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J. H., 736; Bewley, Rev. E. D., 100; Burns, 
Miss C. S., 176, 4; Crank, Sir H., 254; 
Emmott, Rt. Hon., Lord, 24; Galloway, Sir W., 
870; Green, Mr. G. B., 587; Keltie, Sir J., 176; 
Lamprey, Mr. A. S., 644; Mellish, Lt.-Col. H., 
C.B., 176; Moncrieff, Mr. R. H., 648; Oakley, 
Mr. F. M., 870; Owen, Sir I., LL.D., 100; 
Papillon, Canon T. L., 100; Pringle, Mr. G. C., 
M.B.E., 176; Reynolds, Mr. J. H., 606; South, 
Rev. E. W., 510; Wix, Rev. R., 318. 

Occasional Notes, 10, 86, 158, 234, 304, 378, 486, 576, 
634, 722, 790, 858. 

Officers’ Training Corps—30, 306, 726, 807 ; abolished 
at Sheffield School, 794. 

Onlooker. (See Personal Paragraphs.) 

Optical Convention, 146. 

Oriental studies, 88. 

Overlapping in School and University, by C. W. 
Bailey, M.A. [A.}, 603. 

Over pressure—leaving certificate examination, 235; 
Scottish secondary schools, 680; (“ Custos,” 
J. S. Davies) [C.}, 331. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY, 792, 866; women students, 
237, 493; Lincoln College, 578; City, 858. 


Pageantry, Castleford, 15. 

Palestine, 640; Hebrew education. 540. 

Parents’ National Educational Union, 186. 

Paris, British Institute scheme, 162, 634, 752. 

Paton, J. L., School Societies [A.]}, 515. 

Patriotism. 162. 

Peddie, J. R., M.A., The Scottish Universities [A.], 


not required, 704; secondary 


93. 

Pestalozzi, 40, 42, 98. 

Pestalozzi: An Appreciation from Germany, hy 
H. Korac {A.], 92. 

ant mae E.A 
A 

Peirson, L. G., B.A., Indoor Natural History [A.], 
179. 

Pensions, preparatory school teachers’, 134. 

Percy, Lord Eustace 10, 131, 158, 162, 488, 576, 584, 
635, 636, 790. 

Personal Paragraphs, 22, 100, 176, 254, 318, 406, 
508, 587, 644, 736, 816, 870. 

Philippines, 68. 

a ae Duo-Art in Schools, by P. A. Browne 
(A.J, 868. 

Playgrounds and ficlds, 240, 493; stadium, 814. 

Plays, school, 31, 132, 740; Shakespeare's, 886. 

Plymouth Education Committee, 264; higher 
education, 88. 

Poland, 599. 

Poliomvclitis, 14, 92. 

Pre-Digestion, by E. Benson, M.A. [A.], 424. 

Prideaux, P. H., B.A., Democracy in the Schools 
[A.J], 240. 

Printing in Schocls: A Valuable Supplement, by 
P. V. Daley [A.], 244. 

ae in Education, Repression of (Veteran) 
[C.}], 32. 

Prize Awards— Translation: Ce que Dit la Pluie 
(J. Richepin), 436; Défense de l'Occident 
(H. Massis), 684; Die Kopierpresse (F. Muller- 
Partenkirchen), 890; Historia de Fspaña (R. 
Altamira), 822; Lirica Popular Española (S. de 
Madariaga), 278; L'Oiseau Bleu s'est endormi 
(J. Viollis), 114; Ma Vocation (Béranger), 
754; Poem by R. M. Rilke, 192; Prière (Sully- 
Prudhomme), 44; Si le Grain ne Meurt (A. 
Gide), 338 ; Suschens Vogel (E. Morike), 616; 
Thomas Mann's Address, 636. 
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- Sports—Carnegie 


Prize Competitions, 44, 114, 192, 278, 338, 436, 536, 
616, 684, 754, 822, 890. 

Prize Competitions, World Essay Contest, 42. 

Prussian Schoolmaster of To-day, by M. F. Liddell 
[A.], 877. 

Psychological tests, 63, 318. 

Public Opinion and Patriotism, by Dr. J. C. M. 
Garnett [A.], 637. 

Public School in Fiction, The, by D. C. Temple, M.A. 
[A.], 250. 

Public schools, 242 ; 

Public Schools Deteriorating, 
Pavyen-Payne) [C.], 172. 

Publications, 142, 170, 222, 566, 605, 816; periodi- 
cals, 142, 162, 198, 220, 334, 420, 520, 793, 826, 
844. 

Punishments, The Ethics of School, by S. Rowland, 
M.A. [A.], 164. 


challenged, 581. 
Are they (de V. 


Reading, Museum of Economic Botany, 284. 

Registration of Teachers, by T. Ll. Humberstone, 
B.Sc. [A.], 181. 

Religious instruction, 89, 380, 382, 490, 518. 

Research, co-operation in scientific, 373 ; Scottish 
educational, 725. 

Research Spirit in Education, The, by F. H. C. 
Butler, M.A. [A.], 393. 

Retrospect [A.], 789. 

Reviews, 59, 105, 182, 262, 355, 461, 555, 604, 664, 
767, 835, 904. 

Bore S.. The Ethics of School Punishments 

, 164. 

Royal. Drawing Society, 864. 

Royal Institute of British Architects, 264. 

Running, cross-country, 261. 

Russia, education compulsory, 274. 


St. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY, 93, 816. 

Salaries, English teachers’, 318; Scottish secondary 
headmasters’, 15; Scottish teachers’, 724. 

Samoa, Western, 89; education in, 792, 810. 

Scholarships—agricultural workers, 248; awards, 
406, 700 ; Canadian agricultural, 658 ; entrance 
426; junior, 303; Oxford and Cambridge, 
apen entrance, 159. Rome, 600. 

School Certificate, The (Examiner) [C.], 256; 
(J. M. Crofts, 7. H. Arnold, W. T. Hurst) (C.J, 
330 (" Marchwithian '') C., 882. 

School Medical Service, Sir G. Newman's report, 9. 

School societies, 30, 139. 

Schools—boarding and day, 581 ; buildings and class 
rooms, 239. flower names, 726; central, 732- 
6; compulsory day continuation, 11; debate 
on boarding or day school, 236; development 
since 1869, 796; dual control of voluntary, 3380 ; 
elementary, 521 ; girls’, 585; literary, debating, 
and scicntific societies, 516; political propa- 
ganda, 86; preparatory, 238 ; rural, 518. (See 
also Secondary, Public.) 

Schools and Universities of Great Britain. XIV. The 
Scottish Universities, by J. R. Peddie, M.A., 03. 

Science—in adult education, 576, 793 ; materialistic, 
727; physics or biology ? 382; surface tension, 
432 : teaching in schools, 724, 791. 

Scotland—doctoral degrees, 490; Education De- 
partment (Circular 74) over pressure, 235; 
Education Department and salaries, 15, 862; 
eductional Poona a 792; Educational 
Institute, 160, 724, 862; essay competition, 
233 ea aons, 562; Glasgow County 
Authorities and teachers, 792; graduate 
teachers, 579; post-primary education, 637; 
religious education, 89; rural school proba- 
tioners, 724; secondary education, 7325 secon- 
dary school ‘science, 382; teachers’ certificates, 
235; universities’ entrance regulations and re- 
ligious teaching, 89; university class fees, 160. 

Secondary education, 170; Dean Inge on, 12; 
statistics, 20; report, 521. 

Secondary schools—entrance age, N. Ireland, 727 ; 
ex-elementary scholars, 240; function, 456, 
518; place of, 86. 

Secondary, Schools, Many-sided (E. C. Abbott) 
C.J, 254. 

Selby, Major H. J., M.C., B.Sc. Athletics [A.], 259. 

Sheffield, King Edward VII School and O.T.C., 704. 

Shera, F. H., M.A. F.R.C.O., Music [A.], 661. 

Sherborne School, 736. 

Smith, T. A., B.A., Map Work in Schools [A.], 811. 

Soldiers and Sailors’ Help Society, appeal to schools, 
243. 

South Africa, 881; European students’ tour, 432; 
university education commission, 498. 

Spain, 98, 415, 640. 

Spanish in England, The Future of, by Prof E. A. 
Peers [A.], 35. 

Spinoza anniversary, 91. 

Foundation Bulletin, Number 
18, 493; individualism, 489; winter, 872. 
Strasbourg University, 1919-26, by H. J. Cowell 

[A.], 276. 

Students, National Union of, travel facilities, 334. 

Summer courses, 170, 342, 419, 663. 

Summer Schools, 36, 183, 198, 220, 264, 276, 336, 
419, 534, 656, 752. 

Sunlight and ultra-violet rays, 795. 

Swimming, 261 

Switzerland, 316. 


Tancock, E. O., B.A., F.R.A.S., The Total Solar 
Eclipse of June 19, 1927 [(A.], 312. 
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Teachers—and administration, 791; commerce, 
487 ; disliked by journalists, 792; interchange, 
133, 142, 521, Anglo-Austrian, 198, 436, 888, 
Dominions, 222, 248, 876; longer hours, 380; 
political rights, 86; sex war, 304; tests, 864; 
training, 305; unemployed, 488. 

Teachcrs, The Supply and Training of (H. B. 
Workman, F. E. Crosby, J. Compton, U. Gordon- 
Wilson, A Scot in England, A. E. Warren, A. 
Shuttleworth, The Writer of the Leader) [C.], 
a : a E. Crosby, The Writer of the Leader) 

Í» 
Teachers’ Registration Council, 87, 134, 306, 618; 


election, 326. 
Technical education, 741; (A. E. Evans, H. Hall) 
(C.], 594; (E. Sladen, J. W. Murray ([C.], 


652; (The Writer of the Paragraphs) [C.], 750. 

Temple, D. C., M.A., Modern Inventions as Educa- 
tional Aids [A. Ad, 601; The Public School in 
Fiction [A.], 250. 

Then and Now, by G. F. Bridge, M.A. [A.], 796. 

Topics and Events, 36, 141, 220, 248, 334, 426, 566, 
600, 656, 752, 813, 888. 

Training Colleges, 91; annual dramatic festival, 
772; Council of Principals, 137. 

Training’ of Teachers for the Protestant Rural 
oe of Quebec, The, by A. Law, M.A. [A.], 


United States—Commonwealth Fund, 142; im- 
moral education, 174; self-maintained stu- 
dents, 498; universities, 306. 

Universities—centenaries, constitutions, 858 ; modern 
buildings, 159; statistics, 382. 

Universities, Modern (R. F. Rattray) Rie ihe P 

University ‘and School Holidays and Functions 
(table), 116, 328, 818. 

University College, London, 1827-1927 [A.], 528. 

University extension, Stuart House, Cambridge, 162. 

University for ae Royal Italian A. 
Johnstone) [C.], 3 

University sos el Doers 7336. 

University of South West, 578. 

Uppingham School, poliom yelitis, 14. 


Varia, 38, 146, 170, 264, 318, 424, 586, 778, 918. 
Visualizing, by Dr. W. Ehrenstein [A. J 238. 
Vitamins, 320, 498. 
Vocational guidance, 635. 
Vocational , Premature (E. M. Scheer) 
{C.], 800. 


Wales—Coleg Harlech, 725; co-ordinated adminis- 
tration, 91; education " statistics, 222; educa- 
tional autonomy, 583; language, 862; ‘National 
Library, 141, 307; National Museum, 14l; non- 
provided schools, 126 ; Pembrokeshire history 
of education, 15: rural schools, 861 ; School of 
Social Service, 745 ; secondary education report, 
580; teachers, rural, 307; theological training, 
861: university and ruralareas, 14, 888 ; univer- 
sity. colleges, 24; university news, 307 ; uni- 
versit principalships, 406; Central Welsh 
Board, 14, 580. 


Weather forecasting, 336. 

Wellington School, 587. 

Wells, S. W., B.Sc., The Teaching of French in the 
Initial Stage [A.], 398 

Welsh in Education and Life [A.], 744. 

Wessex University, 237. 

Women—memorandum on openings and trainings, 
237; university education, 162, 493. 

Women at Oxford (Resident M.A.) [C.], 656. 

Work and Play Out of School. I. Introduction, by 
Rev. C A. Alington, D.D. [A.), 29; II. Nature 
Study: Excursions and Field Work, by C. von 
Wyss, F.L.S., 103; III. Indoor Natural 
History, by L. G. Peirson, B.A., A.I.C., 179; 
IV. Athletics, by Major H. J. Selby, M.C., 
B.Sc., 259; V. Books and Reading, by F. H. 
Doughty, 323; VI. Handwork, by J. Lloyd, 
A.C.P., 413; VII. School Societies, by J. L. 
Paton. M.A. 515; VIII. School Dramatic 
Societies, by E. Fogerty, L.R.A.M., 597; 
IX. Music, by F. H. Shera, M.A., 661; X. Wire- 
less, by W. J. E. Moule, B.A., 739; XI.Camping, 
by E. Major, 807; XII. Art, by G. L. Butcher, 
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Wyss, c. von, Nature Study [A.1, 103. 


York, St. Peter’s School, 566. 
Yorkshire West Riding, alternative courses, second 
ary schools, 486; Education Committee, 88. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES 
AND BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


ART 


Alcamenes and the Establishment of the Classical 
Type in Greek Art (C. Walston), 262. 

Architecture. The Substance of (A. S. G. Butler), 182. 

Architecture of Ancient aoe The (W. J. Anderson 
and R. P. Spiers), 

Architecture of poole: Race: The (W. J. Anderson 
and R. P. Spiers), 835. 

Architecture of the eu Isles, An Outline Hstory 
of (P. L. irene ae 

Art, A Short History of p aem op 
Art Crafts and Stage Crafts for eaii; Simple 
(F. Garnett), 184. 


Artistic Practical Handicraft Series, The (F. J. 
Glass). 837. 

Drawing, The Art and Craft of (V. Blake) 606 

Drawing for Children and Others (V. Blake), 606. 

Painter's Methods and Materials, The (A. P. Lawrie), 
184. : 

Painting, The Approach to (T. Bodkin), 555. 

Perspective, Principles of (A. T. Port-1), 904. 

Ao Royal Drawing Society’s of, Book 


eosin s Modern Painters (A. J. Finberg), 837. 
Sculpture, English Gothic Foliage (S. Gardner), 905. 
Woodcuts (edited by J. H. Whitehouse), 184. 


ATLASES AND MAPS 


Atlas, Philip’s Modern School Commercial (G. 
Philip), 465; Visual Contour, 909. 

Atlas, Statistical World (J. Stephenson), 909. 

Atlas of South America, W. and A. K. Johnston's 
(W. R. Kermack), 840. 

Atlas of the British Isles, Nelson's Wall. 611. 

Atlas of the World, Collins’ Clear-Type (E. A. 
Manchester), 611. 

Calendar, Philip’s British Empire, 109. 

Europe Atlas, The Pupil’s (W. S. Birkett and G. G. 
Lewis), 66. 

Historical Atlas (W. R. Shepherd), 910. 

Historical Atlas, Mediæval and Modern, Philip’s 
(R. Muir and G. Philip), 669. 

Map of the World (W. and A. K. Johnston), 611. 

Map Projection, An Introduction to the Study of 
(J. A. Steers), 268. 

Mapping Exercise Books, Macmillan's, Books B,C, 
465. 

Maps, Philip’s Synthetic, Visual Contour Atlas, 109. 

Maps, Rub-a-Map Scries for providing Outline 
(W. Fay), 840. 

Maps, The ‘ Fortchic”’ Outline, 66. 


BIOGRAPHY 


After Many Years (W. E. Heitland), 108. 

Alcibiades and Demosthenes, Lives of (Plutarch), 266. 

Alsop, J. W., LL.D., The Life of (Mrs. Alsop), 606. 

Andersen, Hans (trs. M. Howitt), 355. 

Browning, Oscar (H. E. Wortham), 606. 

Burke, Edmund (B. Newman), 606. 

Carlyle, Thomas (M. A. Hamilton), 61. 

Champions of Peace (RB. Spaull), 269. 

Davies, Emily, and Girton College (B. Stephen), 461. 

Dickens. The Life of Charles (J. Forster), 355. 

Geddes, The Interpreter (A. Defries), 606. 

Gladstone The Life of (C. F.G Masterman), 559. 

Keats, The Life and Letters of John (R. M. Milnes), 
839. 

Light of Experience, The (Sir F. Younghusband), 835. 

Lincoln, Abrahan, The Life of (H. B. Binns), 355. 

Lives of J. Downe, Sir H. Wotton, R. Hooker, G. 
Herbert, and R. Sanderson (I. Walton), 556. 

Luther, Martin (E. Ross), 674. 

aaa Ey of Henry Arthur Morgan (I. L. O. Morgan), 

65. 

More, Life of Sir T. (W. Roper), 63. 

Newton, Sir I. (S. Brodetsky), 606 ; (V. E. Pullin), 914. 

Old Days in Chapel Hill (H. S. Chamberlain), 61. 

Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, The Lives of 
(G. Vasari), 355. 

Pestalozzi, Educational Reformer (J. Russell), 61. 

Shakespeare of Stratford (T. Brooke), 61. 


CLASSICS 


Aeschvius and Sophocles (J. T. Sheppard). 462. 

Apuleins and His Influence (E. H. Haight), 907. 

Aristotle, The Works of, Vol. VII (W. D. Ross), 607. 

Attic Life (C. W. Baty), 906. 

Bockman’s Toys (B. Anderton), 264. 

Culture of Ancient Greece and Rome, The (F. 
Poland, &c.). 107. 

Demosthenes and his Influence (C. D. Adams), 607. 

Euripides. The Cyclops (D. M. Simmonds and R. R. 
Timberlake), 607. 

Greece, The Writers of (G. Norwood), 107. 

Greek and Roman Folklore (W. R. Halliday), 907. 

Greek Civilization, Asiatic Elements in (W. M. 
Ramsay), 768. 

Greek-English Lexicon (H. G. Liddell, R. Scott), 907. 

Greek Prose Composition (J. A. Nairn), 837. 

Greeks The Political Ideas of the (J. L. Mvres), 461. 

Hellas (H. W. Household), 462 

Latin An Introduction to Ecclesiastical (H. P. V. 
Nunn), 837. 

Latin of the Empire (W. K. Gillies and A. R. 
Cumming), 264. 

Latin Poetry Book, A First (J. E. James), 462 

Latine. Système de la Syntaxe (A. C. Juret), 264. 

Lucian (F. G. Allinson), 462. 

Martial and the Modern Epigram, 607. 

Menander, Selections from (W. G. Waddell), 664. 

Primum Graius Homo (B Farrington), 607. 

Robinson Crusceus (F. J. Goffaur), 462. 

Roman Campagna in Classical Times, The (T. 
Asht.y), 768. 

Rome, A Literary History of (J. W. Duff), 906. 

Rous: Ca Life of (H. L. Rogers and T. R. Harley), 

Rome, The Writers of (J. W. Duft), 107. 

Sedley, Sir C. 1639-1701 (V. de Sola Pinto), 837. 

Stare ee of Greeks and Romans (J. T. Allen), 


Terence, The Plays of (W. Ritchie), 768. 
The Wandering Scholars (H. Waddell), 607. 


ECONOMICS 
Commerce, The Elements of, Parts I, H (H. L. 
Carrad and L. Oliphant), 841, 
Economic History of Modern Britain, An (J. H. 
Clapham) 555. 
Economic Success (W. M. Cole), 616. 
Economics (D. O. Kinsman), 616. 
Economics, A Synopsis of (G. Williams), 268. 
Economics, Descriptive (R. A. Lehfeldt) 616. 
Economics Elements of (C. R. Fay), 268. 
Economics Groundwork of (H. A. Silverman), 268. 
League of Nations and the Wurld's Workers (K. E 
Inne-) 616. 
Social Science, General (R. L. Finney), 268. 
Society and Other Writings. a New View of (R. 
Owen), 268. 
Wealth The Story of Britain’s (H. and L. Court). 
3841. 
EDUCATION 


Adult School Lesson Handbook for 1927, 107. | 

AR a Meria and her Teaching Idea (M. Mouica), 
463 

Board of EJucation, The (L. A. Selby, Bigge), 608. 

Correspondence Schools, lyceums, Chautauquas 
(J. S. Noffsinger), 359. 

Curriculum Problems (T. H. Briggs), 66. 

Curu Study, The California (W. C. Bagley and 

G. C. Kyte), 359. 

Dewar, Duncan. His Accounts, 

Educating for Responsibility (Dalton iton plan), 107. 

Education. Creative (H. F. Osborn), 

Education, Historical Foundation of Modern 
(E. H. Reisner), 906. 

Education, The Foundations of, Vol.II (J. J. 
Findlay), 608. 

Education and Social Welfare in Switzerland (A. J. 

Pressland), 265. 

Education and to Teaching. An Introduction to the 
Study of (E. P. sub perlsy) 66. 

Education at Work (H. B. Smith), 463. 

Education for a Changing Civilization (W. H. Kil- 
patrick) 265. 

Education for Adults and Other Essays (F. P. 
Keppel) 359. 

Education in Australia (P. R. Cole &c.), 769. 

Educational Opportunities for Young Workers 
(O. D. Evans), 265. 

Educational Process, The Quality of the (W. S. 
Leamed), 666. 

Educational Theories, Modern (B. H. Bode), 608. 

Educational Year-book of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 265. 

Handbook of Suggestions, Elementary Schools, 608. 

Health of the Child of School Age, The (various 
authors), 767. 

L'Enseignement en France (C. Richard), 666. 

Letters to a Young Headmaster (W. J. Thomas and 
C. W. Bailey), 265. 

Liberalism and American Education in the Eight- 
eenth Century (A. D. Hansen), 265. 

Libraries and Adult Education (American Library 
Association), 608. 

Manual and Industrial School Education History 
of (L. F. Anderson), 66. 

Mental and Physical Welfare of the Child, The (C. W. 
Kimmins), 767. 

New York at School (J. Chase), 666. 

Normal School in America, The First State, 265. 

Orientation of College Freshmen, The (H. J. Doer- 
mann), 107. 

Play in Education, The Place of (M. J. Reaney) 265. 

Play Materials for Young Children, Permanent 
(C. G. Garrison), 608. 

Primary Methods, Some (L. G. Sloman), 608. 

Roedean School (L. C. Cornford and F. R. Yerbury), 
769. 

Rural School Administration (J. E. Butterworth),463. 

St. Leonard’s School, 1877-1927, 906. 

Schoolmastering (S. S. Drury), 107. 

Schools. The Nation's (H. B. Smith), 904. 

Schools for Older Students, New (N. Peffer), 265. 

Scottish Education, The Story of (G. Stewart), 608. 

Soc‘al Progress and Educational Waste (K. Lindsay) 

6. 


6 
University Afield, The (A. L. Hall-Quest), 463. 
Vocational Education of less cae College ro 
The Administration of (J. C. Wright and C 
Allen), 463. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


A Servant of the Mightiest (Mrs. A. Wingate), 463. 

Animals, stories of, 838. 

Animals of Other Lands (L. Dalkieth), 609. 

Arabic Literature (H. A. R. Gibb), 62. 

Austen, The Novels of Jane. Vols. I-V, 62. 

Bag hot, Selected Essays of Walter, 770. 

Birds, Adventures Among (W. H. Hudson), 556. 

Borrow, Selections from George (W. E. Williams), 
839 


Burney, The Story of Fanny (M. Masefield), 556. 

Bushy-tail and Bright-eye (K. Sexty), 556. 

Byron, An Introduction to (G. N. Pocock), 556. 

Carducci (J. Bailey), 357. 

Celtic Tales, Old (E. N. Wilmot-Buxton), 667. 

Chats About Our Mother Tongue (B. L. K. Hender- 
son), 266. 

Chaucer and Spenser (G. Boas), 62. 

Child in the Changing Home, The (C. W. Kimmins) 
266 

Children’s oy ee The Jenny Lind Book of (H. C. 
Colman), 833. 
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Classics, The First English Translators of the (C. H. 
Conley), 609. 

Clive, Essay on (Macaulav}, 63. 

Companionab'e Books. Series I (G. Gordon), 667. 

Composition, School Certificate (A. E. Roberts). 667. 

Composition tor Upper Classes (E. J. S. Lay and E. 
Brey), 556. 

Cousin Timothy (M. B. Reed), 557. 

Dante’s Matilda, A New Theory of (R. B. Harrower), 
357. 

De Quincey, (L. Stephen and F. Thompson), 770. 

Deerslayer. The Adventures of (M. N. Haight), 667. 

Dickens, C., The Wellers, Dotheboys Hall, 770. 

Dickens, Tales from (J. W. McSpadden), 667. 

Dictionary, McDougall’s Etymological aud Bio- 
graphical, 339. 

Dictionary of English Pronunciation, A (H. E. 
Palmer, &c.), 6%. 

Dr. Chas. Bumey’s Travels (C. H. Glover), 908. 

Elizabeth. June (M. Cropper), 770. 

Emerson’s Journals, The Heart of (B. Perry), 557. 

English, Advanced Practical (C. F. Allan), 839. 

English, Memorandum on the Teaching of, 838. 

English, The Gateway to (H. A. Treble and G. H. 
Vallins), Part TI, 463; Part IV, 839. 

English, The Writing of (M. Drennan and J. G. 
Lawrie), 62. 

English, The Writing of Clear (F. W. Westaway), 
266. 

English and Commercial Correspondence (H. 
Nagaoka), 908. 

English and Composition for Juniors, Individual 
Work in (A. Richards), 609. 

English Books, The Grip-fast (F. O. Forbes), 62. 
English Composition, A New Course in (E. J. Kenny), 
838; Senior Course (E. W. Edmunds), 908. 

English Fiction, Modern (G. Bullett), 266. 

English for Foreign Students, Everyday (S. Potter), 
770. 

English Grammar, A Higher (L. Tipping). 770. 

English Grammar and Composition, Part II (L. 
Marsh and G. N. Goodman), 62. 
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English Prose and Poetry (J. M. Manly), 108. 

English Studies. Book III (W. J. Glover), 838. 

English Studies, The Year’s Work in. Vol. VI 
(F. S. Boas and C. H. Herford), 556. 

Ecthen, Kinglake's (H. G. Smith), 556. 

Episodes from the Road to Timbuktu (D. Mills), 
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Essays of Elia (C. Lamb), 907. 

Essays of To-day and Yesterday, 62, 108, 463, 770. 

Fables, More Eton (C. Alington), 908. 

Fables from Aesop and Others, 557. 

Fire and Darkness (Lord Lytton), 839. 

BORA of Gold and other Legends, The (D. King), 
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For Sons of Gentlemen (K. Shaw), 62. 

For Weal of All (G. Crump), 108. 

France—The Worid Revealed (A. Ridgway), 62. 

God, Man, and Epic Poetry. Vols. I, II (H. V. 
Routh), 356. 

God Loves the Franks (E. M. Walker), 907. 

Grammatical Training (P. H. Prideaux), 839. 

Harmer John (H. Walpole), 108. 

Here Comes an Old Soldier (A. T. Sheppard), 908. 

Historical Novelists, A First Book of (W. Mac- 
pherson), 557. 

Holinshed’s Chronicle as used in Shakespeare’s 
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Holy War (J. Bunyan), 108. 

Hugh Lofting’s Story of Doctor Dolittle, 266. 

Humorous Narratives (G. Boas), 266. 

gain in Education and Other Papers (G. Norlin) 
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Italian Literature (E. G. Gardner), 463. 

Jesus, The Life of (E. Renan), 839. 

Journai of Researches during the Voyage of H.M.S. 
Beagle (C. Darwin), 839. 

Jungle Books (R. Kipling), 63. 
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Letty (R. Fvleman), 108. 
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Things Were Different (E. Fagan), 770. 
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To Meet Mr. Stanley (D. Johnson), 62. 

Travelling Companions (C. Dickens), 839. 

Treasure Island (R. L. Stevenson), 464. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin (H. B. Stowe), 610. 

Utopia (Sir T. More), 63. 
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Words, Adventures Among (H. Brierley), 108. 

Words and English Past and Present, On the Study 
of (R. C. Trench), 266. 

Writer's Craft, The (R. W. Jepson), 556. 

Writing, Better (H. S. Canby), 357. 
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Climate and Geography (O. J. R. Howarth), 465. 

Commercial Raw Materials (C. R. Toothaker), 668. 

Danes, Among the (E. W. Knight), 776. 

Economic Geography (V. C. Spary), 109. 
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wick), 771. 

England, The Changing Face of (A. Collett), 263. 

Europe and the Mediterrancan (J. B. Reynolds), 909. 

Europe (R. J. Finch), 263. 

Everest, Epic of Mount (Sir F. Younghusband), 66. 

Foreign Lands Outside Europe, A Regional Survey 
of (T. S. Muir), 611. 

France, In Praise of (S. Gwynn), 611. 

Geographical Exercise Books, Macmillan’s (B. C. 
Wallis), 771. 

Geographical Teacher, The. 
Simkins), 465. 

Geographies, The Beginners’ 
Reynolds), 465. 


Supplement 2 (E. 
Regional (J. B. 


Geographies, Oxford Picture. Bocks IV-VI, 465. 

Geography. Book IlI (R. E. Parry), 668. 

Geography (magazine, Geographical Association), 611. 

Geography, A Complete School (E. G. R. Taylor). 
Vok 1,109; Vol. 11,771. 

Geography, A Preparatory (J. H. Grieve), 909. 

Geography, A Progressive (C. B. Thurston), Book 1V, 
66: Book V. 840. 

Geography, College (R. Peattie), 268. 

Geography, Test Papers (E. R. Wethey), 465, 840. 

Geography, The Preliminary (E. G. Hodekison), 909. 

Geography for Students (J. F. Unstead), 909. 

Geography from the Air (E. M. Sanders), 465. 

Geography of the World, A (B. C. Wallis), 268. 

Geography Through Map Reading. Nos. 4, 5, 771. 

Geography Through Pictures (L. Brettle), 771. 

Highways of the World (A. E. McKilliam), 268. 

Human Environment and Progress (W. R. Kermack), 
611. 

Human Geographics, The. Book III (J. Fairgrieve 
and E. Young), 771. 

Human Geography, Principles of (P. V. de la Blache), 
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Magellan, The Land of (W. S. Barclay), 109. 

Mathematical Geography. Vol. I (A. H. Jameson 
and M. T. M. Ormsby), 611. 

Mediterranean Lands, The (W. J. Glover), 611. 

Nelson's Geography Practice (J. Gunn), 268. 

Northward Ho! (V. Stefansson), 611. 

Our [sland Home (D. C. T. Mekie), 668. 

Palestine Awake (S5. I. Loeb), 465. 

Plant Geography, An Outline of (D. H. Campbell), 
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Polar Regions, The (R. N. R. Brown), 611. 

Roma, Alma (A. G. Mackinnon), 465. 

Round the Wonderful World. Part I (G. E. Mitton), 
611. 

Shakespeare’s Country, Things Seen in (C. Holland), 
465. 

South America (FE. W. Shanahan), 358. 

Stories of our Earth (N. B. Allen and E. K. Robin- 
son), 465. 

Strange Corners of the World. Parts I, II (J. E 
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The Old Country (L. W. Lyde, E. M. Butterworth), 
909. 


Thebes, 358. 

Travels in Wonderful Lands, Wonderful (E. C. T. 
Horniblow), 465. 

United States of America (A. P. Brigham), 909. 

Work and Workers. Parts I, II (A. O. Cooke), 611. 

World, The (J. Murray), 668. 
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Ancient Times, A Brief History of (J. H. Breasted), 
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Henderson), 904. 
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Charles Tin Captivity (G. S5. Stevenson), 358. 
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Civics, International (P. B. Potter, R. West), 910. 
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Constantine to Bismarck, From (A. B. Archer), 355. 
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IL. S. Wood and A. Wilmore), 559. 
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Dreamland in History (H. D. M. Spence), 841. 

Economic History of England (M. Briggs), 110. 

Empire Settlement (J. A. R. Marriott), 771. 

England, History of, 1688-1815 (E. M. Wrong), 559. 
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A. D. Greenwood), 186. 

England under the Tudors and Stuarts (K. Feiling), 
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Salzman), 186. 
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Europe in the Nineteenth Century (A. J. Grant 
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Europe Through the Dark Ages, The Growth of 
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From Waterloo to the Present Day (T. Bevan), 559. 
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Gascony under English Rule (E. C. Lodge), 269. 

Greece (M. A. Hamilton), 269. 

Greek People, The Formation of the (A. Jardé), 269. 

Hartley Through the Ages (G. W. Bancks), 841. 

Historical Association Leaflet No. 66. Parish 
History and Records (A. H. Thompson), 68 

History, Junior Test Papers in (H. G. Newman), 841. 

History, Makers of British. Book III (R. B. Mowat), 
110. 

History, The a iage Medieval. Vol. V (J. R. 
Tanner, &c.), 

History and Social idna (H. E. Barnes), 59. 

History Charts, Nelson's (F. J. Weaver), 910. 

History of Europe and the Modern World, A (R. B. 
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History of Great Britain, A New. Part III (R. B. 
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History Stories ‘for Little Folk (M. Bevan), 559. 
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470. 
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Work of the, 470. 
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841. 

Medieval Europe, Life and Work in (P. Boissonnade). 
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Medieval History (R. R. Dacomhbe), 559. 

Mediterranean World in Greek and Roman Times, 
The (D. M. Vaughan), 771. 

Middle Ages, The Legacy of the (C. G. Crump and 
E. F. Jacob), 269. 

Navies and Nations (H. C. Bywater), 559. 

Nineteenth Century England (R. M. Rayner), 771. 

Old World Story, The (H. G. Hutchinson), 771. 

On History (A. L. Rowse), 910. 

Our Early Ancestors (M. C. Burkitt), 186. 

Political Science, An Introduction to (E. F. Bow- 
man), 841. 

Problems of Peace, The, 559. 

Revolution and Reaction (France), (G. L. Dickinson), 
910. 

Roman Britain (G. Home), 771. 

Roman Emperors, Five (B. W. Henderson), 841. 

Roman Empire, The Founding of the (F. B. Marsh), 
660. 

Roman History, Literature, and Antiquities, An 
Introduction to (A. Petrie), 186. 

Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age 
(S. Dill), 182. 

Rome the E (J. Declareuil), 470. 

State and Commons. Vol. III (S. S. Cameron), 110. 

Stuart Period, The (T. Bevan), 559. 

Trade and Commerce, The Story of British (H. and 
L. Court), 559. 

Venice, The Seven Ages of (C. M. Smith), 669. 

War and Other Essays, The Indecisiveness of 
Modern (J. H. Rose), 559. 

Welsh History, A Source-Book of (M. Salmon), 669. 


MATHEMATICS 


Algebra, Elementary. Part II (F. Bowman), 472. 
Algebra, Harrap’s Introductory (W. Farquharson and 
H. W. Carter), 472. 
Algebra, Test Papers in (A. E. Donkin), 668. 
Algebra to the Quadratic (R. W. M. Gibbs), 612. 
Arithmetic, Methods and Results in (H. J. Larcombe), 
612. 

Calculus, The Elements of the (W. P. Milne and 
G. J. B. Westcott), 668. 

Dynamics, Outlines of (T. Thomas and L. Moore), 
842. 


Equations, Ordinary Differential (F. L. Ince), 612. 

Euclid’s Elements, The Thirteen Books of, Vols. I- 
III (T. L. Heath), 461. 

Geometrical Conics. A Concise (C. V. Durell), 612. 

Geometry, A Preparatory (C. H. J. Barr), 842. 

Geometry, + Second (J. Davidson and A. J. Press- 
land), 7 

Geometry, niat Test Papers (W. E. Paterson), 668. 

Geometry, Practical. Theoretical (A. W. Siddons 
and R. T. Hughes), 70. 

Geometry, Preliminary (H. McKay), 27 

Geometry, Projective (C. V. Durell), 70 

Geometry, Stage A (R. W. M. Gibbs), 612. 

Geometry, Test Papers (W. E. Paterson), 70 

Geometry, The Foundations of Euclidean (H. G. 
Forder), 612. 

Geometry of Three Dimensions, Differential (C. E 
Weatherburn), 270. 

Integration, The Theory of (L. C. Young), 270. 

Mathematical Analysis, An Introductory Course of 
(C. Walmsley), 70. 

Mathematical Monographs, The Carus. III (H. L. 
Rietz), 612. 

Mathematical Tables (Four Figures) (C. F. Durell), 
472. 

Mathematics, An Introduction to Practical (F. M. 
Saxelby), 842. 

Mathematics, Elementary (A. M. Bozman, &c.), 668. 

Mathematics, P PIEDS of (D. C. Jones and G. W. 
Daniels), 7 

Mathematics, Modeni (R. Schorling, &c.), 70. 


Mathematics, Practice and Progress in (J. H. 
Felshie), 70. 

Mathematics, The Elements of Modern (H. H. 
Pearce and G. A. S. Atkinson), 472. 

Mathematics for Technical Students (S. N. Forrest), 
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Ponton), 70. 

Mensuration. Experimental and Practical. Books I- 
IH (J. T. Slater), 842. 
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Aeroplane, The Book of the (J. I. Pritchard), 188. 
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Baby's Record (E. Erleigh), 846. 

Basket Work (T. R. Seed), 776. 

Cambridge, The Student's Handbook to the Univer- 
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Cardboard Modelling. Vols. I, II (L. Dixon and 
B. R. Browning), 776. 

Career, On Leaving School and the Choice of a 
(Sir C. Wakefield), 575. 

Career, The Problem of a (J. A. R. Cairns), 74. 

Christmas Books, 878. 

Communism (H. J. Laski), 680. 

Conversation (O. Heseltine), 364. 

Criminology and Penology (J. L. Gillin), 680. 

Elocution for Teachers and Students (R. I. Patry), 
364. 

Health, Towards (J. A. Thomson), 566. 

Hygiene, A School Course in (R. A. Lyster), 835. 

Hygiene, A Short Manual of Industrial (L. P. 
Lockhart), 835. 

Leaving School and the Choice of a Career, On 
(Sir C. Wakefield), 575. 

Medicine, An Introduction to the History of (C. G. 
Cumston), 262. 

Metal-Work (H. M. Adam and J. H. Evans), 188. 

Modelling, Pictorial House (E. W. Hobbs), 188. 

Nurse, Everywoman a (E. Newsome), 835. 

Old Trades and New Knowledge (Sir W. Bragg), 74. 

Optical Convention, 1926, Proceedings of the, 8338. 

Other Publications, 74, 916. 

Peasant and the Future of his Sons, The Dying 
(J. W. R. Scott), 74. 

Printing and Book Crafts for Schools (F. Goodyear), 
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Pros and Cons (H. Cousens), 188. 
Publication, Organised (J. F. Pownall), 364. 
Saint-Simonian Religion in Germany, The (E. M. 
Butler), 188. 
Ships, Stability and Seaworthiness of (T. B. Abeli), 
188 


Social Science, Practical (J. A. Lapp), 188. 

Speaking, Training for (P. Berton), 364. 

Timber Trade of the United Kingdom, The. 
1, II (T. J. Stobart), 776. 

To-day and To-morrow Series, 916. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 
Anthoļogie du XVIe Siècle Français (J. Plattard), 
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Avec l'Oncle Émile à Travers la France (G. Eisen- 
menger and A. Lenel), 842. 

Chateaubriand (Selections) (G. Roger), 270. 

Chrestomathie Française (J. Passy et R. Rambeau), 
110. 

Contes Dramatiques (E. C. Hills and M. Dondo), 672. 
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560. 
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España (A. Marinoni), 560. 
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and H. Babson), 359. 

French, Junior Test Papers in (E. T. Griffiths), 359. 

French, Singers’ (M. Laird-Brown), 560. 

French, Spoken (Kr. Nyrop), 672. 
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and J. Marks), 672. 

French Conversation (E. T. Griffiths, E. Hugh), 910. 
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French Plays, Five Easy (E. L. Simpson), 359. 
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Kastner), 607. 
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(R. G. Cathelin), 270. 
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672. 
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in (H. J. B. Wanstall), 560. 

German Free Composition (L. M. Haves), 910. 
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110. 
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Spanish Syntax and Composition (J. P. Howard), 
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Tartarin de Tarascon (A. Daudet), 560. 
Victor Hugo (W. G. Hartog), 842. 
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359. 
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T72. 

Musicians, The Complete Book of the Great (P. A. 
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On Music’s Borders (R. Terry), 672. 

Pianoforte Technique, The Science of (T. Ficlden), 
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“ The Gentle Art of Singing ” (Sir H. Wood), 710. 
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Gadsby and D. S. Kirkness), 111. 
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Logic, Essentials of (A. Wolf), 111. 
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The Health of the School Child 


In his eighteenth annual report Sir George Newman, 
as Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, 
reviews the real positive and preventive purpose of 
the School Medical Service which should lay the founda- 
tion of national health and national capacity. He 
points out that to extract a tooth is one thing, to reduce 
dental decay and remove the occasion for extraction 
is much better. It is wise to provide a child with spec- 
tacles, to prevent the deterioration of eyesight is wiser ; 
to send a child with tuberculosis to a sanatorium may 
be necessary, to prevent the onset of tuberculosis is 
More scientific and more economical. Following up 
this line of thought through the volume we see that 
while it is well there should be ample provision for 
mal-adjusted children, it is better still if educator and 
medical practitioner, social worker and nurse, can so 
co-operate as to avoid from the very start those 
emotional disturbances which deprive the child of much 
of its natural drive, lower its capacities and in extreme 
cases lead to the development of permanent anti-social 
qualities. The acid test of an education authority is the 
healthy and effective adult life of the pupils who pass 
through its schools. 

The final chapter of the report, entitled: “ Whither ? ” 
is challenging and arresting; it breathes hope though 
uttering a warning against any slackening of effort. 
Records from all the countryside reveal an undiminished 
stream of defect among the entrants to the schools at 
the age of five, and a steady burden of disease in older 
children—why is this? There are the biological laws 
of heredity and the influence of environment upon the 
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individual. Our children are in the main the offspring 
of six generations of town dwellers; we are only slowly 
passing out of the period of the Industrial Revolution, 
and much of our present urban environment, insani- 
tation and unwholesome, sunless home life is a continu- 
ance of that revolution. Our civilization saves the 
sickly and rears the weakly infant, our ways of life are 
“ softening ” in their effect: teeth and eyes decline in 
survival value and are replaced in necessary degree by 
artificial dentures and spectacles. More disease is being 
treated but there is not actually more disease. We are 
still catching up arrears; for prevention we need to get 
at the children earlier and earlier in life. Both from the 
physical and the mental standpoint the emphasis must 
fall more and more on the nursery school and the Infant 
Welfare centre. Still, much has been done; the general 
physical condition of the children has improved, clean- 
liness is much greater, certain diseases have declined 
in severity. The child who is leaving school at fourteen 
is better physically in every way than was the “leaver ” 
of twenty years ago. Education, the teaching of hygiene 
and physical training, medical inspection and treatment, 
are producing a healthier adult with a better under- 
standing of the importance of soundness of body and 
mind. Direct medical treatment is necessary for the 
relatively small population of abnormal children; 
physical education is the supreme method of medicine 
in behalf of the normal school child. Food, air, exercise, 
rest, and the practice of hygiene—these essentials of 
health demand continued attention if “ the wisdom of 
the body ” is to grow and extend in England. 

Sir George Newman in his report draws attention to 
the vivid effects the repercussion of the changed methods 
of education in the ordinary elementary school must 
have on the system of day special schools for mentally 
defective children. Formerly the elementary school 
catered for ““ the type ’’—in mass formation there was no 
room for much consideration of the “ individual ” ; the 
more the trend and curriculum-were directed in the 
interests of the ‘‘ average child ” the less able was the 
school to cope with deviations from the average, and 
the more anxious was it therefore on educational 
grounds to rid itself of the subnormal. But this is 
changing ; there is a tendency towards smaller classes, 
definite tops to schools, central schools, to the adoption 
of the principle of individual work rather than of class 
teaching. The junior school may therefore be in a 
position to adapt its curriculum more readily to the 
different types of children with their varied educational 
requirements. Educational retardation may thus be met. 
When anti-social traits are combined with educational 
retardation the problem is different, and special provision, 
it may be, in a residential school is needed. The various 
Acts dealing with the subject recognize the distinction ; 
the Education Act concerns itself with those children 
who show a degree of retardation in excess of that 
associated with the “ merely dull and backward,” the 
Mental Deficiency Act on the other hand lays stress on 
social disability. 

The chief Medical Officer concludes his résumé by 
pointing out that we need to pay primary attention to 
social rather than to educational defect; children 
presenting marked defects in character leading to 
anti-social behaviour should, as early as practicable, be 
transferred to a special home or school, preferably one 
to another department of which they could be passed 
on at an appropriate age; in the case of those presenting 
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mainly educational retardation, even severe, every 
endeavour should be made to embrace the largest 
number possible within the fold of the public elementary 
school. Others should be transferred when practicable 
to the day special school. Varied provisign and close 
supervision are required to meet the needs of different 
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groups of children. There is a new perspective, a greater 
tendency to transfer the lower grade children to the care 
of the local control authority and to provide for the 
higher grade with the larger army of slightly subnormal 
children ; the centre of gravity of the whole problem 
has moved. 


Occasional Notes 


|B reasons 15, 1926, should be a red-letter day in 
the calendar of the University of London, for on 
that day the Bill for reconstituting the University 
received the Royal Assent. That there 
have been acute differences of opinion 
on this question, our columns have 
borne ample witness during the past few years. We have 
consistently argued that, subject to minor suggestions, 
some of which may be adopted by the Statutory Com- 
missioners, the basis of reconstitution proposed by the 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Education 
and incorporated in the new Act, promises a more 
effective administrative machinery for the great Univer- 
sity which London ought to possess. To Lord Eustace 
Percy, President of the Board of Education, congratula- 
tions are due for his skilful piloting of the measure 
through the House of Commons. If the new Act has not 
the impressive appearance of some Education Acts of 
previous Governments, such as those associated with 
the names of Mr. Fisher and Lord Balfour, its ultimate 
results for the nation and the Empire may be of com- 
parable value. The highest tests of nationhood in the 
future will be found in the triumphs of our men of science 
and scholarship rather than of statesmen and soldiers. 


University of 
London Bill: 


Te Bill passed its second reading in the House of 
Commons on November Ig. In his introductory 
speech, Lord Eustace Percy gave a clear exposition of 
the questions at issue. The reason for 
e n . the Bill, he said, was “ the present 
” financial impotence of the University 
of London.” The Senate, as at present constituted, was 
not the best body to allocate grants from public granting 
bodies—that was generally agreed by all sections of the 
University. He explained the provisions of the Bill in 
regard to the constitution of the new Council. As the 
Senate will have an effective majority on the Council, 
the policy of the Senate, whether on academic or 
financial matters, ‘‘ could prevail and would prevail on 
the Council.” That was the intention of the Depart- 
mental Committee and af the Government. This declara- 
tion of the Government spokesman will, we hope, remove 
many misapprehensions as to the object of the Bill. 


| Pages EUSTACE PERCY’s explanation of the Crown 

representation on the Council of the University is 
ingenuous. He disclaimed any desire on the part of the 
Government to control university 
policy. Notwithstanding Dr. Graham 
Little’s protest, we agree that the effect 
of the Act will be to reduce rather than to increase 
Government control over university education. The 
detailed work of the University Grants Committee will 
be abolished under the new dispensation. The object 
of Crown representation, according to the President, is 
to introduce business men into the administration of the 
University “in the most efficient way possible.” If any- 


Crown 
Representation : 


body could suggest, Lord Eustace Percy said, any better 
way in which that independent representation could 
better be secured, given the peculiar conditions of London, 
he would be very glad to consider it. Why not apply to 
Selfridge’s or some other universal provider ? Seriously, 
admitting the need for men of business experience on 
the Council, we suggest that a higher note might have 
been sounded as regards the representation of the Crown. 


R. GRAHAM LITTLE, the member for the Univer- 
sity, moved the rejection of the Bill in an able 
but not altogether convincing speech. He discovered a 
new danger in the threat to the inde- 
pendence of the affiliated colleges. 
This argument is novel, for one of the 
chief objects of the Bill is to promote co-ordination and 
development of University education in London, and 
this cannot be achieved, as experience has shown, unless 
the position of the University vis-a-vis its affliated 
colleges is greatly strengthened. Dr. Little also argued 
that the Imperial link would be weakened and that the 
external side was faced with a serious menace; but 
this argument was not fully developed and would be 
difficult to substantiate. Sir Alfred Hopkinson wel- 
comed the assurance of the Government that the nghts 
and privileges of external students would be maintained 
and stressed the importance of introducing the “ business 
element.” He was not convinced, however, that Govern- 
ment nomination was the best means of securing this 
representation. 


Rejection 
Moved : 


TE Bill passed through its committee stage without 

serious amendment. Dr. Little proposed that the 
representation of the Crown on the Council should be 
reduced from four to two, and of the 
London County Council from two to 
one, and that three members appointed 
by Convocation should fill the vacancies thus created. 
After a long discussion, the amendment was negatived. 
Mr. Somerville raised the important question of the 
representation of the City of London, suggesting that 
from the City and the City Companies generous financial 
help might be secured for the University. Lord Eustace 
Percy replied that representation of this kind on the 
Senate might be secured by the co-option of members, 
for which provision had been made. There were other 
important bodies with substantial claims for represen- 
tation, and it was impossible to give representation to all. 


The Committee 
Stage. 


SF the recently issued Report on Education 
and Industry deals oniy with one part of the 
Committee’s terms of reference, it would be unwise, 
perhaps, to say much more, at this 
juncture, than that the summary of 
recommendations makes disappointing 
reading. These recommendations may, of course, have 
implications which will be seen more clearly when 


Education and 
Industry : 
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the second part of the Report appears: we must, in 
classic phrase, “ wait and see.” In the meantime it will 
be recalled that the Committee was appointed to 
“ inquire into and advise upon the public system of 
education in England and Wales in relation to the 
requirements of trade and industry, with particular 
reference to the adequacy of the arrangements for enabling 
young persons to enter into and retain suitable employment.” 
The portion we have italicized has been dealt with in the 
present Report, and it presents a task which might well 
baffle the most earnest and optimistic committee any 
Government could appoint. The arrangements which 
enable young persons to enter into suztable employment 
are notoriously inadequate and uncertain: how far 
arrangements can be made to secure retention of 
employment is a problem containing so many con- 
flicting factors that even attempted soiutions are usually 
lost beneath the trite piety of phrases concerning 
personality—a matter which, it is often glibly assumed, 
transcends even opportunity. 


Le may be, then, that the difficulty of the problem is 

responsible for the guarded wording of some of the 
recommendations even in the case of issues which have 
already the backing of considerable 
public opinion. The raising of the 
school leaving age would, it is admitted, 


School Leaving 
Age: Compul- 


Part lit remove many existing difficulties, but 
Schools : “ the change, if made, should be made 

for educational rather than industrial 

reasons.” The italics are ours. Almost precisely the 


same phrase occurs in a recommendation which deals 
with the advantages of compulsory day continuation 
schools. The Committee’s problem is, of course, linked 
with the administration of ‘‘ Choice of employment and 
Unemployment Insurance for Juveniles.” It is recom- 
mended that the powers of Local Education Authorities 
(under Section 107 of the Education Act, 1921) should 
be maintained, but, in connexion with the same 
questions, a recommendation that the present system, 
under which responsibility for administration is shared 
by the Board of Education and Ministry of Labour, 
should be terminated and the central responsibility 
assumed by the Ministry is opposed by one member of 
the Committee, Mr. Byng Kenrick, who bases his 
dissent upon the Chelmsford Report. 


AMONG what appear to be the most important 
recommendations occur those of the setting up of 
a National Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment, 
upon which Local Education Author- 


2 Other da. ities should be strongly represented, 
“lee and the bringing into operation of a 


permanent scheme of Juvenile Unem- 
ployment Centres conducted by Local Education 
Authorities under the Ministry of Labour; for this 
purpose a permanent appropriation of public money is 
recommended. Necessary legislation, too, 1s recom- 
mended to give effect to a scheme of Working Certificates, 
under which it would be a statutory obligation on 
employers before engaging juveniles who are exempt 
from obligation to attend school, and are below the age 
of entry into Unemployment Insurance, to require from 
them a Working Certificate issued by the Exchange or 
Bureau, and a statutory obligation on every such juvenile 
seeking employment to attend a juvenile employment 
centre or other course of instruction when required to 
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do so. Upon those recommendations which urge co- 
operation between neighbouring areas with regard to 
employment, the maintenance of the provision that a 
child shall not leave sthool until the end of the term in 
which the fourteenth birthday is reached, and the 
increasing of the volume of information available to 
parents and children as to industrial conditions, we shall 
make no comment. It should be noted, however, that 
Juvenile Employment and Advisory Committees should 
have access to the views of teachers in secondary and 
technical as well as in elementary schools. 


“THE period of educational conferences is again close 

upon us; indeed by the time that this issue of 
the Journal is in our readers’ hands, the conferences 
will have begun. The virtual abandon- 
ment of the old practice by which 
every educational society settled the 
date of its annual meeting independently has’ been 
abundantly justified by its results. Education is now 
envisaged, and is presented to the general reading public, 
as essentially one great national activity. The seemingly 
separate parts are seen to be separate only as the parts 
of any living organism are separate. The distinction 
between university and school, secondary and elemen- 
tary, liberal and vocational, public and private, are all 
necessary in the actual working of the vast whole. But 
these annual conferences as now organized help to bring 
out the intimate connection as well as the distinction. 
And this advantage is clearly reflected in the oppor- 
tunities which teachers and administrators of all kinds 
have of gaining that contact with one another which is 
an essential condition of understanding and sympathy. 
There will be meetings of different sorts, from business 
meetings ‘‘ for members only ” to crowded gatherings, 
not only of teachers, but of other friends of education. 
Let us hope that for light and leading the forthcoming 
conferences will compare favourably with any of their 
predecessors. 


Educational 
Conferences. 


Te annual report of the Education Officer of the 
London County Council necessarily assumes in 
great part the form of bare statistical and other facts. 
But Mr. Gater has, we think wisely, 
London Schools brightened his pages by an account, 
Children : written by Dr. P. B. Ballard, of the 
elementary schools of London, as 
viewed by one who has known them intimately for 
forty years. The School Medical Officer also draws some 
interesting conclusions from photographs of former and 
present-day school children which illustrate the text. 
These photographs give striking support to the evidence 
that modern educational methods have made children 
healthier and happier than they used to be. It is 
important that social values such as these should receive 
due recognition in any assessment of the results of the 
present system of elementary education. We hear a 
good deal about a falling-off in spelling and in arith- 
metical accuracy, and so on, as compared with the old 
rigorous days ; and it is quite possible that the pendulum 
has swung rather too far in the direction of interest as 
distinguished from effort. But the failing leans to 
virtue’s side, and, so far as it exists, it is in process of 
correction. Meantime, we are more and more acting 
on the conviction that a happy childhood is a life-long 
blessing. 


I2 
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Te figures relating to London education are of 
course stupendous. The Council maintains or 
aids more than 1,500 schools and institutions, attended 
by more than a million persons, of 
whom about one-third attend volun- 
tarily, the rest being children of com- 
pulsory school age. The annual cost of educating a 
pupil in a London elementary school is £16, in a central 
school £27, and in a secondary school £41. A blind child 
costs £60, a physically defective child £53, and a mentally 
defective child £43. A notable feature of Mr. Gater’s 
report is the reference to traffic accidents, which are 
becoming an increasing source of anxiety, notwith- 
standing the precautions taken. In 1925, more than 
9,000 children under 16 were killed or injured, and 
traffic accidents are figuring more largely in the causes 
of teachers’ absences. A somewhat disquieting fact is 
the greater number of cases of juvenile delinquency, 
notwithstanding the fall in child population, although it 
is to be noted that even now the proportion of serious 
cases is very small. Voluntary day continuation schools 
are attended by over 10,000 boys and girls, an increase 
of 14 per cent over the figures for the previous year. 
Altogether the report is a record of ground gained, of 
good work done, and of promise for the future. 


a is good news to hear that only twenty-seven 
members of our Lower House could be induced to 
vote in favour of the possible destruction of the churches 
an in the City of London. Lord Hugh 
Churcher; Cecil is one of our most conscientious 
" legislators, but he has been born out 
of his time ; he has the medieval mind of a Torquemada 
and would sacrifice everything to his own view of the 
duty of the Christian Church. However, we have in 
these columns no interest in the political side of the 
controversy ; its educational importance has not been 
sufficiently considered. No one seems to have men- 
tioned what an education it is for a child to visit—and 
better still to. worship in—these edifices erected in an 
age of faith. What could be better to teach such a one 
history than to see the Norman chapel of St. John in 
the Tower, to attend service in St. Peter ad Vincula on 
Sunday morning with the Guards, and hear them join 
in the military hymns and not be allowed to leave the 
building before the representative of the King, the 
Lieutenant of the Tower, has walked out in solitary 
state ? Therein are the tombs of many of those executed 
on Tower Green. If he visits St. Bartholomew the 
Great, he is reminded of Henry I and his minister, 
Rahere. In St. Olave’s, Hart Street, he can sit in 
Pepys’s pew, see his tomb, and read the affecting 
epitaph to his wife. In St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, the 
Westminster Abbey of the City, he sees the tombs of 
Sir Thomas Gresham and Sir Julius Caesar. At All 
Hallows, Barking, the cradle of Toc H, he can study the 
finest series of brasses in our city. At St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, he can see the tomb of Milton. 


WE do not mean to infer that any of the above- 
named would be touched even by the most 
ardent advocate of new churches in Tooting or Totten- 
ham; but even the least interestin 

pair es of these buildings, such as St. Mary 
Woolnoth, or St. Alban, Wood Street, 
has points of interest that should not be destroyed to 
permit wealthy banks and insurance offices to enlarge 


their buildings, and pay heavily for the privilege. It 
is often urged that Londoners have not that corporate 
spirit so evident in provincial towns like Glasgow, 
Manchester, or Leeds. And yet the London Society, 
which exists for the very purpose of increasing in- 
terest in what is, after all, the most important town 
in the world, can gather more members than it can 
accommodate for any of its excursions to the historic 
sites at our doors. History can best be taught by 
reference to the things we know ; if we have seen a spot 
where great events have occurred, how much more 
likely we are to recollect it. How the great Addison lives 
for us if we see the ‘Adam and Eve’ in the Kensington 
High Street. Now a reputable Trust House, it was in 
Addison’s day a country inn, whither he would repair 
to drink, and that when the nagging tongue of his 
Countess proved too annoying. 


OLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE at New Cross has cele- 
brated the twenty-first anniversary of its birth. 
The original plan of the University of London to estab- 
, lisha great training college for teachers 
aera in the buildings presented by the 
Goldsmiths’ Company has been brought 
to full fruition. For this achievement, congratulations 
are primarily due to the two wardens, Mr. Loring, who 
died in the War, and Mr. T. Raymont who, we regret 
to learn, will shortly sever his connection with the 
College. Dr. Graham Wallas, the chairman of the 
Delegacy, said with justifiable pride, that it had 
built up, not only the largest, but by all agreement the 
best training college in England. The whole question 
of the training of teachers is now in the melting 
pot. Whatever may be decided, the contribution of 
Goldsmiths’ College to this essential work will be 
regarded with respect and admiration. 


i his address to the boys and parents of Sloane School, 

Chelsea, at the annual prize-giving, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, sometimes called “ the gloomy Dean,” was 
positively cheerful on the question of 
secondary education. The movement, 
Dean Inge said, was from a national 
point of view a very good one. If efficiency is our aim, 
we must see that the right man is in the right place, the 
tools in the hands of those who could use them. Boys 
from poor families were sometimes intended to become 
great scholars and scientists, and they ought to have 
the opportunity. This is sound gospel, both in a social 
and an economic sense, and it is well that it should be 
propagated by a leader of the Church whose record in 
this matter is somewhat piebald. 


TE proposal of the Assistant Masters’ Association to 

establish an educational bureau, recalls Mr. 
Acland’s scheme for the Office of Special Inquiries and 
Reports at the Board of Education. Mr. 
(now Sir) Michael Sadler was the first 
Director, and the original intention was 
to give the office great freedom of investigation. Under a 
later dispensation, Mr. Sadler felt that this freedom was 
restricted and tendered his resignation. The office has 
never recovered from the loss of prestige which resulted, 
though it still existsin name. We have read with interest, 
in the “ A.M.A.”, Mr. R. H. Tawney’s suggestions “‘ as to 
the work which might be done by an education research 
and information bureau.” Much of the work proposed 


An Educational 
Bureau 
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could appropriately be done by the Board of Education. 
On the other hand, there is a real need for independent 
criticism and research, broadly based on the teaching 
profession, and we wish success to the new enterprise if 
and when it takes definite shape. Should not the 
Teachers’ Registration Council associate itself with this 
important work ? 


Goes reports generally emphasize the 
good side of things; teachers’ organizations the 
defects. At a recent meeting in Dublin the national 


teachers’ organization called the atten- 


Gri : f oe 
Prlnary i tion of the public to the condition of 
Teachers many of the national schools, whose 
pn SkA buildings were a disgrace to a civilized 


community. Sanitary arrangements 
sometimes did not exist, or were very primitive ; three 
or more classes were sometimes held in one room ; and 
medical and dental examinations were sorely needed. 
The meeting was intended to give publicity to these 
things, but the teachers have a proposal to remedy 
them. Educational control is at present too bureau- 
cratic. They want an Educational Bill to provide for 
(1) a council of education, to assist the Minister in all 
educational matters, and (2) an educational authority 
in each county and county borough, whose main func- 
tions shall be to make provision for adequate and 
suitable school accommodation, and for the heating, 
cleaning, and general upkeep and maintenance of school 
buildings. The policy is sound, but for some occult 
reason the Ministry of Education has set its face against 
an advisory council, although this worked well under 
the old Agricultural and Technical Instruction Board, 
and has been recommended by various commissions, and 
repeatedly asked for by the representatives of schools. 


TE Free State Department of Education has pub- 
lished its report for the year 1924-25. It has 
under it 5,914 schools, 5,636 primary with 493,382 
pupils, and 278 secondary with 22,897 

Reding erg ere pupils. The cost of the primary schools 
in public money was £3,501,790, an 
average of {7 Is. 11d. per head, and of the secondary 
schools £319,525, an average of {13 Igs. Id. per head. 
The cost per head is much below that in England and 
Wales, Norway, and Switzerland, and is just one-half 
that of Holland. The Department recognizes that its 
first work should be the co-ordination of primary, 
secondary, and technical education, but points out that 
co-ordination under local control as carned out in 
England and Scotland would present very grave diffi- 
culties. What was immediately possible has been done. 
Aims and methods have been unified by the co-ordina- 
tion of the curricula of the various systems and the 
creation of administrative machinery to keep the work 
of all three branches in harmony. The curricula for 
primary and secondary schools are dovetailed into one 
another, and the courses in the training colleges for 
primary teachers are assimilated to those in secondary 
schools. The inspectorate, too, has been reorganized on 
similar lines. The chief obstacle to further co-ordination 
is that primary education is free, and secondary is not, 
and few students pass by scholarships from primary to 
secondary schools. The Minister, however, now has 
power to make attendance at post-primary courses 
compulsory up to the age of 16. There would still 
remain a lacuna on the side of technica] education, 
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which may be filled up when the present Commission 
on this subject has reported. The task of education in 
the Free State 1s complicated by the great experiment 
of creating a bilingual country, the progress of which is 
sketched in the report. 


“THE teaching of colloquial Irish has been compulsory 

in the primary schools of the Free State; it has 
been encouraged in various ways in the secondary 
schools, and in the coming school year, 
1927-28, it will be an essential subject 
for the Intermediate Certificate Ex- 
amination for all pupils. Was this contemplated when 
the treaty was made? Was it clearly understood on 
both sides, that citizens of the Free State who objected 
would be subject to compulsion or to pressure to learn 
a language which they had no intention of using ? 
Anyhow, after three years’ experience, the conscience 
of many thoughtful people is growing increasingly 
uneasy as to the results. Primary education is asserted 
by large numbers of persons with experience to have 
seriously deteriorated. An hour a day given to Irish 
has not at present increased the number of Irish-speaking 
citizens, while it has taken time from other subjects. 
Children from the primary schools competing for 
scholarships in secondary schools achieve results much 
below the standard formerly attained. Protestant 
schools in particular are hard hit. It becomes more and 
more difficult to obtain sufficient candidates for the 
training colleges, for the admitted reason that young 
men and women have no inclination for a life devoted 
to teaching Irish and teaching in Irish. The Dublin 
Protestant Training College this year, out of 100 candi- 
dates, found only nineteen come up to a standard never 
very high. The supply of good candidates has dropped. 
It is a serious question for Protestant schools. In 
secondary schools the encouragement and extension of 
Irish teaching has led to the almost complete disap- 
pearance of German from the curriculum, and to the 
rapid decline in French. Unless the proposed rule is 
withdrawn, candidates for the Intermediate Certificate 
will next year have to qualify in the following five 
subjects: Irish, English, history and geography, mathe- 
matics, and science. Other subjects must find what 
place they can. Is this a satisfactory curriculum for 
secondary schools ? And is it satisfactory that there 
should be no variety of curriculum in them ? 


Compulsory 
irish. 


N his lecture on “ Psychological Difficulties of the 
Nursery,” Dr. C. W. Kimmins published some con- 
clusions of great educational interest, based apparently 
on direct observations. His division 
of child-life and adolescence into age- 
- periods on psychological lines deserves 
careful study. The years from three to six, “ the great 
fantasy period,” are of great importance in the child’s 
life. From six to ten, the child is docile and happy, 
ego-centric, and content to play alone. From ten to 
fourteen, the herd instinct begins to develop, and from 
fourteen to nineteen is “ the age of romance.” Dr. 
Kimmins states that up to the age of fourteen there is 
no dreaming connected with the opposite sex. Day 
dreaming, he says, is not necessarily harmful, but if 
carried too far may be a bad preparation for the rough 
and tumble of life. A happy home is the great safeguard 
of mental stability in later life, as specialists have 
confirmed. 


Day 
Dreams. 
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[He thanks of the teaching profession are due to 
the headmaster of Uppingham for his spirited 
defence of the decision to close the school because of 
the outbreak of poliomyelitis, which 
was criticized by two eminent phy- 
sicians, Lord Dawson, and Dr. James 
Collier. An epidemic of this kind places the head of an 
institution in a position of extreme difficulty. In the 
present state of the knowledge of this disease, it is 
impossible to decide with complete assurance whether 
it is wiser to send all the boys to their homes or to 
attempt isolation within the school. Either course may 
lead to disastrous results. The duty of the medical 
profession is to elucidate these mysterious diseases 
rather than to rush into print in order to attack a col- 
league in another profession whose decision was evi- 
dently based on expert advice and anxious consideration, 
and has apparently been justified by events. 


Poliomyelitis. 


T the last meeting of the Court of the University 
of Wales held at Brecon, a useful discussion on the 
relations between the University and rural areas took 
place. It was contended that, whereas 
the cost of elementary and secondary 
education in such areas has increased 
enormously in the last twenty years, 
there has been very little progress in the quality of that 
education. But surely the University cannot be blamed 
for this. The difficulties of rural education are mainly 
due to the excessive number of very small schools, 
expensively and yet inefficiently staffed, resulting in the 
employment of a low percentage of certificated teachers 
and a big bill for salaries. This difficulty will not be 
overcome until Local Education Authorities embark on 
a courageous plan which, disregarding mere local 
sentiment, will reduce the number of schools, provide 
adequate conveyance, and enable them to improve 
the quality of stafhng and so provide additional 
facilities and practical instruction in elementary and 
advanced courses in secondary schools. The training 
departments of the University are equipped to supply 
adequately any number of vacancies for certificated 
teachers in elementary schools; the difficulty does not 
lie in the capacity of the University to supply, but in 
the capacity of the Local Education Authority to 
absorb. Even in secondary schoof$ a diploma or certi- 
ficate in education is, in view of the keen competition 
for posts, almost a sine qua non. Rural secondary 
schools undoubtedly suffer in the competition for State 
scholarships, the examination for which will now be 
controlled by the Central Welsh Board, on which the 
University has great influence. This is a point for con- 
sideration, if the University desires to share out its 
advantages equally between urban and rural areas. 
TE second charge, that the tutorial extra-mural 
side of University work is out of touch with rurai 
requirements and aspirations, may seem to contain some 
germ of truth. The bulk of such 
classes are held in urban areas, and the 
majority of classes are in subjects 
mainly of interest to the town-dweller—the economics 
group. But the restrictions ımposed on the expenditure 
of the University have been such as to compel it to 
proceed with extreme caution in the provision of these 
classes. It has had to be guided almost entirely by the 
strength of the demand, and the demand has been most 


The University 
of Wales 
and Rural Areas : 


And Extension 
Classes. 


insistent in urban areas. Still there is some ground for 
saying that the University ought to have planted the seed 
for a future demand in rural areas by sending out its lec- 
turers to get into touch with the many voluntary cultural 
agencies which exist at present in the countryside, and 
which are comparatively ineffective because they are so 
numerous and so isolated one from another. The close 
contact between the University and technical adult edu - 
cation in the form of classes under agricultural education 
committees of the County Council must not be forgotten. 
This system works with great efficiency in Wales. The 
main difficulty is that elementary and secondary schools 
do not appear to be playing their part in implanting an 
interest in rural pursuits and industries so as to ensure 
the cliéniéle for their classes. 


N announcement of the greatest interest and sig- 
nificance was made at the last meeting of the 
Central Welsh Board at Shrewsbury. Mr. Percy Watkin, 
Permanent Secretary of the Welsh 


a A i Department of the Board of Education, 
Controversy: attended and stated that the proposals 


for the provision of income for the 
Central Welsh Board had been approved by the Board of 
Education and the Treasury, and would take effect from 
April 1, 1927. This brings to an end a long period of con- 
troversy and grave difħculty. Since the War statutory 
provision under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
have proved insufħcient to provide funds for the Central 
Welsh Board, and so Local Education Authorities had 
to be asked for voluntary contributions. In 1925 a 
special committee submitted proposals for the estab- 
lishment of co-operation between the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Central Welsh Board in the matter of the 
inspection of secondary schools in Wales. The present 
financial arrangements are that the Central Welsh 
Board is entitled to certain statutory contributions from 
Local Education Authorities under Section 42 of the 
Education Act of 1918; these contributions were sup- 
plemented by voluntary contributions from the Local 
Education Authorities. On these contributions Local 
Education Authorities received the usual 50 per cent 
grant. Under the new proposals, until the present 
balance of the Board is practically used up, annual 
contributions to the amount of £4,200 will be received 
from the Local Education Authorities of Wales, and 
£4,200 will come direct from the Board of Education. 
Safeguards are included necessitating the consent of the 
Board of Education and Local Education Authorities 
in certain eventualities. 


HIS arrangement will now be embodied in a statu- 
tory enactment so that the opposition of the two 
authorities, Denbighshire and Merionethshire, which have 
not yet accepted the scheme, will be 
overcome. It is clear that the solution 
now reached is but the prelude to very 
important changes in the organization and administra- 
tion of secondary education in Wales. Wales has already 
had a unique experience of over thirty years in the 
organization of a national system of secondary education, 
and a motion has been tabled for the establishment 
of a National Council of Education in Wales. Under 
the new and easier financial conditions the Central 
Welsh Board will naturally strengthen its position and 
develop its organization and panel of inspectors, so that, 
in the course of the next few years, the ground will have 
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been prepared for an amalgamation of the Central 
Welsh Board and the Board of Education to form the 
nucleus of a National Council of Education. There are 
critics who take the view that co-operation between the 
small inspectorate of the Central Welsh Board and the 
large inspectorate of the Welsh Department will vir- 
tually mean the disappearance of the former as a 
separate entity. Another view is that the increasing 
influence of the University on secondary education in 
Wales will ultimately result in the supervision of the 
Central Welsh Board by the University Court. 


\ Ñ THEN, in 1919, the Scottish Education Department 
drew up minimum national scales of salaries, in 
consultation with the education authorities and the 
teachers, it left the details concerning 


Kse the salaries of the responsible teachers 
eman in secondary schools unsettled, only 
Salaries. requiring that the previous Craik scales 


should be followed as a temporary 
expedient. The outcome of this slackness of definition 
was the long course of litigation which has just come to 
an end in the House of Lords with a verdict in favour 
of the Rector of Perth Academy against the Education 
Authority of Perthshire, which had sought to cut down 
his salary in an attempt at economy. Apart from any 
question of law, the judgment has met with general 
approval both inside and outside the teaching profession. 
It is realized that it is unseemly that the small body of 
teachers at the head of the secondary schools should be 
made the victims of salary reductions from which their 
contemporaries in elementary schools are protected by 
the official scales. The Scottish Education Department 
has come very badly out of the case. The cause of 
the trouble, it was pointed out by Lord Shaw, 
was ‘“‘the nebulous and perplexing deliverance 
issued by the Department in I919” in the first 
instance, followed by its attempt to evade its proper 
responsibility when it approved of the Education 
Authority’s cut with the reservation that it must be 
legal. Now that the matter has been decided at law, the 
Department will have to face the necessity for establish- 
ing proper scales for secondary school headmasters in 
place of the unsatisfactory makeshift plan of r919. If 
and when it does so, the teachers must insist that the 
footnote relating to non-graduate teachers—another 
temporary expedient which has brought much trouble 
to Scottish education—should also disappear. With the 
Burnham Scales ensuring a stable equilibrium in 
England, there is no longer any reason for these disturb- 
ing uncertainties in Scotland. 


AT the last meeting of Glasgow University Court the 
proposal that an educational clinic be established 
in connection with the work of the Education Depart- 
ment of the University was warmly 

An ne approved. The directors of the clinic 

; are Dr. Boyd, Dr. Shepherd Dawson, 

and Dr. Thoiless, and the staff is to be drawn from 
Education graduates in Glasgow colleges and schools, 
helped by the honours students in Education. The 
clinic offers its services to teachers in the West of 
Scotland who wish guidance in dealing with problem 
cases in behaviour and learning among the ordinary 
school population, and is intended to be a centre of 
research. Its development will be followed with lively 
interest by all desirous of seeing educational science 
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brought into closer touch with the work of the school. 
Delinquents and defectives have hitherto had more than 
their fair share of the educational psychologist’s atten- 
tion. The institution of a clinic for the benefit of more 
normal children deserves a welcome for the promise it 
gives of new and better methods of meeting the diffi- 
culties of the class-room. 


M R. DAVID SALMON, formerly Principal of Swan- 
sea Training College, has been devoting some of 
his well-earned leisure to tracing the history of education 
in Pembrokeshire, whither he has be- 
taken himself on his retirement. Prac- 
tically nothing appears to be known 
about education in Pembrokeshire before 1600, but 
Mr. Salmon has collected information about education 
in the seventeenth and following centuries, including 
the charity schools, the circulating schools, the begin- 
nings of grant aid, the school boards, and the effects of 
the Education Act of 1902. The pamphlet may be said 
to form a particular example of the general statements 
that are made in the text-books of the history of 
education in England and Wales. In this sense it is of 
interest to any one who is interested in the general 
subject. But to local patriotism such an account makes 
a still stronger appeal. In this sense it takes its place 
besides much else that is being done to elucidate local 
history, geography, folk-lore, and the like. Nothing 
could be better calculated to promote reality in teaching 
and in learning. We trust that this pamphlet may 
prove only a preliminary sketch of a more extended 
treatment of the same theme by the same writer. 


A County History 
of Education. 


ROM the Yorkshire town of Castleford comes an 
account, written by Mr. T. R. Dawes, headmaster 
of the Castleford Secondary School, of the pageants 
which have become a feature of the 
local life, there and elsewhere. Mr. 
Dawes, who is evidently a prime mover 
in the matter, makes us feel that Froebel’s doctrine of 
play should not be limited to the years of childhood. 
For these pageants, having jolly fun as their direct 
object, may at their best furnish indirectly an education 
in history, in art, in literature, and possibly in music. 
They are an excellent instance of what the Froebelians 
understand as educative play. They provide also an 
interesting illustration of a doctrine of leisure to which 
reference has more than once been made in these notes, 
The coal miners of Castleford have unfortunately had a 
too abundant leisure of late. But, not for the first time 
as it appears, they have made the best of a bad job by 
turning their attention to pageantry, incidentally raising 
funds to help those who have suffered through no fault 
of their own. Not the least advantage of these pageants 
is that in them class distinctions tend to disappear. And 
they are a means of discovering unsuspected ability in 
the cottage as well as in the mansion. 


Pageantry at 
Castleford. 


January 15 is the last day on which applications may be 
sent in for enrolment in Dr. Montessori’s forthcoming Training 
Course in London. Now that the Italian Government is arrang- 
ing yearly Montessorian Training Courses for Italian teachers, 
it is very uncertain when Dr. Montessori will find time 
to pay a visit again. Prospectuses and application forms 
are obtainable from the Hon. Organizer, 45 Dover Street, 
London, W. I. 
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The 
“TEACHING OF ENGLISH” 


Series 


THE FIRST FIFTY TITLES 
Section I-ENGLISH LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, &c. 


Nos. 1-4. ENGLISH, SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. By Ricuarp Witson, B.A., D.Litt. A Graduated Four 
Years Course, leading up to General School and Matriculation Examinations: Part I. Is. 6d. 
(Fourth Edn). Part Il. 1s. 6d. (Third Edn.). Part III. 1s. 9d. (Third Edn.). Part IV. 2s. 
(Third Edn.). 

No. 5. OUR LIVING LANGUAGE. By J. H. G. Grattan and P. Gurrey. Experimental English Grammar 
for Pupils of 14 to 16. Price 3s. 6d. 

No. 47. TAYLOR’S “WORDS AND cout ar ” Edited by Beatrice Saxon SneLL, M.A. Abridged, 
revised, and annotated. Price Is. 9d. (Second Edn.). 

No. 50. PRECIS, NOTES, AND SUMMARIES. By Ricuarp WiLson. Price Is. 9d. (Second Edn.) 


Section I—JUNIOR LITERATURE Section MI—SENIOR LITERATURE 
Is. 6d. each Is. 9d. each 
No. 7. THE APPROACH TO SPENSER. Prose Tales, fol- No. 23. THE PLEASANT LAND OF ENGLAND. By L. S. 
lowed by Extracts; Exercises. Ilustrated. Woop and H. L. Burrows. 
: No. 24. THE TIDE OF TIME in English Poetry. By Sir Henry 
No. 8, THE APPROACH TO CHAUCER. Prose Stories and Nee ER S S 


Poetical; Extracts; Exercises; (lhatretes No. 26. ESSAYS AND ESSAYISTS. By Sir Henry Newsout. 

No. 9. THE APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE. Prose Tales No. 27. THE WORLD REVEALED—ASIA. Edited by A. 
and Extracts. Illustrated. (Fifth Edn.). | Ripcway, LL.B.: Travellers’ Tales. . 

No. 10. THE APPROACH TO TENNYSON. Prose Tales. No. 28. THE WORLD REVEALED—AUSTRALASIA. 
Extracts from the /dylls, and Complete Shorter Poems ; No. 29. TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. Exercises. 
Exercises. Illustrated. No. 30. MIDWINTER. By Jonn Bucuan. Exercises. 

No. 11. STORIES FROM WILLIAM MORRIS. Tales retold No. 31. RICHARD IL. Edited by Sir Henry Newso tr. 


from The Earthly Paradise, with extracts. Exercises. No. 32. MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by 
Illustrated. EveLyN SMITH, B.A. 


No. 12. FABRE’S BOOK OF INSECTS. Translated by Mrs. No- 33. HENRY IV—PART I. Edited by EveLyn Smith, B.A. 


Ropotpu STAWELL. Nos. 34-37. NOBLE ENGLISH. Edited by Sir H. Newsott. 
Selections from leading Prose Writers from Mandeville 
No. 13. ALICE IN WONDERLAND. With Bruno's Revenge. to Johnson. 
Commentary and Notes on the Author. No. 38. THE MAN AND THE BOOK—SCOTT. By Jonn 
No. 14. A BOOK OF ESCAPES AND HURRIED JOURNEYS- BucHAN. 


By Joun Bucuan. Exercises. Illustrated. (Fifth Edn.)- No. 39. A SHORTER BOSWELL. Edited by Jonn Bailey. 
No. 40. THE GREENWOOD. By Sir H. Newsoit. Containing 


No. 15. ANDERSEN AND GRIMM. Tales arranged for Com- Maid Marian, by T. L. Peacock. and cognate material 
parative Study. Exercises. Illustrated. Ga Robia Hood. 

No. 16. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Selected Stories. Illus- No. 41. THE ENGLISH STORY IN PROSE. Edited by PuyLuis 
trated. Exercises. BisHop. A guide to the English novel. 

No. 17. BOYS AND GIRLS OF FICTION. Tom and Maggie N° 4% TRE ENGLISH STORY IN VERSE. Edited by Prvtts 
Tulliver, and John Ridd and Lorna Doone. Exercises. No. 43. THE WORLD REVEALED—SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


No. 18. KINGSLEY’S HEROES. With Andromeda, and Poems No. 44. THE WORLD REVEALED—NORTHERN AFRICA. 
by Morris and Chaucer. Exercises and Pronouncing List. No. 45. TENNYSON AND BROWNING. Contrasted by Guy 


No. 19. THREE NORTHERN ROMANCES. Siegfried, Lohen- Boas. M.A 
aia end Undine. ustrated. er i No. 46. THE SEA IN LITERATURE. By Sir H. Newsotr. 
48, RIMER A. 

No. 20. PATTERN PLAYS. A Book of Plays and Play-Making O O A PRIMER OF LITERATURE. By Dr. A. Compton 
by E. C. Oakpen and Mary Sturt. No. 49. THE TOWN IN LITERATURE. By L. S. Woop and 

No. 21. DAVID COPPERFIELD’S BOYHOOD. Arranged to . L. Burrows. 
make a complete Story. Exercises and Illustrations. No. 51. by oe hala AND COLERIDGE. Contrasted by 

No. 22. SCENES FROM QUENTIN DURWARD. Linked to- No. 52. THE PATH OF THE KING. By Joun Bucuan. 
gether to make a complete Story. Exercises. Exercises. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
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WATER BABIES. By 
Abridged. Fully Illustrated. With Exercises. Is. 3d. 


( 
Series 
SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. Edited by Evetyn No. 74. 
Smitu, B.A. Is. 9d. 

. FOLK TALES OF THE NATIONS. Edited by B. L. K. No. 76. 
Henperson, D.Lit., and C. Catvert, B.A. Illustrated. 

Is. Ód. N ó; 77. 

. PRESTER JOHN. By Jonn Bucuan. With Map and 
Literary Exercises. Is. 6d No. 78. 

. EARLIER ENGLISH DRAMA. Edited by F. J. Tickner 
B.A. From the plays of the Mummers to Everyman. 

8. A 

. THE BLACK ARROW. By R. L. Stevenson. Edited No. 79. 
with Commentary by B. L. K. Henperson, D.Lit. 1s. 9d. 

. HISTORICAL PORTRAITS FROM ENGLISH No. 80. 
LITERATURE. Edited by F. W. Tickner, D.Lit. Self- 
contained passages mostly from modern authors. Is. 9d. 

. THE WORLD REVEALED—SOUTH AMERICA. No. 84 
Edited by ATHELSTAN Ripcway, LL.B. Travel Tales RE S 
from Literary Sources. Is. 9d. 

THE WORLD REVEALED—NORTHERN EUROPE. No- 8? 
Uniform with No. 58. Is. 9d. 

. THE WORLD SOUTHERN EUROPE. No. 90. 
Uniform with the above. Is. 9d. 

. SPORTS AND PASTIMES IN ENGLISH LITERA- 

TURE. Edited by L. S. Woop and H. L. Burrows. No. 91 
With an interesting set of Literary Exercises. ls. 9d. 

. SHELLEY AND KEATS. Edited by Guy Boas. Ex- 

tracts compared and contrasted. ls. 9d. No. 92. 
SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited 

by Everyn Smitu, B.A. Is. 9d. No. 94. 
WILD LIFE STUDIES. By Frances Pitr. Essays on 

the smaller British Fauna. Simply worded. 1s. 6d. No. 9%. 

. BIRDS AND BEASTS IN LITERATURE. Edited by 
CeciLy Boas. Designed for Junior Form use. 1s. 6d. No. 96. 

. PATTERN POETRY—Parr I. Edited by RICHARD 
Wiuson, B.A., D.Litt. Selected Verse for Junior Forms, No. 98. 
with Exercises. Is. 6d. 

. PATTERN POETRY—Parr II. Edited by RicHarp No. 99. 
Witson, B.A., D.Litt. Standard and Modern Verse for 
Middle Forms, with Exercises. 1s. 9d. No. 100. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by 
EvELYN SMITH, B.A. Is. 9d. No. 103 

. THE FAIRY BOOK—Parr |. By Mrs. Craik. Illus- 

co sf Selected Fairy Tales simply told for Juniors. 
s. 3d. 

. GRAY, COLLINS, GOLDSMITH, AND COWPER. 
Edited by Guy Boas. Another volume of the ‘ Com- 
parative Poets ” Series. Is. 9d. 

. HISTORY AND POETRY. Edited by D. L. J. Perxins, 

B.A. An Anthology of Verse covering the period from No. 104. 
1603 to 1837. Is. 9d. 
THE Cuartes KINGSLEY. No. 105. 


‘ ATT NARRATIVE POETRY. 


NEXT FORTY-ONE TITLES 


THE FLYING TRUNK AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Hans ANDERSEN. Easier Tales for Juniors. 1s. 3d. 


THE WORLD REVEALED—NORTH AMERICA: 
Uniform with Nos. 58-60. Is. 9d. 


THE WORLD REVEALED—THE ISLES OF THE 
SEA. Uniform with the above. Is. 9d. 


THE ROLL CALL OF HONOUR, By “Q.” _ Bio- 
graphies of Bolivar, John Brown, Lincoln, ` 
Livingstone, Florence Dishungalk Pasteur, AETIA and 
Father Damien. Is. 


CHAUCER AND SPENSER. Edited by Guy Boas. 
A volume of the “ Comparative Poets” Series. Is. 9d: 


JOHNSON AND BOSWELL IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Edited by Jonn Battey. Abridged from Johnson's 
Journey to the Western Islands and Boswell’s Journal of 
a Tour to the pa Is. 9d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by 
Jonn Hamppen, B.A. 1s. 9d. 


. THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN UPPER FORMS. 


By A. J. J. Ratcuirr, M.A. A Practical Handbook for 
Teachers only. 2s. 6d. Post free, 2s. 9d 
PATTERN POETRY—Parrt III. Edited by RicHarp 
Witson. Longer Poems from Chaucer to Francis 
Thompson. With Commentary on each Poem. Is. 
Edited by 
. J. Ratcurr, M.A. Abridgments of the Lay, 
Marmion, and The Lady of the Lake. is. 6d. 


PEARE’S MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


SHAKES 
Edited by Evetyn Situ, B.A. Is. 9d 


THE WORLD REVEALED—FRANCE. Uniform 
with Nos. 76 and 77. Is. 9d. 
SHAKESPEARE’S THE TEMPEST. Edited by 
Joun Hamppen, B.A. Is. 9d. 
SHAKESPEARE’S KING LEAR. Edited by Evetyn 
Smitu, B.A. Is. 9d. 

EARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by 
EveLYN Situ, B.A. Is. 9d. 

EARE’S CORIOLANUS. 
EveLYN Smitu, B.A. Is. 9d. 
MODERN SHORT STORIES. Selected by Jonn 
Bucnan. Is. 9d. 


Edited by 


. NINE MODERN PLAYS. Edited by ibe 


EN, B.A. Is. 9d. Containing The Bi 

Candlesticks, by Norman McKIwnnet, Riders to ellos 
by J. M. Synce, The Little Man by Joun 
The Rehearsal by Maurice Barinc, Allison's Lod by by 
B. M. Dix, The Price of Coal by HAROLD BRIGHOUSE, 
The Poetasters of Ispahan by Cuirrorp Bax, The 
Philosopher of Butterbiggins by Harop CHAPIN, and 
The Old Bull by Bernard GILsert. 
LITTLE PLAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by Evetyn Smrtu, B.A. Is. 9d. 

OF DON QUIXOTE. Simply retold 
for Junior Forms. Fully Illustrated. Is. 3d. 
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Notes on Education i 1926 


By “ An OLD FoceEy.” 


F the year 1926 has not been noteworthy it is due, 
probably, to the uncertainties provoked by the 
Government’s financial proposals and to the industrial 
trouble. Programmes of educational developments are 
now ‘‘ under consideration,” and at the end of the first 
quarter of the new century it is opportune to compare, in 
brief terms, what was with what is, and to consider whether 
we are travelling in the direction of providing ‘‘ a complete 
and generous education” for the benefit of the people. 
Nearly twenty-five years ago the “Old Fogey” had 
occasion to discuss the controversy aroused by the Educa- 
tion Act of 1902, and I venture to quote the concluding 
paragraphs of his review. 
* * * 
He wrote : 

“ But, for practical purposes, the controversy is past ; 
the Act remains. The question also remains whether 
the education of the people, apart from the ‘ commodities 
of education,’ is likely to be improved. The Act, as far 
as I understand it, appears to provide reasonably 
adequate machinery, and much, in the first place, must 
depend upon the way in which this machinery is used. 
The Board of Education is not by the Act divested of 
any of its powers. There are, however, two ways in 
which such powers can be exercised. Traditionally, 
central departments adopt the attitude of Mr. Krook, 
who had a liking for rust and must and cobwebs: ‘ And 
I can’t abear to part with anything I once lay hold of, 
or to alter anything, or to have any sweeping, nor 
scouring, nor cleaning, nor repairing going on about me.’ 
On the other hand, as the Commission on Secondary 
Education suggested, the Central Authority may exist 
not to control, but to supervise; not to override or 
supersede local action, but to foster and co-ordinate 
efforts. It may multiply forms and regulations, examine 
registers, and record the performances of individual 
students ; or it may cease to exercise its ingenuity in the 
manufacture of codes and directories, transfer its 
stationery to the Local Authorities, and concern itself 
with the more urgent and difficult problems connected 
with the ‘contents of education.’ In the second place, 
it seems to me, much must depend upon the constitution 
of the Local Education Committees and the relation of 
those Committees to the civic councils. To these Com- 
mittces, I observe in to-day’s paper, a writer on Liberal 
politics hopes ‘ the Diocesan Conference, the Free Church 
Association, the Roman Catholics, and the teachers may 
be invited to send a champion.’ I ventured two years 
ago to express the hope that the new Local Authority 
would not constitute a ‘new centre of gravity for all 
the educational cranks and faddists, the experts, the 
delegates from insolvent institutions, and aggressive 
interests.’ I would simply repeat that hope with em- 
phasis, and add to my list ‘ heated pulpiteers,’ ‘ men- 
dacious cushion-thumpers,’ and ‘ champions.’ 

* xk xk 

“ For the Local Education Committee, as we are 
destined to suffer it, must not be a ‘glorified School 
Board,’ a battle-place for champions, or a parliament 
of fanatics.. It has to deliberate and administer, not 
with the fervour of the advocate, but with the impar- 
tiality of the judge. And its efficiency will largely depend 
upon the success with which side issues are ignored and 
main principles kept in view. If good government 
consists in the special interest and knowledge of experts, 
assisted by the common sense of laymen, County Coun- 
cils—which can doubtl:ss command a sufficiency of the 
latter—would do well to depend on paid officials for the 
former. But, while the immediate future of the Education 
Act, 1902, may be largely determined by the attitude 


of the central board, and by the constitution of the local 
executive, its ultimate influence is concerned with that 
wider and deeper question—the future of education. It 
does not consist in school furniture and complex schemes 
of study; it will not be cultivated by Government 
regulations or by the King’s inspector fertilizing school 
after school by the gentle fanning of his wings and the 
faint hum of his presence. It is the development of ‘a 
temper, an intellectual habit, an attitude of mind which 
is possible to every kind of study and, indeed, every 
sort of work.’ And we can only be sure of this, that the 
process—as an educational process—must be slow.” 
* * * 


The Act of 1902 substituted for 2,545 School Boards in 
England and Wales, 134 County and County Borough 
Councils controlling elementary and higher education and 
within the larger areas, 192 Borough and Urban District 
Councils, having responsibility for elementary education. 
In round figures the expense of maintaining the elementary 
schools of the country was met by Government grants 
amounting to four millions, local rates eight milhons, 
voluntary contributions and school pence one million. 
Voluntary schools were educating more than half the 
children. If both Board and voluntary schools were equally 
aided by the Government, voluntary schools, to maintain 
efficiency, required subscriptions or other resources of an 
amount not far below the sum of eight millions provided 
by local rates for the Board Schools. Short of terminating 
the voluntary school system the only alternative was to 
make the maintenance of all schools a charge on national 
and local resources. The new Local Education Authorities 
—with few exceptions—sympathetically and impartially 
accepted the responsibility. The Act, it was alleged, 
favoured sectarian schools; and under its provisions, it 
was said, they would increase and multiply. Unquestionably 
it enabled them to survive. But since 1901 the number of 
voluntary schools has fallen by 2,661 and the total Board 
or Council schools gone up by 3,281. And whereas, twenty- 
five years ago, less than half the children were educated in 
board or provided schools, the proportion is now two-thirds. 

* * * 

If one can ignore the sectarian issue and view the ques- 
tion solely as one concerned with conditions of educational 
efficiency, the Act of 1902 was entirely justified. Until 
it was passed, reforms and improvements were determined, 
not on their merits, but by the narrow resources of volun- 
tary schools. Equipment, size of classes, qualifications of 
staff, salaries of teachers were measured by the extent to 
which the voluntary subscriber could be induced to supple- 
ment the Government grant. The average cost for each 
scholar in 1901 was £2 17s. 7$d. in board schools, and in 
voluntary schools £2 6s. 44d. After 1902, except as regards 
non-provided buildings, all questions affecting the work 
of the schools could be considered, in their financial aspect, 
solely as the concern of the tax and ratepayer. During the 
past twenty-five years in the matter of equipment, size of 
classes, qualifications of staff, and the remuneration of 
teachers, progress has been steady and substantial. The 
general improvement in teaching conditions has been 
augmented also by the beneficial possibilities of the school 
medical service and the increasing attention devoted to 
the physical well-being and development of the children. 
I referred, in round figures, to the expenditure in Igor. 
In 1924-25 the Government grants for elementary educa- 
tion were over thirty-two millions, and the contributions 
from local rates over twenty-five millions. 

* * * 


Compared with twenty-five years ago, there is one 


question concerned with elementary schools meriting 
(Continued on page 20) 
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BELL'S FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Elementary Trigonometry 
By C. V. Durell, M.A., and R. M. Wright, M.A. 


This volume, covering the Matriculation and School Certificate stage, is divided into three parts: I, The Right- 
Angled Triangle; II, The General Triangle and Mensuration; III, The General Angle and Compound Angles. A 
second volume will be published later, dealing with Higher Certificate and Scholarship work. 

The authors believe that the principles of Trigonometry are most easily grasped if the numerical work is at first 
of a simple nature, and the material in Part I has been so arranged that it may be taken very early in the school 
course. The treatment of Mensuration is fairly complete. Diagrams throughout the book have been used to illustrate 
examples to a much greater extent than is usual. It has thus been possible to introduce an abundance and variety 
of examples which make the subject matter interesting without burdening the pupils with tedious and verbal 


descriptions. | 


VOLUME I, containing Parts I-III, ready shortly. 


Heat and Light 


By E. Nightingale, M.Sc. 


This book tells in a way which is sure to appeal to 
students the story of how basic discoveries have been 
made. As most teachers prefer to arrange their own 
practical work, important experiments onlv have been 
included. Most of the examples are taken from actual 
School Certificate or Matriculation papers. 

Fully Illustrated. Ready shortly. 


Readable 
Physiology and Hygiene 


By J. Argyll Campbell, M.D., D.Sc. 


A thoroughly interesting introductory book on the 
same lines as the volumes previously issued in this 
well-known ‘‘ Readable ” Series. Volumes now ready 
deal with Physics, Chemistry, Mechanics, Electricity, 
Botany, and Physical Geography. 

With many illustrations. Ready immediately. 


The Structure of the Atom 
By E. N. da C. Andrade, D.Sc. 


A thoroughly revised edition of this brilliant and 
well-known book. It has been brought up-to-date and 
sncorporates the results of the latest work on the 
ubject. 


New (enlarged) edition. Price about 30s. 


Will also be issued in parts. 


The British Empire 


By A. Wilmore, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


The first volume of a new series Bell's Intermediate 
Geographies, specially prepared to meet the needs of 
lower forms in secondary schools, central schools, &c. 
The books combine the spirit and method of the ‘‘ New 
Geography ” with the best of the well-tried methods of 
the older teaching. 

With maps, diagrams, &c. Ready shortly. About 1s. 6d. 


The Elements 


of the Calculus 


By Prof. W. P. Milne, D.Sc., 
and G. J. B. Westcott, M.A. 


A useful introduction to the subject for those who 
require a more concise treatment than is contained in 
the authors’ well-known First Course in the Calculus 
(seventh edition, 7s. 6d.). 

Ready shortly. 


A First Latin Poetry Book 


Selected and edited by 
John Elwyn James, M.A. 
A careful selection of the best Latin poetry from 
Lucretius to Boethius. The editor has added an 


introduction, full vocabulary, &c. 
96 pp. Ready shortly. 


Price about 2s. 6d. 


Elementary Practical Chemistry 
By E. J. Holmyard, M.A., M.Sc., F.I.C. 


5 This new volume in Bell’s Natural Science Series is intended for students preparing for the School Certificate 
Tk Matriculation Examinations. The author has had in mind the very common difficulty of having to deal with 
rge classes. He has also attempted to select and describe experiments in such a way that they may usually be 


- “Ompleted within an hour, or less. The book has been divided into sections, each dealing with a particular type 


of work, and it is hoped that the formation of a course suited to individual needs will be an easy matter. 


Ready immediately. 


128 pp. 


45 figures. Price 2s. 
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special attention. Until recently a number of children 
obtained exemption between the ages of 12 and 13, and 
considerably more than half left soon after attaining the 
age of 13. Now, all the pupils remain to the end of the 
term in which they reach the age of 14. The period of 
elementary education—nine years—is long, uninteresting 
to many, and insufficient for some, of the children. The 
lease of school life should be broken two-thirds of the 
way and renewed under other conditions. Organized in 
two stages, (I) infants and children up to the age of 11, and 
(II) children of 11 and upwards, much might be done to 
remedy some of the defects of the system. While in stage I 
there would be the common and simple aim of attempting 
to enable every child to acquire and to use with intelligence 
the rudiments of knowledge, Stage II should provide 
alternative courses of training. Children with an aptitude 
for school studies should secure advanced elementary 
instruction, including mathematics, a modern language (as 
an aid to English), and elementary science. Children 
without any special aptitude for school studies should 
obtain further teaching in elementary subjects with special 
attention to learning by doing. Some such re-organization 
would tend to speed up progress in the earlier stage, stimu- 
late teachers, and rekindle the flagging interest of the pupils. 
* * * 


While, therefore, in the domain of education—national, 
obligatory, and free—there is still much to be done before 
any impartial critic can rest and be satisfied, the advances 
recorded could not have been made without the Act of 
1902. The future historian, however, will probably regard 
as a more particularly significant consequence of the Act 
the advance in the field of education other than elementary. 
To some extent County and County Borough Councils had 
prepared the way, by ten or twelve years’ administration 
of the “ Residue Grant,” in supplying and aiding the 
supply of technical instruction. There is some obscurity 
in the earlier statistical and financial returns relating to 
higher education, but in 1901 the amount contributed by 
Government towards training colleges, secondary schools, 
science and art schools and classes, evening schools, &c., 
appears to have been about half a million. In the same 
year, Local Authorities expended over three-quarters of a 
million out of the residue grant, about £100,000 out of rates. 

The total grants in 1924-25 (including the Residue 
Grant) were nearly six millions, and the contributions from 
rates just over that total. 

In 1901, the number of secondary schools aided by the 
Government was 341 with 35,730 pupils. In 1924-25 there 
were 1,284 schools on the grant list, and 383 recognized 
but not aided, the total number of pupils being 414,672. 

* * $ 


This rapid development of secondary school provision is 
intimately associated with the conditions under which 
young people are prepared for the profession of teaching. 
The abolition of the traditional system of enrolling pupil 
teachers stimulated—intentionally—the establishment of 
secondary schools, and reduced—incidentally—the supply 
of teachers. The change in policy was, in fact, one of the 
progenitors of the Burnham salary scales. The final step 
in discounting the process of affording special facilities for 
the production of teachers, has recently been announced. 
The boy or girl aspiring to be a pedagogue will remain at 
the secondary school until the appropriate age for admission 
to a training college. Opinions differ as to the wisdom of 
discontinuing the year of student-teachership during which 
it might be discovered whether the aspirant had any native 
capacity for practical teaching. However, the change will, 
at least tend to prolong the period of secondary school 
life, and provide material for advanced courses. 

* * * 

On the census of 1921, and the Board’s statistics, the 
proportion of the population under secondary education is 
now approximately ten per thousand of the population. 
This calculation does not bring into account the pupils in 
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private and preparatory schools not recognized by the 
Board. Secondary schools are costly to provide and expen- 
sive to maintain. They may be regarded as highly efficient 
pieces of educational machinery designed to perform a 
particular function. That is, to educate boys and girls for 
at least five years, and to discharge them with the token 
of the School Certificate Examination. In view of the 
demand for the extension of secondary school accommo- 
dation, it is pertinent to examine the results of the existing 
provision. Of the pupils who left the schools in 1924-25, 
37-7 per cent attended for not over three years; 63.7 per 
cent for not over four years, and, 


Over four but not over five years .. ee 19.2 
3 five » n» SIX ,, pa ae 11.8 
» six years aus : 5.3 


In the matter of the first examination in 1924-25, 40,732 
sat and 28,441 passed. In 1920-21 there were 378,480 
pupils in the secondary schools aided or recognized by the 
Board. Allowing a normal course of five years, approxi- 
mately one-fifth of this total should have been available 
for the examination four or five years later, that is 75,696. 

* * * 


These figures point to the conclusion that the highly 
efficient piece of educational machinery represented by the 
secondary school is, under present conditions, failing to a 
disturbing extent, to perform the particular functions for 
which it is designed. The reason for this state of affairs 
is due partly to the quality of the raw material, and largely 
to the lack of suitable alternatives for those who desire 
opportunities of further education. It is extremely doubtful 
whether additional secondary school accommodation can 
be justified, but, it seems obvious, greater care should be 
exercised in the admission of pupils, and other, less am- 
bitious, facilities provided for those who are not likely to 
complete the course successfully. 

Pupils are now encouraged to enter the schools under 
twelve years of age. The admission examination may be a 
reasonably satisfactory test of attainment and also to some 
extent of ability. But it cannot assess qualities of mind 
and character, without which the ascertained degrees of 
attainment and ability may be infertile. There should be a 
further investigation of ability to profit by the secondary 
school course at the end of the first three years, and a 
resolute winnowing. 

* * 

Looking backward, the period following 1902—grievously 
interrupted by the Great War—added substantially to the 
ways and means of education, and unquestionably im- 
proved its administrative machinery. ‘‘ The slave stands 
fit for the labour ” but “the Master’s mandate is still to 
seek,’’ the reason is that, as Earl Balfour, I think, once said, 
changes trouble our complacency ; we like our labels old. 
It may be doubted whether the enlarged educational 
opportunities have influenced the national attitude of 
mind, but there is undoubtedly an increasing public interest 
in, and demand for, education and school training. This 
may be ascribed partly to the War ; it is also largely due 
to the municipal activity and responsibility in the pro- 
vision of the service. The danger is, in these days of doles, 
that people animated by the laudable desire to obtain higher 
education for their children, tend to rely too much upon 
the unfathomed resources of the State, and too little upon 
their own capacity to make sacrifices. 

$ $ * 


Comparing what was with what is, the impressive, and 


to some extent alarming, factor, is that of the great incre-. ` 


ment in educational expenditure. The figures for twenty- 
five years ago and to-day, which I have given, speak for 
themselves. So many alien circumstances having con- 
tributed to their inflation— the far too low conceptions of 
what was necessary in earlier years and the present differ- 
ence in the value of money—they cannot be regarded as a 
correct index of progress or development. Nevertheless 
(Continued on page 22) 
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OUTING HANDBOOKS 


TEXTBOOKS FOR 
OUTDOOR WORK AND PLAY 


3s. 6d. net each 


Airedale, The. By W. Haynes. 

Amateur Rodmaking. By P. D. Frazer. 
Illustrated. 

Automobile Operation. By A. L. Brennan, Jr. 

Boxing. By D. C. Hutchison. Illustrated. 

Bull Terrier, The. By W. Haynes. 

Camp Cookery. By Horace Kephart. Illustrated. 

Canoe, The: Its Selection, Care, and Use. 
By R. E. Pinkerton. Illustrated. 

Fine Art of Fishing, The. By Samuel G. Camp. 

Fishing Kits and Equipment. By Samuel G. 
Camp. Illustrated. 

Fishing Tackle. By P. D. Frazer. Illustrated. 

Fishing with Floating Flies. By Samuel G. Camp. 

Fox Hound, The. By R. D. Williams. Illustrated. 

Fox Terrier, The. By W. Haynes. Illustrated. 

How to Play Tennis. By James Burns. Illustrated. 

Intensive Farming. By L.C. Corbett. Illustrated 

Marine Motor, The. By F. W. Sterling. Illus- 
trated. 

Modern Golf. By Harold H. Hilton. 

Navigation for the Amateur. By Captain E. T. 
Morton. Illustrated. 

Outdoor Photography. By J. A. Dimock. 
Illustrated. 

Outdoor Signalling. By Elbert Wells. Illustrated. 


Pigeon Raising. By Alice Macleod. Illustrated. . 


Practical Bait Casting. By Larry St. John. 
Illustrated. 

Practical Dog Breeding. By W. Haynes. 

Practical Dog Keeping. By W. Haynes. 

Practical Fly Fishing. By Larry St. John. 
Illustrated. 

Rifles and Rifle Shooting. By Charles Askins. 
Illustrated. 

Salt Water Game Fishing. By C. F. Holder. 
Illustrated. 

Scottish and Irish Terriers. By W. Haynes. 

Small Boat Building. By H. W. Patterson. 
Illustrated. 

Smallboat Navigation. By Lieut.-Com. F. W. 
Sterling. Illustrated. 

Suburban Gardens. By Grace Tabor. Ilustrated. 

Swimming and Watermanship. By L. de B. 
Handley. Illustrated. 

Tennis Tactics. By Raymond D. Little. Illus- 
trated. 

Touring Afoot. By Dr. C. P. Fordyce. Illus- 
trated. 

Tracks and Tracking. By J. Brunner. Illus- 
trated. 

Winter Camping. By W. S. Carpenter. 

Woodcraft for Women. By K. G. Pinkerton. 

And Others 
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NEW BOOKS AND 
NEW EDITIONS 


CITIES AND THEIR STORIES 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 

By EILEEN POWER, M.A., D.Litt., and RHODA POWER 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. With 12 illustrations and 5 maps. Price 3s. 6d. 
This book tells, in simple language, the story of twelve famous cities 

from their foundation up to the present day. Each narrative is told 

round the main historical events in which the city played a part. There 

is a useful appendix of exercises and questions on each chapter. 


ONE TERM GEOGRAPHIES 


BLACK’S INDIVIDUAL WORK SERIES 
By ROBERT J. FINCH, F.R.G.S. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth. With 44 maps. Price Is. 6d. 
EUROPE. Now Ready. THE BRITISH ISLES ) Ready 
NORTH AMERICA Shortly. 
This series has been written in response to a demand for short text- 
books which cover the ground in a term’s work and which contain large 
numbers of exercises for individual work. 


LISONS ET PARLONS! 


COURS DE PREMIERE ANNEE 
By C. H. LEATHER, B.A., and RENE TALLARD, L.-és-L. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth. With 24 illustrations. Price 2s. 

A new first-year French book, produced by the happy collaboration of 
two practical teachers. The work is carefully graded, pronunciation is 
dealt with by the phonetic system, and there are new and valuable ideas 
for the teaching of grammar, oral French, and poetry. 


A NEW SERIES OF ENGLISH 
TEXTS 


THE SOCRATES BOOKLETS 
General Editor: H. M. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 96 pp. Paper, Is. each; Cloth, Is. 3d. each. 

This new series of English Literature booklets aims at developing a 
proper appreciation of prose and poetry by the asking and answering of 
carefully planned questions. Its title is suggested by the words of 
Socrates, “ Without anyone teaching him he will recover his knowledge 
by himself, if he is only asked questions.” 


ADDISON : Selected Essays. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
MILTON : rie Paradise Lost,” LETTERS 
Books 1, 2, and 3. DE QUINCEY: ‘ Reminis- 
aA ares a ** Epiceene, cences of His Boyhood ”’ 
or the en oman.”’ ji 


Russia.” DRYDEN'S ‘‘ CHAUCER ” 
Other Volumes to follow. 


A BOOK OF LETTERING 


By J. K. ROBERTSON and A. FIELD 
Small crown 4to. 48 pp. Price Is. 

A special feature of the book is the choice of many alphabets for 
definite application in the varied arts and crafts. The value of the book 
for use in schools is considerably enhanced by the historicalintroduction 
and the notes on the practical application of each alphabet. 


NEW PRICES 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc. 
Third and Revised Edition, in which the narrative has been continued 
up to 1926. Demy 8vo. Limp cloth. 133 illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 
The main features of this history are the large number of pictures. 
upon which to a great extent the narrative is based, the attention paid to 
social and industrial history, and exercises on the pictures. Summaries 
are included. 


LYDE’s SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES 


Each containing Problems and Exercises. Small crown 8vo., cloth. 
Africa. 2s. 6d. America (North). 2s. 6d. 
Asia. 2s. 6d. British Empire. 2s. 6d. 
British Isles. 2s. 6d. r Europe. 2s. 6d. 

America (South). 2s. Australasia and the East 
Indies. 2s. 


BLACK’S HISTORY PICTURES 


In special detachable file portfolios. Each set contains about 75 pictures 
in black and white. Price, each set, Is. 6d. 
Our Early History (from Earliest | The Early Georges (1714-1815). 
Times-1066). Modern Times (1815-1914). 
The Middle Ages (1066-1485). The British Empire. 
The Tudor Period (1485-1603). The Royal Navy. 
The Stuart Period (1603-1714). Ancient World Empires. 


A. & C.BLACK, LTD., 4, 5 & 6 Soho Square, London, W.1 
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the question remains, and should constantly be asked. Is 
the expenditure adequately productive ? Economic tests, 
to which business undertakings are so promptly susceptible, 
cannot be applied. Educational expenditure is largely an 
investment for the benefit of future generations. But 
authorities and associations, devising schemes of develop- 
ment, may be reminded that the cost of any public service 
not directly charged to the persons served, is a tax on 
industry, and indirectly on individuals by taxation of their 
food, their luxuries, or their incomes. 

* * * 

Another outstanding event of the quarter of a century 
is the change in the financial relationship between the 
Central and the Local Authorities. During twelve or 
thirteen years before 1917 the Government contribution 
to the rapidly increasing cost of elementary education 
advanced by 13 per cent, but expenditure out of the rates 
went up by 56 per cent. The Act of 1918 adjusted some 
anomalies, and introduced the system of financial partner- 
ship. Ineffect, this was more equitable but in some respects 
it seemed to constitute a further menace to local initiative 
and control. Under the system of fixed grants, the Govern- 
ment Department called the tune, and left the ratepayers to 
pay the piper. Under present conditions, there is a tendency 
for the Government not only to choose the tune but to ap- 
point the piper, determine where he is to perform, and pres- 
cribe the amount ot his pay. Until the intervention of the 
nobleman who now presides at the Board—who has other 
views—there was a danger of Local Authorities being de- 
prived of even the limited powers they were permitted to 
exercise after 1902. But it is the failing of all Boards, whether 
Central or Local in their dealings, to adopt or to endeavour to 
sustain the parental attitude. The Board in authority says 
of its constituents, ‘‘ They needn’t trouble themselves about 
anything: I will think for them. I am their perpetual 
parent. Such is the disposition ot an all-wise Providence.” 
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Personal Paragraphs 


THE President of the Board of Education has appointed 
Mr. H. W. Cousins, headmaster of the Brampton County 
Secondary School, Cumberland, to be a member of the 
Consultative Committee, in the place of Mr. S. O. Andrew, 
headmaster of Whitgift School, who has resigned for 
reasons of his health. Mr. Cousins is a contributor to this 
Journal, and, as headmaster of a rural grammar school, 
he has done much to advance the movement towards 
giving a biological trend to school education. He has also 
rendered valuable service to the special Committee of the 
Educational Science Section of the British Association on 
Training for Life Overseas. 

* * * 


For the first time since the War, the post of Lecturer in 
the English language at the University of Jena will be held 
by an Englishman—Mr. F. J. Fisher. Mr. Fisher was Junior 
Lecturer in English Language and Literature at University 
College, London, before he was appointed to Jena. 

* * * 


Mr. W. R. Bower, head of the Department of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering at the Huddersfield Technical 
College, and a Past President of the Association of Teachers 
in Technical Institutions, retired at the end of last 
term, atter holding his present post for thirty vears. 
The College Authorities are now creating separate depart- 
ments of Phvsics and Electrical Engineering. The new 
head of the Physics Department will be Mr. H. Lowery, 
M.Sc. (London), Lecturer in Physics at the Bradford 
Technical College and tormerly Assistant Lecturer in 
Physics in the University of Manchester, who has published 
several papers on spectroscopic and other subjects. 
Mr. W. M. Wilcox, B.Sc. (London), now Lecturer in 

(Continued on page 24) 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON 


PROSE TEXTS FOR JUNIOR FORMS 
Edited by C. L. THOMSON 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. Part I. Gulliver’s Travels. 
The Pilgrim's Progress. Part II. Robinson Crusoe. 
Legends of Early Scotiand. Sir Roger de Coveriey. 
Legends of Early England. Rip Van Winkle and Sleepy Hollow. 
Legends of Early Rome. Lives from Plutarch. 

These texts are intended for use during the first two years of the Secondary 
aa ala ease and the aimis to provide a standard of good written English, 

ice 18. each. 


THE CARMELITE SHAKESPEARE 


A scholarly, yet practical school edition of Shakespeare’s plays, with 
Notes and Questions. 


Hamiet .. -. 18. 6d. The Tempest ik .. 18. 
Twelfth Night -. 18. 36. Coriolanus .. aie -- 18, 
Julius Caesar .. .. 18. As You Like it .. .. 18. 
The Merchant of Venice 1s. henry Y .. a .. 18. 
acheth .. z .. 18. A Midsummer Night's Dream 1s. 6d. 
King Lear 18. 6d. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL OF SHAKESPEARE 
By C. L. THomson. 18. 3¢. 


Gives information regarding Shakespeare’s biography, his metre, tests for 
the chronology of the plays, various editions, the Elizabethan Theatre, &c. 


PRECIS WRITING FOR SCHOOLS 


By C. L. THOMSON. 2s. 


This book contains about a year’s work in Précis for Beginners. The 
exercises are all of a literary character. 


Stories from Chaucer. 28. 

Selections from the Morte D'Arthur. 2s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Ulysses. By CHARLES LAMB. 18. 64. 

Ths Adventures of Beowulf. 1s. 9d. 

Tales from the Fasrie Queene. 28. 6d. 

Hakluyt’s English Voyages. Edited by E. E. Speicat, B.A., F.R.G.S. With 
an Introduction by Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM. 38. 

Stories from the Northern Sagas. I:dited by A. F. Major and E. E. SPEIGHT, 
B.A. 38. 


Complete Educational Catalogue sent Post Free on application. 


LONDON: 


OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Part I. a.p. 312-911. By C. IL. THOMSON. 3s. 6d. 
Part II. 911-1270. By A. D. GREENWOOD, F.R.Hist.S. 38. 6d. 
Part III. 1270-1493. By A. D. GREENWOOD, F.R.Hist.S. 3s. 6d. 
Part IV. 1493-1648. By C. M. ADY, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Part V. 1648-1789. By A. D. GREENWOOD, F.R.Hist.S. 3s. 6d. 
Part VI. 1789-1914. By C. L. THOMSON and M. B. CURRAN. 6s. 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN ENGLISH POETRY 


From the French Revolution to the Death of Queen Victoria. By 
Sir CHARLES H. FIRTH, M.A., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford. Aunotated. 


Price 38. 6d. 


This book contains a long and valuable introduction dealing with the 
manner in which the poetry of the period may be used to illustrate its history, 
together with selections from the poetry, classified according to the topics to 
which they refer. It is intended to be studied in connexion with the history 
of the period in the upper forms of Secondary Schools. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By C. L. THOMSON, F.R.Hist.S. Fully illustrated. 


I. 330 B.c.-a.D. 1066 2s. 6d. V. 1603-1689 .. 23. 6d. 
II. 1066-1272 .. 23. 6d. VI. 1689-1820 .. 3s. 6d. 
III. 1272-1485 .. 28. 6d. VII. 1820-1901 .. 3s. 6d. 
IV. 1485-1603 .. 28. 6d. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS 


By GEorGE Guest B.A. Headmaster of St. Paul’s School, Bournemouth. 
In Two Parts. Now ready. Price 28. each. 


These biographies deal either with great historical characters treated 
especially in connexion with theirinfluence on the social life of their time or 
with great inventors, economists, and philanthropists. The subjects include 
among others, Wycliffe, Caxton, Gresham, Law, Jethro Tull, Arkwright 
Stephenson, Cobbett, Cobden, Howard, Raikes, Lancaster, Robert Owen, 
Florence Nightingale. 
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| MCDOUGALL’S | 
| RURAL SCIENCE 


“By JOHN MASON, M.A.,and JOSEPH A.DOW, M.A. 


i’ The aim of this book is to provide a three years’ course in Rural 
es Science. The Scheme is that drawn up by a representative committee 
and approved by the Education Department. 


s. The book is designed for the pupil, and affords ample opportunity for } 


private research and individual effort. It is thoroughly practical, has 
numerous illustrations, and is developed by innumerable exercises and 


œs experiments. Cloth Boards. 2s. By post, 2s. 3d. 
CONTENTS 
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a Illustrated Prospectus Free 


' PRACTICAL 
f EN GLISH. By C. F. ALLAN, M.A. 


° This isa unique book. There is no explanatory text—only Exercises. 
| Yet we venture to say that more benefit will be derived from this 
» one book than from any half-dozen ordinary text-books. It makes 


fact. The book isin great demand. 


s Cloth Boards. 


"MODERN SCHOOL 
‘ GEOMETRY 


Parts 1 and 2. By A. MACGREGOR, M.A. Part 1, 
1s.9d. Part 2,2s. In one volume, 3s. 6d. 


Follows the New Sequence, and covers a 2 or 3 years’ Course in 
Geometry. The Principal Feature—By means of simple Research 
«e Exercises the discovery of each geometrical truth is made before the 
formal proof of the Theorem is reached. A selection of Riders 
follow the Theorem for Practice in applying the truths learned. 


Part. 3, By J. We FULTON, M.A, BSe. 


Part 3, 2s. Parts 1, 2, and 3 in one Volume, 4s. 6d. 


* Part 3 completes a course of study in Plane Geometry for Secondary 
Schools. Great care has been taken with the arrangement of the 
. formal proofs and with the selection of the many Numerical Exercises 
*» and Theoretical Riders associated with the Theorems. 


128 pp. 1s.9d. 
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Electrical Engineering in the College, will become head 
of the new Electrical Engineering Department. 
* * % 


As Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts in the 
present French Government, M. Edouard Herriot has con- 
ferred upon Mr. Henry J. Cowell, of Hornsey, who has 
been a contributor to this Journal for some time past, the 
rosette of the rank of Officier de l’Instruction Publique— 
more particularly in recognition of his deep attachment to 
the cause of Alsace and of France. Mr. Cowell has been a 
close and sympathetic student of the affairs and concerns 
of Alsace and Lorraine for a number of years. He has 
lectured and written upon this topic on many occasions 
and in many places. During the War a brochure was 
written by him under the title of “ Alsace and Lorraine— 
Past, Present, and Future.’’ Letters from his pen dealing 
with the present state of affairs in the provinces have 
appeared of late in the Spectator and the Nation. In 1924 
he was the guest of honour for a period of a fortnight of 
the Comité Alsacien d’Etudes et d’Informations, and in 
June last he took part in the commemorative gatherings 
organized to mark the centenary of the death of the Alsa- 
tian teacher and pastor, Jean Frederic Oberlin. The 
distinction conferred on Mr. Cowell is very rarely bestowed 
outside France. 

* * * 

A DISTINGUISHED career was ended on December 13, 
when the Rt. Hon. Lord Emmott of Oldham died suddenly 
in London. His work as Deputy-Speaker in the House of 
Commons (especially in the turbulent days of the 1909 
Budget), as Under Secretary for the Colonies, as First 
Commissioner of Works, and as Director of the War Trade 
Department; his far-reaching activities in connexion with 
the Anglo-Belgian Union, his chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee to Collect Information on Russia, have each received 
deservedly high tribute in the daily press. His many and 
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highly responsible business associations, too, have been 
sufficiently outlined to demonstrate his influence on this 
and other countries. In recording our deep regret at his 
unexpected passing, however, we think of him in rather 
wider terms than those of the politician and industrialist. 
We remember him as prominent among men of affairs who 
regarded education not as a hobby and a recreation but as 
something vitally linked to the vast operations which make 
up the working and leisure life of a community. In the 
educational world he is, perhaps, best remembered as the 
Chairman of the Departmental Committee which dealt 
with the superannuation of teachers, and his speeches after 
the publication of that Committee’s Report showed clearly 
that his views were not second-hand, but were based upon 
close study of philosophic as well as economic facts. 
Chairman of the Association of Technical Institutions (1924) 
and the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, he 
was mainly interested in technical education, which he 
believed could be, and is being, made liberal in the widest 
sense. His influence in drawing together the varied 
academic and industrial bodies into a Committee of Inquiry, 
which is now inquiring into the relationship of technical 
education, was just the right kind of influence to further 
such a pressing but delicate and vast undertaking. Educa- 
tional affairs have lost a keen and impartial critic who 
brought to bear on their problems the mind of a university 
graduate ripened by wide political and business experience ; 
it has also lost one of its most sincere friends. 
* * * 


AN important step has been taken to meet the unusual 
situation which has arisen in the University of Wales by 
vacancies, either actual or closely pending, in the Principal- 
ships of the four University Colleges. The Council of 
University College, Bangor, has just appointed Prof. D. 
Emrys Evans, Head of the Department of Classics at 

(Continued on page 26) 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL 


(Representative of the Teaching Profession.) 


47 BEDFORD SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. I. 
December 18, 1926. 


An Open Letter to all alified Teachers. 


Dear Sir (or Madam), 


I am directed to inform you that on Tuesday, December 14, 1926, 
His Majesty the King in Council directed that the Teachers Registration 
Council should be constituted 1n future on a new basis. 


The Council which will succeed the present body on July 1, 1927, 
will number 48 Elected Members, to whom may be added two Co-opted 
Members. All of these must be Registered Teachers. The Chatrman will 
be appointed from outside the Council. Of the Elected Members, twelve 
will be appointed by the Universities of England and Wales. The remaining 
36 will be elected by Registered Teachers, voting according to their type of 
teaching work for the number of representatives allotted to that type. Thus, 
Secondary School Teachers who are Registered will have three votes each, 
which they may use in the election of three Head Masters, three Head 
Mistresses, three Assistant Masters or three Assistant Mistresses according 
to their own position in the Schools. Specialist Teachers of Music who 
are Registered will have one vote, to be used in the election of a representative 
Teacher of Music. 


The new Council 1s empowered to remove from the Official Register 
the name of any person after due inquiry. 


These changes make it urgently necessary that all qualified teachers 
Should become Registered without delay in order that they may vote at the 
election next March and thereby enable the Council to fulfil its task of 
establishing a united Teaching Body, with recognized standards of 
attainment and professional skill. 


I am, Dear Sir or Madam, 
Your obedient Servant, 


FRANK ROSCOE, 
Secretary. 
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University College, Swansea, as Principal in succession to 
Sir Harry Reichel, who is just retiring. Prof. Evans is a 
product of the ordinary system of elementary education 
and the first ex-pupil of the Welsh system of secondary 
education to attain to so important an appointment. 
Born in 1891, he attended elementary and secondary 
schools near Swansea. At University College, Bangor, he 
took a classical degree with first-class honours in both Latin 
and Greek. After taking his M.A. degree, he was awarded 
a Fellowship on which, with a Meyrick Scholarship, he 
proceeded to Jesus College, Oxford, where he took the 
B.Litt. After a short period of teaching in secondary 
schools he returned to Bangor as a lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Classics, going on later to a Chair at Swansea. 
Prof. Evans has not only developed the classical faculty of 
Swansea in an effective manner, but he also reveals sound 
capacity as an administrator. His career proves con- 
clusively that the Welsh secondary and university systems 
have now reached the point at which they are able 
to produce men and women capable of holding the highest 
positions of leadership in the educational system and in 
social and industrial life. 
* * * 

THE last meeting of the Central Welsh Board was the 
occasion of the retirement of the Chief Inspector, Dr. Wm. 
Edwards, after almost fifty years as an inspector under the 
Board of Education and the Central Welsh Board. A native 
of Denbighshire, Dr. Edwards took a first-class in both 
classics and mathematics at Oxford, and became Fellow of 
Jesus College. From 1877 until 1915 he served as H.M. 
Inspector of Schools for one of the districts of South Wales. 
It was then his intention to retire, but the ill health of the 
Chief Inspector of the Central Welsh Board, Mr. Owen 
Owen, combined with war-time difficulties, induced him to 
yield to the wishes of the Central Welsh Board that he 
become its Chief Inspector until such time as it was possible 
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to appoint a permanent successor. What was intended to 
be a temporary appointment turned out to be a permanent 
appointment of substantial duration and of great value to 
Welsh education. He was one of the pioneers of the move- 
ment for giving Welsh its due place in the schools of Wales, 
one of the earliest members of the Society for the utilization 
of the Welsh Language, and is now a member of the 
Departmental Committee on Welsh. Last year he was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws of the 
University of Wales. ONLOOKER. 


EmPIRE Day MeEpALs.—The Secretary of the Empire Day 
Medal Association has sent us full particulars of the scheme 
which has been adopted for the distribution of medals in Great 
Britain on Empire Day, 1927. In accordance with the wishes of 
many Educational Authorities, it has been decided that medals 
will only be issued as the result of competition. The country 
will be divided into districts, which, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, will be the present parliamentary constituencies. Every 
public elementary school in the country will be sent 20 medals, 
18 in aluminium and 2 in bronze. The head of the school will 
be asked to divide the school into 20 classes, 10 for boys and 
10 for girls. The winner in each class will be presented with 
an aluminium medal; the two best essays in each school, one 
written by a boy and one by a girl, making allowance for age, 
will receive a bronze medal. In each district all the essays 
winning bronze medals will be sent to a selection committee, 
which will award two silver medals for the two best. The 1,200 
essays that win the silver medals, that is, two in each district (of 
which there will be 600), will be submitted to a central Com- 
mittee in London, which will allot the two Empire Day gold medals 
which will be presented by the Association. The cost of the 
medals in each school will be 12s. 6d., and the Committee is now 
appealing for names of people willing to help, either by them- 
selves collecting the necessary funds, or by forming small local 
committees to do so in each district. All communications 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Association at British 
Columbia House, Regent Street, London. 
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“Even the casual reader must take away with him very definite ideas on the history of exploration, as the 
simplicity of the writing does not disguise the undoubted scholarship which lies 


behind the production.” 


Judge by 
reading these 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHER 


ADVENTURES OF 


EXPLORATION 


By Sir John Scott Keltie, LL.D., and S. C. Gilmour, F.R.G:S. 


(Formerly Secretary to the Royal 


(Travel Edgor of the ‘ Field’) 
Geographical Society) 


General Editor - ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc. 


Six books consisting of true and thrilling stories of travel and discovery 
most attractively written around the famous explorers through the ages, 
from Columbus to the recent Mount Everest expedition. 
graded, geographically sound, and of real literary merit. 


Carefully. 


Each Crown 8vo, Cloth boards 


Book I, FINDING THE CONTINENTS. 1s. 6d. 
Book II. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. is. 8d. 
. ASIA. 1s. 10d. 
AFRICA. 2s. 
. AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 2s. 3d. 
NORTH AMERICA (in preparation). 


You will be surprised at the number of facts 
of geographical and historical importance which 
have been clothed in simple, telling language. 


new books yourself A post card will bring you copies for inspection, without obligation. 


UL GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD. 32 FLEET STREET LONDON E.C. 4. 
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it SAVES TIME, LABOUR 


Net sticky—the ordinary dally dry sweeping alone required. 


Established over 25 years 
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On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


wFLORIGENE 


With over 25 years’ reputation 


DURING the CHRISTMAS VACATION for best results. 


and MONEY. 


“ Florigene’’ also aids the prevention of throat irritation and diseases, has been awarded the MEDAL of the ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE, and the CERTIFICATE of the INSTITUTE of HYGIENE, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


injurious Sorubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. 
it is IMPORTANT to NOTE that 
ONE APPLICATION of “Florigene” effectively allays the dust and dirt for 


3 to 12 months according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 
Ing (without sprinkling of any kind), but aiso throughout all the inter- 


vening periods — which is of greater hygienic importance. 


These hyglenic, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained 
by sweeping-Powders or any other method. 


Send for particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufactuvers— 


THE “* DUST-ALLAYER” co. 


a a | 
4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1 | 
Contractors te the British, India, and Colonial Governments, also County and Boro’ Education Authorities, &c. 
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ASSOCIATION for the PROVISION of SCIENCE 
and SPECIALIST TEACHING 


(Formerly the SCHOOL SCIENCE SUPPLY ASSOCIATION) 


Schools are provided with the part-time services of fully qualified Mistresses 
of the Sciences, Mathematics, Geography, and other Subjects, working 
from convenient Centres, under the direction of the Principal. 

Science Teachers are given assistance for experimental teaching, in the 
planning and equipment of Science Rooms, selection of apparatus, &c. Special 
attention is given to the introduction of the Elementary Science Course in 
the Middle School and of Biology Courses in the Upper School. Supervision 
of inexperienced teachers and provision of substitutes. An ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE includes Representatives of the Association of Headmistresses and of 
the Private Schools Association, Incorporated. 

Year, 1926-7. 12 Centres. 40 Schools. 
Principal: Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE, 
Nat. Sciences Tripos, Cambridge. Parts I and II, Class I. 


Secretary: Miss SHaw, 
New Office (temporary), 67 Jermyn Street, S.W. 1. 
Interviews at Messrs Truman and Knightley’s Office, 
61 Conduit Street, W. 1. 


EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOKLOVERS 


LAMLEY & CO. 


Booksellers and Publishers 
1,3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 


Telephone : 1276 KENSINGTON 
New, Foreign, Second-hand, and 
Export Booksellers. 


We have special facilities for 
obtaining Books out of print. 


We issue a Monthly List of 
New Books. 


Second-hand Lists frequently. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


All the Text-books, School Sta- 

tionery, Artists’ Materials, and 

Mathematical Instruments supplied 

for the use of Students at the 
various Colleges. 


Loose-Leaf Books and Note Books of all kinds. 
PRINTERS, BOOKBINDERS & STATIONERS 


We undertake any Printing—from a Handbill to a Book. 


If you need . 


BOOKS 


FOR ANY 


EXAMINATION, 


Write to 


J. POOLE & Co., 


86 Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 2, 


for a Quotation before 
— trying elsewhere. — 


BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 
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| School Requisites 
j for the New lerm 
= promptly supplied 


The E. S.A.’s Furniture and Stationery Kitti 
are planned and equipped with the latest machinery, and afford 
exceptional facilities for the manufacture and very prompt delivery 


of materials of the highest grade. 


° The E.S.A's Furniture Factory and Drying Sheds 
F urn itur e. occupy more than four acres of ground. Large Stocks 
of essential School Furniture are kept available for 
immediate requirements—i.e. Desks, Tables, Cupboards, 
Forms, Easels, Blackboards, Chairs, Stools, &c. 
Very large stocks of Exercise Books, Science Books, 
Stationery e Nature Note Books, Examination Paper, Foolscap, 
Note Books, Loose-Leaf Files and Devices, Registers, 


Mark Books, are available for urgent requirements. 


FP School Books of all Publishers are in stock, available 
Books. . . 


for immediate despatch. The London Premises are 
situated in the centre of the Publishing Trade, conse- 
quently urgent orders for Books not in stock are 
collected by Motor Service and despatched same day. 
| Best discounts given. 
D © o All miscellaneous Requisites—Pens, Pencils, Chalk, 
Requisites e Rubber, Ink, Gloves, Mathematical Instruments, 
oe and Kindergarten Material—supplied from 
tock. 

i ‘ ~ School Outfitting—Hats, Gym. Dresses, Tunics, Hose, 
Outfitting e Caps, Blazers, Ties, Belts, Shorts, Enamelled Badges, 

&c., supplied promptly to order. 


A most comprehensive series of separate Catalogues 
Catalog ues is issued—Stationery, Text-books, Library Books, 


Furniture, Handwork, Kindergarten, Chemicals, and 
Chemical Apparatus—any of which will be forwarded 
Free to Principals. 


The Educational 
Supply Association, Ltd., 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, cme i i pai san i i 
171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, (EARE tt 
LONDON, W.C. 1 - z 
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PRIVATE and SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


The E.S.A. publish a complete Series of Registers and 
Mark Books suitable for all requirements. 


REGISTER OF ADMISSION AND RECORD 


No. 18. Containing spaces for 200 Pupils clearly 
printed and strongly bound. Each 10s. 6d. net. 


The forms contained in the Register are the same as 
the Board of Education Form 71S. 


REGISTERS OF ATTENDANCES 


No. 13. Containing spaces for 45 names, three terms, 
strongly bound. 1s. 6d. net each. 


No. 15. Containing spaces for 50 names, three terms, 
strongly bound. 1s. 6d. net each. 


No. 254. Containing spaces for 44 names, three 
terms, strongly bound. 1s. 10d. net each. 


Note.—The above can be supplied bound specially to order, to 
contan sufficient spaces for recording attendances of the whole 


The above fulfil all the requirements of the Board 
of Education. 


MARK BOOKS 


Eight different books ruled to suit the varying require- 
ments of Secondary and Private Schools. 
Specimen pages and full information sent free. 


GRAPHS 


for working the 


Dalton Laboratory Plan 
GRAPH No. 1 
Pupil’s Monthly Graph Card. Eight colours (for 
Forms), viz.: Pink, Green, Yellow, Buff, Blue, 
Grey, Red, Salmon. 4s. 6d. per 100 net. 
GRAPH No. 2 
Instructor's Laboratory Graph, arranged for 35 pupils. 
Eight coloured papers to match the cards. 5s. 6d. 
per 100. 
GRAPH No. 3 


Form or House Graph for 35 pupils; printed on 
8 coloured papers as above. 5s. 6d. per 100. 


Educational Suppl Association, 


Esavian House, 171-181 High Holborn, London, 
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Work and Play Out of School 


I.— INTRODUCTION 
By the Rev. C. A. ALINGTON, D.D., Headmaster of Eton. 


I AM glad to have the opportunity of writing an intro- 

duction to the series of articles on Work and Play out 
of School which The Journal of Education proposes to 
publish, for I think that they will introduce to the public 
a side of school life which has as yet received insufficient 
attention. The critics of public schools base many of their 
criticisms on a view of their activities which is hopelessly 
out of date: it is not only that they often assume that 
the work done there is still predominantly classical—an 
illusion which a brief study of time-tables would dispel— 
but that they draw an absolute distinction between the 
hours spent in school and those in which a boy is left to 
himself. These latter hours they suppose to be entirely 
devoted to some form of athletics, and they constantly 
appeal for some opportunity for a boy to follow his own 
tastes. 

I am far from wishing to deny that athletics claim more 
time than they deserve, or that they occupy more of the 
average boy’s thoughts than could be wished : on the other 
hand, it has to be remembered that the average boy is not 
wiser than most of his parents and some of his teachers, 
and that large numbers of both these classes, being English, 
do in fact devote a good deal of attention to games of one 
kind or another. It may be added in his defence that his 
interest is in the games which he actually plays and not 
primarily in those he never sees, and that there are plenty 
of worse subjects than games for a boy to think and speak 
about. 

But if there are many worse subjects it is equally true 
that there are very many better, and what the critics fail 
to realize is that these other subjects do in point of fact 
occupy much of the attention of the average boy. I value 
the title of this series of articles ‘‘ Work and play out of 
School,” for boys do work very hard at things out of school, 
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and if they enjoy doing so, the work they do is not likely 
to be the worse for it. 

I am continually impelled to state my opinion that the 
two English institutions which are most frequently 
attacked for a stupid conservatism—the public schools 
and the Church of England—are in point of fact the 
two which are most constantly changing, and there can 
be no doubt of the great growth of facilities for out- 
of-school activities of the kind of which I speak. When I 
was at school some of them of course existed, for in public 
schools, at any rate for the last fifty or sixty years, there 
have never been lacking masters capable and desirous of 
sharing their own interests with boys: but we were, unless 
I am greatly mistaken, infinitely more conventional than 
boys of the present day. I have never ceased to regret 
that a conventional athleticism prevented me from taking 
the glorious chances which the Marlborough country 
afforded of learning a little natural history and acquiring 
the rudiments of archaeology. But even then the fault 
was mine, and it was a fault which some of my contem- 
poraries avoided. To-day, I fancy, it would be even less 
excusable. 

I am not qualified to discuss in detail the various 
subjects to be dealt with in particular articles, and that 
would not be the function of an introduction: I am only 
concerned to point out the wealth of opportunity which 
at present exists, and the readiness to take advantage of 
it which the modern boy displays. If I may be allowed to 
quote a personal experience, it is not long since I spent 
an illuminating evening. I was first invited to attend a 
meeting of a Plain-song society, founded by some boys who 
were interested in that type of music. My own tastes do 
not lead me in that direction, and I was not sorry to 
plead a previous engagement with the society of Fine Art. 
There I listened uncomprehendingly to a discussion of 
modernist French art, but, little as I could understand 
the technical points at issue between two boys who assailed 
one another with passion, I could at least appreciate the 
genuineness of their feeling. I returned, somewhat battered, 
to my own study, where I found a French debating society 
discussing with a vigour, which was refreshing, though 
perhaps not very idiomatic, the future of automobilism. 
I do not pretend that this evening was typical: I only 
record that it was real, and that it would never have 
occurred to any of the three sets of boys to doubt the 
right of the others to their choice of an evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

The activities which later articles are to discuss differ 
greatly in their range and in their width of appeal. I will 
only speak of a few of them and.in no case with expert 
knowledge. With regard to games as a whole there is only 
one thing which I wish to say, and that is that a school 
gains greatly when its athletic eggs, if I may so speak, 
are not all in one basket. Concentration on one game tends 
to develop a single type of athlete, and that is not infre- 
quently disastrous whether to a house or to a school. That 
is one reason why, though I am myself in no sense a 
“* wetbob,’’ I rejoice that my lot has been thrown in schools 
where a totally different type of sport brings to the front 
boys of a type who often fail to excel at any ball game. 
I do not wish to compare the types, but to welcome the 
variety. 

The O.T.C., again, often brings into prominence boys 
who might otherwise linger in obscurity. No doubt the 
school heroes tend to become officers automatically, but 
there always are some boys, undistinguished in other ways, 
to whom the O.T.C. gives the welcome opportunity of 
displaving competence and thereby acquiring self-confi- 
dence. The work done for Certificate A may be, and often 
is, of real educational value. A word should perhaps be 
said of the absurd theory that an O.T.C. is a nursery of 
militarism. School corps are certainly far more efficient 
than they were before the War and have remained (to the 
surprise of some schoolmasters) a more normal part of 


school life than they were in old days, but the modern boy 
is as little of a ‘‘ militarist ’’ as his predecessors were. It 
is a common fallacy that any one class in this country has 
specialized virtues and vices of its own; and there is very 
little reason in history to believe that ‘‘ the upper classes ” 
or “the middle classes "’ or any other class are ir more, 
or less, danger than one another of yielding to this 
particular temptation. 

Theorists have even been found to detect the lurking vices 
of militarism in the boy scout movement. Any one who has 
seen (as I happen to have seen this afternoon) groups of 
small boys digging holes for their fires in the ground, and 
eagerly discussing whether bacon could be profitably 
cooked or whether it was safer to offer some less ambitious 
dish for a house competition, will have no fears on that 
score. In this matter I speak as a complete convert. I 
had great doubts whether such a movement could succeed 
in a public school, especially in one not without a strong 
conservative tradition. My doubts have proved completely 
without foundation, and the perfect absence of self-con- 
sciousness with which boys from the very first have worn 
their distinguishing garb (even, on necessary occasions, 
in chapel) has shown me, what I am very glad and very 
ready to believe, that the modern boy is far more sensible, 
as well as far more ingenious, than I was at a similar age. 
It is impossible to question the value of what they learn, 
and I look forward to the establishment of a special class 
for scout masters, in the belief that what boys willingly 
learn of such craft in their spare time will be of benefit 
both to themselves and to others in the future. 

In the matter of the study of local history, whether 
‘“‘natural’’ or other, schools differ greatly in their oppor- 
tunities, but it may safely be said that these opportunities 
are never absent and should be used to the full. Historians 
have come to recognize the supreme value of local research, 
and in a country so packed with history as this island it 
can never be difficult to find matter of interest. Many 
schools (notably Winchester) have done good work by 
means of school societies in encouraging the exploration 
of local antiquities, and there can be no better training 
for a budding historian: nor, though on this point I am 
ill qualified to speak, can it be doubted that the flora and 
fauna of every district provide problems as various and as 
interesting. A little research done by and for oneself is in 
any subject of the highest educational value and I hope 
that this is a truism which schoolmasters are coming to 
realize more and more. 

When we pass to more strictly scientific matters I am 
completely out of my depth. I can only say that the dis- 
plays now so frequently given by school scientific societies 
reveal a width of apparent knowledge and unquestionable 
interest which puts the ignorant elder to shame. He will 
no doubt find some boys as ignorant as himself, but he 
cannot fail to be impressed by the number who deal 
cleverly and happily with matters and machinery too high 
and too delicate for him. The amount of knowledge of 
motor machinery possessed by small boys has long been the 
despair of schoolmasters who incautiously set a question 
on the subject: it seriously competes with the knowledge 
of the careers of professional cricketers which used to form 
their self-chosen intellectual nourishment, and it is difficult 
to doubt that it is more profitable. Wireless societies are 
a modern growth, but they elicit a keenness which astonishes 
those who are content to accept the results of science with- 
out venturing to inquire how they are attained: in any 
case their existence shows that schools have not been slow 
to encourage activities a long way outside their ordinary 
curriculum. 

The only criticism which I should venture to make on 
the list of subjects proposed is that in coupling Photography 
and Art together it imposes a very severe burden on the 
author of that article. I feel myself that art in its widest 
sense deserves a long article to itself. It is generally agreed 
that it is a wrong principle that music should be regarded 
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as an “‘ extra ” subject, to be pursued entirely in a boy’s 
own time and at some additional expense to his parents. 
I am personally as ignorant of music as I am of science, 
but it seems to me obvious that for boys who have any 
taste in that direction (and good judges believe them to 
be a very considerable proportion of the whole) music 
should be a regular part of the school curriculum. If I 
were to hazard a suggestion it would be that, while possibly 
too many boys attempt to master an instrument, too few 
are taught, as they can be taught, to appreciate good music. 
The function of a musical director should be not necessarily 
to encourage more performers—and if music is included 
in the general school fees like any other school subject, no 
financial questions will arise to complicate matters—but 
by the wise provision of concerts, preceded by explanations, 
to awaken in as many as pcssible the power to realize what 
is good, and the desire to listen to it. It is difficult to set 
a limit to the possibilities of such teaching, especially in 
days when science has come so generously to the aid of 
music and renders the reproduction of any melody so easy. 
But I should wish to urge very strongly that art has claims 
to treatment at least as good. If it is possible to train boys 
to appreciate what is good in music it is surely at least as 
easy to train them to appreciate what is beautiful to the 
eye, and I can see no reason why this should not be more 
generally attempted. Here again the primary purpose 
would not be to encourage creation (though it must be 
said that attempts at artistic creation do not inflict such 
a burden on the outside world as the tentative efforts of 
would-be musicians) but to encourage a knowledge of what 
is beautiful and of the reasons why it has won that title. 
Loan exhibitions illustrating a particular type of art should 
be organized, and such exhibitions should by no means be 
limited to drawings or paintings. Manufacturers of beauti- 
ful fabrics would often be ready to co-operate, and much 
might be done to instruct taste. .I know of some schools 
where such exhibitions are already held, just as I know of 
some which have experimented in the designing or making 
of stained glass, but the field is almost illimitable and calls 
for exploration. 

All schools possess literary and debating societies. The 
former depend very largely on the genius of the presiding 
master, but they perform. an invaluable function in giving 
boys of some literary talent a motive for writing as well as 
they can, and in providing an audience capable of criticism 
and applause. School papers, if properly run, do much to 
stimulate the desire for authorship. If I may be allowed 
a personal reminiscence, few things gave me so much 
encouragement in my school days as the fact that some 
verses of mine published in a school magazine were favour- 
ably commented on by the editor of another. 1 am sure 
that the more boys are encouraged to wrige English verse 
the better: their results will seldom bear critical study, 
but at the least they encourage a knowledge of metre, 
which helps greatly towards the intelligent study of real 
poetry, and at the best they are, as a rule, curiously better 
than the early efforts of many celebrated poets. 

School debating societies are a harder problem. The 
fundamental, and indeed insuperable, difficulty under which 
they labour is that there are very few subjects of which 
boys know enough to be able to debate them with intelligent 
interest. Hence comes the lamentable cycle of such topics 
as Ghosts, Athletics, Corporal Punishment, and so on, 
which fill the hearts of their elders with ‘‘ lamentation and 
mourning and woe.” It is of great importance that every 
one should learn to face an audience without nervous pros- 
tration, and anything (such as ‘‘Speeches’”’ at Eton) 
which forces a boy to stand up before his fellows and try 
to speak so that they will understand has a great value, 
but I frankly believe that debating societies have an 
infinitely greater value at the universities than they can 
ever have at schools. They will, and should, exist, but too 
much must not be expected from them. 
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Of the drama similarly I should not myself expect too 
much. Boys like acting and often act well, but they have 
a natural preference for what is light and humorous, and 
in this it is difficult to see an educational value sufficient 
to compensate for the great amount of time required. 
There is, further, the obvious difficulty of finding plays in 
which feminine parts are not so important as to put a1 
undue strain on the impersonators, and the objections to 
putting them in the hands of those who are not members 
of the school are sufficiently clear. For my own part, I 
should prefer to keep to the old-fashioned Shakespeare 
society, and I know how great its power can be in the 
hands of a man of genius. 

Finally we come to the almost endless subject of Books 
and Reading. It is impossible to exaggerate the value of 
a good school library. It will not, of course, make its appeal 
to all, but even a familiarity with the outsides of good 
books has some educational value, and for those who go 
further the results are incalculable. It is interesting to 
see how many of our great writers trace their earliest 
developments of taste to their having had the run of a 
good library. When Scott describes his early “ appetite ” 
for books as being “as ample and indiscriminating as it 
was indefatigable ’’ he is narrating a common experience 
of boyhood, and the hero of Waverley who is represented 
in the first chapter as “‘ driving through the sea of books, 
like a vessel without pilot or rudder ” is certainly drawn 
from his own life. We may, no doubt, hope to do something 
to supply a pilot or a rudder, but that can best be done 
in a boy’s own house, and in the school library we must, 
in the main, be content to let books do their own work for 
themselves. Anything we can do to stimulate the reading 
of good books we must attempt, but we must realize that 
our attempts will often fail. Holiday tasks, well meant as 
they are, are often alleged to promote a distaste for authors 
read under compulsion, and, though I personally believe 
this argument to be often overstated, I should not look 
for great results from them. Voluntary competitions for 
small prizes, involving the reading of some delightful book 
with which boys would otherwise probably never come in 
contact, are of greater value, and in every school there are 
many boys, who, even without this stimulus, will read 
good books if only they are given a chance. And nowadays 
the chance is generally given. 

I feel myself to have travelled discursively over a very 
wide field without having added much to the knowledge of 
my readers, and without having made any valuable contri- 
bution to my subject. My excuse must be that the width 
of the field is my difficulty and that this very width proves 
the point which I have been endeavouring to make— 
that it is a very great mistake, in considering the life of a 
modern schoolboy, to limit oneself to the subjects which he 
studies in school, and that a series of articles on Work 
and Play out of School may have, and I hope will have, 
a most valuable effect both in calling attention to what is 
being done already, and in suggesting fresh methods by 
which these activities can be further extended and more 
profitably guided. 


ADVANTAGES OF DECIMAL REFORM.—While the campaign for 
decimal coinage is gaining increased support, Sir Richard 
Gregory, in his presidential address to the Decimal Association, 
stated that there was still need of extensive propaganda in 
order to impress the Government. In support of the Associa- 
tion’s programme, it was stated that great retailers are becoming 
keenly alive to the advantage of the proposal of ten pence to 
the shilling. One large firm has calculated that the ability to 
use ordinary calculating machines would mean an economy of 
many thousands of pounds a year, and the head of another firm 
has stated that decimal coinage would mean an economy of 
£2,000 per annum in one single department of his business. 
The need for a change to the metric weights and measures is 
also urgent, if the United States (practically the only nation 
besides the British Commonwealths who have not made the 
reform) are not to move first. 
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Correspondence 


REPRESSION OF PRIVATE EFFORT IN EDUCATION 


There have appeared recently in The Times many laments 
over the disappearance of the country grammar-school, caused 
by the rise of the county secondary schools, which are sub- 
ventiened by the rates. This is not the only sign that the State 
wishes to make it impossible for any private person to teach. 
Before the War there were several excellent coaching establish- 
ments both in London and in the country. Some of these 
prepared for the Diplomatic Service and Foreign Office, others 
for the Home and Indian Civil Service, others again for the 
Army and Navy, while many were of a miscellaneous character 
preparing for the entrance examinations of the Universities 
and professions. All the well-conducted establishments did useful 
work, which is still necessary in view of the crowded condition 
of the public schools which renders it difficult for the mas- 
ters to attend to backward or slow boys. 

Now, however, many of these establishments have disap- 
peared. The Universities now prepare for the Indian and Home 
Services although the Diplomatic candidates usually prepare 
in London. The Army examinations are now so easy, through 
lack of competition, that most candidates pass straight from 
school. This has been aided by the new regulations which were 
drawn up by a Committee, presided over by Lord Haldane, 
whose aim appears to be to do away with individual effort and 
to turn out all students as alike as chocolate creams. Considering 
that a boy will do as much in a year with a coach as he does in 
five years at school, it is evident that the disappearance of these 
useful aids to the backward is to be deplored. Public money 
should not be spent on work that can be done as well or better 
without it. A man whose income depends entirely on his own 
efforts will work better than one who is paid the same whatever 
he does. 

VETERAN. 


BIOLOGY THROUGH LATIN 


According to a letter in The Times of November 15, it is a 
matter of congratulation to the Chairman of the Classical 
Association that so many pupils in public schools are now 
studying Latin. As an examiner in English, I viewed the 
matter from a different standpoint this summer, when I had to 
correct scores, if not hundreds, of essays on bees, one of the 
subjects set, which, to my surprise, proved most popular. What 
a farrago of nonsense I had to wade through! Not having read 
the Georgics, I had at first no clue to the source of information 
of the candidates, and thought that some writer on natural 
history in a popular newspaper must have gone mad. Dozens 
of boys and girls told me, apparently without a suspicion that 
anything had been discovered about bees since the time of 
Vergil, that: 

1. When the day is windy, bees carry pebbles into the air 
with them to steady their flight. 

2. There are two kinds of bees—one ablaze with glory, its 
body covered with golden spots. Each kind has a king of its 
own. 

3. They sharpen their stings and fight in mid-air with battle- 
cries. Then they collect in a ball and fall headlong to earth. 

4. They do not marry or produce offspring, but collect their 
young from the foliage about them. 

Now I was not concerned with the matter, but the manner 
of their essays. Still I could not help deploring the fact that 
these adolescents should be leaving school without any know- 
ledge of biology, though they might be well read in Latin 
poetry ; but perhaps there is scarcely time for both. 

AN EXAMINER. 


SUPPLY AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


The following matters seem to me essential if you are to get a 
properly qualified set of teachers in this country worthy of the 
salaries which are now being paid to them, 

1. That the standard for admission to training colleges be 
raised considerably. At present it is ridiculously low. I am 


aware that the majority of training colleges pay no attention to 
this standard and have standards of their own. Westminster 
College and some others, for instance, insist on candidates 
having already passed the London Matriculation as the minimum 
qualification for acceptance. But the existence of so low a 
standard raises false hopes in many and inundates the colleges 
with hundreds of applicants quite unfit for the profession. The 
same standard, possibly, might not be exacted from those who 
are preparing to be infant teachers, but for those who are pre- 
paring to be teachers in general we have a right to demand 
higher qualification. 

2. The student-teacher year should be abolished. It is neither 
fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring, and makes a sad break 
in training. There are some schools, it is true, in which a boy 
or girl learns something of the art of teaching, but in the majority 
they learn little to compensate for the year’s loss of study and 
of study habits at a critical time in their life. 

3. If this were done there is no doubt that the training colleges 
would run some risk of taking in candidates who would prove to 
be failures. I do not think the percentage would be great. After 
all, teaching is a matter more of personality than anything else, 
and the heads of secondary schools are perhaps the best judges 
of this and their views of this would still continue to be at the 
disposal of the college authorities. Nevertheless it would be 
well if more drastic powers of weeding out unsuitable candidates 
in their first year were given to the colleges. 

4. The colleges should be allowed to develop more and more 
their own individuality and any attempt to make all of one 
uniform pattern should be given up. This will apply to any 
endeavour to link the training colleges with the university. At 
present there is a movement for an artificial linking from which 
in my judgment little good can come unless it is recognized from 
the first that the association between university and colleges 
must be very varied indeed; dependent upon the types of colleges 
with which they are associated. Everything English, from 
Parliaments downwards, has always grown up without any very 
special design or plan. Things which have been planned out 
elaborately have usually come to little. There is at present far 
too much artificial planning for the future of colleges and too 
little is being left to natural growth. 

5. Above all every endeavour should be made to prevent 
localism. Nothing can be worse for the education of a teacher 
than to go from a local school to a local college and pass into local 
employment. The essential width of outlook can only be obtained 
by a larger association. 

H. B. WORKMAN. 
Westminster Training College. 


Your leader of November calls attention to some of the many 
difficulties surrounding the new proposals for the training of 
teachers, and emphasizes the dangers of attempting even a small 
scale revolution without adequate preparation. 

It is quite evident that now and in the future the teacher is 
to be one of the great inspirational forces of this country, and 
for this reason must be a person of wide culture, especially 
trained in the art of directing little children and young people 
in their individual adjustment to life. 

It therefore appears necessary that the teacher’s own educa- 
tion shall be generous and continuous, and that this student 
life shall be lived in a university or in a training college attached 
to a university and enjoying equal facilities for a wide and 
generous culture and for a full social and communal life. 

The dual function of the training college has seriously hin- 
dered its full usefulness, both as an institution for academic and 
for professional training. It is obvious that a staff expert in 
giving academic instruction may not be expert in giving train- 
ing for practical teaching; indeed the conditions necessary to 
make an expert in the one direction almost preclude the possi- 
bility of becoming at the same time an expert in the other. 

The time seems to have arrived when the first preparation 
for a change in the method of training shall be a survey of the 
training colleges with a view to the complete separation of the 
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academic and professional part of the training. The colleges 
best suited by size and by proximity to a university or other 
centre of culture could be used to supplement the existing 
accommodation of the universities, and should give an education 
culminating in the attainment of a university degree or of a 
diploma of equivalent value indicating the conclusion of a 
course particularly directed to the future calling of the teacher. 

The smaller training colleges could then be devoted to provid- 
ing a one-year (or longer) course of specialized professional 
training combined with practical and experimental work in the 
schools. These should be staffed by people who are experts in 
the art of teaching, with a first-hand knowledge of little children 
and of the actual conditions of the schools. Such a year of 
training should do much more for the embryo teacher than the 
student teacher year and the isolated periods now sandwiched 
between other parts of the training college courses. 

One feels that the “supply ” of teachers will cease to cause 
any anxiety when oħce the conditions of service, the conditions 
of training, and the public recognition of the national importance 
of the work combine to attract into the profession those who are 
listening for a true call to service. 

EpDITH E. CrossBy, 
Ex-President, National Union of 
Women Teachers. 


Your editorial on the supply and training of teachers is an 
admirable summary of the problems that Local Authorities have 
to face. In my view, good candidates for the teaching profession 
will profit most by an unbroken course at a secondary school, 
but candidates whose capacity is in doubt will be ill served if 
they are allowed to pass on to a training college without being 
given opportunity of proving, under some practical test such as 
the student year provides, whether or not they have aptitude for 
teaching. At the same time, I am of the opinion that the reports 
on the work done by a student-teacher should be considered much 
more rigorously than has usually been the case. I do not think 
it would be disputed, that a great many student-teachers have 
been “passed ” by Authorities in the charitable hope that they 
would ultimately make good, without any substantial grounds 
for believing they would do so. 

My Authority has requested the Board to give it per- 
mission to appoint candidates for the teaching profession as 
student-teachers when it deems that individual circumstances 
make that course desirable. In general,it proposes to arrange that 
candidates of unquestioned ability will continue at a secondary 
school until they are ready to proceed to a training college, but 
candidates whose reports are not quite satisfactory will be granted 
student teacherships, at the expiry of which, their position will 
be very carefully reviewed. 

| J. COMPTON, 
Director of Education, Barking. 


I have read with much interest your leading article on ‘‘ The 
Supply and Training of Teachers.” I notice you suggest that 
the number of intending teachers who are weeded out during 
the student teacher year is “ 5% or even less ” and I think that 
many would be interested to see the statistics on which this 
statement is based. 

It would be unfortunate if parents were led to believe that the 
successful completion of a student teacher year gave any 
guarantee of success in the remaining stages of preparation for 
the profession. Table 160 of the recently published “' Statistics 
of Public Education ” gives some information on this point. It 
is shown that, of 4,602 students who finished their training for 
teaching in elementary schools in 1925, 394 or 8.5 per cent failed 
to obtain the certificate. If the figures are modified by the 
addition of the numbers of students re-examined in that year 
these numbers become 5,301 and 754 or 14 per cent. This is 
certainly not a high percentage of failures, but there is nothing 
to indicate that the hardships which such failure entails will be 
limited to any one section of the community. It will further 
be remembered that the Departmental Committee on the 
Training of Teachers commented on the over supply of certi- 
ficated teachers which had existed since 1922, and found ground 
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for satisfaction in the fact that in December, 1924, only 12 per 
cent of the students who completed a college course in the July 
of that year were still without posts. I have no figures to show 
the position in 1925 and 1926, but there are still unpleasant 
rumours which indicate that a number of qualified teachers are 
without posts. 

The poorer parent, and he is the rule rather than the exception, 
who has faced the sacrifice necessary to keep a child at a secondary 
school until the age of 16 is reached, is not unwilling to continue 
the struggle. It is reasonable that he should wish to know that 
his child is fitted for the profession, likely to complete the course 
successfully, and, this done, to obtain a post at the end. As 
matters are, it does not appear that the student teacher year 
can give him more information in regard to the first and-second 
points than could be given by the head and staff of the school 
in which at least four years have been spent. In regard to the 
third, he is at the mercy of those economic and political move- 
ments which continue to limit the development of educational 
facilities in this country. 

U. GorDON-WILSON, 
Secretary, Association of Assistant Mistresses. 


Your November leading article deals admirably with a great 
social problem. England is neither prosperous nor happy, and 
one fundamental source of unhappiness is the condition of her 
elementary education. Inadequate and ineffective, it gives the 
impression of a costly futility. Matthew Arnold’s remark on the 
pupil teacher system needs precise dating. After all, he died 
thirty-eight years ago, and never really cared for that part of his 
work which brought him into the schools of the people. 

In many country districts the teachers are disliked, despised, 
and yet envied by the local tradesmen and farmers. A branch 
of the Farmers’ Union has even been known to make public 
official protest against the over-payment of the teachers. The 
same feeling is vaguely current elsewhere. 

You, sir, truly say that ‘‘ we have bribed young people into 
the teaching profession by offering them help at the initial stages 
instead of good conditions later on,” and you rightly describe 
this as “immoral.” Yet this immorality continues. Why ? 
And what are the bad conditions you refer to ? 

I venture to think that you, as editor of this paper, might do 
a public service by holding a dispassionate investigation of the 
whole matter. Could you not select a small voluntary committee 
of experienced and impartial men and women to inquire far and 
wide over England, by means of interviews, questionnaires, and 
confidential reports, as to the defects in the system as felt by 
the persons working it? Under a suitable chairman, this 
informal body might produce a most valuable report and add 
suggestions for remedies, for publication in this Journal. 

I have no sympathy with grumblers, or with young people 
who carp at the irksomeness of daily toil. But I also know some 
of the preventable and uncured evils under which many an 
elementary teacher suffers, and I cannot help seeing, too, how 
poorly equipped many of the present teachers are, and how little 
the children seem to gain from their ten years at a school. 

I watched the death-struggles of the pupil-teacher system, 
and welcomed the birth and growth of the student-teacher 
scheme, and I confess I found the newer system little better than 
the old. | 

You speak frankly and suggestively, but you seem to me too 
considerate of the feelings of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees, and not nearly hard enough on the fumbling policy of 
“ the Board.” 

Let me set down at random a few of the matters about which 
inquiries might be made, and plain-spoken replies invited. 

I. How far are the supply and quality of the teachers affected 
by: (1) the foul air in many class-rooms, due to the ill-washed 
bodies and dirty clothing of the children ; (2) the toleration of a 
standard of cloakroom and lavatory accommodation far below 
that required in secondary schools ; (3) the lack of proper room 
for the compulsory physical exercises ; (4) the fact that the young 
elementary teacher has no social status ? 

II. Is it conceivable that a better kind of teacher and in suffi- 
cient numbers would be attracted to the work without any of 
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the present subsidies, student-teachers’ grants, and training 
college allowances ? Is there any necessity under our present 
social conditions for making teaching different from all other 
professions ? 

A Scot IN ENGLAND. 


There will probably be general agreement with the views 
expressed in your last issue on ‘‘ The Supply, and Training of 
Teachers,” although exception will probably be taken to those 
on the question of the selection of candidates for the profession. 
Whilst discounting a deal of current criticism, it is impossible 
to resist the conclusion that too many young folk are entering 
the profession with little or no aptitude for teaching. The 
selection of suitable candidates is of paramount importance. It 
would be a simple matter to arrange for the suitability of candi- 
dates to be assessed at the close of the secondary school career. 
Each candidate could spend a few weeks in, at least, two selected 
schools ; reports could be submitted by each of the head teachers 
and these reports, together with one from the head teacher of 
the secondary school concerned, should afford some guide as to 
the suitability of the candidate for the profession. Such a 
process should prevent the entry of such as showed they lacked 
the necessary personal attributes so essential for successful work 
in the schools. 

It is preferable that all training, university or otherwise, should 
take place in residential institutions. Whilst agreeing that 
violent changes are likely to retard rather than advance progress, 
it must be insisted that all changes be in the direction of securing 
that every teacher shall pass through a normal university course 
which shall include professional training, and have for its object 
the attainment of a professional diploma of degree standard. 
Such a course would provide one system of training for all 
teachers, and above all secure the great essential, a liberal 
education. 

The difficulty of securing an adequate supply of male entrants 
of the right type will be overcome when the emoluments are 
sufficiently high to enable the teaching to compete with other 
professions, and the interests of the nation demand that only 
the best men shall take up the work. All subsidies designed to 
attract young men into the profession are pernicious, but the 
ranks must be open to the best brains of all classes: this can be 
achieved by a far more liberal allowance of scholarships. 

A. E. WARREN, 
Secretary, National Association of Schoolmasters. 


The supply and training of teachers of art has been materially 
affected by the changes in the system which have taken place 
comparatively recently. Entrants to the profession are now 
expected to take a year’s intensive training at some approved 
institution, in the principles of teaching and school management, 
after having completed an academic course of at least three 
years’ duration. Formerly, as a rule, art teachers started their 
training as art pupil teachers and acquired their teaching 
experience and academic qualifications concurrently. 

The question is now being raised as to the relative value of 
these two methods of training, and there are evident signs of 
dissatisfaction with the crowding of the whole of the training in 
teaching into a final year and isolating it from the years of 
perscnal study. 

The majority of our most capable art teachers are the product 
of the old pupil teacher system. They learnt their teaching craft 
gradually and acquired most valuable knowledge of the important 
relation between teaching and learning. The present system of 
teaching for limited periods, under supervision, for one vear, 
does not appear to comparé at all favourably with the continued 
teaching under supervision over the lengthy period taken to 
emerge from the pupil teacher stage to that of a full-time 
assistant, and many art teachers of experience have grave doubts 
as to whether the present system is producing, or is capable of 
producing a type of art teacher of equal efficiency. « 

Every art teacher of experience knows the great advantage 
of concurrent teaching and study, and the new system has 
eliminated this without substituting anything of a compensating 
kind. Jt is true that in the year’s ‘‘ pedagogy ” training candi- 


dates are supposed to get experience of a wider kind, viz.: in 
secondary and elementary schools, as well as in schools of art, 
and that they take a systematic course in psychology, but it has 
yet to be proved that this theoretical study has any advantage 
over the old method of early and continuous contact with pupils 
from the beginning. 

These changes have affected not only the type of teacher 
coming from schools of art but also those from the Royal College 
of Art. Formerly, those who entered the R.C.A. as ‘“ students 
in training ’’ were already qualified and experienced teachers, 
who continued their teaching experience in the College itself or 
in London schools. This also, is a thing of the past and although 
a year’s final course in pedagogy is provided it may only be taken 
by a strictly limited number of candidates. 

No doubt the old art pupil teacher system was capable of 
improvement, but it should not be impossible to devise some 
scheme which would preserve its advantages in conjunction with 
those of the new system, whatever they may be. 

ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH. 


a 


The leader on “ The Supply and Training of Teachers ” which 
appeared in our November issue has evoked a good deal of 
comment from correspondents representing many different 
points of view. The degree of unanimity is remarkable testimony 
to the general soundness of our position. The student-teacher, 
at any rate as we have known him, appears to be going the way 
of the old pupil-teacher. Our good friend the laudator temporis 
acli protests, as he always did, and always will, but the flowing 
tide is not with him. Our correspondents differ among themselves 
upon some things, and as they cannot all be right, we will venture 
upon a few closing replies to the points raised. To Mr. Warren’s 
requirement that every teacher should possess a university 
degree, should be added Miss Crosby’s important qualification, 
“or a diploma of equivalent value,” representing, as the secre- 
tary of the Froebel Society says, a threé years’ course. Miss 
Crosby’s plea for the complete separation of academic and 
professional training is nowhere borne out by the experience of 
those who train teachers of young children, and her reference toa 
possible one-year course seems to contain dangerous implications. 
Mr. Berry’s comparison with the case of the budding lawver 
would, we think, be found on careful scrutiny only to exemplify 
the perils of analogical reasoning. If Mr. Davies thinks the Board 
of Education, even under Conservative rule, incapable of what 
we called small-scale revolutions, we fear he has not followed 
closely the Board’s recent dealings with the training colleges, 
involving the sudden destruction of an examination which has 
existed for eighty years. Mr. Compton’s ideas of the retention 
of the student-teacher plan in special cases, and Mr. Warren's 
suggested practical test of candidates, both provide us with 
something to go on with at the moment. Miss Gordon-Wilson’s 
demand for statistics cannot, we fear, be complied with, but the 
general impression of training-college and other officials is pretty 
clear, that only a trifling percentage of candidates got “ weeded 
out ’’ in the student-teacher year. 

THE WRITER OF THE LEADER. 


LOCARNO WORLD CONFERENCE ON NEW Epucation.—The 
subject of the Fourth World Conference on New Education, 
organized by the New Education Fellowship, 11 Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C. 1, England, is one that will appeal to 
every forward-looking teacher and educationist. From August 3 
to 15, 1927, members of the Conference will gather at Locarno, 
in the loveliest surroundings, to discuss “ The True Meaning 
of Freedom in Education.” Study groups, led in each case by 
an expert, will inquire into such specific problems as co-education, 
the problem child (fear, lying, stealing, &c.), sex education, 
the psychological freeing of the teacher, individual methods 
(such as the Winnetka technique, the project, Mackinder, 
Montessori methods, Dalton and Howard plans, &c.), progres- 
sive methods in secondary schools, history teaching from the 
international standpoint, the pre-school child, the post-school 
adolescent, new ways in art teaching, intelligence testing, and 
vocational guidance. An exhibition of children’s work and 
various educational materials will add greatly to the practical 
value of the Conference. Further details of the Conference can 
be obtained from the offices of the New Education Fellowship. 
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The Future of Spanish in England 


By Professor E. ALLISUN PEERs, University of Liverpool 


HE recent developments at Oxford, culminating in the 
visit there of King Alfonso of Spain, have given a 
fresh impetus to the movement for the study of Spanish in 
the British Isles. Though it has come very little into the 
public eye, this movement has been proceeding steadily 
since the foundation of the Chair of Spanish at King’s 
College, London, which marked the Cervantes Tercentenary 
in 1916. Liverpool University had already at that time a 
Chair of Spanish, and in the last two years Glasgow, Dublin, 
Belfast, and Oxford have come into line. Most of the other 
universities also have done their part, some of them very 
markedly. The next step lies with the schools. 

The object of this article is to bring the case for the wide 
adoption of Spanish as a subject for general instruction 
before the notice of persons interested in education, and 
most of all before teachers and parents of boys and girls 
in our principal schools. I have no intention of arguing the 
right of Spanish to a place in the curriculum, point by point, 
to the bitter end, against an imaginary opponent, though 
I am perfectly prepared to do so, under suitable con- 
ditions, against a real one. Rather my aim is to suggest 
some lines of thought which, by reason of our national 
adherence to tradition in education, are often overlooked. 

There is one great argument, and only one, against the 
teaching of Spanish in schools, namely, that it has ‘‘ never 
been done.” Many educationists, happily, are proof against 
such an apology for reasoning, but the majority, perhaps, 
are not, and to this fact can be traced many objections 
commonly heard in the schools. The public school head- 
master murmurs that his governors are opposed to Spanish, 
or that parents make no demand for it. In the large muni- 
cipal school the principal points despairingly to his already 
complicated time-table. Recently in a secondary school 
of the modern type the chief language master argued hotly 
against Spanish, alleging the superiority of a certain other 
literature to that of Spain, while admitting frankly that 
he had read not a line of the latter beyond an abridged 
Don Quixote in English. A discussion subsequently revealed 
the fact that though the language which he championed 
was a subject of instruction at his school it was taught 
simply and solely for utilitarian purposes, hardly a first- 
rate book being read in it in the course of a year. 

The fact is that we have all, even the youngest of us, 
grown up with the idea that ‘‘ modern languages ’’ means 
French or, at a pinch, French and German. The last thing 
I am anxious to do is to carry on a campaign against 
German. If anything, German needs strengthening, for 
it has not fully recovered from its decline at the time of 
the War. In some areas, Spanish might be substituted for 
it, chiefly for commercial reasons. But a far better thing, 
as a rule, would be to introduce Spanish in schools where 
two modern languages are taught, as a further alternative 
to German and a classical language. 

This is by no means difficult. It has been done again and 
again with profit during the last ten years. There is no 
dearth of potential Spanish teachers, as the university 
pass-lists show, and their number is on the increase. Many 
a child who finds Greek and German beyond his capacity 
will make a success of Spanish (or, for that matter, of 
Italian) for the simple reason that a ladder to its mastery 
has already been formed by his French, or possibly by his 
French and Latin. 

A second innovation which would be a boon to education 
is the elimination of French as a first language altogether 
from certain schools—which these schools are we need not 
here inquire. Long ago, as a practical schoolmaster and later 
in work as examiner and inspector, I came to the conclusion 
that there was too much French taught in schools. Quite 
as good a case can be made out for Spanish as for French, 
if the argument that French has “always been done” 


is omitted. French may be the foreign language of the 
present, but Spanish is certainly that of the not very 
distant future. If French, with its applied logical precision, 
is good discipline, Spanish, with its richness of vocabulary 
and extreme flexibility of construction, comes only second 
in language value to it. Spanish literature, almost unknown 
in England, is quite comparabfe to that of France, while 
a knowledge of the Spanish people is far more educative 
than that of the French, who are so much more like 
ourselves. And I have said nothing yet of Spanish America. 
In favour of Spanish, especially as a language for the 
“child in the class-room,’’ t.e. the ‘‘ average” and the 
rather stupid child, two more important facts can be 
urged. First, it has on the whole fewer irregularities of 
grammar and accentuation than French to puzzle the 
beginner. Second, and most important of all, it is almost 
a phonetic language, most of its sounds having a distinct 
symbol, and each of its symbols one or more easily differ- 
entiated sounds. Any one who has studied or practised 
the teaching of French phonetics will realize fully the 
importance of this advantage. 

I do not myself teach Spanish for commercial reasons, 
nor do I favour the introduction of the language into any 
school solely because of its possible or certain utility to 
those who will study it in after life. This aspect of the ` 
question is to me a secondary one, though it is of no small 
importance, and with many people will weigh most heavily. 
There are sides of the question less generally studied and 
understood. The wealth of Spanish literature—once 
again passing over the literature of Spanish America—is 
entirely unsuspected, even by many literary men, yet 
hardly surpassed, taken as a whole, in all Europe. I do 
not know in what continental country you can find genius 
and fertility combined more effectively than in men like 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderón, Luis de León, and a 
round dozen more of that same exalted rank; nor where 
prose fiction flourished as early as the thirteenth century, 
as greatly as in Ramón Lull’s Blanquerna (still read in 
Catalonia), continued through the ages to produce works 
like the Celestina and Lazarillo, and is still strongly in 
evidence ; nor where religious literature is represented by 
anything so amazing as the three thousand works of the 
three hundred Spanish ascetics and mystics at the head 
of whom stand St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross ; 
nor, for that matter, where poetry, fiction, and drama 
together reach a higher standard than to-day. These are 
only indications. Iam equally sure that the Spanish charac- 
ter, from its very dissimilarity to our own, from its curious 
blend of the real and the ideal, from its great achievements 
of the past and promise for the future, has more to teach 
us to-day than that of any other European race. While 
I would defend the study of Spanish as a dead language— 
as Many were prepared to defend German in war-time— 
I esteem it a hundred times more as the tongue of a living 
and virile nation, and of a group of young republics of 
the New World, some of which, it can hardly be doubted, 
will be among the foremost nations of the future. 


New DIoRAMAS AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE.—Two new 
dioramas have just been installed in the galleries of the Imperial 
Institute, one in the Falkland Islands Court, illustrating the 
Whaling Industry in South Georgia, and the other in the East 
African Court, depicting Wild Animal Life in Tanganyika. In 
the second model Mounts Kilimanjaro and Kiho are shown in 
the distance, while in the foreground are seen various animals 
of the country. To school children visiting the Exhibition, 
dioramas such as these are not only extremely interesting, but 
they have a definite educational value, as they leave on the 
minds of the children a vivid impression of typical scenes in 
other lands. 
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Topics and Events 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND CALENDARS.—TOo those who have not 
yet bought calendars and engagement diaries for 1927 we would 
recommend a visit to the Medici Society’s Galleries, 7 Grafton 
Street, London, W., from whom we have received a selection 
calculated to please all tastes and all ages. The Christmas 
cards and calendars are beautifully produced and printed, and 
are original in design and decoration. Among them are repro- 
ductions of famous paintings and etchings, nursery rhyme 
cards, special cards suitable for girl guides, and many other 
variations. We regret that ¢he cards did not reach us in time 
for a notice to be inserted in the December issue, but we would 
advise our readers who have already supplied their wants for 
the New Year to remember the Medici Society when they are 
again in need of cards and calendars. 

* xk * 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF HIstTory.—It is proposed to hold a series 
of historical lectures and classes at York in 1927, under the 
auspices of the University of Leeds, to last from August 3 to 16 
next. The principal subject of the lectures will be the History 
of Northern England, and short courses will be arranged, deal- 
ing with its political, ecclesiastical, social, and economic aspects. 
There will also be a course of evening lectures in which the art 
and archaeology of the North of England will be treated by 
speakers who have made a special study of these subjects in 
their various departments. Tickets for the meeting, including 
all lectures and classes and the use of the writing and reception 
rooms, will be issued to applicants at a cost of £3. Application 
for admission should be made to the Registrar, The University, 
Leeds, and should reach him not later than May I. 

* * * 


CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS.—As previously 
announced, the Conference of Educational Associations will be 
held at University College, Gower Street, from December 30 
to January 7 inclusive. Forty-two affiliated Associations are 
holding their annual meetings during this week of conferences, 
and many lectures of general educational interest will be 
delivered. In addition, the British Broadcasting Company will 
give a demonstration of educational broadcasting on Friday 
morning, January 7, lessons being specially broadcast from the 
B.B.C. studio. All conference members have been invited bv 
Sir William Furse, Director of the Imperial Institute, to visit 
the Exhibition Galleries of the Institute on Saturday afternoon, 
January 8, at 2 p.m. Sir William Furse will receive the mem- 
bers and conduct them round the galleries, which offer a unique 
opportunity for practical lessons to school children in Empire 
geography and development. P 

* 

A CLEARING HOUSE FOR SOURCES OF INFORMATION.—AS a 
result of successful conferences which have been held annually 
for the past three years, the Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux has been formed and is now in process of 
incorporation. The Council cordially invites the support of all 
organizations and bodies, commercial houses, industrial concerns, 
&c., which attach adequate importance to the collection, treat- 
ment, and dissemination of information relevant to their work. 
The new body will act as a channel through which any inquiring 
member may be put into direct touch with the source of informa- 
tion required. With the generous assistance of the Carnegie 
Trust, A.S.L.I.B. has in preparation a directory of sources of 
specialized information in the British Isles; a copy of this will 
be sent free to each member as soon as available. In addition 
it is hoped to establish, by co-operation between interested 
parties, unified policies with respect to abstracting, cataloguing, 
indexing, filing, &c. Membership is open to all interested 
bodies, and a small subscription of £2 2s. per annum has been 
fixed. Further details, including a form of application and a 
list of members, will be furnished by the Secretary, 38 Blooms- 
bury Square, London, W.C. 1. To ensure its establishment on 
an adequate scale, not less than 500 members are required by 
March, 1927. * ‘ í 


THE CHURCH ASSEMBLY AND EpucaTION.—After the lapse 
of close upon two years since the issue of its Second Report, 
the Education Commission of the Church Assembly presented 
to that body at its recent autumn session a Third Report, 
reviewing the present position in the light of the adumbrated 
Enabling Bill. The Commission gives expression to its con- 
viction that ‘‘ there is in the country, and especially among 
educationists, a growing appreciation of the value of Church 
schools.” Accordingly the claim is reiterated that ‘‘ denomina- 
tional schools should be regarded as an integral element in the 
national system of education equally with Council schools.” 


The Commission lays down with emphasis “that no enabling 
Bill will be satisfactory which does not make statutory pro- 
vision (1) for adequate religious instruction, subject to a con- 
science clause, as an integral part of the curriculum in all schools, 
training colleges, and training departments receiving rate or 
State aid; and (2) for the supervision of such instruction by 
religious education (advisory) committees, both local and 
central.” More controversial ground still is touched in the 
Commiission’s suggestion that “ the Bill should be so drafted as 
to give power to any Local Education Authority, which thinks 
fit to do so, to build or to contribute to the building of denomina- 
tional schools.” The discussion at the Assembly was—accord- 
ing to the Church Times—not only “a little bewildering,” but 
“ unsatisfactory,” inasmuch as “the Assembly was given no 
definite lead.” Mr. Henry Hobhouse was certainly not well 
advised in his naive suggestion that ‘‘ We ” (that is, Churchmen 
as such) “ are in danger of missing a golden opportunity when 
we have a Government and a Parliament favourable to the 
Church.” In the event, the Report was “ received ” by the 
Assembly, and on the motion of the Archdeacon of Macclesfield, 
a resolution was adopted commending the Report to the serious 
consideration of the Diocesan Conferences, with a view to arous- 
ing Church people to the importance of the religious instruction 
of the young in all schools. 
* * * 


SCHOOL CHILDREN IN FRANCE.—An informative article by 
Mr. Stanley Rayfield on “ School Life in France: Infants and 
Juniors,” appeared in the October issue of Child Life. As the 
title indicates, Mr. Rayfield is concerned mainly with the ele- 
mentary school, the Ecole Primaire. The Ecole Primaire is 
divided into stages, the first of which is the Pouponniere, 
corresponding to the creche of English industrial centres. The 
first definite steps in a system of education appear at the second 
stage, the Ecole Maternelle, where the children, still in the care 
of nurses, begin to learn to distinguish everyday objects, to 
play stories, colour pictures, build models and so on. At the 
age of seven years, they pass on to the third stage, the Ecole 
Primaire Elémentaire. Here they are taught reading, the metric 
system, the history and geography of France, and a little of the 
outside world, and at thirteen years of age, the official “ leaving- 
age,” they sit for a proficiency examination for which a Brevet 
Simple is awarded. In scope, the system is narrower than that 
of English elementary schools, and corporal punishment is for- 
bidden ; girls are taught needlework and cookery at an early 
age. Children of better-class families often leave the Ecole 
Primaire Elémentaire at the age of about twelve years, and are 
sent to a /ycée, for the elementary part of which fees have to 
be paid. The amount of home-work expected of French children 
is much in excess of that set in English schools, while the oral 
examination is largely used. Discipline is maintained in the 
schools by surveillants, who are described bluntly as “ spies ” ; 
the prefect system is not used. Many French mothers work in 
factories or are otherwise occupied until 7 p.m. daily; to fill 
in the gap between 4 p.m., school-closing time, and this hour, 
there’s the Patronage. The children are met at the school doors, 
by the priest or a religieuse, and conducted to a park or hall 
where they are cared for until the mothers can fetch them ; 
the system provides for the religious instruction forbidden in 
the schools but, it is said, has been used by the priests for antie 
government propaganda. 

* * * 

ART FOR ARTISTS.—De Gruyter & Co., art publishers, Berlin. 
send us beautifully produced specimen copies of four of their 
recent publications: (1) Die Antike, an illustrated monthly, 
dealing with the art and culture of classical antiquity (price 
40 marks yearly); (2) the Repertorium, a profusely illustrated 
bi-monthly devoted to the history of art (40 marks). The 
copy before us has articles on the Venetian School of the 
Fighteenth Century, and on the famous Fifteenth-Century 
Wood-carving of the Palm Sunday Ass, now in Wettenhausen ; 
(3) a volume of the Year Book of the German Archaeological 
Institute, with illustrated articles on Timotheos in Epidauros, 
and Trajan's Triumphal Arch in Beneventum (no price); and 
(4) the Literaturzeitung, a weekly review of international culture 
(48 marks). The specimen sent contains long reviews of six 
recent books, all by German writers, and a descriptive list of 
new books from all over the world on a great variety of cultural 
subjects. Such publications as these, elaborately prepared by 
experts for experts, undoubtedly have their uses, but they can 
only be spoken of as educational in the most elastic sense of 
that elastic word. 
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LONDON MATRICULATION, 1927 & 1928 


English Literature 


M. ARNOLD.—SOHRAB AND RUSTUM, THE SCHOLAR 
ph ada THYRSIS (1927). By G. E. HOLLINGWORTH, M.A. 
ls. 6d. 


MIL TON.—PARADISE LOST, Book II. 1s. 3d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—HENRY IV., Pt. I. (1927), HAMLET (1928) 
(The Matriculation Shakespeare). By G. E. HOLLINGWORTE, 
M.A. Cloth. 2s. Paper Covers. ls. 6d. 


OXFORD SCHOOL CERTIFICATE and 
JUNIOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1927 


Englisb Literature 
ARNOLD.—SOHRAB AND RUSTUM, THE SCHOLAR GYPSY, 
THYRSIS. By G. E. HOLLINGWORTH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
CHAUCER.—NUN'’S PRIEST'S TALE. By A. J. WYATT, M.A. 2s. 


MILTON.—PARADISE LOST, Books I and II. By A. F. WATT. 
M.A. 2s. 8d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—HENRY V. By A. J. F. COLLINS, M.A. 3s. 
SHAKESPEARE .—JULIUS CAESAR. By A.F. Watt, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE.—MACBETH. By S. E. Goccrn, M.A. 3s. 


aca i etc OF VENICE. By S. E. GOGGIN, 
M.A. . 


SHAKESPEARE.—A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. By 
A. F. WATT, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


ar ala —TWELFTH NIGHT. By H. C. DUFFIN, M.A. 
SEEN ee QUEENE, Book I. By W. H. HEL, M.A. 
3s 


Latin and Greek 
CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR, Book I. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A. 
With Maps. 2s. 
CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR, Books II and III. By LL. M. PENN, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. each book. 


CICERO.—PHILIPPIC II. By A. H. AıLcroFT, M.A., and J. H. 
HAYDON, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


CICERO.—PRO LEGE MANILIA. By A. WaucH YoUNG, M.A., 
and A. F. WATT. M.A. 3s. 
HORV ES EPISTLES. By F.G. PLAISTOWE, M.A., and A. F. WATT, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 


HORACE .—ODES, Book I. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., and B. J. 
Haves, M.A. 2s, 


PLATO.—APOLOGY. By T. R. Mitts, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


VERGIL.—AENEID, Book X. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., and B. J. 
HAYES, M.A. 2s. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE and 
JUNIOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1927 


Englisb Literature 
BACON.—ESSAYS. By A. F. WATT, M.A., and A. J. F. COLLINS, 
M.A. 3s. 


SCOTT.—LADY OF THE LAKE. By A. R. WEEKES, M.A. 2s. 3d. 


ach mara (Matriculation Edition.) By G. E. 
HOLLINGWOR M.A. 3d. 
SHAKESPE. Fiw TEMPEST. By A. R. WEEKES, M.A., 
2s. 6d. 


Latin and Greek 


CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR, Book I. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A. 2s. 


CICERO.—PRO MILONE. By F. G. PLAISTOWE, M.A., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. 3s. 


EURIPIDES.—MEDEA. By J. THOMPSON, M.A., and T. R. MILS, 
3s. 


ethos ds 


HORACE.—EPISTLES, Book I. By F. G Pvaistowg, M.A., and 
J. F. Strout, M.A. 2s. 


ssl TA V. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., and W. F. Masom, M.A. 


VERGIL "AENEID, Book VIII. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., and 
B. J. Haves, M.A 


Special Catalogue of Class Books for London Matriculation or 
the Oxford or Cambridge School Certificate and Iunior Local 
Examinations post free. 


University Tutorial Press Dd. 


25 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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BLACKIE & SON'S LIST 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


THE ABSOLUTE 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 


(Calculus of Tensors) 
By TULLIO LEVI-CIVITA 


Professor of Rational Mechanics in the University of Rome, Fellow of the 
R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei. 


Edited by Dr. ENRICO PERsICO. 
Authorized Translation by Miss M. Lona, late Scholar of 
Girton College, Cambridge. Price 2ls, net. 


This book contains a concise and lucid account of the Calculus of Tensors 
by the eminent Italian mathematician who, with Ricci, discovered the 
method, and to whom many of its most powerful developments are 


SPACE AND TIME 


By EMILE BOREL, 


Honorary Director of L'École Normale Supérieure ; Professor of Mathe- 
matical Physics in the Faculty of Sciences of Paris; Member of the 
Institute. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


A semi-popular account of the Theory of Relativity by one of the most 
distinguished of living French mathematicians. 


BUILDING DRAWING 


with Notes on BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
A Complete First Year’s Course 
By W. ABBOTT, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.M.I.Mech.E., 


Author of * An Introduction to Technical Drawing,” and 
W. MILLAR, 
Principal Lecturer in Building Construction, Lauder Technical School, 
Dunfermline. 


Cloth boards, 8s. May also be had in limp cloth covers. 8s. 


PRACTICAL ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 


For Students of Pharmacy and Medicine 


By I. VANCE HOPPER, Ph.D., A.R.C.S.I., F.I.C., 
and WILLIAM M. CUMMING, D.Sc., F.I.C., 
Lecturers on Organic Chemistry, Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 


Cloth boards, 4g. net. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
CHEMICAL THEORY 


The Elements of Physical and General Chemistry 


By R. M. CAVEN, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., 
Professor of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry. Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


Demy 8vo. xii. + 320 pp., with 46 Figures. 12s, 6d. net. 


SEWAGE TREATMENT 
AND DISPOSAL 


A Manual for Municipal and Sanitary Engineers and 
Managers of Sewage Disposal Works 
By G. M. FLOOD, B.Sc. Eng., A.M.Inst.M. and C.E., 


F.I.S.E., M.R.San.I., 
Lecturer in Municipal and Sanitary Engincering at the Manchester 
College of Technology and the University of Manchester. 


Large demy 8vo. viii. + 164 pp. 10s. net. 


Catalogue of Scientific and Technical Books on Application. 
BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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Varia 


At a recent meeting of the Committee of the BRITISH INSTI- 
TUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES, it was resolved that all 
teachers in the service of public Education Authorities should 
be admitted to lectures arranged by the Institute at half fees. 

* * * 


The regulations for the Cambridge Local Examinations, to be 
held in July and December, 1927, may be obtained from the 
General Secretary, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge ; also regu- 
lations for the Higher School Certificate Examination, to be 
held in July, 1927, and 1928. 

* * * 


The Christmas issue of The RBoskmark, the organ of Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., refers, among other works, to the 
recent issue of a collection of hitherto unpublished stories and 
dramas by Leo Tolstoy. They have only recently appeared in 
Russian, and this is their first appearance in English. The 
editors include one who was a close personal friend of Tolstoy. 

* * * 


The periodical, Now and Then, issued occasionally by MEssrs. 
JONATHAN CAPE, LTD., generally contains some readable notes 
on affairs in the book world, as well as notices of their recent 
publications. The Christmas issue is no exception. It opens 
with an attack on book-borrowing and lending, and follows up 
with a note on the price of books; here a combination of pub- 
lisher and bookseller is suggested in order to keep down the 
prices. 

* * * 

THE PEOPLE’s LEAGUE OF HEALTH has arranged to give the 
Sims WOODHEAD series of constructive educational health 
lectures in the lecture room of the Medical Society of London, 
11 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. The first lecture 
will be given on Monday, January 31, 1927, at 6 p.m., and the 
series will be continued on following Mondays at the same 
time. Tickets and further information regarding the lectures 
held may be obtained from Miss Olga Nethersole, R.R.C., 
Hon. Organizer, The People’s League of Health, 12 Stratford 
Place, W. 1. 


Special attention is called to the fact that, except in very 
special cases, a headmaster's certificate will not be accepted as 
a qualification for registration as probationer, Royal Institute 
of British Architects, after October 1, 1927, and no one will be 
registered as a probationer unless that person has passed one 
of the recognized examinations in the required subjects. A 
list of the examinations recognized may be obtained free at the 
RIBA. 


ok * a 
We have received a copy of the regulations governing the 
award of grants in connection with the RoyAL COLONIAL 


INSTITUTE IMPERIAL STUDIES SERIES OF MONOGRAPHS embody- 
ing the results of research relating to the British Empire. The 
Imperial Studies Series has been designed and endowed by the 
Council of the Institute to enable the younger people who have 
found difficulty in making their investigations known to get 
their early efforts published. A considerable amount of valuable 
work is now being done in the universities and elsewhere in 
matters especially relating to the Empire, and it is hoped that 
the new series will afford an opportunity for removing the 
reproach that it is barren because most of its results are destined 
to immediate oblivion. 
* * > 


THE Royat ACADEMY OF Music announces the following 


awards: Rutson Memorial Prize (sopranos), Jessie Hewson 
(Harrogate) ; Rutson Memorial Prize (tenors), Murray Brown 
(Slough); Organ Prize, Owen Le P. Franklin (London); Bat- 


tison Haynes Prize (composition), Margaret P. Parsons (London) ; 
Sainton Dolby Prize (singing), P. Browning-Turner (Kalgoorlie) ; 
Hubert Kiver Prize (composition), Ivor R. Davies (London) ; 
Hime Gift (composition), Robert E. Rayne (Louth); R.A.M. 
Club Prize (pianoforte), Edna C. Howard (Chesterton) and 
Eric Brough (London); Philip L. Agnew Prize (pianoforte), 
F. M. jackson (Lincoln); Fred Walker Prize (soprano), Freda 
Rich (London); Westmorland Scholarship (male vocalist), 
Bruce Anderson (Southport); Potter Exhibition (pianoforte), 
Margaret H. Grummitt (Anerley). 


ELECTRIC POTATO PEELERS 


No Wiring required. 
Attach to nearest 
Lamp 

Holder. 


ScHOOL HALL, 
Bury St. EDMUNDS 


DEAR SIRS, 

We have now had the 
“Rapid ” Peeler in use 
for some weeks. From 
20 to 30 lbs. of potatoes 
are prepared every day 
and root vegetables are 
also peeled. Our experi- 
ence is that some 3 to 
4 lbs. of potatoes are 
saved every day, and 
from 4 to ? of an hour in 


Electric peeks biik time. You will gather 
from this that we are much pleased with the 


machine and regard it as a sound investment. 


Yours faithfully, 
HEADMASTER. 


COMPLETE COOKING APPARATUS 


STEAM OR GAS 


MABBOTT & COMPANY, LTD., 
PHŒNIX IRON WORKS, MANCHESTER 


LANTERN 
SLIDES 


Our collection of Natural History subjects 
has taken over 20 years to build up. 


These 

slides can only be obtained from us and 

all teachers interested are invited to write 
for Catalogue E 24. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. 
309 OXFORD ROAD (Vresti), MANCHESTER 


ceo. M. HAMMER « co., un. 


CROWN WORKS, St. James's Rd., 
BERMONDSEY,LONDON, 8.E.16 


Manufacturers of 
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The latest 


HARRAP BOOKS 


will be on view at the following Educational Conferences during January : 


The Educational Association, at University College, London. 


The A.M.A., at Manchester. 


The Geographical Association, at the London School of Economics. 
The Mathematical Association, at the London Day Training College. 
The Association of Women Science Teachers, at King’s College for Women, London, 


They will include the following publications : 


English 


JUNIOR ENGLISH EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES 
For Comparative Study and Training in Composition. By 
F. H. PRITCHARD. author of Training in Literary Appreciation. &c. 
224 pages, 2s. 3d 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ENGLISH POETS 


In Four Books. Edited by C. J. HALL. Book I, 128 pages, limp» 
Is. 3d. ¿Book II, 128 pages, limp, Is. 3d. Book III, 160 pages: 
limp, Is. 6d. Book IV, 160 pages, limp, Is. 6d. 


A YEAR’S WORK IN TECHNICAL ENGLISH 
By Jonn Hitt, B.A., Principal of the Islington Day Continuation 
School, and J. W. Marriotr, author of A Year’s Work in 
English. 136 pages, 2s. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS OF TO-DAY—THIRD SERIES 
oe with Notes and Exercises, by J. W. Marriott. 272 pages, 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
Selected, with Introduction, Notes. and Exercises, by DoroTHY 
MarcaretT STUART, author of The Boy through the Ages, &c. 
256 pages, 2s. 6d. 


THE NEW READERS’ SHAKESPEARE 
Edited by G. B. Harrison, M.A., and F. H. PRITCHARD. 


“ The New Readers’ Shakespeare ” is edited on quite original lines. 
The text has been illuminated with helpful stage directions in the 
manner of the greatest modern dramatists. Each volume includes 
a set of suggestive questions for the use of teachers and others who 
wish to stu A the plays more critically, and also a Glossary of difficult 
words and phrases. Size 6ł x4} inches. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net 
each. School Edition, limp, Is. ea 


New VOLUMES 


Coriolanus Hamlet The Winter’s Tale 
Henry the Fourth, Part I Much Ado about Nothing 
General 


PRINTING AND BOOK CRAFTS FOR SCHOOLS 
By Freperick Goopyear, M.Coll.H. With Foreword by Prof. 
J. J. Finpay, University of Manchester. With four colour plates 
and 153 line and half-tone illustrations in the text. Size 84 X 5$in. 
208 pages, 10s. 6d. net. 


A NEW SCHOOL HYMNAL [New Edition 
Edited by E. M. Parser, M.A. Foolscap 8vo, 288 pages. Cloth 
limp, Is. 3d. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. Already adopted in more than 
350 schools. 


Science and Mathematics 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY 
By C. G. Vernon, B.A. With many diagrams and illustrations 
in half-tone. 288 pages, 4s. 6d 
This book is on original lines, and for the first time combines a 
history of chemistry with a practical exposition of simple chemistry. 
EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE FOR SCHOOLS 
In Five Parts. By Davin B. Duncanson, B.Sc., Glasgow Training 
College for Teachers. Fully illustrated. 


Part I. First Year's Course. 112 pages, Is. 9d. 
Parts I, II, and III, in one volume. 264 pages, 3s. 6d. 
Parts IV and V, in one volume. 348 pages. 4s. 
Parts I-V, complete in one volume. 604 pages, 6s. 6d. 


MODERN MATHEMATICS 
By R. Scuoruine, J. R. Clark, and H. W. Carter, M.A. 256 
pages, 3s. 6d. Also with Answers, 4s. 6d. 


A highly original course in mathematics for elementary schools and 
the lower forms of secondary schools. The chief feature of the book 
is that it aims at making the pupil think for himself and shows him 
how mathematics are closely related to the affairs of everyday life. 


HARRAP’S INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA 
By William Farquuarson, M.A. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 224 pages, with Answers, 3s. Also without Answers, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d 
Geography 
THE NEW OUTLOOK GEOGRAPHY 
By W. C. Brown, M.A., F.C.P., F.R.G.S., and P. H. Jonnson, 
B.A LCPs« F.RGS. 
Book I. HOW PEOPLE LIVE. Entirely new and revised 
edition (1926). Complete, 2s. 6d. 
Part I. The British Isles. ls. 9d. 
Part I]. Outside the British Isles. 


Book II. THE HOME OF MAN. 
Part I. The British Isles. 344 pages, profusely illustrated, 
3s. 6d. Part I only, 2s. 
,. Il. Europe. New Edition, enlarged and revised, 272 


pages, 2s. 6d. 
„ HI. America (Complete), 288 pages, 3s. N. and Cen- 
erica only, 2s. 6d. 
„ IV. Asia. 192 pages, 2s. 3d. 
„ V. Australasia. 128 pages, 2s. 
, VI. Africa. By W.C. Bien. M.A., and W. ANDERSON, 
M.A. 198 pages, 2s. 6d. 


Is. 9d. 


NOTE.—New Harrap Modern Language Books will also be shown at the E.A. and A.M.A. Conference. 
Prospectuses of all the above books will be sent free on application, and the books themselves, as well 


as all other Harrap publications, may be examined at 


leisure in our large and comfortable Show-room. 


“L] GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


e 
g 39-41 


PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Foreign and Dominion Notes 


GERMANY. 


Prof. Oestreich, editor of Die Neue Erziehung, sends us the 
following characteristic note on the Pestalozzi 
Lot AA Centenary. “‘ Pestalozzi will presently be 
celebrated in a thousand gatherings by many 
who, if they could meet him face to face, would pass him by 
with an ironic smile. In all German educational institutions he 
is still much talked about as a sort of high priest of social better- 
ment, as the protagonist of popular education as it exists to-day, 
and, more especially, as a pioneer of new methods of teaching, 
But in the German mausoleum of pedagogical Coryphei he has 
long been set on one side, and woe to him if he should ever stand 
forth again, and seek to live once more with the children and the 
destitute. Somebody set in authority would straightway have 
him ‘ inspected ’ and shown to be anti-Pestalozzian. Pestalozzi 
really lives and moves where desperate, struggling, tireless men 
and women, prodigal in love, are fighting for the new world 
that is to be, and sacrificing themselves for humanity through 
the children. At most of the celebrations held in his honour 
Pestalozzi will not be present. He must be sought rather where 
resolute reformers are for ever destroving false peace, breaking 
down ancient bounds, and seeking to unify man’s love and man’s 
work in a harmonious whole. There, where the passion is mani- 
fest for making education a religion, will the great teacher be 
most sincerely acclaimed. Authorities and organizations will 
but celebrate a man long since laid on the shelf. But in every 
unfettered teacher Pestalozzi, the revolutionary, rises again into 
the light of the day of promise. Whoso would truly honour him 
must bring both labour and sacrifice. That alone is to celebrate 
him in spirit and in truth.” 


MEXICO. 


Among the rumours of conflict that still reach us from the 
wild West, it is reassuring to welcome at least 

a i one messenger of peace—Educacion—a new 
monthly review (the first, as we judge, of its 

kind in Mexico) devoted to the cause of reformed education. 
The editor's aim is three-fold: to bring to the knowledge of 


Complete 


6). 


NET 


The Abridged 


“WHITAKER” 


As a Text-book 


teachers, parents, and administrators, the best educational 
thought and practice in the world to-day; to encourage ex- 
periment, investigation, and frank discussion at home; and, 
incidentally, to defend the interests of teachers. The first number 
contains three original articles and three borrowed (from France, 
Germany, and Spain). 

The Director of Education himself contributes a striking 
appeal to the rural population of Vera Cruz 
to build a school for themselves. For 40,000 
children of school age there are no school 
buildings worthy of the name, the Government being too poor 
to provide more than desks, books, and teachers! “Let us 
then ” (runs the appeal) ‘‘ do what the Government cannot do. 
Some of us will bring materials, others labour, others monev. 
Then, when the building is ready, we can say to the Government, 
‘This school is ours. We have built it with our own hands for 
our children. It is for you now to fashion the souls of the future 
citizens, and inspire them to learn and labour in the service of 
their country.” The Director of Education also announces a 
series of public lectures at the Normal School—the first by 
himself on ‘‘ Pragmatism and the Active School.” Original 
articles in the second number are on “ Self-Government ” (by 
the Editor), ‘‘ Children’s Play,” and “ Is Pedagogy a Science ? ” 
from the negative conclusions of which the editor profoundly 
dissents. Borrowed articles are from the United States (‘‘ The 
Project Method ”), Spain (“ The Active School ’’—with quota- 
tions from Sir Michael Sadler), and England (‘‘ A Montessori 
School in London ”). The third number arrives as we go to press. 
It is on similar lines, and borrows from Belgium (M. Ferrière), 
and Switzerland (M. Claparéde). And so the gospel of education 
steadily makes its way over the world. 


Self-help e 


INDIA. 
Official reports for 1925 reach us from India, Ceylon, and 
rector Tadi Burma. The story varies so little from year 
° to year that, except for those immediately 
concerned, it throws scarcely any new light. We note a few 
(Continued on page 42) 


Abridged 
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As usual this year two editions of “ Whitaker’s Almanack ” have been published for 
1927, but on this occasion the cheaper edition is issued in AN ENTIRELY NEW FORM, 
and instead of being a part only of the COMPLETE cloth-bound edition it is an abridg- 
ment of the whole of the contents of that edition, and published at 1s. 6d. net. (The 
Complete cloth-bound edition remains unaltered at 6s. net, except in so far as revision, 


etc., for the current year has been found necessary.) 


Every child should be accustomed to use “ Whitaker,” and the importance of students 
being able to refer to Reference Books quickly and intelligently has not been lost sight of 
by the BOARD OF EDUCATION (vide their Suggestions on the Teaching of English). 


A teacher who spends half an hour 
through the new “ Whitaker,” either 
Complete, will be astonished at the 
subjects dealt with and the ease 
reference is made. 


THE ABRIDGED EDITION LENDS ITSELF ADMIRABLY FOR THE PURPOSES OF A TEXT-BOOK 


in browsing 
Abridged or 
diversity of 
with which 


From all Booksellers, Supply Agencies, and Educational Associations, &c. 
Publishers—J. WHITAKER & SONS, LTD., 12 Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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“SCHWANDER’ 
B RO OK S 
Pl as GOOD oy; 
. . . , ofa 
The action in a piano can mar a master’s Pano 


DAGALA ARL ARLAOUL ANULILLIN 


playing, or enhance a novice’s, according to 
whether it is a good or a mediocre action. 


With the instant response and unfailing 
repetition of touch, the long and consist- 


oie mipis aet e s | HERRBURGER 


and 
Actions please both Master and Novice alike. i TD. 
BROOKS, L 
Insist on a “SCHWANDER” or LYME STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
“ BROOKS” Action when buying your LONDON, N.W. 1 
piano. 


Sole Manufacturers for Great Britain and the Colonies. 


SNAIL IAAL HALL 


ALAA AAAA AA dada Ata aaa AA AAA AAAA Alata a is 
OPTICAL FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION 


(Scholastic Agents. Director, H. Becker) 


p> ROJ ECTI O R ROLAND HOUSE, OLD BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.7 


Telephone Nos. : Kensington 2951/2. 


APPARATUS AONANE ET 

or s 
LANTERN SLIDES pennvsmmme. cis, 10 tare 120 day pupli. Gres eis ao 

or £1,000. Premises on lease. 

= POST CARDS SURREY. i 1m 8 day PCr 700. Gost 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS | °° eit*ucteieny he eect 
and ite furniture, &c. , £1,600, payable £2,000 down 
OTHER OPAQUE OBJECTS 


YORKS. Seaside. Girls, 5 boarders, 53 day pupils. Gross receipts, £1,220. 
will, 300. 


£250. House and school furniture, £ Freehold property, 
i £1,750, part on mortgage. 
for use in the LANGS. Girls, 90 day pupils. Gross receipts, £2,290. Fine premises. Pri 
a property, goodwill, school furniture, &c., £6,000. £4, ste ortga 
CLASS-ROOM, LABORATORY prepare, eminent Be; GAO 50 on meting. 
or purchase at £4,500. 
LECTU RE TH EATRE For full details apply 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR LONDON WORKS F. On NEEDES, 


MANAGER TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


ZE NEWTON & COMPANY <= aided Ayashi 


Specialists in Optical Projection Apparatus for Educational Purposes g 4 
5 Assistant Masters and Mistresses 


No Registration Fees. 


72 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 
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facts and figures. Some eight and a half million boys, and one 
and a half million girls attend school—about 6 per cent and 
1} per cent of the total male and female populations respectively. 
“ At this rate of progress it wil] take at least forty years to enrol 
all bovs of school-going age. Any calculation for girls would be 
meaningless. . . . There are still thousands of villages without 
schools, and millions of parents who do not use the schools at 
their very doors. Compulsion has as yet made little headway.” 


But it is moving in the Punjab, thanks largely to the efforts 
of the new Co-operative Society for Com- 
pulsory Education. ‘ Parents who become 
members bind themselves to send their chil- 
dren to school to the end of the four primary classes; the 
society is governed by an elected committee and has no legal 
or official authority other than that conferred upon it by the 
registration of its by-laws under the Co-operative Societies Act. 
The by-laws provide for the,imposition of a penalty on any 
member who without sufficient cause omits to send his child 
to school; the penalty is imposed by the committee, and 
recovered by the committee. Seventy-nine registered societies 
have 4,124 parent members, and a number of others are awaiting 
registration. The attendance is stated to be from go to 100 per 
cent. The committees have found it necessary to utilize their 
special arbitration procedure against forty-eight defaulters. The 
fines have been paid, the children are attending school, and the 
parents have not withdrawn from the societies. A concerted 
attempt to break up a compulsory society for girls was made 
in a certain village. The committee stood firm, fined three of 
the offenders, and won the battle. The school is now working 
satisfactorily.” In most provinces there is a great lack of 
primary accommodation. ‘ Probably the situation in India in 
this respect is without parallel. Thousands of primary schools 
are opened every year in rented or borrowed premises. Munici- 
palities dare not face the financial problem of providing large 
central buildings, but until they do, compulsory education in 
urban areas will never become really effective.” 


About three hundred thousand boys and a hundred and fifty 
thousand girls attend school—about Io per 
cent of total population, but scarcely 50 per 
cent of children of school-going age. “ In Colombo itself it 


A New Form of 
Co-operation. 


Ceylon. 


is estimated that there are still over ten thousand children who 
attend no school.” The “ outstanding event of the year was 
the introduction of a new salary scheme for teachers.” The 
complicated technical details have no general interest, but we 
note (a) that “the basing of grant upon salary cost marks a 
great advance on the old system of payment upon examination 
results,” and (b) that the new scheme “‘ ensures a security of 
tenure for teachers.” 


The report opens with a short summary—"“ if only for the 
sake of those educationists who will not read 
further.” We have read further, but have 
little space for comment. About 5 per cent 
of the total population is at school—some five hundred thousand 
boys, but under two hundred thousand girls (only one hundred 
in the University, and 81 per cent still in the lower primary 
stage). Fathers, it is said, are still afraid of education for their 
girls. We note that the ‘ monastery schools’’ seem likely to 
suffer the same fate as in Ceylon, where they have already almost 
ceased to exist. But in all schools where the majority of the 
pupils are Buddhists, religious instruction is still compulsory— 
with a conscience clause. 


Burma. 


The second Seabury prizes of 50 dollars each, both in the 
Training College Section and the Secondary School Section of 
the World Essay Contest organized by the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE, in co-operation with the LEAGUE OF 
Nations Union, have been secured by English competitors : 
Miss Annie McMillan, of Furzedown Training College, London, 
and Mr. F. C. Lewis, of Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, Clifton, 
Bristol. Particulars of the contest for 1927 may be obtained 
on application to the League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor 
Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 

* * * 


PESTALOZZI CENTENARY.—In connection with the Centenary 
on February 17, it is hoped to arrange a small loan exhibition 
of mementoes. Early editions of his writings (especially in 
English), or of books about him, portraits, pictures, facsimiles, 
medals, lantern-slides, &c., would all be welcome. Communica- 
tions should be addressed to Mr. John Russell, 31a High Street, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


1,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. 33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
ER E Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 

ers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
Questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge, Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 500,000 copies 
sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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THE STUDENT’S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 


and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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Some New Books Published by Heffer 


Catalogues, Illustrated Lists, and Prospectuses free on request 


Just Published 
SYSTEMATIC FRENCH DICTATION 


In Conjunction with Pronunciation 


By B. YANDELL, of Clifton School. 
(Posiage 4d.) 


Teachers’ Book, 3s. 6d. net. 


Exercises 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Fupils’ Book, 2s. (Postage 3d.) 


(SPECIMEN COPY ON REQUEST) 


A Handbook of German In- 


tonation for University Students 
By M. L. BARKER. 

Demy 8vo, cloth 5s. net (Postage 4d.) 
A piece of original research with two aims (1) to record the funda- 
mental principles of German Intonation, (2) to indicate the 
intonation graphically. 

“ Can be strongly recommended.”—Modern Languages. 


A Handbook of English In- 


tonation. 
By L. ARMSTRONG and I. WARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 5s. net (Postage 4d.) 


A text-book used during the Vacation School for foreign students at 
University College, London. Recommended by Prof. D. Jones. 


French Intonation Exercises 
By H. KLINGHARDT and M. de FOURMES- 
TRAUX. Translated by M. L. BARKER. 

Demy 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.) 


“ Altogether admirable and _ useful.’’—Scotlish Educational 
Journal. 


° ‘ 
A Varsity Career 
By B. DENNIS JONES, Precentor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
Simply and informally written with the idea of advice to Parents 
who may not be very conversant with University life, and also in 
the hope that tt may be of juse and service to many undergraduates 
who may ‘‘ come up" to the ’Varsity. 


For Weal of All 


By G. H. CRUMP. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 4s. 6d. net (Postage 4a.) 


Addresses by the Senior English Master at Bedales School. Issued 
in reply toa request from those who heard them and found inspiration 
in their teaching. 


History of Political Science 
From Plato to the Present 
By R. H. MURRAY. 
Demy Svo, cloth 12s. 6d. net. (Postage 9d.) 


“A masterly and inspiring work.’’—The Journal of Education. 


Notes on Geological Map- 


reading 

By A. HARKER. With 40 illustrations. 
Edition. 

Demy 8vo, sewed 3s. Od. net (Postage 3d.) 


“Gives the student all the necessary help.""—Geographical 
Journal. 


3s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.) 


Second 


A Dictionary of English 


Pronunciation. With American Variants 
(In Phonetic Transcription.) By H. E. PALMER, 
J. V. MARTIN, and F. G. BLANDFORD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 5S. net. (Postage 6d.) 
With a long and stimulating introductory essay. 


Lectures Françaises Phoné- 


tiques 
By PAUL PASSY. Second Edition. 
corrected, and brought up to date. 
Crown 8vo, sewed 1s. 6d. net 


Revised, 


(Postage 3d.) 


Spoken French. A Phonetic Manual. 
By Kr. NYROP. Translated by G. NOËL- 
ARMFIELD. 

Crown 8vo, cloth Probably 7s. 6d. net 


From the fourth revised edition of this famous book. Spoken French 
is studied phonetically and each sound ts analysed and explained. 


(Postage 6d.) 


9 e 
Don’ts for Choirboys 
By JOHN NEWTON, author of * Don'ts for Church 
Organists”’ (1s.); ‘‘ Don'ts for Choirmen” (6a.) ; 
‘“ Don'ts for Choirmasters ” (1s.). 
Fscap 8vo, sewed 6d. net 
“ A pretty wit.”"—Church Times. 


The Hereafter and the Un- 
dying Hope 
By R. H. MURRAY. 
Crown 8o, cloth 4s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.) 


A sincere and courageous attempt to find evidence for the Future 
Life. Addressed not so much to the strong as to the weak who have 
made the running for the strong. 


The Message of the Lessons 


By J. ANTHONY WOOD, M.A. 

Short Introductions to the Lessons on Sundays and 
Holy Days in the Revised Lectionary. 

Fscap. ato, quarter cloth 4s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.) 


These short introductions to the Lessons were originally published 
én The Guardian and were accorded a warm welcome. They are 
already being used tn several churches, 


(Postage 2d.) 


From Babylon to Bethlehem 


The story of the Jews for the last five centuries tefore 
Christ. By LAURENCE E. BROWNE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. Od. net (Postage 4d.) 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LIMITED, CAMBRIDGE 
And of all Booksellers 
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Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the December Competition is awarded to 
“ Fidelis,” proxime accessit, ‘‘ Blackheath.” 

The winner of the November Competition has not yet 
applied for his prize, although he has entered a version for 
December. 

We classify the thirty-two versions received as follows : 

Class l.—Fidelis, Blackheath, Mike, Hibernia, Nemo, J. S., 

Marsyas, P. R. R., Holly, Ardconaig, Lacy, 
J. E. M., Magister, S. M. K., Pertinax, Gael, 
_Cassandra, Yendu, Urbanus, F. E. D. F., James, 
E. P. S., Bodley. 
Class II.—T. o’R., Petit Pierre, G. C. M., M.H., Atir, 
Aspirant, M. Smith, Miss Kenwig, F. M. T. 


“ PRIÈRE,” BY SULLY-PRUDHOMME 


Ah! si vous saviez comme on pleure 

De vivre seul et sans foyers, 

Quelquefois devant ma demeure 
Vous passeriez. 


Si vous saviez ce que fait naître 

Dans l'âme triste un pur regard, 

Vous regarderiez ma fenétre 
Comme au hasard. 


Si vous saviez quel baume apporte 

Au coeur la présence d’un cœur, 

Vous vous assoiriez sous ma porte 
Comme une sœur. 


Si vous saviez que je vous aime, 

Surtout si vous saviez comment, 

Vous entreriez peut-étre méme 
Tout simplement. 


TRANSLATED BY “ FIDELIS ” 
A PRAYER 


Ah, if you knew my life’s distress, 
How ’gainst mv solitude I cry, 

Sometimes to cheer my loneliness 
You would pass by. 


SOCIETY OF 
Incorporated Accountants & Auditors 


(a.D. 1885) 


THOMAS KEENS, Luton and I, ondon. 
HENRY MORGAN, London. 


EXAMINERS : 
Sır JOSIAH C. STAMP, G.B.E., Sc.D., D.Sc.(Econ.). 
CHARLES HEWRETSON NELSON, F.S.A.A. 
WILLIAM NORMAN BUBB, F.S.A.A. 
RICHARD A. WITTY, F.S.A.A. 
ROBERT ASHWORTH, F.S.A.A., A.C.A. 
CLEMENT C. GATLEY, LL.D., M.A., B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. 
ROLAND BURROWS, M.A., LL.B., LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
W. H. COATES, LL.B., B.Sc.(Econ.). 
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THEODORE C. TOBIAS, B.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law, Dublin, 
W. H. STEVENSON, M.A., LL.B. (Advocate), Edinburgh. 


HE Society has a membership of upwards of 4,600 in Great Britain» 
Ireland, and British Dominions. 


The Qualifying Examinations for membership are three, namely, 
the Preliminary, which must be passed before entering into Articles 
of Clerkship ; the Intermediate, to be taken by the candidate at the 
expiration of two years of the term of his Articles; and the Final, 
to be taken by the candidate during the last year of the term of his 
Articles. 

Candidates are required to give not less than one month’s notice 
to the Secretary of their intention to present themselves for examina- 
tion. The fee for the Preliminary Examination is {1 11s. 6d. The 
sittings for 1927 will be held in May and November. A Prize will be 
awarded to the candidate first in order of merit if he obtains over a 
certain percentage of marks. Medals and Prizes are also awarded in 
connection with the Intermediate and Final Examinations. The 
Examination Centres are London, Manchester, Cardiff, Leeds, Glasgow, 
Dublin, and Belfast. Candidates may be exempted from the Pre- 
liminary Examination upon production of Certificates of having passed 
the Examinations of certain approved Bodies, a list of which may be 
had on application. 

THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ YEAR BOOK, containing List of 
Members, Articles and Bye-Laws (Price 3s.), also past Examination Questions 
(Price ls. per set), and Forms of Application for admission may be obtained of 


ALEXANDER A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 


PRESIDENT . s 
VICE-PRESIDENT . 


50 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 2. 


If vou but knew what gladness may 

Dawn in the soul from one chaste glance, 
Toward my window yours might stray, 

As if by chance. 


If you but knew the magic way 

A heart brings balm to lonely heart, 
Seated before my door you'd play 

A sister’s part. 


If you but knew my love for you, 

How deep, how true my heart within 
You might perhaps without ado 

Just enter in !, 


We also print ‘‘ Blackheath’s ” fine version. 
A PRAYER 
Ah! if you knew what dismal load 
Of lonely, homeless life is mine, 
You would sometimes to my abode 
Your steps incline. 


If you but knew what the sad breast 
Feels at a maiden’s modest glance, 

Your eyes would on my window rest 
As if by chance. 


If you but knew what balm comes o’er 
The heart, beside another heart, 
You'd proffer, seated at my door, 
A sister’s part. 


If you but knew what love I bear, 
And how your love I long to win, 

Then haply you would even dare 
To enter in. 


Foyers, in the plural, means home, therefore ““ Black- 
heath ”’ is right with his lonely, homeless life ; we also prefer 
a modest glance, but his last verse loses the spirit of the 
original. 


(Continued on page 46) 


For Consideration 


DURING VACATION 


GEOGRAPHY 
from the Air 


An Introduction to General Geography for Junior Pupils 


By E. M. SANDERS, 

B.A. (Lond.); Docteur de l’ Université de Parts en 
Géographie Physique. Lecturer at Furzedown 
Training College. 
gf in. x 7} in. Stiff Boards. Price 2s. 6d. 


This fascinating Introduction to the principles of modern 

humanistic geography contains : 

1. Eleven Coloured Maps with bold lettering. 

2. Reproductions from Thirty Aerial Photographs. 

3. Nineteen Maps and Diagrams in black line. 

4. Copious Exercises which can be worked out with the 
Teacher or on the Dalton Method, implanting first 
ideas of topography and cartography. 


Any Teacher of Geography wishing to see this new and 

unique Junior Geography with a view to adoption for class 

use ts invited to apply for a Specimen Copy, which will, if 

desired, be sent to a vacation address. Please give name of 
school. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 
35 and 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 4 
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By H. N. ADAIR, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
“ This v 


recommended for wide adoption.” —T khe Journal of E ducation. 
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of supplementary experiments, &c. 
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French of To-day 
A Dictionary of Words and Phrases in Common Use: French-English 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. (post paid, 2s. 10d.). 


ery carefully compiled and helpful handbook should satisfy the needs of young students better than many more comprehensive dictionaries. 
The clear type in which it is printed commends it at once, as well as the very reasonable price at which it is issued. The book may be warmly 


French Poems of To-day 


Compiled by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE and ISABELLE H. CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Authors. School 
Edition, 8s. 6d. Cloth boards, 5s. net. 
“ The compilers had no easy task, and it may be said that they have been thoroughly successful.'""—The Journal of Education. 


Classlified Problems In Chemistry 


By D. B. BRIGGS, M.A., A.I.C., F.C.S. Providing material for revision and practice for Higher Cert., School Cert., 
With Notes and Examples. 
“ This collection is very conveniently classified, and the general methods of solution are clearly indicated.” —-Times Educational Supplement. 


Quantitative Analysis 


By D. B. BRIGGS. An Introduction to Gravimetric and Volumetric Analysis : with explanations of methods, outlines 
With diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $s. 6d. 


The Carfax Books of English Verse 


Junior, Intermediate, and Senior Sets 


Edited by Dr. ROBERT JONES and FLORENCE JONES, B.Sc. A wide and varied selection including many copyright 
poems. Large print, strong cloth binding. Prices 10d. upwards. Also Companion Volume with Notes, Glossary, &c. 1s 


Send for complete Detailed Prospectus. 


44 Museum Street, W.C. 1 
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Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, free. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
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SHOES 


For Sports, Games and Gymnasium Wear. 


We are the ACTUAL MAKERS of all goods sold and 
are in a position to execute speedily any order from 
schools or colleges, however large or small. By 
dealing with the makers you can rely upon getting 
the goods made to YOUR ideas and satisfaction is 
assured to the last detail. We have specialized in 


these shoes for some years and every effort is made 


to give entire satisfaction. For whatever is req 
in Footwear, write to us and a pompi reply and 
quotation will be given. 


Price Lists sent Post free. 


MADDOCK & SON, Sports and Games Shoemakers, 


33 Elystan Street, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 
Telephone: KENSINGTON, 6863. 


R T 


Notes on English History for Junior Forms. 


By J. T. Owen, B.A. is. 3d. net. 


A short series of simple notes, intended to direct and fix the attention of young 
pupils upon outstanding events and personalities, to afford a ready means for 
rapidly reviewing ground previously covered in their work, and to help them 
to focus and consolidate the knowledge, which they already may have acquired. 

Full particulars, together with specimen leaflet, may be obtained, upon 
application to the Publisher : 


H. W. ROBINSON, Silver Street, Bedford 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


scription, 83. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 
Members EE ay free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JoNES, University College, London, W.C. 1). 


New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principies of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de ia Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique from 1889) on application. 
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‘‘ Mike’s ” beautiful verses missed the point that the 
poor singer had no home, thus: 
Ah! did you know how sad it is 
To live alone without a friend, 
Sometimes towards my lonely home 
Your steps would tend. 


We commend his last verse : 
If you but knew my love is yours, 
And knew how great that love can be, 
I think perhaps you would come in 
Quite quietly. 
‘“ Hibernia ” sent a pleasant version, but gave to his 
solitary a lonely hearth, thus: 
Ah! if you knew the tears that flow 
By lonely hearth from day to day, 
Sometimes, beside my door, I know 
Your feet would stay. 
Whereas the poet distinctly says that he was sans foyers. 
We liked his last two lines, which give exactly the simplicity 
of the original : 
I think you’d draw near quietly 
And just come in. 
But they are spoilt by the preceding line : 
And how much love there was to win. 
‘Nemo ” had some charming lines, 
If you but knew I loved you, dear, 
If you but knew how well, how well, 
Perhaps you'd even enter here, 
but we were disappointed at certain weaknesses in rhyme, 
suve and door, heart and dark. 
“ J. S.” is commended for a pleasant poem. He avoids 
the foyers business very cleverly, 
Did you but know how sad, alas ! 
It is to live all desolate, 
Sometimes you would be moved to pass 
Before my gate. 
“ Marsyas ” gives a precise turn to the vague ce que fait 
nattre. 
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And if you knew what hopes arise 
In sad hearts at a pure soul’s glance, 

Competitors seem to have found the greatest difficulty 
in the last verse, which is typical of the delicate simplicity 
of the best French lyrics, and is really the highest note in 
the whole poem, and the most difficult to translate. The 
motto of the Symbolists should remain uppermost in the 
mind when tackling lyrics, ‘‘ De la musique, de la musique 
avant toute chose.” A lyric means something singable, 
and the foundation of lyricism is rhythm. Having secured 
the rhythm, the translator’s next preoccupation must Le 
how to render the spirit. Class I to a man recognized the 
need for correct rhythm, but Class II allowed themselves 
latitude in this matter, otherwise there would not have been 
any Class IT. 

We thank “Mike,” P. R. R., “ Petit-Pierre,’’ and 
“ Yendu ” for their letters. We are collecting the requests 
for Classical Competitions, but so far they are very few. 
““Yendu ” points out that we omitted to give the correct 
rendering of a voz herida in last month's criticism. It 
means insistently or with insistence ; to cry for help once 
is not a voz herida, but to call repeatedly is. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
into English of the following extract from ‘‘ L'Oiseau Bleu 
s'est endormie ... ” by JEAN VIOLLIS. 

La famille de Mile Coustouze n’était pas du pays. Bonne- 
maman, qui connaissait toutes les ascendances, recontait 
qu’avant la Révolution, la grand’mére Coustouze, originaire du 
Libournais, tenait une faiencerie & Tarragone d’Espagne. Un 
dimanche qu'elle assistait au prone, voila qu'un capucin monte en 
chaire, annonce qu’en France on persécute prétres et nobles, et 
tire un poignard de sa robe en s'écriant : “ Vengeons le Christ, 
mes frères | Voici comment il faut traiter les Francais ! ” Il se met 
en même temps à taillader le bord de la chaire avec son poignard. 

La grand’mére Coustouze était veuve; le soir même, elle 
plante la sa faiencerie, et s’embarque avec ses enfants vers la 

(Continued on page 48) 
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TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 
One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 


Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 
JANUARY I, 1927. VoL. 59. No. 690. 
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For Teachers of Geography 


Dr. Stamp’s Brochures on Common 
Rocks and Economic Minerals 


as described below. These brochures may be obtained, 
price 6d. each, post free 7d., which will be allowed for on 
purchasing the sets they describe. 
MURBY’S 
SCHOOL SET OF COMMON 
ROCKS 


MURBY’* 

SCHOOL SET OF ECONOMIC 
MINERALS AND ROCKS 
Specially selected for Teachers of 
Specially selected for Teachers of | Geography, by L. DUDLEY STAMP, 

Geography, by L. DUDLEY STAMP, D.Sc., B.A., F.G.S., 
D.Sc., B.A., F.G.S., Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in Economic 
Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in Economic | Geography in the University of 


a London. 
Geography Wena NET of | This is a supplementary set to the 


series of common rocks. 


Each specimen is of specially large size, and thus adapted for class demon- 
stration. Each set is accompanied by a specially-written brochure by 
Dr. Stamp, in which each specimen is briefly described and the points of 
importance indicated. Notes are given on the occurrence of the rock type 
nat minerals, and its importance in geography and mineralogy. Only rocks 
and minerals which are commonly mentioned in text-books of geography 
and which are of real importance in the teaching of geography have been 
included. 

Sets of smaller sized specimens for use by the pupils have also been 


prepared. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, E.C. 4 
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POSTAL REVISION 


COURSES 


FOR L. L.A. 1927 


For many years Wolsey Hall has 
been recognized as one of the leading 


postal coaching institutions for 
L.L.A. Diplomas. That its reputa- 
tion is being fully maintained is 


shown by the results obtained at the 


L.L.A. Exam., May, 1926 


Postal Revision Course Fees: Pass Subjects, each £1 15s.; 
Hons. Subjects, each £2 16s. 


For full particulars of above Courses for May, 1927, wnte 
at once to the SECRETARY, Dept. E33, 


ddalsey Hall 
Oxford 
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A Whole World of 


I d @ A S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 
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Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 
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i THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 
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Binding Cases 


FOR 


“The Journal of Education and 
School World ” 
1926 (Jan. to Dec.), 1925, 1924, 1923, 48. Od. each; 
1922, 1921, 1920, I919, or 1918, 28. Ód. each ; 
1917 and previous years, Is. Ód. each. 5 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C.4 
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FOR SILENT 
READING 


James A. Masterton, M.A. 
TO TRAIN PUPILS BETWEEN 11 AND 15 
TO LOVE ENGLISH LITERATURE 

272 Pages. Price 2/- 


The aim of these exercises is twofold: (1) to arouse 
the interest of the pupils in Silent Reading by intro- 
ducing them to selections from English Literature 
which are marked by vividness of description ; (2) to 
maintain that interest by a series of searching questions 
on other passages where vividness of description does 
not play so important a part. 


The work is divided as follows :—SeEcrion 1.—Passages 
to develop Powers of Imagery ; Secrion II.—Practice 
Forms for Association of Ideas; Section II].—How 
to Study; Secrion IV.—To test comprehension and 
power of recall; Secrion V.—Tests set by various 
Education Authorities; Secrion VI.—Questions on 
Sections II., IV., and V., which must be answered 
with the passages removed. 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL CO. (London), LIMITED, 
3 Eagle Street, Southampton Row, W.C. 1 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DrrECTOR—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
DIRECTOR OF Musical STUDIES—ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 


THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


is accepted by the Teachers Registration Council as satisfying 
the conditions of Registration in respect of Training in Teaching. 
The School Year begins about October 1st. 


Classes in Single Subjects (Rhythmic Movement, Plastic, 
Solfége, and Improvisation) begin January roth. 

Classes in Single Subjects are also held in many provincial 
centres. 


For details apply THE DaLcrozgz SCHOOL, 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Cheap instructive or “cram ” book 


SKELETONS OF WORLD HISTORY 


By JOHNSTONE RICHARDSON, F. & Diploma R.G.S., &o. 


Part I. From Nebula to A.D. 500, just published. 250 octavo pages, good 
print, paper, miniature maps. 


From Booksellers, or 2s., C.O.D. from 29 Berrylands Road, Surbiton 


The following appear in the November, 1926, issue of 
“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL 
WORLD ’’: 

t: Adventures of a Practical Psychologist,’’ by Daniel 
McCourt. 

t Two Experiments in Elementary Education,” by 
Marjorie 8. Broughali, M.A. 
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terre de France où n'étant ni noble, ni prêtre, elle pense n'avoir 
rien à redouter. Elle arrive à Marseille: pendant la nuit, on 
vient pendre un individu à la lanterne de l'hôtel. A Lyon, où 
elle s'enfuit, on noie deux femmes sous ses yeux. Elle se met en 
route pour Libourne, espérant trouver la paix dans sa ville 
natale, mais elle apprend en route que tous ses cousins sont 
emprisonnés. Le hasard d’un relais l'amène à Lunegarde; elle 
est lasse; le bourg paraft tranquille: pourquoi ne pas s'y 
reposer ? Elle s'y reposa pendant vingt ans, c'est-à-dire jusqu’à 
sa mort. Bonne-maman la représentait comme une sainte. 

Elle aimait moins la Coustouze actuelle. Notre petite voisine 
était une personne toute sèche, toute rebiffée ; la bile la travaillait 
sans répit ; elle se défendait comme une guêpe sans que personne 
l’attaquat: l'approche d'un être vivant lui faisait l'effet d'un 
défi: elle dressait sa taille maigre, présentait ses ongles, et 
passait sa langue à petits coups rapides entre ses lèvres. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 46, must reach the office by the first post on 
January 15, 1927, addressed ‘‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Free Public Lectures 


[Under this heading a list of free public lectures of especial interest to teachers 
is published month by month. The figure in parenthesis indicates the 
number of a lecture if it is one of a series. Titles of lectures for possible 
insertion in this list should be received at the Journal Office not later than the 
middle of the month preceding that in which the lecture is to be delivered.} 

JANUARY 5 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, W.C.2, at 3 p.m.—Prof. 
C. R. Darling: The Story of a Wireless Valve (Juvenile Lecture) (1). Also 
on January 12. 
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JANUARY 18 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 2.30 p.m.—Miss M. A. Murray : 
Egyptian History. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. A. F. Pollard : Cardina? 
Wolsey’s Place in History. 

CENTRAL LIBRARY, 598 FULHAM ROAD, S.W. 6, at 8 p.m.—Mr. O. Doughty : 
The Humour of Charles Lamb. 


JANUARY 14 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5 p.m.—Prof. T. Borenius : 
Tintoretto. 
JANUARY 18 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. E. G. 
Richardson: Acoustics of Buildings. 
SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, FINSRURY CIRCUS, F.C. 2, at 5 p.m.—Dr. L. D. 
Barnett: An Introduction to Indian Philosophy (6). 


JANUARY 19 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 3 p.m.—Dr. Camillo Pellizzi : 
Dante e la Commedia nel guidizio dei Contemporanci. Also on January ?6. 


(1). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Major C. Davenport : 
The Origin of the Book. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. Asta Kihlborn <- 
Sweden—the Land and the People (1). Also on January 26. 

SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, FINSBURY Circus, E.C. 2, at 5 p.m.—The Rev. 
W. Sutton Page: Bengali Songs. 

CENTRAL LIBRARY, 598 FULHAM Roap, S.W.6, at 8 p.m.—Mr. P. Fleming : 
The Thames from London Bridge to Lambeth in former days. 


JANUARY 20 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5 p.m.—Dr. D. T. Harris: 
The Biological Action of Light. 

CENTRAL LIRRARY, 598 FULHAM Roap, S.W.6, at 8 p.m.—Miss Durham : 
Canada. 


JANUARY 21 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5 p.m.—Greek and Roman 
Civilization : Lectures for pupils of public and secondary schools, by Profs. 
H. E. Butler, E. A. Gardner, M. T. Smiley, and Dr. M. Carey (1). Also on 
January 28 
JANUARY 24 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 4.15 p.m.—Prof. I,. M. Brandin : 
Les Cours d’Amour. 


JANUARY 26 
EUGENICS SOCIETY, 20 GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W.1, at 8.80 p.m.—Mr. H. 
MacDonald: Social Distribution of Intclligence. 


JANUARY 27 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, 598 FULHAM ROAD, S.W. 6. at 8 p.m.—Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann: 
Popular Fallacies. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET. W.C. 1. at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. J. E. G. de 
Montmorency : Legislative Tendencies in the English-Speaking World (1). 


Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 


POWELL & SMITH, 


The Oldest Established Firm of Educational and School Transfer Agents, 
12 & 13 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ SCHOLASQUE, RAND, LONDON” 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


Seeking appointments for January (1927) should 
send full details as to qualifications, &c. Particulars 
of suitable vacancies will be forwarded regularly, 
free of charge. 


NO PRELIMINARY FEES 


ASSISTANT MASTERS 


Seeking appointments for January (1927) should 
communicate at once with Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 
POWELL & SMITH. 


NO PRELIMINARY FEES 


HEADMISTRESSES, HEADMASTERS, OR 
PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS seeking Assistants 
are invited to send details as to their requirements. 


No charge whatsoever is made for services. 


Established 1833 


Telephone : 
GERRARD 7021 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT 
(Under the direct management of Mr. W. H. F. SMITH) 
Principals who are desirous of transferring their 
Schools or of receiving Partners are invited to apply 
to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
stating full particulars, when every facility will be 
afforded them to attain their object as promptly as 
possible. All information received will be 
treated as strictly private and confidential, 
and no charge will be made unless a sale is 
effected or agreed upon. 


INTENDING PURCHASERS OR PARTNERS 
should state their requirements fully. 


NO CHARGE for commission is made. 


Jan. 1927.| 
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WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council : 
THE Ricut Hon. SIR THOMAS W. H. INSKIP, 
C.B.E., K.C., M.P. 


Principal : 
Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
The next Scholarship Examination will be held 
from March 29-31, 1927. 


pye Scholarships, from £40 to £75, 


will be offered for competition, and a certain 
number of EXHIBITIONS will also be awarded. 


Students are prepared for the Arts and Science 
Degrees of the University of London. 

Fees.—Residence, £90 a year; 
38 guineas a year. 


For further particulars, apply to THE SECRETARY— 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, 
Hampstead, N.W. 3 


Tuition, from 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE: 
Wantage Hall Wessex Hall 


(Men). (Women). 
St. Patrick's Hall St. George’s Hall 

(Men). Women). 
St. Andrew's Hall Cintra Lodge 

(Women) (Women). 


The University provides courses for Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Agriculture, Dairying, and Horti- 
culture, and for Diplomas and Certificates. There 
are ee ae of Fine Arts, Music, and Domestic 
Subj Courses are provided in Commerce. 
There is a Training Department for Teachers. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS, SCIENCE, 
AGRICULTURE, DAIRYING, HORTICUL- 
TURE, FINE ART, AND MUSIC. 


An Examination for three Major Open Scholar- 
ships of £50 per annum, together with free tuition 
(open to men and women), a Wantage Scholarship 

to men), and a St. Andrew's 


of {80 per annum ( 
Hall Scholarship of {60 annum (open to women), 
will be held at the University on March 18 to 22, 
1927. Candidates must be prepared to read for a 
Degree in Arts, Science, Agriculture, Dairying, or 
Horticulture. Entries must be sent in by Feb- 
ruary 18, 1927. 
An Scholarship in Fine Art, of £16 per annum, 
with free tuition (open to men and women), 
will be offered in July, 1927. Entries must be sent 
in by June 27, 1927. 

An Examination for one or more Scholarships in 
Music, each of about {26 annum (open to men 
and women), will be held at the University on 
July 6, 1927. Entries must be sent in by June 22, 1927. 

The Scholarships are tenable at the University for 
not more than years from October, 1927. A 
Prospectus of Scholarships, and other prospectuses of 
the University, may be obtained from the TUTORIAL 
SECRETARY. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
KING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
HOUSEHOLD AND Poca SCIENCE DEPART- 


CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. 


THE FOLLOWING SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 
students wishing to read for the Degree of B.Sc. 
(Household and Social Science) will be awarded on 
the results of a competitive examination to be held 
on May 12, 1927 :— 


(a) MAJOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP, £80 per 
annum for three years. 


(6) MINOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP, £40 per 
annum for three years. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application 
to the SECRETARY. 


STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 
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THE LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (Incorporated) 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


SCHOLARSHIPS (for Male Candidates), 1927 


TWO “CHARLES R. E. BELL FUND” JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
OF £60 EACH will be awarded by the Commercial Education 
Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce in 1927, one on the 
results of the Winter (Feb.) exam., and one on the results of the Summer 
(July) exam. Candidates to qualify must pass the Full Junior Certificate 


Examination of the Chamber. 


TWO “CHARLES R. E. BELL FUND” SENIOR TRAVELLING 
SCHOLARSHIPS OF £150 EACH will be awarded by the 
Commercial Education Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce 
in 1927. Candidates to qualify must obtain not less than 60% of the 
maximum marks in the Chamber's Senior Examination in English, and 
must pass the Chamber's Senior Examination in one Modern Foreign 
Language during the Spring (May/June) Examination, 1927. 


The Latest Date for receiving entries for the Full Junior Exam. is Jan. 24, or June 13, 1927. 


9? os ». ” », 


Senior Spring Examination is March 28, 1927. 


Copies of the Syllabus and Local Centres, Time Tables, and all particulars relating to the 


Examinations may be obtained (post 
Commercial Education Department, 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


aid, 4d.) on application to ROBERT E. T. RIDOUT, Principal, 
he London Chamber of Commerce, Oxford Court, Cannon 
A copy will be sent gratis to Teachers. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


IFTEEN Entrance Scholarships 
and EXHIBITIONS are available for award 
to Students entering the College in October, 1927 :— 
(i-iii) ANDREWS (£40 a year for three years). 
Tenable in any of the Five Faculties. 
ROSA MORISON (£40 a year for three years). 
WEST (£30 for one year). 
Tenable in the Faculty of Arts. 
GOLDSMID SCIENCE (£40 a year for three 
years). Tenable in the Faculty of Science. 
GOLDSMID ENGINEERING (£40 a year 
for three years). Tenable in the Faculty 
of Engineering. 
SCHOLARSHIP IN LAWS for 
Students (£30 a year for three years). 
(ix & x) TWO BARTLETT EXHIBITIONS (£40 a 
year for three or five years). Tenable in the 
Bartlett School of Architecture. 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITION (£40 a year 
for two years). Tenable in the School of 
Librarianship. 
(xii-xv) MEDICAI SCIENCES SCHOLARSHIP 
(£30 a year for three years). 
BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP (160 guineas). 
TWO EXHIBITIONS (55 guineas each). 
Tenable in the Faculty of Medical Sciences. 
The value of any Scholarship or Exhibition may be 
increased by the grant of a supplementary Bursary 
if the circumstances of the Scholar or Exhibitioner 
make such a grant necessary. 
Further © io may be obtained from the 
undersigned : 
WALTER W. SETON, Secretary, 
University College, London. 
(Gower Street, W.C. 1). 


{iv—v) 


(vi) 
(vii) 


(viii) Day 


(xi) 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS UNION 


By T. RAYMONT, M.A. 
“ Many teachers take the view that the School is 
not a proper sphere for the Union's activities.” 
See The Journal of Education and School World, 
May, 1926. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 
Entrance Bursary Competition, 1927 


The Entrance Bursary Competition takes 
place at the United College, St. Andrews, 
June 10 and succeeding days. 


VACANT BURSARIES : 


7, annual amount £50 each 
pý ae £40 each 

£32 

£30 each 

£25 each 

£22 

£20 each 

£17 

£15 each 

£12 

£10 each 


U i N i ee ee 
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tenable for periods of five, four, three or two 
years ; some open to men only; some to 
women only; some to either men or women ; 
some tenable in any Faculty ; some confined 
to specific Faculties. Entries due May ro. 

Particulars of these, and other Bursaries 
and Scholarships on application to THE SEC- 
RETARY, The University, St. Andrews. 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 


NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. An 
Examination will be held, June 3 to 5, 1927, 


to the tuition fee (at present £50). 

ial remission of Tuition Fees, may be given at 

e discretion of the Governors to Scholars and other 

boys showing promise in cases where need ot such 

assistance exists. Application should be made at 

the time of entry. Further particulars may be had 
from the HEADMASTER. 
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BEDFORD SCHOOL 
Headmaster: REGINALD CARTER, M.A. 


N Examination will be held in 


March, 1927, for four Exhibitions, £60-£50, 
which may be increased to a maximum annual value 


of £80; also for six nominations, £10-{£20, for 
Boarders, and four for Day Boys. Apply for par- 
ticulars to—HEADMASTER, Bedford School. 

OLD BEDFORDIAN WAR MEMORIAL EX- 
HIBITIONS.—Seven Exhibitions are offered to 
Sons of Old Bedfordians on certain conditions. For 
particulars apply —-HEADMASTER, Bedford School. 


ISHOP’S STORTFORD 


COLLEGE. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION.—An EXAMINATION is held 
annually in June, when SCHOLARSHIPS, EX- 
HIBITIONS, and BURSARIES, varying from 
£50-£10, are offcred.—Apply to the Headmaster, 
Mr. F. S. YounG, M.A. 


BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON 


WO Entrance Foundation Scholar- 


ships of £90 a year each, and two of £50, 
tenable by boarders, and two of £16 a year each, 
tenable by Day Boys, will be offered for competition 
in June, 1927.—Four particulars, apply HEADMASTER. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE 


N Examination will be held on 
May 24 and 25, 1927, to award : 

(a) Three Foundation Scholarships, value £100 
per annum. 

(b) Two Exhibitions, value £50 per annum. 

(c) Three Nomination Exhibitions, value £30 
per annum. 

(d) One Exhibition, value £31 10s. (Douglas 
Warner Exhibition). 

Entry forms can be obtained from the SECRETARY, 
Bradfield College, Berks. 


BRIGHTON OCOLLEGE 


N Examination will be held in 


June, 1927, to elect to EIGHT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS varying in value from £80 to £45 a year. 
Full particulars on application to the HEADMASTER. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 


AX Examination will be held during 


the first week each July, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship value £100, and Six Scholarships, 
value £60 downwards, open to boys under 14 on 
June 1 previous. Boys under 15 on the same date 
may compete for one of the Scholarships, but a higher 
standard of work will be expected. For particulars 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


CHARTERHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1927 


AAMINATION for Ten (or more) 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value {91 10s. 
each), open to Boys between 12 and 14 on July 15, 
will be held on May 31 and June 1, both at Charter- 
house, London, and Charterhouse, Godalming, as 
Selected by candidates. The Scholarships will be 
tenable during continuance at the School or till 
election to a Senior Scholarship. One of these 
Scholarships will be, and any number may be, 
awarded without reference to Greek.—For details 
apply, The SECRETARY, Charterhouse, Godalming. 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 


N Examination for Six Scholar- 

ships varying from £80 to £25 will be held in 

June, 1927. Age limit, 14ł years on July 1, 1927. 

Special Exhibitions each Term for Sons of Clergy.— 
Apply P. BOLTON, M.A., Headmaster. 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 


N Examination for Entrance Exhi- 


bitions ue £80, £60, £40, and several of 

£30 a year) is held in June every year. Application 

for entrance forms and particulars should be made 

peas May 1, to the SECRETARY, Denstone College, 
s. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


ARADAY HOUSE ELECTRI- 


CAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Exam- 
inations for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in Seg 
and Manufacturing Works are held annually in 
APRIL. For particulars apply to CHIEF CLERK, 
66 Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


QLENALMOND 
JF NTRANCE Scholarships, Exhibi- 


tions, and Bursaries, 1927.—An examination 
which may be taken at preparatory schools, will take 
place on June 1 and 2 for open scholarships and 
exhibitions, War Bursaries, Sons of Clergy Bursaries, 
and Clerical Exhibitions. 
Age limit for scholarships is 14 on June 1, 1927; for 
exhibitions and bursaries, 15 on September 17. 
—Apply to the WARDEN. 


GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL 
IX Scholarships will be offered in 


October. Full details from the HEADMASTER, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


HARROGATE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


YORKSHIRE 
Chairman - The Right Hon. Lord GIsBorouGH 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
will be held on May 19, 20, and 21, for the award of 
Scholarships varying in value from £30 to £100 a 
year, and open to girls under 14 years on May 1. 
Entry forms must be returned before May 6, 1927, 
to the HEADMISTRESS. 


HEADINGTON SCHOOL, OXFORD 
Two Scholarships will be offered 


for girls under 14 on May 1. Application must 
be made to the HEADMISTRESS beciore March 1 


ENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
(G.P.D.S.T.) 


MUSIC TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Admission in September, January, and May. 


THREE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded annually. 


For information apply to the HEADMISTRESS, Ken- 
sington High School, St. Alban’s Rd., Kensington, W.8 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTER- 
BURY. — ENTRANCE and KING'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Some FIFTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS each June and November. For particulars 
apply to Headmaster.—A. LATTER, M.A. 


KINC’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


HIS School, which was founded 


in 1519, is an endowed Public School in which 
boys are prepared primarily for University, Army, 
and Professional Examinations. Three Scholarships 
(£50, £40, and £30 per annum), tenable in the School, 
are offered annually in June, and there are two 
Leaving Exhibitions and one Leaving Scholarship. 
There is a Junior House for boys under 12. Fees, 
£84 to {91.—C. H. TREMLETT M.A., Headmaster. 


KING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, 
ISLE OF MAN 
ODERATE Fees. Special nomin- 


ations for sons of Clergy. Entrance 
Scholarship Examination in March.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
JF SAMINATION each June (allow- 


ance for age) for Entrance Exhibitions and 
Scholarships up to £75 for Candidates between 
13 and 15 years of age, or in exceptional cases 16. 
Prospectus and particulars from THE BURSAR, 
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LOWTHER COLLEGE, 
Bodelwyddan Castle, Rhuddlan, N. Wales 


Four Open Scholarships of the 

annual value of £100 each are offered each 
January to students who have obtained the Oxford 
School Certificate and wish to prepare for the Higher 
Schoo] Certiticzte. 

Applications, stating Credits gained in School 
Certificate Examination, to be sent to Secretary not 
later than December 1, 1927. 


MALVERN CIRLS COLLECE 


N Entrance Scholarship of £50 a 

year and two or more Exhibitions of {30 a 

vear will be awarded on the results of an Examina- 

tion held the second week in March, 1927, for candi- 

dates under 15 years of age. For further particulars 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


MALVERN COLLEGE 
BOUT TWELVE ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100 to £40, and 
some Exhibitions, value £25 to £12, will be awarded 
by Examination to be held early in June, 1927 
(preliminary test). 

Particulars of these and certain other Exhibitions 
(awarded without Examination) from the HEAD- 
MASTIR or RURSAR. 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 


N Examination for five Junior 


Scholarships, for boys over 10 and under 14 
years of age, is held twice a year. 
Full particulars and entrance forms may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ 
School, London, E.C. 1. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W. 7 


Chairman of Governors: 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Albert Spicer, Bart. 
Headmaster: Maurice L. Jacks, M.A. 

Exhibitions available for the sons of 
Christian ministers are awarded once a vearin 
July under regulations to be obtained from 
the Bursar at the School. 

These exhibitions are normally of the value 
of £100 per annum, but may be increased 
according to the circumstances of the parents 
up to £150. 

The Hartley-Barkby Scholarship (founded 
by Sir William Hartley), of the annual value 
of £80, is open in the first instance to the sons 
of Primitive Methodists, but is tenable by the 
sons of other Ministers. 

The Halley-Stewart Scholarship (founded 
by Mr. Hallev-Stewart), of the value of £55 a 
year, is available for the sons of Congrega- 
tional Ministers, with a preference in favour 
of those who exercise, or have exercised, their 
ministry in the county of Hertford, and may 
be held with another Ministerial Exhibition at 
the discretion of the Governors. 


MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL, Near BATH 

WO Open Scholarships value {80 and 

{60 per annum and two Exhibitions 

each value £25 per annum will be otfered 

at an Examination to be held at Monkton 
Combe School in June, 1927. 

For further particulars apply to the 

HEADMASTER. 


OUNDLE SCHOOL 


N Examination for Entrance 
Scholarships is held annually in June. 
For further particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, 
Oundle School, Northamptonshire. 


POCKLINCTON SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 


Founded A.D. 1514. 
ENTRANCE Scholarships annually 


in June, when two Scholarships of £50 are 
awarded for Classics, Mathematics, or Science. Fees 
£75 inclusive. For prospectus apply—Headmaster, 
P. C. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Jan. 1927. ] 
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ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 
A Scholarship of the value of 


£105 a year and a certain number of Ex- 
hibitions will be awarded on the results of an exam- 
ination to be held at Roedean School in May, 1927. 
Candidates must be under 14 on May 1. If successful, 
they will be expected to enter the school in Septem- 
ber, 1927. Particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained from the Secretary. 


ROSSALL SCHOOL 


So twelve Open Scholarships for 
between the ages of 12 and 14 on 
March Ist next, value from £90 a vear downwards, 
will be awarded by Examination beginning March 1, 
1927. Boys examined at Rossall and in London. 
Apply : THe BuRSAR, ROSSALL, FLEETWOOD. 


ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD 


OUR Entrance Scholarships, 


£70-£50, for boys uncer 14 ; Two Exhibitions, 
£30. The examination is in June. All information 
from the Rev. the WARDEN. 


SEDBERGH SOHOOL 


HE Examination for Ten EN- 


TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHI- 
BITIONS, of the annual value of £100 to £40, will 
be held in May or June, 1927, in London after a 

test at Preparatory Schools. Candidates 

must be under 14 years of age on January 1, 1927. 
For further information apply to—TuHE HEAD- 
MASTER'S SECRETARY, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire. 


SHERBORNE SCHOOL 


N Examination for ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 
and over 12 years of age on June 1, 1927, will be 
held on June 8th, 9th, and 10th. Further information 
can be obtained from the HEADMASTER, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


SHREWSBURY SCHOOL 


SCHOLARSHIP Examination is 


held annually early in March. The Scholar- 

ships are about seven in number. Candidates must 

be under 14 on January 1 in the year of competition. 

Further information can be had on application to 

the HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY, School House, 
Shrewsbury. 


STOWE SCHOOL 


GCHOLARSHIP Examination, 1927. 
Age limit, under 14 on April 1. Date, second 


half of June. Value £90 to £50. Particulars from 
HEADMASTER, Stowe School, Buckingham. 
. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORE 


AN F rammation for aya 


S. M. TOYNB, M.A., Headmaster. 


ST. BRANDON’S (Clergy Daughters’ 


School), BRISTOL 
Founded, 1831. 


Hon. Secretary : The Rev. Canon WELCHMAN, M.A. 
Headmistress : Miss E. M. ALMOND, M.A., Oxon. 


Fees: Non-Foundationers (Daughters of Clergy 
or Laity), £120 per annum. Foundationers (Daughters 
of Clergy only), £70-£73 per annum. 

A Scholarship and Entrance Examination will be 
held in March for entrance in September. 

One Scholarship of £35 per annum open to daugh- 
ters of clergy only. 

A few bursaries may be given to candidates for 
Scholarship or Entrance in necd of financialassistance. 

Apply HEADMISTRESS for full particulars. 
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MATRICULATION AND OTHER EXAMINATION NOTICES, 


-~ SCHOLARSHIPS, 
as 


STUDENTSHIPS, and BURSARIES 


T. MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON 


AN Entrance Scholarship of £50, 


and an Exhibition of £30 (both tenable in 
first instance for 3 years), will be offered to non- 
Foundation candidates in July next. Entry Forms 
(to be obtained from SCHOOL SECRETARY) must reach 
the HEADMISTRESS before June 1, 1927. 


TAUNTON SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION 


HE Examination will be held at 


Taunton School (or at the Boys’ Own Pre- 
paratory School! on Tuesday, June 7, and the 
following days, for the purpose of awarding Five 
Entrance Scholarships, value £40 per annum. All 
details from the HEADMASTER. 


STONYHURST COLLEGE 


IVE JUNIOR ENTRANCE SCHO- 
-_LARSHIPS of £40 a year, and ONE 
Exhibition of £40, will be awarded on 
the results of an examination to be held 
on June 1, 1927, and the following days. 
Candidates must be under 14 on the fol- 
lowing September 1, and allowance is 
made for age. ‘The subjects of examina- 
tion are : (Compulsory) Latin, French, 
English, including History and Geo- 
graphy; and Elementary Mathematics. 
(Optional) Greek OR Additional Mathe- 
matics. 


The award is made on the aggregate of 
marks. The Exhibition will be awarded 
to a candidate who shows good work in 
Mathematics (in both papers) and pro- 
poses to follow the full Science Course. 


Applications should reach the RECTOR 
before May 15, 1927. 


WAKEFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
NTRANCE Foundation Scholar- 


ships remitting half-fees for one year, Founda- 
tion Scholarships remitting half-fees for one year. 
Leaving Exhibitions to the value of £150 each year. 


WEYMOUTH COLLEGE. 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS for CLASSICS 
or MATHEMATICS, 


of the value of 240 downwards, and open to boys 
between twelve and fourteen, 


are offered annually for 
Competition. 
Next Examination will be in June, 1927 


For Prospectus and other information apply to the 
HEADMASTER. 


WREKIN COLLEGE, 
WELLINGTON, SHROPSHIRE 
Chairman : 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE Lorp GISBOROUGH. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 
An Examination is held annually, 


usually in June, when six Entrance Scholar- 
ships are offered for competition, value from 40 to 
100 guineas, also six Exhibitions, value 30 guineas. 
Leaving Exhibitions ranging in value from {65 
to £30 per annum, tenable at any University or other 
place of higher educationa epprevee by the Governors, 
are awarded at the end of the Summer Term. For 
particulars apply to the HEADMASTER, WALTER 
M. Gorpon, M.A., Wrekin College. 


FELLOWSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, 


= e—a 
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WENTWORTH 


(BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS) 


WO Entrance Scholarships of 


£30 each will be offered for competition in 
June, 1927. Entry forms must be received before 
May 14. Full particulars on application to the 
PRINCIPAL, Wentworth. 


\ Ñ TYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, 


BUCKS.—Six Scholarships of the nominal 
value of £10 a year will be offered by the Council. on 
the result of an examination to be held in May, 1927, 
to girls under 14 on May 1. The Council are prepared 
to give, if necessary, additional grants varving from 
£30 to £90 a year to scholars, All entry forms must 
be received before March 31, 1927. For further 
particulars apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


KERASOTES NT, 
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i COACHING | 


j! Correspondence Lessons, &c. | ! 


eo ops 


ISS E. CHAPMAN, L.L.A. 


(Honours), visits Schools and Private 
pupils—and also gives lessons by Correspondence— 
Geography, History, Literature, Classics, Modern 
Languages, and Mathematics. Preparation for 
Exams. Address—-c/o LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE 
CLUB, 124 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 


M ISS C. JEANS, for many years 


Senior Modern Language Mistress in the 
James Allen School, coaches in French and German 
by correspondence or personally. Preparation for 
Examinations. Up-to-date methods and oral work. 
For terms, &c., apply, Miss C. JEANS, Reidhaven, 
Earlswood Road, Redhill. 


ISS BIGBY, B.Sc. Lond., 


assisted by Miss ELEANOR REID, B.A. 
(Hons.), Lond., and other expcrienced tutors, pre- 
pares candidates for Common Entrance, University 
Entrance, and other Examinations. Interviews by 
appointment. For further particulars, a Tee Mise 
BicBy, 82 Downton Avenue, Streatham Hill, London, 
S.W.2. Branches at Streatham and Kensington. 


EDUCATIONAL TRAINING FOR LIFE 
OVERSEAS. LEADING ARTICLE. 


Psycho-Analysis, A Criticism of. By Dr. 


FRANK SMITH, M.A., B.Sc. 
The Curriculum. By P. H. Prweavux, B.A. 


Continuation Schools, Evening Institutes, 
and Work Schools. By Dr. B. M. ALLEN, M.A. 


Education and Juvenile Unemployment. 


By VERNON GIBBERD, 


The above and much other interesting matter appeared 
in the AUGUST (1926) ISSUE of “T he Journal of 
Education and School World.” 


London: 
Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


‘* We shall never be able to give our children 
the education they ought to have till parents 
and employers are educated too—and continue 
their education as long as they live.” 

See Article by BASIL A. YEAXLEE, O.B.E., Ph.D., 
in the December, 1926, issue of The Journal of 
Education and School World. 


SUPPLY AND TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS 


Yetters by A. E. IKtn (Director of Education, 
Blackpool); THos. W. BERRY (Directorof Education, 
Rhondda); J. S. Davies (Chairman of I.A.A.M.); 
A. W. SwasH (Editor, Head Teachers’ Review); 
Miss M. G. OSTLE (Secretary, Froebe! Socicty). 

See the December, 1926, issue of The Journal of 
Education and School World, 
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ASSISTANT MISTRESSES AND GOVERNESSES 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 


36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. I, 


Invite applications from qualified Ladies who are looking for posts in the Teaching Profession. 
This Agency, which is under distinguished patronage, has been established over 50 years. 


The following are some of the Vacancies for Assistant Mistresses for the January Term, 1927, for which 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. have been asked to put forward candidates : 


Classical and General Form 


Mistresses 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for large Secondary 
School in South-West County, to teach History 
up to Higher School Certificate Standard, and 
Latin to School Certificate Standard. The appoint- 
ment is a temporary one until the end of July 
next. Non-resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 31,087. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Private School in 
Home County, to teach Latin to Matriculation 
Standard, together with Geography up to School 
Leaving Certificate Standard. Graduate with 
some teaching experience preferred. Resident, 
from {140-£150.—No. 31,515. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for important Church 
of England School in Home County, to teach 
Latin, together with subsidiary History. A 
candidate with experience and training preferred. 
Resident, good salary offered.—No. 31,541. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for high-class Boarding 
School on South Coast, to teach English Language 
and Literature and Latin. Previous teaching ex- 
Pe essential. Resident, £130-£150.—No. 
31,512. 

ENGLISH MISTRESS for Church of England 
Secondary School in Northern County. Graduate 
with training preferred. Non-resident, Burnham 
Scale.—No. 31,499. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Grammar School in 
Northern County, to teach good English and 
Elementary Latin. Honours Graduate with teach- 
inz experience preferred. Non-resident, Burnham 
Scale.—No. 31,497. 

SENIOR MISTRESS for Private Schoolin Northern 
County, to teach Latin and Mathematics and 
English Literature up to School Leaving Certi- 
ficate Standard. Resident, £120.—No. 31,427. 

ENGLISH MISTRESS for small Private School 
in Southern County, to teach General Subjects 
including some Elementary Latin and Mathe- 
matics. Resident, from £100.—No. 31,552. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Day School in Home 
County, to teach English, History, Junior Latin, 
and French. Games a recommendation. Resident, 
good salary offered.—No. 31,544. 

TEMPORARY MISTRESS for Private School on 
South-West Coast, able to coach girls for the 
Senior Cambridge Examination. The appoint- 
ment will last until the end of Julv, 1927. Resi- 
dent, good salary offered.—No. 31,542. 


General Junior and Boys’ 


Preparatory Mistresses 

KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS for P.N.E.U. 
School in Home County. The post is a temporary 
one for two terms. Resident, £100.—No. 31,513. 

JUNIOR MISTRESS for Private School in Home 
County, to teach English Subjects, Arithmetic, 
Nature Study, Needlework, and Handwork. 
Resident, £70.—No. 31,376. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for small Home School 
in Northern County, to teach Mathematics up to 
School Certificate Standard, together with Ablett’s 
Drawing and Needlework. Resident, £80-£100.— 
No. 31,472. 

FULLY TRAINED FROEBEL MISTRESS for 
Junior School on South Coast. Previous experience 
essential. Candidate appointed should be Church- 
woman. Resident, good salary offered.—No. 
31,407. 


Candidates desiring to apply for 


ea ee 


any 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Private School in 
Northern County, to teach General English 
Subjects including Brushwork, Needlework, and 
Music. Resident, from £70-{80.—No. 31,312. - 

FROEBEL TRAINED MISTRESS for Private 
School on South-West Coast. Resident, £50.— 
No. 31,431. 

TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES for important 
Secondary School in Northern County, to take 
Junior Work. Good qualifications required. Non- 
resident, salaries according to Burnham Award.— 
No. 31,471. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Boys’ Preparatory 
School in Northern County, to teach Pianoforte, 
Drawing, and Painting, together with General 
Junior Subjects in the Lowest Form. Resident, 
good salary offered.—No. 31,460. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Private School in 
Home County, to teach Art and Handicrafts, 
together with some Form Subjects or Junior 
Music. Resident, good salary otfered.—No. 31.208. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for large Boarding 
School in North Wales, to teach General Subjects 
up to Junior Oxford Standard. Member of Church 
of England essential. Resident, good salary 
offered.— No. 31,536. 


Modern Language and Forelgn 
Mistresses 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for important Public 
Secondary School in South-West County, to teach 
French throughout the school. Graduate essential. 
Non-resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 31,446. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for High School in 
Home County, to teach French, together with 
Spanish if possible. The appointment is a tem- 
porary one for three months. Non-resident, Burn- 
ham Scale.—No. 50,111. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Private School in 
Home County, to teach French and Art through- 
out the school. Resident, £100.—No. 31,4038. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Private School on 
South Coast, to teach French. Applications will 
be considered from both English and French 
candidates. Resident, £80-£100.— No. 31,369. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Dual Secondary 
School in Northern County, to teach French, to- 
gether with Latin as subsidiary subject. Graduate 
essential. Non-resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 
31,309. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS required for small 
Private School in South-West County, to teach 
French and if possible German. Previous teaching 
experience in English Schools essential. Resident, 
£70.—No. 31,521. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for small high-class 
Private School in Home County, to teach French. 
Previous teaching experience in English School 
essential. Resident, salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience.— No. 31,421. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Private School in 
Home County, to teach French, together with 
some German and if possible either Violin or 
Cello. Previous teaching in English Schools 
essential. Resident, salary according to quali- 
fications and experience.—No. 31.362. 


Mathematical and Science 
Mistresses 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Dual School in 
South Wales, to teach Geography, Botany, and 
Drill. Non-resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 31,546. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Dual School in 
North Wales, to teach Biology. Non-resident, 
Burmham Scale.—No. 31,533. 


SCIENCE MISTRESS for High Schoolin Northem 
County, to teach Botany, Geography, Physics, and 
Chemistry. Honours Degree preferred. Non- 
resident, Bumham Scale.—No. 31,490. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Secondary School 
in Eastern County, to teach Mathematics. Honours 
Graduate essential. Non-resident, Burnham 
Scale.— No. 31,449. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for High School in 
Eastern County, to teach Botany and Geography, 
together with Physics and Chemistry. Honours 
Graduate essential. Non-resident, Bumham Scale. 
—No. 31,212. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for High School in 
Northern County, to teach Mathematics with 
Geography and Botany. Honours Graduate. Non- 
resident, Burnham Scale.—No. 31,222. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Hich School in 
Northern County, to teach Physics, Chemistry. 
Graduate essential. Non-resident, Burnham Scale. 
— No. 31,184. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Secondary School 
in Northem County, to teach Geography, toeether 
with Junior English and Needlework. Graduate 
essential. Non-resident, Burnham Scale. —No. 
31,158. 


Physical Guiture Mistresses 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MISTRESS for im- 
portant Girls’ School in Northem County. Only 
applications from Bedford, Dartford, or Chelsea 
students will be considered. Resident, good 
salary.—No. 31,031. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MISTRESS for large 
Secondary School in Home County, to teach 
Games and Gymnastics, together with subsidiary 
subjects which should be stated. Resident, Burn- 
ham Scale.— No. 31,331. 

GAMES MISTRESS for Roman Catholic Convent 
in West Ireland. Subjects to include Gymnastics 
and Dancing. Resident. £80-£90.—No. 31,355. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MISTRESS for Private 
School on South-East Coast. Resident, salary 
offered according to qualifications and experience. 
—No. 31,540. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS for Private School on 
South Coast, to teach Games, Gymnastics, Dancing, 
and Drill, together with Junior Form Subjects. 
Resident, salary offered according to qualifica- 
tions and experience.—No. 31,510. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MISTRESS for Private 
Boarding School in Northern County. Subjects 
to include Swimming and if possible Elocution. 
Resident, £100.—No. 31,208. 


of the above or other suitable vacancies should write fully to 


Messrs. GABBITAS & THRING, stating their age, qualifications, and experience, and enclosing copies of their 


Testimonials. 


A Prospectus will be forwarded gratis on application. 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


and no Fee of any kind is due unless an Appointment be obtained through the Agency. 
SCHOOL TRANSFERS AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO. have a large number of BOYS’ and GIRLS’ SCHOOLS on the 


books in their Transfer Department. 


On learning a Purchaser’s qualifications and requirements, they 


will send notices of opportunities likely to prove suitable, without making any charge to Purchasers. 


Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD 


No. 690. Oo a JANUARY 1, 1927. 


MODERN LANGUAGE 
PUBLICATIONS 


MON LIVRE 


Cours de Premiére Année 
By E. SAxeELBy, M.A. (Bolton School). 215 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


Interesting reading matter, many exercises, and abundant practice in the manipulation of grammar forms, characterize 
this direct method course. From first to last there is not a dull page in the book. Though, to ensure thoroughness, 
it provides more than the usual amount of exercise material for both oral and written work, the variety of this frees the 
course from any appearance of monotony. Through games, shopping expeditions, free compositions, dialogues, and 
other attractive means, the pupil acquires flexibility in the correct use of the language, and from beginning to end this 
“ first encounter with the French ” is a spirited and happy one. 

A Phonetic Transcript of the first ten lessons, with additional dictées, is published separately, price 1s. 
(An illustrated prospectus of Mon Livre, containing a complete specimen lesson, will be forwarded on application.) 


LE BEAU PAYS DE FRANCE 


By J. E. SPINK. 224 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 2s. od. 

A reader for second or third year pupils. Its purpose is to awaken the child’s interest in France revealed as a land of 
beauty, legend, romance, and action. The book is written with simplicity and charm, and there are few pupils whose 
interest in the language will not be deepened by this account of the people, the scenery, the customs, and the folk-lore 
of the land which gave it birth. 

Questionnaires, Exercises, Notes, and Vocabulary are included. 


HISTOIRES ET JEUX 


A Book of Simple French Stories, Songs, and Games 
By J. F. BARNES. 200 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


A carefully graded first or second year reader, consisting of short stories, rhymes, folk-lore tales, legends, and episodes 
from French history. At the end of the book are directions for several classroom games. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC FRENCH 


Edited by E. V. GREENFIELD and H. BABSON. - 224 pages. Illustrated, with Notes. 3s. 6d. 
Seventeen articles selected from contemporary French scientific journals. The material has been chosen first, for its 
general interest, and secondly, because its wide scientific vocabulary renders it particularly suitable for those students whose 
interests and requirements lie in the direction of science. | 
The articles are written by business men, engineers, and practical scientists whose diction is clear, simple, and to the 
point. The book will afford a welcome change, particularly in boys’ schools, from the novels, plays, and memoirs to which 
form reading is often restricted. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE 


By C. H. C. WRIGHT, Professor of the French Language and Literature in Harvard University. 

xiv-+329 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 

A discussion of the political, religious, and social conditions influencing French literature from 1789 to 1914. The 
author analyses the various social classes the representative writers, and the famous types which in life, as well as in prose, 
poetry, and caricature, have epitomized French thought. The book is unique in its ficld, and presents a real and valuable 
contribution to the history of French literature. 

(An illustrated prospectus containing full list of contents will be forwarded on application.) 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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Principals wishing to have their 
schools included in the next issue 
should apply for terms, proof of 
value, etc., to 


Jde Ride PATON, ia 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. 


Jan. 1927. | 
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Reviews 


MATERIALS USED IN ANCIENT EGYPT 


Ancient Egyptian Materials. By A. Lucas. (7s. 6d. net. 
Arnold.) 


It is probably truc to say that every teacher of science 
at some time or other tells his classes about the science of 
the ancient Egyptians. The subject is interesting in itself 
and, for some reason, it invariably holds a class as few other 
topics will. This phenomenon has been particularly marked 
since the excavation of the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, and 
the experienced teacher will know how to turn it to account. 
For this reason, and because the book is intrinsically 
valuable, all science masters and mistresses may well 
spend an hour or two of their limited leisure in reading 
Mr. Lucas’s account of the materials which were used in 
the technical arts of ancient Egypt. For the most part, 
previous accounts of this subject were due to archaeol- 
ogists who, however admirably equipped for their main 
task, were not professional chemists, and were therefore 
inevitably led to conclusions which cannot bear the test 
of criticism in the light of knowledge now available. We 
therefore welcome with peculiar pleasure this authori- 
tative survey, which is entirely unbiased by any archaeo- 
logical theory, and is based solely upon the results of formal 
chemical analyses carried out in the main by the writer 
himself. The formation of theories and hypotheses 1s, 
as we all realize, an essential part of scientific progress, 
but an accurate knowledge of fact is a necessary prelude 
to the use of the imagination. Unfortunately, the materials 
which the Egyptian technical workers employed in their 
operations have been the subject of much uncritical suppo- 
sition, which Mr. Lucas’s book should go far to shatter. 

In commendable fashion, Mr. Lucas gives first a brief 
summary of the chief dates in Egyptian history, and then 
proceeds to an orderly description of the results of scientific 
investigation of the principal substances under considera- 
tion. He deals with building materials in his opening 
chapter, and follows, in subsequent chapters, with brief 
but illuminating accounts of faience, glass and pottery, 
metals, mummification materials (what a thrilling topic 
for a class!), oils, fats and waxes, pigments and varnish, 
precious and semi-precious stones, stones for monuments 
etc., textile fabrics, leather and dyes and writing materials, 
finishing with a chapter on miscellaneous materials which 
could not be included under any of the above heads. 

It is impossible for us here to deal with the whole of the 
rich and varied information with which Mr. Lucas provides 
us. We may, however, put in a finger here and there— 
and wherever we put it in we can be sure of drawing out a 
plum. Thus we find that the Egyptians probably did not 
know lime before the Roman period; the plaster which 
they used before this time consisted of gypsum, and was 
employed to give a suitable surface for painting upon. 
Glass probably, and glaze certainly, were Egyptian inven- 
tions; the former began to be produced regularly about 
the beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty (ca. 1580 B.c.), 
and the earliest known piece bearing a date is a large ball 
bead with the cartouche of Amenhotep I, now in the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. Tin oxide, used to rende: 
white glass opaque, was in use as early as 1500 B.C. 

Iron was known in Egypt from a very early date, the 
earliest iron objects being chiefly weapons and personal 
ornaments, and not tools. The earliest of all are some small 
beads of pre-dynastic date, which when found were entirely 
in the condition of oxide. The metal was not used in quan- 
tity until some time after the XXII Dynasty and before 
the XXV Dynasty, i.e. between 945 and 718 B.c. It was 
probably not an Egyptian but an Asiatic discovery. The 
blue pigment so characteristic of Egypt seems to have been 
in general an artificial frit consisting of a definite crystalline 
compound of silica, copper and lime. Cobalt occurs much 
More rarely. Kohl, the eye-paint, consisted then, as now, 


of finely powdered galena, though at times this was replaced 
by antimony sulphide, manganese dioxide, cupric oxide or 
clay coloured with black oxide of iron. 

Indigo, occasionally found on ancient Egyptian linen 
fabrics, was almost certainly not cultivated in the country, 
according to Mr. Lucas, who believes that it must have 
been obtained from India. The indigo plant is, however, 
indigenous to Egypt, and it may be pointed out that the 
very word indigo is of Egyptian origin, being derived from 
the Egyptian name for the plant or the dye, viz. n-tinkon. 
The common etymology of the word, which derives it from 
indicum, is almost certainly wrong. 

We have said enough to show that Mr. Lucas has rendered 
us all his debtors for a most interesting and valuable book, 
which ought to find its way on to the shelves of all teachers 
of science—and of most other school subjects. 


PASSION AND PREJUDICE 


History and Social Intelligence. By Prof. H. E. BARNES. 
(21s. New York and London: Knopf.) 


In spite of a ponderous and undistinguished style, and 
notwithstanding a total absence of lightness and humour, 
Prof. Barnes’s new book is exceedingly diverting. It takcs 
itself so very seriously, and it is so extremely violent. It 
is a curious hotch-potch, compounded mainly of articles 
contributed to the Encyclopaedia Americana and reviews 
written for half a dozen different magazines. Most of the 
latter are mere Superficial surveys of no permanent interest 
whatsoever, but they contain some of the professor’s mest 
fearful fulminations. He evidently expects other people to 
take him as seriously as he takes himself, for he says that 
he expects that “ both the style and content of this book 
will at times outrage the sensibilities of some of the most 
solemn mandarins of my profession.” He imagines that he 
is propounding novel and revolutionary views which, 
though they shock the pundits of the present, will be 
accepted as the oracles of the future. They are nothing of 
the sort: they are merely obvious truths inverted and so 
turned into paradoxical nonsense. For instance—and it 
is a good example also of Prof. Barnes’s heavy style—he 
says: ‘“‘ Probably the greatest service which history can 
render to mankind is to aid us in gradually weakening that 
solemn and unreasoning reverence towards the cultures 
and institutions of the past which is the chief cause of that 
contemporary lack of competence and insight everywhere 
in evidence in man’s seeming inability to cope with the 
issues that confront him.” As opposed to this amazing 
dictum, it may be confidently asserted, first, that man’s 
incompetence is not due to excessive reverence ; secondly, 
that at the present time reverence is rather deficient than 
excessive ; and, thirdly, that history renders many services 
more valuable than that of destroying such reverence as 
exists. 

- There is no doubt, however, that readers of Prof. Barnes's 
latter essays in this volume will receive some rude and 
unexpected blows on their bump of veneration. For the 
Professor sets out on a deliberate and provocative cam- 
paign of iconoclasm. He plays havoc with the reputations 
of the Fathers of the American Commonwealth, and he 
does so by raking up and exposing all sorts of private 
scandals concerning them. It is shocking, for instance, to 
learn that the austere Benjamin Franklin, whose severities 
rebuked the frivolous’ court of Marie Antoinette, was the 
sire of two illegitimate children, and that he felt himself 
free to give some very explicit and detailed advice to a 
young friend who consulted him respecting the choice of 
a mistress. 

Prof. Barnes, however, is not merely an iconoclast and 
scandal-monger. He is also a denunciatory specialist on the 
causes of the Great War of 1914, and on the responsible 
authors of that immense catastrophe. Again and again, as 
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Mr. Dick recurred to King Charles’s head, in review after 
review, he recurs to this theme, and always with a vehe- 
ment outpouring of lurid language. He will not hear of 
German guilt. The villains of the tragedy are, first, 
President Poincaré; secondly, M. Izvolski; and, thirdly, 
Sir Edward Grey! Nonsense of this sort has so inflamed 
his imagination, that he has become wholly incapable of 
weighing the damnatory evidence of German culpability 
which Lord Oxford and Lord Grey have recently published. 
“From Grey's recent memoirs,” he remarks, “it would 
seem that the best which can be said for him is that he is 
a less open and direct liar than Asquith.” If this is a fair 
specimen of the style and spirit of the “ new history ” of 
which Prof. Barnes claims to be an exponent, there will be 
many who will repeat the words consecrated by tradition 
and say, “The old is better.” It is a pity that Prof. Barnes 
should show himself so subversive, so passionate, so 
prejudiced, so violent. For he hasa good deal of knowledge ; 
he says many useful and interesting things; and his 
criticisms stir thought. It is to be hoped that for the 
future he will eschew politics and revert to the calmer 
sociology of his earlier works. 


THE HEART OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Planned by Prof. J. B. 
Bury. Edited by Dr. J. R. TANNER, C. W. PREvITE- 
Orton, Z. N. BRooKE. Vol. V. Contest of Empire and 
Papacy. (50s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


This magnificent volume, of more than a thousand pages, 
with its accompanying portfolio of maps, is well worth the 
fifty shillings asked for it. To every serious student of the 
Middle Ages it is, indeed, indispensable. It is regrettable, 
neverthe'ess, that it is necessary to charge fifty shillings 
for it, because at that price it is inaccessible to large 
numbers of students and teachers, to whom it is essential. 
If at the moment subventions were more popular, we 
should venture to suggest a grant which would enable the 
University Press to issue the book at the original subscrip- 
tion price of fifteen shillings. 

The period covered by the volume is roughly the century 
and a half A.D. 1050-1200. The limiting dates, however, 
are not rigidly adhered to. Prof. Stevenson’s chapter on 
Islam, for example, begins so far back as A.D. 750; while 
Mr. Kingsford’s on the Kingdom of Jerusalem carries 
forward the story to A.D. 1291. Nay more, Mr. Reade 
in discussing Medieval Philosophy, can find no starting 
point later than ‘‘the half-legendary Pythagoras,” who 
belongs to the sixth century B.c. ! 

The main era treated is that great constructive age 
which followed the destructive and chaotic centuries of the 
Viking raids and the Magyar invasions—the centuries 
which witnessed the growth of feudalism as a system of 
defence against external enemies, and a system of govern- 
ment amid the collapse of all central administration. This 
feudal and militant age terminated soon after the mil- 
lenial year, A.D. 1000, by which time the Vikings had 
ceased their maraudings and the Magyars had settled in 
Hungary and had entered the pale of Christendom. The 
eleventh century saw distinctly the dawn of happier days. 
It saw the rise of new movements and the stirring of novel 
ideas ; it witnessed the growth of towns and the develop- 
ment of commerce; it beheld a remarkable revival and 
reformation of the Church, together with a striking increase 
in papal power and authority; it viewed the commence- 
ment of the Crusades. Its peaceful progress was, however, 
prevented by conflicts between now obsolete feudal lords 
and the waxing might of national kings, and by the still 
more distracting struggle between the Empire and the 
Papacy. 

All these matters are dealt with in masterly chapters, by 
experts, in the volume before us. Prof. Whitney and 
Mr. Brooke treat of the reform of the Church and the rise 
of the papal power; Mr. A. L. Poole and Count Ugo 
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Balzani describe the Hohenstaufen Empire; Prof. Steven- 
son, Mr. Kingsford, and Mr. Passant discourse on the 
Crusades and the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem; Mr. Wil- 
liam Corbett and Mrs. Stenton tell the story of Norman 
and Angev.n in England; Prof. Haiphen and Miss Lodge 
sketch the history of contemporary France. At the end 
of the volume four general chapters of outstanding interest 
and importance deal respectively with the monastic orders, 
Roman and Canon law, medieval education, and scholastic 
philosophy. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY IN SCHOOLS 


An Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By F. B. FINTER. 


(6s. Longmans.) 


During the last couple of decades, a great change has 
occurred in the content and presentment of school courses 
in elementary chemistry. The change is most marked in 
the post-School Certificate stages, but it has made itself 
felt in the lower work as well. It consists mainly in the 
gradual loss of ground suffered by descriptive chemistry— 
the old inorganic—and the corresponding advance of 
physical or theoretical chemistry. The revolution is not 
immediately obvious to a casual observer, but that it is 
there will be appreciated by anyone who compares the 
elementary text-book of to-day with its predecessor of the 
year 1900. There is at the present day a closer insistence 
upon the general theoretical structure of the subject, and 
less and less detailed knowledge of fact seems to be required 
of the candidate at examinations. In itself this is all to the 
good, but there appears to be a danger that school chemistry 
may slowly become once more a thing chiefly of the lecture 
room and not of the laboratory—an issue which we should 
all deplore but the possibility of which cannot be ignored. 

The difficulty of the present situation is that theoretical 
chemistry is rapidly becoming re-orientated and, incident- 
ally, re-orientated in such a fashion that it will almost 
certainly prove far more difficult of comprehension to the 
average schoolboy or schoolgirl. There is, therefore, a 
very real need that experienced and able teachers should 
publish books in which they may place at the disposal of 
the profession as a whole the methods they themselves 
have adopted in dealing with the problem. It is by no 
means easy to write a book of this kind ; the reviewer, 
though not without experience, does not hesitate to admit 
that he had himself envisaged the task and recoiled from 
it. It was therefore with a feeling far from confident that 
he began to read Mr. Finter’s book—a feeling, however, 
which rapidly changed to one of admiration at the skilful 
wav in which an intricate subject is made clear, and parts 
of it which are normally dull to youthful students converted 
into themes of great interest. If we may use a chemical 
phrase, Mr. Finter has transmuted the base—or at least 
dull-metal into shining gold, with a dexterity that says 
much for his power for clear thinking, his ability to grasp 
the gist of a matter,and his insight into youthful psychology. 

Dividing his book into four parts, which he calls, very 
truly, the Foundations, the Materials, the Scaffolding and 
the Builder's Task, he begins with a simple account of 
scientific method and fundamentallaws. The ‘‘ materials” 
in Part II are the different forms of matter, gases, solutions, 
colloids, and their properties. Part II deals with molecular 
weight determinations, ions, reversible reactions, chemical 
energy, thermochemistry and electrochemistry. The 
concluding part is a simple account of the nature of matter 
and the atom. The most striking feature about the book is 
its verv modern standpoint; all the older elementary 
physical chemistry is there, but the treatment is of the 
vear 1926, and is therefore in refreshing contrast to that 
of many school text-books on chemistry, whose authors 
frequently appear to have lost in chemistry what they have 
gained in teaching ability. We know of no better book than 
Mr. Finter’s for Higher Certificate and Scholarship Candi- 
dates, and warmly recommend it also to elementary students 
at the university. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART 


The Royal Drawing Society's Book of Reproductions. 
8 copies for £1.) 

The book of reproductions of drawings which is published 
annually by the Royal Drawing Society is well up to the stan- 
dard of previous years, and is of much interest to the student of 
the lively powers of visualization possessed by children. The 
Society, as its name implies, concerns itself more with drawing 
as an expression of observation and thought than with the art 
teaching referred to above. Its work is nevertheless a most 
useful tributary to the main stream of art work in schools, and 
Mr. Ablett has been for many years an influence for good in the 
art education of the public. 


An Outline History of Architecture of the British Isles. By P. L. 
DICKINSON. (15s. net. Cape.) 
In his essay on history Emerson says: ‘‘ Man must not deny 


his conviction that he is the Court, and if Egypt or Greece 
have anything to say to him, he will try the case; if not, let 
them for ever be silent.” Judged by this, the only true standard 
by which to estimate the value of any history whatever, the 
verdict must be that this outline history of the architecture of 
the British Isles has emphatically something to say to us, and 
that Mr. Dickinson has said it remarkably well. One feels that 
his real interest is, very rightly, history after 1925. It is alto- 
gether an admirable book, good in its brief summary of the 
past, suggestive in its survey of the modern position, and bright 
in its hope for the future: as to which the author has a whole- 
some and we think justifiable optimism, especially for the 
future of domestic architecture, where our individualism can 
have free play. We have scarcely yet risen in our large cities 
to the conception of the “‘ street as a unit.” Regent Street is no 
longer an entity, but a collection of architectural experiments, 
reminiscent of the buildings of a temporary exhibition. If an 
abridged edition of a book such as this could be used in our 
schools, it would go far to foster a taste for what is Atting and 
beautiful, and to prevent the recurrence of such costly failures. 


(3s. 6d. 


Simple Art Crafts and Stage Craft for Schools. By F. GARNETT. 
(3s. Methuen.) 

The London Series of Architectuarl Examples for Students. 1st 
Series. Edited by B. PITE and A. R. H. Jackson. 1. Doric 
Order. Temple of Theseus, Athens. 2. Doric Order. S.W. 
Angle of the Parthenon. 3. Ionic Order. The Mausoleum, 
Halicarnassos. 4. Ionic Order. Temple of the Ilissus, Athens. 
5. Corinthian Order. The Pantheon, Rome. 5. Roman Doric. 
Theatre of Marcellus, Rome. 6. Tuscan Order. After Vignola. 
(7s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

The Painter's Methods and Materials: The Handling of Pig- 
ments in Oil, Tempera, Water-Colour and in Mural Painting, 
the Preparation of Grounds and Canvas, and the Prevention 
of Discolouration, together with the Theories of Light and 
Colour Applied to the Making of Pictures, all described in a 
Practical and Non-Technical Manner. By Prof. A. P. 
LAURIE. (21s. net. Seeley, Service.) 

Building Drawing, with Notes on Building Construction: A 
Complete First Year's Course. By W. ABBOTT and W. MILLAR. 
(3s. Blackie.) 

Scenes from the Life of Christ: From the Psalter of Robert de 
Lisle, East Anglian Illumination, Early 14th Century. (18. 
British Museum.) 

March: From a Series of Calendar Miniatures Painted by Simon 
Bening of Bruges, About A.D. 1530. (1s. British Museum.) 

The Last Supper : From a Book of Hours (Paris Use) Executed 
in France for John, Duke of Bedford, About A.D. 1423. (TS. 
British Museum.) l 

The Substance of Architecture. 
Constable.) 

A Short Story of Art: From Prehistoric Times to the Present 
Day. For the Use of Students and General Readers. Trans- 
lated from the French of Dr. A. S. BLUM. Edited and 
Enlarged by R. R. Tattock. (21s. net. Batsford.) 

The Drawing and Construction of Animals. By W. E. LINTON. 
(tos. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 


By A. S. G. BuTtLeR. (12s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Pestalozzi, Educational Reformer, 1746-1827: A Short Account 
of his Life and Work Based on De Guimps’ " Histoire de 
Pestalozzi!’ By J. RusseLL. (3s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

A pleasant little account of the great educational reformer, 
whose centenary will be celebrated next February. It passed 
through several editions some years ago, and it well deserved 
to be re-issued at this time. A fine portrait is prefixed. 


Shakespeare of Stratford: A Handbook for Students. By T. 
BROOKE. (4s. 6d. net. Library Edition, 6s. 6d. net. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Its title might lead one to fear that this hand-book propounded 
some new Shakespearean heresy; but the briefest glance at 
its contents is reassuring. More than half its bulk consists of 
biographical facts concerning the poet chronologically arranged 
and briefly, yet pointedly, annotated. Tables of the dates of 
Shakespeare’s works and of his metrical development follow, 
embodying more facts that will save the student from going 
further afield for information on these matters. Mr. Tucker 
Brooke's one adventure in opinion is contained in an essay on 
the personality of Shakespeare, in which he argues with much 
cogency that Shakespeare, “ a country-bred ” poet, has more 
of Stratford than of London in his plays, and that his sym- 
pathies and views are Plantagenet rather than Tudor. The 
little volume should prove of both interest and value to students. 


Old Days in Chapel Hill: Being the Life and I.etters of Cornélia 
Phillips Spencer. By H. S. CHAMBERLAIN. (16s. net. 
University of North Carolina Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

When the reader learns that Chapel Hill was the original seat 
of the University of North Carolina, in its earliest days a back- 
woods college, there may come to him something of the charm 
that lingers in memories of “old days” in such a place. 
Mrs. Spencer's father was one of the early teachers in the institu- 
tion: a mathematician and a deeply religious man, he com- 
bined in his person the professor and the preacher. A vivid 
picture is drawn of the miseries of the Civil War in days newer 
and far less prosperous than those old days of which the earlier 


chapters tell. After that War the University suffered temporary 
eclipse ; and one of the two great purposes of Mrs. Spencer s 
life was to restore its pristine prosperity. Handicapped as she 
was in her endeavour by early widowhood, comparative poverty, 
and almost total deafness, Mrs. Spencer persevered, and to her 
great personal influence and literary power was ascribed the 
educating of public opinion and the consequent renascence of 
the University. Her second purpose, never lost sight of but 
pursued with undivided zeal after the attainment of the first, 
was to secure higher education for women. In her late life, 
when the educational claims of her sex had been admitted, the 
University for which she had done so much conferred on her 
the degree of LL.D. She had a genius for friendship, and one 
of her oldest friends was Walter H. Page. Her letters have 
much of the blended seriousness and humour, the naiveté and 
charm of Cowper’s; and it is these letters that render this 
volume of more than local or passing interest. 

Thomas Carlyle. By Mary AGNES HAMILTON. 

Parsons.) 

In its reaction from biographies which represented their 
heroes as unnaturally perfect, the present age has too frequently 
forgotten that sympathy is an essential quality in a biographer. 
Mrs. Hamilton has this quality in an unusual degree, and for 
that reason her book is probably the best study of Carlyle as 
man and philosopher that. has so far been written. Not only 
does she, with the help of a true understanding of Scottish 
humour, vindicate him amply from the misjudgments of Froude. 
She also shows convincingly that to claim his support either for 
selfish individualism or for arbitrary government is woefully to 
misrepresent him. Her picture of him as a pioneer of socialism 
will startle some readers, but at the worst it will help to redress 
the balance. Altogether a delightful book, which should not be 
missed by any one who is interested in Carlyle. 


The Life of James W. Alsop, LL.D., B.A. By his Wife. With 
an Introductory Chapter by A. BIRRELIL, and a Note on 
Educational Work in Liverpool by C. S. JONES. (5s. net. 
University Press of Liverpool.) 

Queen Elizabeth. By S. DarK. (2s. 6d. net. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Champions of Peace. By HEBE SPAULt.. (38. 6d. net. Allen & 
UNWIN.) 


(4s. 6d. net. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


The Novels of Jane Austen: The Text Based on Collation of the 
Early Editions. By R. W. CHAPMAN. With Notes, Indexes, 
and Illustrations from Contemporary Sources. In Five 
Volumes. Second Edition. Vol. I. Sense and Sensibility. 
Vol. II. Pride and Prejudice. Vol. III. Mansfield Park. 
Vol. IV. Emma. Vol. V. Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. 
(5s. net each volume. Clarendon Press.) 

Handy editions of Jane Austen's novels, suitable for the 
general reader, already existed. Here is an edition, scholarly 
in the best sense of the term, with an outfit of introductions, 
notes, and appendixes. lt was extremely important that this 
work, though done thoroughly, should not be overdone. 
Mr. Chapman has fulfilled the double requirement most admir- 
ably. The text has been carefully revised, the notes are 
nowhere impertinent, and the appendixes are most interesting 
—witness, for example, the study of ‘‘ Miss Austen’s English ” 
in Volume I. The reprints of the old title-pages convey a 
suggestion of real contact with the originals, and the illustrations 
from contemporary sources are excellent. The five volumes are 
most suitable for presentation purposes, and for the purposes of 
school or college libraries. 


Pomona, or, The Future of English. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Many languages have developed from seedlings into the full 
maturity of trees and thereafter fallen into decay. Is this to 
be the life-history of English ? The comparison of a language 
to a tree has possibly suggested the title, Pomona being the 
Roman divinity of fruit trees; and its title, as well as its 
stimulating thought, brings the “ pamphlet” into line with 
others of the To-day and To-morrow series, of which this is one 
of the latest. ‘‘ The leaves (of this tree of English) are our 
conversations, the roots are our experience, the trunk and 
boughs our literature.” How is decay to be avoided ? Changes 
in our speech there have been, there are, and there shall be. 
These are wider and swifter now than ever, for varied climate 
and environment notably affect language ; and hence English- 
English and American-English have marked differences. But in 
this competitive English there is vitality and the spirit of 
freedom and toleration on which its future depends. Let us 
beware of standardization or uniformity which leads to death. 
Let the final exponents of correctness of speech be the great 
writers of English, who /t1ved before they wrote: in whom the 
practical and the poetical were combined. Our language would 
thus seem to be possessed of nature’s secret of growth. Here is 
fresh and suggestive thought quite different from most specula- 
tions on the destiny of our language. 


A Dictionary of English Pronunciation with American Variants 
(in Phonetic Transcription). By H. E. PALMER, J. V. 
MARTIN, and F. G. BLANDFORD. (5s. net. Heffer.) 

Is there such a thing as American pronunciation, as distinct 
from ‘‘ Amurrican’”’ dialects? Or is there only one good 
pronunciation of English, the same for America as for Britain ? 
Mr. Palmer holds that, whatever the correct theory may be, 
there is a difference in practice between English and American 
speech. Hence his dictionary, which has the further aim of 
providing foreign students with a key to what is called the 
narrower system of English phonetic notation. 


Essays of To-Day and Yesterday. A. G. GARDINER. AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL. (ıs. net each. Harrap.) 
Two attractive additions to a series which ought to be, if it 
is not, on the railway bookstalls as well as in the schools. 


(1) The World Revealed—France. Travel Tales Selected and 
Edited by A. RipGway. (2) Chaucer and Spenser. Con- 
trasted as Narrative Poets by G. Boas. (3) Shakespeare's 
Tragedy of King Lear. Edited by EVELYN SMITH. (Is. gd. 
each. Nelson.) 

Three new volumes of Sir H. Newbolt’s * Teaching of English ” 
series. The ‘‘ Travel Tales” (1) would make an admirable 
bedside book for the elders, as well as a good class-book for the 
youngsters. Mr. Guy Boas (2) presents his skilfully-chosen 
specimens with a lively introduction, somewhat of the university 
extension type. ‘‘ King Lear ” (3) has very brief notes, but an 
appendix with many excellent suggestions for *“ thinking over ” 
the play. 

A Junior Course of English Grammar and Composition. Part II. 
By L. Marsu and G. N. GoopMan. (2s. 3d. Blackie.) 

Part II of the Junior Course is intended for the use of pupils 
of 13 to 14 years of age and treats of the complex sentence in 
the manner adopted in Part I for the simple sentence. The 
exercises are well chosen, abundant, and interesting. 


By B. DE SELINCOURT. 


For Sons of Gentlemen. By K. Suaw. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

This is a school story in which neither day-boys nor boarders 
play any conspicuous part, nor is there any psychological 
muddle as far as the staff are concerned. The interest centres 
in “ Straye,’’ a school of ancient foundation on the out- 
skirts of South London. We are shown the narrow snobbery 
caused by the unwillingness of the governing body to depart 
from a policy of exclusion entirely at variance with the expressed 
wishes of the original founder but popular with parents, particu- 
larly mothers. Our sympathies are enlisted on behalf of the 
struggling, harassed housemasters and the underpaid, ill- 
equipped staff. The War, Burnham scales, pensions, and the 
A.M.L. play their respective parts in bringing matters to a 
climax, and a happy solution is found with the help of the 
London County Council and the Board of Education. In his 
dedication to “ R. F. C.,” the author expresses a gratitude 
which is shared by all teachers in secondary schools. 


To Meet Mr. Stanley. By DOROTHY JOHNSON. (7s. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

Margaret Carroll, nearly thirty and unmarried, is a teacher at 
a boys’ preparatory school. On her solitude and spinsterhood 
intrudes Arthur Fisher, a junior master at the same school, 
several years younger than she, large and clumsy, very cautious, 
but, withal, kindly and good-tempered. The story ranges round 
the daily incidents of a preparatory school and Margaret’s 
contacts with Mr. Stanlev, the headmaster, and with his wife. 
but implied, rather than definitely stated, is the struggle within 
Margaret as to her right course of action. Should she marry 
without love, in order to get away from teaching and spinster- 
hood ? She decides to do so, and we are left with a troubled 
feeling as to the wisdom of her choice. The book, dealing as it 
does with a problem famihar enough but not often stated, is 
interesting and Margaret's character well drawn. 


The Writing of English: a Text-Book of Composition. By M. 
DRENNAN and J. G. Lawrie. With a Special Chapter on 
the Short Story. (4s. Johannesburg, South Africa: 
Central News Agency, London: Gordon & Gotch.) 

In a work admirably adapted to its purpose three sections 
show special merit: that on prepositions, vital to the overseas 
born; that on vocabulary, with its tabulation of mis-used 
words, like aggravate; and that on prose rhythm, a subject 
that few would have cared to tackle in so short a space. 


The Golden Company: Stories of Buddha, Asoka, Kalidasa, 
Padmant, Kabir, Chaitanya, Tulsi Das, Akbar, Nur Jahan, 
Mumtaz Mahal, Aurangzib, Sivaji, Ram Mohun Roy, 
Dayanand, Toru Dutt, Gopal Krishna Gokhale. By R. E. 
RosBinson. (1s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Intended for Indian schools, and part of a series in which 
stories from the native history and literature are told in lan- 
guage suitable for students in the upper grades of High Schools, 
this little work, written without bias, might well be employed 
to give to English children, who are usually unaware that India 
had any history prior to the European conquests, a better 
knowledge of their fellow-subjects in Hindustan. For this 

purpose, however, a glossary of such terms as sannyast (page 49) 

would be desirable. 


The Grip-Fast English Books : an Anthology of Prose and Verse 
for Schools. Compiled by F. O. Forspres. Book V. The 
Spirit of Chivalry. (28. 3d.) Book VI. The Spirit of 
Literature. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Nothing common-place or trivial is to be met with in these 
latest volumes of a series distinguished by good taste, but the 
same cannot be said of misprints, of which there are several. 
Furness (V, p. 148), presumably for Furnes, is particularly 
unfortunate. 


Arabic Literature : An Introduction. By H. A. R. GIBB. (2s. ód. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

The purpose of “ The World’s Manuals,” is to map out for 
the student a special course of study, and to enlarge the outlook 
of the general reader. The latest volume, Mr. Gibbs’ compre- 
hensive and scholarly survey of Arabic literature, is well fitted 
for both of these ends. To those who think of Arabic literature 
in terms of only the Koran and ‘‘ The Arabian Nights,” it will 
come as a Surprise to learn that in the dark and early Middle 
Ages Moslem libraries contained as many as 120,000 volumes 
dealing with such subjects as theology, medicine, philology, 
mathematics, law, philosophy, and poetry. Herrick, Words- 
worth, Heine, and others, had their Arab prototvpes. Hellenic, 
Persian, and Indian thought profoundly influenced Arabic 
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writers. Baghdad, Cairo, Cordova were successively their intel- 
lectual centres; and in spite of the blight that invariably 
followed Turkish conquest of Arab provinces, Arabic culture has 
in some sort followed the Koran from Mahomet’s country to the 
ends of the earth. 
Essay on Clive. By MAcAuLAyY. (1s. 3d. Blackie.) 
Utopia. By Sir THomas More. (1s. 3d. Blackie.) 
The Life of Sir Thomas More. By Wm. Roper. (1s. 3d. Blackie.) 
These charming little volumes, handy for the pocket and 
attractive on the bookshelf, are further selections from Blackie’s 
“ English Texts,” selections, which are gradually forming “ A 
Library of Golden Prose.” Most of the subjects chosen are 
obtainable in other, if less delectable, editions; but Roper’s 
quaint and delightful “ Life of Sir Thomas More” is of the 
rara avis species. 


Puck of Pook's Hill. By Rupyarp KırLıNG. School Edition. 
(4s. Macmillan.) 

The Jungle Book. The Second Jungle Book. By RUDYARD 
KIPLING. School Edition. (4s. each. Macmillan.) 

In the outward attractions of binding, paper, type, and 
illustration, these volumes of a school edition of Kipling are 
all one could desire ; but their stiff price (for which presumably 
the publishers are not entirely responsible) is, we fear, beyond 
all but select schools and wealthy parents. After all, however, 
inward attractiveness is the main thing, and one should set a 
high value on Kipling? 

Plutarch's Lives of Greek Heroes : From the Translation of J. and 
W. Langhorne. With an Historical Introduction, and an 


Appendix of Biography, Geography, Literature, and 
Classical Antiquities, contributed by D. Frew. (2s. 
Blackie.) 

Children’s Interests in Reading. By Prof. A. M. JORDAN. (78. 


net. University of North Carolina Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Flower of Gold and Other Legends: From the French of 
Albert Meyrac. By Dorotuy Kinc. (1s. 4d. Blackie.) 
Reliquiae. By A. D. GopLey. Edited by C. R. L. FLETCHER. 

2 Vols. (18s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Gentle Craft. By T. DELoNEY. (rod. Blackie.) 

The Lives of Alcibiades and Demosthenes. By PLUTARCH. (10d. 
Blackie.) 

A Junior Course in Grammar. By E. Benson. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 
Human Bits. By HILDEGARDE H. HAMILTON. (1 dollar. Oxford : 
Alden, Bocardo Press. London: Simpkin, Marshall.) 

The Women's Side. By CLEMENCE Dane. (2s. 6d. net. Jenkins.) 
Modern English Fiction: A Personal View. By G. BULLETT. 

(28. 6d. net. Jenkins.) 

Hugh Lofting’s Story of Doctor Dolittle : 
Children. (1s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

Uncle Silas: A Tale of Bartram-Haugh. By J. SHERIDAN LE 
Fanu. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Old Curiosity Shop. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
DorotTHy M. STUART. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 

Letty: A Study of a Child. By Rose FYLEMAN. 
Methuen.) 

Handbook of English Intonation. By Littas E. ARMSTRONG and 
Ipa C. WARD. (5s. net. Cambridge: Heffer. Leipzig: 
Teubner.) | 

Adventures Among Words. 
Methuen.) 

A Relation of the Holy War Concerning the City or Town of 
Mansoul, Besieged by Diabolus, and its Final Recovery by 
Emmanuel. By JOHN Bunyan. Abridged, with an Intro- 
duction, by W. H. DRAFER. (38. 6d. net. S.P.C.K.) 

Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. Vol. 
XII. Collected by J. BUCHAN. (7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The Socrates Booklets. III. Ben Jonson. Epicoene, or The 
Silent Woman. Edited by W. R. MACKLIN. IV. Guy Meige. 
A Journey to Russia in 1663. Edited by H. M. MARGO- 
LIOUTH. V. Eighteenth Century Letters. Edited by Y. W. 
Cann. (Is. each, paper; 1S. 3d. each, cloth. Black.) 

Footnotes: A Pedestrian Journal. By W. A. MuRSELL. (3s. 6d. 
net. Gay & Hancock.) 

The Odyssey of a Nice Girl. 
Cape.) 

Essays by Modern Masters. HILAIRE BELLOC, G. K. CHESTERTON, 
E. V. Lucas, ROBERT LYND, A. A. MILNE. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Sense and Sensibility. By JANE AUSTEN. Abridged by Mrs. 
F. Boas. (2s. Macmillan.) . 

On Writing and Writers. By WALTER RALEIGH. Being Extracts 
from his Note-Books, Selected and Edited by Prof. G. 
Gorpon. (6s. net. Arnold.) 


Retold for Younger 


Abridged by 


(6s. net. 


By Dr. H. BRIERLEY. (ıs. 6d. 


By Rutu Suckow. (7s. 6d. net. 


Prometheus. 1. Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus: A Metrical 
Version. II. Prometheus Unbound. By C. W. MENDELL. 
(9s. net. New Haven: Yale University Press. London: 


Oxford University Press.) 

A translator of the “ Prometheus Bound ” challenges com- 
parison with many predecessors, both able and distinguished. 
But there is always room for a fresh translation as natural and 
pleasing as Mr. Mendell’s. If here and there his version seems a 
little commonplace, that is mainly because he never seeks to 
avoid the commonplace by preciosity or affectation of any kind. 
But if boldness is required to translate Aeschylus, how much 
more is needed to supply a ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ” ? Mr. Men- 
dell imagines the deliverance of the Titan to have come through 
the willingness of Cheiron the Centaur to offer himself as a 
substitute, the offer being accepted by Zeus. The dramatic 
interest is well sustained, and neither in blank verse nor in 
rhymed chorus does the poetry of the invented sequel fall much 
below that of the translated drama. This is high praise, but it 
is justified. 

The Minor Poems of Dante: Translated into English Verse. 
By L. De’Luccni. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

For a proper appreciation of Dante knowledge of the Can- 
zonicre is quite essential. An adequate metrical translation | 
into English has long been a desideratum, and will be welcomed 
by any English lovers of Dante who are not wholly at their 
ease in the Italian tongue. Here we have a rendering faithful 
both to the letter and to the spirit, and adhering without 
awkwardness to the original metres. A quotation of a few lines 
will sufficiently indicate the merits of the translation : 

“* Come, Love, and let us talk awhile together, 

Distract me from my wrathful mood, lord, pray ; 

Singing our lady’s praise, let us see whether 
We cannot lightly pass the time away. 

Truly the journey would be sooner done, 
Taking such dainty provender with us, 

And blithesomely the homeward course would run, 
Praising her worth and hearing it praised thus.” 


Spoken Poetry in the Schools. By MARJORIE GULLAN. (Including 
an Outline of the Marjorie Gullan Method of Rhythmic 
Movement to Spoken Poetry.) (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Musa Historica: An Anthology of Poems of World History. 
Sclected and Edited by S. H. McGrapy. (1s. 3d. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 6d.) 

John Donne and His Poetry. 
Harrap.) 

The Poetical Works of John Gay: Including ‘ Polly,” “ The 
Beggar's Opera,” and Selections from the Other Dramatic 
Works. Edited by G. C. FABER. (38. 6d. net. Oxford Poets, 6s. 
net and 7s. 6d. net (India Paper). Oxford University Press.) 

(Continued on page 66) 


By Dr. F. W. Payne. (rs. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN SCHOOLS.—With the growing belief 
in the importance of psychology in schools, it is important for 
teachers to know something of the practical results which are 
being obtained in this field. Mr. Leslie Fouracre, of the Secon- 
dary School, Barrow-in-Furness, described in the November 
issue of the Forum of Education his experiments in testing 
mathematical ability. Recognizing that educational attain- 
ment depends on two factors, general intelligence and a special 
capacity limited to a particular subject, he sets out to test 
mathematical capacity, as distinct from general attainment and 
intelligence, in boys of average age 12 years. He finds that 
there is evidence of specific arithmetical ability and specific 
geometrical ability, and that these two types of ability are only 
slightly related to one another. In another article in the same 
issue of The Forum, Dr. C. S. Slocombe, of the Teachers’ Train- 
ing College, Auckland, New Zealand, records some experiments 
on “ The Influence of Practice in Mental Tests.” He recom- 
mends that a quarter of the time devoted to a mental test should 
be regarded as practice and remain unmarked. Further, if 
children are examined twice by similar tests, then the second 
test is almost unaffected by previous experience of tests; he 
suggests therefore that the marks won in a second test only 
should count in important cases. Related to this subject is a 
paper by G. H. Hanumantha Rao and M. V. Gopalaswamy in 
“Psychological Studies” (Vol. I), from the Psychological 
aboratorv, Maharaja's College, University of Mysore (Mac- 
millan & Co:, Ltd., 2s. 6d.), on the “ chance factor ” in intelli- 
gence tests of the selective type. They find that among children, 
two-thirds to three-quarters of the answers given are guesses, 
and this chance element appears to increase on passing from 
more intelligent to less intelligent groups. A method is described 
of estimating an index of the chance factor. i 
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q ENGLISH 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VERSE 
Edited by D. Nichol Smith. 8s. 6d. net. On Oxford 


India paper, ros. net. 


THE GATEWAY TO ENGLISH 


Book III (t The Essentials of Formal Composition ’). 
By H. 4. Treble and G. H. Vallins. 2s. 6d. 


THE CLARENDON READERS IN 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 
Book I. Compiled by J. C. Smith. With illustra- 


tions. 2s. 6d. net. 

These Readers, of which the first is now ready, seck 
to fill a gap in the teaching of English by providing a 
varied mass of reading matter, not too easy nor too 
exclusively literary, for boys and girls of 12 to 15. The 
extracts are drawn from Legend and Myth, History, 
Travel, Natural History, and Physical Science. No 
extract is admitted that does not reach a high level of 
excellence in expression. Modern writers like Hudson, 
Doughty, &c., are well represented. 


A BOOK OF LONGER MODERN 
VERSE 

Selected with an Introduction by E. 4. Parker. 
With notes by Charles Williams. 2s. net. Library 
edition, 3s. 6d. net. 

Poems by J. E. Flecker, Alfred Noyes, J. C. Squire, 
John Masefield, Wilfrid Gibson, Harold Monro, 
Sturge Moore, Edward Thomas, G. K. Chesterton, 
Francis Ledwidge, Rudyard Kipling, Austin Dobson, 
Rupert Brooke, Thomas Hardy. 


TALES OF ACTION 
Selected by X. H. Collins and H. A. Treble. 2s. 


A prose reader parallel with the same editors’ Poems 
of Action. 


CHAUCER: THE NUN’S PRIEST $ 
TALE 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
K. Sisam. With illustrations. rs. 6d. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 4 


q HISTORY 


A NEW HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


By R. B. Mowat. With illustrations. ros. 6d. net. 
In various Parts and Sections from 2s. 6d. 
Two supplementary chapters have now been added, 
bringing the History to the fall of the Labour 
Government. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES 

By L. F. Salzman. With 113 illustrations. 
cloth, with gilt lettering, 7s. 6d. net. 


Times Literary Supplement :-—“ The illustrations alone would bring 
delight to the dullest of classrooms, and the work itself is bright and 
well-written, by an authority on medieval life.” 


ENGLISH MEN AND MANNERS OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By 4. 8. Turberville. With 287 illustrations. In 
blue cloth, with gilt lettering. ros. net. 
An Introduction to the Eighteenth Century as it is 
reflected in the lives of the principal figures of the 


period. 


ENGLISH WOMEN IN LIFE AND 
LETTERS 
By M. Phillips and W. §. Tomkinson. 


illustrations. In blue cloth, with gilt lettering. 


net. 
Manchester Guardian:—" The book is the result of a vast amount of 
research accompanied by selective power of a high order." 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By E. D. Bradby. With 178 illustrations. 
cloth, with gilt lettering. ros. net. 


The Spectator --—*' As a concise narrative of the greatest and most 
dramatic episode in modern history, this excellent book is to be 
warmiy commended. .. . The book is admirable, and the famous 
episodes, especially the fall of Robespierre, are as thrilling as ever." 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE 


By M. A. Hamilton. Illustrated from the Country, 
the Monuments, and the Authors, with 139 illustra- 
tions. 2s. 6d.; library edition, in blue cloth with gilt 
lettering, 4s. 6d. net. 


In blue 


With 178 
TOS. 


In blue 
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q GEOGRAPHY 


CLIMATE AND GEOGRAPHY 
By O. F. R. Howarth. 1s. 6d. net. 


This book represents the first attempt to link up 
Climate and Geography from the schoolbook point of 
view. It can be used either independently or as a 
supplement to the sections on Climate in existing 
geography textbooks. The book includes diagrams 
and has an appendix of tables of mean temperature 
and rainfall. 


q FRENCH 
LE LIVRE DE MON AMI 


By Anatole France. Adapted with an introduction 
and notes by X. F. Bovsoz. With a vocabulary, and a 
list of idiomatic expressions. (‘ The Contemporary 
French Series.) 2s. net. 


CONTES DU MOYEN AGE 


Stories by Strowski, De Witt, and Lemaitre. Edited 
by T. B. Rudmose-Brown. "dition autorisée. With 
questionnaire, exercises, notes, and vocabulary. (° The 


Oxford Junior French Series.) 1s. 3d. 


q GERMAN 


A GUIDE TO ADVANCED GERMAN 
PROSE COMPOSITION 
By E. Erke. 3s. 6d. net. 


A new and thoroughly revised edition, prepared by 
H. F. Eggeling, Lecturer in German in the University 
of Edinburgh, and K. Wildhagen, Professor of English 
Philosophy in the University of Kiel. A revised Key 
is in the press and will be ready very shortly. 


q LATIN 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ROMAN 
HISTORY, LITERATURE, AND 
ANTIQUITIES 


By 4. Petrie. Second edition, with many additional 
illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
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q MATHEMATICS 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 

By E. R. Pigrome. Parts I and II. With Answers on 
perforated pages which can be taken out if not desired. 
Is. each. 


The chief aim of the book is to encourage from the 
beginning shortened methods of working wherever 
practicable; to reduce the number of rules and 
arithmetical processes to a minimum; and above all 
to cultivate in the pupil a reasonable, and not a 
mechanical attitude towards each problem. 


A SECOND GEOMETRY BOOK 

By F. Davidson and A. F. Pressland. 2s. 6d. net. 
A sequel to Parkinson and Pressland’s Primer of 
Geometry, dealing with Plane and Solid Geometry. 


q SCIENCE 


A NEW EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
By FJ. G. Frewin. Part I. ts. 6d. net. 


Education Outlook :-—** This excellent little book should be of great 
value to teachers who are in charge of lower forms. . . . The book is 
well printed and bound, and the many diagrams used are themselves 
worthy of special note, as they are excellent examples of the type of 
diagrams which pupils should make when writing up accounts of 
their own experimental work.” 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 
ZOOLOGY 

By W. J. Dakin. With 252 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

A guide to the study of Animal Biology correlating 
function and structure with notes on practical exer- 
cises. The book is designed to cover the syllabuses of 
Higher School Certificates and the first M.B. 


examination. 


MODERN ASTRONOMY 

Its Rise and Progress. By H. Macpherson. With 
26 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this book the author takes in turn the various “ sub- 
jects ” of astronomy, ¢.g., the moon, the planets, the 
nebulae, and details in a series of chapters the progress 
of inquiry and the acquisition of knowledge about 
each of these departments of astronomical curiosity. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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EDUCATION 


Curriculum Problems. 
York: Macmillan.) 
The latest volume of *‘ The Modern Teachers’ Series” is 
especiallv interesting as a forecast of the new trend of American 
educational interest; thirty years ago it was in methods of 
teaching; then came the craze for measurement; and now, 
according to Dr. Bagley, the editor of the series, it is with the 
materials of education that professional interest is concerned. 
The author does not aim at solving the problems in curriculum- 
making which he propounds ; his desire is rather to call atten- 
tion to the importance of the task, and to stimulate others to 
set to work upon it. 


By T. H. Brigas. (4s. Od. net.. New 


Social Progress and Educational Waste: Being a Study of the 
‘* Free-Place’’ and Scholarship System. By K. LINDSAY. 
(7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 
The sub-title of this book conveys a much better notion of 
its contents than the main title. It is a study of the free-place 
and scholarship system, based upon relevant surveys of London, 
Oxfordshire (a rural study), Bradford, Warrington, and Wal- 
lasey. The author has sought to ascertain “‘how far the 
‘educational ladder’ is effective; whether in fact it is, as it 
has been described, a greasy pole: and what are the main 
difficulties that beset the path of the child, the parent, the 
teacher, and the Local Education Authority.” Mr. Lindsay 
has performed well a task that needed to be undertaken. The 
Barnett Fellowship and the Ratan Tata Foundation have been 
used to good purpose in making this investigation possible. 


An Introduction to the Study of Education and to Teaching. By 
E. P. CUBBERLEY. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

It is remarkable that English writers on education rarely 
refer to American writers, except on the subject of educational 
measurements, and that American writers hardly trouble about 
English books at all, even when they are general and philo- 
sophical. One reason is that the problems of the two countries 
are by no means the same. The tremendous growth of American 
cities is enough to account for the strong statistical and scientific 
bias in American studies of education. In both countries 


specialization has become the rule—so much so, that a general 
treatment by one hand has become a very difficult matter. 
But Prof. Cubberley is equal to the task, and his book is a 
masterly survey of the whole field. It affords the English reader 
an excellent conspectus of the whole field of American education. 
But its limitation (in the main) to America ought, we think. to 
have been indicated in the title. 


History of Manual and Industrial School Education. By Prof. 
L. F. ANDERSON. (7s. 6d. net. New York and London: 
Appleton.) 

No other book covering the same ground has yet appeared 
in English. It should be of considerable value at the present 
day, when interest in the teaching of industrial arts is rapidlv 
increasing. Part I gives a general survey of the development 
of manual and industrial education in Europe, from the seven- 
teenth century to the nineteenth; Part II concentrates on the 
United States. The book would be more interesting to English 
readers if the first part were brought up to date. 


The Life We Live and Other Studies: Being the Adult School 
Lesson Handbook for 1927. (Limp covers, 1s. 6d. net. Cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. National Adult School Union.) 


Schoolmastering : Essays in Scholastic Engineering. By S. S. 
Drury. (5s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


The Child's Path to Freedom. By N. MacmunN. (58. net. London 
and Philadelphia: Curwen.) 

The Orientation of College Freshmen. By H. J. DOFRMANN. 
(13s. 6d. net. London: Bailliere, Tindall & Co. Baltimore : 
Williams & Wilkins.) | 

The Common Entrance Handbook: A Guide to the Common 
Examination for Entrance to Public Schools, omitting Scrip- 
ture and Mathematics. (5s. David & Jonathan, 40 Hillway, 


London, N.6.) 
Un Essai d Enseignement suv Mesure. Par Mile. MADELEINE 
Remy. (12fr. 60. Paris: Libraire Armand Colin.) 


Educating for Responsibility : The Dalton Laboratory Plan in a 
Secondary School. By Members of the Faculty of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. (6s. New York: 
Macmillan.) 


GEOGRAPHY 


The Epic of Mount Everest. By Sir F. YOUNGHUSBAND. (78. 6d. 
net. Arnold.) 


Although separate descriptions of the Mount Everest expedi- 
tions have already been written by those who took part in them, 
the present volume gives us in condensed form an account of 
the three expeditions. Sir Francis Younghusband, possessing 
an intimate knowledge of the subject, has written a fascinating 
account of the whole story. He relates the adventurous achieve- 
ments of the climbing parties up to the moment when Mallory 
and Irvine were last seen within a few hundred feet of the 
summit of the mountain. Whether they actually reached the 
summit or not is of course the great enigma. To read a story 
such as this must thrill the imagination of every reader, and it 
is to be hoped that copies of this volume will be available in 
every school library, as it is the type of book that every boy 
and girl should read. 


(1) A Progressive Geography. By C. B. Tuurston. Book IV. 
Eurasia. (2s. 9d. Arnold.) 


(2) The Pupil's Europe Atlas : for use by the Comparative Method. 
By W. S. BIRKETT and G. G. Lewis. (1s. Evans.) 


(3) The “ Fortchic’’ Outline Maps. (1s. od. per roo. 
1,000. Separate or Assorted. Philip & Tacey.) 


(1) While conforming in the main to the other books in this 
series, the more complicated physical and political geography of 
Eurasia is specially dealt with. The descriptions throughout 
this book are always interesting and the method of treatment 
is entirely up to date. (2) The Pupil’s Atlas provides a number 
of maps of a country, each one showing a particular distribution 
in order that suitable comparisons can be made. While the maps 
stress the importance of studying localities, the diagrams show 
quantities. With the accompanying text, the whole work 
provides a very useful course of study. (3) The outline maps 
are intended for use in geography and history lessons ; they are 
all printed on separate sheets of the same size (11 X 74 inches. 
The coast line of each continent or country is printed without 
any given scale and without any lines of latitude and longitude. 


15S. per 


Principles of Human Geography. By P. V. DE LA BLACHE. 
Edited by E. DE MARTONNE,. (18s. net. Constable.) 


The untimely death of Vidal de la Blache in 1918 prevented 
the revision and completion of this important work, and so the 
preparation of the manuscript was undertaken by M. de Mar- 
tonne, the well-known French geographer. The editor points 
out that the essential feature of de la Blache’s work is not only 
his astonishing erudition of the various countries of the world, 
but also the way in which the historical point of view dominates 
the classitication and explanation of all the facts dealt with. 
After an introduction on the meaning and aim of Human 
Geography, the work is divided into three sections, dealing 
respectively with the Distribution of Population, The Elements 
of Civilization, Transportation, and Circulation. The French 
text has been ably translated into English by Dr. M. T. Bingham. 


An Outline of Plant Geography. By D. H. CAMPBELL. (17s. 
net. Macmillan.) 
The Changing Face of England. By A. COLLETT. (ros. 6d. net. 


Nisbet.) 

College Geography. By Prof. R. PEaTTIE. (128. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Philips’ British Empire Calendar. 1927. (1s. Philip.) 

A Complete School Geography. By E. G. R. TAYLOR. 
Volumes. Vol. I. The World: Tts Physical Geography, 
Peoples and Products. (5s, Methuen.) 

Philips’ Synthetic Maps. By E.G. R. TAYLOR. Series 3. Europe. 
Series 6. North America. Series 9. Indian Empire. (1s. each 
set. Philip.) 

The Land of Magellan. 
Methuen.) 

A Geography of the World. By B. C. WALLIs. 
(4s. Macmillan.) 

Adventures of Exploration. Boo V. Australia and New Zealand. 
By Sir J. S. KELTIE and S. C. GILMOUR. (2s. 3d. Philip.) 

Philips’ Visual Contour Atlas. Northampton Edition. (Is. 4d. 
Philip.) 


In Two 


By W. S. Barclay. (12s. 6d. net. 


Second Edition. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST 


BOOK V. JUST PUBLISHED 


THE TEN-MINUTE BOOKS. A series of books 


providing readable summaries for intelligent revision of 
past work in History, Geography, English, Spelling, and 
General Knowledge for Classes (or Standards) III to VII. 
By Ep. J. S. Lay, F.R.G.S. Limp cloth. Books I and 
lI, 9d. each. Books III and IV, ts. each. Book V, ts. 6d. 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. By CLEMENT V. 


DvuRELL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Winchester 
College. 7s. 6d. 


The Mathematical Gazette, in a review of the volume of which this is an 
abridged form, says: “ The author possesses a thorough grasp of his subject 
and the power of presenting it in an emincntly attractive manner. . . . ‘The 
book is a notable and most attractive addition to the literature of the subject.” 


Also ANSWERS, HINTS, and SOLUTIONS of the Exercises 
in same. Limp. 2s. 6d. 


MOTHERCRAFT FOR SCHOOL GIRLS. 


By FLorenceE Horspoor, L.O.S., C.R.S.1. With a 
Preface by Lady Monn, D.B.E. Second Edition, Illus- 
trated. Limp cloth. 1s. gd. 


GAMES FOR EVERY DAY 


ARTHUR R. ForsBusu. 


By GABRIELLE ELLIOT and 
Illustrated. 


7s. 6d. net. 


THE 
SCHOOL KIPLING 


4s. each 
THE JUNGLE BOOK. iustratea. 
THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. Illustrated. 
PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. Illustrated. 
REWARDS AND FAIRIES. 


The Schoolmaster.—" We congratulate the famous Macmillan firm in pro” 
ducing special school editions of these notable books. They are in handy 
form, well bound, clearly printed, and superbly illustrated.” 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. seicctea from the 


best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language, 
and arranged, with Notes, by Francis T. PALGRAVE. 
With a Supplementary Fifth Book, selected, arranged, 
and annotated by LAURENCE BINYON. 2s. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. NEW VOLS. 


DICKENS. THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


Abridged by DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. Illustrated. 
1s. gd. 

SELECTIONS FROM SHELLEY. = Eaitea by 
E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

COBBET S RURAL RIDES. (Selections), 
edited with an Introduction, by Guy Boas. is. gd. 


*,* Complete List post free on application. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1927 


ENGLISH 
Shakespeare.—THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior and School 
—— THE TEMPEST. Edited by S. C. Newsom. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. (Junior and School 
—— THE TEMPEST. Edited by H. E. Greene, Ph.D. 
(Tudor Edition.) 2s. 6d. [Junior and School 
—— THE TEMPEST. (Eversley Edition.) With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. | Junior and School 
Scott—_THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL and THE 
LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 


Is. 3d. [Junior 
—— THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By G. H. STUART, M.A. 
3s. Canto I. Paper, od. [Junior 


—— THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By E. A. PACKARD. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 
— ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. 3s. 6d. net. [Junior 
Tennyson.—SELECT POEMS. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H. B. GEorGe, M.A., and Sir W. H. Hapow, 
C.B.E., M.A. 2s. 6d. [Junior 
Addison—Steele.—THE COVERLEY PAPERS. With In- 


troduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [ Junior. 
Defoe.—ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part I. Edited by C. R. 
Gaston, Ph.D. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 
—— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged and Edited by 
C. JoHNson. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 
—— ROBINSON CRUSOE. Abridged and Edited by 
J. HurcuIson. 2s.; paper, ts. gd. [Junior. 
Shakespeare.—HAMLET. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. Paper, 2s.; boards, 2s. 6d. [School 
—— HAMLET. Edited by L. A. SHERMAN. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. [School 
—— HAMLET. Edited by G. P. Baker. (Tudor Edition.) 
2s. 6d. [School 
HAMLET. (Eversley Edition.) With Notes. is. 6d. 

net. [Schoo] 


ENGLIS H—continued 


Bacon.— ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes. By F.G. 
SELBY, C.LE., LL.D. 3s. 6d. [School 
—— ESSAYS. Edited by Prof. G. H. CLARKE. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. {School 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Caesar.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book I. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
Virgil—_AENEID. Book VIII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 28.; paper, IS. 9d. 
[Junior and School 
Livy— BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. 
ALFORD. 2S. [School 
Cicero. PRO MILONE. Edited by F. H. Corson, M.A. 
3S. [School 
Horace.—THE EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by 
A. S. Wivkins, Litt.D. 6s. [School 
Xenophon. ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
GooDwIn and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. [Junior 
Euripides.—MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School 
—— MEDEA. Edited by A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D: 3s. 
[Junior and School 
Thucydides. BOOK III. Edited by E. C. Marcnant, M.A. 
4S. [School 
Xenophon.—-MEMORABILIA SOCRATIS. Edited by A. R. 
CLUER, B.A. 6s. [School 
Homer.—ILIAD. Book IX. Edited by J. H. Pratt, M.A., 
and W. Lear, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. {School 


*«* Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate 
Examination, free on application. 


"a Send for Macmillan’s Educational Catalogue, post free on application. 
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HISTORY 
Primitive Culture in Italy. By Prof. H. J. Rose. (7s. 6d. net. | from Mrs. Webster’s opinions upon that vitally important 
Methuen.) question. She gives, however, a clear and balanced narrative 


ea 


A companion volume to the author's “ Primitive Culture in 
Greece,” this book provides for the general reader who wishes 
to know something of the beginnings of civilization in Europe. 
It is interesting to note the numerous traces of savage custom 
and savage mentality which lingered into historical times, and 
which, in the case of Italy, were not compensated for by any 
great advances towards civilization in other directions. In the 
last chapter Prof. Rose attempts an answer to the question: 
How did this somewhat backward people become the second 
centre of civilization for all Europe ? 


Health, Wealth, and Population tn the Early Days of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. By M.C. BuER. (10s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

It is much to be desired that publishers, on the title-pages of 
the books which they issue, should give the name of the writer 
either in full, or, at any rate, in such form that the sex of the 
author is indicated. With respect to the volume before us, 
numerous indefinable signs suggested that ‘‘M. C. Buer ” is a 
woman, but it was necessary to visit a public library and pro- 
cure a copy of the Reading University Calendar before the 
“M” could be found to stand for ‘‘ Mabel.” 

Miss Buer has compiled an important and convincing book 
respecting the condition of England during the period 1760-1815. 
Dealing in turn with population, industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture, sanitation, and public health, she shows conclusively that 
there was a steady upward movement all the time, and that 
the age of the Industrial Revolution, so far from being a period 
of unprecedented misery as has sometimes been proclaimed, 
was one of decided advance upon the conspicuously worse 
conditions of the earlier centuries. No student of English 
economic history can afford to neglect Miss Buer’s much-needed 
corrective of the many partial pictures of the period which are 
presented to credulous readers. 


Historical Association Leaflet No. 66. Parish History and 
Records. By Prof. A. H. THompson. Revised Edition. 
(1s. net. Bell.) 


The “ Village History ” Committee of the Historical Associa- 
tion, appointed in January last, has inaugurated its public 
activities by publishing a revised edition of Prof. Hamilton 
Thompson’s excellent pamphlet on Parish Historv. No better 
preliminary guide could be desired by any one who is contem- 
plating research into local records. 

Documents Illustrating the History of Civilization in Medieval 
England (1066-1500.) By R. T. Davies. (Iros. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Two years ago Mr. Trevor Davies, of Oxford, published a 
valuable and well-written sketch of Civilization in Medieval 
England. The present work is a companion volume, containing 
extracts from original sources. Mr. Davies has drawn upon 
chronicles, records, literature, and domestic correspondence, to 
illustrate the four and a half centuries between the Norman 
Conquest and the Tudor Period. Where necessary, he has trans- 
lated his authorities into English, and has appended explana- 
tory notes. He has produced a scholarly work of singular 
interest, and one which, in the hands of a skilled teacher, can 
be used to excellent educational advantage. 

English Men and Manners in the Eighteenth Century: An 
Illustrated Narrative. By A. S. TURBERVILLE. (ros. net. 
Clarendon Press.) i 

For conveying an adequate idea of the contents of this book, 
the sub-title is important. To such an extent is it “ an illus- 
trated narrative,” that the number of illustrations is not far 
short of three hundred. And when we say that they seem to 
us well selected, and that they are produced in a manner worthy 
of the Oxford Press, our readers will understand that we have 
formed a high opinion of the book. It will make a capital addi- 
tion to a school library, or to a form library, when the eighteenth 
century of English history is being studied. 

A Short History of the French Revolution, 1789-1795. By E. D. 
BRADBY. (7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

If one had been asked to mention a subject on which a new 
text-book was urgently needed, one certainly would not have 
named the French Revolution. For books upon it are legion ; 
some years ago a bibliographer estimated the number at 40,000. 
Nevertheless, fresh information is continually coming to hand, 
and the survey of recent sources which Miss Bradby gives amply 
justifies her attempt at a new evaluation. She does not investi- 
gate the causes of the Revolution—a serious and regrettable 
omission, especially as she indicates in a footnote that she dissents 


of the dramatic events which lay between the Assembly of the 
States Generał in 1759 and the fall of the Convention in 1795. 
For this period Miss Bradby’s sketch may be regarded as the 
standard summary. 


Gascony under English Rule. 
net. Methuen.) 

The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century : A Study in Sociu! 
and Administrative History. By Dr. DOROTHY MARSHALL. 
(12s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

The Third British Empire : Being a Course of Lectures delivered 
at Columbia University, New York. By A. ZIMMERN. 
(6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Documents Illustrating the History of Civilization in Medteval 
England (1066-1500). By R. T. Davigs. (ros. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

A Short History of the French Revolution, 1789-1795. 
BRADBY. (7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The English-Speaking Nations: A Study in the Development of 
the Commonwealth Ideal. By G. W. Morris and L. S. 


By ELeanor C. Loace. (tos. 6.1. 


By E. D 


Woop. With Chapters on India and Egypt. (8s. 6d. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 
Builders of the Empire. By J. A. WILLIAMSON. (7s. 6d. net.: 


Clarendon Press.) 

A Brief History of Civilization. 
net. Oxford University Press.) . 

Mediaeval England: A New Edition of Barnard's Companion to 
English History. Edited by H. W. C. Davis. (21s. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Travel in England in the Seventeenth Century. By JOAN PARKES. 
(21s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

English Life in the Middle Ages. By L. F. SALZMAN. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

English Industries in the Middle Ages. By L. F. SALZMAN. 
New Edition, Enlarged and I}lustrated. (10s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

European History, 1598-1715. By A. D. INNES. (2s. 

Greece. By M. A. HamiLton. (2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

History of the People of England. By ALICE D. GREENWOOD. 
Vol. IIL. A.D. 1689-1834. (7s. 6d. net. The Sheldon Press ) 

Notes on European History. By W. Epwarps. Vol. III. 1715- 
1815. (1os. 6d. net. Rivingtons.) 

An Introduction to Roman History, Literature, and Antiquities. 


Bv J. S. Hoyvvanp. (7s. 6d. 


(7s. 6d. 


Bell.) 


By A. PETRIE. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 
State and Commons: An Introductory History of the British 
Commonwealth. Vol. ILI. 1832-1921. By S. S. CAMERON. 


(2s. 3d. Bell.) 
(Continued on page 70) 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES.—Although The Hound Tah’e 
is a quarterly the main concern of which is Imperial politics, 
the December issue (Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., price 5s.) 
contained a long article entitled, ‘‘ The Education of the Filipino 
People,” which allt educationists will read with interest. The 
writer traces the course of educational effort in these islands 
since their acquisition by the United States of America in 1898. 
In 1901, when the new school system really commenced, some 
eight hundred American teachers were imported. Organization 
and courses of study were still undefined, and the teachers were 
expected to open classes with the chief object of preparing 
rapidly some native teachers. The widest powers were given 
to the Director of Education, with the result that many experi- 
ments in method were tried out. At first, academic instruction 
was largely on American lines, but text-books adapted to the 
peculiar needs of the natives were quickly introduced. Develop- 
ment was rapid, and with it came the realization that the needs 
of the majority were best met by a four-year primary course 
including reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, Civics, 
hygiene, practical agriculture and handicrafts, sewing, and 
cooking. Indeed, the whole educational svstem has been 
developed on intensely practical lines, and of recent vears we 
find that the Director of Education has even been able to 
establish a considerable export trade on behalf of the schools. 
Similarly, it was through the schools that the people were 
taught to grow and eat maize, and it is estimated that the 
increased production of this crop now nearly meets the annual 
cost of education for the whole country. The writer of the 
article, who took part in the work himself, mav be pardoned 
the just pride which he takes in the progress resulting from 
education in the Philippines. 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1927. 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.— MACBETH. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. Deicuton. With an Appendix. 2s.; paper, 
Is. 6d. [School 
—- MACBETH. Edited by C. W. Frencu, Ph.D. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. l [School 
—— MACBETH. Edited by H. C. Brown, Ph.D. Tudor 


Edition. 2s. 6d. [School 
—— MACBETH. (Eversley Edition.) With Notes. 1s. 6d. 
net. [School 
Milton. PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By M. Macmitiayn, D.Litt. 2s. 6d. 
[School 

—— PARADISE LOST. Books I and II. Edited by W. I. 
CRANE. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. (School 
Macaulay. ESSAY ON MILTON. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 2s. 6d. [School 


— ESSAY ON MILTON. Edited by C. W. FRENCH. 
(Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 


Shakespeare.—A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. By 
K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; 
boards, 2s. ; [School 

— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by E. C. 
NoYes. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 


— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. Edited bv T. P. 
CRESWELL. Is. 6d.; paper, Is. 3d. ‘School 
—— A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Fdited by 
J. H. CuntirFe. (Tudor Edition.) 2s. 6d. {School 
——A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. (Eversley 
Edition.) With Notes. Is. 6d. net. (School 


Spenser.—_THE FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By H. M. PEeRcIvAL, M.A. 3s. 


{School 
— FAERIE QUEENE. Book I. By Prof. G. A. 
WAUCHOPE. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [School 


Tennyson.—_GERAINT AND ENID, and THE MARRIAGE 
OF GERAINT. With Introduction and Notes. By 
G. C. MacauLay, M.A. 2s.; paper, Is. 6d. [School 
— THE COMING OF ARTHUR AND THE PASSING 
OF ARTHUR. With Introduction and Notes. Bv F. J. 
Rowe, M.A. sts. gd. [School 


Shakespeare.—-_HENRY V. With Introduction and Notes. 


By K. DEIGHTON. Paper, 2s.; boards, 2s. 6d. [School 
— HENRY V. Edited by R. H. Bow es. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. [School 
—— HENRY V. Edited by L. F. Mott, Ph.D. (Tudor 
Edition.) 2s. 6d. l [School 


— HENRY V. Edited by R. L. BLackwoop and A. R. 


OsBorN. (Belmont Edition.) 2s. [School 
—— HENRY V. (Eversley Edition.) With Notes. ıs. 6d. 
net. ' School 


Chaucer.—_THE WORKS. Edited by A. W. PoLLaARD, C.B., 
M.A. 4s. 6d. net. {School 
— THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. With Introduction 
and Notes. By A. W. PoLLarp, C.B., M.A. Is. od. . 
(School 
Shakespeare._-TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. ‘School 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by E. P. Morton. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. School 
——- TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by W. M. Hart, Ph.D. 
(Tudor Edition.) 2s. 6d. [School 
—— TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by R. L. BLackwoop 
and A. R. OsBorn. (Belmont Edition.) 2s. [School 


ENGLISH — cont. 


Shakespeare.-TWELFTH NIGHT. (Eversley Edition.) 
With Notes. Is. 6d. net. f School 
Arnold.—-SOHRAB AND RUSTUM. Edited by F. R. 
TomLinson, I.E.S., B.A. 6d. [School 
Scott.—_GUY MANNERING. With Introduction and Notes. 
By R. F. Wincu, M.A. 3s. 6d. [School 


Eliot.—-SILAS MARNER. Edited by E. L. Guticx. (Pocket 
Classics.) 2s. [School 
—— SILAS MARNER. Abridged and Edited by M. Copsey, 


B.A. Limp, ts. 6d.; boards, is. gd. [School 
Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [Junior 


—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 
HvuFForRD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by Prof. R. M. LovETT. 


(Tudor Edition.) 2s. 6d. [Junior 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. (Eversley Edition.) With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. [Junior 


—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Introduction 
` and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 
[Junior 

—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by C. W. 
UNDERWOOD. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 
—- THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by H. M. 
AYRES. (Tudor Edition.) 2s. 6d. [Junior 
—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by R. L. 
BLACKWOOD and A. R. QsBorn. (Belmont Edition.) 2s. 


[Junior 
—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. (Eversley Edition.) 
With Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [Junior 


Dickens.—A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Abridged and Edited 
by C. H. RussELL. 1s. od. [Junior 
— A TALE OF TWO CITIES. Edited by H. G. BUEHLER 
and L. Mason. (Pocket Classics.) 2s. [Junior 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Virgil.—AENEID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By S. G. OWEN, M.A. 2s. {School 


Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Books Il and III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, M.A. 2s. 
[School 
Cicero.—PRO LEGE MANILIA (DE IMPERIO CN. 
POMPEII). Edited by A. S. WILKINS, Litt.D. 3s. 
| School 
—— THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. Edited by 
J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 4s. [School 


Horace.—ODES. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. {School 
— ODES. Book I. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
[School 

—— THE EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by A. S. 
WILkiInS, Litt.D. os. "School 


Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. [Junior 


Xenophon.— ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and 


Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s.; 
paper, 1s. od. (School 
ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
Goopwin and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. [School 


Plato.—APOLOGY. Edited by H. WILLIAMSON, M.A. 3s. 


[School 
Euripides—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. School 
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MATHEMATICS 


Projective Geometry. By C. V. DuRELL. (7s. 6d. Macmillan.) 


This is a revised form of Part II of the author’s “‘ Course of 
Plane Geometry for Advanced Students,” which was published 
in 1910, and is well known as a standard and authoritative work. 
The author styles the new version an ‘‘ abbreviated ” form, but 
in effect little has been cut out ; some of the analysis which was 
not necessary to the development of the subject has gone, and 
also the brief section on Plans and Elevations. The collection of 
riders has been pruned, but additions have also been made, and 
the number and variety of examples are excellent. Smaller 
print makes the volume look much less formidable, but not less 
easily read. A companion volume, containing answers and 
solutions, has been prepared. In fact, much has been done to 
make the book still more suitable for teaching purposes, although 
even in its older form it had already proved its sterling worth. 


Elements of Mathematics: For Students of Economics and 
Statistics, By D. C. Jones and Prof. G. W. DANIELS. 
(8s. 6d. net. University Press of Liverpool. Hodder & 

_ Stoughton.) 

This is an attempt to provide a compendium of mathematics 
for the economist who is frightened of symbols and statistical 
methods. There is much sound matter in the book, but few 
will be able to master it, if it is actually their first introduction 
to such subjects as co-ordinate geometry and the calculus. On 
the other hand, the volume does contain, in a compact form, 
most of the mathematical theory required by a student of 
economics, and the final part on the calculus as applied to 
economics should be of great interest to teachers of mathematics 
to whom this aspect is new. We should like to have seen the 
argument that gambling at fair odds is an economic blunder 
included in this part. 


Stories About Mathematics-Land. By D. PONTON. 
(3s. 6d. Dent.) 

This is a praiseworthy attempt to provide a primrose path to 
the knowledge of mathematics. We doubt whether the thin 
covering of jam about fairyland will make the mathematical 
pill any more attractive to the young mind. Possibly it may in 
the earliest nursery stages, but by the time the method of 
practice is reached the young mind is likely to find the jam 
rather sugary and cloying, and it is more likely to impede than 
assist the digestion of the pill. There can be no harm in making 
the experiment and seeing what effect it has. 


Test Papers in Geometry : For the Use of Candidates Preparing 
for School Certificate, Matriculation, and Similar Examina- 
tions. By W. E. PATERSON. (2s. Pitman.) 

The title sufficiently explains the purpose of this volume. 

It contains a hundred miscellaneous papers well adapted as 

tests. 


Modern Mathematics: an Elementary Course. 
SCHORLING, J. P. CLAark, and H. W. CARTER. 
Harrap.) 


One of the main objects of the authors is to show that mathe- 
matics directly or indirectly enters into all human activities. In 
this they are largely successful. Some will find stimulating ideas 
in the method of presentation; others will dislike the im- 
pression the book gives of ‘‘ playing to the gallery.” 


Book I. 


By Prof. R. 
(3s. 6d. 


(1) Practical Geometry : Based on the Various Geometry Books 
by Godfrey and Siddons. By A. W. Stppons and R. T. 
HvuGHES. (4s. Cambridge University Press.) 

(2) Theoretical Geometry : Based on the Various Geometry Books 
by Godfrey and Siddons. By A. W. Sippons and R. T. 
HuGHES. (3s. Cambridge University Press.) 

Those who know the geometry books of Godfrey and Siddons 
will appreciate the excellence of the method and examples in 
these two volumes. But it is certainly arguable that the authors 
were unwise in separating the practical and the theoretical into 
distinct volumes as they have done. Both books must be used, 
and it is a mistake in any way to emphasize the idea already 
present in the minds of many pupils that mathematics is divided 
into watertight departments containing different subjects, which 
are to be kept distinct, instead of encouraging by every means 
the correlation of the various parts of one subject. There is one 
clear gain in the subdivision adopted here, and that is that the 
logical sequence of theoretical geometry is emphasized, chiefly 
because it is easier to find one’s way about the book. This 
advantage would have been greater if the numbering of the 
theorems had been printed in a more prominent position and a 
scparate page used for each theorem so far as possible. 


An Introductory Course of Mathematical Analysis. By C. 
WALMSLEY. (15s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This is a scholarly book. It contains amongst other things a 
sound theoretical treatment of rational and irrational number, 
convergence, the exponential and logarithmic series, limits and 
the preliminary concepts and processes of differentiation and 
integration. The most noticeable feature is the introduction of 
the trigonometrical functions in an analytical form as power 
series; their chief properties are developed and they are then 
identified with the trigonometrical ratios as defined in the 
usual geometrical way. The book is not suitable to the young 
and immature mind, but is well adapted for a first-year course at 
a university. 


A Second Geometry. By J. Davipson and A. J. PRESSLAND. 
Being a Sequel to the Primer of Geometry by W. PARKINSON 
and A. J. PRESSLAND. (2s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The authors have compressed into a small space a treatment 
of “ modern ” geometry, taking the subject as far as harmonic 
ranges and the properties of poles and polars, and a more formal 
treatment of solid geometry. The matter is well arranged, but a 
school book is likely to be judged as much by its examples, as by 
its bookwork, and the number of the examples is scarcely 
adequate for the wide amount of ground that the bookwork 
covers. 


Practice and Progress in Mathematics. By J. H. FELSHIE. 
(2s. Grant Educational Co.) 

This is a first course in algebra and geometry. In the algebra 
section the matter is explained in refreshingly simple language 
for the pupil. Negative numbers are introduced needlessly and 
perhaps dangerously early, and we should have preferred to see 
more emphasis on the meaning and use of a simple formula. 
In the geometry section the formal proofs of such theorems as the 
congruence theorems should be omitted in an introductory 
course, but Scottish educational authorities are still clinging to 
Euclid and seem to favour a more formal treatment than 1s 
educationally justifiable. 


The Lightning Graphs. By I. S. DaLGLEISH. Series I. (General.) 
For the Instant Solution of unknown variables in 
a®=b*%tc!, an=d, vy, =d, and also giving Hyper- 
bolic Logarithms and Keciprocals. Designed and Drawn 
for the Use of Engineers, Physicists, Architects, Surveyors, 
Draughtsmen, Students, &c. (5s. net. Crosby Lockwood.) 

Fundamental Arithmetic. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. Pupil’s 
Book 2. (Paper, rod. Limp cloth, 1s.) Teacher’s Book 2, 
with Notes and Answers. (2s. University of London Press.) 

Four-fold Geometry : being the Elementary Geometry of the Four- 


Dimensional World. By D. B. Mair. (8s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Mechanics and Applied Mathematics: Statics—Dynamics— 
Hydrostatics. By W. D. Hitts. Part Il. Applied Mathe- 


matics. (58. University of London Press.) 

Notes and Answers to Exercises in Junior Geometry. By A. W. 
Siddons and R. T. Hughes. (1s. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

A Civil Service Arithmetic. By LILIAN Court. 
Publishing Co.) 

Mathematical Tables, with Full Tables of Mathematical and 
General Constants. By R. W. M. GissBs. Second Edition. 
Revised. (8d. Christophers.) 

School Trigonometry. By B. A. HOWARD. 
Ginn.) 

Elementary Arithmetic. By W. G. BORCHARDT. (38. Rivingtons.) 

Stories About Mathematics-Land. Book I. By D. PONTON. 
(3s. 6d. Dent.) 

The Dial Machine: An Apparatus for the Elementary Mathe- 
matical Laboratory. By T. C. J. ELLIOTT. (4. 6d. Peter- 
borough: Peterborough Press.) 

Notes and Answers to Exercises in Practical Geometry and 
Theoretical Geometry. By A. W. Sitpponsand R. T. HUGHEs. 
(1s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Speed and Accuracy Tests in Arithmetic. Book I. (4d. Blackie.) 

W. and A. K. Johnston's "“ Edina ” Arithmetics. Book VIII. 
By G. Guest. (1od. paper. rs. 1d. limp cloth. Johnston.) 

Similar Figures, Space and Solids: Being a New Geometry of 
the Subject-Matler of Euclid. Books V, VI, and XI. By 
A. G. CRACKNELL and G. F. PERROTT. (48. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

The Ordinary Man's Own Accounts. 
King.) 


(2s. 6d. Gregg 


Part II. (1s. od. 


By BM/FAX5. (5s. 
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MATHEMATICAL BOOKS 
published by the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


By A. W. Siddons, M.A., and R. T. Hughes, M.A. 
JUNIOR GEOMETRY 


Crown 8vo. 4s. Notes and Answers, Is 6d. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY THEORETICAL GEOMETRY 


Crown 8vo. 4s. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


Practical Geometry and Theoretical Geometry 


may also be obtained in one volume, price 6s 6d. Notes and Answers, Is 6d. 


These books are based on the various Geometry books 


By C. Godfrey and A. W. Siddons 


“The books of these authors are more used than any others in the English schools, as they certainly are of the Lest. They 
will be an excellent help to the teacher of mathematics.” — Education. 


ARITHMETIC 
By C. Godfrey and E. A. Price 


Crown 8vo. Complete (Parts I, II, IIl). With Answers, 4s ; without Answers, 3s 6d. Parts I and II (together), 
with Answers, 3s; without Answers, 2s 9d. Part II. With Answers, 2s 6d; without Answers, 2s. Part IIT. 
With Answers, 2s 6d; without Answers, 2s. Parts II and IlI (together). With Answers, 3s 3d; without 
Answers, 2s 9d. Exercises only (Parts I, I, IH). With Answers, 3s 6d; without Answers, 3s. (Parts I and 
II.) Without Answers, 2s. (Part II.) Without Answers, ts 6d. (Part III.) Without Answers, Is 6d. 


“ Onc of the best arithmetic books we have scen. The type is excellent, conforming, as it does, to the standards laid down by the 
British Association Committee on ‘ The Influence of School Books on Eyesight.’ In many arithmetic books the treatment of fundamentals 
aims at generality, and fails to appeal to average pupils; in this book free use is made of concrete examples, and the treatment, which 


is careful and sound without being laboured, should appeal to all.”—The Times. 
An Introductory Course of Elementary Integral Calculus 
Mathematical Analysis By G. L. Parsons, M.A. 
By Charles Walmsley, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
With a Preface by i 
W. H. Young, Sc.D., F.R.S. Algebra for Secondary Schools 


With 28 text-figures. Demy 8vo. 15s net. , 
By Charles Davison, Sc.D. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. Or in two volumes. With 


Mathematical Problem Papers Answers, 4s 6d each. Without Answers, 4s each. 
Compiled and arranged by Exercises separately. With Answers, 5s. Without 


Answers, 48 Od. Problem Papers, Is. 
E. M. Radford, M.A. 
Third edition. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d. §olutions. 15s. 


A School Algebra Course 


Elementary Mathematical | By F. Gorse, M.A. | 
Problem Papers Crown 8vo. With or without Answers. 5s. Or in 


three parts (without Answers). 2s each. 
By E. M. Radford, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 
Answers, with some hints for solution. 2s 6d. 


An Algebra for Preparatory 
Schools 


Graduated Problem Papers By T. Dennis, M.A. 
rown 8vo. 3s. 3d. 


By R. M. W right, M.A. Teachers’ edition, with Answers interleaved, 
Demy 8vo. With Answers. 5s 6d. 7s. 6d. 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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SCIENCE 


A New Experimental Science. By J. G. FREwWIN. Part I. (1s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) sn 

A brightly-written and well-produced little book on elementary 
science by one who has had exceptional opportunity of observing 
the methods and requirements of Scottish schools. It presents 
no strikingly new feature, but we are glad to see that Mr. Frewin 
gives the derivations of scientific terms, and thus helps to remove 
one of the beginner’s chief difħculties. The Bunsen burners, as is 
too commonly the case, are incorrectly drawn, and if constructed 
as shown (e.g. Fig. 27 b) would not work. 


Sermons of a Chemist. By Dr. E. E. Stosson. (7s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

About two years ago we recommended Dr. Slosson's “ Chats 
on Science ” to the notice of our readers. In the present volume 
he appears in the character of a man of science turned preacher. 
The change of rvéle is of a kind that ought to be much commoner. 
The services of the educated layman are far too seldom enlisted 
by some of the churches. It has been said that every man has 
at least one good sermon in his head. Dr. Slosson has many, 
and some of them, combining the true spirit of science with a 
broad human appeal, are here set down. 


Mechanisms : A Text-Book for the Use of Non-technical Students, 
By E. S. ANDREWS. (University Tutorial Press. 3s. Od.) 
We agree with the author that there are agricultural students, 
motorists, and others who have not had sutficient training in 
engineering subjects to enable them to use the text-books on 
applied mechanics which are available, and who desire to 
acquire knowledge as to how typical mechanisms work. This 
volume will be extremely useful to such students. With scarcely 
any mathematics, the text explains clearly such matters as 
levers and pulleys, screw and linkage mechanisms, chain and 
toothed gearing, differential gearing, friction and lubrication, 
bearings, couplings, clutches, brakes, and types of heat engines. 
The diagrams are excellent. 


A First Course in Wireless. By R. W. HUTCHINSON. (38. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Available text-books on wireless are, for the most part, 
either popular handbooks or scientific texts requiring a good 
knowledge of mathematics. The merit of this volume is that it 
cannot be classed in either of these groups: it is a serious 
treatment of the subject, and vet elementary. The first five 
chapters are devoted to the general principles of electricity and 
magnetism ; and the later chapters to the principles and tech- 
nique of wireless. The numerous diagrams are simple, but 
quite clear and appropriate. 


Magnetism and Atomic Structure. 
net. Methuen.) 

This is a remarkably complete account of magnetic phenomena 
and of the attempts to interpret them in terms of the quantum 
theory. The treatment, necessarily, is highly mathematical ; 
but this does not apply to Chapter I, which is an exceptionally 
lucid historical survey of the growth of electromagnetics. A full 
bibliography of original sources is given at the end of each chapter. 


How Photography Came About. By C. R. GisBson. (18s. 3d. 
Blackie.) 

The early days of photography are here described in a simple 
and interesting manner. Much is said about the work of 
Daguerre and of Fox Talbot; and short sections on the cine- 
matograph and on the reproduction of photographs for book 
illustrations are included. 


The Theory of Electricity. By Prof. G. H. Livens. 
Edition. (16s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
This book 1s a revised form in a smaller and more convenient 
size of the author’s ‘ Theory of Electricity,” published in 1918. 
In his rreface Prof. Livens states that ‘‘ the object has been to 
present a complete account of the purely theoretical side of the 
subject in the only form in which it appears to be satisfactory 
from the point of view both of mathematical consistency and of 
physical completeness.” The work is based on the classical 
electromagnetic theory, and it 1s clear that the author has been 
greatly influenced by the investigations of Larmor. There is 
no doubt as to the usefulness of the book to the advanced 
student, one strong point in its favour being that the writer 
discusses fully questions which are often ignored or dismissed 
in a few words. The reviewer must, however, dissent from one 
change which Prof. Livens himself describes as ‘‘ rather drastic.” 
The magnetic quantity denoted elsewhere and here also by B 
has been designated, not the magnetic induction, but the magnetic 
force; while the quantity usually denoted by H is here called 
the magnetic induction. Even if we grant the author’s conten- 
tion that the change is in the interests of physical consistency, 


By Dr. E. C. STONER. (18s. 


Second 
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he is not, in our opinion, justified in such an interchange of 
familiar names. It would have been far better to have intro- 
duced entirely new designations for B and H. There is great 
risk of further confusion in the symbol employed in the book 
for the coefficient of induction of a magnetic medium. Chaos 
must result if names and symbols in international use are to be 
altered at the will of the individual writer. 


The New Heat Theorem: Its Foundation in Theory and Er- 
periment. By Prof. W. Nernst. Translated from the Second 
German Edition by Dr. G. BARR. (12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

In 1914 Prof. Nernst gave an interesting account of his work 

on the specific heats of solid bodies at low temperatures in four 
lectures on “The Theory of the Solid State,” delivered at 
University College, London, but this useful littl book has long 
been out of print. In this larger volume on ‘‘ The New Heat 
Theorem,” he describes the development and applications of 
what is now known as the third law of thermo-dynamics, which 
he first published in 1906. The work includes not only the theory 
which was the origin and aim of his investigations, but also an 
account of the experimental groundwork which was well and 
truly laid by Prot. Nernst and his fellow-workers. The first 
German edition was published in 1917, and was based largely 
on the researches in his own laboratory, and although a second 
edition, on which this translation is founded, was called for in 
1924, the original text was practicallv unaltered, account being 
taken of recent advances in a supplement. Consequently the 
book can hardly be regarded as an up-to-date treatise on the 
subject with which it deals, in spite of the fact that the trans- 
lator has added some references to later papers. The first 
chapter gives an interesting historical survey of the problem of 
finding the relation between the free energy, A, and U (the 
negative value of which denotes the content of energy), showing 
how Nernst was led up to the new theorem. According to this 
theorem, A and U must coincide at very low temperatures, and 
it follows that A is definitely fixed if U is known as a function 
of the temperature down to the absolute zero. The theorem 
has a wide tield of application, and is assumed to be valid not 
alone for condensed systems, but also for gases of finite density 
and also for solutions. It 1s of importance in connection with 
the law of specific heats at low temperatures, the calculation of 
chemical constants and the so-called “ degeneration ” of ideal 
gases at low temperatures. Although the book presupposes 
considerable knowledge on the part of the reader, it will be 
welcomed by physicists and chemists as an authoritative work 
on an important subject. 


Manual of Meteorology. By Sir NAPIER SHAW, with the assist- 
ance of ELAINE AUSTIN. Vol. I. Meteorology in History. 
(30s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

A Short History of Botany. By Dr. R. J. Harvey-Gisson. 
(2s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Space and Time. By Prof. E. Bore. (7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Rural Science. By J. Mason and J. A. Dow. (2s. MacDougall.) 

The Internal Constitution of the Stars. By Prof. A. S. EDDINGTON. 
(25s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Test Papers in Chemistry : For the Use of Candidates Preparing 
for School Certificate, Matriculation, and Similar Examina- 
tions. By E. J. HOLMYARD. (2s. Pitman.) 

Geology Manual: An Instruction and Laboratory Manual for 
Beginners. By Prof. R. M. FieLtp. (18s. net. Princeton : 
Princeton University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press.) 

Elementary Botany: An Introduction to the Study of Plant Life. 
By Dr. W. Watson. (6s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Health: A Textbook for Schools. By M. AVERY. (6s. Methuen.) 

Aids to Memory for First Aid Students and Nurses. By V. NEw- 
TON. (gd. net. Bale.) 

General Physics for the Laboratory. By Prof. L. W. TAYLOR, 
W. W. Watson, and Prof. C. E. Howe. (ros. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

An Introduction to the History of Medicine: From the Time of 
the Pharaohs to the End of the XVIIIth Century. By Dr. 
C. G. Cumston. With an Essay on the Relation of History 
and Philosophy to Medicine, by Dr. F. G. CROOKSHANK. 
(16s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Princtples of Petrology: An Introduction to the Science of 
Rocks. By Dr. G. W. TYRRELL. (Iros. net. Methuen.) 
Compulsory Teaching of Chemistry in Schools. By M. Koster. 

(1s. net. Bale.) 

A Junior Inorganic Chemistry. By R. H. SPEAR. Second Edition. 
(6s. 6d. net. Churchill.) 

Practical Physics. By T. G. BEDFORD. (ros. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Published by the 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


SPANISH 


Cambridge Readings in Spanish 
Literature 


Edited by J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
Crown 8vo. With 8 plates. ros net. 


Cambridge Plain Texts 


Each volume consists of 50-80 small octavo pages 
of text, preceded by a short biographical note on 
the author. Pott 8vo. Is 6d each. 

Calderón. La Cena de Baltasar. 

Cervantes. Rinconete y Cortadillo. 

Cervantes. Prologues and Epilogue. 

Espronceda. El Estudiante de Salamanca. 

Lope de Vega. El Mejor Alcalde. El Rey. 

Luis de León. Poesías Originales. 

Old Spanish Ballads. 

Simon Bolivar. Address to the Venezuelan Congress. 
Villegas. I] Abencerraje. 

Villena : Lebriia : Encina. Selections. 


Cervantes: La Ilustre Fregona. 
El Licenciado Vidriera 


Two of the Novelas Ejemplares. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 


F. A. Kirkpatrick, M.A. 


Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


Galdós : Trafalgar 


Editel, with Introduction and Notes, by 


F. A. Kirkpatrick, M.A. 


Foolscap 8vo. Os. 


Los Ladrones de Asturias 
Being the First Fifteen Chapters of La Historia de 
Gil Blas d? Santallida, as translated into Spanish by 


Jos? Francisco Ísla, 
from the original French of Alain René Le Sage. 


Edited by F. A. Kirkpatrick, M.A. 


Foolscap 8vo. 4s 6d. 


Dramatic Theory in Spain 
Extracts from literature before and during the 
Golden Age. 


Edited by H. J. Chaytor, M.A. 
. Crown 8vo. 35 6d. 
Spanish Ballads 


Chosen by G. le Strange 
Crown 8vo._ Ios Od net. 


Spanish and Portuguese 


Romances of Chivalry 
By H. Thomas, D.Litt. 


Demy 8vo. 255 net. 


FRENCH 


A Manual of French Composition 
for Universities and the Higher 
Classes of Schools 
By R. L. G. Ritchie, M.A. and J. M. Moore, M.A. 


Sixth Impression. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d. Supplement, 
6s. 


Annotated Renderings of 100 pas- 
sages selected from A Manual of 
French Composition 
By the same authors. 

Demy 8vo. Tos. 


A Junior Manual of French 
Composition 


By the same authors. 
Crown 8vo. 35 6d. Key, 4s 6d. 


Translation from French 
By the same authors. 
Third impression. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d. 


A Junior French Reader 
By the same authors. 


Second (enlarged) edition. With a Vocabulary and 
4 plates. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


André Maurois : Les Silences du 
Colonel Bramble 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 


by 
E. A. Phillips, B.A., and E. G. le Grand, B.-és-L., 


and containing a special preface by 


M. Andre Maurois. 


Second edition. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


André Maurois : Les Discours du 
Dr. O’Grady 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 


by E. G. Le Grand, B.-és-L., 


and containing a special preface by 


M. André Maurois 


Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


Victor Hugo: Prose et Poésies 
Selection made and edited by 
Arthur Wilson-Green, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 
(Can.bridge Modern French Series; Senior Group.) 


Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge. Twenty-fifth Edition. June, 1920. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

We have on many occasions directed attention to the excel- 
lence of this handbook. The present issue indicates many 
changes under the new statutes and important modifications in 
the regulations for the Modern and Medieval Language Tripos 
and the English Tripos. 


The Problem of a Career: Solved by 36 Men of Distinction. 
Compiled by J. A. R. CAIRNS. (7s. 6d. net. Arrowsmith.) 

Mr. Cairns has collected in this book an interesting series of 
essays on the professions, in the wider sense, written by persons 
of distinction in their own spheres. Most of the essays present 
in a pleasing way the prospects offered, and at the same time 
describe the requirements and indicate the disadvantages and 
difficulties which have to be overcome. We recommend the 
book to parents and schoolmasters. 


The Dying Peasant and the Future of his Sons. 
ScoTT. (/1os. 6d. net. Williams & Norgate.) 
The revival of English village life, though in a form verv 
different from that of the old davs, is a visible fact, and corres- 
ponding with it is a revival of public interest in rural economics, 
education, and social life. Many interesting books on the 
subject have come under our notice, but none more interesting 
than this which Mr. Robertson Scott has written under the 
arresting title, ‘‘ The Dving Peasant.” The career of the 
author is a sufficient guarantee that he knows what he is writing 
about, and indeed that he writes from first-hand knowledge is 
apparent on every page. 
The Odyssey of a Nice Girl. 
Cape.) 

Miss Suckow introduces us to life in a small town in mid- 
western America. Mr. and Mrs. Schoessel are comfortably well 
off, and strive to give their daughter Marjorie the benefits of 
what is considered a good education. Her vivid imagination 
which, whilst still a child, adds glamour to her surroundings, 
later renders her dissatisfied with the restricting environment 
of Buena Vista, where life is without excitement or adventure. 
She tires of the dull routine of church socials; the boys who 
were her companions at school hold no attraction for her. She 
yearns for something bigger, for an opportunity to express. her 
ideals and to participate in that wider life wihch she knows 
exists. Even the War, which affects her friends in various ways, 
leaves her life practically unchanged, and, to her dismay, she 
finds herself being gradually drawn into the unromantic society 
of Buena Vista. A sudden decision takes her out west, and we 
hear indirectly of marriage and settlement on a fruit farm. We 
hope that she has found that satisfaction for which her spirit 
craved, but we are not sure. Miss Suckow writes with sympathy 
and understanding, and this novel, which is her second, gives 
evidence of considerable latent power. 


Old Trades and New Knowledge : 


By J. W. R. 


By Rutu Suckow. (7s. 6d. net. 


Six Lectures deliv ea before a 
“ Juvenile Auditory” at the Royal Institution, Chriswnas, 
1925. By Sir WM. Braca. (8s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

The appearance in book form of another set of Sir William 
Bragg’s Royal Institution Christmas Lectures is very welcome, 
although this form naturally fails to convey the peculiar charm 
of the lectures themselves. To Prof. Armstrong and his pupils, 
the didactic methods necessarily adopted in such lectures must 
be deplorable ; but the critic is disarmed by the author’s preface 
and must admit that the book is of peculiar interest to all teachers 
of handicraft, while he heartily recommends it to all teachers of 
science and students of scientific method. Where all is interesting 
it is difficult to choose; but the writer would like specially to 
recommend Lecture II, on the trade of the smith, and Lecture IV, 
on the trade of the dyer. The illustrations are clear and adequate, 
but cannot be so effective as the actual models, diagrams, and 
apparatus of the popular lecturer. There is plenty of room for 
books of this kind which appeal to the strongest instincts of the 
intelligent youngster. 


The Celebration Bulletin, No. 3: Containing Several Service 
Celebrations of Animals (for Different Types of Audience), 
a Memorial Celebration of John Howard the Philanthropist, 


Correspondence and Discussions. (1s. Russell.) 
Board of Education. State Scholarships (England) Tenable at 
Universities, 1926. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 


Board of Education. Statistics of Public Education for the Year 
1924-1925. England and Wales. (7s. Od. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Eighth Annual Report of the Industrial Welfare Society for the 
Year Ended 3cth June, 1926. With Balance Sheet. 


Bedfordshire County Council. Annual Report of the Education 
Committee, 1925-206. 

County Council of the West Riding of Yorkshire. Twenty-second 
Annual Report of the Education Committee, 1925-20. 

Report and Journal of the Women's Farm and Garden Association. 
(6d. 

London Conty Council. Annual Report of the Council, 1925. 
Vol. III. Public Health (Including the Reports for the Year 
1925 of the County Medical Officer of Health and School 
Medical Officer, Main Drainage and Housing). (2s. 6d. 
King.) 

The University Bulletin. 
taining Report on Higher Degrees. 
University Teachers.) 

International Federation of University Women. Report of the 
Fourth Conference, Amsterdam, July 28 to August 2, 1926. 

What Dutch University Women do in Holland and the Colontes. 
(International Federation of University Women.) 


Supplement to Vol. VI, No. 1: con- 
(6d. Association of 


The Scientists’ Reference Book and Diary, 1927. (38. 6d. Man- 
chester : Woolley.) 

Diary for 1927. (University Tutorial Press.) 

Residential College for Working Women (Incorporated). Sixth 


Annual Report, 1925. 

Principles of Text-Book Reform. 
sophical World-University.) 

The Theosophical World-University : Statement of Principles. 

S.P.E. Tract No. XXV. On Some Disputed Points in English 
Grammar. By O. JESPERSEN. (2s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Kent Education Committee. Report of an Investigation of the 
Free Place Scholarship Examination, 1926, in the County of 
Kent. By A. BELL. (1s. Director of Education, Springfield, 
Maidstone.) 

An Almanack for the Year of Our Lord 1927: Containing an 
Account of the Astronomical and other Phenomena, and a 
vast Amount of Information Respecting the Government, 
Finances, Population, Commerce, and General Statistics of the 
vartous Nations of the World. By J. WHITAKER. (Complete 
Edition, 6s. net. Abridged Edition, 1s. 6d. net. Whitaker.) 

An Appeal for a Model Montessori School : An Address Delivered 
at Studio House, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, June 26, 1926. 
By C. A. CLAREMONT. 

Organized Publication : A Connected Series of Proposals Relating 
to the Publication and Record of Scientific and Technical 
Information. By J. S. PowNALL. (5s. net. Elliot Stock.) 

After Many Years: A Tale of Experiences and Impressions 
Gathered in the Course of an Obscure Life. By W. E. HEIT- 
LAND. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Simple Stitch Patterns for Embroidery. By ANNE BRANDON- 
Jones. (2s. 6d. net, paper; 3s. 6d. net, bound. Batsford.) 

Thebes : The Glory of a Great Past--A Little Book for Everybody. 
(3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Printing and Book Crafts for Schools. 
net. Harrap.) 

The New Housecraft Book for Girls: Compiled by the Staff at 
the George Palmer Domestic Subiects Centre, Reading. Edited 
by C. WiLitiaMson and E. C. MutcasterR. Three Parts. 
(6d. each. Pitman.) 

Laurie's Cyclopaedia of Gifts: Over 2,000 Carefully Collated 
Suggestions for the Giving of Presents Sutted to all Persons 
and Purses. Edited, with Notes, by Niya BECKE. (2s. 


By Dr. J. H. Cousins. (Theo- 


By F. GoopyYEar. (1os. 6d. 


cloth; 1s., paper. Werner Laurie.) 
Motherycraft for School Girls. By FLORENCE Horspoot. Second 
Fdition. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 


A Practical Manual Explaining how 
By E. W. Hosss. (6s. net. 


Pictorial House Modelling : 
to make Models of Buildings. 
Lockwood.) 

The Home Preservation of Fruit and Vegetables. By MARGARET 
J. M. Watson. (6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Ten-Minute Book-—V. Class (or Standard) VII. 
J. S. Lay. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

A Varsity Career. By B. D. Jones. (38. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

Sunrise in the West: A Modern Interpretation of Past and 
Present. By A. STOKES. (7s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Practical Social Science: A Laboratory Textbook. By Dr. J. A. 
Lapp. (7s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

For Weal of All: Ten Addresses given at Bedales School by 
G. Crump. (4s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

Training for Speaking: A Manual of Declamation, with Exer- 
cises designed to teach the Student Correct Breathing, Breath- 
Control, and Gesture, based upon the Combined Methods of 
the French and Italian Schools. By Prof. P. BERTON. 
(10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


By Ep. 
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The Education of the Adolescent* 


Se 


The nineteenth century, which witnessed the begin- 
nings of systematic public provision for the education 
of children, and the beginnings also of the systematic 
study of child nature, has been justly called the century 
of the child. The twentieth century, which has so far 
seen the provision of a national, though as yet an 
inadequate, scheme of secondary education ; which has 
seen some development of other parallel forms of post- 
primary education, as well as a sincere attempt to 
establish a national system of continuation schools, will 
probably be regarded by the future historian as the 
century of the adolescent. The social reformer well 
knows that, though much may be done, and ought to 
be done, to furnish educational opportunities for the 
men and women of the present, yet the highest hope of 
the nation is in its boys and girls. To far-seeing workers 
in the field of education, whether psychologists, or 
teachers, or administrators, or statesmen, the problem 
of the adolescent is the urgent problem of the hour, 
transcending all others in importance. 

Of all this the members of the Consultative Com- 
mittee were thoroughly well aware. They knew that a 
great responsibility was laid upon them, and we will 
say at once that in most essential respects they have 
risen admirably to the occasion. Passing over the useful 
historical survey, and the equally useful review of the 
present situation, we note the Committee’s fundamental 
proposal, which is that education be re-graded. It is 


* Report of the Consultative Committee. H.M.S.O., 1926. 2s. net. 
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in accordance with the facts of child nature that the 
primary stage should end at the age of 11. Then begins 
secondary education of one type or another. In this 
sense there is, even now, “ secondary education for all,” 
but for the vast majority of children it fails at one 
vital point, and that is that no definitely fresh start is 
made in an education of a different type. The present 
elementary school organization is unsound in principle, 
and the very word “ elementary ” is to be excised from 
the scheme of terminology. The present “‘ secondary ” 
school, with its literary and scientific aims, is to be 
called a grammar school. The essential feature of the 
proposed new order of things is the creation of schools 
similar in aim to the present central schools, but to be 
called modern schools. In thinly-populated areas this 
type of education is to be represented by senior classes 
in the existing elementary schools. For the suggested 
terminology we cannot profess any affection. But the 
substance of the Committee’s recommendations, which 
is the important thing, seems to us conceived in the 
very spirit of wisdom. The aims of the different types of 
school are carefully discussed, as well as the obviously 
big problems of administration involved in the change of 
system. - 

A mere glance at the names of the members of the 
Committee would have been enough to make one expect 
the most explicit precautions against a narrow and 
narrowing sort of curriculum for the new type of school. 
No one understands better than certain members of 
the Committee the implications of the saying that man, 
even the so-called working man, does not live by bread 
alone. The hours of respite from labour have lengthened, 
and preparation at school for the occupations of well- 
spent leisure later on is therefore an indispensable 
necessity, even when vocational training is the dominat- 
ing feature of the curriculum. 

The one point in the Report which surprises and 
disappoints us is the definite and unqualified proposal 
that a new external leaving examination be created for 
the new type of school. We should have thought that 
the influence of leaving examinations upon the existing 
secondary schools constituted on the whole a sufficient 
warning against fastening a kindred system upon this 
new type of school. The thought that, let us say, ten 
thousand pupils, taught perhaps by some hundreds of 
different teachers, each rightly having his or her indivi- 
dual views about aims and methods, should be prepared 
for one and the same external test is not an exhilarating 
one. The purely external examination is, at the best, a 
clumsy piece of machinery, highly uncertain in its 
working. The usual plea that it provides a stimulus is 
put forward by the Committee, which knows perfectly 
well that good teaching stands in no need of extrinsic 
stimulus. And it may easily prove little to the purpose 
to say at this stage that the examination should be 
voluntary and that the syllabuses should be liberally 
devised. But what most surprises us is that the vital 
difference between internal and external examinations 
is scarcely touched upon. We think that no one who has 
had good opportunities of watching the effects of both 
these agencies in schools and in colleges can doubt that 
the true spirit of education is fostered where the integrity 
of an internal examination is guaranteed by an external 
examiner. In other words, we stand by the formula— 
freedom in teaching. The Committee recites the usual 
arguments against internal examinations, but those 
arguments are pitiably invalid as against the prineiple 
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of freedom in teaching—the one way of bringing the 
very best out of the teacher. To adduce as an argument 
the fact that internal examinations and school records 
are not rated so highly as certificates and diplomas is 
only to say that the examination virus is in people’s 
blood and had better remain there. 

The President of the Board, with characteristic 
originality and characteristic haste, has circulated with 
the Report a letter addressed to the chairman of the 
Committee. The purport of the letter is that Local 
Education Authorities need not be afraid that the 
Board will adopt the recommendation to take steps to 
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raise the age of compulsory attendance at school. 
Seeing that the Board is obviously not bound by the 
recommendations of any Committee, and looking also 
to the general trend of the Board’s recent policy, we 
think the President’s solicitude for the nerves of the 
Local Authorities must surely be superfluous. 

But our closing note must be one of general satisfac- 
tion with the Report itself. Not only teachers, but the 
educated public generally, are interested in its great 
theme and are thinking about the problems of the 
adolescent. This Report should help to heighten their 
interest and to clarify their thought. 


Occasional Notes 


HE review of the year 1926 published in The Times, 
includes a brief summary of the educational year. 

This is described as a year of quiet progress and some 
achievement in all fields, without 
“many outstanding features either in 
legislation or administration.” In 
university education, Oxford and Cambridge passed 
through the throes of reorganization by Statutory Com- 
missioners and, as The Times curtly observes, “‘ the 
necessary legislation was passed for the reform of the 
University of London.” Reading received its Royal 
Charter as a University. Several other cities, it might 
have been added, showed activity in developing their 
resources for university education with a view to creating 
new universities. Secondary and elementary education, 
it is true, offered few outstanding events to record. There 
is a heritage of controversial questions, some of which 
may find a solution during the present year. Conditions 
are favourable, not so much for great developments in edu- 
cation as for better co-ordination and greater efficiency. 


The Year 1926. 


SERIOUS view is taken by the President of the 
Board of Education on political propaganda in 
schools. In his opening address to the North of England 
Paitai Conference, he gave examples of the 
Propaganda. attempts to poison the minds of chil- 
dren with Communist theories. The 
view is undoubtedly held, as the resolutions adopted at 
the Labour Conference at Margate show, that our schools 
can be properly conscripted in the propaganda which 
aims at abolishing the present, and creating a new, order 
of society. Mr. A. P. Herbert, in a letter addressed to 
The Times, suggests that the attempt to use the State 
schools to impart a “ proletarian outlook ” instead of 
“ bourgeois psychology ” should be killed by ridicule. 
The terminology is certainly formidable, and may induce 
the children, as Mr. Herbert suggests, to “ cackle with 
weary laughter.” Teachers generally will agree that the 
minds of children ought not to be worried with political 
theories which they are incapable of understanding. 


TE question of the political rights of the teacher 
raises a different issue. The Times in a somewhat 
pompous leading article states that the teacher’s “ rights 
as a citizen, or, rather, his exercise of 

eee those rights, is limited by his position, 
"as are the civic rights of the Judges of 

the High Court.” This is extraordinary doctrine. The 
teaching profession—not yet a branch of the Civil 
Service—will refuse to accept any such interpretation 
of its political status, for if the members of a great 


profession, eminently qualified by education and ex- 
perience to form sound political views, are to be refused 
civic rights, by whom, it may be asked, is the country 
to be governed ? In what way does The Times suggest 
that the exercise of teacher’s civic rights should be 
limited ? Are his political views to remain an inviolate 
secret ? If so, it would be well to begin by abolishing 
the open method of election in university constituencies. 
There are, of course, degrees of partisanship. We do 
not think any general indictment can be brought against 
teachers of extreme partisanship, either to the right or 
the left. Lord Eustace Percy adopts a more reasonable 
view on this question. Let the teacher, he says, take an 
active part in politics—an activity forbidden to High 
Court judges—‘“‘ so long as his action is such as will 
dignify the conception of party government and party 
membership in the eyes of his pupils.” Local politicians 
could in no way more surely ruin a teacher’s influence, 
he adds, than by encouraging him to appear as a 
partisan lecturer at local meetings, or involve himself 
feverishly in the personal controversies and antagonisms 


of a heated election. 
A SECTIONAL meeting of the North of England 
Education Conference considered the place of the 
secondary school in the English educational system. 
The term “ secondary ” was used in its 
current sense, not in the wider significa- 
tion proposed by the Hadow Report. 
Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, who introduced 
the subject, believed that the real business of the 
secondary school was to train those minds which were 
capable of receiving their education mainly through 
books. Miss Stoneman, of the Preston Park School for 
Girls, wished the secondary school to be above all things 
a “ civilizing agency.” No such school could afford to 
neglect the arts. The “ practical girl ” presented diffi- 
culties, but no one wanted to say that her place was not 
in the secondary school. Mr. W. C. Fletcher believed 
that we must walk by faith. He thought that the 
proposed new “ modern ” schools would never get a fair 
chance because they would just imitate the secondary 
schools. He was emphatically opposed to any tendency 
to level down. Other speakers, men distinguished in the 
world of business, believed that the function of. the 
secondary school was to train leaders. The debate was 
a significant illustration of English methods, which, 
indeed, were compared, both favourably and unfavour- 
ably, during the debate with the methods of France. The 
adoption of the Hadow Report would of course compel 
us to reach some conclusion on this difficult question. 


The Place of 
the Secondary 
School. 
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HOw can efficiency in education be secured and 
tested? It would be hard to imagine more 
diverse, but not necessarily contradictory, views than 
en those expressed at the North of Eng- 
Education, land Educational Conference. Prof. 
Campagnac, of Liverpool University, 
treated the subject with an inspiration which the 
audience were not slow to appreciate. Taking Locke’s 
definition of education as “ virtue, wisdom, breeding, 
and learning,” he pointed out that the first three, the 
most important, may be got but cannot be scientifically 
tested. Learning, as a commodity, may be both secured 
and tested, but learning as a temper of mind, though 
its price be above rubies, cannot be subjected to scien- 
tific tests. The real test was the impress made by one 
mind on another, and “ the school should be a shrine 
for the initiated and not a circus.” Then came the turn 
of the business men, who told us exactly what they 
wanted—accuracy, intelligence, loyalty, capacity for 
self-education, and the ability to translate thought into 
action. Moreover the business world, if we may judge 
by the representatives present, is a whole-hearted 
believer in intelligence tests. There was apparently no 
recognition that, however valuable such tests may be, 
they need very skilful interpretation if they are not to 
be delusive, while the philosophical presuppositions, on 
which so many of them rest, are not entirely free from 
suspicion. 


T the same Conference Dr. Ernest Barker, in the 
few remarks he made about the Hadow Report, 
described it as an educational and social revolution. 
Its provisions would add, he said, to 
A ara the dignity of the manual worker and 
port. are 
at the same time remove the objections, 
which the speaker had always felt, to the idea of “ secon- 
dary education for all.” He was very emphatic that 
the “ modern ” school—1.e. the central school under a 
new name—should have a new leaving examination of 
its own, based on a four years’ course from II to I5. 
Mr. Beaumont, of Glasgow, called the attention of the 
Conference to the fact that Scotland already possessed 
similar schools, but with a three years’ course instead of 
four years. The “ decapitation ” of elementary schools 
which, in many cases, would follow from the adoption 
of the Report, was strongly opposed by Miss Conway, 
who believed that to withdraw from these schools the 
stimulus provided by older pupils would have a very 
serious effect upon the teachers. 


At the annual meeting of the Modern Language 
Association, the presidential address of Sir Rennell 
Rodd was heard by a vast crowd, some of whom may 

have been attracted as to a “ Whisper- 
Sir Rennell Rodd. ing Gallery.” The president’s remarks 

were not only full of interesting matter 
for the members of the Association as showing how 
valuable a retired diplomatist thought their labours, 
but also full of humorous illustrations. One of the 
latter referred to a conversation of his with an Italian 
colleague during his Ambassadorship at Rome. On 
asking this gentleman what he thought of the young 
woman of to-day, the Italian wittily replied, “‘ She 
resembles a bad photograph; too great an exposure, 
too small a development.” He compared the student of 
France or Germany with his counterpart in English 
public schools who regards the art of shirking as an 
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honourable ideal. Sir Rennell, in advocating the later 
beginning of Latin to the age of 12 or even 13, as on 
the Continent, repeated the old gibe of Heine, who 
asserted that if the Romans had had to learn Latin, 
they would never have had time to conquer the world. 


AS eleventh hour resolution of quite an unusual 
character was brought up at the general meeting 
of the same Association. The West London Branch 
wished to express dissatisfaction with 


Maria the examination of the School Certi- 
French:  ficate of the University of London in 


July last. It appears that after the 
results were issved, the University added II per cent 
to the marks of those candidates who had not gained a 
pass in French. This acknowledgment of hardship may 
have been a mistake in tactics on the part of the Univer- 
sity, although Mr. Ripman was probably right in calling 
it a very plucky act. The teachers do not appear to 
realize what a great fall in the acquirement of French 
has occurred in the last twenty years. The examination 
papers become easier and easier, and examiners have the 
utmost difficulty in passing 50 per cent of the candi- 
dates. The teachers consider the examiners a ferocious 
race, who desire to fail their best pupils. This is so far 
from being the case, that examiners frequently spend 
many more hours than they are paid for in endeavouring 
to mark the papers in the most indulgent way possible. 


T cause of this decrease in knowledge is not easy 
to discover. It may be due to teaching of the 
Direct Method by inefficient teachers who spend far 
Aaii too much time on endeavouring to 
Standard. secure a so-called Parisian accent in 
pupils only capable of Whitechapel or 
Bradford. Or there may be hours wasted in endeavour- 
ing to make boys and girls write essays in French before 
they have the necessary knowledge of elementary 
grammar and a sufficiently wide vocabulary. At any 
rate, it is quite clear that to pass qualifying examina- 
tions there is need of more time being given to the 
acquisition of these two essentials. It is of no avail for 
extreme Direct Methodists to exclaim that the examina- 
tions do not test fairly their teaching; it is evident 
that translation from and into French is the most 
essential part of the knowledge that will be useful to 
99 per cent of their pupils when they are grown up. 


I? was always understood that the Order in Council 
of I9gI2 constituting the Teachers’ Registration 
Council, provided for the Council a temporary consti- 
The Teacher’ tution which would be replaced as soon 
Council. as possible by a constitution of a more 
democratic character. The War inter- 

vened, and we have had to wait nearly fifteen years for 
the new constitution prescribed in an Order in Council 
dated December 14, 1926. Reserving criticism of details, 
we tender our congratulations to the present Council 
and secretary, Mr. F. Roscoe, on the success of their 
efforts. Except for university teachers, the principle 
adopted in the new constitution is direct election of 
members by registered teachers arranged in categories 
according to their professional work. The membership 
has been increased to 51, and the curious anomaly of an 
external chairman, who need not be a registered teacher, 
survives. As under the old Order, the only duty assigned 
to the Council is forming and keeping a register of teachers. 
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Under the new Order, power is given to the Council to 
remove the name of a teacher from the register. 


TS F. H. HAYWARD, still an assistant inspector 

of schools under the London County Council, has 
done more useful work for education than he has yet 
been given credit for. His early book 
on Bible teaching was sound, but it 
injured some people’s susceptibilities, 
and did not have the influence it deserved. He was wise, 
but, to quote a phrase of Walter Bagehot’s, he was 
“wise too soon.” His books on Herbart were thorough, 
but the influence of Herbart was not destined to last 
as long as the disciple thought it would. Dr. Hayward’s 
books on School Celebrations, the fruit of his later 
labours, are of a different order ; and, if we mistake not, 
their influence is likely to last, and indeed to increase. 
The “ memorial celebrations ” carry out the spirit of the 
fine old words, “‘ let us now praise famous men.” The 
third “ Celebration Bulletin,” which we have recently 
received, contains such a celebration of John Howard. 
But most of this number is occupied by a “ service 
celebration ” of animals, “ with homage to their cham- 
pions.” No lover of animals could remain unmoved by 
such a service as this, carried out with sufficient dignity. 
And a boy who is not already a lover of animals might 
by its means be helped to become one, with beneficent 
results both to himself and to any animal that happens 
to come within his power. 


Celebrations. 


HE establishment of the School of Oriental Studies, 
ten years ago, met an Imperial need. London, as 
the capital of the Empire, ought obviously to possess 
a great school for studying the lan- 
Ghai guages, religions, social customs, and 
history of eastern countries. The school 
in Finsbury Circus is acknowledged to be one of the best 
of its kind. Whether the most suitable position for the 
school is in the business centre of London is, and must 
remain, an open question; but it is rather surprising 
to learn that the school, with its substantial income of 
£23,924, incurred last year a deficit of £704. We are 
informed in the annual report that certain obvious 
methods of economizing are “ unthinkable ” and that 
an earnest appeal must be made to increase the list of 
subscribers. The number of subjects—thirty-five—in 
which instruction is given must always be large in 
relation to the number of students—430, of whom 130 are 
women. We congratulate the director, Sir E. Denison 
Ross, on the position which the school has attained. 


Te annual report of the Education Committee of 
the West Riding contains, besides the usual 
statistics, a number of interesting points. To one of 

them in particular we direct special 


ewe attention. Its importance in our view 
Riding : is indicated by our frequent recurrence 


to the question in this Journal. The 
report points out that the secondary school offers a 
child a curriculum largely governed by the requirements 
of a School Certificate Examination, which is in its 
essentials a University Matriculation Examination. 
This means that ‘“ non-academic’’ subjects cannot 
receive the same degree of attention as “academic ” 
subjects. Yet what are the facts? ‘In July, 1925, 
1,521 children who had reached 16 or a later age left 
West Riding secondary schools ; of these 691, or about 
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45 per cent, had taken this examination, and 448, or 
about 29 per cent, had passed it.” Again, “ of all the 
pupils leaving this same group of secondary schools in 
July, 1924, only about 5 per cent proceeded to univer- 
sities, and about 15 per cent to training colleges of one 
type or another ; most of the remaining 80 per cent went 
into commercial or industrial life, or remained at home.” 
It is obvious that curricula of alternative types should be 
provided, and we are glad to see that the West Riding 
Committee is encouraging the adoption of other types. 


WE have received the programme of proposals of 
the Plymouth Education Authority for the 
development of higher education during the five financial 

years, 1927 to 1932. In regard to 


Pao higher education so large a town as 
England. Plymouth naturally speaks, not only 


for itself, but in some measure for the 
south-west of England. This comes out particularly in 
the proposals for the development of university work. 
To the proposed division of labour between Exeter and 
Plymouth we have previously made reference in these 
columns. Plymouth has long felt the need for a regional 
university, and, as this report states, it has much to 
gain by promoting the scheme. The influence which a 
university has upon the schools of its area, the increased 
possibilities of contact with the teaching profession in 
its various grades, the additional opportunities afforded 
to all who value a liberal education, and the reduction 
of the cost of higher education to the individual student, 
are all said to be well understood and appreciated by 
the Plymouth Education Authority. We trust that in 
the course of the five years to which this programme 
looks forward, substantial progress will be made in the 
provision of education of a university type in the south- 
west of England. 


[> it right to say “It is no use Tom doing it” ? or 
ought we always to say (as the grammarians have 
generally told us), “ It is no use Tom’s doing it ” ? The 
; new “ Dictionary of Modern English 
A Point of Usage” sounds a note of warning on 
Grammar. h 
the “ portentous ” growth in recent 
years of what it calls “ the fused participle.” In the 
latest S.P.E. Tract* Prof. Otto Jespersen challenges 
Mr. H. W. Fowler’s verdict, and maintains (1) that 
-ing in this construction is not a participle at all, but a 
verbal substartive, or rather both a substantive and a 
verb, (2) that examples of the construction can be found 
in good English writers at any time in the last two 
hundred years, (3) that the increased use is merely a 
natural development, tending to supply the language 
with “a means of subordinating ideas which is often 
convenient and supple when clauses would be un- 
idiomatic or unmanageable.” Mr. Fowler is a classical 
scholar and tends, consciously or unconsciously, to 
decide the legitimacy of a construction by the existence 
or non-existence of a classical parallel. To Dr. Jespersen 
such considerations seem irrelevant. He has a strong 
bias in favour of freedom and of justifying the idioms 
of the man in the street as natural developments of 
permanent tendencies in human speech. Whichever 
side we take, his paper is valuable for the evidence it 
brings forward as to the actual practice of English 
writers from Elizabethan times to our own. 


* On Some Disputed Points in English Grammar. By Otto Jespersen. 
S.P.E. Tract No. XXV. Oxford Press und Milford. 2s. 6d. net. 
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“[ HE report of the New Zealand Government as man- 
datory for Western Samoa, which has been con- 
sidered recently by the Permanent Mandates Commission 
Education In of the League of Nations, is full of the 
Western Samoa. ™0St interesting information not only 
in regard to education, but in general 
as to the material, social, and moral welfare of the 
people. Educationally, in particular, the record is 
extraordinarily satisfactory. There is no illiteracy, 
practically every Samoan being able to read and write 
in his native tongue. More than 30 per cent of the total 
population are actually in attendance at school. Children 
of the ages of 5 to 10 attend Grade I (mission) schools, 
where all the instruction is in Samoan; in Grade II 
(mission) schools the teaching is in Samoan, but English 
is taken as a subject; in Grade III (Government) 
schools the instruction is in English. At the district and 
high schools conducted by the missions, instruction is 
given in carpentering, cabinet-making, smithery, and 
practical agriculture ; and at the Government schools 
woodwork, plumbing, wireless operating, typewriting, 
and elementary engineering are taught. Every en- 
deavour is made by the administration to assist and 
co-operate with the missions. All matters affecting the 
welfare of the natives are discussed by the adminis- 
trator personally with the Faipules at their Fono (or 
Native Parliament) which assembles twice each year. 


ISTORICAL education, said Prof. A. F. Pollard, 
in an address to the Historical Association, is 
not intended to be a mass of facts, but an intellectual 
ree training. History must be studied to 
History. realize the things which lay beneath 
the surface. If studied in this spirit, 
history will help to humanize educatien. This attribute 
of historical teaching—its power to humanize education 
—applies not only to what may be called “ pure” 
history, but also to the teaching of science, mathematics, 
and many other subjects. The great spiritual movements, 
such as the Renaissance, the Puritan movement, the 
Utilitarian philosophy, have their influence on thought 
and action long after the particular page of the historical 
record is closed. Intellectual maturity is necessary for 
the full appreciation of these aspects of history teaching. 
But the teaching of history, even to young children, 
will benefit if Prof. Pollard’s advice is adopted. 


OS February 1 the new entrance regulations for the 
Scottish Universities, intended to make the re- 
quirements for entrance less rigid, came into force. For 
the past year criticism and contro- 


Scottish versy have been suspended on a tacit 


Universities understanding that the regulations as 
Regulations. approved should get a chance from 


everybody. But at the thirteenth hour, 
some of the university teachers of biology, and a group 
of secondary teachers, have suddenly discovered that 
the provision that a pass in higher science in the Leaving 
Certificate must include physics if it is to count as a 
higher pass for purposes of entrance, gives an undue 
advantage to the physical sciences, and are protesting, 
not without cause, that the effect will be to drive biology 
out of the schools. Everybody is so tired of the long- 
drawn-out debate on entrance, however, that there is 
little chance of any attention being paid to their con- 
tentions in the meantime. Apart from this, questions 
regarding the interpretation of the regulations are 


beginning to arise, especially in regard to the relation 
between the Leaving Certificate Examination of the 
Scottish Education Department, which is the normal 
qualification for entrance, and the Preliminary Exami- 
nation of the Universities Entrance Board, open tọ those 
who “ owing to exceptional circumstances ”’ are unable 
to comply with the general regulations of the Board. 
Some teachers are concerned lest “ exceptional circum- 
stances ” should not include failure in individual sub- 
jects in the Leaving Certificate Examination, and it is 
arguable that it does not. But the Board has not so 
interpreted the phrase, and having had plenty of 
trouble already, is not likely to seek more by doing so. 
The adjustment of the other difficulties will come in 
course of time. 
(C) of the advantage of having all sections of 
teachers in Scotland in one great organization is 
that only one set of educational orations is broadcast 
to the Scottish public at the new year 


Edvostion tn time, and anything worthy of notice 
Scotland. gets its proper attention from the 


whole community. The address at the 
Educational Institute Congress which has been most 
widely discussed, was one on religious education by 
Mr. James Brown, a miners’ agent and Labour M.P. 
Partly it owed its interest to the personality of the 
speaker. Mr. Brown is held in universal esteem, and is 
as conspicuous in the religious as in the political sphere. 
A year or two ago he filled with distinction the office of 
Lord High Commissioner to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, an office ordinarily held by a 
peer of the realm. Partly it owed its interest to the 
fact that it expressed in terms of real conviction the 
view of the ordinary Scotsman that the traditional 
religious education of the public schools based on the 
Bible and the Shorter Catechism is still the education 
that Scotland needs for making men and women of 
character. If his audience of teachers differed from him 
at all in his plea for the continuance of the national 
tradition, it was in the doubt whether the Shorter 
Catechism has not outlived its usefulness as an educa- 
tional instrument, and in thinking him on wrong lines 
when he argued that it should be compulsory on all 
teachers to give religious instruction. The piety of 
Scotland is well represented in the ranks of the teaching 
profession, and there never has been any difficulty about 
getting religion taught in the schools in spirit and in 
truth. Compulsion applied in this matter would lower 
the tone of the schools by forcing indifferent and irre- 
ligious people into an outward conformity. Mr. Brown, 
and the man-in-the-street for whom he speaks, may rest 
assured that so long as religion is a vital factor in the 
life of the people of Scotland, it will remain a vital 
factor in the life of the schools, without the dubious aid 
of compulsion. 


T report of the Vice-Chancellor of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Belfast, Dr. Livingstone, for 1925-26, shows 
very satisfactory progress in his endeavour to make it 
worthy of Northern Ireland. The 


uns number of full-time students is 1,128, 
Batt not including 79 teachers in training, 


taking degree courses under the new 
arrangements with the Ministry of Education. Perhaps 
more satisfactory is the balancing of the budget for the 
first time since 1921, due partly to the increase in fees, 
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and partly to the new grants from Local Authorities. 
By this means a deficit which averaged {£3,000 for the 
previous three years has been wiped out, and provision 
made for pensions for the lecturers, for increased grants 
to the medical school, and to the library, and for other 
developments. The Senate has been increased by repre- 
sentatives from the Borough and County Councils ; the 
Professor of Education has become the head of the 
Stranmillis Training College, and a statute has been 
passed creating a Faculty of Theology, whereby existing 
theological colleges are recognized as places where 
matriculated students may pursue a course of study 
qualifying for a university degree. The Law Faculty 
has been reorganized and brought into connexion with 
the new Inn of Court of Northern Ireland. An arrange- 
ment has been made whereby the matriculation ex- 
amination is to be the pharmaceutical preliminary 
examination for Northern Ireland. The lectureship in 
archaeology and ancient history has been revived; the 
lectureship in Spanish has been raised to a professorship ; 
and lectureships have been created in law, biochemistry, 
agricultural economics, crop and animal husbandry. 
The two chief present needs are an extension of buildings 
and a hostel for men. 


ANUARY I saw the new Compulsory Attendance 
Act come into operation in the Irish Free State. 
It is an Act long overdue, but it remains to be seen 
whether, like many other Acts in Ire- 
land and elsewhere, it will be evaded 
and fall into abeyance. Success requires 
a belief in education, and it is ques- 
tionable whether Ireland, despite her reputation for love 
of learning, really believes in the kind of education she 
is at present being offered. For better or worse, however, 
all children now between the ages of 6 and 14 years of 
age must attend a national or other suitable school on 
every day on which the school is open for secular in- 
struction. The penalties for non-compliance are 20s. for 
the first offence, and {2 or an industrial schocl, or the 
removal of the child from parental to other care, for the 
second. Within three days the parent must acquaint the 
school with the cause of a child’s absence, but up to 
1936 a child over 12 may be absent for ten days in the 
spring and ten days in the autumn if engaged on light 
agricultural work on his parents’ land. The Minister for 
Education has power also to make regulations to pro- 
hibit or to restrict child labour, with severe penalties 
for their contravention. In the county boroughs and 
urban districts, the School Attendance Committee will 
enforce the Act, but elsewhere the local superintendent 
of the Civic Guard will have this authority. 


Compulsory 
Attendance in 
the Free State. 


HETHER Irish is to be a compulsory subject of 
education in the schools or not, is likely to have 

a considerable part in deciding the issue of the coming 
election for the Free State Dail. This 


The irish election is due this year, and may come 
Language and) any time after Easter, but not later 
the General ha 
Election in than September. The Government 
ireland. wishes to burke this issue, probably be- 


cause it is divided on the subject, and 
also because it does not know whether it is safer politi- 
cally to be for it or against it. When the Free State came 
into existence five years ago the Sinn Fein party was all 
in favour of the Irish language, which few of them knew, 
but already one strong party in the ficld has declared 
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against compulsory Irish, and it is clear that experience 
of the teaching of it in the schools has convinced a great 
many of its previous supporters of its futility. But the 
enthusiasts still remain unconverted, and many of these 
are in control of the Government machine. By their 
influence a new primary school has been opened in 
Dublin, which has been called the star of hope for the 
future of the language, in which all the teaching is to 
be through the medium of Irish. But the tmpondera- 
bilia are too strong against compulsion , sooner or later 
compulsion must give way to freedom of choice, and 
whatever the result of the election as regards political 
parties, it will probably deal a shrewd blow to the 
present fanaticism on this subject in high quarters. 


| Ireland, both North and South, there is a complaint 
as to the difficulty of securing competent teachers. 
In a previous note we have referred to the want 
of them in Protestant primary schools 


Hara which have in some cases been staffed 
in Ireland. with Roman Catholic teachers, but the 


complaint is general as to primary, 
secondary, and technical instruction. Viscount Charle- 
mont, Minister of Education in Northern Ireland, has 
deplored during the past month the extreme difficulty 
of obtaining native qualified men teachers for secondary 
schools, which were in consequence hampered in their 
working. A common criticism of witnesses before the 
Commission on Technical Instruction in Dublin concerns 
the difficulty of securing suitable teachers which in some 
places was impossible. In the Free State secondary 
schools, similar complaints are often heard, and it is 
often stated that the Government is fixing too high a 
standard for registration which is essential for recogni- 
tion. As registration is not compulsory in the British 
Isles except in Southern Ireland, where the salaries are 
lower than elsewhere, and the Free State Government has 
not yet seen fit to introduce a pension scheme for secon- 
dary school teachers, this affords a feasible explanation 
of the lack of candidates. The problem, however, is a 
serious one, as the standard of education depends above 
all on the character and qualifications of the teacher. 
These should be the first considerations, and no hard 
and fast rigid rules should be laid down which are likely 
to deter the best men and women from taking up the 
teaching profession. The Free State and the North of 
Ireland suffer from financial difficulties, but to the 
credit of the North it can be said that this has not 
prevented it from maintaining a standard of emolu- 
ments comparable with Great Britain, while the Free 
State seems to have abandoned the attempt. 


HE idea that certain educational problems, if they 
are to be dealt with soundly and economically, 
can best be solved by co-ordination and co-operation 
between groups of Local Education 
Co-ordination in Authorities appears to be maturing 
Administration . 
in South Wales, rapidly in South Wales. Grants under 
the last Mines Act have resulted in 
proposals for advanced mining instruction throughout 
the whole of the mining area of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, with a Mining Advisory Board to supervise 
development. There is a certain amount of co-ordina- 
tion in respect to the government and jurisdiction of the 
South Wales Institute for the Blind at Swansea. It is 
thought that the ambitious scheme of the Glamorgan 
Education Committee for the treatment of mental 
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defectives at Hensol Castle may, to some extent, be a 
joint one. Proposals are maturing for an orthopaedic 
department at Cardiff Infirmary to work in conjunction 
with the School of Medical Science of Authorities in 
South Wales. A conference of South Wales Authorities 
has just been called to deal with the matter of the training 
of teachers of domestic science. Hitherto the only 
institution for such training in Wales has been the 
Cardiff Training College of Domestic Art, run by the 
Education Authorities of Glamorgan, Monmouth, Cardiff, 
Swansea, and Rhondda. Some time ago statistics con- 
vinced the Cardiff Authority that too many teachers of 
this class are being trained; it then withdrew from 
the scheme. The Glamorgan Authority is considering 
whether it will not undertake the training of domestic 
science teachers as part of the general training of 
teachers in their Training College at Barry in accord- 
ance with the recommendation contained in the report 
of the Departmental Committee on the Training of 
Teachers for Public Elementary Schools. 


T Cardiff Education Authority has for many years 
dealt faithfully and conscientiously with the im- 
portant problem of protecting its youth from the danger 
of unemployment. The eleventh report 


Cardiff and the just issued by its Employment Com- 
TAEA mittee is of considerable interest. Up 
ymer! to the date of the general strike, the 
Amongst 3 
Adolescents. general outlook for the placing of 


youth in employment was steadily im- 
proving; then conditions rapidly became worse than 
had ever been experienced since the scheme was set up. 
Claimants for unemployment insurance amongst juv- 
eniles rose from 98 in April to 271 in May. In face of 
this the Committee did everything possible to mitigate 
the seriousness of the position; between 25 and 33$ 
per cent of children who had intended leaving school 
were persuaded to remain. This was the easier to do 
inasmuch as the upper sections of all schools have 
recently been reorganized for higher work ; moreover, 
the juvenile unemployment training centre was kept in 
vigorous operation. The report says: “It can be 
stated most positively that the effect of attendance at 
the centre is of great value in averting the deterioration 
of character and of moral fibre which 1s so quickly 
attendant upon spells of idleness spent in undesirable 
ways. . .. The lad who has grown slipshod in his 
appearance, loutish in his habits, and generally un- 
couth, gradually begins to take a pride in his personal 
appearance . .. and generally shows improvement in 
every side of his character.” 


Ths relation of the training colleges for teachers to 
our local universities is a difficult question, 
whether looked at from the viewpoint of the colleges or 
of the universities. What exactly will 
aa affiliation mean? In present circum- 
stances, it cannot as a rule imply full 
academic membership. If the relations are mainly to be 
based on the examination of students, affiliation will 
be no more a reality than the present relation of the 
universities to the secondary schools whose pupils the 
university examines. One possible result of the reforms 
under discussion will be generally welcomed, the limi- 
tation of the work of the Board of Education to the 
standardization of examinations for teachers rather than 
to their actual conduct. 
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To Institute has lately been instrumental in launch- 
ing two inquiries the results of which should 
interest every one who is concerned about the need to 
stimulate independent, yet disciplined, 


e eaha thinking in an age so exposed to the 
Adult Education. dangers of mass-suggestion as the 


present. The first is a joint committee 
of the B.I.A.E. and the British Broadcasting Company 
to inquire into the possibilities of broadcasting in rela- 
tion to adult education. Sir Henry Hadow, Vice- 
Chancellor of Sheffield University, is chairman of this 
Committee, and the members include Sir John Reith, of 
the B.B.C., Mr. G. H. Gater, Education Officer of the 
London County Council, Prof. Adams, Mr. Arthur Pugh, 
Colonel Mitchell, secretary of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, and Prof. R Peers. The Vice-Chancellor 
of Manchester University is chairman of the other 
Committee, which is to investigate the problem of the 
supply and training of tutors for adult education. The 
members of this Committee include Sir Mark Collett, 
chairman of the Kent County Council Education Com- 
mittee, Prof. Harold Laski, Mr. G. D. H. Cole, Prof. 
Dover Wilson, Mr. A. S. Firth, secretary of the Trade 
Union Congress Education Committee, and Prof. F. 
Hall. The British Institute of Adult Education was 
called into existence by, and exists to encourage the 
demand for, the devotion of our national educational 
institutions to the service of the people as a whole. Its 
members are united in believing that the education of 
the majority of the people should no longer be confined 
to the periods of childhood and adolescence, but that 
just as in 1870 it was recognized as necessary to provide 
universal instruction for the nation’s children, so to-day 
it is essential to provide for the education of the adult 
population. Education of a university type must be 
extended beyond the walls of the universities so as to be 
available for all the people of the country; such is the 
ideal of the Institute as expressed by Lord Haldane, its 
president, in his presidential address at Oxford in 1925. 
It is becoming increasingly realized to-day that educa- 
tion, rightly viewed, is a lifelong process, and the 
nation which first grasps the full implications of this 
fact will be the first nation to attain a true civilization. 


a pene is to be celebrated during the present month 

the 250th anniversary of the death of the famous 
Dutch philosopher Spinoza, which took place at the 
early age of 44 on February 21, 1677. 
Unlike Plato in ancient times, and 
Locke, Kant, Fichte, and Herbart 
among the moderns, Spinoza made no direct contribu- 
tion to educational thought, and his name does not 
therefore figure in the standard histories of education. 
True, his rejection of what later came to be known as 
the “ faculty psychology ”? might have led to discussion 
of that subject. Unfortunately Spinoza’s masterpiece, 
his “ Ethics,” composed on the pattern of a treatise on 
geometry, is so unattractive in form as to repel the 
reader who is not a professed student of philosophy. 
But the English reader who wishes to know what 
Spinoza was driving at, and to realize what manner 
of man he was who took the extraordinary step 
of renouncing his Jewish faith for conscience’ sake, is 
fortunate in having such expositions as those of James 
Martineau, Frederick Pollock, and John Caird. And 
he will find much to admire in Spinoza the man. For, 
as Maftineau says, Spinoza made no enemies except by 


The Spinoza 
Anniversary. 
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his opinions, and his patience under theological ostracism 
was the more admirable from his evident sensitiveness 
to injustice and annoyance at pretentious stupidity. 


~ his presidential address to the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Head Masters, Mr. R. F. Cholmeley 
pronounced two profound truths, first, that it is easier 
to get a million pennies out of a million 
people than to get a thousand out of 
one, and secondly, that children should 
have pennies to spend or to waste, for the unnecessary 
things of life are just as necessary to children as to 
adults. This led up to a scathing denunciation of the 
cinema on the ground that the programme that pays is 
the one which attracted the largest number of the silliest 
people at their silliest moments, the chief victims being 
the immature minds of the children of the West. There 
is no doubt, however, that children enjoy the pictures, 
and that is a great thing, as Dr. Johnson insisted in 
regard to children reading books of a crude and unen- 
lightening character. Let us hope that, having acquired 
the taste, children will appreciate better pictures when 
these are available. There are many signs that teachers 
welcome the cinema as a new educational method. 


The Cinema. 


“THE records of our poets as university students are 

often chequered. Shelley was expelled from 
Oxford for atheistic tendencies. Browning was one of 
the original students of University 
College, London, which opened its 
classes in the autumn of 1828. He 
selected German, Greek, and Latin as subjects of study, 
but soon abandoned the study of German, and withdrew 
from the College entirely in May, 1829. Mr. H. Hale 
Bellot, the historian of the College, has discovered the 
letters written by Browning’s father relating to his 
entrance to and withdrawal from the College. In the 
former he testifies to his son’s moral character—“ I 
never knew him from his earliest infancy guilty of the 
slightest deviation from truth ” ; and in the latter ex- 
presses great regret for his son’s determination to leave 


Browning. 


the College, and his “ grateful acknowledgments for the 
kind and affectionate treatment ” his son had received. 


A PROPOSAL has been published to found a new 
public school near Blandford in Dorsetshire. 
Influential support has been secured, both educational 
and scientific. Scientific and modern 

sae obra language studies will form a prominent 

f part of the curriculum, and the needs 

of boys from the Dominicns will be kept in view. To 
provide the necessary capital, donations are invited, 
carrying the right of nomination to entrance exhibitions 
for boys in need of assistance. The scheme deserves, and 
will no doubt receive, strong support. There are many 
great mansions up and down the country, which the 
owners, suffering from war impoverishment, would 
gladly sell or let for educational purposes. We have 
more than once in these columns pointed out the urgent 
need for more women’s colleges. The proved success of 
Stowe should inaugurate an important movement for sup- 
plying new facilities for secondary and higher education 


T” an article published in an evening newspaper, Lord 

Dawson of Penn maintains his view that the head- 
master of Uppingham was ill advised to disperse the 
school on the outbreak of polio- 
myelitis. He admits the undoubted 
right of individual parents to remove 
their children, and that the problem is difficult, no 
solution offering complete security. It is not, however, 
very helpful to suggest that the school authorities must 
put the interests of the boys first, and at the same time 
must not ignore the interests of the community. At 
Broadstairs and Woolwich the policy of isolation was 
adopted with satisfactory results, the interests of the 
community were served, and the education and discip- . 
line of school life were not interrupted. On the other 


Polio-myelitis. 


. hand, the policy of dispersal has in the past been adopted 


by public schools in the case of epidemics much less 
serious than an epidemic of this new disease. The time 
will no doubt come when the Government will take the 
responsibility for action in these matters, to the great 
relief of headmasters. 


Pestalozzi : An Appreciation from Germany 
By HERMANN KO tina, Of the Bund Entschiedener Schulreformer 


HAT is Pestalozzi’s place in education to-day ? Or 

rather, what ought it to be? For the great man 

is lauded to the skies at official commemorations, and the 
next day privately and practically forgotten. 

We thoroughgoing (ertschiedene) school reformers may 
say without boasting that in the Germany of to-day it is 
we, on the whole, who are administering and rendering 
fruitful the immense educational heritage the world owes 
to Pestalozzi. I confine myself to a few central points 
only. | 

Our conception of “totality ” in education implies a 
concern for the whole of the pupil’s personality, as well 
as for the whole of the influences that affect him. The 
permeation of the commonplace life of every day with the 
spirit of love—the ‘‘religionizing’’ of life even in its 
smallest details—aims at the Christianity of deeds Pesta- 
lozzi so ardently inculcated, as distinguished from the 
Christianity of mere words he so intensely distrusted. Our 
elastic “ school for all’’ desires, regardless of social strati- 
fications and other hindrances, to secure for every indi- 
viduality its innate, inalienable right to live its own life. 
The “school of life” is no product of grey theory, but 
grows out of the normal daily life and experience of the 
children, and prepares them, in the natural course of their 


development, for their future as individuals and as social 
beings. The “ work school ” lays stress on the one hand on 
the development of the creative powers of the child (as 
distinguished from the receptive powers fostered by the 
conventional “instruction school”) and, on the other, 
seeks to utilize educationally whatever form of economic 
production the child may be called upon to take part in. 
There are many passages in Pestalozzi’s writings in which 
he urges the importance of similar methods. Indeed it is 
not too much to say that in the future any fair criticism 
is bound to recognize and acknowledge that in all essentials, 
and often even in trifling details, the pedagogic ideas of 
Pestalozzi are in close agreement with our own. 

Not that we are his slavish imitators. Our Association 
is composed of individuals representing all grades of life, 
many of whom know little or nothing of Pestalozzi. But, 
as reformers, we are concerned with certain indestructible, 
elemental and fundamental conceptions, to which we are 
seeking to give an expression adapted to the present stage 
of evolution and to the times in which we live. 

Moreover, in our opinion, the educational genius of 
Pestalozzi belongs to humanity at large. Just as all right- 
thinking Germans feel happy and proud to call themselves 
disciples of Shakespeare. 
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Schools and Universities of Great Britain 
XIV.—THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES 
By J. R. PEDDIE, M.A., lately Official Adviser of Studies, Glasgow University 


HE greatness of Scotland’s university tradition needs 
no emphasis. In proportion to its whole population 
the country is magnificently endowed with the means for 
higher education, and, indeed, it was long the boast of 
Aberdonians that the Granite City itself contained as many 
universities as there were in the whole of England. Until 
1860, when the two universities at Aberdeen were united, 
we think in terms of five Scottish universities, and if the 
recommendations of the University Commission of 1826 
had been embodied in Acts of Parliament there would have 
been six, since, in 1829, while the Commission was sitting, 
£85,000 was offered for the founding of a university at 
Dumfries, and proposals drawn up for the establishment of 
an institution having two faculties, arts and theology. 

St. Andrews is the oldest of the Scottish universities, 
being founded by Papal Bullin 1411. Next comes Glasgow, 
founded also by authority of the See of Rome, in 1450-51. 
King’s College, Aberdeen, received its Bull of Erection in 
1494. The University of Edinburgh, originally the College 
of Edinburgh, or the ‘‘ Tounis’’ College, was founded in 
1583 under general powers granted by a Charter of 
James VI: and Marischal College, Aberdeen, takes 1593 
as the date of its foundation. Into the varied history of 
these ancient seats of Jearning it is impossible to go in detail 
within the limits of one article, and, accordingly, one is 
constrained to view them in their more modern aspects. 

When the first of the Scottish Universities Cemmissions 
of the nineteenth century met in 1826, it found institutions 
which had been undisturbed by investigations from without 
for over one hundred years, and despite the fact that, 
during the period, men like Thomas Hutcheson, Adam 
Ferguson, Adam Smith, William Cullen, Joseph Black, 
James Beattie, and David Hume, had set upon the Scottish 
universities the seal of a European reputation, they, 
nevertheless, from the laxity of their curricula, from their 
poverty and antiquated modes of governance, lay sorely 
in need of strict scrutiny, both for their own betterment and 
for the advantage of the public. The number and quality 
of the malcontents who reared their heads against alteration 
prevented any legislation on the basis of the Commissioner’s 
report, but the spade-work done by this Commission was 
oi the highest value, and paved the way for the compara- 
tively easy passage through Parliament of the Universities 
(Scotland) Act of 1858. Successive Commissions in 1876, 
1889, and 1909, developed the system inaugurated in 1858, 
and since the problems of each Commission were not 
dissimilar it is possible to make a gencral summary of the 
issues involved. 

One great barrier to progress was the absence of any sort 
of unity or similarity in the governance of the four 
Universities. By the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
St. Andrews, although two of its three Colleges had been 
united in 1747, was subjected to a system so complicated 
that it is difficult to discern what exactly was the * Univer- 
sity.” In Glasgow the principal and the thirteen professors 
of the “ Faculty ” possessed almost unlimited jurisdiction, 
and any attempt to lessen their powers was sternly re- 
pressed: in Aberdeen two universities competed for 
eminence, and indignantly rejected all suggestions for 
amalgamation. Edinburgh’. government was almost 
entirely in the hands of the Town Council, and strife between 
the Council and the Senatus was constant. Proposals for 
University Courts which should have the financial as 
distinct from the disciplinary, control, were definitely made 
by the 1826 Commission, but even by 1858 the time was 
not deemed ripe for a complete!y new order of things. 
The Commission of 1858, accordingly, stands midway 
between those of 1826 ard 1889. By it the University 


Courts, established for the first time, controlled the adminis- 
tration of the Senates and fixed the fees. The Disruption 
(1843) had to a great extent dulled the edge of controversy, 
and, accordingly, in 1858, it was possible to achieve certain 
things denied to the 1826 Commission. In addition to 
uniting the two universities at Aberdeen, the Edinburgh 
knot was resolved by the institution of a University Court 
and the erection of a new body, the Curators of Patrorage, 
seven in number, four of whom were nominated by the Town 
Council and three by the Court.. A suggestion, made in 
1858, that the four Scottish universities should form the 
constituent colleges of a National University received such 
whole-hearted opposition that no further action was taken. 
In the Universities (Scotland) Act (1889) is manifested the 
culmination of the efforts of each succeeding Commission. 
Sixty-three years after its first promulgation, the complete 
removal from the Senates of the financial administration of 
the universities was finally accomplished. The fee fund 
was put upon a proper basis, and professors ceased to draw 
their main emoluments direct from the students. The 
Courts became in fact, except in disciplinary matters 
connected with the students, the real governors of the 
Scottish universities. 

To turn to another point, it may be confidently asserted 
that no question gave the various Commissioners more 
trouble than that pertaining to entrance tests. Even to-day 
the matter is in a state highly unrestful. For a considerable 
part of the nineteenth century only a handful of the students 
proceeded to graduation, and class-taking on the part of 
private students was common. However desirable from an 
ideal standpoint a preliminary examination might be, the 
Commissioners were always faced with the practical diffi- 
culties of the inequality of opportunity given by the schools. 
Further, the universities were in a sense the high schools of 
the time, giving instruction in all the subjects, in junior 
classes, to many who entered with only a fragmentary 
knowledge. Young boys of 12 and 13 years sat side by 
side with men of 30 and 4o, who, after the goodly fashion 
of Scotsmen, did not, at that age, consider themselves too 
old to begin to fathom the mysteries of the Greek verbs or 
the Latin conjugations. Not until 1889 was any decisive 
step taken, and this was rendered possible by the develop- 
ment of secondary education in Scotland. A Joint Board 
of Preliminary Examiners for the four universities was 
established, and the method evolved had, in view of the 
existing circunistances, every element of fairness. It was 
enacted that any student who had passed in Latin, Greek, 
or mathematics on the higher standard might attend a 
qualifying class in such subject (or subjects) without having 
passed in the other subjects of the Preliminary Examination, 
provided always that no student was allowed to present 
himself for examination in any subject qualifying for 
graduation until he had passed the whole Preliminary 
Examination, and also that no student should be admitted 
to an arts degree unless he had attended qualifying classes 
for three academic years after he had completed his Pre- 
liminary Examination. (The subjects of the Preliminary 
Examination were English, Latin or Greek, mathematics, 
and one of the following: Latin or Greek (if not already 
taken), French, German, Italian, dynamics.) There was a 
higher and a lower standard in Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, and candidates were required to pass in the higher 
standard in at least one of these three subjects and were 
allowed to enter with a pass on the lower standard in either 
(or both) of the remaining two. 

In science, candidates were allowed to proffer a modern 
in place of a classical language. A medical preliminary 
examination was arranged on a standard lower than that 
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required for arts or science, but within recent years medical 
students have been placed on the same footing, in regard 
to entrance regulations, as those in the other faculties. For 
law, Latin on the higher standard was made essential. The 
1889 scheme worked admirably in practice and might well 
have been left unchanged. In 1918, however, the whole 
system was altered. Tne Leaving Certificate of the Scottish 
Education Department became the basis of an Entrance 
Ordinance, and the Joint Board was superseded by an 
Entrance Board charged with the framing of general 
regulations for entrance. Each individual Senate was given 
the power to make special regulations for admission to 
particular classes. After eight years of controversy at the 
heart of which has been the continuance or non-continuance 
of a classical language as an essential of entrance, the 
Entrance Board has succeeded in making regulations which 
come into force early in 1927. Meanwhile, the Senates have 
made special regulations, and a situation has emerged 
vexatious in the highest degree alike to schoolmasters and 
to those at the universities whose duty it is to guide the 
studies of entrants to the various faculties. It is hardly 
conceivable that the present cumbrous machinery will be 
suffered to remain; and, indeed, it is possible that, at no 
far distant date, the wheel may come full circle, and once 
again, though for very different reasons, the Scottish univer- 
sities will be open, without preliminary test of any kind, to 
all who believe themselves capable of reaching the standard 
required in the degree examinations. Before 1889, 
inequality of opportunity for school education proved the 
stumbling-block to legislation in regard to entrance exam- 
inations. To-day the plenitude of opportunity is a common- 
place ; and if, as some aver, any group of subjects composing 
a Leaving Certificate is sufficient evidence of ability to 
study at a university, entrance tests may become unneces- 
sary, since virtually the Leaving Certificate or its equivalent 
will come to be regarded as the sine qua non of success, and 
only the foolhardy will come up non-equipped to its 
standard ; while for those of maturer years who wish to 
study for a degree, ample provision is already made by 
Ordinance No. 70, which enacts that for persons of 21 years 
and upwards, production of evidence of a good general 
education is sufficient to exempt from preliminary tests. 


The history of the various faculties in the Scottish 
universities gives a first-rate insight into the kaleidoscope 
of education in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
In arts, for the first half of the nineteenth century, few 
looked beyond the traditional subjects, Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, logic, and moral philo- 
sophy. English was added by the 1858 Commission, and 
the seven subject degree thus formed was long regarded 
as being of unchallengeable strength and utility. The 
1876 Commission, however, contained two notable members 
in T. H. Huxley and James Anthony Froude, and from the 
questions put by them to witnesses and from the answers 
thereto, the first glimmerings of doubt as to the all- 
sufficiency of the regime are discernible. By 1889 the 
pressure of subjects outside the elect resulted in the forma- 
tion of an arts degree which, while retaining at least one 
classical language, mental philosophy and a mathematical 
science, also included English or a modern language or 
history as a compulsory subject, and made provision for 
a generous infusion of scientific subjects into the arts 
curriculum. Further legislative changes made early in the 
present century gave the universities still wider powers in 
the framing of curricula, and while they endeavoured, so 
far as possible, to ensure that every student would be 
exercised in (1) languages, (2) science, (3) philosophy, and 
while they endeavoured to keep the choice of options 
within limits by a system of “ cognate ” subjects, the result 
was, in many cases, a degree curriculum so variegated as to 
be dubbed a thing of shreds and patches. As a consequence 
we see to-day the universities tending to revert to the older 
type of degree. At St. Andrews, Latin or Greek has again 
become a necessary constituent of the degree: Aberdeen, 


in 1928, will return to a degree curriculum not unlike that 
framed by the 1889 Commission: in Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh the net has been more widely cast, and types of 
degrees are established which give a good opportunity to 
those whose aptitudes lie in the direction of modern 
languages, or mathematics. In addition there is at both 
universities a curriculum which approximates to that of 
the older degree, and in Glasgow students of history receive 
special attention in a degree curriculum based on the study 
of European history, together with Scottish history, or 
political economy or constitutional law. The present 
position is far from final, but in any consideration of this 
problem it should be noted that, more and more, students 
are coming into the arts faculties as potential honours 
students. The honours system, in 1889 only in its infancy, 
has made enormous strides, particularly in the past ten 
years, and the high standard of work now being done for 
these degrees is the best testimony to the real strength of 
the arts faculties. 

The amount of controversy over the quality and content 
of the arts degree has tended to obscure the pronounced 
growth of pure and applied science in the Scottish univer- 
sities, and nothing has contributed more to the great 
changes that have occurred than the waning predominance 
of arts and the rapid rise of science. Pure science was 
firmly established by the 1889 Commission, and in suc- 
ceeding years the claims of the applied sciences received 
ample recognition. Whether it be in engineering science, 
or agriculture, public health, or veterinary science, applied 
chemistry, or forestry, Scotland is now splendidly provided 
in teaching personnel and in equipment for work of the 
highest kind. As an example of the trend of things the 
writer quotes the following figures relating to his own 
University. In 1900, Glasgow had in all 2,033 students. 
Of these 933 were in arts, 662 in medicine, 196 in law, 41 in 
theology, and 167 in science. By 1924, when there were 
4,694 students, 1,639 were in arts, 1,288 in medicine, 252 
in law, 54 in theology, and 1,239in science. In other words, 
at the beginning of the century, science claimed 8 per cent 
of the students, while arts claimed 40 per cent ; by 1924 the 
proportions were 26 per cent in science and 34 per cent 
in arts. (The above details exclude students enrolled in 
more than one Faculty.) 

In medicine, the period since 1889 has been marked by 
an extraordinary enrichment of the means and methods of 
study, by the operation of Treasury grants, private bene- 
factions, and by the beneficent work of the Carnegie Trust. 
It has thus been possible to effect a separation of various 
aspects of medical study which were previously taught 
together. By means of the greatly extended resources in 
the medical faculties, research has been conducted, and is 
being conducted to-day, to a degree unthought of in the 
nineteenth century, and, furthermore, it is the pride of the 
Scottish universities that such research is never divorced 
from actual teaching. In the bi-centenary celebrations of 
the School of Medicine within the University of Edinburgh 
(June, 1926), Sir George Newman laid particular stress 
upon this feature of medical work at that University. What 
is true of Edinburgh is true of the other Scottish schools, 
and the research problems of the Scottish medical pro- 
fessoriate originate in the desire to be able to demonstrate 
with fullness and accuracy to their students, new means 
and new methods in medical and surgical theory and 
practice. 

Happily for the Scottish universities, the encroachments 
of the newer subjects upon the old traditional regime have 
not made for strife or jealousy. It is now amply recognized 
that a genuine university education must be based upon 
the active friendship of the humanities towards science, and 
that the continued greatness of these ancient institutions 
rests upon a spirit of mutual understanding and a belief 
that all studies, properly conducted, are capable of contri- 
buting towards a liberal education. In point of fact the 
Scottish universities have no leisure to debate the 
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antagonisms of the past. They have more pressing pre- 
occupations. In Glasgow and Edinburgh particularly, the 
huge increase in the number of students since the Armistice 
has made for difficulties, the solution of which it is hard at 
the moment to see. Classes in some instances are now so 
large that individual contact between teacher and student 
is lost. In the honours classes splendid work is being done 
In tutorial instruction, but any fully developed scheme for 
tutorial work in the ordinary classes is not yet possible, 
nor can it be until the teaching staffs are augmented, a 
situation demanding greater financial burdens than the 
universities can at present shoulder. In another con- 
nexion, also, it is being increasingly realized that the 
universities have great responsibilities in relation to the 
corporate life of the students. In the larger universities 
the danger is that students may pass through their courses 
without any experience of that contact with their fellows 


which is fundamental to any real university education. 
Various schemes are being actively pursued with a view of 
fostering the individuality of the student, while making 
him in a deeper sense than heretofore a “‘ civis ” of his or 
her university. Great efforts are being made to enlarge the 
scope and utility of University Unions, and to extend the 
means for physical education and recreation. The hostel 
problem is being developed with caution, since it is not yet 
certain that the Scottish student will readily abandon his 
private lodgings for the communal life of a hall of residence. 

Reviewing these matters in their broadest aspects, it can 
fairly be said that the Scottish universities are marching 
with the times, and it is now specifically their endeavour to 
ensure that their graduates will go forth from the shelter 
of Alma Mater prepared, in character not less than in 
learning, to meet with equanimity those vicissitudes which 
the years in their passage must inevitably present. 


Correspondence 


ADULT EDUCATION 


In connexion with Dr. Yea xlee’s article on Adult Education 
in vour December issue and his reference to the work of the 
National Council of Labour Colleges, the following is a more up- 
to-date set of statistics. 


Correspondence 
Year No. of Classes Students Courses 
1922-23 529 11,993 N — 
1923-24 T 698 16,909 fs 90 
1924-25 oP 1,048 25,071 645 
1925-26 1,234 30,398 1,459 


I think I am correct in saying that no educational organization 
has shown within the last three years such a remarkable increase. 
The above figures are for classes, class students and correspon- 
dence course students only, and do not include students at day, 
week-end and summer schools, public lectures, etc. 

I cannot, of course, agree with Dr. Yeaxlee’s suggestion that 
the educational work done by the orthodox educational insti- 
tutions is, unlike the educational work of the Labour Colleges, 
unbiased and unclass-conscious. It is precisely because the 
working-class movement found that orthodox education was 
biased and was employing-class-conscious that the Labour 
Colleges came into existence. 

I think all scientific students of education are agreed that 
behind each type of education lies a social theory. In that case, 
therefore, the social theory that lies behind orthodox education 
must be that of capitalism. 

It may also interest your readers to know that most trade 
union educational schemes have been placed with the National 
Council of Labour Colleges, which is at present doing educational 
work for unions with a membership of well over two millions. 

J. P. M. MILIAR, 
General Secretary, 
National Council of Labour Colleges. 


Mr J. P. M. Millar’s courteous letter raises questions of the first 
importance for all who are interested in any form of education. 
His argument, however, suffers by failure to avoid pitfalls ir logic. 


First he commits the common fallacy of begging the question. - 


Obviously every teacher or student is influenced in his studies 
by the social theory he holds. But Mr. Millar apparently excludes 
social theory itself from the sphere of education, which he 
would have us regard as a process that begins after one’s social 
theory has been determined. Surely a great part of education 
lies in stimulating and assisting the student to formulate such 
a theory. The question is whether one is to accept a theory and 
then endeavour to fit the facts—or those among the facts which 
alone the theory inclines one to take into account—to that 
theory, or whether one should study all the facts, and the diverse 
theories which have been put forward to explain them, in order 
to work out a valid and consistent theory for oneself. The first 
is propaganda, even if the formal methods of teaching are used to 
advance it. The second is education in the true sense of the word. 


Then again Mr. Millar assumes that among social theories 
“capitalism ’’ and Marxism are strict and exhaustive alterna- 
tives. This is the second fallacy. A short course of reading, say 
in economics or history, disposes of such a facile division. The 
possibilities are much more varied. Even if they were not, no 
true educationist would consent to base his teaching upon the 
preconception that one is wholly right and the other wholly 
wrong. Certainly no alert and self-respecting adult student 
would lend himself consciously to such exploitation. Intellectual 
dictatorship on the part of a tutor implies an even worse servitude 
for the student than physical or industrial bondage. Emanci- 
pation can begin only in the mind of a man. The test question 
in adult education is always that which James Hole asked when 
the teaching of economics in Mechanics’ Institutes was hotly 
debated in the middle of last century—‘ Will they hear both 
sides ?’’ For his admirable presidential address to the Conference 
of Educational Associations last month Sir Henry Miers took the 
topic, ‘‘ The Choice of What is Good for Others,” and came to the 
conclusion that ‘‘ with children and with grown people alike 
the right course is to give wide access to both the good and the 
worse, and to teach them to cultivate their own judgment.” 
This is the axiom of the adult education movement in this 
country, as a whole. It would be arrant humbug to deny that 
every man has his bias. Modern psychology is devoted largely 
to showing how such complexes arise, and what evil effects 
they produce. But the business of education is to make men 
aware of their weaknesses in this respect and to enable them to 
overcome, or at least to allow for, their lack of intellectual 
integrity. To exalt one’s bias and make it the master light of 
all one’s seeing is mental and spiritual suicide. To teach others 
so is a species of murder. How then can it be a part of education, 
which, accurately interpreted, is the nourishment of personality 
and the well-spring of a just and happy social order ? 

So far as the statistics of Labour College membership are 
concerned, your readers will no doubt be interested in knowing 
the latest figures. Probably other organizations also would 
report that their students have increased in number since the 
date when my Journal article was written. The point of 
general importance, however, is not merely that of comparative 
size, though if it be desired to make such comparisons, the figures 
given in The Handbook and Directory of Adult Education aftord 
the detailed information supplied by the respective bodies 
concerned at as nearly as possible the same time. A more sig- 
nificant consideration is that of quality, continuity and thorough- 
ness in work. Incidentally it may be remarked that many of 
the Trade Unions which have arranged educational schemes 
with the National Council of Labour Colleges have at the same 
time arranged schemes with the Workers’ Educational Associ- 
ation in order to meet the demands of the two schools of opinion 
about adult education which divide the Labour Movement. ` 

Basi, A. YEAXLEE, 
Secretary, the Educational Settlements Association. 
(Continued on page 98) 
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TREASURIES OF 
FRENCH 
LITERATURE 


GENERAL EDITOR: 
WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. 


-Cloth Boards ls. Od. Gilt Back and Side 
EACH 
No. 
( 1. FRENCH POETRY. By F. M. FORREST 


3rd Edition in preparation. 


2. TARTARIN DE TARASCON. By ALPHONSE DAUDET 
Edited by Dr. PauL Vriypacus. Illustrated. 

3. LE GENDRE DE MONSIEUR POIRIER 
By E. AUGIER and J. SANDEAU 
Edited by Dr. PauL Vrijpacus. Illustrated. 

4. LES MILLE ET UN MATINS 

French Short Stories by Modern Authors 

Edited by Dr. PauL Vrijpacus. Illustrated. 


5, L’AVARE. MOLIERE 
Edited by Dr. PauL Vrijpacus. Illustrated. 


6. FRENCH REVOLUTION PORTRAITS 
By W. D. MONRO, Winchester College 


Volumes 2—6, in addition to Footnotes, &c., have French-English 
Vocabularies Printed on Perforated Pages which can be removed, | 
if desired, without damaging the book. 


‘ PROSPECTUS POST FREE 
s \ 
( A SHORT HISTORY A JUNIOR COURSE 
OF BOTANY IN GRAMMAR 
By Prof. R. J. HARVEY-GIBSON By E. BENSON 
| Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. Cloth Boards. 1s. 6d. 
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SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S 


y KINGS TREASURIES of LITERATURE 


160 pages More than 


or less, 160 pages, 
Is. net Is. 4d. net 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE 
NEW VOLUMES NOW READY 


p 
No. Is. net 
144. Untold Tales of the Past. By Beatrice Harraden. ‘ 
147. The Shoemaker’s Holiday. By Thomas Dekker. | \ 
Is. 4d. net | 
142. Much Ado about Nothing. By William Shakespeare. 
143. Junior Modern Essays. Edited by Guy N. Pocock. | 
145. For Repetition. Selected by Guy N. Pocock. 
146. English Lyrical Verse. Edited by Arthur Burrell. 
148. The Whaling Story from “ Moby Dick.” ) 
149. She Stoops to Conquer. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
) 150. King Lear. By William Shakespeare. ( 
a ) 
j JUST PUBLISHED 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES 
By W. S. BEARD 
SUITABLE FOR MIDDLE FORMS 
CONTAINING ABOUT 7,000 CAREFULLY GRADUATED QUESTIONS 
Without Answers. 282 Pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 
With Answers. 336 Pages. Cloth Boards. 2s. 6d. 
| 


If you do not receive our catalogues and prospectuses regularly 
please send us a post card. 
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MODERN UNIVERSITIES 


I must apologize in that, owing to pressure of work, I did not 
see Prof. Compagnac’s article on “ Modern Universities ” until 
yesterday. Having noticed, however, that Reading University 
was omitted and that he made a most handsome amende, I write 
to point out that although he mentioned Hull University College, 
which is only in process of inauguration, he made no mention at 
all of this College. Naturally, we do not like the public to have 
the impression that we do not exist, and therefore, although I 
personally shrink from this process, I beg that you will allow 
me to say that this College was founded in 1921. The late 
Mr. Fielding Johnson, one of the most notable citizens of Lei- 
cester, in his ninetieth year, bought what is obviously the finest 
site in Leicester and the buildings thereon and gave them for 
the purpose. Although the College was brought into being in 
the worst period of post-War economic depression, about £130,000 
in securities and money has been given. In 1922 a great bazaar 
was held by the women of the district which realized {£15,000 
net. The Leicester City Council contributes about £1,300 per 
annum ; it is understood that the Leicestershire County Council 
is about to make an annual contribution ; and there are private 
annual subscribers. 

The College is autonomous. Its Council consists of its principal 
officers, nine representatives of the Court of Governors, five of 
the City Council, four of the Leicestershire County Council, one 
of the Rutland County Council, and the Directors of Education 
for the city and for Leicestershire. The College is residential as 
well as “ day.” In respect of numbers of students, successes at 


London University, amount of endowment fund, gardens, 
playing fields, equipment, buildings, library, aesthetic influences, 
we do not shrink from comparison. R. F. RATTRAY, 

Jan. 4th. Principal, University College, Leicester. 


BIOLOGY THROUGH LATIN 


My attention has been called toa note by “ An Examiner "’ in 
your January issue (page 32) as to one or two false impressions 
about the habits of bees derived from reading the Fourth Book 
of Vergil’s Georgics—with teachers who were clearly incom- 
petent for their work. 

lt should surely be one of the first objects of the whole study 
of antiquity to become conscious of the differences as well as of 
the likeness between what human life and human knowledge 
were in ancient civilizations and what they are in our own. 
This is at all events the view taken by every trustworthy com- 
mentator, and all the standard editions of Vergil’s Georgics 
give adequate warning of the points in which men’s knowledge 
of bees was still incomplete down to the seventeenth century. 

My object in writing is to direct the attention of teachers to 
a charming book published in Blackwell’s Vergilian series by 
my distinguished friend the Rev. T. F. Royds on “ The Birds, 
Beasts, and Bees of Vergil,” which I have used with great 
profit ever since it appeared. His observation of the bees at 
first hand gives better help than can be found in any com- 
mentary. 


Manchester. R. S. Conway. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


ITALY 


L’Educazione Nazionale for November and December is full 
The Actualit of the Pestalozzi Centenary. A series of essays 
of Pestalozn, ©” his life, work, and “actuality ” is pro- 
jected—is indeed in part written. It will be 
completed, and published in volume form, if sufficient support 
is forthcoming. The first essay, on the Italian ancestors of 
Pestalozzi, appeared in the review last year. Another, the 
Problem of the Method, running to forty pages, is printed in full 
in the November number. The outcome of it all is that, in spite 
of“ tedious repetitions, childishnesses, pedantries, and contra- 
dictions, this educator has put into his writings so much of his 
life-blood, that we cannot read him seriously without seeing the 
central problems of education in a new light, and without 
approaching them in a new spirit.” 


His devotion, on the one hand, to “ the people,” and, on the 
other, to “ the method ” that was to redeem 
them, might be expressed, it 1s suggested, in 
a new epitaph—either ‘ Pestalozzi, or the 
People,” or “ Pestalozzi, or the Method.” Several books written 
for the occasion have already appeared; also a Pestalozzi 
Calendar for 1927. But perhaps the most striking literary com- 
memoration is the publication in Italian of the complete works 
—hitherto available as a whole in the original German only. 
A Centenary Committee, active for some months past in Rome, is 
credited with the intention of inviting all prominent contem- 
porary educationists to contribute a short essay on “ My Debt 
to Pestalozzi.” It is a debt of which many will be made aware 
for the first time by the Centenary. It is a debt, moreover, not 
readily calculated in words. 


An Epitaph. 


SPAIN 


The Revista de Pedagogia for December also sounds the 
Pestalozzi note. On the initiative of the 


yi ie editor, a representative meeting of educa- 
tionists was held in Madrid in November, to 
Institute. 


consider what steps should be taken “ to mark 
the centenary of a man, whose ideas, since the foundation of the 
Pestalozzian Institute in Madrid, in 1806, have so notably 
influenced education in Spain.” It was resolved : (1) To organize 
school-groups, study-circles, and series of lectures ; (2) to urge 
teachers to tell the story of Pestalozzi’s noble life in the schools ; 
the press to call attention to this “ great figure of modern 
education ”; and publishers to issue editions of his works ; 
(3) to send representatives to Zurich on February 17. The matter 
was well taken up by the general press, especially by El Sol, 


which devoted an eloquent editorial to one of Pestalozzi’s famous 
phrases. After pleading for attention to his principles, not only 
by the teaching profession, but by all who have “ faith in the 
social, productive, and generating action of the school—the only 
means of raising the level of culture among the nations,’’ the 
article continues: ‘‘ There is on this man’s lips a sentence which 
recapitulates his life—the whole of his knowledge, the whole of 
his self-denying and warm-hearted pedagogy, the whole of his 
vision of a better world: ‘I have lived like a beggar to teach 
beggars to live like men.’ . . . It is more than a hundred years 
ago that those words were first spoken. Since then social, 
political, and economic conditions have so changed that to-day 
little remains of the principles and institutions Pestalozzi knew. 
Nevertheless his words still contain a precious truth, and can 
still serve as a practicable and imitable example to the teachers 
of our own and other countries. . . .” 
“For the beggars whom Pestalozzi taught to live like men 
were not the wretched creatures who from 
Spiritual Beggars. door to door beg a crust or a penny, but 
beggars in culture, in initiative, in dignity, in 
spirit; the humiliated, the exploited, the proud, the selfish, the 
wealthy choked with their riches and their comforts—all such 
creatures as have never attained to the dignity of the personality 
given by God to man with the gift of freewill. It was chiefly to 
teach such beggars as these to live like men that Pestalozzi for 
so long lived in penury and relentless toil.. . . May Spanish 
teachers take this great lesson to heart, and carry their own 
self-denying apostleship into town and country—not only among 
the ignorant crowds of the people, but even more among the 
ignorant crowds of the privileged and the well-to-do. . . . For 
Pestalozzi does not sav, ‘ I taught them ’ to read, or to know, or 
even to think, but ‘ I taught them to /ive like men.’ ” 


ASTOR SILVER CHALLENGE SHIELD, 1926.—The shield. which 
is awarded annually by the National Baby Week Council for the 
most effective local baby week campaign, has been won for 
1926 by Northampton, the honour going to that town for the 
second year in succession. So remarkable were the efforts made 
to win this shield, and so great was the difficulty to judge 
between the merits of campaigns run in smaller areas and those 
in large industrial towns, that a second shield has been given 
to the National Baby Week Council by Mr. William Hardy, 
vice-president of the Council, for special award in connection 
with the campaigns held in the smaller areas. For 1926, the 
first year in which the smaller areas are thus recognized, the 
shield has been won by Halesowen Infant Welfare Centre 
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PLAYING 


“SCHWANDER’ 
‘BROOKS 


The action in a piano can mar a master's 
playing, or enhance a novice's, according to 
whether it is a good or a mediocre action. 


With the instant response and unfailing 


-o ° SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
repetition of touch, the long and consist- 
ent life, and the enrichment of tone, FOR GREAT BRITAIN &: COLONIES 


Actions plese both Master and Novice alike HERRBURGER 


Insist on a “SCHWANDER” or DROOKS L 
“BROOKS” Action when buying your J| PIANO ACTION MAKERS J /1eTssusHCO 


piano. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure, sent free on request. 
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The Academies Year begins about the middle of October and ends early in July. 


The University embraces Six Faculties, viz.: Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Music, in all of which full instruction 
is given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the Degree ef M.A. (Honours and Ordinary), the graduation subjects 
embracing English, History, Modern Languages, Science, &o., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, &c. The wide scope of 
the Arts Curriculum permits of the combination of Arts, Science, Medical, Law, or Special Studies ; and it has been shown by successes of Edin- 
burgh students in the Civil Service Examinations that it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for 
this and other Special Examinations. In addition to the Ordinary and Honours Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., D.So.,and Ph.D. 
are conferred. The Degree of Bachelor ef Education is conferred on candidates who have attended courses and passed Examinations in 
Psychology and in Education (Theoretical and Practical). Diplomas in Education, in Geography and in Actuarial Mathematies are gran<od. 
The Degree of Bachelor ef Commeree (B.Com.) is conferred, and Special Courses in Industrial Law and other kindred subjects are provided. Degrees 
in Science (B.Sc. and D.So.) may be taken in Pure Science, Engineering, Public Health, Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Forestry, and Mining, 
and the Degree of B.So. in Technical Chemistry. There is also a Diploma in Technical Chemistry. Temporary Regulations have been framed for 
a Diploma and a Certificate in Forestry for the behoof of officers and mien he have served in the wer, and for natives of India with certain qualifica- 
tions. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary appliances, in all these Departments. The curriculum in Divinity 
affords a thorough in Theological subjects, and the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. The Law Faculty, besides 
furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those intending to practise in Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudence and Public 
International Law, Constitutional Law and Constitutional History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, as also TRH oe in other important 
branches of Law, and is thus adapted for students prep for the Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, poun ,and administrative 
appointments ce le he The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. e Faculty of Medicine has 
a fail curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive Laboratories, and all other necessary appliances for Practical 
T . Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Tristrustion at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, 
Hospi for ectious Diseases, and Royal Asylum for the Insane. Four Degrees in Medicine and S ry are conferred by the University, 
vis.: Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.) Bachelor of ry (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master o Purger (CEM) : and these Degrees 

barra for practice throughout His Majesty’s Dominions, and for admission to the Naval, Muli » and other lic Medical Services in the 

Unt Kingdom. A Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene (D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University, and 
specal approved cal Practitioners who have resided abroad. There are also Diplomas in Public Health (D.P.H.) and in Psyehiatry 
(Dipl. Pay -)» In Music there is a full course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus.B. and Mus.D. are conferred. 

The kadar Hate ag consists of 54 Professors, about 160 Readers and Lecturers, and over 70 Assistants and Demonstrators. The 
annual amount a ble for Fellowships, Scholarshipe, Bursaries, Prizes, &o., is about £24,000. Facilities are afforded fur research in 
scientific and other subjects. 

Women may attend the Classes in all the Faculties, and they are admitted to all the Degrees. 


Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c., 
may be obtained from the DEANS OF THE FACULTIES, or from the SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY; and full details are given in the University 
QGalendar, published by Mr. JAMES THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh—price 6s. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers 
in each of the Faculties are also herr by Mr. JamMEs THIN, viz.—Preliminary Examinations, ls.; Arts Bursaries, 6d.; Degree Papers : 
Arts, 1s.; Science, Is.; Law and Medicine, 6d. h; Divinity and Music, 3d. each. 


By order of the Senatus. W. A. FLEMING, Secretary to the University. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


THE end of the present term will see the termination of 
the professional life of three noted headmistresscs : 
Miss F. R. Gray, O.B.E., high mistress of St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School, Hammersmith, since 1903; Miss M. E. 
Roberts, Bradford Grammar School for Girls ; and Miss M.S. 
Young, Haberdashers’ Aske’s Hatcham School for Girls. 
Miss Gray took the Classical Tripos at Newnham. After 
holding a classical lectureship at Westfield College, she was 
appointed in 1894 headmistress of St. Katharines School, 
St. Andrews, which she left in 1903 to take up the high- 
mistress-ship of the new St. Paul’s Girls’ School. Miss Gray 
has written short articles on education for the press; she 
has also visited training schools and colleges for girls in 
France, Germany, and Belgium, and in the United States. 
Her work in the Children’s Courts (she is a Justice of the 
Peace for the County of London) has been devotedly carried 
out. She was president of the Association of Head Mis- 
tresses from 1923 to 1925, during which time the society 
celebrated its jubilee. 

* * * 

Miss Gray will be succeeded as high mistress by Miss 
Ethel Strudwick, now headmistress of the City of London 
School for Girls. Miss Strudwick was educated at Queen 
Elizabeth School, West Kensington, and Bedford College, 
graduating M.A. with special distinction. Later she became 
classical lecturer at Bedford College, resigning on receiving 
her present appointment in 1914. She has been a member 
of the Teachers’ Registration Council, as representative of 
the Guild of Education, for some years, and she has held 
the office of Chairman of Committee of the Association of 
Head Mistresses since 1925. She is a member of the 
Senate of the University of London. 

* * * 

Miss MARGARET E. ROBERTS relinquishes the headship 
of the Bradford Grammar School for Girls at Easter. 
Miss Roberts took the History Honours School at Oxford, 
and she has held her present office since 1896. Her interest 
in the education of women is wide. With Miss Elearor 
McDougall (now, principal of the Christian College for 
Women, Madras), she toured India in 1912-13 to survey the 
opportunities of higher education open to the women of 
India. Since 1914 she has held office as chairman of the 
Sub-Committee of the Association of Head Mistresses to 
consider the education of women in India and the East. In 
this capacity she has done much to foster a mutual under- 
standing and friendship between educationists at home and 
in the East. Miss Roberts’ successor at the Bradford Girls’ 
Grammar School will be Miss M. A. Hooke, Camb. Mathe- 
matical Tripos, now second mistress at King Edward's 
High School, Birmingham. 

* * * 

Miss MARGARET S. YOUNG, B.A., resigns the headship of 
the Haberdashers’ Aske’s Hatcham School at the end of 
this term. Miss Young, who served on the staff of the North 
London Collegiate School under Dr. Sophie Bryant, suc- 
ceeded Miss Jane Connolly at Hatcham in 1907. In 1920, 
with Miss Tooke, Miss Young offered evidence cn behalf of 
the Association of Head Mistresses before the Departmental 
Committee on Scholarships and Free Places. She was co- 
hostess with Miss Sprules of the Acton Haberdashets’ 
Aske’s School, to the Conference of the Head Mistresses’ 
Association last June, and read a paper to the meeting on 
“ Changing Religious and Moral Standards.” Miss Young 
will be succeeded at Hatcham by Miss Nolting, M.A., now 
headmistress of the Municipal Secondary School for Girls 
at Halifax. 

* & * 

THE Association of Assistant Masters has suffered a 
great loss in the death, on January 10, of the Rev. E. D. 
Bewley, elected chairman for 1927. Mr. Bewley graduated 
at Oxford and passed through a varied career. He had been 
private secretary to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, a 


practising barrister, headmaster of Chichester Choir School 
and Priest Vicar of the Cathedral, and assistant master at 
St. Paul’s School, Hammersmith, since 1919. Since that 
date he had been a devoted worker in the A.M.A., and 
rendered valuable service on the Education and Inde- 
pendent Schools Sub-Committee and as chairman of the 
Schoolmasters’ Defence Society. 
* * * 


THE University of Lille has recently conferred on Mr. 
Cloudesley Brereton, Divisional Inspector, L.C.C., the degree 
of Docteur ès Lettres (Honoris Causa), and on Mrs. Pond, 
Headmistress of Tollington Park Central School, that of 
Docteur d’Université, for her thesis on George Eliot. 

* * * 


ANOTHER link with the Oxford of 60 years ago has been 
severed by the death of Canon T. L. Papillon. Educated 
at Marlborough and Balliol College, he became a Fellow of 
Merton College, and after a short period of teaching at 
Rugby he joined the Staff of New College as a Fellow in 
1870. In 1884 he was presented by the college with the 
living of Writtle, and in 1903 he was a member of the 
Morely Education Commission to the United States. He 
retired to St. Albans in 1909, having previously become an 
honorary Canon of the Cathedral. For many years he was 
a well-known contributor to The Times, dealing especially 
with education. 

* * * 

SECONDARY School teachers throughout the country 
have welcomed the honour conferred on Mr. R. F. Cholmeley 
by the French Government in appointing him an Officier 
de l'instruction publique. As chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Four Secondary Associations and as leader 
of the Teachers’ Panel of the Burnham Secondary Com- 
mittee, Mr. Cholmeley has earned the gratitude and affec- 
tion of secondary school teachers as a body. He retires 
from the headship of Owens School, Islington, at the end of 
the present term and a more adequate appreciation of his 
services to education may be looked for in a later issue. 

* * * 

SIR ISAMBARD OWEN, LL.D., D.C.L., M.D., has just 
died in Paris. There is thus removed one of the leading 
figures in the Welsh educational renaissance of the last 
forty years. Graduating with honours in Natural Science 
at Cambridge, he spent some years in consulting practice 
in London and became a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians. But. this important work did not engross the 
whole of his activities. Irom 1881 to 1883 he was one of 
the Secretaries of the Medical Society of London. Later ke 
became Dean of the Medical School of St. George’s Hospital 
and Vice Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. With his great 
friend, the late Principal Viriamu Jones, of Cardiff, he did 
much of the work involved in the preparation of the Charter 
for the University of Wales during the Privy Council. 
This work was so much appreciated that he became un- 
official Registrar of the whole University until such time 
as its constitution was functioning satisfactorily. He 
became Senior Deputy Chancellor of the University of 
Wales on the death of Lord Aberdare, the First Chancellor. 
Sir lsambard had the unique distinction of installing the 
Heir to the Throne in the Chair of the university on two 
occasions. In 1902 he received the honour of knighthood, 
and in 1904 was appointed Principal of Armstrong College, 
Newcastle. In that capacity he played an important part 
in the re-construction of the University of Durham. Later 
he was appointed First Vice Chancellor of the University 
of Bristol. He found time to do a great deal of work for 
Wales outside university work, and was foremost in the 
original campaign which culminated in the setting up of 
the Welsh National Memorial Association to deal with the 


scourge of tuberculosis. 
ONLOOKER. 
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To Teachers of Geography | 


LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. By C. G. BEasLey, B.A., Lecturer in 
rg shies Mae at ay College, Nottingham. 1s. net. The ideal guide 
for Sch dertaking Regional Surveys. 


LOCAL GEOLOGY. By A. Morey Davies, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
F.G.S. Is.net. For teachers of Geography. Gives best sources of informa- 
tion eer to the geology of a district and as to the utilization of geological maps. 

d edition in preparation. 


GEOLOGY IN ITS RELATION TO LANDSCAPE. By 
Juntus HENDERSON, Professor of Natural History and Curator of Museum, 
University of Colorado. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ It may be warmly recommended, in particular to teachers and students 
of geography.’ —N ature. 


A GEOLOGICAL CHART. By Col. F. G. TALBOT. Suitable 
for hanging in the Class Room. Gives in clear and simple form the main 
outlines of geological history. Is. 4d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO STRATIGRAPHY. By L. 
DUDLEY STAMP, B.A., D.Sc., A.K.C., F.G.S. 10s. net. 
By tracing the changes in the distribution of land and sea from period to 
, this book imparts a general knowledge of the stratigraphical geology 
of the British Isles. 
“ This is a distinctly original work that will be of service to very many 
students.” — Nature 


TWO BROCHURES FOR TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY. 
By Dr. L. DUDLEY STAMP, Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in Economic Geography 
in the University of London. 


NOTES ON COMMON ROCKS. 6d. net. 
NOTES ON SOME ECONOMIC MINERALS AND 


ROCKS. 6d. net. 
Only rocks and minerals which are mentioned in text-books of geography and 
which are of real importance in the teaching of geography have been included. 


Each brochure has been written to describe a set of specimens which the pub- 
lishers have had the assistance of Dr. Stamp in selecting. Amount is returned on 


purchasing a set of specimens. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 


1 FLEET LANE, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C.4 


If you need 


BOOKS 


FOR ANY 


EXAMINATION, 


Write to 


J. POOLE & Co., 


86 Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 2, 


for a Quotation before 
— trying elsewhere. — 


BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 


ee MOLL OAM LE 


SUT VNUTUDTUCVC TUT AET ETAT 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 
| By a. E. REYNOLDS, BA, PROS. | 


Miss J. B. Reynolds's wide experience as a teacher and examiner 
in Geography makes her text-books eminently practical, while at the 
same time they possess the additional advantage of being clearly and 
attractively written. 


| BEGINNERS’ | 


PRICE 28, EACH. 
Containing 30 page Illustrations, many of which are in colour. 
B- NOTE THESE TWO NEW VOLUMES NOW READY ~% 


EUROPE THE WORLD. (2s. 6d.) 
OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 
ASIA. BRITISH ISLES. 


THE AMERICAS. AFRICA and AUSTRALASIA. 
Designed for children aged 7 to 10. At the end of each chapter 
will be found helpful suggestions for handwork, &c. 


JUNIOR OF THE NEW 


PRICES ? 
*PRICE 25s. 6d. EACH. 
Containing many Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams. 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. EUROPE and the Mediterra- 
BRITISH EMPIRE, with its World nean Region. 


*ARE YOU AWARE 


Setting. ASIA. 
THE AMERICAS. THREE SOUTHERN 
CONTINENTS. 


THE WORLD. Containing 78 Maps and Diagrams. 48. 

The World is suitable for candidates for examinations of the Junior 
Local standard, and the other volumes for the lower and middle 
forms of secondary schools. The volumes are well furnished with 
illustrations, maps, diagrams, statistics, questions, and suggestions. 


SENIOR 


PRICE 3s. 6d. EACH. 
Containing many Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams. 
THE BRITISH ISLES. THE AMERICAS. 


EUROPE and the Mediterranean ASIA 
Re AFRICA and AUSTRALASIA. 


egion 
THE WORLD. Containing 147 Maps and Diagrams. 17s. 6d. 
These volumes are suitable for candidates preparing for Matricu- 
lation or General Schools Certificate and for Teachers’ use. The books 
are fully equipped with questions, exercises, and statistics. With 
the exception of The World, each is abundantly illustrated. 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES 


| By Prof. L. W. LYDE, M.A., F.R.G.S. | 


Prof. L. W. Lyde is Professor of Economic Geography at 
University College, London, but for many years he was a school- 
master and consequently his text-books are not merely academic, but 
meet exactly the special needs alike of the teacher and of the pupil. 


PRICES ? 
*PRICE 23. 6d. EACH. 
Containing Problems and Exercises, illustrated by Diagrammatic 
Maps. 


AFRICA. BRITISH ISLES. 
AMERICA, N., and W. INDIES. BRITISH EMPIRE. 
AMERICA, $. (23.) EUROPE. (INDIES. 
ASIA. AUSTRALASIA and EAST (23.) 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. Price 5s. 
SHORT TEXT-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. Price 3s. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. (Elem.) Price 58. 
MAN IN MANY LANDS. Price 58. 


Most of the volumes in this series take the form of paragraphed 
notes with an appendix containing problems and exercises illustrated 


by diagrammatic maps. 
JUNIOR 


PRICE 38. EACH. 
Containing many Maps and Illustrations, also Problems and Exercises 
illustrated with Diagrammatic Maps. 


ENGLAND AND WALES, III. BRITISH EMPIRE, IVc. 
BRITISH ISLES, IVa. ASIA. Vb Va. 
EUROPE, IVb. THE AMERICAS, Vc. 

An edition of the first volume in the series is published under the 


title of A Child’s Geography of England and Wales, with 32 full-page 
illustrations in colour, at the price of 38. 6d. 


A. & C. BLACK, Ltd., 4, 5 & 6 Soho Square, London, W.1. 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By A.S. PRATT, 
M.A., M.Sc. With or without Answers. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


SPOKEN POETRY IN THE SCHOOLS. By Marjorie I. M. 


GULLAN, Lecturer to the Glasgow Education Authority ; Founder of the 
Glasgow Verse-speaking Choir. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ A gold-mine for the teacher of literature.’’—Schoolmistress. 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By E.G.R. Tayvor. 


With numerous Maps and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Vol. I.—The World : 
Its Physical Geography, Peoples and Products, 58. Vol. II.—The 
World : Political, Industrial and Commercial Development. [Jn the Press. 


HEALTH : A TEXTBOOK FOR SCHOOLS. By M. Avery. 
With 79 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A SYNOPSIS OF ECONOMICS. By GertRUDE WILLIAMS, 
Pea meer in Economics, Bedford College, London. Crown 8vo. 
eo - net 


THE PLACE OF PLAY IN EDUCATION. By M. Janz REANEY, 
D.Sc. With 75 games, chosen and grouped for the Play Periods by 
AMY WHATLEY, and a Foreword by WILLIAM Brown, M.D., D.Sc. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By U. M. ELLIS-FERMOR, 
M.A., D.Litt., Lecturer in English Literature at Bedford College, Univer- 
sity of London. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


ENGLISH 
METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 
Two NEw VoLuMES 
Crown 8vo. 192 pp. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. each. 


MILESTONES. By ARNOLD BENNETT and EDWARD 
KnoBLock. THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
In one volume, 


ESSAYS BY MODERN MASTERS. H. Bettoc, G. K. 
CHESTERTON, E. V. Lucas, ROBERT LYND, A. A. MILNE. 


ADVENTURES AMONG WORDS. By Henry BRIERLEY, 
B.A., LL.D. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 
A simple and attractive introduction for young pupils to the fascinat- 
ing study of words and their history. 


WITH THE PRINCE ROUND THE EMPIRE. By CHARLES 
TURLEY. With 16 Illustrations and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


OUR ENGLAND: TWELVE OPEN-AIR LESSONS. By 


PATRICIA JOHNSON. With 10 Illustrations. 2s. 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF PRÉCIS AND PARAPHRASE. 
By W. E. WILLIAMS, B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
A comprehensive course containing numerous graduated exercises. 


EARLY TUDOR DRAMA: MEDWALL, THE RASTELLS, 
HEYWOOD, AND THE MORE CIRCLE. By A. W. REED, M.A., 
D.Litt., Reader i in English, King’s College, London. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


AN ADVENTURE IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By WARNER 


FITE, Professor in Princeton University. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A genial development of the Socratic thesis that morality is intelligence. 


A FIRST LABORATORY GUIDE IN PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Mary CoLLINS, M.A., B.Ed., Ph.D., and JAMES DREVER, M.A., B.Sc., 
D.Phil. Crown 8vo. 88. net. 


ABILITY : A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. By VICTORIA 
HAZLITT, M.A., Lecturer in Psychology, Bedford College, London. With 
2 Coloured Plates and 11 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MENTAL LIFE : AN INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY. 
By BEATRICE EDCELL, D.Litt., Ph.D., Reader in Psychology, Bedford 
coeees Loudon. With 7 Diagrams and a Plate. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
net. 


AN OUTLINE OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. By W. 
MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


DREAMS AND EDUCATION. By J.C. Hirt, M.Sc., Lecturer 
in Education at King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


HISTORY 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. W. P. GAYFORD, 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. With 14 Maps and a 
Diagram. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By CYRIL 
E. Roprmson, B.A. With 44 Maps and Diagrams, and Chronological 
summarics. 58. 6d. 


A NOTEBOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1400-1920. By 
S. H. MCGRADY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 36. 6d. 


GASCONY UNDER ENGLISH RULE, 1154-1453. By 
ELEANOR C. LopGge, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Principal of Westfield College, 
University of London. W ith 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF CIVIL- 
IZATION IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND (1066-1500). Selected by 
R. TREVOR DAVIES, M.A., Tutor in the Honours School of Modern History, 
Oxford University, and Vice- -Principal of Culham College. With 2 Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 106. 6d. net. 


THE MEDIEVAL CITY STATE. An Essay on Tyranny and 
Federation in the Later Middle Ages. By M. V. CLARKE, M.A., Fellow 
and History Tutor, Somerville College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


ENGLAND AND NEW ZEALAND FROM TASMAN TO THE 
TARANAKI WAR. By A. J. Harror, Ph.D. With a Preface by 
Admiral of the Fleet the Rt. Hon. EARL ' JELLICOE, O.M., and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE IN ITALY. By H. J. Roser, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Professor of Latin, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME EARLY TRACTS ON POOR RELIEF. Edited by 
F. R. SALTER, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. SIDNEY WEBB, M.P., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND FOREIGN DEBTS. By HUBERT 
C. WALTER, M.A., LI.D. (Cantab.), Author of “Modern Foreign 
Exchange.” Crown 8vo. 6s. nct. 


SCIENCE 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Senior Chemistry Master, Collegiate School, Liverpool. 
With 130 Diagrams and Tables. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Also in two parts: Part I, “ Non-Mctals and Some Common Metals.” 
For Matriculation Students. 4s. 
Part I, ‘‘ Metals and Physical Chemistry.” For Intermediate Students. 


QUALITATIVE INORGANIC ANALYSIS. By D. R. SNELL- 
GROVE, Ph.D., M.Sc., A.I.C. and J. L. Wuirs, D.Sc., Lecturer in Inorganic 
Chemistry at the Battersea Polytechnic. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MECHANICS. By P. CLAT- 
WORTHY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Reading. 
With 205 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Also in two parts: Part I. 
Statics. 5s. Part II. Dynamics. 5s. 


A FRENCH READER FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By 
J. BITHELL, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


A GERMAN COURSE FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By J. 
BITHELL, M.A., and A. C. DUNSTAN, Ph.D. 5s. 


THE BASIS OF MODERN ATOMIC THEORY. By C. H. 
Dovucias CLARK, B.Sc., D.I.C., Assistant Lecturer in the University of 
Leeds. With 44 Diagrams and 4 Tables. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

This work presents, in handy and readable form, the essential features 
of recent atomic theories. 


THERMODYNAMICS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY. B 
C. N. HINSHELWOOD, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxfo 
With 11 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MAGNETISM AND ATOMIC STRUCTURE. By EDMUND 
C. STONER, Ph.D. (Camb.), Lecturer in Physics at the University of 
Leeds. With 61 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


HANDWORK 
SIMPLE ART CRAFTS FOR SCHOOLS. By FREDERICK 


GARNETT, A.S.A.M., Head of the Art Department, Manchester Grammar 
School. With 61 Illustrations. Demy 4to. 3s. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Under One Roof 
For many years the E.S.A.’s Stationery 
Factory and Printing Works were 
situated half a mile from the Offices, 


Showrooms, Book and Dispatch De- 
partments. 


This involved considerable loss of time 
and efficiency. 

At Esavian House the several 
departments are now housed 
under one roof. 


Stationery Factory 
Printing 
Bookselling 
Handwork and 
Kindergarten 
Showrooms and 


School Library. 


This economises both time and 
cost, and enables the E.S.A. to 


give 
Quick 


CccurateService 


at lowest prices. 


Catalogues 


of all departments sent free to 
principals on request. 


The &ducati L 
dasscation ted PPD 
Esavian House 
11-181 High Holborn London WC. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
AND SCHOOL WORLD. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and are subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS — 

Whole Page .. £8 10 0 Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 

One Column [} page] 4 10 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 QO 

Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line ; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 

An extra fee ot ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

(Advertisers are reminded that “ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed — 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, “ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
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Work and Play Out of School 


II—NATURE STUDY: EXCURSIONS AND FIELD 
WORK 
By C. von Wyss, F.L.S., London Day Training College. 


ATURE-STUDY is the normal reaction of the young 
mind to the beauties and wonders of nature. It 
stands to reason that this reaction can only be complete 
out in the open where all things natural are in their proper 
setting, and can therefore be rightly interpreted. Inter- 
course with nature means enjoyment and leads to an 
understanding of her ways, thus marking out the way of 
science. 

It is the definite aim of nature-study in education to 
provide the pupils opportunity to realize by actual ex- 
perience the point of view and method of work of the 
scientist, thus taking them a little way along one of the 
main roads of human achievement. The pupils are taken 
for rambles into the country or they work in field or garden. 
This provides the fundamental experience of seeing nature 
as a whole. At once phenomena of special interest claim 
special attention, arouse curiosity, and call for inquiry. If 
the inquiry is pursued and the problem solved, the scientific 
process has been experienced. This entails observation, 
investigation, and reflection. The whole process may be 
carried out in the open, but it frequently happens that the 
experiences and discoveries cannot be followed up then 
and there, but must await treatment at home, in the class- 
room, or laboratory. Thus, while life out of doors is an 
inspiration, presents puzzles and provides actual concrete 
material for investigation, work in the laboratory should 
be a process of practical investigation and reflection. 

While thus determining the relation which exists between 
nature-study out of doors and in the class-room, it is fully 
realized that many schools are, for reasons of administra- 
tion or urban conditions, debarred from organizing field- 
work as an integral process in scientific training. Whereas 
many schools can only with difficulty and on rare occasions 
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arrange school rambles, the number of schools in which 
excursions form no part at all of the school programme is 
rapidly decreasing. We may therefore assume that vigorous 
and profitable nature-study in the class-rooms has its 
counterpart in exploration out of doors. On the subject of 
such field-work, hard and fast lines as to preparation and 
procedure cannot be laid down. They must be free and 
joyous, and they must provide the entirely unexpected. 
They must, in fact, be an adventure. Nevertheless, to re- 
frain from all organization, and to make no preparation 
means that valuable time is wasted and opportunities are 
missed. It may, therefore, be profitable to discuss some 
types of excursions which have been found useful and 
stimulating factors in nature-study teaching. 

General Organization of Nature Rambles. Just as in the 
freedom-loving schools of the present day, the function of 
the teacher is to prepare for his pupils an environment in 
which self-expression is possible and opportunity is given 
to each for the proper exercise of instincts and tendencies 
that make for good in the life of a community; so the 
teacher makes preparation for the nature-study rambles. 
The destination of the party is decided upon, and the 
exact region covered is also determined. It stands to 
reason that the teacher must previously go over the ground. 
It sometimes happens that there is no choice of region, 
that the school is so situated that only one place with 
_facilities for nature-study can be visited; then it must 
serve all purposes. Schools more fortunately situated can 
select a region with special reference to the particular 
purpose of the ramble. Needless to say, if the excursion 
entails a train-journey, careful preparations must be made. 
Cheap tickets can be obtained, and the railway company 
should be notified so that assistance is given to the teacher 
in entraining the children safely. Tramway officials are 
also ready to give practical assistance, if applied ta before- 
hand. The teacher should also see to it that the children 
bring provisions with them which are suitable in kind and 
quantity, and can be safely packed away in satchels and 
baskets or bags. Whatever the purpose of the excursion 
may be, all children are eager to collect and to bring home 
treasure. The teacher should bear this in mind, and warn the 
children against wanton destruction and cruelty to animals, 
but should also show them how they can collect much desired 
things within reason and with care. Tin boxes are useful 
for storing plants, caterpillars, and many kinds of pond 
animals, a vasculum being specially useful because of its 
carrying facilities. Advice should also be given to the 
children as to suitable clothes to be worn on the excursion. 

Many teachers prepare elaborate note-books for their 
excursions. These are beautiful and interesting. They 
ensure that the teacher himself has both intellectual and 
practical control over the situation, he has envisioned every 
detail—has therefore made the best possible preparation 
for the excursion. The book is of great interest and value to 
the parents and it enlists their sympathy and co-operation. 
Finally the pupils value the books as a talisman guiding 
them to the promised land, and as a keep-sake when the 
happy expericnce is past. As regards actual contents, the 
information provided is of necessity scrappy and frequently 
predicts over-much the happenings and finds, so that the 
element of surprise is reduced to a minimum. These 
remarks apply perhaps more to the note-books prepared 
for the longer school journeys, and serving more general 
purposes than directing natural history studies. Whether 
guide-books should be used at all for nature-study rambles 
or not, depends on the nature and purpose of the excursion. 
A map or plan of the district should always be supplied, 
so that the children acquire at an early stage an interest 
in orientation and relative distances. If these maps are 
drawn on a large scale they can be amphfied during the 
excursion, recording places where certain plants were 
found or certain events had taken place. If the ramble is 
an experiment in botanical survey, the map is an indis- 
pensable equipment of every pupil. 

As the children eagerly collect specimens of animals and 
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plants, they equally eagerly desire to know what they are. 
This would be an opportunity of letting them acquire some 
experience in identifying the material. To a very limited 
extent the guide book may do this. Drawings of leaves of 
different trees with some indication of relative size, mav 
lead the children to compare and contrast their specimens 
with the named drawings, and help them to find the name. 
Similarly, drawings of some of the common flowers or 
animals that are characteristic of a particular locality may 
assist in identification. If the purpose of the excursion is 
the making acquaintance of these things, then such help 
would be necessary, but if the animals and plants are 
found incidentally, while some other pursuit is in progress, 
the drawing would be irrelevant. 

Types of Nature-Study Rambles. Even if the ramble has 
some particular purpose in the scheme of nature study, 
and concerns itself with some particular order of the 
phenomena, there will always be a wide margin of time and 
opportunity for the personal and individual interest of the 
children and for general exploration. It is, therefore, not 
easy to classify in any logical manner rambles that vary 
with school, teacher, and locality. Nevertheless, certain 
types are discernible and these may be discussed separately. 

Il.—kxcursions for Purposes of Exploration, The children 
may be taken to a region with which they are not familiar, 
and they will wander through it with their eves open and 
make as many dicoveries as possible. They have previously 
studied the map and are prepared to find wood, lane, 
stream in particular places. They should keep notes of 
their discoveries in relation to the features in the map, so 
that they may get the habit of assessing any plants or 
animals in close relation to their environment. If the class 
is not too young, valuable data will be collected for the 
more detailed study of the specimens found with regard to 
the adjustments they show to the peculiarities of their 
habitat. Great care must be taken during an excursion of 
this kind that the children do not gather masses of flowers 
of one kind which become faded long before the dav is over. 
Similarly any animal specimens must be reasonably housed 
and not kept at all unless food and other requurements can 
be supphed during its captivity. 

During informal excursions of this kind, and indeed in 
leisure moments which occur in all excursions, the teacher 
can do much to arouse interest and human sympathy by 
pointing out to the children folk-lore and curious practices 
that have centred round things and ways of nature. Plants 
with which cures have been wrought, signs and portends 
in the sounds and movements of animals, including birds— 
all appeal to the love of the wonderful and mysterious, 
which nature calls forth in the young mind. Take, for 
instance, some dandchions with long stalks; they are the 
flowers sacred to St. Bride. Make three little slits in the 
bottom of the stalk and by pressing the bottom of the stalk 
against your closed teeth the stalk will slit into three long 
strips. Now fling the flower head with the three strips 
upon the surface of clear water. The strips will now assume 
mysterious forms and figures, but only those whom St. 
Bride loves can read the signs. 

Bid the children pick blue flowers, and when you have 
arrived at an ant heap—by preference a heap made of fir 
or pine-needles by the large horse ant—let the children 
form a ring round about it. The blue flowers must then be 
moistened and flung as an offering upon the ant heap. If 
the gift is acceptable the ants will give a sign. Breathlessly 
the children wait. Then one after another is made happy ; 
the blue flowers have become red! If, later, the search- 
light of science clears up these mysteries, others remain 
beyond. 

I1.—Excursions Connected with Definite Items in the Nature- 
Study Syllabus. It may be arranged that the pupils should 
be taken into the country to study the characteristics of 
trees. Lessons in the class-room at definite periods of the 
year are to follow, the purpose of which is to be the study 
of seasonal changes in trees. Such field work would make the 
children realize that the tree is a living whole in spite of 
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seasonal change, also that each tree has its characteristics, 
which are the signs by which it is known. A broad and 
generous concept of tree-life can never be arrived at, if 
tree study is confined to the examination of twigs, leaves, 
flowers, and fruit brought into the class-room. Similarly, 
the study of fruits and seeds of plants and their dispersal 
constitutes profitable field-work. Details of structure and 
mechanism can then be examined in the class-room, and 
will be appreciated in the light of observations made out 
of doors. Again, frog-spawn and tadpoles in jam jars, 
caddis-worms and other larvae in little laboratory dishes, 
are recogaized as creatures of purpose and endeavour only 
when they are seen in their natural haunt, where their 
environment stimulates their full and normal development. 
Excursions of this kind help the children to see life whole 
and in proper perspective, and their detailed investigations 
in the class-room will acquire meaning. 

Excursions of this kind have their preparation in the 
preceding nature-lessons, and all that is necessary is to 
bring the children’s previous knowledge of the subject to 
the forefront of their consciousness. Sheets of drawings of 
leaves of trees, of fruits, of plants common in the particular 
region, of common pond animals, would assist the children 
in identification. 

Excursions for Studying Plant Ecology. This subiect is 
associated with the more advanced work in botany, but 
very profitable studies of a simple and elementary kind 


may be carried out by children who are still at the nature- 
study stage. The words hedge-row, wood, pond, waste-land, 
&c., are frequently used, and the inquiry might well be 
made as to what constitutes a hedge-row. For this purpose 
an excursion might be arranged. The pupils could be 
arranged a yard apart along the hedge-row, and be required 
to find all the different kinds cf plants immediately in 
front of them, to count each kind, and to note their position 
in the hedge. The conditions of soil, drainage, light, and 
shade must also be noticed. These data should be brought 
back to school and utilized later. For the study of waste- 
land or a common, patches of one square yard may be marked 
out by groups of pupils and these divided into smaller 
squares. The kinds and numbers of plants in the small 
square are determined and the record entered on squared 
paper, each kind of plant having been designated by some 
particular sign. Again, factors of the physical environment 
are noted, and all the data kept for further elaboration. 
The general method is the same as that which is adopted 
for ecological survey, but precision of detail, accuracy of 
results cannot as yet be attained. 

Preparation for these excursions is of necessity more 
elaborate. The whole method of procedure must be ex- 
plained to the pupils, who must be arranged in groups 
beforehand, each group having a leader and overseer ; they 
must also be provided with the necessary apparatus, 
including a map of the region. 


Reviews 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION 


Psychology Applied to Education : A Series of Lectures on the 
Theory and Practice of Education. By the late Prof. 
J. Warp. Edited by Prof. G. Dawes Hicks. (ros. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

“ Better late than never ” is the saying that naturally 
occurs to one when one takes up this volume containing 
the collected papers on educational psychology written by 
the late James Ward. The older generation of English 
students of education can remembcr when Sully took the 
place of Bain as their psychological guide. But even in 
Sully, though he consistently noted “the bond ” as well 
as ‘‘ the distinction,” the old doctrine of faculties, with 
its educational implications, was far too much in evidence. 
Then came Ward’s article on ‘‘ Education Values,” con- 
tributed to this Journal in November, 1890. To the few 
persons who at that time took any interest in the subject, 
it was something of a bombshell. It blew some of their 
accepted ideas into the air, and set them building their 
educational theory afresh—just at the time when university 
training departments were being established. That article 
may be commended to the notice of some of the younger 
psychologists of to-day, who still write at timcs as if 
educational ideals were psychological, rather than social 
and ethical, problems. 

There is another reason why we welcome the appearance 
of this volume. To all except the elect, Ward may be said 
to have made himself only gradually and progressively 
intelligible. His article on psychology, contributed to the 
ninth edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’’ was so 
condensed that all except the best students of the subject 
were floored by it, and had again to betake themselves to 
their less profound but more lucid guides. Not that Ward 
was at all lacking in lucidity ; but he wrote under limita- 
tions of space that forbade even a reasonable degree of 
amplification and illustration. In the great treatise on 
‘Psychological Principles,” published in 1918, and now in 
its second edition, he elaborated more fully, and of course 
with modifications necessitated by later thought, the 
leading ideas contained in the earlier exposition. And now, 
in this posthumous volume, we have Ward in his brightest 
and happiest manner, just as he talked to comparative 
beginners in the subject, and often, as Prof. Dawes Hicks 


says, for that very reason making clearer and simpler 
statements of some fundamental points. 

The lectures included in the volume form a pretty con- 
tinuous and complete treatment of psychology applicd to 
education. People who are in a hurry about I.Q’s and the 
like must go elsewhere, and probably to America, for what 
they want. But people who are concerned about secure 
foundations will jump at this opportunity of hearing what 
one of the acutest of modern thinkers has to say on the 
subject. T:R. 


SIR THOMAS MORE AND THE TUDOR DRAMA 


Early Tudor Drama: Medwall, The Rastells, Heywood, and 
the More Circle. By Dr. A. W. REED. (ros. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

In this volume Dr. Reed reproduces with a careful eye 
to unity and continuity various articles by him that have 
appeared during the last nine years. He has carried out 
researches at the Record Office, Somerset House, the 
British Museum, and elsewhere with immense patience and 
great scholarly ability, and has had the advantage of much 
encouragement and help from the leading authorities on 
the period with which he deals. 

Most ordinary students of English literature have been 
led to regard the Interlude as the stepping-stone from the 
medieval miracle and morality plays to the modern drama, 
and the Four PP (usually attributed to Heywood) as the 
typicalinterlude. The order of the names in the sub-title of 
this volume (a work whose value will be best assessed by 
specialists) points to other writers contemporary with 
Heywood, whose names cannot be omitted from a more 
detailed account of the rise of the drama. In contradiction 
to some writers who have given to Cornyshe the credit of 
taking at a leap the transition from the medieval to the 
modern drama, Dr. Reed maintains, and adduces what 
seems abundant proof, that to Sir Thomas More and his 
“ familiarissimi,’’ the more gradual development must be 
ascribed. Medwall, the oldest of these, was the author of 
“ Fulgens and Lucres,’’ ‘‘ the most ancient English drama ” 
(circa 1490). John Rastell, printer, lawyer, dramatist, was 
More’s brother-in-law; and Wiliam Rastell and John 
Heywood were his nephews. Perhaps the most interesting 
of Dr. Reed’s conclusions is that ‘‘ the catholicity of mind 
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and the saving sanity of humour that fostered the mingling 
of piety, scholarship, and unabashed fun in the More house- 
hold ” are abundantly evident in the works of these writers ; 
so that in a very real sense it is to More that the spirit of 
the transition is due. If the authority of Dr. Reed’s book 
is established, Heywood and his contemporary play-writers 
not only retain their importance, but new light is thrown 
on the versatility of the author of ‘‘ Utopia.” 


THE EMERALD ISLE 
A History of Ireland and Her People to the Close of the 
Tudor Period. By ELEANOR HULL. (18s. net. Harrap.) 

Although several good histories of Ireland have recently 
been published, there is ample room for this able, well- 
written, and excellently-documented sketch of the island 
during the period prior to the Anglo-Scottish settlement of 
the seventeenth century. Miss Hull is highly qualified for 
her task as historian of Ireland; her knowledge of the 
native language is perfect; her acquaintance with the 
vernacular literature extensive ; her familiarity with both 
the land and the people most intimate. Above all she is 
singularly free from political prejudice, and is able to write 
as a scientific observer concerned only to find out the truth. 

The general effect of her presentation of the facts 
respecting medieval Ireland is the complete dissipation of 
the legend industriously inculcated by such writers as 
Mrs. J. R. Green and Dr. D’Alton, that there was once a 
golden age in Ireland, and that the country was an earthly 
paradise until the English appeared. Miss Hull holds no 
brief for the English, and she does not hesitate to lay 
severe blame upon the “ officials who intervened between 
the English Crown and the Irish people.’’ But she gives 
overwhelming evidence that for ages before any alien 
domination was established in the land, the tribes were 
torn by factions, that civil wars raged incessantly, that 
treachery and murder were rife, that poverty and vice were 
general, that ignorance and superstition prevailed. She 
shows how vast and complex was the problem which 
faced Henry II and his successors in the administration 
of this turbulent appendage to their empire. The root 
difficulty, she makes clear, was the fundamental difference 
between the whole civilization of Ireland and the mental 
outlook of its people and the civilization and mental out- 
look of the Normans and Angevins. She concludes that 
the alien administrators did their best at first to govern 
Ireland justly and well, but that at last, baffled and 
irritated by constant failure and incessant rebellion, they 
abandoned in despair all attempts at conciliation, and 
resorted to severity. 

Miss Hull’s judicious and equitable narrative should do 
much to foster an understanding between English and 
Irish students. It should enable English readers to realize 
the strength of Irish national feeling, and to perceive how 
grossly it was offended by the well-meaning measures of 
the medieval English administrators. It should equally 
reveal to Irish readers the just grounds for English resent- 
ment at interminable turbulence and unmitigated abuse, 
and should show how much good work the English rulers 
did for Ireland in almost intolerable circumstances. 

A number of appendices conclude the book. Particularly 
valuable is the first which treats of the famous Bull Lauda- 
biliter of Pope Adrian IV. Although it is unpleasant to 
the Irish to know that it was a Pope who originally handed 
them over to Angevin government, Miss Hull shows that 
_ there is no valid ground for doubting the authenticity of 
the Bull. 


A. D. GODLEY: THE OXFORD CALVERLEY 
Reliquiae. By A.D. GopLEy. Edited by C. R. L. FLETCHER. 
2 volumes. (18s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

That the late Mr. Alfred D. Godley was a prolific writer, 
these two volumes alone would testify, and yet these are 
but a small part of his works, published and unpublished. 
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An Irishman by birth, Godley was educated at Harrow and 
Oxford, and shortly after his student days he settled in 
Oxford, and in 1910 was appointed Public Orator in his 
university. His boyhood gave little promise, intellectual 
or physical, of the scholar and the Alpinist that he after- 
wards became ; for he seemed singularly unambitious, and 
was then too puny to distinguish himself in athletics. But 
he was a great reader, and had a natural gift for languages. 
Though like the Happy Warrior he would not “ lie in wait 
for wealth, or honour, or for worldly state,’* honours, at 
least, came ultimately to be showered on the shy, retiring 
Don; and contributions from his wealth of humour (which 
a somewhat lugubrious cast of countenance would not 
have suggested), and his ready pen were eagerly sought 
after by editors and journalists. He may rightly be called 
the Calverley of Oxford. 

Alike in politics and in university policy, he was strongly 
conservative. His sympathy with Ireland was keen, yet he 
was convinced of the incapacity of the Free State for self- 
government, and held that neither priests nor politicians 
could be efficient leaders of the Irish peasantry. His one 
hope for Ireland lay in the leavening of the South by means 
of union with Ulster. He fought stoutly for compulsory 
Greek, and poured scorn on “‘ soft options ” in university 
curricula. As for students avid of easy courses, com- 
placently— 

“ Afar from here [he] saw them fly, 
Where none need learn his verbs in pr— 
They get degrees in making jam 
At Liverpool and Birmingham ! ” 

The first volume is full of clever satire in English, Latin, 
and Greek verse and prose, with an occasional serious and 
noble poem, such as “ England at War ” (1900). But on 
reading page after page of satire on university topics that 
have a tendency to recur, one can scarcely help applying 
to Godley what he humorously said of Wordsworth, that 
he had gone on writing poetry so long he could not stop. 

In the second volume, which consists mainly of prose 
selections, while this lighter vein is by no means absent, his 
more serious writings form a pleasing contrast. Naturally 
there are articles on Greek subjects, but also some excellent 
lectures on English literature that contain many refresh- 
ingly original views. His Commendatory Speeches (in Latin) 
were made on occasions when he presented for honorary 
degrees such men as Joffre, Haig, Paderewski, and Baden- 
Powell. The Alps satisfied him (as he said they did W. P. 
Ker) as great literature satisfied him. He paid nineteen 
visits to Switzerland, climbed the great peaks, and with 
characteristic modesty and humour and only after much 
persuasion, delivered several fascinating addresses to the 
Alpine Club. Subjects of general interest such as these, 
will make an appeal to readers other than Oxonians who 
are likely most to appreciate topical allusions in these 
delightful volumes. No reader can fail to note the know- 
ledge, care, and good taste with which Mr. Fletcher has 
done his editorial work. 


PEACE EpucaTion.—tThe International Bureau of Education 
of Geneva is convening a conference to be held at Prague on 
April 18 and 19, 1927, on the following theme: “What the 
School can do for Peace.” The Bureau has been encouraged to 
take this decision, and guided in the choice of Prague as the 
seat of the conference, by various considerations, especially by 
the desire to have the ideas and methods of peace education 
discussed in Central Europe, now that they have attracted the 
attention of numerous educationists in Great Britain (notably 
in Wales), France, and Germany and furnished—at Geneva 
itself—the main theme of a remarkable conference held last 
summer; and by the wish to benefit by the large number of 
teachers who, in Czecho-Slovakia and Saxony, have—in their 
knowledge of Esperanto—a very valuable medium of intellectual 
and spiritual fellowship. The conference has been planned 
chiefly, but not exclusively, for elementary and secondary school 
teachers. A detailed programme will be mailed in due time to 
all persons sending their name and address to the International 
Bureau of Education, 4, Rue Charles Bonnet, Geneva. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
CLASSICS 


The Culture of Ancient Greece and Rome: a General Sketch. By 
F. Poran, E. REISINGER, and R. WAGNER. Authorized 
Translation from the Second German Edition (1924) by 
J. H. FREESE. (21s. net. Harrap.) 

If this book could have been produced at the equivalent of its 
price in Germany—twelve marks—it might have had a good 
chance of being used in schools, for there is great need of a well- 
illustrated and comprehensive handbook to the classics, to replace 
separate volumes on literature and antiquities. At a guinea it 
should be a useful addition to libraries who do not possess the 
more expensive Cambridge Companions to Greek and Latin 
Studies. This volume has distinct merits of its own. The 
“ get-up ” is excellent, and it presents in readable and attractive 
form a vast amount of information about every aspect of Greek 
and Roman civilization, and preserves a happy balance between 
outline and detail. The illustrations are numerous and in most 
cases well produced, and we welcome a tendency to break away 
from the usual sequence of illustrations which occur in this 
kind of work. The Youthful Victor (p. 180), the bronze figure 
(opp. p. 190), and the Hildersheim Bowl (p. 250). are comparative 
novelties. 


The Writers of Greece. By Prof. G. Norwoop. The Writers of 
Rome. By J. W. Durr. One Volume. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

By binding together the two volumes in “The World’s 
Manuals ” devoted to Greek and Latin literature, the Clarendon 
Press has made what should prove a very serviceable history of 
ancient literature for the upper classical forms of schools. The 
sketch of Greek literature (142 pages) ends with Theocritus, that 
of Latin (109 pages) with Tacitus, and within those limits only 
the most important authors are considered. Prof. Norwood, 
who is responsible for Greek literature, by restricting himself to 
a brief introductory outline and twelve writers, has secured 
enough space to write at some length on them. His treatment 
throughout is fresh and stimulating. In the cases of Aeschylus 


and Sophocles he might have gained more space for a general 
appreciation of their art by omitting to analyse each extant play. 
There is an excellent section on Pindar. Prof. Wight Duff 
treats Roman literature by sections and is compelled to include 
more authors; but he has avoided overcrowding his pages with 
names, and has introduced a good many translations to illustrate 
his characterizations. The binding, paper, and printing of the 
book is delightful and there are many charming illustrations of 
antiquities and ciassical landscapes. 


Leaves of Hellas: Essays on Some Aspects of Greek Literature. 
By M. MaAcGREGorR. (12s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Five of the ten essays of which this volume is composed are 
devoted to Greek tragedy, two of the most interesting being those 
on the Ajax and Philoctetes of Sophocles; of the latter play 
Mr. Macgregor very justly remarks that “ we are listening not so 
much to a tragedy as to the echo of a tragedy.” A vigorous 
appreciation of Pindar is very welcome, for he is in general too 
easily dismissed in books on Greek literature, and no one is more 
necessary to a full understanding of the Hellenic spirit. The 
other papers deal with Hesiod—here the author has disappointed 
us by turning aside from a little-explored country to the familiar 
landscape of Virgil’s Georgics—with Plato as a source of social 
and historical knowledge, and Lucian. It is to be regretted that 
we have no English edition of this author. The volume closes 
with a pleasant essay on the dog in Greek literature and anecdote. 


The Classics. By the Rt. Hon. Lorp HEWART oF Bury. 
(1s. 6d. net. Manchester University Press. London: 
Longmans.) 

Test Papers in Latin: For the Use of Candidates Preparing for 
School Certificate, Matriculation and Similar Examinations. 
By C. G. M. Broom. (2s. Pitman.) 

Système de la Syntaxe Latine. By Prof. A. C. JURET. (r^s. 6d. 
net. Paris: Société d’Edition : Les Belles Lettres. London : 
Oxford University Press.) 


EDUCATION 


Educating for Responsibility ; The Dalton Laboratory Plan in a 
Secondary School. By Members of the Faculty of the South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. (6s. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

In 1921, when English educational journals were full of 
Miss Parkhurst and the Dalton plan, and many schools were 
enthusiastically experimenting with it, the present writer found 
it very difficult to find an American teacher who had heard of it. 
The prophet’s own country was slow to appreciate the plan, 
but this book shows that one large high school of 2,000 girls 
has adopted it whole-heartedly after three years’ experimenta- 
tion. The introductory chapters discuss the underlying prin- 
ciples and the organization of the school; the later chapters 
give detailed assignments in each subject of the curriculum. 
A careful bibliography mentions most of the English publica- 
tions on the subject. 


Schoolmastering : Essays in Scholastic Engineering. By S. S. 
DRURY. (5s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Of the public or State-controlled schools of America we have 
no lack of information. But of the problems and management of 
American private schools little is known, at any rate in this 
country. Yet, as Mr. Drury tells us, these schools are attended 
by a million scholars, and are served by 75,000 teachers. We 
are indebted to Mr. Drury for a lively introduction to the 
subject, based upon twenty-one years of experience in private, 
or, as he prefers to say, independent schools. What he has to 
say about trustees, headmasters, alumni, masters’ meetings, 
donors, and a dozen other topics, is the more interesting because 
he seems to know nothing of that craze for statistics which, on 
account of the immensity and the quick growth of the system, 
pervades American literature on State-controlled education. 


The Orientation of College Freshmen. By H. J. DOERMANN. 
(13s. 6d. net. London: Baiulliére, Tindall & Cox. Baltimore : 
Williams & Wilkins.) 

There is a marked tendency in American education to “ curri- 
cularize ” activities which in England are left to the students’ 
Voluntary initiative. As in so many other matters, the leaders 
in both countrie@ would do well to watch and learn from one 


another—even from one another’s mistakes. Mr. Doermann, 
who is Dean of Administration in the University of Porto Rico, 
has here provided a study of the freshman’s needs—such a study 
as may cause our own university authorities to reflect upon the 
manner in which boys and girls fresh from school find them- 
selves face to face with a new set of problems when they reach 
college. Probably American universities and colleges tend to do 
too much for the student, whereas we do far too little. Mr. Doer- 
mann’s study may serve as a reminder that the problems of 
university education are not systematically faced in our own 
country. 


The Life We Live and other Studies: Being the Adult School 
Lesson Handbook for 1927. (Limp Covers, 1s. 6d. net. 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. net. National Adult School Union.) 

A strong committee of Adult School leaders and others has 
drawn up this scheme of study for the year. The subjects vary 
from ‘‘ The Clothes We Wear ” and “ Knowing Your Own Town,” 
to “The Dawn of Humanity,” “ Africa,” and “ Imagination 
and Will,” and on each subject there is an excellent list of 
references, followed by notes on the lesson and hints for leaders 
of the classes. In spite of the care given to the preparation of 
the course, it lacks unity, and suggests a very hasty survey of 
too wide a field. Used with freedom and discretion by a good 
teacher, it would form the basis of some stimulating lessons for 
adolescents as well as adults. 


The First State Normal School in America. The Journals of 
Cyrus PEIRCE and Mary Swirt. (15s. net. Harvard 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

The Place of Play in Education. By Dr. M. JANE REANEY. 
With Seventy-four Games Arranged by Amy WHATELEY. 
(3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Statistique Intellectuelle de la France: Tableaux relatifs à 
l'Enseignement public, aux Bibliothèques, aux Spectacles, aux 
Publications, préparés sous les Auspices de V Institut Inter- 
national de Coopération intellectuelle et de l'Institut de Statis- 
tique de l'Universite de Paris. Année, 1923-24. Par 
TATIANA BERESOVSKI-CHESTOV. (35 fr. Paris: Les Presses 
Universitaires de France.) 
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Everybody's Pepys: The Diary of Samuel Pepys, 1660-1669. 
Abridged from the Complete Copyright Text and Edited 
by O. F. MorsHEAD. (ros. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Beauty and utility are well met in this edition of Pepys. With 
its excellent print, wide margins, and delightfully alive illus- 
trations, the book, simply as a book, invites reading. The map 
of London in the sixteen-sixties, a map which ‘‘ continueth at 
the booke’s end,” is useful, and gives a real habitation to Mr. 
Pepys’ doings. The foot-notes are enough to help understanding, 
and not enough to be distracting. The fact of abridgment is 
not obvious, so that one is not provoked by the omissions. With 
a popular play on the subject of Pepys now running in London, 
the appearance of this charming edition is most timely. 


Letty: A Study of a Child. By Rose Fyteman. (6s. net. 
Methuen.) 

Miss Fyleman has taken the grown-ups into her confidence this 
time. Letty’s early life is recorded with a clear remembrance of 
the perplexities and joys of childhood. The scissor-cut illustra- 
tions are particularly charming and appropriate. 


Children’s Interests in Reading. By Prof. A. M. JORDAN. 
(7s. net. University of North Carolina Press. London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

Painstaking and thorough was the inquiry undertaken by an 
American professor into the reading chosen by boys and girls 
of school age, and illuminating is the result. Though question- 
naires were used, the surest method seems to have been that of 
observation of children in their selection of books in public 
libraries and reading-rooms. As might be imagined, fiction 
stands highest in the list at all ages, but, whereas boys prefer 
fiction of adventure, girls are more interested in tales of senti- 
ment and emotion, and they agree in eschewing poetry. That 
unique magazine, the National Geographic, appeals equally to 
both. The last chapter offers an interpretation and attempted 
explanation of children’s interests at different ages. 


Adventures Among Words. 
Methuen.) 

It is doubtful whether derivation will ever be a popular 
subject with the young, but if anything could make it so, it 
would be a work like the present, which is on quite uncon- 
ventional lines and not devoid of fun. Though limited in scope, 
it contains a large number of words in every-day use by boys 
and girls in their school, in games, at parties, and so on. It 
should certainly be added to each class room bookshelf. 


By Dr. H. BRIERLEY. (Is. 6d. 


Essays of To-day and Yesterday. Stacy Aumonier. J. B. 
Priestley. Edward Thomas. (1s. net each. Harrap.) 

The happy idea of publishing, in this neat and attractive 
form, essays of contemporary writers that, from the circumstances 
of their publication, are apt to become fliegende Biätter, is one 
that the reading public are sure to appreciate. Fourteen volumes 
of the series have preceded the above, and others are promised 
—a sure sign of success. F. H. P's brief prefatory notes are 
admirably fitted to introduce the reader to the essayist. Being 
the lyric òf prose, the essay properly reveals the idiosyncrasies 
of the author, and appreciation by readers will vary with their 
individual predilections. But, whatever one’s taste, there are 
abundant materials in these volumes for all to enjoy. They 
slip easily into the pocket and will please at least a passing 
mood. 


Handbook of English Intonation. 
and Ina C. WARD. 
Teubner.) 

This carefully compiled handbook deals with stress, intona- 
tion, and rhythm, qualities of speech that are more baffling to 
foreign learners of English (for whom the book is chiefly 
intended) than such matters as vocabulary, grammar, and 
speech sounds. Phonetic symbols are used throughout, and 
simple signs indicate intonation. Gramophone records obtain- 
able from the publishers) have been made to illustrate the 
principles set forth. Students who are careful to study and 
practise these principles should come to know what English 
essentially is. 


By Lirias E. ARMSTRONG 
(5s. net. Cambridge: Heffer. Leipzig: 


A Relation of the Holy War Concerning the City or Town of 
Mansoul, Besieged by Diabolus. and its Final Recovery by 
Emmanuel. By JOHN BunyAN. Abridged, with an Intro- 
duction, by H. W. DRAPER. (38. 6d. net. S.P.C.K.) 

The laudable purpose of this edition is to abridge the original 
work without tampering with Bunyan’s language, and at the 
same time to aid the reader by breaking up the matter into 
chapters or sections. This shortening of the text brings the 


end more quickly into sight, and so sustains the interest. 
Dramatic as is this work of Bunyan’s, it undoubtedly lacks the 
individual human interest of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” which 
has rendered that work immortal. This edition is, however, 
calculated to popularize a book which is a good second to its 
great predecessor. 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. 
Vol. XII. Collected by J. BucHAN. (7s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

The twelfth budget of English Association ‘‘ Essays and 
Studies ” maintains the high standard of its predecessors in 
interest and literary importance. Two of the best are Mr. H. C. 
Notcutt’s reasoned defence of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene ” against the 
charges of looseness and incoherence brought against it by so 
many authorities, and Mr. Alexander Keith’s argument that 
Scottish ballads are not communal in origin, but the work of 
individual poets. Mr. Herbert Wright contributes a delightful 
paper on the associations of T. L. Peacock with Wales, and 
Mr. R. W. Chapman some valuable notes on the textual criticism 
of Johnson’s letters. 


English Prose and Poetry. Selected and Annotated by Prof. 
J. M. Manry. Revised Edition. (15s. net. Ginn.) 

A wonderful collection of famous passages of prose and verse 
from Beowulf (in translation) to the present day. There are 
882 double-columned pages, but the print is clear, and the use 
of thin but opaque paper prevents the book from being cumbrous. 
The editor’s choice shows wide knowledge and good judgment. 


Harmer John: An Unworldly Story. By H. WALPOLE. (7s. 6d. 
net. Macmillan.) 

The “ unworldly story ” is of a tall, blue-eyed Swede, who 
settles in the cathedral town of Polchester as an instructor in 
gymnastics, and makes a prodigious success till he offends some 
owners of property, including certain of the cathedral circle, by 
plain speaking about the scandal of Polchester’s slum-quarter. 
He is slandered and brutally attacked, and perishes in a riot. 
Afterwards the slum is cleared away and a tablet is erected to 
his memory as a friend of the town. It is the old story of 
stoning the prophet and building his sepulchre. But it is 
invested with fresh local colour and with a beauty and pathos. 
that Mr. Walpole has not attained in any of his previous novels. 
Besides the hero, several of the characters in the book, notably 
Mrs. Penethen and her two daughters, and the worldly Mrs. Bond, 
live in the memory as real creations. 


For Weal of All. Ten Addresses given at Bedales School by 
G. Crump. (4s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

“ Sometimes,” writes an educationist, ‘‘ the cry comes to us 
teachers, ‘ We established you at first to make our children 
wiser; we want you now for a profounder service. Can you 
not unite moral with intellectual culture ?’’’ Whether or not 
such a petition has reached Bedales School, the Sunday evening 
addresses delivered there by members of the staff to the boys 
and girls, judging by those of Mr. Crump, would form an admir- 
able response to an appeal of the kind. The inculcation of dogma 
being sensibly banned, the sincere yet modest presentations by 
a trusted and esteemed teacher of such high themes as unselfish- 
ness, responsibility, reliability, conscience, true happiness, and 
the direction and control of desire, are well fitted to lend genuine 
interest to a Sunday evening service, and make it an occasion 
eagerly anticipated. Without incurring the slightest risk of 
impairing his position and authority in everyday school life, 
Mr. Crump can “ lend glamour to Sunday’s vision ” and insure 
as far as may be its persistence amid ‘‘ Monday’s duties.” We 
heartily agree with Mr. Badley in thinking these addresses 
worthy of a permanent form. They should prove an incentive 
to other schools as well as to a thoughtful public. 


After Many Years: a Tale of Experiences and Impressions 
Gathered in the Course of an Obscure Life. By W. E. Heitland. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

From the point of view of a man of the world, Mr. Heitland 
may be justified in describing his life as obscure. Fortunately, 
however, the interest and value of a book of reminiscences does 
not depend upon whether the writer had a newspaper repu- 
tation. Anyhow, Mr. Heitland’s book has absorbed our interest 
from start to finish. His early life in Norfolk, his preparatory 
school in Essex, and the removal of his parents to Tenby, all 
provide him with opportunities of giving us first-hand glimpses 
into the social life of England in the middle of last century. 
Especially interesting, however, is his account of the Shrewsbury 
of the 1860's, of his school life in Kennedy’s time, and of the 
changes he witnessed during his long residence at Cambridge. 
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Modern Short Stories. Collected by J. BucHAN. (18. 9d. Nelson.) 

The Fairy Book. Part I. The Best Popular Fairy Stories 
Selected and Rendered Anew. By Mrs. Craik. (1s. 3d. 
Nelson.) 

Letters of George Gissing to Members of His Family. Collected 
and Arranged by ALGERNON and ELLEN GISSING. (18s. net. 
Constable.) 


The Ete Third Twins. By SıBYL B. OwsLEY. (2s. 6d. 
Shaw. 

John and Topsy. By SıBYL B. Owsey. (3s. Shaw.) 

Trollope: A Commentary. By M. SADLEIR. (15s. net. 


Constable.) i 

Tales of Action. Selected by V. H. CoLLINs and H. A. TREBLE. 
(2s. Clarendon Press.) 

English Practice Tests. (8d. Bell.) 

That Tiresome Lower Fifth. By SıByL B. Owsley. (2s. 6d. 
Shaw.) 

Sir Adam's Orchard: A Story of York and Lancaster. By 
MARGARET B. REED. 

Essays by Divers Hands : Being the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom. New Series. 
Vol. VI. Edited by G. K. CHESTERTON. (7s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 


Luck of the Woods. By D. ENGLISH. (18. 3d. Bell.) 


Saint Joan of Orleans : Scenes from the Fifteenth Century Mystère 
du Siège d'Orléans. Selected and Translated by Joan 
Evans. The Text Edited by Prof. P. STUDER. (7s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

In this edition the original French script is given side by side 
with the English translation, and the whole forms a valuable 
source book for students of the drama or of medieval French. 
It will also appeal to those of the general public who have been 
interested in the recent interpretations of the story of Joan of 
Arc and who may be surprised to find that within very few 
years of her death the citizens of Orleans celebrated the end of 
the siege by an annual procession. Out of this developed the 
ancient chroncile play describing the deliverance of the city 
from its enemies and giving the story of Joan as it appeared to 
her contemporaries. 


The Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse. Chosen by D. N. 


SMITH. (8s. 6d. net. India Paper, Ios. net. Clarendon 
Press.) : 
The Poets’ Commonwealth: A Junior Anthology for Australian 

Schools. Edited by W. Murpocu. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 


University Press.) 

A Book of Christmas Verse. Selected by H. C. BEEcH1NG. Second 
Edition, Revised. (6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The First Part of King Henry the Fourth. Edited by G. B. SELLON. 
King Richard II. Edited by C. L. THOMASON. (18. 6d. each. 
Marshall.) 

Shakespeare's Much Ado About Nothing. 
ABBOTT. (Is. 4d. Dent.) 

A Short View of the English Stage, 1900-1926. By J. AGATE. 
(2s. 6d. net. Jenkins.) 

John Galsworthy as a Dramatic Artist. 
net. Duckworth.) 

Plays from History. Book III. Written and Presented by J. R. 
CROSSLAND. (10d. Nelson.) 

Shakespeare's Tragedy of Coriolanus. Edited by EVELYN SMITH. 
(1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

Nine Modern Plays. 
(1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

Little Plays from Shakespeare. First Series. Edited and Ar- 
ranged for Acting by EVELYN SMITH. (18. 9d. Nelson.) 

Milestones. By ARNOLD BENNETT and E. KNnosBLock. The 
Great Adventure. By ARNOLD BENNETT. (18. 6d. Methuen.) 

The First Part of Henry the Fourth. Edited by G. B. HARRISON 
and F. H. PritcHarp. (1s. Harrap.) 

Early Tudor Drama: Medwall, The Rostells, Heywood, and the 
Move Circle. By Dr. A. W. REED. (10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Little Gem Poetry Books. Edited by R. K. and M. I. R. PoL- 
KINGHORNE. (Books I, II, and III, 6d. each. Book IV, 8d. 
Bell.) 

Poems of the Welsh Border. 
Owen.) 

Carducci : The Taylorian Lecture, 1926. By J. BAILEY. (2s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

A New Theory of Dante’s Matelda. By RACHEL B. HARROWER. 
(2s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


Edited by E. C. 


By R. H. Coats. (6s. 


Selected and Edited by J. HAMPDEN. 


By J. WiıLLwyYN. (Is. net. Oswestry . 


GEOGRAPHY 


(1) A Complete School Geography. By E. G. R. Taytor. In 
Two volumes. Vol. I. The World: Its Physical Geography, 
Peoples, and Products. (5s. Methuen.) 


(2) A Junior Reader in Economic Geography. By V. C. SPARY. 
(2s. University of London Press.) 


(1) The first twelve chapters of (1) deal particularly 
with the terrestrial sphere, climate, and natural vegetation of 
the world, and the remaining chapters with the physical 
conditions and natural products of the continental regions. The 
lessons, full of detailed information and up-to-date facts, provide 
a satisfactory two years’ course of study for all examinations of 
matriculation standard. At the end of the book are some useful 
hints which will help the student to use the bdok in the most 
effective way. (2) Intended as an introduction to the study of 
economic geography, this attractive reader will undoubtedly 
fulfil its purpose. The most striking features of the book are its 
interesting descriptions, clearly printed text, and good picture 
illustrations. 


(1) Philips’ Synthetic Maps. By E. G. R. Taytor. Series 3, 
Europe. Series 6, North America. Series 9, Indian Empire. 
(1s. each set. Philip.) 

(1) Philips’ British Empire Calendar, 1927. (1s. Philip.) 

(3) Philips’ Visual Contour Atlas. Northampton Edition. 
(1s. 4d. Philip.) 

(1) In each set of this series, are (a) two coloured foundation 
maps showing respectively the relief of the land and density of 
population and vegetable products; (b) eight transparencies, 
showing political divisions, temperature, communication, etc. 
In using these sets, the various transparent maps must be 
imposed on the foundation maps in order to emphasize the 
geographical relationships and to illustrate the cause and effect 
of the given phenomena. Although not new, this method of 
teaching is a good one, and with the help of the teacher the 
intelligent pupil should benefit greatly by using these maps. 
(2) and (3). From the same firm come (a) ‘‘ The British Empire 
Calendar for 1927” containing much useful information as in 
previous years, and (b) another issue of the well-known contour 
atlases, with five special maps of Northampton. 


(1) The Land of Magellan. 
Methuen.) 


(2) Adventures of Exploration. Book V. Australia and New 
Zealand. By Sir J. S. KELTIE and S. C. GILMOUR. (2s. 3d. 
Philip.) 

(1) Having travelled extensively in South America, Mr. 
Barclay writes as an authority on the geography, history, and 
development of the continent. In this volume, he has compiled 
a most interesting and instructive account of the southern 
extremity of the continent and he has obtained materials for the 
work partly from his own experiences in the country and partly 
from original records. After describing Magellan’s passage 
through the strait which bears his name, he proceeds to show the 
importance of Drake’s discovery of Cape Horn; Cavendish’s 
expedition among the islands; the voyage of the Beagle. He 
also deals with the acquisition of the western part of Tierra del 
Fuego by Chile, and of Patagonia by the Argentine. (2) As in 
the other books of this useful series, the adventures of pioneers 
and explorers are well described. Book V on Australia and New 
Zealand provides a course of reading lessons which will rouse the 
interest of the dullest pupil in a class. 


By W. S. BARcLay. (128. 6d. net. 


Geography from the Air: An Introduction to General Geography 
for Junior Pupils. By Dr. E. M. SANDERS. (28. 6d. Nelson.) 

Nelson's Geography Practice: A Graduated Course of Geography, 
combining the Features of Text-books, Map-books, and 
Exercise-books, for Individual Work. Edited by Dr. J. 
GUNN. America. (1s. 6d. Nelson,) 

Australia and New Zealand. By J. Bruce. (1s. 6d. Nisbet.) 

The Oxford Picture Geographies. By H. McKay. Text-book IV. 
Communications. Text-book V. Climate. Text-book VI. 
Towns and Industries. (28. 6d. net each. Pupil’s Books IV, 
V, VI, Paper, 6d. each; Limp Cloth, 8d. each. Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Valley of Arno: A Study of its Geography, History, and 
Works of Art. By E. Hutton. (21s. net. Constable.) 

The Highways of the World: A Geographical Reading Book for 
Use in Schools. By A. E. Mckittiam. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. (2s. 6d. Bell.) ' 
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HISTORY 


(1) State and Commons: An Introductory History of the British 
Commonwealth. Vol. III. 1832-1921. By S. S. CAMERON. 
(2s. 3d. Bell.) 

(2) A New History of Great Britain. Bv R. B. Mowat. Part III. 
From the Treaty of Vienna to the Present Day. (4s. Oxford 
University Press.) 

(3) Makers of British History. Book III. 1793-1914. By R. B. 
Mowat. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

These three text-books all deal with Britain in the nineteenth 
century. (1) Mr. Cameron’s sketch of the period, 1832-1921 
is simple and elementary. Its main characteristic is that it 
attempts to combine political with social and economic history, 
presenting each critical event from two aspects, viz., from the 
point of view of the Government and from the point of view 
of the governed. The method is novel and stimulating. 
(2) Mr. Mowat concludes his workmanlike New History in three 
Parts with a capable and interesting survey of the period, 1815- 
1926. In this volume, as in its predecessors, the outstanding 
feature is the magnificent series of illustrations. In these the 
Oxford University Press is setting a standard which is at present 
unrivalled. (3) The same indefatigable Mr. Mowat presents in 
his ‘‘ Makers of British History,” Vol. III, a collection of a 
dozen brief biographies, beginning with Nelson and ending with 
Lord Roberts. Each sketch is illustrated. A chronological 
table links the subjects together. 

The American Civil War: A Brtef Sketch. 
(7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This brief, but lucid and interesting, essay is one of the first 
fruits of the establishment at Oxford of the Harmsworth Chair 
of American History. Under the direction of Prof. S. E. 
Morison, the author has studied the immense literature of the 
American Civil War, and with skill and impartiality has 
examined the causes of the great conflict, has traced its course, 
and estimated its consequences. Six maps are included. 


Economic History of England. By M. Briccs. Second Edition. 
(8s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

This useful summary of economic history has deservedly 
reached a second edition. A large number of minor corrections 
and additions have been made, and a new chapter has been 
inserted in order to bring the narrative up to date. 


By D. KNowLEs. 


Rome the Law-Giver. By Prof. J. DECLAREUIL. 
Kegan Paul.) 

Primitive Italy and the Beginnings of Roman Imperialism. By 
Prof. L. Homo. (16s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Epochs of American History. Expansion and Reform, 1889-1926. 
By Prof. J. S. Bassett. (6s. Longmans.) 

Our Nation’s History. By T. Younc. (3s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) 

From Constantine to Bismarck: An Introductory Course of 
European and General History for Middle Forms. By A. B. 
ARCHER. (48. Cambridge University Press.) 

Black’s Illustrated History Note-Books. By G. H. REED. 


(16s. net. 


Book V. The Early Georges, 1714-1820. Book VI. Modern 
Times. (6d. each. Black.) 
British History, 1603-1660. By G. B. SmitH. (2s. Bell.) 


Social and Industrial History of Britain. 
Ramsay. (3s. Chambers.) 

Greece. By M. A. HAMILTON. (4s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 
Britannia’s Childhood and Growth: An Historical Geography of 
the British Isles. By A. J. BERRY. (2s. gd. Pitman.) 

An Economic History of Modern Britain: The Early Railway 
Age, 1820-1850. By Dr. J. H. CLAPHAM. (25s. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

A First History of England. By Dr. M. W. KEATINGE. 
Edition. (2s. 6d. limp cloth. Black.) 

Our Early Ancestors: An Introductory Study of Mesolithic, 
Neolithic, and Copper Age Cultures in Europe and Adjacent 
Regions. By M. C. Burkitt. (7s. od. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

A History of Ireland and Her People to the Close of the Tudor 
Period. By ELFANOR HULL. (18s. net. Harrap.) 

English Women in Life and Letters. By M. PHILLIPS and W. S. 
TOMKINSON. (10s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Everyday Life in Anglo-Saxon, Viking, and Norman Times. 
Written and Illustrated by MARJORIE and C. H. B. QUEN- 
NELL. (58. net. Batsford.) 

The Legacy of the Middle Ages. Edited by C. G. Crump and 
E. F. Jacos. (1os. net. Clarendon Press.) 

History of the People of England: From the Earliest Times to 
1066. By ADELINE I. Russet. (2s. 6d. Sheldon Press.) 


By Dr. A. A. W. 


Third 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A New History of Spanish Literature. By J. FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 
(12s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


In 1898 James Fitzmaurice-Kelly published ‘‘ A History of 
Spanish Literature ’’ which became the standard work on the 
subject, and, translated into Spanish, was considered by eminent 
authorities in Spain to be the best treatment of Spanish literary 
history which had ever been penned. The original work was 
good, but this new history is even better. Revision, correction, 
and emendation over a period of twenty-six years have produced 
in this volume an exceptionally fine piece of writing. Prof. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly had his favourite periods and authors, but 
he has not allowed his personal predilections to overweight the 
plan of the history. Each period is given full appreciation, and a 
very complete bibliography will be found to be most useful to 
the student. If anything were needed to perpetuate the memory 
of this great scholar, this present volume would fulfil most 
adequately that need. 


Chrestomathie Francaise : Morceaux Choisis de Prose et de Poésie, 
avec Prononciation Figurée a l’ Usage des Étrangers, Précédés 
dune Introduction sur la Méthode Phonétigue. Par J. Passy 
et A. RAMBEAU. Cinquième Edition Revue et Corrigée. 
(6s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


The “ Chrestomathie ” by Jean Passy and Paul Rambeau, 
first issued in 1897, is familiar to phoneticians, who will be glad 
to know that the fifth edition has now appeared, revised and 
corrected by Paul Passy — for both of the authors have now 
passed away. The introduction deals at some length with the 
principles of the direct method as formulated by the I.P.A.; it 
is followed by “ notions de phonétique française ” and a bibli- 
ography which is not quite up to date. There are about 120 
pages of phonetic transcription, with the ordinary spelling on 
opposite pages. The texts represent a very wide range of reading 
matter, from modern conversational French to la Fontaine 
and Moliére; most of the pieces are nineteenth century prose 
and lyric verse. 


Ehrke’s Guide to Advanced German Prose Composition: a New 
Edition Prepared by H. F. EGGELING and Prof. K. WILD- 
HAGEN. (3s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) D. 

This book, first published twenty-five years ago, has been 
thoroughly overhauled by Mr. Eggeling and Prof. Wildhagen. 
and the changes they have made have greatly enhanced the 
value of the book. The spelling has been modernized, and the 
grammatical introduction has been modified by the addition 
of certain points connected with syntax. The number of 
passages dealing with military and historical subjects has been 
reduced, while extracts of a conversational and of a scientitic 
character have been added. As there is rather a shortage of 
good books for the teaching of German composition, the ap- 
pearance of this book in its revised form is to be welcomed. 


Le Grand Savant. Adapté par E. J. A. Groves. Le Chapeau 


Enchanté et Autres Fantaistes. Par A. S. Sack. (6d. each. 
Blackie.) 
French Practice for General School Examinations. By R. G. 


CATHELIN. (28. 9d. Blackie.) 

Le Francais pour les Jeunes. By G. G. Soromon. Book I. La 
Vie de Madame Souris. (1s.) Book II. La Vie de Madame 
Lapine. (1s. 4d.) Book III. Les Lapins et les Souris. (1s. €d. 
Dent.) 

Preliminary French Course. 
Tutorial Press.) 

Contes du Moyen Age. F. Strowski Le Porteur du Rouleau des 
Morts. Mme. de Witt. Charlemagne et le Serpent. Jules 
Lemaitre. Le Voeu de Vivien; Le Renégat. Edited by Prof. 
T. B. RupMosE- Brown. (1s. 3d. Clarendon Press.) 

A Book of French Verse. Collected by St. J. Lucas. New and 
Enlarged Edition. (4s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Vom deutschen Geist der Neuzeit: Eine Einführung und Eine 
Auswahl. Outlines of Modern German Thought, with 
Illustrative Specimens of German Prose. Selected by 
Dr. W. R. SCHWEIZER. (48. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press.) 


Third Edition. (2s. University 
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The English Ayre. By P. WaRLOCK. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford | why not write the tune on a separate stave and arrange the 


University Press.) 
In his book of the great musicians, Mr. Scholes has included 
a little dictionary of British composers of our own times, and 
among them is Philip Heseltine. ‘‘ When he writes about music 
he uses his own name,” says the author; “ and when he writes 
music he calls himself ‘ Peter Warlock.’’’ And now comes this 


little book, which is certainly about music to confound the critics ` 


further! Starting with John Dowland, Peter Warlock traces the 
history and development of the English Ayre with great skill 
and insight. Many of the composers mentioned will be unfami- 
liar names to the ordinary reader, such as John Danyel (who is 
not even mentioned in Groves Dictionary), Robert Jones (not to 
be confounded with his namesake, the pre-Reformation com- 
poser of Church music), the unfortunate Captain Tobias Hume, 
Alfonso Ferrabosco the younger, and others, whose claims to 
our notice as having contributed something to our national 
heritage of ‘‘ Tune’’ Mr. Warlock so ably champions. Indeed, 
the author’s careful research into the most celebrated period of 
English musical development, viz., the Elizabethan, has resulted 
in a work most interesting and instructive. Madrigal singers 
especially, in the chapters on ‘‘ Some Technical Considerations,” 
will find some valuable hints on rhythm and metre, and the 
author's hints to editors—to transcribe the accompaniments 
originally designed for the lute and viol without any alteration of 
notes whatever—we heartily endorse. 


Tune Book for the Little Children's Hymnal. 
GapsBy and D. S. KIRKNEss. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

This collection of hymns for children seems to fulfil all that 
the compilers claim for it. One thing only strikes us, ‘‘ the 
lay-out ’’ of the harmonies for the accompanist. The average 
pianist in the preparatory department of secondary schools is 
not often a very resourceful performer, and as we conclude these 
hymns are to be sung in unison by the children with an accom- 
paniment on the piano or the “ monium ” as the case may be, 


Compiled by S. E. 


accompaniments in such a manner that (without offence) any 
fool could play them ! 


The Complete Book of the Great Musicians : A Course in Appre- 
ciation for Young Readers. By P. A. SCHOLES. (12s. 6d. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The first, second, and third books of the Great Musicians 
have already received notice in these columns. The complete 
work, now in its sixth edition, should find its way into every 
school library, for not only will it be found helpful as a basis 
for a tatk on appreciation, but filled as it is with excellent 
illustrations, musical examples, charts, and diagrams on form, 
&c., the personal possession and reading of the book will convey 
vivid impressions which should stimulate the most languid 
mind to take a real and living interest in music. 


Musical Games for Little Ones. Collected by E. C. GRIFFITHS. 
(38. 6d. net. Evans.) 

The Listener's History of Music: A Book for any Concert-goer, 
Pianolist, Gramophonist, or Radio Listener, Providing also 
a Course of Study for Adult Classes in the Appreciation of 
Music. By P. A. Scores. With Incidental Notes by Sir 
W. H. Hapow, Sir R. R. Terry, and Dr. E. Walker. In 
Two Volumes. Vol. I. To Beethoven. Second Edition. (6s. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Sweet Winter: A Fantasy Operetta for Children. Words by 
R. BENNETT. Music by G. WILLIAMS. (3s. 6d. Curwen.) 

Music in the Intermediate Forms. By Prof. Litran E. BUCKE. 
(38. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Don'ts for Choirboys. By J. NEWTON. (6d. net. Heffer.) 

A First School Music Course. By W. J. R. Gisss. (Teachers’ 


Book, 6s. Pupils’ Book, 1s. Cambridge University Press.) 
Twelve Songs from “ Playtime and Company.” Verses by E. V. 
Lucas. Music by H. Finck. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen. 


Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew.) 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


Individual Differences in the Intelligence of School Children. By 
Prof. MARY M. WENTWoRTH. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press.) 

The investigation recorded in this book is based upon an 
examination of 1,001 school children covering a period of two 
school years. The last and most interesting chapter deals with 
112 ‘‘ individual case studies,” including 16 pairs of twins, 
11 superior children, groups of neurotic and mentally deficient 
children, 10 children with special abilities and disabilities, 
ro children of average intelligence, some family case studies, 
and 12 Italians. The author is specially on her guard against 
attaching too much importance to intelligence tests, which need 
to be accompanied by an individual study of the child from all 
angles, and to be interpreted qualitatively as well as quanti- 
tatively. The investigation strikes us as an exceptionally 
careful piece of work. 


Elements of Psychology. By MARGARET DRUMMOND and Dr. S. H. 
MELLONE. Sixth Edition, Revised. (10s. 6d. net. Black- 
wood.) 

A book which has reached its sixth edition has obviously 
found favour in the eyes of a certain kind of reader. The main 
lines of treatment are adhered to. The amount of physiological 
matter has, wisely we think, been reduced. The authors have 
essayed the difficult task of incorporating in their treatment 
some account of psycho-analysis. Here they seem to us likely 
to please nobody. Some will regard their account as too meagre 
to be really helpful, and others will think that so controversial 
a subject should not yet find a place in an elementary text- 
book. We observe that in several places the treatment amounts 
to little more than a directory to the literature of the subject. 
Perhaps the best thing we can say about the book is that it 
should prove useful to candidates for examinations. 


Practical Psychology: Human Nature in Everyday Life. 
Prof. E. S. RoBinson. (7s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 
Prof. Robinson has succeeded in writing a book on “ Human 
Nature in Everyday Life’’ without any discussion of the 
instincts as the main drives of human behaviour, or of purpose, 
or temperament, or the sentiments. He is a Behaviourist, to 
whom the nature of an individual is merely the sum of his 
habits. There are useful chapters on the Nervous System and 


By 


the Operation of Hahits—in each case illustrated by very clear 
diagrams—but as an introduction to the most human of the 
sciences, it is singularly inadequate. 


A First Laboratory Guide in Psychology. By Dr. Mary COLLINS 
and Dr. J. DREVER. (5s. net. Methuen.) - 

A thoroughly practical and useful laboratory guide for first- 
year students of psychology. Most of the experiments are 
arranged for students working in pairs, and acting alternately 
as experimenter and subject. Full directions are given as to 
the apparatus, the procedure, and the keeping of records. 


Psychoanalysis Explained and Criticised. By A. E. BAKER. 
(Cloth, 3s. 6d. Paper, 2s. 6d. Sheldon Press.) 

This little book fulfils the author’s claims for it: unlike most 
books on the subject, it is simple, critical, free from nastiness, 
and cheap. On the whole, Mr. Baker treats Freud fairly, but 
passes too lightly over Jung and Adler. His final conclusion is 
that psychoanalvsis contains much plausible speculation, many 
interesting and amusing assumptions, but is as yet not proven. 


The Child in the Changing Home. By Dr. C. W. KimmMins. (2s. 6d. 
net. Jenkins.) 

The Mind and the Film: A Treatise on the Psychological Factors 
in the Film. By G. F. Buckie. (5s. net. Routledge.) 
Gifted Children: Their Nature and Nurture. By Prof. L. S. 

HOLLINGWORTH. (8s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 


Essentials of Logic. By Prof. A. WoLF. (5s. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Dr. Wolf has added another useful text-book to his series on 
logic and scientific method. This one, like the others, can be 
heartily recommended for the use of beginners. It is a simple, 
clear, and straightforward presentation of the essentials of the 
subject, ignoring all confusing discussions on moot points, and 
also all the philosophical problems which arise out of the study 
of logic. The author promises a later book to deal with these 


omissions. 


The Saint-Simontan Religion in Germany : A Study of the Young 
German Movement. By E. M. BUTLER. (218. net. Cam. 
bridge University Press.) 
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The Functions of the Body: An Outline of Phystology. By 
Prof. V. H. MotTraM. (73. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 

This outline is intended to serve as an introduction to physi- 
ology for students of nursing, domestic science, teaching, &c., 
and for the intelligent general public, as well as for medical 
students. It has the great merit of presenting the modern views 
of physiologists in less technical form (and at a far less expendi- 
ture of money and time) than do the advanced treatises. Let 
no reader be discouraged by the difficulty of the first three 
chapters—they are not arm-chair reading; the other eight 
are plain sailing, and reder easier the first three on revision. 


Winter Blossoms from the Outdoor Garden: A Descriptive List of 
Exotic Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants that Flower in 
the Outdoor Garden in the British Isles during the Months of 
December, January, and February, for the Use of Amateur 
Gardeners. Alphabetically Arranged. By A. W. DARNALL. 
(21s. net. Reeve.) 

A most welcome book for all garden-lovers, and one that will 
tempt many to find a few shillings from the pocket and a few 
square feet in the garden for colour and perfume during the 
winter months. The cultural directions for the several species 
are just those that the amateur needs. 


Test Papers in Botany: For the Use of Candidates Preparing for 
School Certificates, Matriculation, Oxford Locals, College of 
Preceptors, and Similar Examinations. By Dr. E. DRABBLE. 
(2s. Pitman.) 

Teachers and candidates alike will find these hundred test 
` papers most helpful. The collective syllabuses of the examina- 
tion are covered thoroughly and with good judgment. The 
preface contains valuable hints on the construction of diagrams 
—obviously the outcome of experience of the common faults and 
failings of examinees. 


British Birds. Written and Illustrated by A. THORBURN. In 
Four Volumes. Vol. IV. New Edition. (16s. net. Long- 
mans.) 

With this volume the new edition of Mr. Thorburn’s admirable 
work is completed. It is a veritable masterpiece of bird 
portraiture, whether viewed by the artist or the ornithologist. 
This final volume gives us the Limicolae (snipe, &c.), Gaviae 
(gulls, &c.), Alcae (guillemots, &c.), Divers and Grebes, and the 
Tubinares (petrels, &c.). 


General Incrganic Chemistry. By Prof. M. C. SNK&ED. (128. 6d. 
net. Ginn.) 

Prof. Sneed has attempted in the present book to prepare 
students for the further study of chemistry and related sciences, 
and at the same time to make the treatment broad enough to 
meet the needs of the large numbers whose major interests lie 
in other fields. He has therefore tried to reach a proper balance 
between descriptive and theoretical matter, and has certainly 
succeeded in writing a book which will hold the reader’s interest 
and also give him an insight into the problems and methods of 
the science. The general presentation and arrangement are 
those characteristic of America, and English teachers who are 
attracted by them will find Prof. Sneed very much to their 
taste. Those, however, who are nauseated by “ sulphur” 
spelled with an “ f,’ and by other Americanisms, are warned 
that the book has patent signs of a Transatlantic origin. 


Practical Colloid Chemistry. By Prof. W. OstwaLp. With the 
Collaboration of Dr. P. Wotskr and Dr. A. Kunn. Trans- 
lated by Dr. I. N. Kucetmass and Dr. T. K. CLEVELAND. 
(7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


This is the fourth edition of this well-known book, so that we 
need say little in commendation of it; most teachers of chemistry 
already know its value and have used it in their classes. In 
the present edition, fifteen entirely new experiments have been 
added, and the others have been thoroughly tested again and 
revised where they could be improved. In case there should be 
any who have not yet made the acquaintance of this fascinating 
and useful manual, we would draw the attention of science 
teachers in schools to the fact that many of the experiments 
described can easily be carried out in the school laboratory and 
with a minimum of apparatus. The book is excellently printed 
and very well produced. 


Chemistry Questions tor Rapid Remsion (First Series). 
CRABB. (6d. Oxford. The Holywell Press.) 

Mr. Crabb’s questions are of the usua] type, such as are set 

by every teacher of chemistry to his elementary sets. To have 

them in printed form is convenient, and will be useful to the 

young teacher who has not yet acquired experience of the 


By W. H. 


intellectual calibre of his classes. To the accomplished teacher 

there is nothing of particular value in the questions. 

The Electron in Oridation-Reduction. By Prof. De Witt T. 
KEACH. (2s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

A specialized little book, in which the application of the 
electronic theory is made to common oxidizing and reducing 
reactions. The author claims that this method of teaching 
has been very successful with elementary university students, 
but it seems to us that the time is not yet ripe for its adoption 
in the schools of this country. Indeed, frankness compels us 
to admit that we regard it more as a fad than as a useful con- 
tribution to methods of teaching chemistry. 

A Junior Inorganic Chemistry. By R. H. SPEAR. 
Edition. (6s. 6d. net. Churchill.) 

Mr. Spear has evidently found the usual difficulty in selecting 
the best order of treatment of the facts of elementary chemistrv. 
He has made some alterations in the present, second, edition of 
his Junior Inorganic Chemistry and in our opinion has thereby 
much improved it. The earlier introduction of equations is in 
accordance with modern methods, and should render his book more 
acceptable to the average teacher. A good many of the draw- 
ings are rather crudely executed, and the paper upon which the 
book is printed is very poor. In view of the fact that the text 
and general treatment are both exceedingly good, we feel that 
Mr. Spear’s publishers have scarcely done him justice, and we 
hope that when the edition reaches its second impression these 


Second 


defects may be rectified. We would suggest, too. that an 


increase in the amount of historical information—now tested in 

many elementary examinations—would render the book much 

more attractive and useful. 

Classified Problems in Chemistry. By D. B. Briaas. 
Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

This little book should prove very useful to teachers of 
chemistry. It contains a wide and intelligent selection of 
numerical problems, ranging from the most elementary up to 
the standard of university scholarships. We have often felt 
that such a book was badly needed ; the preparation or accumu- 
lation of numerical problems takes a great deal of time, which 
a teacher can often ill afford. Here an ample collection is ready 
to hand, and we think that any one who buys the book will 
consider his money well spent. 
Chemistry for Agricultural Students. 

University Tutorial Press.) 

Mr. Adie's wide experience of teaching chemistry to agricul- 
tural students would lead us to expect a book of unusual 
merit from his hand, and we are not disappointed. He has 
endeavoured, with success, not merely to provide the student 
with the necessary elementary information, but to show him 
that even the most fundamental facts and inferences of chem- 
istry have at once a bearing on his practical work and observa- 
tions. In other words, the vital importance of scientiftc method, 
which is too easily overlooked in a course of this kind, is here 
emphasized in a masterly fashion. The general get-up of the 
book is of that uniformly high standard which we have come 
to associate with the University Tutorial Press. 

A Short History of Botany. By Dr. R. J. HARVEY-GIBSON. 
(2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Teachers have long wanted a book of this type to place in the 
hands of their pupils. Some knowledge of the elements of 
botany is, necessarily, assumed ; hence the right time to bring 
this book into use is probably at the beginning of the pupil's 
second-year course. We heartily commend it to all teachers of 
biology. 

Microscopic Fresh Water Life. By F. J. W. PLASKITT. 
net. Chapman & Hall.) 

Members of field clubs and similar societies will find helpful 
information in these pages regarding the microscopic flora and 
fauna of ponds, ditches, and other waters likely to claim their 
attention, and many useful “ tips” concerning apparatus and 
methods of collecting. The literary style leaves a good deal to 
be desired ; but the descriptions and illustrations are generally 
adequate for the identification of specimens. 


Popular Education in Public Health. By Dr. W. A. DALEY and 
HESTER VINEY. (6s. net. Lewis.) 

Modern Astronomy: Its Rise and Progress. By Dr. H. Mac- 
PHERSON. (6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Groundwork of Economics: For Matriculation and Higher 
School Certificate Candidates. With Test Questions. By 
H. A. SILVERMAN. (48. 6d. Pitman.) 

(Continued on page 114) 
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BOOKS ON NATURE STUDY 
HOW AND WHY STORIES (Illustrated Readers 


in Science and Nature Study). Junior—Intermediate— 
Senior. 
*,* Send for detailed List. 


A FIRST BOOK OF NATURE STUDY. 


By ERNEST STENHOUSE, B.Sc. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO NATURE STUDY. 


By ERNEST STENHOUSE, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc. Illustrated. 
4s. 6d. Also Part I (with chapter on Ecology). 2s. 6d. 
Part II, Animal Life. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO NATURE 
STUDY. By A. B. Lamont, M.A., B.Sc. 1s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF NATURE STUDY. syp 


LANGE. 5s. 6d. net. 


THE AIM AND METHOD IN NATURE 
STUDY. By CHARLES R. Lona. Is. 3d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY 
THROUGH NATURE STUDY. with Direc- 


tions for Practical Work. (Invertebrates). Second 
Edition. By RosaLiz LutHam, B.Sc. Illustrated. 1os. 


MACMILLAN’S WALL PICTURES OF 
FARM AN | MALS. Unmounted, 1s. net 


each; mounted on card, varnished, and hanger, 3s. 6d. 
net each ; mounted on calico, with rollers, and varnished, 
4s. 6d. net each. 


A FIRST BOOK OF RURAL SCIENCE. 


By J. J. GREEN, B.Sc. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. 


LEND, M.A., B.Sc. Illustrated. 23. 6d. 


A FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 


HEALEY, A.R.C.Sc. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


A FIRST BOOK OF SCHOOL GARDENING. 


By Arex. LoGAN. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SCHOOL 
GARDENING. By ALEXANDER LOGAN. 4s. 
THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. sy ep. J. s. 


Lay. Illustrated. Cloth-lined, 1s. 6d. 


GARDENING FOR THE IGNORANT. sry 


Mrs. C. W. EARLE and Miss ETHEL CASE. 2s. 6d. net. 
READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL KNOW- 


LEDGE. Fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. 
TILLERS OF THE GROUND. (Plant Life). By Marion I. 
NEWBIGIN, D.Sc. 

THREADS IN THE blew OF LIFE (Animal Life). 


MARGARET and Prof. |]. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


LESSONS ON COUNTRY LIFE. py uy. BM. 


BucHANAN, B.A., and R. R. C. GrReGory. Illustrated. 4s. 


JUNIOR COUNTRY READERS. 3, nH. 5. w. 


BuCHANAN, B.A., and R. R. C. GREGORY. Illustrated. 
No. I. 1s. 3d. No. II. 2s. No. III. 2s. 6d. 


SENIOR COUNTRY READERS. psynH.B.m. 
BuCHANAN, B.A. Illustrated. No. I. 2s. 6d. No. III. 
2s. 6d. 

*, Macmillan List of Works of Nature Study post free 
on application. 


By H. Bur- 


By ELIZABETH 


By 


MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST 


THE GREAT WAR BETWEEN ATHENS 
AND SPARTA. A Companion to “ The Military 


History of Thucydides.” By BERNARD W. HENDERSON, 
M.A., D.Litt., Author of ‘‘ Civil War and Rebellion in the 
Roman Empire.” A Companion to the ‘ Histories of 
Tacitus.” With numerous Maps and Plans. 1Ss. net. 


THE SCIENCE OF PIANOFORTE 


TECHNIQU E. By Tuomas FIELDEN, Professor of the 
Pianoforte, Royal College of Music. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

A study of the application of physiological and mechanical 
principles to the problems of pianoforte technique. 


THE 
SCHOOL KIPLING 
4s. each 
THE JUNGLE BOOK.  inustratea. 
THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK.  inustratea. 
PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. mustratea. 


REWARDS AND FAIRIES. 


The Schoolmaster.—“ We congratulate the famous Macmillan firm in pro- 
ducing special school edftions of these notable books. They are in handy 
form, well bound, clearly printed, and superbly illustrated.” 


THE GOLDEN TREASU RY. Selected from the 


best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language, 
and arranged, with Notes, by Francis T. PALGRAVE. 
With a Supplementary Fifth Book, selected, arranged, 
and annotated by LAURENCE BINYON. 28. 


The Times Literary Supplement: * By his choice and arrangement of the 
poems of this book Mr. Binyon has temporarily completed ‘ The Golden 
Treasury ’ and permanently improved it.”’ 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. NEW VOLS. 


DICKENS. THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


Abridged by DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. Illustrated. 


SELECTIONS FROM SHELLEY. 


E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. Is. 6d. 


COBBETT’S RURAL RIDES. (Selections), 


edited with an Introduction, by Guy Boas. ıs. gd. 
*.* Complete List post free on application. 


THE SCIENTIFIC DESIGN OF MASONRY 


Edited by 


ARCHES. With numerous Examples. By T. 
ALEXANDER, Hon. Mem. Inst. C.E.I., and the late 
Dr. A. W. THomMson. Illustrated by 25 Diagrams. Paper. 
6s. net. 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. By CLEMENT V. 


DvuRELL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Winchester 
College. 7s. 6d. 

The Mathematical Gazette, in a review of the volume of which this is an 
abridged form, says: ‘‘ The author possesses a thorough grasp of his subject 
and the power of presenting it in an eminently attractive manner. . . . The 
book is a notable and most attractive addition to the literature of the subject.” 


Also ANSWERS, HINTS, and SOLUTIONS of the Exercises 
in same. Limp. 2s. 6d. 


MOTHERGRAFT FOR SCHOOL GIRLS. 


By FLorence Horspoor, L.O.S., C.R.S.I. With a 
Preface by Lady Monn, D.B.E. Second Edition, Illus- 
trated. Limp cloth. 1s. 9d. 

Nursing Notes.—" A new edition of an extremely valuable and useful little 


book ; it gives practically verbatim a set of very simple and sensible lectures 
with demonstrations suiteble for older schoolgirls. 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


An Outline Introduction to the History of Religions. By Dr. T. H. 
ROBINSON. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Dr. Robinson’s volume is in the nature of a prolegomena to 
the study of the history of religions, and as such will serve a 
very useful purpose. After an admirable introductory chapter, 
in which the nature of religion is discussed, chapters are devoted 
to “ Proto-Religion’’ (II), “ Animism ” (III), “ Polytheism ” 
(IV), “ Philosophy and Religion” (V), “ Philosophical Re- 
ligions ” (VI), “ Monotheism ” (VII), “ Islam ” (VIII), “ Chris- 
tianity ” (IX). The author’s treatment of the material is com- 
petent, objective, and scientific. The outline treatment is 
preserved throughout. Dr. Robinson is to be congratulated on 
a successful book. 


A Book of Church History. By SUSAN CUNNINGTON. 
Longmans.) 

To trace the history of the Church from the beginning down 
to the present time, in a volume of 252 pages, might seem an 
impossible task ; nevertheless it has been done, and remarkably 
well done, by Miss Susan Cunnington. Father Hugh Pope 
well describes her work as “a marvel of condensation.” It is 
written from the Roman Catholic point of view, is well indexed, 
and remarkably useful, especially for modern developments. 


The Story Behind the Gospels. By Dr. B. M. ALLEN. (38. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 


(3s. 6d. 


Everyday Prayers. (2s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement.) 

From Babylon to Bethlehem: The Story of the Jews for the last 
Five Centuries before Christ. By L. E. BRowne. (33. 6d. 
net. Heter.) 

Youth sn World Service. For Leaders of Brigades, Clubs, 
Guilds, Guides, Scouts, and Other Youth Groups. By H. T. 
VODDEN and C. A. MARTIN. (18s. net. Edinburgh House 
Press.) 

Hymns from the Church Hymnary. Revised Edition, 1927. 
(6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Christian Mission in Africa. A Study Based on the Work 
of the International Conference at Le Zoute, Belgium, 
September 14 to 21, 1926. By E. W. SMITH. (3s. 6d. net. 
The International Missionary Council.) 

The First and Second Books of the Kings: In the Text of the 
Revised Version, with Introduction, Maps, Notes, Questions, 
Subjects for Study and Index. Edited by the Rev. A. R. 
WHITHAM. (2s. 6d. each. Rivingtons.) 

Religion in the Making: Lowell Lectures, 1926. By Prof. A. N. 
WHITEHEAD. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
Examples of San Bernardino. Chosen by ADA HARRISON. (108. 6d. 

net. Gerald Howe.) 

The Conduct of Public Worship. By B. D. Jones. (2s. 6d. net. 
Heffer.) 


Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the January Competition is awarded to 
‘“* Mosella,” proxime accessit, “ Holly.” 

The winner of the December Competition is Mr. H. 
Cradock-Watson, Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby, 
Liverpool, but as he wins for the second time within twelve 
months, the prize goes to *‘ Blackheath,” Mr. A. Watson 
Bain, 112 Shooter’s Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E. 3, whose 
pleasing version we printed in our last issue. 

The winner of the November Competition was Miss 
M. C. R. McKay, Ardbana Terrace, Coleraine, Co. Derry, 
Ireland. 

We classify the fifty-nine versions received as follows : 
Class I.—Mosella, Holly, Trina, Lacy, Cassandra, Blackheath, 
F. W. Macnamara, Superannuated, Beetle, 
J. M. C., Dane, Chingleput, Corbyfin, Decima, 
R. E. G., Llanandras, Primavera, Gael, Aspirant, 
Logiebuchan, J. E. M., Unlucky, A. B., Char- 
donne, C. N. R., Yendu, Septuagenarian, Mike, 
Nemo, Bésigue, John Peel. 

Class II.—J].N. W., Ardconaig, J. S., Als Ob, Menevia, Malou, 
Miles, Leander, Jaime, Garnet, Domar, Anna 
Knowles Merritt, Coll, Esse quam videri, Pixie, 
T. G. 

Class III. .—ĦHibernia, E. P. S., Pervenche, Auburn, Petit- 
Pierre, R. A. D., B. E. D. E., Treize Ans, 
Crépuscule, T. œ R., Plus-ou-moins. 


EXTRACT FROM “‘L’OISEAU BLEU S'EST ENDORMI...” BY 
JEAN VIOLLIS 

La famille de Mlle Coustouze n’était pas du pays. Bonne- 

maman, qui connaissait toutes les ascendances, racontait 


qu'avant la Révolution, la grand’-mére Coustouze, originaire du 
Libournais, tenait une faiencerie à Tarragone d'Espagne. Un 
dimanche qu'elle assistait au prone, voilà qu'un capucin monte en 
chaire, annonce qu’en France on persécute prêtres et nobles, et 
tire un poignard de sa robe en s'écriant: “ Vengeons le Christ, 
mes frères! Voici comment il fait traiter les Frangais!’’ 1l se 
met en même temps à taillader le bord de la chaire avec son 
poignard. 

La grand’-mére Coustouze était veuve; le soir même, elle 
plante là sa faiencerie, et s'embarque avec ses enfants vers la 
terre de France où n'étant ni noble, ni prêtre, elle pense n'avoir 
rien à redouter. Elle arrive à Marseille : pendant la nuit, on 
vient pendre un individu à la lanterne de l'hôtel. A Lyon, où 
elle s'enfuit, on noie deux femmes sous ses yeux. Elle se met en 
route pour Libourne, espérant trouver la paix dans sa ville natale, 
mais elle apprend en route que tous ses cousins sont emprisonnés. 
Le hasard d'un relais l'amène à Lunegarde; elle est lasse; le 
, bourg paraît tranquille : pourquoi ne pas s'y reposer? Elle s'y 
reposa pendant vingt ans, C'est-à-dire jusqu’à sa mort. Bonne- 
maman la représentait comme une sainte. 


Elle aimait moins la Coustouze actuelle. Notre petite voisine 
était une personne toute sèche, toute rebiffée ; la bile la travaillait 
sans répit ; elle se défendait comme une guêpe sans que personne 
Vattaquat; l'approche d'un être vivant lui faisait l'effet d'un 
défi ; elle dressait sa taille maigre, présentait ses ongles, et passait 
sa langue à petits coups rapides entre ses lèvres. 


TRANSLATED BY “ MOSELLA ” 


The family of Mlle Coustouze was not from that part of the 
country. Grandmamma, who knew everybody's ancestry, used 
to relate how, before the Revolution, grandmother Coustouze, 
a native of the district of Libourne, had had an earthenware 
manufactory at Tarragona in Spain. One Sunday, when she was 
present at the sermon, a Capuchin friar mounted the pulpit and 
after announcing that priests and nobles were being persecuted 
in France, drew a dagger from his habit and cried out: “ Let us 
avenge Christ, brethren! This is the way one ought to treat the 
French!” At the same time he began slashing the edge of the 
pulpit with his dagger. Grandmother Coustouze was a widow. 
The same evening she abandoned her manufactory and took ship 
with her children for France where, seeing she was neither noble 
nor priest, she thought there was nothing to fear. She landed at 
Marseilles: that night a man was hanged on the lamp-post of 
her hotel. 

At Lyons, whither she fled, they drowned two women before 
her very eyes. She set out for Libourne in the hope of finding 
peace in her native town, but learned on the way that all her 
cousins were in prison. It was the mere accident of a relay of 
post horses that brought her to Lunegarde; she was tired out; 
the little town looked peaceful: why not take a rest there ? 
And rest there she did for twenty years, that is to say, until her 
death. Grandmamma used to depict her as a saint. 

The present Miss Coustouze she liked less, our little neighbour 
was very cold and quite refractory ; her choler never left her a 
moment’s peace; she was in the habit of defending herself like 
a wasp even if no one attacked her: the approach of a living 
being acted on her like a challenge: she would pull up her thin 
fizure, show her nails and jerk out her tongue quickly between 
her lips. | 

Both “ Mosella ” and “ Holly ” sent perfect translations, 
but ‘‘ Mosella’s’’ English style was a trifle better than 
“ Holly’s.’”’ There were versions with still better style, but 
alas! their writers went down over some fault in trans- 
lation. For instance, one of the best English passages 
received was sent by “ F. W. Macnamara,” but he trans- 
lated la bile la travaillait sans répit as a martyr to ever- 
recurring bilious attacks, not recognizing the phrase as an 
idiom for bad temper. Again, he missed the meaning of 
Libournais and treated it as the name of a place by itself. 
“Trina ” spoiled her very good version by disregarding 

(Continued on page 116) 
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NISBET 
The Geography of the Countryside 


THE CHANGING FACE OF 
ENG 


By ANTHONY COLLETT, Author 
of “A Handbook of British Inland Birds,” &c. 
“A prose epic, based on deep knowledge and close 
personal observation, of our shires, our villages and 
towns, our streams and rivers, our hills and our sea 
coasts.” — Field. 
“His knowledge of the English countryside is extra- 
anay ; he can not only name the trees and flowers, 
the birds 'and beasts of every district, but can tell what 
every village is built of and why.” — Manchester 
Guardian. 10s. 6d. net 


Elementary Physiology 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BODY 


By V. H. MOTTRAM, Author of “ Food and the 
Family ” ; Professor of Physiology in the University 


of London 


“It would be difficult to find a better introduction to 
the subject for students.’’— Spectator. 7s. 6d. net 


Public Affairs 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT 


WORK By Professor P. J. NOEL BAKER 


“Written so that a child may understand it and a 
student of international affairs profit by it.”—_S apr 
3. net 


22 Berners STREET, W. | 


FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION 


(Scholastic Agents. Director, H. Becker) 


ROLAND HOUSE, OLD BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.7 
Telephone Nos. : Kensington 2951/2. 


FOR TRANSFER 


DERBYSHIRE. Girls’, 10 boarders, 120 day pupils. Gross receipts about 
£1,000 a term. Goodwill one term’s capitation fees. Furniture, &c., about 
£1,000. Premises on lease. 


SURREY. Girls’, 12 boarders, 50 day pupils. Gross receipts, £1,700. Goodwill 
and furniture, £2,000. Premises on lease. 


SUSSEX. Seaside. Girls, 32 boarders, 40 day pupils. Gross receipts, £2,880. 
Net profits, £1,120. Premises on lease. Goodwill, £1,500. House and 
school furniture, &c., £1,600, payable £2,000 down. 


YORKS. Seaside. Girls, 5 boarders, 53 day pupils. Gross receipts, £1,220. 
Goodwill, £250. House and school furniture, £300. Freehold property, 
£1,750, part on mortgage. 

LANCS. Giris, 90 day pupils. Gross receipts, £2,290. Fine premises. Price, 
property, goodwill, school furniture, &c., £6,000. £4,500 on mortgage, or 
£1,500 goodwill, school furniture, &c. Lease, £250 per annum, option of 
purchase at £4,500. 


For full details apply 


F. C. NEEDES, 


MANAGER TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Varied Appointments 
Assistant Masters and Mistresses 


No Registration Fees. 
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School Outfitting 


The E.S.A. having engaged the services of a 
specialist with many years’ experience, are now 
in an exceptionally favourable position to supply 
everything that pertains to school outfitting. 


Girls’ Gym Dresses, 
Tunics, Blazers, 
Blouses, Hats, Ties, 
Hat Bands, Etc. 


Drill Dresses, exceptionally well cut, in serge 
and gabardine, at prices from 7s. 6d. Gym. 
Stockings, extra long, good quality, strong, 
from 2s. pair. Blouses in various qualities. 
Cloth Hats in excellent Melton cloth or all- 
wool flannel, in a large variety of styles, or to 
any special pattern, from 24s. dozen. Genuine 
Panama Hat, very durable, can be cleaned and 
re-blocked, always neat and smart, from 6s. 6d. 
each. Hatbands in any combination of colours, 
bowed and clipped ready for wear or as ribbon. 
Ties in all qualities. 


Boys’ Blazers, 
Caps, Belts, 
Football Jerseys, 
Badges, Sports 
Ties, Etc. 


Blazers in any style and in a large variety of 
colourings, trimmed with either cord or ribbon, 
badges embroidered on pockets as required. 
Boys’ Caps supplied in any style or colour. 
Plain Melton Caps from 18s. 9d. dozen. 
Football Jerseys, Hose, Shorts, Belts. Em- 
broidered and Enamelled Badges in any design. 


SAMPLES 
of any of the articles described, with Catalogue 
and estimates will be gladly forwarded to 
Principals. 


The Educational 


Supply Association Ltd., 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 


171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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this point altogether, and calling Grandmother Coustouze 
merely a native of Libourne, whereas she probably did not 
come from the actual town itself. ‘“ Trina ” also translated 
connaissait toutes les ascendances as knew everybody's 
ancestors, which is too ambiguous and might have meant 
that Grandmother was so old that she knew everybody’s 
ancestors personally. 

These three points worried a good many able translators, 
hence their unexpected positions in the classification. 
Moreover, some readers seem to have gone far afield for 
their holidays—we had versions from France, Germany, 
and Constantinople—and then to have left their versions 
till the last moment. Consequently we had to read such 
hurried work that hardware figured for earthenware, revenge 
for avenge, bristles for nails, and an expression like every- 
one’s pedigrees had slipped in unnoticed. ‘‘ Hibernia,” 
from whom we are accustomed to receive good work, 
treated us like this. Another competitor who sent us a 
last-minute version was “ E. P. S.,’’ who rushed over, by 
air-mail from Göttingen, a passage which must have been 
done without a dictionary, and used the original French 
word wherever the least difficulty occurred, thus Bonne- 
maman, faience, prône. 

“ Pervenche ” thought bonne-maman was great-grand- 
mother ; it is a pet name for a grandmother. Further, 
“ Pervenche ” allowed herself to jump to conclusions, and 
put down pas du pays as not French, which led to trans- 
lating Libourne as Leghorn, which would have been Livourne. 

“ Lacy ” sent a very good version, but missed the point 
in Granny, who knew all about genealogical tables ; nor did 
we like the present tense being preserved throughout the 
English version, it does not read so well as in French. 
‘“ Cassandra ” did the same thing, and added the Libourne 
error. ‘‘ Blackheath ” also omitted the altered meaning of 
Libournais, and translated prône simply as Mass. We 
commend his phrase full of pevishness and gall, and his 
translation of Capucin as Franciscan friar. This latter 
distinction he shares with “ J. S.” One other competitor 
knew that the Capuchin or Franciscan was a preaching 
order, “ Logiebuchan,’”’ who translates Capucin as preaching 

viar. 
i ‘‘ Superannuated ” spoiled his version by mistranslating 
the same idiom as “ F. W. Macnamara,” she suffered con- 
stantly from bile; nor do we think gave up properly ex- 
presses plante là. ‘‘ Septuagenarian’’ uses the same 
expression. 

We have small space for detailed criticism of so many 
entries, but must remark on the number of competitors 
who put a human being for un étre vivant ; this must have 
been sheer carelessness. ‘‘ Gael ” translates it one of her 
kind, which is equally unaccountable. Several competitors 
mistook on vient pendre—they came and hanged—for on 
vient de pendre—they had just hanged. “ J. E. M.” thought 
it meant by the light of the hotel lamp, surely nobody can 
have forgotten the sinister Revolution cry: “ A la lan- 
terne!” ‘‘ Yendu’”’ says during the night a man is to be 
hanged ; he also puts Mass for prone. 


University and School 


EASTER VACATION | OTHER FUNCTIONS 


University of Aberdeen.. | Mar. 12 to April 18 

Bedford College, London | Mar. 24 to April 27 

Birkbeck College, London | Mar. 27 to April 24 | Production by the 
College Operatic So- 
ciety of ‘ Ruddi- 
gore,” Mar. ro, IL, 
and 12. 

University of Birming- | Mar. 26 to April 26 | Founder’s Day, Feb. 


ham 27. 
University of Bristol Mar. 25 to April 2r 


University of Cambridge | Mar. 28 to April 16 
University of Dublin Mar. 23 to April 24 


Several competitors, among them such able workers as 
“ Mike ” and ‘‘ Nemo,” quite mistook the meaning of 
où n'étant ni noble ni prêtre and gave it as since there were 
neither nobles nor priests. ‘‘ Primavera ” is greatly com- 
mended for using the word aristocrat for noble. That is the 
very essence of translation—to turn the mind to the set 
of words customarily used in the required connexion. 

We must just mention that no versions in Class I had 
more than three blemishes. 

We had quite a number of nice letters. We thank 
“ Lacy ” for sending us a copy of du Maurier’s translation 
of Sully Prudhomme’s “ Prière.” We had read it in The 
Martian but had forgotten it for the moment. We quite 
agree with “ Lacy ” that judging which is the best trans- 
lation of a poem is largely a matter of taste, but it has 
to be some one’s taste, and for the moment it is ours; we 
hope it does not differ too much from ‘‘ Lacy’s.” 

We are sorry we misread “ Nemo’s ” writing and found 
fault with sure rhyming with door when what he wrote was 
sore. 

The votes for classical competition are mounting up, 
but they still scarcely amount to what might be called a 
demand. 

‘* Petit-Pierre ’’ need not be discouraged; his work could 
be a great deal worse, and still we should not despair of it. 
We sympathise with his difficulty in getting practice with 
conversation, and suggest that he should try to hold 
imaginary conversations in his own mind. Nobody really 
knows a language until he can think in it and imaginary 
conversations help. 


A Prize of Two Guineas 1s offered for a translation into 
English verse of the following poem by RAINER MARIA RILKE. 
Du musst das Leben nicht verstehen, 
dann wird es werden wie ein Fest. 
Und lass dir jeden Tag geschehen, 
so wie ein Kind im Weitergehen 
von jedem Wehen 
sich viele Blüten schenken lässt. 
Sie aufzusammeln und zu sparen, 
das kommt dem Kind nicht in den Sinn. 
Es löst sie leise aus den Haaren, 
drin sie so gern gefangen waren, 
und halt den heben jungen Jahren 
nach neuen seine Hande hin. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send veal names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 120, must reach the office by the first post on 
February 12, 1927, addressed ‘* PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Holidays and Functions 


EASTER VACATION OTHER FUNCTIONS 


—e 


University of Durham: 
Armstrong College, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne 
Durham Colleges 
College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
East London College 
University of Edinburgh 
University College, Exeter 


Mar. 18 to April 19 


Mar. 19 to April 26 
Mar. 31 to April 12 


April 2 to April 15 


Mar. 18 to April 19 | Graduation, Mar. 24. 


Annual Hospital Day 
“ Rag,” Feb. g. 
Inter-Varsity De- 


(Continued on page 118) bate, Feb. 17. 
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| COOKING EQUIPMENT | 
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4 For SCHOOL KITCHENS. Gas or Steam Installations £ 
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Potato-Peeling I 
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1,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. 33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
—— Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 

eachers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
Questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
eee Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 500,000 copies 
SO 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 


and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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EASTER VACATION 


University College, Exeter 


Faraday House Electrical 


Engineering College, 


London 


University of Glasgow .. | Mar. 

Goldsmith’s College, Lon- | Mar. 
don 

Heriot - Watt College, | Mar. 
Edinburgh 

Hulme Hall, Victoria | Mar. 


Park, Manchester 


Imperial College of Science 


and Technology, Lon- 


don 


King’s College, London.. 
King’s College for Women, 


London 
University of Leeds 


University College, Lei- 


cester 


University of London .. | Jan. 

London Day Training | Mar. 
College 

London Hospital Medical | Mar. 
College and Dental 
School 

London School of Econo- | Mar. 
mics and Political 
Science 

University College, Lon- | Mar. 
don 

Merchant Venturers’ Tech-| Mar. 
nical] College, Bristol 

University College, Not- | Mar. 
tingham 

School of Oriental Studies,| Mar. 
London 

University of Oxford Mar. 

Queen Margaret College, | Mar. 


University of Glasgow 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


April 7 to April 25 


Iı to April 20 
30 to April 26 


18 to April 19 


29 to April 26 


April 2 to April 25 


24 to April 26 
23 to April 28 


19 to April 19 
21 to April 16 


12 to Mar. 21 
26 to April 24 


26 to April 24 


18 to April 25 


24 to April 25 
25 to April 21 
26 to April 26 
24 to April 25 


20 to April 30 
18 to April 19 


Dramatic 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Produc- 
tion, Feb. 22 and 
23. 


Students’ 
Feb. 19. 

roth Anniversary of 
the Opening of the 
School by H.M. the 
King, Feb. 23. 


tt Rag,” 


Graduation, Feb. 28. 


Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast 

University of Reading .. 

Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green 

University of Sheffield .. 

Somerville College, Oxford 

University College, South- 
ampton 

University of St. Andrews 

St. Mary’s Hospital Medi- 
cal School, London 

Victoria University of 
Manchester 


University of Wales: 
Aberystwyth 


Bangor 


Cardiff 


Westminster Hospital 
Medical School 

Ampleforth College 

Barnard Castle School .. 

Battersea Polytechnic, 
London 


Beaumont College, Old 

Windsor be i 

Bedford School .. ; 
(Contin 


EASTER VACATION 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


20 to April I 


17 to April 22 
19 to April 23 
24 to April 20 
21 to April 29 
26 to April 25 


1r to April 5 
22 to April 26 


30 to April 25 


26 to April 19 


25 to April 19 


25 to April 20 


Mar. 28 to April 19 


April 7 to May 3 


Mar. 


31 to April 26 


April 9 to April 23 


April 7 to April 28 


April 1 to April 27 


ued on page 120) 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


University Holiday, 
Students’ Hospital 
Collection and 
“ Rag,” Mar. 1. 
Founder’s Day. Con- 
gregation for Con- 
ferment of Honor- 
ary Degrees, May 
18. 


St. David's Day, 
Celebrations, Feb. 
23, 24, 25, and 26. 

Lady Reichel Memo- 
rial Concert, Mar. 9. 
Inter - Collegiate 
Matches v. Aber- 
ystwyth, Cardiff, 
and Swansea, Feb. 
23-26. 

St. David’s Day 
Celebrations, Feb. 
24, 25, 26, and 27. 


Beaumont - Union 
Play, Mar. I. 

AthleticSports, Final 
Day, Mar. 30. 
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POSTAL REVISION 


COURSES 


coaching 
L.L.A. Diplomas. 


ror LL. DN. PE 


For many years Wolsey Hall has 
been recognized as one of the leading 
institutions 
That its reputa- 
is being fully maintained is 
shown by the results obtained at the 


L.L.A. Exam., May, 1926 


Postal Revision Course Fees: Pass Subjects, each {1 15s.; 
Hous. Subjects, each £2 16s. 


For full particulars of above Courses for May, 1927, write 
at once to the SECRETARY, Dept. E33, 


Gülolsey Hull 


Oxford 


for 


S aaa Seon cose debe ste babe N ez ck Cesc SE seas ass cae EN Ges ce oa San cu eve an atic Sado dive oe wtse se bs ae aiid ne Saieiae sos ace eo owe 


George A llen & Unwin Ltd 


On Education 
Especially in Early Childhood 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 
Second Impression. 
** One of the most stimulating books that we have seen. It is enlivened 


by flashes of brilliant humour. 
carefully this most able and interesting book.” — Edwucatioa. 


66. 


We advise everybody to buy and study 


Pestalozzi: Educational 
Reformer 


Re-issued, with a new preface, appendix, and a portrait. 
By JOHN RUSSELL. 


subject in any language. ... 


The 
Fundamentals of School Health 


By JAMES KERR, M.A., MD. 


“The most comprehensive and authoritative textbook on its creat 


3s. 6d. 


35s. 


A superb piece of work.’ — Spectator. 


9 cc ° 29 
Newsholme s “School Hygiene 
The Laws of Health in Relation to School Life. 
16th Edition, Revised. 
By JAMES KERR, M.A., M.D. 


4s. 6d. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Feb. 1927. | 


Cnap Book or Rovunps. 
Parts 1 and 2. 6d. each. 


SINGING GAMES. 
No. 1. 
No. 2. 


Crock of Gold. 
The Busy Lass. 


OXFORD MusIc 


Eleanor Farjeon. 


Eleanor Farjeon. 


No. 3. The Spring Green Lady.) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Music Dept., 95 Wimpole Street, LONDON, W. 1. 


-6d. each 
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A WONDERFUL NEW SCHOOL 


EPIDIASCOPE 


m 1927 Model III Ica School Episcope and Lantern 
BOOKS This new School Model Ica VERY 
Fpidiascope. is undoubtedly HOOL 
š es t B 
Crass Sincinc. W. G. Whittaker. 6s. kaa ei a org Dg comment EQUIPPED. 
. school use. It will yore WITH ONE 
RupIMENTsS OF Music. C. H. Kitson. 2s. greatly enlarged and well OF THESE 
a eee of maps, INSTRU- 
; rs tawings, photographs, botani- MENTS. 
COUNTERPOINT FOR Becinners C. H. Kitson. Sal a ina hook Waseca: 
4s 6d tions, microscropic slides, &c., 
. . in oe Nataral, Colours. Illustrated 
can used for the pro- 
ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO ELEMENTARY jection of Lantera Slides, either R a A 
: n e room or in the : 
Harmony. C. H. Kitson. 3s. 6d. een 
Music IN THE INTERMEDIATE Forms. Lilian PRICE 
Bucke. 3s. 6d. With Lamps, 
i £49:0:0 
On Memorizinc. Tobias Matthay. 2s. 


Call and ask to see a Demonstration 


SANDS HUNTER & CO., 


Specialists in School Projection Apparatus, 
37 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. Just off the Strand 


LIQ 


POSTS ABROAD 


pany TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 
gonsult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, London, 8.W.1, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 
small charge is made for verification. 


SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


HE above Association is in a 

position to offer to well qualified ladies and 

gentlemen first-rate Scholastic Appointments in all 

of the country. Candidates should write with 

ull particulars as to age, qualifications, experience, 

&c., &c., to GENERAL MANAGER, 12 Stratford Place, 
Oxford Street, W.1. No charge for registration. 


-= LECTURESHIP 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


STEVENSON LECTURESHIP IN CITIZENSHIP 


The University is about to proceed to the elec- 
tion of the Stevenson Lecturer in a for the 
five academic sessions, 1927-32. The stipend is 
£1,000 per annum. The Lecturer will be required to 
reside in Glasgow for at least one term in each 

year, and to undertake certain bed 

duties : but the greater part of his time will 

be free for research. A statement as to the conditions 
of appointment may be had from the SECRETARY, 


University Court, The University, Glasgow, to whom 


tions (25 copies) should be sent not later than 
Fe 28, 1927. 
DONALD MACALISTER, 
January, 1927, Principal and Vice-Chancellor. 


POSTS :-VACANT—continued 
HEADSHIPS 


RIGHTON WOMEN’S 
CESAN) TRAINING COLLEGE 


(DIO- 


Applications are invited for the post of Principal 
of this residential College for the training of teachers. 
(Number of students, 160.) Must be an Honours 
Graduate of a British University, and a Churchwoman 
who will be loyal to the tradition of the ear 
Experience in Teaching and Administration essential. 
Present salary {600 per annum with residence. 
Duties to begin September 1, 1927. All applications 
must be received not later than February 5. For 
further particulars and form of application, apply 
immediately to the SECRETARY at the College. 


MERIONETH EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


TOWYN INTERMEDIATE COUNTY SCHOOL 
(DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOI, FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS) 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD TEACHER 


Applications are invited for the Headship of the 
above-named School. Candidates shall have taken 


tained on application. 
sta age, qualifications, 


than three 
of the undersigned by February 15 next. 
Canvassing will disqualify. 
RICHARD BARNETT, 
Secretary to the Merioneth Local 


Education Authority. 
Education Department, 
Merioneth. 


POSTS VACANT—continued 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


SCHOOL OF ART, ROCHESTER 


APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER 


The Committee invite applications from suitably 
qualified persons for the post of Headmaster of the 
School of Art, Rochester. The Headmaster appointed 
will be required to take up his duties, if possible, at 
the beginning of the Summer Term, 1927. 

Initial salary, £600 a year, rising by annual incre- 
ments of £15 to £650. The Committee are prepared 
to give further consideration to the initial of 
applicants who have previously held the ition of 
Headmaster, and if the work of the School increases, 
there is a possibility of promotion to a higher scale. 

Forms of application, together with scales of 
salaries, conditions of eponim and terms of 
service, may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope) from Mr. R. L. WILLS, 
Elm House, 15 New Road Avenue, Chatham, Kent 
to whom applications should be sent not later than 
February 19, 1927. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

E. SALTER DAVIES, 
January 11, 1927. Director of Education. 


KINCS COLLEGE CHOIR 
SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


The Council of the College will shortly proceed to 
the appointment of a Headmaster of the Choir 
School, who will be required to take up his duties 
at Easter. Candidates should apply for information 
to the Provost, King’s College, Cambridge. En- 
velopes should be marked ‘‘ Choir School.” Applica- 
tions coctosing testimonials should be sent as soon as 
possible. 


MISTRESS-SHIPS 


qT. BRIDE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
LTD., EDINBURGH.—Wanted for end of 


qualification. . Salary according to 
Apply, with testimonials, references, an 
graph, to HEADMISTRESS, 5 Ettrick Road. 


Continued on page 121 
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ee Sports, Mar. 


Berkhamsted School April 1 to April 28 Giggleswick School 
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OTHER FUNCTIONS 


| EASTER VACATION 


Athletic Sports. April 


April 6 to May 6 


4 and 5. 
Bishop’s Stortford College | April 6 to May 5 End = oe Con- | Gresham’s School, Holt | April 6 to May 4 AthleticSports, April 
cert, April 4 4. 

Blundell’s School, Tiver- | April 7 to May 3 Russell Steeplechase | Guildhall School of Music, | April 4 to April 23 | 

ton | Mar. 12. London | 
Bradfield College | April 4 to May 5 Haberdashers’ Aske’s Mar. 29 to April 27 
Bradfield Technical Col- April 9 to April 26 Hatcham School 

lege Haileybury College , Mar. 30 to April 29 
Brighton College April 1 to May 3 Final of Athletic | Harrow School .. April 4 to May 3 


Sports, Mar. 26. 


Hereford Cathedral School 


April 2 to April 28 | Sports, Mar. 


30. 


Bristol Grammar School | April 8 to May 5 Horticultural College,| April 14 to April 26 
Cambridge and County | Mar. 30 to April 27 | Speech Day, Feb. to. Swanley 
High School Huddersfield Technical | April 14 to April 24 | Annual College Din- 


College 


Campbell College, Belfast | April 6 to May 3 


ner, Feb. 10 


Canford School, Wimborne| April 5 to May 3 hie Country Race, | Hurstpierpoint College | April 5 to May 3 Confirmation, Mar. 
ar. 2. 24. 
Athletic Sports, Mar. | Athletic Sports, 
29. April 4. 
Carlisle Grammar School | Mar. 31 to April 28 Hymers College, Hull .. | April 13 to May 3 
Caterham School April 5 to May 2 Ipswich School .. April 12 to May 3 
Central School of Arts and April 13 to April 25 King Edward VI School, | April 2 to April 27 
Crafts, London Bury St. Edmunds 
Chelsea Polytechnic, Lon- | April 2 to April 25 King Edward VI School, April 6 to April 29 
don Southampton 
Cheltenham College .. | April 6 to May 5 King William's College, | April 4 to May 3 
Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- | April 6 to May 5 Isle of Man | 
lege King’s School, Canterbury | April 1 to April 29 
Christ’s Hospital, West | April 7 to May 4 King’s School, Chester .. | April 8 to May 5 | Athletic Sports, 
Horsham last week in March. 


April 1 to April 29 
Mar. 29 to April 28 
April 1 to April 29 


Clifton College 
Cranbrook School 
Dean Close Memorial 
School, Cheltenham 
Denstone College 
Dover College 
Dulwich College.. 
Durham School . . 
Eastbourne College 
Edinburgh Academv 
Elizabeth College, Guern- 
sey 
Epsom College 
Exeter School 
Felsted School 


Kingswood School, Batl 


April 5 to May 4 Sports, April 4. 
April 4 to April 29 

April 5 to May 4 

Mar. 30 to April 29 

Mar. 29 to April 29 

Mar. 31 to April 27 

April 5 to May 3 


Leighton 
Reading 
Leys School, 
Mar. 21 to April 28 
.. | April g to April 26 
. | Mar. 30 to April 29 


I SSSSSFSeSESSeECN"9— ==" 


King’s School, Rochester 


Leeds Grammar School.. 


Park School, 


Cambridge 
Loughborough College .. 


(C 


April 1 to May 3 Athletic Sports, 
Mar. 26. 
Old Boys’ 
Feb. 19. 

Athletic Sports, Mar. 
26. 

Annual School Con- 
cert, April 5, 6, and 


1 | Mar. 31 to April 28 | Match, 


April 8 to April 26 


7: 

April 12 to May 4 Athletic Sports, 
April 9. 

April 5 to Mav 4 

April 8 to April 29 | Empire Scholarship 
Examinations, 
April 26, 27, and 28. 


ontinued on page 122) 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 
One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 


Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


A Whole World of 


Ide @ S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 


ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 


No. 691. 


VOL. 59. 


FEBRUARY I, 1927. 


eSeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeees 
SOSSSCSOSSOESESEEEEE 


DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every 
description. 


Use FLORIGENE 


(Regd.) 
“Florigene '’ is easily applied ‘ih coy saves time, hous and money. 
The sanitary, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained by 
sweeping-powders or any other method. 
The “DUST-ALLAYER"’ Co., 4 Vernon PI., Bloomsbury 8q., London, W.C.1. 


Contractors to the British and Dominion Governments. Fducation 
Authorities, &c. [Established over 25 \ ears. 


(Florigene 
means 
Floor-H ygiene) 


self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Natuss 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 


COSCO OHOOOOOAOOOOOHOEDOOHSCOHOOHOHOOOHOBOO PHOTO 


POSTS WANTED—continued 


CAMES, CYMNASTICS, SWIMMING, 
DANCING, CIRL-CUIDE WORK 


Mistresses fully qualified to take above subjects 
will be disengaged shortly.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
Liverpool Physical Training College. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Second-hand or New 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, 
University Booksellers, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


CCOMPANIST wanted for experi- 


enced violinist. Good reader essential. 
Mutual terms. Private or visiting violin teaching 
also required.—Miss M. TUPPER, 149 Albert Palace 
Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 11. 


POSTS WANTED—-continued 


RS. CLOSE-SHIPHAM, B.-és-L., 


L.L.A., L.C.P., late Bedford College (Lond. 
Univ.), University of Paris, Lecturer, L.C.C. Literary 
Institutes, coaches all subjects, Common Entrance, 
Lond. Matric., Intermediate Arts. 38 Stanley 
Gardens, N.W. 3. 


ADY GRADUATE (London) High 


School experience, capable organizer, wishes 
to buy partnership in flourishing Girls’ School with 
view to succession. Within 60 miles of London or 
S.W. England. Principals only kindly write par- 
ticulars to—Address No. 11,576. 


FREQUIRED, either post as Head- 


mistress of educational side of school, A 
entire charge of branch school. Experienced 
school organization and well qualified: —Addrets. 
No. 11,575.% 


x Replies to these advertisements should be addressed ‘‘ No. ——, c/o Mr. William Rice, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4."’ 
Each must contain sufficient leese stamps to cover postage on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent on. 
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TEACHERS REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


In accordance with Article 6, Section II (a) of the Teachers Registration Council Order, 
1926, issued by His Majesty's Privy Council on December 14 last, notice is hereby given 
that Registered Teachers may submit, not later than the Ist day of March, 1927, 
the names of candidates for election to the Council for the quinquennial period 


beginning on July 1, 1927. 


Nomination forms and full particulars may be obtained on application to 


The Secretary, Teachers Registration Council, 
47 Bedford Square, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


IMPORTANT 


None save Registered Teachers may vote in the election above 
mentioned, and all qualified teachers not already Registered should 
write immediately for the Form of Application. | 


All who are admitted to the Register before February 28, 1927, will 
be entitled to vote at the election. 


POSTS VACANT—contsnued 


EXAMINERS 


DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF 


LONDON 

The London County Council invites applications 
for inclusion in the panel of examiners in the under- 
mentioned subjects: Arithmetic, Book-keeping, 
Botany, Chemistry, Cookery, Drawing (including 
geo drawing), Economics, English, French, 
Geology, German, Greek, History, 
Italian, Latin, Mathematics, Needlework, Physics, 
Shorthand, Spanish, Statistics, Typewriting, aud 
Zoology. 

Applications must be made on Form G.P. /G.126, 
to be obtained by sending a stamped addressed 
foalscap envelope to the EDUCATION OFFICER 
(G.P./G.), County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 1. 
Forms must be returned by first post on Monday, 
February 21, 1927. Other things being equal, 
aira a a case A men to those who served 
ora p o serve with H.M. Forces. Canvassing 


MONTAGU H. Cox, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


PRINCIPAL AND PROFESSOR 
ESTERN AUSTRALIA 


PRINCIPAI, OF TEACHERS’ TRAINING COL- 
LEGE AND PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Applications are invited for the dual position of 


will be £900, with two annual increments of £50 each. 


teachers. He will at the same time be a Professor 
in the University of Western Australia, controlling 
the Department of Education in the University. 
Applications in triplicate marked “ Principal ” 
must reach the Agent-General for Western Australia, 
Savoy House, Strand, London, W.C. 2, not later 
than February 10, 1927. 
Copies of the conditions may be obtained from the 


Agent-General. 


N APPRENTICESHIP IN THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


The Royal Air Force offers unrivalled opportunities 
to well-educated boys of securing an efficient 
apprenticeship training and of embarking on an 
interesting career with many possibilities of advance- 
ment. The training is in the hands of a well-qualified 
and competent staff of technical officers and instruc- 
tors, and apprentices continue their general education 
throughout the apprenticeship period under a staff 
of university graduates. All apprentices are housed, 
fed, and clothed free of cost, and receive pay. 


1. AIRCRAFT APPRENTICES 


(a) The main trades for aircraft apprentices are 
fitters (aero-engines), carpenters (rigger), turners, 
wireless-operator mechanics, coppersmiths, elec- 
tricians, &c. Candidates must be between the ages 
of 15 and 17 years, and entry is by competitive 
examination—the subjects being English and General 
Knowledge Mathematics and Science. Two exam- 
inations are held every half-year, viz. : 

Open Competition—conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission at certain fixed centres. (Date 
of next examination, April 22, 1927.) 

Limited Competition—conducted by the Air 
Ministry at local centres all over the country for 
candidates specially nominated by Local Education 
Authorities and other approved bodies. (Date of 
next examination—June 7, 1927.) 

(b) Special regulations exist in regard to the sons 
of those who are or have been officers or senior 
N.C.O.s in His Majesty’s Forces. 

(c) At the end of the apprenticeship period (three 
years) a few apprentices of special promise proceed 
to the Royal Air Force Cadet College for training as 
Commissioned Officers. 

(d) For others, opportunities arise later to qualify 
in flying and become airman pilots. From amongst 
airman pilots a certain number with very exceptional 
qualifications are periodically selected for com- 
missioned rank. 


(e) The remainder have opportunities of advance- 
ment to the highest non-commissioned rank. 


(f£) At least 500 aircraft apprentices will be required, 
for entry to the service in August next. 


2. APPRENTICE CLERKS 


(a) The majority of apprentice clerks are trained 
as general duties clerks, but a small number specialize 
in pay accounting and store accounting. Candidates 
must be between the ages of 15$ and 17 years, and 
may enter either by : 

irect Entry (by interview without examination), 
if in possession of an approved School Certificate. 
The next entry for such candidates will be in April, 
1927, when twenty vacancies will be offered. Or 

Open Competition, on successfully passing an 
examination in Enclish and General Knowledge and 
in Mathematics, conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission at certain fixed centres. 

The date of the next examination will be April 22, 
1927, when forty vacancies will be offered, suc- 
cessful candidates joining the training establishment 
in July, 1927. 

(b) The course of training, though mainly con- 
Icerned with Service requirements, i drawn up on 
iberal lines, and includes instruction in shorthand, 
typewriting, and general office work and procedure. 
Throughout the apprenticeship period of two years, 
apprentice clerks attend school to continue their 
general education. 

(c) After passing out, upon the completion of 
training, apprentice clerks have opportunities of 
advancement to the highest non-commissioned ranks. 
and paragraph 1 (d) above, relating to aircraft 
apprentices’ prospects of selection for airmam pilot 
(and in exceptional cases for commissioned rank) 
applies equally to apprentice clerks. 

Full particulars are given in A.M. Pamphlet 15 
(aircraft apprentices), and A.M. Pamphlet 9 
(apprentice clerks), which may be had on application 
to the SECRETARY, Air Ministry, Adastral House, 


YPEWRITING and Duplicating. 


12 copies of one testimonial, 1s. 3d. ; 25, 2s. ; 
50, 3s. 6d. ; beautiful, accurate work, returned same 
day.—STRAND TYPEWRITING BUREAU, Clun House, 
Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 2. Central ‘5868. 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

Y PI N G MSS. promptly 
and accurately typed, 

ls. r 1,000 words with carbon. Testimonials 

neatly typed.—EusTACE L. BANKS, Room 452 

329 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 
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Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Crosby 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London 


Mill Hill School : 

Newcastle-under- Lyme 
High School 

Newport High School, 
Monmouth 

Northampton Town and 
County School 

Perse School, Cambridge 

Pocklington School, East 
Yorks 

Portora Royal School, 
Enniskillen 

Queen Mary’s Grammar 
School, Walsall 

Radley College .. 

Repton School .. 

Roedean School, Brighton 

Rossall School 

Royal Academy of Music 
London 


Royal College of Music, 
London 

Royal Grammar School, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth 

Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow 


EASTER VACATION 


April 13 to May 5 


April 9 to May 3 


Mar. 29 to April 28 


April 1 to May 2 


April 13 to May 5 
Mar. 30 to April 27 


April r to May 2 
April 1 to May 2 


April 7 to April 29 
April 8 to May 4 
April 5 to May 3 
Mar. 29 to April 26 
April r to April 29 


April 1 to May 3 
April 2 to May 2 


April 2 to May 2 
April 12 to April 28 
April 5 to May 5 
April 1 to April 19 


2 pm. in 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Gymnastic Display 
Feb. 28. 

Sports at Belling- 
ham, Mar. 18. 
Sports at Charter- 
house Square, April 


Sports, Mar. 30, 81. 


Speech Day, Mar. 10 


Old Boys’ Dinner, 
Mar. I. 
Chamber Concerts, 


Feb. 14 and Mar. 2. 
“ Review Week,” 
Mar. 21-26. , 
Performance of 
Bach’s “St. Mat- 
thew Passion,” at 
the 
Queen's Hall, Mar. 

30. 


Rugby School 

Sherborne School 

South - Eastern Agricul- 
tural College, Wye 

Stamford School 

Stonyhurst College, Black- 
burn 

Stowe School, 
ham 

St. Columba’s College, 
Dublin 

St. David's College, Lam- 


Bucking- 


peter 

St. John’s School, Leather- 
head 

St. Mary’s College, London 

St. Olave’s and St. Savi- 
our’s Graminar School 

St. Paul’s School, West 
Kensington 

St. Peter’s School, York 

Taunton School A 

Tonbridge School 

Trent College .. 

Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond 


University Co!lege School, 
London 
Uppingham School 
Victoria College, Jersey 
Warwick School ; 
Wellington College 
Westminster School 
Wevinouth College 
Whitgift Grammar School, 
Croydon 


Wolverhampton School 

Worcester Cathedral 
King’s School 

Worksop College 

Wrekin College 

Wyggeston Grammar 
School 


EASTER VACATION 


April 5 to May 5 
April 5 to May 3 
April 2 to May 2 


April 5 to May 3 
April 18 to May ro 


April 6 to May 6 
April 8 to May 3 
Mar. 24 to April 29 
April 2 to May 4 


April 8 to May § 
April 14 to May 3 


April 6 to May 3 


March 31 to May 2 
April 8 to May 3 
Mar. 29 to April 29 
Mar. 29 to Mav 6 
April 5 to May 6 


April 6 to May 4 


April 7 to April 28 
April 5 to April 29 
April 5 to May 3 
April 5 to May 6 
April 5 to May 3 
April 6 to May 4 
Mar. 31 to April 28 


April 12 to May 3 
April 8 to May 6 


Mar. 31 to April 26 
April 5 to May 3 
April § to April 27 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Sports, Mar. 31. 


Annual Sports, Mar. 
17. 


Athletic Sports, 
Mar. 26, April 2 
and 4. 


Founder’s Day, Mar. 
22. 
Sports, Mar. 26. 


Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 


The Oldest Established Firm of Educational and School Transfer Agents, 
12 & 13 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telegraphic Address : 


Telephone : 


“ SCHOLASQUE, RAND, LONDON” 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


Seeking appointments should send full details as to 
qualifications, &c. Particulars of suitable vacancies 
will be forwarded regularly, free of charge. 


NO PRELIMINARY FEES 


ASSISTANT MASTERS 


Seeking appointments should communicate at once 
with Messrs. GRIFFITHS, PowELL & SMITH. 


NO PRELIMINARY FEES 


HEADMISTRESSES, HEADMASTERS, OR 
PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS seeking Assistants 
are invited to send details as to their requirements. 


No charge whatsoever is made for services. 


Established 1833 


GERRARD 7021 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT 
(Under the direct management of Mr. W. H. F. SMITH) 
Principals who are desirous of transferring their 
Schools or of receiving Partners are invited to apply 
to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
stating full particulars, when every facility will be 
afforded them to attain their object as promptly as 
possible. All information received will be 
treated as strictly private and confidential, 
and no charge will be made unless a sale is 
effected or agreed upon. 


INTENDING PURCHASERS OR PARTNERS 
should state their requirements fully. 


NO CHARGE for commission is made. 


Conference Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD 


No. 691. FEBRUARY 1, 1927. 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 
FOR 1927 
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Principals wishing to have their 
schools included in the next issue 
should apply for terms, proof of 
value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, [scents 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. 
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100,000 COPIES SOLD 
THE LITTLE THE 


CHILDREN’S CHILDREN’S 
BIBLE BIBLE 


From Is From 2s 6d. 


Edited by ALEXANDER NAIRNE, D.D., Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., and 
T. R. GLOVER, M.A. 
Based on The Cambridgeshire Syllabus of Religious Teaching for Schools (see below). 
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Educational Associations in Conference 


ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE : 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


The fifteenth annual Conference of Educational Associations, 
held at University College from December 30 to January 7, 
offered an interesting programme of addresses and discussions, 
including the presidential address and three joint conferences. 
More than fifty associations co-operated, representing many 
aspects of educational work and policy. The President, Sir 
Henry Miers, formerly Principal of London University and Vice- 
Chancellor of Manchester University, selected a challenging 
subject for his address—‘‘ The Choice of What is Good for Others ’' 
—a problem which, as he said, faces all who are placed in a 
position of authority, including politicians, teachers, parents, 
journalists, social reformers, authors, artists, preachers, mis- 
sionaries, entertainers, and even dressmakers. A revolt against 
custom and authority had developed since the War, and new 
agencies were at work, such as the cinema and broadcasting. 
The re-action was a desire toresume the old shielding or defensive 
attitude. In Russia, everything that might lead to anti- 
Communistic opinion was ligidly excluded from the country. 
In England, he detected signs of revolt against perfect liberty. 
“ Let us control these agencies,” people were beginning to say, 
‘“‘and only disseminate what is good.” But what were the 
criteria of “goodness” ? How were we to test such a thing as 
music ? Pleasure was no test, because people got pleasure out 
of things obviously bad for them. We are faced continually 
with these opposed ideals of freedom and authority. Sir Henry 
Miers’s conclusion, evidently based on mature thought, was that 
wide access should be given both to the good and the worse, 
and that both adults and children should be taught to cultivate 
their own judgment. ‘‘ Give the wide choice, and encourage the 
exercise of training and judgment.” 

The joint conferences were devoted to discussions of the 
questions of ‘‘ Voluntary Enterprise in Education ” and ‘‘ How 
Practical Instruction can be given in various types of schools.” 
Miss Adler, in opening the discussion on voluntary enterprise, 
reminded the audience of a fact often overlooked, that “‘ voluntary 
enterprise ’’ is possible in schools controlled by public educational 
authorities, e.g. in the raising of the school age, school journeys, 
care and after-care, old scholars’ guilds. Mr. R. W. Ferguson, 
director of education for Messrs. Cadbury Brothers, showed how 
much useful educational work can be done by enlightened indus- 
trial firms, and Dr. Rouse gave evidence of the degree to which 
the ‘‘ voluntary ’’ principle can enter into school work even ina 
public school. For example, through use of the direct method in 
modern language teaching, ‘a very compulsory subject became 
in etfect a voluntary one.” Mr. Arthur Rowntree, of Bootham 
S-hool, York, discussed the wise use of leisure. Boys should be 
encouraged, he said, to take up such subjects as natural history 
and archaeology, art, handicraft, or photography. The collector 
becomes the systematist and finally the scientist. In the con- 
ference on ‘‘ Practical Work,” the general desire to make educa- 
tion less ‘‘ bookish ” was evident. Sir Christopher Turner urged 
the value of practical work, both in elementary and secondary 
schools, in town and country; not less than three afternoons 
weekly would meet the need. Mr. G. W. Olive, of Dauntsey 
School, described the special curriculum of his school, which 
prepares boys for agricultural work in England or the Dominions. 
Miss E. D. Cook, of Manchester, referred to the practical diffi- 
culties of arranging instruction in cookery, for which two-hour 
lessons were necessary. For country schools, she recommended 
the travelling kitchen, the teacher spending a fortnight or more 
in each village; but permanent arrangements were not so 
expensive as some people imagined, if the food is sold. Miss 
Palin, of Colston’s School, Bristol, described the arts and crafts 
teaching in a school of 600 girls. A great variety of handwork 
is possible, closely related to social history and geography 
teaching. Lace-work and tapestry weaving made the children 
realize that beauty rests not only in form but in a well-made and 
accurate piece of work. 

From the large number of addresses delivered and subjects 
discussed, it is an invidious task to make a selection. Sir Robert 
Blair's presidential address to the Education Guild gave an 
interesting summary of ‘‘ the movements which have brought 
the national system of education to its present position,” taking as 
his point of departure the work of Lancaster and Bell in the early 
years of thenineteenthcentury. This was followed by an inspiring 
address by Mr. John Russell, on Pestalozzi, in commemoration 
of the centenary of his death on February 17. Mr. H. Ward 
gave an address to the Training College Association on the 


important question of the relation of the universities to the 
training colleges. The proposal that intending teachers should 
graduate in a university was, he thought, in advance of public 
opinion and impracticable on account of expense; but he made 
several useful suggestions for extending university influence over 
training colleges. Prof. Winifred Cullis’s address to the Associa- 
tion of University Women Teachers on ‘“ Emancipations,” 
Mr. Isaac Foot’s to the Friends’ Guild of Teachers on ‘‘ Betting 
and Gambling,” Sir Alfred Davies’s to Art Teachers’ Guild on 
“ The new duty of art lovers to the countryside ” ; Miss Faith- 
full’s to the Association of Head Mistresses of Recognized 
Private Schools on ‘‘ Some ways of promoting intellectual 
interests among schoolgirls,” Sir Rennell Rodd’s to the Modern 
Language Association on ‘‘ The urgent and growing need ofa 
knowledge of modern languages to-day,’’ are a few of the 
addresses, selected at random, which will repay careful study 
when the published report of the conference is available. 

It should be added that the arrangements for the conference 
were not restricted to oral discussions. The Dalcroze Society 
(Incorporated) gave a lecture-demonstration of eurhythmics at 
the Scala Theatre, and an exhibition of educational films was 
given at the Stoll Picture Theatre. The Publishers’ Exhibition 
was held as usual but, owing to the Great Hall being under 
repair, the accommodation was more cramped than last year. 
It was evident, however, that the publishers are taking an active 
and important part in the educational movement. 

To Prof. J. E. G. de Montmorency, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Miss Henrietta Busk, the Hon. Treasurer, and Miss M. A. 
Challen, the Secretary, thanks are due for a conference which, 
in scope and interest, fully maintained the high standard set 
by previous conferences. 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


Most of the subjects discussed at the North of England Edu- 
cation Conference, which was held in Liverpool from January 
6 to 8, were either of direct or indirect interest to secondary 
school teachers, though the sectional meeting in which ‘“ The 
Place of the Secondary School in the English Educational 
System ” was discussed, could not be reckoned amongst the 
outstanding successes of the Conference. This meeting was 
more largely attended than any of the other sectional meetings, 
and amongst the audience were members who had contributed 
largely both by time and substance to the cause of secondary 
education. Miss Alice Stoneman’s opening paper could scarcely 
have been improved. What then was the cause of the disap- 
pointment, which was freely expressed ? Did it arise from the 
fact that the present position of the secondary school is to a 
certain extent anomalous, and that secondary school teachers, 
like elementary school teachers, are not at the moment thinking 
either as broadly or as bravely as those who are striving to view 
the educational system of the country as a whole and to shape 
it as a better instrument of training ? It is a point for secondary 
school teachers to consider. The meeting in question may have 
lost much of its effectiveness because it was sandwiched, in an 
afternoon session, between morning discussions on ‘“ Post 
Primary Education ” and ‘ Efficiency in Education ” which 
were of extraordinary interest. Mr. A. B. Archer's paper on 
“ Efficiency in Education, with special reference to individual 
work in the secondary schools’’ went extremely well, whilst 
Mr. C. W. Bailey’s suggestive paper on " Secondary Schools 
and the Drama,” with the following discussions by the Rev. 
Father Gurrin, Rector of St. Francis Xavier’s College, Liverpool, 
and by Mr. Frank Roscoe, formed a fitting climax to a conference 
of great interest. 

Lord Eustace Percy opened the Conference by a presidential 
address in which he urged the need for a national policy in 
education, developed naturally from below and not imposed 
from above. The “ three year programme ” policy would, he 
thought, secure this end. In the bringing of suitable education 
within the reach of all, said Lord Eustace, it is so easy in the 
process to shorten the reach of those to whom the gift is offered. 
Education must remain a bracing thing. ‘The qualities which 
every English school tries to bring out in its scholars are self- 
reliance in thought and action, mental and physical fitness, 
pride in getting a good job well done and keeping oneself in hard 
training, the sense of duty and the sense of adventure. It ison 
personal effort and family sacrifice that every school and uni- 
versity has been built : no system of free places and maintenance 
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allowances can take the place of the individual's duty to educate 
himself and find work for himself and to assist the other members 
of his family to get the best education and the best work avail- 
able, according to their abilities. In England we attempt, 
however imperfectly, to proportion the taxpayer’s assistance 
to the needs and abilities of the scholars. Our policy rests on 
discrimination and we need to guard against the constant 
tendency of all public administration towards indiscriminateness. 
We have to guard against it not so much in the interests of 
public economy, as in the interests of education itself. The 
hardworking boy of 16 in regular work at good wages who 
unthinkingly accepts from the ratepayer, as a matter of course 
and as his right, free transportation to the evening class, may 
thereby be losing something of far more value to him than a 
tramfare. Lord Eustace concluded his address by an appeal to 
members of public bodies and to teachers, to safeguard the 
parent against wrong and injudicious teaching. 

Dr. Ernest Barker, the Principal of King’s College, London, 
and the Chairman of the drafting sub-committee, opened the 
discussion on ‘‘ Post Primary Education,” by explaining the 
recently published report of the consultative committee. 


Miss E. R. Conway followed with a spirited attack upon the 
transference of children to another institution at the age of 11. 
This was countered in an amusing way by Mr. Beaumont, a 
secondary school teacher of Edinburgh, who pointed out that 
Miss Conway was advocating a plan adopted in Scotland some 
twenty-five yearsago. This had failed in practice and had been 
abandoned in favour of one similar to that advocated by the 
Consultative Committee. Mr. Beaumont, and later the Chairman 
of the Leicestershire Education Committee, both referred to the 
added demand for secondary school places which had followed 
the establishment respectively, of ‘‘ advanced divisions ” and 
“ central schools of selective type.” 

The discussion on ‘‘ Efficiency in Education ” was opened by 
Prof. Campagnac in a paper that can only be described as a 
literary gem which every teacher should strive to acquire. 
Adopting as familiar and convenient, Locke’s conception of 
education as consisting in virtue, wisdom, and breeding, and in 
learning so far as it harmonizes and contributes towards those 
three, Prof. Campagnac worked up to the idea of educational 
efficiency in relation to the performance of duties in the three 
fold universe in which we are placed : the duty of good manners 
in society, of practical common sense in the management of 
affairs in the larger world of men, and of response in the still 
wider sphere in which, other voices being silenced, we hear a 
speech more august than the speech of men. 

Mr. A. B. Archer, who followed, gave an jnstructive account 
of an attempt to secure greater efficiency in a secondary school 
of 350 boys by the concentration of all formal class teaching 
into the morning sessions, thus leaving the afternoons free for 
independent study, art, handicraft, music, dramatics and games. 
After three years of experiment it was possible to say that there 
had been no loss of ground such as the reduction of teaching 
periods might have been expected to produce. On the contrary, 
in most subjects the masters reported definite improvement in 
work. Breaches of discipline had almost entirely ceased, the 
general health, both of staff and pupils, was better, and the boys 
had developed kcenness and a more self-reliant attitude to their 
work. 


Mr. Brian Heathcote, the personnel officer of Messrs. Alfred 
Holt and Co., a Liverpool Shipping Firm which recruits entirely 
from public and secondary school boys who have reached 
matriculation or Higher School Certificate standard, had some 
striking things to say about the hundreds of boys interviewed 
during the last few years. They were potentially good material, 
he said, but distressingly lacking in accuracy. A large proportion 
of them seemed to regard knowledge as an end in itself, and 
they could not apply it. They may have studied French for five 
years, yet were unable to say in French ‘‘ I am glad to see you ”’ 
(laughter). They could solve right-angled triangles, but were 
unable to use this knowledge to find the height of a picture rail. 
An entrant to a business career, who was to become anything 
but a mere hack, had to possess five attributes, viz. (1) accuracy, 
(2) intelligence, (3) loyalty, (4) a capacity for self-education, 
and (5) the will and ability to translate thought into action. 


The careless, inaccurate boy, who passed messages incorrectly, 
addressed letters incorrectly, or wrote up books incorrectly, 
was a menace to any business, and loyalty, conceived as an 
independent sense of service, with the acceptance of personal 
responsibility for one’s job and determination to carry through 
to a conclusion any work which has been entrusted to him, was 
as essential in the latest joined junior as to the chairman of 
directors. It was desirable to have some common standard of 
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knowledge, e.g., matriculation or its equivalent, as a starting 
point, although knowledge without intelligence was of little use 
in business. Employers were coming more and more to rely on 
intelligence tests for the classification of candidates for business 
positions. If school reports were to be believed every boy leaving 
school was a paragon. A much closer contact between schools 
and universities and business was advisable so that educationists 
might have their ideas and ideals tested and proved by employers 
who were dependent on the schools for their supply of efficient 
material. 


Mr. C. W. Bailey, in a suggestive paper on “ School and the 
Drama,” gave several original illustrations of the power of 
children to live in imagination a whole cycle of lives. The 
preparation and production of a school play was a useful method 
of cultivating the ‘ team spirit.” It unified the whole resources 
of the school and provided so many interesting things to do. It 
called for so many gifts and showed how splendidly one art 
helped another. There was the designing of the dresses and the 
making of the same. There was the making and painting of the 
scenery. There was the training for the music and the dances 
and the practice in correct and audible speech. 

Mr. Bailey said that he would rejoice in the founding of chairs 
of music and dramatic art at the universities. Commenting on 
this, Mr. F. Roscoe said that he was entirely opposed to the idea, 
which would simply mean that one would get learned treatises 
on the drama, thus causing the whole subject to be removed 
from the domain of art to that of education. Some people 
believed that entrance to the Kingdom of Heaven could be 
gained by writing an essay on the Ten Commandments. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
HEADMASTERS 


The thirty-fifth annual meetings were held in the Guildhall 
of the City of London on January 4 and 5. One of the outstanding 
features of the proceedings was an address by Mr. W. C. Flétcher, 
C.B., late Chief Inspector of Secondary Schools, on ‘ Mathe- 
matical Teaching in Secondary Schools.’ 

There is sometimes a tendency among those who have not 
been actively engaged in teaching for some time to idealize and 
to ascribe to the average boy and average teacher gifts and powers 
that the exceptional alone possess. It is also noticeable that 
innovations and radical reforms in methods of teaching originate 
usually either from those who have given up teaching or from 
those who are regarded as cranks. The teacher in harness is too 
fully’occupied with routine work in bringing his form up to the 
necessary standard to have time or opportunity for experiment, 
and it is owing to pressute from without that new methods are 
introduced into schools. The new ideas are generally extravagant 
and impracticable but in time the grain is separated from the 
chaff and a workable and improved method results. Those 
whose experience goes back twenty-five or so years, will recall 
the waste of time over the direct method of modern language 
teaching, the heuristic method of teaching science, and the 
chaotic change from Euclid to geometry. In these subjects 
practical experience has modified the original idea, but still real 
reforms have been effected and great progress made. 

The great improvement of the last twenty-five years syn- 
chronizes with the introduction of inspection by the Board of 
Fducation, and its original rigid system has been modified and 
the objectionable and extravagant features have disappeared 
or are disappearing. There is no doubt that inspection has been, 
and is, beneficial to schools, in that it keeps things fluid and 
prevents them getting into grooves. 

In spite of twenty-five years of inspecting, Mr. Fletcher is 
under no delusion as to the enthusiasm of the average boy for 
mathematics and for geometry in particular. In his address he 
dealt mainly with geometry and referred to the great progress 
made, particularly in secondary schools, in the teaching of this 
subject. The views he expressed are not always those held by 
inspectors at full inspections, and it would be a service to schools 
if a copy of his paper were given to all inspectors of mathe- 
matical subjects. 

He urged the importance of building on a sure foundation 
and emphasized and stressed the vital importance of a proper 
commencement and getting the right teacher for the beginners, 
but he realized that this teacher was hard to find and that a 
mathematician did not usually care about devoting himself to 
small boys. 

He pointed out that exact mathematical thought and reason- 
ing should be insisted on from the start and that quality and 


not quantity of work was to be aimed at, and that boys should 
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be left to face and solve their own difficulties—-too much help 
was worse even than none at all. He advocated a few minutes 
figure drill in unison by the class each lesson. 

He stated that the amount of work left to be done in the two 
years between the first and second school examinations was too 
great, and that more ground should be covered before the first 
examination. He did not suggest or advocate that the standard 
of the first examination should be raised, but that the school 
syllabus should go beyond the examination syllabus. He also 
suggested mechanics and the calculus should be taken, but not 
as examination subjects. This is a counsel of perfection and 
perhaps possible where conditions and staff admit of forms 
being grouped into sets, but in most secondary schools at present 
comparatively few boys remain on for a second examination 
and the first examination is of primary importance. Since the 
form as a whole has to be entered and all boys brought up to the 
necessary standard, the mathematical master is inclined to play 
for safety and confine himself to the examination syllabus and 
utilize any available time for revision purposes. 

Lookers on see most of the game, and though perfection in 
the teaching of mathematics has not yet arrived, still, looking 
back over his twenty-five years as chief inspector, Mr. Fletcher 
evidently feels that great progress has been made. 

Among other subjects discussed at the meeting were the 
Higher School Examination, the aesthetic value of the school 
environment, practical subjects in the secondary school curri- 
culum, and Board of Education Circular 1381. 

Headmasters are always clamouring for elasticity and more 
freedom of action for the different types of schools, but directly 
any degree of elasticity is obtained some one brings forward a 
reactionary resolution asking for uniformity. In the case of the 
Higher School Examination a resolution was proposed urging 
one common examination for the Higher School Certificate to be 
conducted by the Board of Education in conjunction with the 
universities and the schools; but fortunately wiser counsels 
prevailed, and an amendment was adopted that it was 
desirable, having regard to the urgent necessity for variety, 
elastieity, and experiment in education, that the several 
Higher School Examinations at present conducted should be 
retained. 

In the discussion on the aesthetic value of the school environ- 
ment, the erection of a standardized type of school building 
irrespective of nature of the surroundings was deplored. 
Distinctive and dignified buildings together with suitably 
decorated and fitted halls and class-rooms have a definite 
influence on the tone of the school and the morale of the 
individual. There can be an excess of glazed tiles and hygiene. 

A resoltuion was passed unanimously condemning the increas- 
ing tendency to regard secondary schools as fields for the pur- 
pose of advertisement and propaganda. These are often of a 
very clever and subtle nature and of an apparent educational 
value and offer scholarships and prizes for essays, &c. They 
are really commercial enterprises and advertisements, and 
though harmless and even useful from certain points of view, 
tend to divert the boy from his proper work and duties. 

The suggestion that various practical subjects in the curri- 
culum of some schools, such as agriculture, engineering, and 
various textile processes, should be included in the subjects for 
the General School Certificate did not meet with much support. 

Fear was expressed that the financial arrangements of Cir- 
cular 1381 would result in diminution of the powers of governing 
bodies. The power and responsibility of a governing body lie 
largely in that body’s own hands, just as a headmaster’s freedom 
depends on his own action and initiative. The Board of Educa- 
tion and Education Authorities must formulate rules and 
regulations and to meet the needs of various types of schools 
these have to be framed in general terms and conformity to the 
spirit rather than the letter is required. Education Authorities 
are usually ready to consider individual cases on their merits, 
but when an Authority is asked to define or give a ruling on a 
particular point, it naturally puts the narrowest construction 
on it. What it might be prepared to overlook or accept in an 
individual case it cannot allow as a general rule, and so what 
was intended as a guiding principle becomes a hard-and-fast 


tule. In this way schools often make rods for their own backs. 
6 


THE ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS INCORPORATED 


The forty-third annual meeting of the Association was held 
at University College, Gower Street. There was a record atten- 
dance of members from all parts of the country and the dis- 
cussion was keen and animated. Resolutions dealing with the 
First and Second School Examinations were before the meeting, 
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which registered the opinion that the former examination 
required reconsideration. The view was based on the fact that 
a large number of secondary school pupils fail to pass, while a 
further large number leave school without even attempting to 
sit for the examination. One resolution affirmed that if the 
First Examination were properly adjusted to meet the require- 
ments of the schools the great majority of secondary school 
pupils should be able to pass it at the appropriate age. In the 
case of the Higher Certificate Examination the discussion was 
mainly concerned with the relationship between this and the 
examinations for Intermediate Arts and Science and the degree 
to which success in the school examination should secure 
exemption from Intermediate. 

An interesting discussion arose out of a resolution dealing 
with the exchange of teachers. It was pointed out that while 
schemes of interchange of teachers between England and Wales, 
and the Dominions or continental countries, existed and were 
increasingly used, yet there was no arrangement for a similar 
interchange within this country. The proposer of the motion 
expressed the view that such an interchange might do much to 
counteract the effect of the present immobility and would 
promote a better understanding of the varying conditions and 
difficulties of different areas. The teacher whose experience had 
been gained in schools in industrial areas would gain by a trans- 
ference to a rural area while the teacher from a remote country 
school would welcome a temporary change to a town. 

The meeting devoted a good deal of time to the consideration 
of a resolution dealing with the existing method of ascertaining 
the views of members in regard to questions of policy. This 
has been found to be unduly slow and cumbersome in working 
and to fail to provide the representative view, the obtaining of 
which was the purpose of its introduction. The meeting was 
strongly in favour of a return to the method of voting at an 
annual meeting and a proposal to hmit the voting power to 
delegates appointed by the branches, was rejected. 

A mecting of branch presidents, secretaries and delegates 
was addressed by Miss Burstall (speaking on behalf of the 
Girl Guides’ Association), and Dr. Winifred Cullis (representing 
the International Federation of University Women), while the 
open meeting had the good fortune to hear Miss Reta Oldham, 
who chose for her subject ‘‘ The Interchange of Teachers.” 


THE HEADMASTERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Headmasters’ Conference was held at Brighton College on 
December 22 and 23, with the Headmaster of Charterhouse in 
the chair. Besides the usual programme of resolutions there 
were three interesting addresses: Brigadier-General Kentish 
pleaded the cause of the National Playing Fields Association 
with forcible directness: Dr. Rendall, fresh from a tour of the 
independent public schools of the Dominions, urged the desira- 
bility of persuading public-school and university trained men to go 
out and do a year or two in these schools before settling down to 
teaching at home, both in their own interests and to help the 
growth of the public-school spirit in the dominion schools: and 
Dr. Lyttelton, after drawing a depressing picture of Eton, at 
any rate as he remembered its methods of teaching, implored 
his audience to set their feet upon the pathway to reform by 
studying the work of Miss Charlotte Mason. This was a delight- 
ful address, full of shrewd criticism in which Dr. Lyttelton did 
not spare himself among others who formerly walked in darkness : 
and if Miss Mason’s inspiration has perhaps made more difference 
by this time than he would suggest, there was no harm in having 
the value of it set before us with truly missionary emthusiasm. 

Of the resolutions formally submitted to the Conference the two 
that were most interesting, both because they were decisively 
rejected after entertaining discussions, and because of the 
remarkable effects that were apparently hoped for, were a 
resolution to go back to the old pronunciation—or pronuncia- 
tions—of Latin, and a resolution demanding a single higher 
school examination instead of the seven now conducted by the 
university examining bodies. The chief trouble here lies in the 
practice of Local Education Authorities in picking particular 
higher school examinations for the award of scholarships, and 
the Conference decided wisely to concentrate upon this point, 
feeling that a single examination would inevitably mean a State 
examination, which nobody wanted, and which the universities 
would certainly oppose with all their might. As for the pronun- 
ciation of Latin, the really appalling reason given for going back 
was the statement that the preparatory schools could not bear 
the burden put upon them by the present system: and the fact 
that really shocked the Conference was that the headmaster of 
Eton, just before going off on a well deserved holiday, had told 
the preparatory schools that so far as Eton was concerned they 
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need not trouble about it any more. Correspondence in the press 
has since revealed some very odd views, of which perhaps the 
oddest is that it is impossible to teach the pupils of county 
council schools to talk of Julius Caesar in the accepted English 
way and yet to pronounce him on the other plan when they read 
Latin. Why the pupils of county council schools are charged 
with this imbecility one can only surmise, in any case it is absurd. 
Nobody claims that the absolute correctness of the reformed 
pronunciation has been proved: but it has given us now for 
many years not only uniformity but beauty, and to abandon it 
would be to relapse into chaos and old night. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


At the Council meetings of the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters, held in Manchester, the most important 
educational subject under consideration was the policy to be 
adopted regarding the First School Examination. Much thought 
had been given to this matter during the year, so that the 
twenty-eight resolutions on the subject went through with very 
little amendment. Accepting the principle laid down by the 
Board of Education that the examination should follow the 
curriculum and not determine it, the various resolutions lay 
down broad principles and detailed suggestions which may be 
summarized as follows: The standard of the examination 
should be such that the great majority of candidates should be 
able to obtain a certificate, and failure to pass should not debar 
a candidate from sitting again; the examination should be 
taken at the approximate age of 16 and in no circumstances 
before the age of 15; university authorities should be urged to 
adopt greater uniformity in their requirements; the constitu- 
tion of examining bodies should be broadened in order that 
there may be included a substantial proportion of representatives 
of the teachers employed in the schools taking the examination, 
while representation should also be given to Local Education 
Authorities, ‘‘ Subject” Associations, and Industry and Com- 
merce ; consultative committees of teachers nominated through 
the four Secondary Associations should be set up in connection 
with each examining body; fees should bear a reasonable 
relation to the total cost of holding the examination, and 
audited accounts should be published annually; the nomen- 
clature used for standardization (pass, credit, &c.) and the 
percentage of marks required for each standard should be the 
same for all subjects and for all examining bodies, and there 
should be a more accurate and uniform standardization in 
marking, while the questions should be within the mental 
range and capacity of the average adolescent; examining 
bodies should be required to furnish information as to their 
methods of determining border-line cases, e.g. pass and failures ; 
the group system should be retained, but the number and scope 
of subjects and groups should be so modified as to meet as fully 
as possible the requirements of varying types of secondary 
schools; practical examinations in science should not be com- 
pulsory, but examining bodies should be satisfied that candi- 
dates have been through a satisfactory course of practical work ; 
oral examination in modern languages should be compulsory, 
but a pass in the oral examination should not be essential. 

Other resolutions on education stated that no candidate 
should be allowed to matriculate at a university until he has 
reached the age of 17, and that where a candidate has obtained 
the First School Certificate. together with the Second School 
Certificate, he should be excused the Matriculation Examination. 
As regards history teaching, it is considered essential that the 
teaching should be made more efficient by the provision 
of special rooms furnished with illustrative exhibits, such 
as time charts, pictures, source books, and other objects calcu- 
lated to make the subject more vivid and interesting to the 
pupils. Following on the memoranda already published, it was 
decided to undertake the duty of drawing up a memorandum on 
the teaching of modern languages. 

Consideration was given to the case of the boy who does not 
take the School Certificate Examination at all, and it was 
agreed that such a boy should receive from his school a certificate 
setting forth his school record. 

Mention was made of the recent report of the Consultative 
Committee, and a resolution was passed deploring the fact that 
Lord Eustace Percy had in such a hasty matter intimated that 
the Government would not take steps to raise the school- 
leaving age to 15 after five years, as recommended by the 
Committee. 

Council approved of the change in the constitution of the 
Teachers’ Registration Council, and it was resolved that mem- 


bership of the Teachers’ Register ought to be a necessary 
qualification for all appointments to teaching posts. The inter- 
national side of the Association’s work was strongly endorsed, 
and a resolution passed stating that the Council would welcome 
a further development of this. 


THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


The thirty-sixth annual conference of the Incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools was held at the Hotel Great 
Central, Marylebone, on December 22nd and 23rd, Mr. A. E. 
Lynam (Oxford) being in the chair. Mr. A. A. Somerville, M.P., 
the President of the Association, was also present throughout 
the proceedings. The attendance of members was much larger 
than usual, over 200 being present during the first day. 

Private business having been disposed of, the Chairman 
addressed the conference, and gave an outline of the work done 
by the Council during the past year, the most important being 
the consideration of the scheme of pensions prepared by the 
Board of Education under the powers given by Section 21 
of the Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1925. After the 
Chairman’s address, this scheme was clearly explained by 
Mr. S. How, who presented the report of the Council on the 
subject. This report strongly recommended members to adopt 
the scheme, though it was pointed out that no school was bound 
to go into it. One of many arguments in its favour is that it 
facilitates transference from one school to another, and from 
one type of school to another. A long discussion followed, and 
the scheme was criticized by several members, on the ground 
that the pensions offered were too small, and it was suggested 
that any insurance company could offer better terms. Many 
members also displayed a fear that State pensions would lead 
to State interference with the conduct of preparatory schools. 
Mr. B. Rendall answered the criticisms, and pointed out that 
though the terms were not as good as was hoped, they were the 
best that the Board could offer. Insurance companies had, been 
approached some time ago, and their terms were not nearly so 
good. Moreover if each schooladopted its ownscheme, transference 
from one school to another would be impossible. As for State 
interference, it was a bugbear which was most unlikely to 
materialize. The debate, which lasted into the afternoon, resulted 
in a large majority in favour of the scheme, though several 
members abstained from voting. 

On the more purely educational side of the conference, Mr. 
W. W. Vaughan, Headmaster of Rugby, addressed the members 
on the teaching of French, and urged them to follow modern 
methods, especially by using the French language in teaching 
French. 

On the second day Mr. J. Talbot, Headmaster of Haileyburv, 
spoke on “ Science in Preparatory Schools,” and made an appeal 
to members to teach some elementary form of science so that 
boys might better understand what was going on around them, 
and have also made a start with the subject before going on to 
their Public Schools. 

The annual dinner of the Association was held on December 
22nd, when about 120 were present. The speeches were all of 
a high order, the most notable being that of Mr. W. W. Vaughan, 
who, responding to the toast of the guests proposed by Mr. 
E. G. H. North, paid a striking tribute to the good work done 
by the wives of preparatory school headmasters, instancing the 
debt he owed throughout his life to the late Mrs. Draper for 
help given to him when he was a small boy at Lockers Park. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF ART MASTERS 


The annual meeting of this Society was held in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum Lecture Theatre on January 3 and 4. In 
his presidential address, Mr. R. R. Carter (School of Art, Walsall) 
referred to the necessity for still closer co-operation between 
the art schools and manufacturers. He pointed to the example 
of the German industries, especially that of Offenbach, where the 
manufacturers of fancy leather articles equipped and main- 
tained a school in the interests of that industry, and argued 
that, since the decay of the apprenticeship system, the only 
methodical training in the artistic side of the craft was to be 
obtained in the art school, by means of courses combining the 
study both of design and technical processes. He welcomed the 
increasing interest being shown by British manufacturers in the 
possibilities of art schools, and hoped that this might eventually 
enable the schools to fulfil more effectually still the objects for 
which they were established, viz., the improvement of industria] 
design. 
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Mr. Harvey Allport, late H.M.I., spoke of some of his experi- 
ences as an art inspector, with special reference to the far- 
reaching changes which had taken place in the curriculum. 
He rather regretted that painting was now not regarded as 
important as formerly, because, although it was not the primary 
object of our schools to produce painters, that subject was 
important as a means of studying colour, which was equally 
necessary to the designer and to the pictorial artist. 

Mr. S. J. Cartlidge, late H.M. Chief Inspector for Art, also 
spoke, and further emphasized the need of the schools pursuing 
their present policy of meeting the requirements of the indus- 
tries in every legitimate way. 

Considerable discussion took place on the Board of Education 
Regulations for Further Education, 1926, especially on the 
clause relating to the staffing of schools and its effect on art 
schools. It was felt that the position was unsatisfactory and 
the Council was instructed to make representations to the 
Board. i 

The re-organization of the Inspectorate was also considered. 
The proposal to extend the duties of the art inspectorate to all 
classes of schools in which art is taught was regarded as an 
advantage, but the meeting regretted that no provision was 
made for the appointment of chief art inspector. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Geographical Association held its annual meetings at 
the School of Economics on January 6th, 7th and 8th under the 
presidency of Sir Charles Close. ‘‘ Mapping from Air Photo- 
graphs ” was treated of in a paper by Major Cochran-Patrick, 
which pointed out the advantages and disadvantages of the 
method, while the photographs of Guiana ahd the Irrawadi 
delta were extremely instructive. Dr. Eileen Power gave a 
fascinating address on ‘“‘ Transasiatic Caravan Routes ” which 
was a model of historical and geographical teaching. The presi- 
dential address, a most important one, was on “ Population 
and Migration ’’; it dealt with the changes of population which 
are to be expected in the next few decades in English-speaking 
lands. An account of the most recent activities of the Ordnance 
Survey, especially as they affected teachers, was given by 
Colonel Jack, while Mrs. Ormsby dealt with the part the geo- 
grapher, and specially the university geographer, could play in 
the ‘‘ Regional Survey of a Large City.” The University geo- 
graphers also had a private meeting at which Sir Henry Lyons 
opened a discussion on ‘‘ Research in Geography ” in which the 
delimitation of the regions of Great Britain was considered 
with a view to dividing the survey among the different univer- 
sities and university colleges where geography is studied. 

But perhaps three meetings were specially important to 
teachers of the subject in schools. One was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of ‘* Geography in Advanced Courses ” which was opened 
by Mr. V. C. Spary of the William Ellis School. The opener 
suggested that the work of boys who had gained a school 
certificate often deteriorated either because they thought they 
knew everything or because, knowing that they did not know as 
much as the possession of a certificate might suggest, they did 
not wish to show how little they knew. He also suggested that 
after the experience that had been gained of the working of 
advanced courses it would be well if these courses were now 
modified. The discussion showed that there was general agree- 
ment on this latter point. 

The other two meetings, though they dealt with pedagogical 
methods, were specially important because they were stimu- 
lating. Miss Von Wyss insisted that the value of nature study 
as an aid to geography lay on the emphasis it placed on the 
consideration of living things in their natural setting out of 
doors, while Prof. Nunn, in ‘‘ Boy Scout Geography,” stressed 
the importance of utilizing the eternal boy scout spirit of explor- 
ation before passing to the systematizing stage which often was 
without adequate foundation. 


THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Historical Association 
was held at Eastbourne during the first week in January. In her 
address of welcome the Mayor (Councillor Miss Hudson) remarked 
that every effort for the advancement of the study and teaching 
of history must be of the utmost value, and, indeed, was indis- 
pensable if we were to have any real educational and social 
progress. They would agree with her not only that history was 
the foundation of education but that a better knowledge of it 
would frequently save us from many follies in social experiments. 
One wondered whether to-day it was sufficiently realized that 
history was the key to the solution of many of our world problems. 


Perhaps the fact that an appreciation of it demanded an atti- 
tude of mental leisureliness caused this age to pass it by more 
than it should do. This seemed essentially an age of hurry, and 
hurry broke with history by its worshipping at the shrine of the 
next best thing. 

In the inaugural address, “ On Coming of Age,” Prof. Pollard 
mentioned that one eminent authority had stated, in the early 
days of the Association, that such an association must fail if it 
sought to bring all teachers of history together, for there was 
about as much in common between a teacher of history in an 
elementary school and one in a university, as between a house 
painter and a Royal Academician. That critic ultimately became 
a firm supporter of the Association. With regard to History, 
the official organ of the Association, Prof. Pollard said that the 
reason why such value could be given for the small annual 
subscription was that the whole of the work, except the mechan- 
ical part, was done gratuitously. One of the things they knew 
that the masters of finance did not know was that the quality 
of the work had no relation to the sum that was paid for it. 
The real artist did a thing well because he was an artist, and if 
he was not an artist he could not do good work no matter what 
he was paid. Milton received £5 for “ Paradise Lost,” whereas 
some of our modern novelists were paid £5,000 for a novel. If, 
however, Milton had been paid £5,000 for his work it would not 
have been a better poem; and if some of our popular novelists 
were paid £5 for their books they could not possibly be worse. 
The Association never had any difficulty in getting the most 
distinguished historians to contribute to the periodical, which 
had now the largest circulation of any purely historical magazine 
on this side of the Atlantic. With regard to the work of the 
branches, he urged the desirability of their doing more in the 
way of self-education and the actual work, and relying less on 
lectures by older members. The method of lecture, he said, 
really went out of date at the time printing was invented. One 
task for local associations was to compile village histories and 
get to know what valuable collections existed in their neigh- 
bourhood. Historical education, he continued, was not meant 
to end in a mass of facts, which were often little more than 
mental lumber; it was meant to be an intellectual training, 
to give students some outlook on the world, some sense of time 
and perspective, by which they could measure the things that 
came within their experience, and realize the things that lay 
beneath the surface. Older and more lasting than any material 
things were the ideas, the thoughts, the spirit, which they sought 
to express. 

On Thursday evening members of the local branch gave a 
representation of a medieval Manor Court —a Court Leet and 
a Court Baron—based on the actual records of the fourteenth 
century Manor of Nethern, which formed part of Eastbourne 
parish. The representation was followed with manifest interest 
and amusement by the large audience assembled. 

Mr. F. S. Marvin, speaking on the propaganda work of the 
Association, said he thought it should be their purpose to appeal 
not only to the elementary school teacher who was the backbone 
of the teaching profession in this country, but also to enlist the 
support of the large number of intelligent working men who 
belonged to such societies as the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation. In their official publication they should include articles 
appealing to the elementary teacher, and occasionally things 
more popular in character. He thought the value of history 
and the purposes of the study and teaching of history went 
beyond the increase of knowledge ; it had other and moral ends. 

The conference discussed in some detail the question of 
history examinations in schools. There was general agreement 
with the opinion expressed that the majority of examiners in 
history were out of touch with the average pupil of examination 
age, and that some at least of them would welcome the assistance 
of experienced teachers in deciding upon a more satisfactorv 
type of examination paper. 


THE MATHEMATICAL ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Mathematical Association was held 
at the London Day Training College on January 3 and 4. 

Prof. M. J. M. Hill, in his presidential address, spoke on the 
“ Teaching of Mathematics.” His main contention was that 
teachers taught too much by rule and too little by principle. 
He understood a principle to mean an instruction which appealed 
immediately to the pupil’s reason ; a rule was in the nature of 
an arbitrary order. He went on to speak of the difficulties 
that our language put in the way of a child’s appreciation of 
number. The numbers from 11 to 19 were a stumbling-block 
because they put the unit digit first in the word and the 10 
at the end, instead of vice versa. In this respect, however, we 
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were better off than the French, who had, for instance, decided 
to represent 90 by a complicated arithmetical calculation, 
namely (4X20)+10. He described a method of long division, 
which, though more lengthy to apply, was inherently more 
sound and less in the nature of an arbitrary rule than other 
methods. His method cannot be given here, but it is to be hoped 
that some new text-book will embody it. He ended by dealing 
with the postulate of parallels, and gave a deduction of Euclid's 
results from Wallace’s postulate that a triangle can be drawn 
which is equiangular to another triangle. In its logical com- 
pleteness this method appealed to his hearers, and, though out 
of place in the early stages of geometry, which is now rightly 
based on a larger number of axiomatic assumptions, could well 
find a place in the later systematizing stage. The meeting 
included a discussion on the choice of units in the teaching of 
mechanics, opened by Mr. G. Goodwill. The student must be 
familiar with both gravitational and absolute units; the choice 
of unit in any particular example must be a matter of 
convenience. 

Prof. H. F. Baker read a paper pleading for a widening of 
the range of geometry taught in schools. He had an exag- 
gerated idea of the potentiality of the average pupil, but 
expressed an otherwise convincing opinion that the pupil’s 
interest should and would be stimulated by introducing him to 
the methods of descriptive geometry and their fascinating 
generality. 

The meeting concluded with a paper on the “ Relation of Art 
to Mathematics ”?” by Mr. A. T. Edwards. He pointed out that 
mathematicians must have no taste; artists suffered from too 
much taste and too little logic. He dealt with the more obvious 
application of mathematics to architecture, but showed that 
any attempt to discover numerical relationships in the propor- 
tions of a building aesthetically satisfying was doomed to failure. 
The paper concluded with an amusing, if unconvincing, deriva- 
tion of the inverse square law of attraction from principles of 
aesthetic fitness. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The Modern Language Association held its annual general 
meeting at University College on January 4th and 5th. Pro- 
ceedings opened with a business meeting at which the report of 
the council was considered. It gave evidence of considerable 
activity. Particularly successful work has been done in fostering 
international correspondence, over 5,000 exchanges having been 
arranged. A welcome feature is the increase in the demand for 
German correspondents. It was also stated that a growing 
number of members are availing themselves of the facilities 
for purchasing French books. The hon. treasurer then presented 
his report, which showed that the finances of the Association 
are in a sound condition. There ensued a lengthy discussion of 
the resolution to reduce the amount of the annual subscription 
from 15s. to tos. 6d.; this was carried by a large majority. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that it will be attended by a considerable 
increase in membership. 

Sir Kennell Rodd’s presidential address on “ The urgent 
need of a knowledge of modern languages to-day ’’ was the out- 
standing feature of the meeting. After a humorous introduction 
he dwelt on the importance of a knowledge of foreign languages 
for commercial and business purposes, especially now that keen 
competitors had arisen in other countries and we ourselves had 
to go to the rest of the world to obtain business. He discussed 
at some length the question of the order in which foreign lan- 
guages should be learnt, urging with much force that the study 
of modern languages should precede that of Latin and Greek, 
and commending the Swedish system of beginning Latin at 
13 and Greek at 15. Sir Rennell Rodd concluded by saying 
that after a long experience of life in foreign countries he had 
come to the conclusion that the average young man of 18 turned 
out by the educational systems in force there was better equipped 
in general knowledge and precision of thought than, say, eighty 
per cent of the boys who left our public schools, which, however, 
certainly gave us what no other educational system which he 
had observed could give—a marvellous training-ground for 
character. l l 

In the afternoon Prof. Prior, of Cambridge, opened a discussion 
on ‘“‘ University requirements and school aims in the teaching 
of French and German,” to which Mr. S. A. Richards, Prof. 
Collinson, of Liverpool, Miss E. M. Forrest, Prof. Savory, of 
Belfast, and others contributed. In the evening the members 
assembled at dinner. Sir Rennell Rodd, who presided, wished 
prosperity to the Association, Mr. Brereton replying; and 
the foreign delegates, Mile Gagnot (France), Dr. Brunner 
(Austria) and Dr. Liihr (Germany) presented the good wishes 
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of their associations. Songs, French, German and English, were 
delightfully sung by Miss Wright, of Leeds. On the second day 
there was a much appreciated dramatic recital by Mlle Chouvy 
and M. G. de Warfaz. After this the foreign delegates addressed 
the Association as a whole. In the afternoon Miss Allison pre- 
sented the report on Higher School Examinations, now in its 
final form, a valuable piece of work for which the sub-committee 
was deservedly thanked. The meeting was well attended 
throughout and was in every way successful. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN SCIENCE TEACHERS 


The Association of Women Science Teachers held its annual 
general meetings on January 6 and 7, 1927, at King's College 
for Women. On the first day a business meeting was held in the 
morning and a lecture was given by Prof. Mottram on “ Natural 
Science in Household Affairs.” 

At the business meeting a discussion took place on the subject 
of the chemistry syllabus of the Intermediate and Higher Schools 
Examination of London University. The principal points 
debated were: 

1. The question of how much organic chemistry should be 
taught in schools. 

2. The need for a greater choice of questions: at present the 
number set may be eight, of which six have to be attempted, 
and often only seven are given. 

3. The undue proportion of questions on the harder parts of 
physical chemistry. 

4. The vagueness of the practical syllabus—it was felt that 
some indication should be given of the type of volumetric 
analvsis to be set and whether mixtures or simple salts might 
be expected. A resolution embodying these points was framed 
and sent to the University. Then Miss Taylor, of Redland 
High School, Bristol, the retiring President, gave her address. 

During the morning of the Second day, Miss Stern (North 
London Collegiate School) opened an interesting discussion on 
“ The Teaching of Chemistry in the Middle School.” This will 
be quoted in full in the Association’s own annual report. In 
the afternoon the Osram Lamp Company entertained a large 
party of members at their works in Brook Green. 


THE PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION 


The Hon. Mrs. Franklin presided at the meeting of the Parents’ 
National Educational Union held at University College, London, 
on January 5th. 

After a few opening words from Mrs. Franklin, in which she 
expressed the pleasure of the Meeting at seeing there 
Miss Kitching, Director of the Parents’ Union School, The Hon. 
Ivor Montagu spoke on the cinema as an educational agency. 
He strongly deprecated the commercial element, and said how 
much harder that made the work of production of better films. 
He stressed the value of the film in teaching history, while 
admitting it was only the producer's idea of what had happened 
that could be given. Still, one often found the imitation was more 
like-life than life itself. A slow motion picture of microscopic 
happenings was easier to study than the actual happenings 
themselves under the microscope. In preparing films for children 
they should be short, and unaccompanied by verbal explanation, 
which should be done beforehand. It is to be hoped that a 
bureau may be started for the registration of educational films, 
supported by the Universities. 

Mr. Hodges, speaking for the British Broadcasting Company, 
spoke of broadcasting as the romance of the age. By its means, 
high and low, rich and poor, the lonely cottage and the crowded 
city, came into touch with all the wonderful worlds there are. 
Fortunately, from the very beginning it has been under super- 
vision and control, and has never got into the wrong hands. 
There were many difficulties to meet and overcome. No auto- 
matic response, no audience, nothing to see except a green box, 
made it very difficult for the entertainer or lecturer. As the 
hour chosen was between afternoon school and evening prepar- 
ation the subject matter could not be too scholastic, and must 
make an appeal to children between the ages of eight to fifteen, 
the average age being nine. 

Miss Kitching, Director of the Parents’ Union School, spoke 
on the subject of the last chapter of Miss Mason's last book, 
An Essay towards a Philosophy of Education, ‘‘ Too Wide a 
Mesh,” showing how present examinations cause the mesh of 
the educational net to be so wide that only the biggest fish were 
caught. She mentioned various indications of a narrowing of 
this mesh in some directions, showing that many educational 
authorities were not satisfied, and that they had been considering 
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not only a reduction in the number of examinations taken by 
boys and girls, but that examiners themselves are even more 
inclined to consider a greater number of subjects at a rather 
lower standard, thus giving a child the chance of showing his 
powers in several directions, rather than proving himself efficient 
in one or other. 


THE EDUCATION GUILD 


The meetings of the Education Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland held at University College on January 6, 1927, were well 
attended. Sir Robert Blair, in a presidential address, gave a 
retrospect of ‘‘ the movements which have brought the national 
system of education to its present position.” He said that there 
had been a tremendous revolution in the national system of 
education since the days when classical teaching was the only 
teaching for the sons of the upper and middle classes. To-day 
the classics were given their fair proportion of the time-table 
and modern subjects had their proper place. What an enormous 
change from the days when there was nothing taught in the 
schools but the classics, to the present time when there were a 
large number of schools from which the classics were completely 
excluded! And what a departure from the ideas of the pious 
founders of the ancient endowed schools. It was the same in 
regard to the universities. In the older universities religious 
instruction was in accordance with the doctrines of the Church 
of England. University College was founded in protest against 
the exclusion of Roman Catholics and Nonconformists from 
Oxford and Cambridge, and King’s College, in the Strand, 
followed to mitigate what was called the “‘ poison ” that came 
out of University College. The newer universities came on the 
top of the wave of the industrial revolution, as a protest against 
the exclusion of science from the older universities. 

The position at present was that there were 7,000,000 places 
in the elementary schools, 600,000 pupils attending evening 
schools; in the efficiency list of Board of Education schools 
there were 360,000 secondary places, and in the newer univer- 
sities there were 40,000 full-time students. The struggle was 
long. The whole nineteenth century was occupied with it. But 
at length we had got a system, entirely English in its ideas, of 
which the country might well feel proud. That system, as it was 
working to-day, had brought us under the shadow of an annual 
expenditure of {£100,000,000, and that referred only to the 
schools which came under the Board of Education or the local 
authorities. 

Later in the proceedings, Mr. John Russell, formerly Head- 
master of the King Alfred School, Hampstead, read a paper on 
“ Pestalozzi,” the Swiss educational philosopher, in commemora- 
tion of the centenary of his death on February 17, 1827. 


THE FROEBEL SOCIETY AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


At the fifty-second annual meeting, Miss E. E. Lawrence 
(Principal, The Froebel Institute), after being elected president 
of the Society for 1927, spoke on ‘‘ The Education of the Spirit : 
Is it Possible ? ” i . 

Whilst admitting that the subject was a rash one to select, 
the speaker asked the audience to allow her to base her remarks 
on the assumption that education was essentially religious ; 
that they believed this to be so just because of the spirit existing, 
in greater or less degree, in every man. This spirit revealed 
itself in intellect, it came as a light from God. The education 
of the spirit fanned this light, and every bit of knowledge helped. 
A spark of divinity was in every child, and the subjects pre- 
sented to that child must be shown as united in a simple whole. 
Jn addition, the child’s spirit could be freed by its own efforts 
and by the influence of other spirits influenced by God. People 
released themselves the more quickly, the more easily they 
found unity in the world outside themselves as revealed in 
Nature, great men, books. The freer the teacher, therefore, the 
freer the child could be. He must be given the right interests 
and the power to concentrate, and for this time was necessary— 
time to find bimself and to make his own connections which 
would lead him back to God. 

The school curriculum helped to give unity in time and unity 
in space. History shows our link with the past; geography 
gives unity of space; Nature showed the unity that bound all 
life together ; language meant understanding other men—again 
unity of life. The arts would kindle the spirit and so expand it, 
the artist’s vision being the power to comprehend spiritual values. 
The practical crafts would teach the child service for mankind 
and again produce unity between men brought about by service 


for man. These would give the child the knowledge of his 
place, his work in the world, without conceit and yet under- 
standing his responsibilities. Children should be helped to 
worship and to meditate on spiritual matters, however crudely 
put by them. They then help to recreate life for themselves 
anew. 

The speaker ended by claiming that the spirit could be thus 
educated by the right environment and education, which could 
fan the divine spark into a flame. To train, to develop, to 
release this spirit, to set it to work rightly, to help eaeh child to 
spiritual and moral freedom and activity was the work of 
teachers. Let the teacher learn ‘‘ to live with the children.” 


THE TRAINING COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


The Board of Education’s Final Examination for Students in 
Training Colleges has been in existence, in one form or another, 
for about eighty years, and during that time has exercised the 
usual influence of external examinations upon teaching. The 
Board’s recent decision to discontinue this examination in 1929, 
and to throw upon the colleges the responsibility of making 
arrangements, preferably with the universities within whose 
sphere of influence they come, has naturally raised a whole crop 
of problems. At the afternoon meeting of the Association, Mr. H. 
Ward gave an able and comprehensive address on the relations . 
between training colleges and universities, and a discussion, led 
by Mr. T. Raymont, ensued. Miss Hartle raised the question 
(important now that many different examinations will take the 
place of one) of the minimum standard of the two-year course. 
a Hartle’s paper elicited an interesting and profitable exchange 
of views. 
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THE COUNCIL OF PRINCIPALS OF TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


Viewing the question from a somewhat different angle, the 
Council of Principals also discussed the relations of training 
colleges to universities, with special reference to the forthcoming 
change in the arrangements for examining training college 
students. Though it would have been premature to go into 
details regarding negotiations which are still proceeding, and 
which indeed have not got past the confidential stage, it became 
clear that much more rapid progress towards a satisfactory 
solution is being made in some areas than in others. Another 
subject that occupied the attention of the principals was the low 
standard in English reached by many students who had passed 
a first school examination. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY 
| AND COMMERCE 


/ 

“ Industry and the Elementary School” was the subject 
considered at the meeting of the Association on January 6. In 
furtherance of its policy of providing a common platform for 
industrialists and educationists, the Association had arranged 
for both interests to be effectively represented. 

The keynote of the discussion was co-operation rather than 
criticism. Alderman George Cadbury, who presided, congratu- 
lated members of the teaching profession on the manner in 
which their duties are discharged, but suggested that in every 
area some permanent link should be formed between industries 
and the schools. Lord Riddell spoke appreciatively of the 
present rising generation, but felt a lack of thoroughness to be 
noticeable. He mentioned also the fact that certain technical 
institutions are obliged to devote a great deal of time to making 
good deficiencies in the previous general education of their 
students. 

Reference was made to the sudden plunge from school into 
industry and all that this implies. Lord Riddell spoke of life 
as ‘‘ a very interesting adventure,” and several speakers indicated 
methods whereby employers could be induced to take more 
interest in the schools, while teachers and pupils, on the other 
hand, could get a fuller appreciation of the possibilities of 
industry. 

Mr. T. G. Tibbey lamented the inadequate provision for 
practical work in schools, particularly at that period of the 
child’s education when practical work would be of maximum 
advantage. In common with Mr. Percival Leech, he deprecated 
the tendency to allocate the less intelligent pupils to the manual 
side of industry. There is, however, a danger of this tendency 
persisting, so long as factory life remains unattractive or con- 
tinues to be presented in an unfavourable light. 
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Mr. Leech suggested that the “ standards ” themselves need 
to be “ standardized ” if the fact of having passed through a 
particular standard or class is to form a reliable guide to intel- 
lectual fitness or attainment. He illustrated this point by 
reference to cases encountered in the testing of applicants for 
employment with his own firm (Reckitt & Sons). 


THE LING ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 


SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


The Ling Association held its twenty-eighth annual holiday 
course from January 3 to 8, 1927, at St. Paul’s Girls’ School, 
Brook Green, Hammersmith. Between three and four hundred 
teachers attended. There were daily gymnastic classes, con- 
ducted by Miss M. E. Squire and Miss F. de H. Bevington ; 
scottish country dances by Miss J. Milligan ; and school dances 
by Miss D. Grant. Two afternoons were given up to gymnasium 
games, arranged by Miss Cowburn. 

The lecture list was very varied, and included “ Respiration,” 
by Prof. Winifred Cullis; “ Rheumatic Pains,” by Dr. Drury 
Pennington; ‘‘ Some Causes of Backache,” by Mr. W. H. 
Trethowan, F.R.C.S.; “ The Work of Niels Bukh, founder of 
the Ollerup High School,” by Miss F. de H. Bevington; 
* Swedish Gymnastics—Some Comments and Observations of 
an Outsider after long Observation,” by Miss L. Silcox; 
“ Recent Developments in Physical Education in America,” by 
Miss W. S. Clarke; “ Gymnastic Affairs in Scotland,” by 
Miss J. Milligan; “ Lawn Tennis—the Right Jdea,” by 
Mrs. Bailey Gibson; “ Athletics,” by Mr. H. M. Abrahams ; 
“ Infantile Paralysis,” by Miss I. C. Shires; “ Swimming 
Instruction in the Oxford Schools,” by Miss E. C. Terry. The 
last three were illustrated by cinema films. Mrs. Adair Impey 
arranged an interesting demonstration of Swedish gymnastics 
in 1897, showing the teaching method of thirty years ago. 

ln connection with the Conference of Educational Associa- 
tions, a meeting was held at University College, Gower Street, 
on Tuesday, January 4, when Mr. H. A. Cole, Chief Superin- 
tendent of Physical Training to the Sheffield Education Com- 
mittee, gave a lecture on “‘ Physical Education in Elementary, 
Central, and Secondary Schools-—a Retrospect and Prospect.” 

In advocating the adoption of the career of organizer of 
physical education in elementary schools, Mr. Cole said that 
gymnastics teachers could, provided they had the necessary 
qualifications, be of greater value to their country, and do more 
good, by organizing the work of the Local Authority, with its 
thousands of school children, than they could possibly do in a 
school of 300 or 400 children. The policy carried out in the 
elementary schools was producing good results, and the physical 
cducation in girls’ secondary schools is, generally speaking, in 
good hands, but the same could not be said about the physical 
education in the majority of the boys’ secondary schools. 
Physical education was a necessity in any school, though too 
few headmasters realized that it is complemental to mental 
education. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK ASSOCIATION 


Those who consider the sub-title of this Association, ‘‘ For 
the Development of Modern School Practices,” will not be 
surprised at the title of the lecture by J. H. Everett, Principal, 
Leeds Technical School, ‘‘ The Teaching of Practical Elementary 
Science.” Defining education as ‘‘a preparation for life,” the 
lecturer pointed out that if a child is to take an intellectual 
interest in life and the world around, he must have his eyes 
opened by scientific teaching on right lines; not mere memory 
training, but guidance in reasoning, the discovery of basic 
principles, accurate observation, logical expression and perse- 
verance. All experiments involve constructional principles ; 
this work should be done in the handwork period. Avoid 
water-tight compartments in school subjects, much science may 
be learnt while constructing apparatus for use in the science 
room. Good English should be insisted upon when writing out 
conclusions, and the third person, passive voice used to check 
the tendency to the excessive use of the word * you.” 

The teacher must have the scientific spirit. Sir Richard 
Gregory's work, ‘‘ Discovery,” makes one want to learn more 
science and humanity. A widé knowledge of the science of 
everyday life is necessary for the teacher, who must be fond of 
his subject and able to awaken a love of investigation. 

The works of Archimedes, Galileo, Aristotle, Kelvin, Darwin, 
and others are useful to the young student, for the early scientists 
were not dependent on the written word, but at the end of a 


life of thought and research, could say, ‘‘In Nature's infinite 
book of secrecy a little can I read.”’ 

At the exhibition held for three days by this Association, 
there was a small nature study exhibit illustrating work done 
at the summer schools. The “allied handwork’’ embraced 
taxidermy, and the bat, mole, shrew, starling, &c., were all 
useful records of field work when these dead creatures were 
found. Quickly-constructed vivaria of different types and sizes 
were used for live creatures brought in for a few days’ observa- 
tion. The black lizard from the moors and the green sand 
lizard gave life tothe long, hard words, Viviparous and Oviparous, 
and revealed two of nature’s most marvellous secrets; then 
were set free from their uncongenial surroundings. A razor 
bill, found dead, gave material for recalling Gull Nook, with its 
lessons on geology and bird life. 

Mr. Halliday, Organizer of Handicraft to the Oxford County 
Council, defined education as “what is left after vou have 
forgotten all you learnt at school.’’ He stressed the mental 
side of handwork, saying that the history of a craft was full of 
mental achievement. A course in bookbinding should include 
a study of record-making from earliest times. Mental records 
handed down by the spoken word, permanent records on leaves, 
bark, skins, papyrus, clay tablet, paper. Aim at giving the 
child experiences that bring him into contact with life. 

At the exhibition there were books illustrating progressive 
stages in binding, baskets, pots, and articles made in metal or 
wood, all illustrating the lecturer's statement that 90 per cent 
of the value of a chair was in its evolution from a log of wood. 


DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 


The Dalcroze Society Meeting on January Ist took the form 
of a lecture demonstration at the Scala Theatre, the lecture being 
given by Mr. Frank Roscoe, and the demonstration by Miss 
Ethel Driver. For demonstration material three groups of 
children from the L.C.C. Elementary School, Kennington, were 
used. Groups A (girls) and C (boys) had had a short course of 
previous instruction in the work. Group B, consisting of four 
boys and four girls, were complete strangers to the method and 
had never met Miss Driver before. The exercises demonstrated 
by all three groups were intended to show the possibilities of 
eurhythmics in fostering both physical and mental alertness. 
As Mr. Roscoe pointed out: “ The effect of a training in 
Furhythmics extends far beyond the domain of music, although 
in this art is found the medium for its early development. The 
power of quick response and impressions, the growth of mental 
and physical poise, and the practice of orderly expression, are 
all parts of an equipment for hfe, serving to overcome the checks 
and limitations which often accompany a purely intellectual 
training, where impressions are piled together without an 
outlet.” 

At last year’s Educational Conference Mr. Roscoe and Miss 
Driver gave a small lecture-demonstration on similar lines, 
but this is the first time that elementary school children have 
been used to give a complete demonstration on a big scale. 
The enthusiasm of the large audience suggested that the 
experiment had been a valuable one. 


THE directors of Foyle’s Educational, Ltd., have declared the 
usual dividend of 10 per cent on the preference shares. This 
dividend has been maintained since the formation of the 
company. * * * 

We have received from the Royal Society of Arts particulars 
of the fourth Annual Competition of Industrial Designers which 
will take place in June next. Valuable scholarships and many 
prizes are offered. Details may be obtained from the Secretary 
at John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 

* * * 


The CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS was very 
largely attended again this year, by over 3,300 persons from all 
parts of Great, Britain, many of them paying several visits. 
Nearly all those present were members of the affiliated associ- 
ations, for whose benefit these Conferences are organized. Full 
accounts of the forty-three lectures delivered during the confer- 
ence week, as well as verbatim reports of the inaugural address 
(“The Choice of What is Good for Others’’) delivered by Sir 
Henry A. Miers, and the papers read at the two joint meetings 
of the associations when “ Voluntary Enterprise in Education ” 
and ‘‘ How Practical Instruction can be given in Various Types 
of Schools ” were discussed, will be included in the conference 
report which is now being compiled and will be ready early in 
March. Copies (price 4s. 6d.) may now be ordered from the 
Conference Secretary, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 
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Efficiency and the Individual Pupil* 


By A B. ARCHER, M.A., Oldershaw School for Boys, Wallasey, Cheshire 


EW teachers would agree that academic examinations 

may reasonably be considered as even a rough and 
ready test of the efficiency of a school. A schocl is a living 
personality with a soul to call its own, and no assessment 
of the spiritual values is possible in terms used by the 
external examiner. Nevertheless all true craftsmen, with 
whom the spiritual values will necessarily be foremost, 
desire to see their work brought, as nearly as may be, to 
perfection, and in this respect the teacher is not different 
from other craftsmen. Professional colleagues in all branches 
of education are continually seeking, through observation 
and experiment, to raise the standard of efficiency in the 
schools ; nor can it be otherwise, since a school which 
ceases to experiment and develop on the paths suggested 
by its own organic evolution, if such a school there be, is 
one in which mortification has already set ın. It is proposed 
in this short paper to give an account of an experiment 
made in a new secondary school of 350 boys, with an age- 
range of eleven to nineteen, all of whom have come from 
the primary schools. The object of the experiment, which 
is now in its third year of operation, has been to test the 
possibilities of helping to secure greater efficiency in all 
aspects of school life by means of a reorganization of the 
time-table of school-work, and of the arrangements for 
independent work, including homework. Although the 
experiment has been tried only in a secondary school, it 
may be that in its essential features, and subject to modi- 
fication of detail, it conld with advantage be tried in schools 
of other types. 

It was thought, as the result of a fairly varied experience 
in differen’ types of secondary schools, that in respect of 
many important matters there was room for a reorgani- 
zation of the school time-table, so as to make membership 
of the school more effective in its beneficial effects on the 
individual pupil. In the first place it was felt that the 
usual system of homework by which boys are expected to 
do all, or the greater part, of their individual work at home 
in the evenings, was not altogether satisfactory. Many boys 
were clearly unable to profit by such a form of independent 
work, often not because of any lack of will on their part, 
but because they were unable to turn to advantage the 
teaching which they had received during the day. For 
example, it frequently happened that a boy who sat down 
to do his mathematical homework on a given evening was 
unable to achieve any creditable result because he had 
failed to assimilate some vital points in the lessons on which 
the homework problems had been based. Incidentally 
another weakness in connection with homework was due 
to the fact that it was so difficult to secure close co-opera- 
tion on the part of parents. Consequently part of the 
problem we had in mind was how to bring about a greater 
measure of co-operation in this respect. On the other hand, 
it will be readily admitted that the formation of a habit 
of independent study is vital, not only to the bov’s imme- 
diate. progress, but to his ultimate happiness in his life's 
work. It followed, therefore, that what was needed was to 
give the boy opportunities for independent study under 
such conditions as.would make it possible for him to receive 
at the right moment the right type of help. Although we 
have not yet felt that the time has come when, in the 
words of William Clissold, the schoolmaster should be 
‘induced as gently as possible, and with the fullest recog- 
nition of his past services to mankind, to get out of the 
path of civilization,” yet it must be admitted that many 
of us feel that the actual time spent in class teaching is 
excessive, and that our pupils would benefit very consider- 
ably by such a re-distribution of their school periods as 
would give them an increased amount of time for purposes 
of independent work. 
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*® From a Paper given at the North of Eagland Education Conference, Liver- 
pool, January 7, 1927. 


In connection with the extension of independent work 
it appeared essential that the school library should play 
an increasingly important part. Few of our boys have 
homes which may be described as cultured. In many cases 
the home conditions are such as to make anything in the 
nature of independent work almost an impossibility. 
Moreover, since one advantage of independent work 
properly conceived would be that pupils would gain experi- 
ence in the handling of works of reference, it appeared 
inevitable that time should be given during school hours 
for access to the school reference librarye This library has 
been built up during the last four years, and now contains 
about 2,000 volumes. 

Before the days of the experiment it had been found 
difficult, as is commonly the case, to arrange for oppor- 
tunities for all pupils who were qualified by capacity and 
taste to proceed systematically to the end of their course 
with art, handicraft, music, and class dramatics. This 
difficulty arose from the congested state of the time-table 
above the lower middle forms. There was no difficulty in 
arranging for these subjects in the lower and lower middle 
forms ; the problem was how to secure for the more prom- 
ising pupils an opportunity for proceeding to advanced 
work in these subjects, while at the same time not insisting 
on arrangements for the whole of the upper forms to take 
the work. l 

A further point arose out of the rapid development of 
school societies, the activities of which naturally form a 
very important part of the work of a secondary school. 
Our previous experience has been that these societies made 
somewhat heavy demands on the time of those pupils who 
were specially qualified to benefit by membership of the 
societies. As the work done under the aegis of the societies 
is in many ways of outstanding educational value, it was 
felt that it ought to be possible to arrange for these societies 
to meet within school hours. Apart from this aspect of the 
question, it would appear a dubious form of recognition of 
special interest or merit to arrange that such pupils as 
have shown either or both of those desirable characteristics 
should be rewarded by receiving an invitation to remain 
at school for an hour or so longer than their less interested 
or tess deserving brethren. 

Such, then, were some of the problems which required 
tackling in a new and co-ordinated way, although the 
problems were not new in themselves or, of course, peculiar 
to one school. The proposals to deal with the problems on 
experimental lines .were placed before the school staff 
during the school year previous to that in which it was 
hoped to make the experiment. Destructive and construc- 
tive criticisms were not wanting, but it was eventually 
agreed unanimously that the proposals merited a trial. 
Had there not been unanimity it would have been almost 
impossible to try the scheme; it certainly would have been 
injudicious to do so, because an experiment such as this 
depends for its success very largely on the willing, nay 
eager, co-operation of all those who are called upon to 
administer it. Frequent meetings have been held during 
the two years of the operation of the scheme for the purpose 
of discussing modifications and improvements, and as a 
result of such consideration substantial progress has been 
made in dealing with imperfections. 

In order to give scope to carry out the aims which have 
already been indicated, the school time-table was re- 
arranged so as to make it possible to concentrate all the 
formal class teaching into the morning sessions, of which 
there are six. There are five teaching periods each morning, 
with the exception of Saturday when there are four. The 
morning session begins at 9 and ends at 12.45, except on 
Saturday when it ends at 12 o'clock. Thus there are 
twenty-nine teaching periods of an average length of 
forty minutes available for formal class work. On the four 
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afternoons when the school meets the hours are from 2.30 
to 4.15. During the afternoons, except when provision is 
made for special grouping, such as will be described later, 
the boys remain in their form rooms in charge of their form 
masters. During the afternoon sessions in any given week 
the boys are at liberty to tackle any part of the work which 
has been set for independent study to be done during that 
week. If a subject master has a particular reason for 
desiring that a piece of work, such as a mathematics paper 
or a language exercise, should be carried out simultaneously 
by the whole of a class, it is an easy matter to arrange for 
such an opportunity. The total independent work set is 
planned on the assumption that each boy will find it 
necessary to do a certain amount of homework in addition 
to the independeft work he gets through in school. The 
amount of work thus done at home depends upon the form 
of the pupil, and the claims of special groups which he 
may have elected to join. The form master is respon- 
sible for seeing that no boy joins such a number of 
these special groups as might make too great a demand 
upon his time. 

The actual details of the independent work, including 
homework, expected from the boys, are settled by the 
subject teachers not later than Saturday in the week preced- 
ing that in which the work has to be done. These details are 
entered under the heading of the various subjects in a 
specially compiled record book. This book contains a 
double page for each week in the term. The work set is 
entered on the left-hand side, while on the right-hand side 
the pupil records briefly what he does during the week, 
and the time occupied, whether at home or in school. At 
the end of the week the boy summarizes his time-entries 
and submits the book to his parent, who is expected to 
look over the entries and to sign at the foot of the page. On 
the Monday following the books are inspected and signed 
by the form masters, who then have an opportunity of 
noticing any special features with regard to the entries, as 
for example, whether too much or too little time is being 
spent on independent study. These record books are also 
at the disposal of the subject teachers who, from time to 
time, check the boy’s entries, and are thus enabled to find 
out whether a boy appears to be having special difficulties 
with his subject, in the light of his class work. 

During the afternoon sessions boys who have special 
difficulty in connection with their independent work are at 
liberty, on application to the form master, to consult the 
subject master concerned, with a view to obtaining advice 
on any special problems. Moreover, subject masters are 
at liberty to send for particular boys if they wish to give 
some tutorial direction which may help them in their work. 
Again, there is complete freedom of access to the library, 
so that any boy may consult reference books which may 
help him to do his independent work more satisfactorily. 

Since there are no formal lessons in the afternoon sessions, 
it follows that it is possible for boys to be withdrawn from 
their forms in order that they may join special groups. 
Every afternoon the art room and the manual room are in 
full use. Boys from the upper forms, for whom there is no 
provision for art, handicraft, or music during the morning 
sessions, are given an opportunity of joining special groups 
for work in these subjects during the afternoons. As has 
been said previously, the number of such groups which a 
boy may join is moderated by his form master with a view 
to securing that no boy shall be over-weighted. Once a 
fortnight each form has an hour in the school hall for the 
purpose of dramatics. The object of this part of the scheme 
is not so much to produce first-class performers who may 
find scope for their special gifts in the school plays, but 
rather to use dramatics for the purpose of developing the 
speech and lessening the self-consciousness of the average 
boy. Finally every form in the school has an afternoon 
games period on the school field once a week, or, in the case 
of one or two senior forms, once a fortnight. In addition 
to games every boy has an opportunity of attending the 
swimming baths, and of securing expert guidance in 


swimming and life-saving, once or twice a week in the 
summer term. 

It will be readily understood further that there is no 
longer any difficulty in holding meetings of school societies 
in school time. These societies consist of relatively small 
groups of boys who are specially qualified by interest or 
attainment, or both, to meet in groups to hear and discuss 
papers given by their own members or occasionally by 
visitors from outside the school. These societies do not 
meet so frequently as to become a burden on the boy’s 
time, nor is any boy permitted to belong to more thana 
reasonable number of societies. Of course, the boys who 
join them have less time at their disposal for independent 
work in school hours than their fellow-pupils have, but it 
has been found in practice that such boys are amongst the 
keenest of our pupils, and they are quite willing to make up 
in their own time for any loss of time from independent 
study in the afternoon session. Similarly it has been found 
possible to arrange for visits to places of artistic, historic 
and industrial interest, without infringing on the time 
allowed for formal school work. 

We feel that the scheme has not yet been in operation 
sufficiently long for a reasonably founded statement of 
positive results. Still it is quite possible to indicate certain 
tendencies already apparent, and these tendencies give 
quite definite evidence that the experiment is in many 
ways proving valuable. Applying the least reasonable test 
first, that of academic attainment, it may be said that the 
staff are satisfied that there has been no loss of ground such 
as a reduction of teaching periods might have been expected 
to produce. On the contrary, in most subjects the masters 
report quite definite improvement in the work, to be account- 
ed for, they think, by the closer supervision of independent 
work which the altered conditions make possible, and by 
the greater interest which the boys bring to bear on their 
work. The evidence of external examinations, for what it 
is worth, goes to show the same progress. We do not reach 
the standard we should like to reach, by a long way, but 
at least it is true to say that our examination results have 
improved steadily since the inception of the scheme. 
Moreover, the freer atmosphere of the school arrangements 
has made it possible to give more than usual scope to 
individual boys to follow the lines of their own tastes, both 
in preparation for business life and for university work. 
It is not without interest to notice that of eight boys who 
passed to the university in September last, two have been 
admitted to the Honours School of English, one to that of 
history, one to mathematics, one to Spanish, one to 
engineering, one to architecture, and one to medicine. 
It is clear from these figures that the experiment is not 
narrowing the outlook of the school, or tending to drive 
the pupils into one or two moulds. 

But the real value of the experiment has been proved to 
be in connection with the more vigorous development of 
those activities which had little breathing space under the 
old system. The art groups which meet in the afternoons 
are not based on age or form organization, but on capacity 
and interest. The art master reports that: 

“ Only those boys to whom some branch of the subject 
specially appeals are to be found in one or other of the 
groups. The scheme is sufficiently flexible to admit of easy 
transfer from one group to another. The age-range in the 
groups from 14 to 18, is found to be of great advantage in 
the group system; the practical work of the older boys 
suggesting various paths of development to the younger 
ones. The scheme of individual work has made it possible 
for pupils to undertake work in applied art. Work of this 
kind has been the means of introducing artistic problems 
in the solving of which the pupils have been forced, in a 
practical way, to appreciate the full range of the subject : 
this has given an impetus to the work in the right direction 
and under much better conditions than would be possible 
if ordinary methods of class teaching were followed. The 
scheme has afforded facilities for a type of executive work 
in painting hitherto unattempted. The effect of these 
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manipulative exercises has been to provide the teacher 
with a welcome ally when dealing with the history and 
appreciation of the subject.”’ 

Similarly the master who is in charge of the handicraft 
section of the school curriculum reports in very favourable 
terms of the effect of the scheme on the development of 
handicraft. 

On one afternoon per week the visiting music master has 
the use of the hall for the purpose of developing, in any way 
he thinks fit, the musical education of those boys who do 
not receive formal music lessons in morning periods. He 
spends the time partly in developing school choral work, 
and partly in the development of musical appreciation 
through the piano and the gramophone. His report is 
equally favourable. 

The school has gained in several other directions as the 
result of the experiment. Probably many teachers have 
noticed that there is a tendency for breaches of discipline, 


usually relatively mild in type, to become more numerous 
towards the end of the school day when the fatigue curve 
is highest in the case of both teachers and pupils. It isa 
striking fact that since ordinary teaching has been sus- 
pended during the afternoon sessions, reports of such 
breaches of discipline have almost entirely ceased. There 
is evidence, too, that the general health of both staff and 
pupils is better than before the scheme was inaugurated. 
There is no doubt that the entire change of experience in 
the afternoons has resulted in beneficial effects on the health 
and the spirits of both teachers and pupils. Finally it may 
be emphasized that not only have the boys developed a 
keener and more self-reliant attitude to their work gen- 
erally, but that the pupils as a whole have become more 
closely interested in what is going on in the school. If these 
last two results were the only ones which could be claimed 
with confidence, we venture to think that the experiment 
would have justified itself. 


Topics and Events 


CALENDAR REFORM.—The present calendar has been so long 
in use that, in spite of its manifest defects, it has come to be 
regarded by most people as fixed and incapable of alteration. 
Modifications have been proposed but, meeting with fierce 
opposition—if even considered—by Church, State, and the people 
at large, they have been dropped. Recently, however, the 
League of Nations has taken an important step in the matter. 
A committee was appointed which included representatives of 
the Anglican, Roman, and Greek Churches, the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and the International Astronomical 
Union, and this committee has reported in favour of a thorough 
examination of the question of calendar reform in each country 
and of “ fixing ” the date of Easter. The International “ Fixed 
Calendar ’’ League (London office, 1 Regent Street, London, 
W. 1) supports the “‘ thirteen months of four weeks each, plus 
a year-day ’’ scheme of reform, but meanwhile is concentrating 
its attention on organizing national committees in all countries 
in accordance with the League of Nations’ Committee’s recom- 
mendation. If these national committeescan be made effective, 
the League of Nations would be ina position to make definite 
proposals. As regards school work, the ‘“‘stabilization’”’ of 
Easter would undoubtedly simplify the problem of lengths of 
terms and holidays. 

* * * 


THE WELSH NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEDICcINE.—At the last 
meeting of the University Court on January 14, there came up 
for consideration the most important matter that the University 
of Wales has had to deal with since its reconstitution, and that 
is the report of the University Council on the draft petition and 
charter for incorporating the Welsh National School of Medicine 
as an independent school of the University. This report was 
prepared after consideration of reports by the Academic Board 
of the Faculty of Medicine, expert opinion, and a conference 
with the authorities of Cardiff College, at which there was “ no 
measure of agreement upon the principal points raised.” In 
the counter proposals of University College, Cardiff, it was 
suggested that a new body to be called ‘‘ The Board of Medicine 
of the Welsh National School of Medicine ” be set up to take 
charge of the Medical School; that the departments of Anatomy 
and Physiology remain departments of the University, but that 
the remaining departments of the School of Medicine form a 
separate school under a head to be selected by the Council of 
University College. The University Council reports against this 
Proposal both because it involves the separation of two important 
departments from the medical school—though it is prepared to 
submit this point for the consideration of experts—and because 
the head would be subordinate to the Principal of University 
College. The Hon. W. N. Bruce in moving that the proposal for 
separation be accepted, pointed out that the dispute had lasted 
as long as the siege of Troy. Principal Trow sprang a last- 
minute surprise by quoting the opinion of eminent Chancery 
Counsel to the effect that the present charter does not confer 
on the University the necessary powers for setting up an inde- 
pendent School of Medicine. Eventually it was decided to refer 
the matter back to the University Council on the understanding 
that the matter be settled finally by the next meeting of 
the Court. 


THE WELSH NATIONAL MUSEUM AND NATIONAL LIBRARY.— 
A donation of £35,000 by Lord Buckland will allow progress in 
the near future with the erection of another block of the building. 
The central hall, grand staircase, and new exhibition rooms will 
be formally opened during the coming summer. This gift will 
be devoted towards the provision of additional gallery accommo- 
dation. When completed the building will be one of the finest 
of its kind in the wor!d, not only on account of the magnificence 
of its design, but also because it embodies principles of con- 
struction and lay-out which are likely to be accepted in the 
construction of all-important public buildings of this kind in 
future. Last year over 150,000 people visited the museum, quite 
apart from organized parties of school children. Although 
£260,000 has already been spent on the building, the basements 
are still full of valuable exhibits, and a proper scientific arrange- 
ment of the Museum will not be possible until money is forth- 
coming for additional galleries. The National Library has been 
offered a collection of the early edition of Euclid’s Elements 
by Mr. Charles Thomas-Stanford, F.S.A., of Brighton. The 
donor has spent many years in getting together this collection, 
and has recently issued a monograph on the subject through the 
Bibliographical Society. Eighty-five editions are recorded 
between 1482 and 1600; a Paris edition of 1543 has recently 
been discovered. Forty-four of these, including all the first 
twelve, are in his collection. The earliest edition, 1482, was 
printed in Venice by Erhard Ratdolt. All the books in the col- 
lection are rare, and some are unique. Two editions printed at 
Basle show very beautiful tooling; a small octavo Cologne 
edition of 1600 in an Oxford binding,. is exceptionally well 
preserved. 

* k * 


Books FoR SCHOOL PupiLs.—A list of forty volumes has been 
prepared by the United States Bureau of Education, these 
being books which, it is suggested, boys and girls should read 
before attaining the age of 16. Before compiling the list the 
Bureau took counsel not only with a number of interested 
organizations, but with individual librarians and educators, and 
even with a large number of little folk. British boys and girls 
would readily recognize about one-half the titles given. Here, 
for example, are at least four immortal masterpieces and 
favourites: the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” “ Æsop’s Fables,” “ Hans 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” “ Grimm’s Fairy Tales.” Two authors, 
and two only—one American, one English—are honoured by 
having three volumes each upon the list. These are Mark 
Twain, with “ Tom Sawyer,” “ Huckleberry Finn,” and “ Prince 
and Pauper,” and Rudyard Kipling with “ The Jungle Book,” 
“ Just So Stories,” and ‘‘ Captains Courageous.” The only book 
of verse among the entire forty volumes is Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s ‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses,” which, of course, is accom- 
panied by the same author’s “ Treasure Island.” Other books 
well known to British young people are “Robinson Crusoe,” 
“ Alice in Wonderland,” ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” ‘‘ Water Babies,” ‘‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” “ Little Women,” ‘‘ Swiss Family Robinson.”’ 
Sir T. Mallory, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Francis Parkman, and 
Kate Douglas Wiggin are represented by one volume each, 
these being respectively “ The Boy’s King Arthur,” “ Tangle- 
wood Tales,” “ The Oregon Trail,” and “ Rebecca of Sunny- 
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brook Farm.” The list is utilized for the purposes of one of the 
home reading courses of the United States Bureau, and is put 
forward also with the idea of furnishing parents with suggestions 
in the way of providing volumes for the children’s bookshelf in 
the home. Perhaps the most surprising omissions are the names 
of Charles Dickens and Fenimore Cooper. 

* * * 


CURRENT AFFAIRS.—A sixpenny weekly journal dealing with 
current topics of general interest should obviously apyeal to a 
wide range of readers. That it should contain much political 
it cannot be gainsaid; that it should be ‘‘ non-party ” is also 
desirable. This is the policy which has been adopted for The 
London Weekly, under the editorship of Dr. L. Haden Guest, M.P. 
The first issue appeared on January 1. Leading politicians of 
all parties have contributed or have promised articles, the idea 
being that all shades of opinions should be stated in the hope 
that the economic and political organization of the British 
Empire may be improved and its resources developed on sound 
lines. Mr. L. S. Amery. Mr. Philip Snowdon, and Sir Robert 
Hamilton have written on Empire organization, and 
Mr. A. Pugh has dealt with the relation of labour to migration ; 
Major A. G. Church has also discussed migration within the 
Empire. Articles on various aspects of life in the Colonies are 
also appearing, to which Florence B. Low has contributed an 
interesting account of teaching conditions in Canada. There 
are also weekly articles on sport, finance. books, and the in- 
evitable ‘‘ crossword.”’ 

* * * 

PICTORIAL AIDS IN TEACHING.—There is nowadays no question 
as to the value of good pictures and illustrations for teaching 
purposes; geography, perhaps, lends itself most readily to the 
end in view, but history, literature, and science generally are 
more effectively taught, especially to young children, when 
lessons can be accompanied by a selection of appropriate pic- 
tures. Framed pictures and photographs on the walls of the 
class-room, post-cards and the illustrated papers provide’many 
opportunities for the enthusiastic teacher, but their use is 
limited for obvious reasons. The gap is being filled by a new 
monthly publication issued by Messrs. Evans Brothers, Ltd., 
Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.C. 1, and entitled 
Pictorial Education (price 1s.). The journal is of somewhat 
unwieldy dimensions (154 in. by 11} in.) but this very defect has 
its uses in that it permits of the production of large illustrations. 
The pages of the January issue are loose in a stout cover which 
is bordered, and can be used as a frame for the photogravure 
plates within. Brief notes are given separately on each picture. 
The first number includes pictures on whaling and other hsheries, 
prehistoric implements, reproductions of pictures of life in 
medieval England The prospective series of pictures for the 
vear comprises numerous geographical and historical topics, 
manners, and customs, scientific discoveries, and illustrations 
of story poems and plays. The journal should prove very useful 
in the class-room. 

* * * 

THE MonTeEssorI Socit:TY (LONDON). Miss Lilian Taylor 
(Montessori Diplomee and assistant to Miss Marjorie Gullan) 
will give a series of six lectures on verse speaking and rythmic 
movement for children (under ten), beginning Saturday, February 
5, at 15 Langham Place, (Regent Street Polytechnic). Further 
particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, 11 Tavistock 
Square, enclosing stamped envelope. 

* * * 

CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS.—The first instalment. 
of the class-lists of the Cambridge School Certiñcate and Junior 
Local Examinations held in December last has been issued, 
showing that 4.354 candidates were entered at centres in Great 
Britain and Ireland. There were in addition 8,752 candidates 
entered for these two examinations at centres overseas. 
Of the candidates at home centres 742 boys and 741 girls 
gained School Certificates, 134 boys and eighty-seven girls 
obtaining Honours. The conditions for complete exemption 
from the Previous Examination were satished by 156 boys and 
117 girls. In the Junior Local Examination 577 boys and 470 
girls gained certificates, seventy-four boys and seventeen girls 
gaining Honours. è * A 


COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS FROM ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 
—The trustees of the British Museum have issued three more 
of their coloured reproductions from illuminated manuscripts. 
“ March ” (from Add. MS. 18855) is one of the full-page minia- 
tures showing the occupations of the months. This example is 
one of those to which an artist’s name can be assigned; it was 
painted by Simon Bening, of Bruges, about 1530, just when the 
printed Books of Hours, mostly from Paris, adorned with wood 


or metal cuts, were beginning to drive the illuminated manu- 
Script out of use. It is a fine specimen of the pictorial skill of 
the miniaturist, showing what a great degree of naturalism 
may be combined with a fine decorative effect. It is also an 
attractive illustration of the life of the sixteenth century in 
Flanders. ‘‘ The Last Supper” is an elaborately decorated 
page of the famous Bedford Book of Hours; which was made 
by French artists, though possibly produced in England, for 
John, Duke of Bedford, about 1423. A large miniature above 
the text shows the Last Supper; vignettes in the border 
representing scenes from the life of Christ are worked into a 
beautiful decoration of roses, violets, columbines, ivy, sprays in 
gold, and birds and beasts. The third is a page of scenes from 
the life of Christ, from the fragmentary Psalter of Robert of 
Lisle (Arundel MS. 83). An inscription in the volume tells us 
that the Arundel Psalter was given by Robert of Lisle to his 
daughter Audry. This is a magnificent example of English 
work of the early fourteenth century. In such productions as 
these we get complete harmony between the work of the 
decorator, illustrator, and the scribe. These have never been 
so perfectly combined as they were in the manuscripts of the 
Middle Ages. We have travelled a long way from this perfect 
union of text and illustration. The page of modern type bears 
no harmonious relation to the half-tone illustration. All this 
is inevitable, nor can all modern books be conditioned by 
aesthetic considerations. But if, on the one hand, photography 
has done much to vulgarize the illustration of books, it has, on 
the other, made it possible for us all to possess faithful repro- 
ductions of these priceless legacies of the past, and so it has to 
some extent provided an antidote to its own poison. The three 
reproductions can be obtained at Is. each, post free. Applica- 
tions, with remittances, should be sent direct to the Accountant, 
British Museum, W.C. 1. 
* * * 


EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS.—The Education Committee of the 
English-Speaking Union has been able to arrange for further 
exchange of teachers between British and American schools. 
At the present time there are in this country Miss Harriet 
Hayden, Ph.B. (who, with a teaching experience extending over 
eight years, takes in her present school at Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey, the subjects of English and history), and Miss 
S. S. Titsworth, M.A. (who teaches English literature and history 
at St. Agatha’s School, New York). These two ladies are ex- 
changing respectively with Miss Vera Gill, B.Sc., assistant 
mistress at Belle Vue Girls’ Secondary School, Bradford (who 
has had fourteen years’ experience and teaches geography, 
mathematics, biology, and experimental science), and Miss 
Helen Margaret Joy Neatby, who, having been educaed at 
Girton, and holding a Historical Tripos, teaches history, 
English, Latin, and Greek at Holly Wood High School, Smeth- 
wick, Staffordshire. The exchange between Miss Neatby and 
Miss Titsworth was brought about in co-operation with the 
Joint Committee for the Interchange of Secondary School 
Teachers of the British Federation of University Women and 
the Head Mistresses’ Association. Each of the exchanges is for 
the period of one year. The first exchange between school- 
masters has been arranged for this month, when Mr. Max 
Herbert Tagg, B.Sc., Principal of the Day Technical School and 
Head of the Engineering Department, Acton and Chiswick 
Polytechnic, exchanges with Prof. A. H. Williams, of the 
Wharton School of Finance of the University of Pennsylvania. 

* * * 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND FELLOWSHIPS.—The Common- 
wealth Fund, of 1 East 57th Street, New York City, a philan- 
thropic foundation existing since 1918 and supported by gifts 
from the late Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, has established for 
British graduate students a number of fellowships tenable at 
American universities. In creating these Commonwealth Fund 
fellowships the directors of the fund have been impelled by a 
belief in the value of international opportunities for education 
and travel to young men and women of character and ability, 
and by a conviction that such opportunities offered to British 
students will promote the mutual amity and understanding of 
Great Britain and the United States. Twenty fellows may ke 
appointed each year, provided there is a sufficient number of 
highly qualified applicants. Each fellowship is for two years, 
but a few mav, in the discretion of the directors, be extended 
for a third year. [ach fellowship includes provision for passage, 
tuition, and laboratory fees, living expenses, and travel at an 
estimated cost to the Fund of approximately foco a year. 
Further information may be obtained from the Secretary to the 
Fund at 50 Russell Square, London, W.C. r1. All applications 
must be submitted on the prescribed form by February 19. 
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FROM CONSTANTINE TO 
BISMARCK 


An Introductory Course of European and Genera 
History for Middle Forms. 


By Arthur B. Archer, M.A. 


With 30 illustrations and 9 maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


A text-book of such sccpe as may be useful to pupils of 
middle forms who have passed beyond the stage of simple 
stories and biographies, and are ready to have their first serious 
introduction to the outlines of European and American History. 


VOM DEUTSCHEN GEIST 
DER NEUZEIT 


Outlines of modern German thought with illus- 
trative specimens of German prose. 
Selected by Werner R. Schweizer, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


A JUNIOR MANUAL OF 
FRENCH COMPOSITION 
By R. L. G. Ritchie, M.A., D.Litt., and 


J. M. Moore, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. Key, 4s 6d. 


“ This book should receive the most careful consideration of 
every teacher of French, and it will be surprising if this manual 
does not soon become the standard book in this branch of French 
study.”—Scottish Educational Journal. 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
CHEMISTRY 


By F. W. Dootson, M.A., Sc.D., F.I.C., 
and A. J. Berry, M.A. 


With 43 text-figures. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The scope of this book covers the requirements of the School 
Certificate Examinations of all the English Universities, and it 
is further designed for the use of medical students and others 
who practically begin the study of chemistry at the University. 


DIFFERENTIAL GEOMETRY 
OF THREE DIMENSIONS 
By C. E. Weatherburn, Ma D.Sc. 


With 27 text-figures. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


The objects of the present volume are to provide an intro- 
ductory treatise on Differential Geometry, and to show how 
vector methods may be employed with great advantage. 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE 


OF MATHEMATICAL a 
ANALYSIS 
By Charles Walmsley, M.A. j 
With a preface by W. H. Young, Sc.D., F.R.S. v 


With 28 text-figures. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 
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Free Public Lectures 


(Under this heading a list of free public lectures of especial interest to teachers 
is published month by month. The figure in parentheses indicates the 
number of a lecture if it is one of a series. Titles of lectures for possible 
insertion in this list should be received at the Journal Office not later than the 
middle of the month preceding that in which the lecture is to be delivered.] 


FEBRUARY 1 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT'S PARK, N.W.1, at 5.15 p.m.—Sir 
Thos. L. Heath: Conceptions of the Cosmos in the Classical Period (2). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. E. G. Richard- 
son: Acoustics of Buildings (3). 

KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.— Prof. P. Dearmer: Architecture. 

THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m. 
aoe Sir Bernard Pares: Contemporary Russia (3). Also on Feb. 8, 15, 
an > 

THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 3 p.m. 
—Mr. I. V. Shklovsky : The Principles of Russian Civilization. 

KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. W. S. Craft Baker : Control 
of Equipment for Heavy Traction Direct Current Motors. (1). Also on 
February 8, 15, and 22. 

GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREFT, E.C., at 6 p.m.—Mr. G. W. Wranghan : 
Law (1). Gresham Lectures. Also on February 2, 3, and 4. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECoNomIcs, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, at 5 p.m.— Prof. 
H. J. Laski: The History of the Idea of Equality (2). 


FEBRUARY 2 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 3 p.m.—Dr. Camillo Pellizzi: 
Dante e la Commedianel giudizio dei Contemporanei (3). Barlow Lectures 
on Dante. Also on February 9, 16, and 23. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. Asta Kihlbom : 
Modern Sweden, the Land and the People (3). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.30 p.m.—Major W. E. 
Simnett: Special Libraries. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 6 p.m.—Prof. A. L. Bowley : 
Tests of the Trustworthiness of Public Statistics (1). Newmarch Lectures. 
Also on February 9, 16, and 23. 

KING’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. W. Rose: German Litera- 
ture (3), Contemporary Developments in European Literature. + 

Kino’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. Otakar Vccadlo: The 
Wends, the ancient Slavonic inhabitants of Northern Germany. 

CENTRAL LIBRARY, 598 FULHAM ROAD, at 8 p.m.—Dame Beatrix Lyall: The 
Local Government of London. 


FEBRUARY 3 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5 p.m.—Dr. D. T. Harris: 
The Biological Action of Light (3). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. J. E. G. de 
Montmorency: Legislative Tendencies in the English-speaking world (2). 
Also on February 10, 17, and 24. 

KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.80 p.m.—Mr. J. A. Hadfield: Psycho- 
therapy (4, The Mind). 

Kinc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. I. L. Evans : The Economic 
and Social Development of Roumania, 1856-1914 (3). 

THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m. 
—Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson: The Rapprochement of the Western Powers 
(3, Outlines of British Forcign Policy). 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.80 p.m.—Dr. R. J. Ludford : 
aes i relation to Physiological Processes (3). Also on February 10, 

, and 24. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5 p.m.—Dr. D. T. Harris: 
Biological Action of Light (3). 

CENTRAL LIBRARY, 598 FULHAM ROAD, at 8 p.m.—Mr. J. R. Leeson: 
Infinitely Small and the Infinitely Great. 


FEBRUARY 4 


KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—I,t.-Gen. Sir George MacMunn : 
Transport Problems (2, Maude’s Campaign in Mesopotamia). 

KING’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. N. H. Baynes: The Lives 
of the Saints as Sources for Byzantine History. 

THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m. 
—Prof. R. W. Scton-Watson: The Greek Revolution in its International 
Aspect (4, The Eastern Question). 


FEBRUARY 5 


THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, ForREST HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Mr. V. G. Childe : 
The Aryans, Our Linguistic Ancestors. 


FEBRUARY 6 


RUDOLF STEINER HALL, 33 PARK ROAD, N.W. 1, at 6.30 p.m.—Mrs. E. C. Merry : 
Mysteries of Human Existence. 


FEBRUARY 7 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 2 p.m.—Prof. H. E. Butler: 
a Classical Drama and Pastoral Poetry (2). Also on February 14, 21, 
and 28. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5 p.m.—Dr. A. S. Parkes: 
Reproduction (1). Also on February 14, 21, and 28. 

K.ING's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—The Rev. Prof. W. E. Osterley : 
Extraneous Religions and Cultural Influences on Israel (3). 

THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m. 
Pai D. Svyatopolk Mirsky : Gogol—the great satires (4, The Age of 

ol). 

KING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, CAMPDEN HILL Roan, W. 8, at 5.15.—Mr. Francis 

Birrell: The Influence of Women on the Public Taste. 


FEBRUARY 8 
BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1, at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. 
E. G. Gardner: Conceptions of the Cosmos according to Dante (3). 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. R. E. Mortimer 
Wheeler: The Archaeology of Great Britain, its present and its future (1). 
Also on February 8, 15, and 22. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 8.15 p.m.—Miss E. Jeffries 
Davis: Some Iondon Place Names (1). Also on February 15 and 22. 
KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. C. E. M. Joad : Vitalism and 
Emergence (1). 

GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C.,at 6 p.m.—The Rev. W. H. 
Thompson: Divinity (1). Gresham Lectures. Alsoon February 9,10,and 11. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, at 5 p.m.—Dr. M. 
Guisberg: Biological and Physiological Aspects of Equality (3). 

E.L.M.A. LIGHTING SERVICE BUREAU, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 7 p.m.-—Mr. W. E. 
Bush: Electric Light in the Home and in the School. 


The 


FEBRUARY 9 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C.1, at 5.p.m.—Mr. E. D. Adrian: 
The Action of the Sense Organs (1). Also on February 16 and 23. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. J. L. Brierly : 
International Law and Theories of the State. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. J. G. Robert- 
son: E Greatest Thinker, Sören Kierkegaard (1). Also on February 
16 and 23. 

KING's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. Antonio Pastor: Spanish 
Literature (4 Contemporary Developments). ‘ 

KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. Otakar Vocadlo: Prague 
Past and Present (2). 

SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, Firnsnury Circus, E.C. 2, at 5 p.m.—Mr. M. de 
Z. Wickermasinghe : Indian Magic Poetry (7). 


FEBRUARY 10 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. Charles Sisson : 
Americans and American Universities. 
KING’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.--Prof. F. A. Lindemann: 
Physics (5, * The Mind ”). 
KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—-Mr. H. W. Steed : Germany and 
her Eastern Neighbours (1, Political Conditions in Central Europe). 
THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m. 
— Prof. R. W. Scton-Watson: Outlines of British Foreign Policy (4). Also 
on February 17 and 24. 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, 598 FULHAM ROAD, at 8 p.m.—-Mr. J. Kearton: Wild Nature’s 
Ways. 
FEBRUARY 11 
KInG's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—-Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice : 
Maude's Reorganization and Plans (3, Maude’s Campaign in Mesopotamia). 
THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.— 
Prof. R. W. Seton-Watson: The Eastern Question (5). Also on February 18 


and 25. 
FEBRUARY 12 
THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, FOREST HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Miss M. E. Durham 
Some Old Montencgrin Customs. 


FEBRUARY 13 


RUDOLF STEINER HALL, 33 PARK ROAD, N.W. 1, at 6.30 p.m.—-Mrs. E. C. Merry: 
Destiny and Illness. 
FEBRUARY 14 


KINc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—The Rev. Prof. C. F. Rogers : 
Hymn-singing Practice in the Chapel. German and Swiss Chorales (1, 
Feclesiastical Music). 

THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m. 
—Prince D. Svyatopolk Mirsky : Gogol’s last years, and the School of Gogol 
(5. The Age of Gogol). 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, at 5 p.m.—Prof. 
P. Geyl: Dutch Society and Dutch Politics in Spinoza’s time (1). 

KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, CAMPDEN HILL Roan, W. 8, at 5.15 p.m.—Prof. 
Garstang : The Songs of Birds. 


FEBRUARY 15 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1, at 5.15 p.m.—Sir 
Frank W. Dyson: Conceptions of the Cosmos from the Times of Copernicus 
to Galileo. 

KING’S COLLEGE STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. C. E. M. Joad: Vitalism 
and Theory of Knowledge (2). 

GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, F.C., at 6.p.m.—Mr. W. H. Wagstaff: 
Geometry (1). Gresham Lectures. Also on February 16, 17, and 18. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF ECoNoMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, at 5 p.m.—Mr. 

A. D. McNair: Equality in International Law (4). 


FEBRUARY 16 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREFT, W.C. 1, at 5 p.m.—Mr. Arundell Esdaile : 
How to identify, collate, ane describe Old Books (1). Also on February 23. 

KING’s COLLEGE STRAND, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. Arundell Del Re: Italian 
Literature (5, Contemporary Developments). ; 

Kinc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. Otakar Vocadlo: The 
Sokol Movement (3). 

CENTRAL LIBRARY, 598 FULHAM Roap, at 8 p.m.—Sir Cyril Cobb: London 
Education. 

FEBRUARY 17 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Dr. E. Deller: 
“ The University Idea ” in the United States. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. E. A. Stensio : 
The Ostracoderms, their Organization and Relationship (1). Also on 
February 18, 22, and 24. 

Kinc's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—The Rev. W. R. Matthews: 
Philosophy (6, ‘* The Mind ”). 

KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. H. W. Steed: Poland (2, 
Political Conditions in Central Europe). 

CENTRAL LIRRARY, 598 FULHAM RoapD, at 8 p.m.—Mr. W. H. Manchée: The 
Burgesses of Westminster and their Court. 


FEBRUARY 18 
KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice : 
Maude's First Offensive Campaigu (4, Maude’s Campaign in Mesopotamia). 
Kınc'’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. F. H. Marshall: 
Adamantios Koraes (2). 
E.L.M.A. LIGHTING SERVICE BURFAU, STRAND, W.C.2, at 7 p.m.—Mrs. C. 
Frederick, Household Engineering and Efficiency Tests. 


FEBRUARY 19 


THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, FOREST HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Dr. W. T. Calman : 
The Shipworm, a Pest of the Scas. 


FEBRUARY 20 
RUDOLF STEINER HALL, 33 PARK ROAD, N.W. 1, at 6.30 p.m.—Mrs. V. Plincke: 
Flashlights on the Deeper Impulses of History (1). Also on February 27. 
FEBRUARY 21 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. J. Haantjes : 
Afrikaans Language and Literature (1). Also on February 28. 

KING's COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—The Rev. G. R. Woodward : 
Passion and Easter Carols (2, Ecclesiastical Music). 


(Continued on page 146) 
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“WORK AND PLAY 
OUT OF SCHOOL” 


: A series of Articles under the above general title 
: will appear in “ The Journal of Education and 
School World” during 1927. 


Each Article will deal with the organization of the particular 
type of pursuit, its connection with the School, its educational 
value, and its value as a leisure hour recreation. 


The first three articles are : 


INTRODUCTION. By the Rev. C. A. Allington, D.D., 
Headmaster of Eton. 
| (January, 1927 ) 
NATURE STUDY. Excursions and Field Work. Organization and 
Value of Excursions. Gardening. By Ciotitpz von Wyss, F.L.S., 
London Day Training College. 
(February, 1927) 
INDOOR NATURAL HISTORY. Utilization of Data and Material 
collected during Excursions and Field Work. By L. G. Perrson, B.A., 
Marlborough College. 
(March, 1927) 
: “WORK AND PLAY OUT OF SCHOOL ” will include also, articles on : 
ATHLETICS. Games, Sports, Boxing, Boating, Swimming. By Major H. J. SELBY, 
Hon. Organizing Secretary, Oxfordshire Schools’ Sports Association. 
O.T.C. Cadets and Camping. Girl Guides, Boy Scouts. 
HANDWORK. Woodwork, Carving, Metal Work, Models, Hobbies. By J. Lioyp, 
A.C.P., F. Coll. H., Headmaster Rhondda Junior Technical School. 
PHOTOGRAPHY and ART. 
WIRELESS. 
SOCIETIES. Organization and Objects. By J. L. Paron, M.A., Memorial College 


and Normal School, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Sometime High Master of 
Manchester Grammar School. 


MUSIC. Vocal and Instrumental, Orchestral. 
DRAMA. 
BOOKS and READING. By F. H. Doucury. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m. 
—Prince D. Svyatopolk Mirsky : Aksakov (6, The Age of Gogol). 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, at 5 p.m.—Prof. 
A. Wolf: The General Philosophy of Spinoza (2). 

KING’s COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, CAMPDEN HILL Roan, W.8, at 5.15 p.m.—-Dr. Ff. 
Barker: Population and its Bearing on National Character. 


FEBRUARY 22 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. W. J. Perry: 
Cultural Anthropology (1). Also on March 1. 

KINGS COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. C. E. M. Joad: Vitalism 
and Teleology (3). 

GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C., at 6 p.m.—Sir H. Walford Davies : 
Music (1). Gresham Lectures. Also on February 23, 24, and 25. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, at 5 p.m.—Dr. H. 
Daltor : Equality as an Economic Prcblem (5). 


FEBRUARY 23 
KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. J. G. Robertson: Scan- 
dinavian Literature (6, Contemporary Developments). 
FEBRUARY 24 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.mi.—Dr. H. A. Harris: 
Physical Education and Sport in America. 

KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Prof. J. Dover Wilson : Educa- 
tion (7, “ The Mind ”’). 


KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Mr. H. W. Steed: Czecho- 
Slovakia (3, Political Conditions in Central Europe). 

CENTRAL LIBRARY, 508 FULHAM RoapD, at 8 p.m.—Mr. G. Young: Shakespeare’s 
Treasure-house of Song. 


FEBRUARY 25 
KING’S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice: 
The Pursuit and Occupation of Baghdad (5, Maude’s Campaign in Meso- 
potamia). 
KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.---Mr. Arthur Gray: Drayton 
and Shakespeare. 
FEBRUARY 26 
THE HORNIMAN MUSEUM, FOREST HILL, S.E., at 3.30 p.m.—Mr. C. D. Forde: 
Ancient Ships and their Modern Descendants. 


FEBRUARY 28 

KING'S COLLEGE, STRAND, W.C. 2, at 5.30 p.m.—aA “ Parish Concert.” Folk 
and A Songs; By the King’s College Hostel Singers (3, Ecclesiastical 
Music). 

THE INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, MALET STREET, W.C. 1, at 5.30 p.m. 
— Prince D. Svyatopolk Mirsky : Intellectual Life under Nicholas I (7, The 
Age of Gogol). 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, at 5 p.m.—Prof 
Laski: The Political Philosophy of Spin za (3). 

KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W. 8, at 5.15 p.m.—Mr. B. J. 
Fletcher: Principles of Design in Furniture and Decoration. 


‘ Varia 


At the Sesquicentennial International Exposition recently 
ended in Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company were awarded 
the Medal of Honour for the value of their educational books. 
It was in educational works exhibited at the Exposition that the 
keen competition lay. 


* * * 


Lectures arranged for this month by the CHILD-STuDy SOCIETY, 
go Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 1, are as follows: 
“The Howard Plan of Individual Timetables,” by Mrs. O’Brien- 
Harris (February 3); “ Nursery Schools,” by the Hon. Bertrand 
Russell (February 15, at the Caxton Hall); ‘‘ The Fducational 
Aspect of the Model Theatre,” by Mr. Seymour Marks (February 
ee * * * 

Miss I. M. Stewart is giving a special course of twelve weekly 
lectures on Monday evenings at the BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, 
London, S.W. 11. The course is arranged for teachers, matrons, 
and others who are concerned with ordering meals and diets, 
and will be repeated on Thursday evenings, beginning on 
April 28. Residents outside London, Kent, or Middlesex do not 
receive the benefit of the low fees advertised. 


* * * 


Lectures arranged by the EpUCATION GUILD are open to non- 
members on payment of a small fee. The spring programme 
includes: (1) Miss M. J. Tuke, on “ University Women To-day and 
Fifty Years Ago,” on February 9; (2) Mr. T. LI. Humberstone, on 
“ University Government with special reference tothe University 
of London,” on February 23. Both lectures are at 6 p.m., and 
will be delivered at the Guild House, 9 Brunswick Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 

* * * 

THE National Book Council announces a course of five lectures 
to be delivered on Thursdays, commencing February 3, at 
Mortimer Hall, W. 1, at 8.15 p.m. on the following subjects: 
“ Reading and the Theatre,” ‘‘ Reading and Travel,” “ Reading 
and Art,” ‘‘ Reading and Politics,” and ‘‘ Reading Translations.”’ 
Tickets from ıs. (single, unreserved), to 7s. 6d. (course, reserved), 
may be obtained from the Organizing Secretary, National Book 
Council, 30 Little Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 


k * * 


We have recently received from THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
1926, a copy of the proceedings of the meetings held at South 
Kensington in April Jast. The proceedings make two large, 
well-illustrated volumes containing the papers read and the 
discussions, and, together with the illustrated catalogue, con- 
stitute a comprehensive survey of the state of physical optics 
and optical science in Great Britain up to 1926. Copies can be 
obtained from the Secretary, the Optical Convention, 1926, 
1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, London, S.W. 2. 


* * * 


MEDALS offered by the Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
of Music and the Royal College of Music in connection with the 
Local Centre Examinations in November--December last, have 
been awarded to the following candidates: FINAL GRADE GOLD 
MEDAL, Margaret Harris, Bristol, and Cyril Dearden, Sheffield, 
pianoforte. (These two candidates gained an equal number of 


marks.) FINAL GRADE SILVER MEDAL, Hilda L. Deacon, Tun- 
bridge Wells, pianoforte. ADVANCED GRADE GOLD MEDAL, 
Gwynne Edwards, Taunton, violin. ADVANCED GRADE SILVER 
MEDAL, Joyce M. Farrar, Plymouth, violin, and Alice E. M. 
Street, Shetteld, pianoforte. (These two candidates gained an 
equal number of marks.) INTERMEDIATE GRADE GOLD MEDAL, 
Kathleen E. Knowles, Blackburn, pianoforte. INTERMEDIATE 
GRADE SILVER MEDAL, Nora Richardson, Dublin, violin. 
* * * 


The Mothers’ Union has issued a graded list of recommended 
books under the following heads: Ilustrated Books on the Bible 
for Children, Old Testament and New Testament; General 
Study of the Bible; Books on the Bible, Old Testament and 
New Testament ; Character Training and Methods in Teaching; 
Church Doctrine and Church History ; Addresses to Mothers; 
Stories for Mothers’ Union Meetings; Novels and Tales: 
Missionary Stories; Missionary Books for Adults. The full 
list may be obtained from the Mary Sumner House, West- 
minster, S.W , where the books may be purchased, and many 
of them may be borrowed from the Mothers’ Union Lending 
Library, the subscription for members of the Mothers’ Union 
being 2s. 6d., or for non-members, 5s. a vear, for which four 
volumes may be borrowed at a time, and kept for one month. 


FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR.—The Rev. A. Darby read a paper 
before the Philological Society on Friday, January 14, 1927, on 
“ Functional Grammar, Its Nature and Value.” Referring to 
the report of the Commission on the Teaching of English, he said 
that the wav out of the very unsatisfactory conditions now 
prevailing lay through acceptance of the advice of that Com- 
mission. A presentation which was thoroughly scientific in 
character would alone clear up the existing confusion, and such 
presentation must be based upon the psychology of judgment. 
It was the thought expressed by the sentence which was the 
actual determinant of the sentence form, and a true science 
would be reached when grammatical categories faithfully 
mirrored the movement of the mind and the logical relations 
which made the sentence an organic whole. When the problem 
was approached in this way it was seen that functional grammar 
found full and complete expression in the parts of speech, whose 
definitions, when rightly made and applied, were a sufficient 
explanation of the structure of the sentence, however lengthy 
or involved it might be. The real task before teachers of grammar 
was the restoration of the parts of speech to their rightful pre- 
eminence. Functional or pure grammar, since it was based upon 
a mental activity common to all mankind, was necessarily 
universal in character, and since it covered the ground of the 
only element in speech which bore this character, no other 
universal grammar was possible. A system so constructed would 
furnish a natural basis for improvements in method which would 
create the interest now absent from the study, and would confer 
a knowledge which would be found most useful when a new 
language was undertaken. Mr. Darby then outlined his system. 
He treats the interjection as a complete sentence in itself, and 
gets rid of certain associations considered unsatisfactory by 
using a terminology whose principal terms are term, atterm, 
verb, adverb (used in a strictly limited sense). 
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MASON’S SCRIPTURE MANUALS 


BY THE LATE 


W. T. MASON, M.A., Sid. Suss. Coll., Cambridge. 


ie these Manuals each chapter and verse of the Bible 
has been taken in order, and Questions similar to 
those set in the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions carefully selected in every chapter, together with 
numerous Explanatory Notes collated from various 
commentaries. After each question, the answer is either 
given in full, or the number of the verse or verses in 
which it occurs. 


N.B.— JUNIOR AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
The following Manuals are already published : 


The Four Gospels each I 
The Acts of the Apostles 
Genesis and Exodus .. 
oshua and pacers 
muel I ‘ 
Samuel II 
Kings I.. 
Kings II 
Jeremiah 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and | Haggai 
Corinthians II . 
The Church Catechism 
Morning and Evening Services and Litany 
A Catechism on the Ten Commandments, with one 
hundred Practical Questions specially adapted for 
Children of all Religious Denominations in Elemen- 
tary Schools. Price 4d. 
Euclid (Book I) made easy for Young Beginners. Price 1s. 
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JAMES GALT & CO., MANCHESTER. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LONDON. 


The Educational Impulse of RUDOLF STEINER 
CONFERENCE 


to be held at the 


RUDOLF STEINER HALL, 


33 PARK STREET, CLARENCE GATE, N.W. i 
(Three minutes Baker Street Station) 


MARCH 4 to 6, 1927 
Principal Speaker: Dr. KARL SCHUBERT 
(of the Waldorf School, Stuttgart), 
March 4th at 8 p.m., March 6th at 6.30 p.m. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
OF EURHYTHMY, &c. 


EXHIBITION 
OF CHILDREN'S WORK 


For TICKETS, 3/6, Single Lectures, 1/-, and particulars, apply 
CONFERENCE SECRETARY, 46 Gloucester Place, W.1. 


ceo. Mm. HAMMER « co, 1., 


Crown Works, 
Bermondsey 


St. James’s Road, 
London, S.E. 16 


Manufacturers of Fittings for 


SCHOOL, LIBRARY, INSTITUTE, 
OFFICE & LABORATORY, &c., 
CHAIRS Pthrosks 
MEMORIAL EXECUTED IN POONA 
PARTITIONING rev anv roupinc 
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LANTERN 
SLIDES 


Our collection of Natural History subjects 

has taken over 20 years to build up. These 

slides can only be obtained from us and 

all teachers interested are invited to write 
for Catalogue E 24. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. 
309 OXFORD ROAD (‘“Prvcrst;), MANCHESTER 


University 


wth 


A NEW GYM SHOE 
For Young Ladies at School or College 


Soft BLACK or BROWN Glace kid uppers, elastic 

inset, chrome soles, hand sewn, weight 5 ozs. per 

The lightest and most flexible shoe for Gym wearing 
that can be made 


Sizes and Half Sizes, Black, 13/6; Brown, 14/6 8$ 


(eee 
Post free for cash with order. 

Similar shoes but with ONE BAR over instep are 

S 


made at the same price, useful for both Gym and 
Dancing. 


Samples willingly sent to Principals on request. 


MADDOCK, Sports Shoe Maker, 
33 Elystan Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


Telephone: KENSINGTON, 6863. 
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NEWTON’S NEW MODEL 
OPTICAL LANTERN 


5 THE MINERVA d 


Manufactured at our London Works 
This instrument is constructed largely of aluminium, and is 
exceedingly light and rigid. Portabilit and ease of manipulation are 
its outstanding features. The bellows Tat allows lenses of any focus 
from 6in. to l2in. to be used. Fitted with high candle power 
Projection Type Electric Lamp suitable for connecting to any 
lighting point, the apparatus may be brought into use at very short 


notice. 
PRICES 


The “ Minerva ” tical Lantern, complete with £ s. d. 
500 watt Projection Type Electric epay for 100 volt 


current : 515 0 
Extra for Resistance, rae use on any voltage A to 
250 volts ; He i r . 110 0 


Estab. 
over 200 


wrw NEWTON & COMPANY «== 


Specialists in Optical Projection Apparatus for Visual Instruction, 
72 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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q ENGLISH 


THE GATEWAY TO ENGLISH 


BOOK III 
The Essentials of Formal Composition. By H. 4. 
Treble and G. H. Vallins. 2s. 6d. 


CHAUCER: THE NUN’S PRIEST'S 
TALE 


Edited, with introduction, notes, and glossary, by 
K. Sisam. With illustrations. 1s. 6d. net. 

This edition is very suitable for pupils preparing for 
the Oxford Local School Certificate Examination, 
1928. Uniform with Chaucer’s Cerkes Tale by the 
same editor, it is designed primarily for those who have 
had no previous training in Chaucer studies. The 
Introduction traces the development of the story in 
medieval literature, and puts the tale in its setting 
among the Canterbury ‘Tales. The Notes and 
Glossary bring together the matter necessary for a 
close verbal study of the text. 


TALES OF ACTION 
Selected by X. H. Collins and H. A. Treble. 2s. 
A prose reader parallel with the same editor’s Poems 


of Action. 


q HISTORY 


ENGLISH WOMEN IN LIFE AND 


LETTERS 
By M. Phillips and W. 8. Tomkinson. With 178 
illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


q GEOGRAPHY 


CLIMATE AND GEOGRAPHY 

By O. F. R. Howarth. ıs. 6d. net. 

Some of the fundamental conceptions in meteorology 
have been materially modified by recent researches. 
An attempt is made in this book to provide material, 
in simple form, for bringing the teaching of geography, 
so far as it bears upon climate, into line with these 
new ideas; having regard especially to the fact that 
not all existing geographical textbooks have yet been 
revised in accordance with them. 
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q GREEK 


AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAM- 
MAR AND GREEK EXERCISES 

By E. E. Bryant and E. D.C. Lake. 2s. 6d. each. 
These two books are now bound together in one 
volume at 4s. 


q FRENCH 
LE LIVRE DE MON AMI 


By Anatole France. Adapted with an introduction, 
notes, vocabulary, and a list of idiomatic expressions, 
by Miss V. F. Boyson. (‘ The Contemporary French 
Series.’) 2s. net. 


q MATHEMATICS 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 
By E. R. Pigrome. In two parts. 18. each. 


q SCIENCE 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 


ZOOLOGY 

By W. J. Dakin, Professor of Zoology in the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. With 252 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 
A guide to the study of Animal Biology correlating 
function and structure with notes on practical exercises. 
The book is designed to cover the syllabuses of Higher 
School Certificates and the first M.B. examination. 


MAKERS OF SCIENCE: ELEC- 
TRICITY AND MAGNETISM 

By D. M. Turner. With 73 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
A similar book to I. B. Hart’s Makers of Science: 
Mathematics ; Physics; Astronomy. ‘The book is 
addressed to the young student, and describes, without 
mathematical elaborations, the main development of 
electrical science as far as the end of the nineteenth 
century. 


MODERN ASTRONOMY: ITS RISE 


AND PROGRESS 

By H. Macpherson. With 25 illustrations. 6s. net. 
A book written in a style which can be readily under- 
stood by the uninitiated, and yet which will keep the 
specialist informed as to the progress of his science. 
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Mathematics in Entrance Scholarship | 
Examinations at Public Schools 


ier the many unsolved problems in our struggle to 
organize an ideal system of education the satis- 
factory bridging of the points of discontinuity is recognized 
by teachers of every type from the nursery school to the 
university. When a child is transferred from one school to 
another there is always some loss in efficiency, often due 
to differences in aim. It is not easy, in the elementary 
school, to devise a common treatment that will be satis- 
factory for those who are destined to go on to secondary 
education and for those who will leave school at the age 
of fourteen. The difficulties arising on the transfer from the 
Preparatory school to the public school, although they may 
be complicated in other ways, are at any rate rendered less 
acute by the fact that practically all the pupils in the 
Preparatory schools are proceeding to schools where lan- 
guages will play an important part. 

In the past there has been far too much interference on 
the part of those engaged at one stage of education with 
the work of those in the stage below. Even to-day it is the 
common practice for university dons to examine the work 
of the secondary schools, although only a very small per- 
centage of pupils in such schools will ever pass on to the 
university. It would seem reasonable to suppose, that those 
whose experience lies with boys and girls up to sixteen are 
the people best qualified to decide upon curricula suitable 
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for them, and to test the merit of their work. Yet 
the curriculum of every secondary school is deter- 
mined to a greater or less extent by the demands of the 
university. 

In a report recently issued by the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference, attention is directed to the growth of the entrance 
scholarship system, which in the opinion of most prepar- 
atory schoolmasters determines directly or indirectly the 
whole preparatory school curriculum! On the question 
of two or more languages for boys under thirteen years the 
report goes on to say “Although it may be said that more 
than two languages, besides English, are not reyuived for 
the majority of boys entering public schools, yet prepar- 
atory schoolmasters are encouraged to teach them by the 
present system of scholarship examinations.” Preparatory 
schools have to be run on sound business lines and it is 
futile to offer them pious advice if it is to be followed up 
by a rich reward for disregarding it. 


About two years ago the Mathematical Association 
issued a report on the Teaching of Mathematics in Prepar- 
atory Schools, and the good sense of its recommendations, 
recognized in these columns, has been confirmed by their 
wide adoption in the preparatory schools on the one hand, 
and in the public schools on the other. A further report* 
has just been published on Mathematics in Entrance 
Scholarships at Public Schools. It is very hopeful to learn 
that this report has been submitted to thirty public schools 
who have expressed almost unanimous approval of its main 
recommendation ; and even the one dissentient is prepared 
to bow to the will of the majority in carrying this recom- 
mendation into effect. 


This report strongly deprecates early specialization and 
the adoption of too wide a syllabus. It gives examples of 
what can only be regarded as scandalously unsuitable 
questions set in recent scholarship examinations. Among 
them we find complicated questions on binomial coefficients, 
a simultaneous quadratic equation in three unknowns, 
and one question on the sum to infinity of an arithmetico- 
geometric series which is a gift to the boy who has been 
prematurely forced so far. It would be interesting to 
learn what happens to these boys, but there can be little 
doubt that they are just as liable to wilt as a hot-house 
plant that is suddenly placed in the more natural atmo- 
sphere of the open garden. 


The main recommendation of the report is that the 
preparatory school syllabus should be universally adopted 
as the maximum syllabus on which scholarship papers 
should be set, and that no questions should be set which 
could not be answered by an intelligent boy who has 
covered the ground of the syllabus and has done no book- 
work beyond it. It is not surprising that so many public 
schools have given their approval, but it is a matter of 
surprise that there should be even one that would wish to 
dissent from so reasonable a conclusion. The body of the 
report, apart from its appendices, is comprised within the 
space of four pages. If all those concerned would read its 
recommendations and adopt them we might hope that the 
statement in the report of the Headmasters’ Conference 
that, in preparatory schools, there is a strong temptation 
to sacrifice mathematics entirely to other subjects, would 
soon find no justification in fact. 


* “Mathematics in Entrance Scholarship Examinations at Public Schools.” 
(G. Bell. 1s.). 
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Occasional Notes 


| Bases EUSTACE PERCY’S remarks at the opening 
of a new secondary school at Andover last month, 
will doubtless surprise not a few of the supporters as 
well cs the opponents of the Govern- 
ment. If the development of our 
national system of education has not 
been as rapid as the latter think it ought to have been, 
it has certainly not been arrested as some of the voices 
that welcomed the political changes of two years ago 
then appeared to demand. The President was able to 
point to definite progress both in the primary and the 
secondary fie'd. The expansion of the School Medical 
Service is particularly interesting in view of the criticism 
which is often directed egainst this side of education work 
by a fairly large class of amateur economists. The con- 
tinued reduction of lerge classes, with a consequent 
increase, albeit a small one, in the number of teachers 
employed, is a welcome sign of grace, though it would 
be interesting to know how many of these additional 
teachers are certificated. Perhaps the figures relating to 
secondary schoo!s are most significant of all. That at a 
time of unparalleled economic stress the vecrly entry 
into these schools of children over ro should have risen 
in two years by over five per cent is the best proof of 
the need for larger efforts in this direction. Clearly the 
country will not tolerate any going back at this point, 
znd, despite the financial embarrassments of the moment, 
the tone of the President’s remarks, no less than their 
content, leads one to hope that axes, at any rate, are 
things of the past in this sphere of our national life. 


The Govern- 
ment’s Record : 


P is perhaps in the light of the President’s remarks 

that the new Circular ought to be read. This 
appears to have been well received on the whole, and the 
Board is given credit at least for good 
intentions. Lord Eustace Percy, learn- 
ing by experience, has, on this occasion, 
consulted the representatives of the Local Education 
Authorities before, not after, issuing his orders, and has 
thus disarmed such opposition as might be expected 
from that quarter. It is presumably in consequence of 
these consultations that the figures of the various 
“ limiting standards ” of recognizable expenditure have 
been arrived at, which otherwise must be regarded as 
somewhat arbitrary, and to the uninitiated not par- 
ticularly intelligible. The standards themselves are not 
to be too rigidly enforced, and the Board expressly 
indicates certain directions in which it will allow a 
reasonable latitude. The Burnhem Scale of Salaries is 
likewise expressly safeguarded, though a hint is given 
that in the near future the staffing arrangements of 
elementary schools may require careful scrutiny and 
revision. Much will, no doubt, be said when the Board’s 
intentions in this respect are fully disclosed. For the 
rest, the exemption of technical and continuation 
education from the operation of any limiting standard is 
an eminently wise proceeding, while if we were forced to 
choose between special schools and the School Medical 
Service as a field for economy, we should certainly take 
the former. 


Circular (388 : 


|S aed regard to what Lord Eustace Percy calls 
the policy of “ Progress with Economy,’ by 
which he declares the Government to be guided, it must 
be admitted that the Board is not acting unreason- 


ably in laying down these standards. It is keeping 
in view, as the President has reminded 
us, a three years programme of de- 
velopment, and while in the particular 
year under review, 1.e., 1927-8, grants will continue to 
be paid on the percentage basis, the Government has 
mode no secret of its ultimate intention to abandon that 
basis in favour of the “ block grant,” or, es Sir Amherst 
Selby-Bigge prefers to call it, the “ fixed grant ” system. 
It appears, therefore, as if the Board, apart from a more 
or less “ political” desire to effect economies at the 
moment, were seeking by way of experiment to reach 
some standard in accordance with which the future 
block grant might be estimated. In this connexion en 
important point arises. The Board lays stress upon the 
need for the completion of the School Medical Service, 
and implicitly admits the existence of laggard Authorities. 
How, it may be asked, will these Authorities be dealt 
with under the new grant system, which is designed to 
remove that incentive to “ extravagance” which is 
said to be inherent in the percentage system? The 
Board at the moment is engaged in setting up limiting 
standards in expenditure. Are we to hope that as the 
present stress passes away the Board will set up—and 
enforce—standards of efficiency in every direction ? 


“ Progress with 
Economy.” 


HE A.M.A., the journal of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, gives a full report of the Manchester 
Conference, including Mr. J. S. Davies’s presidential 
address and Mr. P. E. Meadon’s address 
on “Looking Before and After,” which 
will rank as one of the best addresses 
given by an administrator to a meeting of teachers. 
Mr. Davies’s protest against the “ horrid idol” of 
“ Matriculation Standard ” was well-timed. The boy 
who passes the First School Examination may find that 
he has “ failed matriculation ” through not taking the 
right combination of subjects or reaching the special 
standard, and be told by the National Bank of Tim- 
buctoo that it has no use for his services. The term 
“ matriculation ” should be reserved for university 
entrance. We wish success to the Association in in- 
structing public opinion on the subject and insisting 
on a more reasonable treatment of school examinations. 
Mr. Meadon’s address threw light on the same subject 
by pointing out that only about 5 per cent of the 
secondary school pupils living in any area proceed to 
universities, and about 15 per cent to training colleges 
of one type or another. 


Matriculation. 


ps the meeting of the Council of the Association, 

there was a full-dress debate on the whole question 
of school examinations, the results of which were 
formulated in twenty-three resolutions. 
Teachers generally will agree with the 
principles laid down in these resolutions, 
especially the demand for the fuller co-operation between 
teachers and examiners, and for fuller publicity, financial 
and educational. A lively discussion took place on the 
question of the lower age limit for entry to the First Schou] 
Examination. In the result, the age of 15 was accepted, 
notwithstanding strong pleas for the precocious boy or 
girl, There may be some danger, through the enforce- 
ment of a lower age limit, of holding back a few clever 
pupils, but in the long run the standard of an examina- 


-= School 
Examinations: 
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tion adjusts itself to the average age of the candidates, 
and this should not be open to gradual depression by the 
admission of younger children to the examination. 


OW is the standard of the school examination to 
be fixed? The first School Certificate should 
certify that a pupil has followed satisfactorily a four or 
five year course in a School which gives 
A stealer efficient secondary education. This 
principle was accepted by the Council 
of the Association without discussion. But how are we 
to define “satisfactorily ” ? It was proposed that 
approximately 80 per cent of the pupils should be 
allowed to pzss, and, after discussion, this percentage was 
accepted. If every pupil who “attends ” the course 
satisfactorily were granted a certificate, the system 
would soon lose its value. The view was, however, 
expressed that 80 per cent was a high proportion. 
We assume that this percentage is suggested on the 
basis of teachers’ experience merely as a guide to 
examiners. It must not be forgotten that pupils 
who fail at the first attempt are able to sit again, a 
salutary discipline. 


HE Rt. Hon. C. F. G. Masterman, in an article 
published in the Evening Standard of January 27, 
hzs analysed the results of the recent examinations for 
open entrance scholarships and exhibi- 
pA tions at Oxford and Cambridge. Out 
` of the 274 emoluments thus awarded in 
December and January last, at the most distinguished 
colleges at both Universities, including Baliol, and 
Trinity (Cambridge), the public schools gained 116, the 
“ public grammar schools ” 24, and secondary schools 
134. These figures are divided under five heads : classics, 
mathematics, science, history, and modern languages. 
Mr. Masterman draws these inferences: that in classics 
the public schools (with 56 open scholarships), and the 
grammar schools (with 11), are just holding their own, 
at present, against the increasing competition of the 
secondary schools (with 23); but that in the new 
knowledge (science, history, modern languages), in open 
competition, the public schools are “ completely swept 
away ” by the secondary schools, and are ‘“ more and 
more drifting into a backwater outside the main current 
of dominant English social and intellectual life.” 
HIS article, not unnaturally, produced a number of 
replies from headmasters, and from others engaged 
in the task of education in our public schools. Several 
of the writers pointed out, justly, that 


giurencicn no reference was made by Mr. Master- 
"man to any test of efficiency other than 
scholarships ; for instance, to the School Certificate, 


which tests the work of the average boy, and is therefore 
a truer indication of the real value of the education 
given in a school. A broader survey of the situation was 
attempted by Dr. Nairn, late headmaster of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, in the Evening Standard of February 3. 
Dr. Nairn for the most part was in agreement with 
Mr. Masterman, and attributed the falling-off in the 
success of the public schools to the obsession of 
organized sport, and the undue exaltation of the athlete ; 

he pointed to the similar exaltation, outside the schools, 
of the manual over the brain worker. “ Our sense of 
values is being steadily undermined, and youth feels 
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this first.” Mr. Masterman has replied to his critics 
(Evening Standard of February 10). He reaffirms his 
original contention, and promises to demonstrate it still 
further, next summer, by an analysis of the results of 
the “ triposes ” and final “ schools.” He claims that 
as first classes in these examinations are the avenue of 
approach to the leadership of England and of the 
Empire, through the Home, Indian, and Colonial Civil 
Services, the public schools are being ‘‘ squeezed out of 
membership of the governing class.” It will be inter- 
esting to see these results. Meanwhile, it must be ad- 
mitted that a strong prima facie case has been made out. 


(QUR ancient universities find a new champion in 
Mr. C. F. G.Masterman, when he contends that in the 
later years of the war university first- class honours men 

were “running” England and saving 
England, thinly camouflaged behind the 
forms of wealthy “‘ business men ” who 
proved themselves quite incapable of adapting them- 
selves to the needs of the time. That the higher Civil 
Service, composed mainly of Oxford and Cambridge 
graduates, did important work during the War, need 
scarcely be said, though there was great financial ex- 
travagance from which we are still suffering. What we 
venture to question is whether this form of argument 
will appeal to business men and tend to increase the 
number of university men taken into business concerns. 
It savours somewhat of that ‘‘ snobbishness ” of which 
business men complain. 


University Men 
in Business. 


ie Cambridge University becoming “a university of 
paid bureaucrats ” ? This allegation is made in 
The Times by its Cambridge University correspondent 
in an article, somewhat despondent in 
tone, on the new Statutes. Under the 
old Statutes many people, he says, 
freely gave their time and energies to conducting the 
affairs of the colleges and the University without ever 
thinking of any payment. Nowadays the secretaries of 
the various Boards of Faculty are all to be paid. The 
cost of the service—there are some twenty boards—he 
estimates at {2,000 a year. Sympathy will be felt by 
teachers with the complaints made regarding the new 
scholarship system. If, as the Master of Jesus has 
suggested, a scholar will have to go into residence “ in 
complete uncertainty whether the original award of £30 
will be supplemented by the college, and to what extent,” 
the outlook, both for students and colleges, is serious. 


New Statutes 
at Cambridge. 


Ne evidence of progress in the development of 

university education is continually forthcoming. 
The competition for the new buildings for Leeds Univer- 
sity has been won by Messrs. Lan- 
chester, Lucas & Lodge, who have 
produced an excellent design for build- 
ings estimated to cost half-a-million. University College, 
Nottingham, which is spiring to university status, 
hopes to complete its new buildings by June, 1928. As 
in the accepted design for Leeds, a central tower is a 
conspicuous feature. At Nottingham, the tower, looking 
over the lake in Highfields Park, will be a landmark 
visible at a distance of twenty miles. The buildings re 
set in a park of 220 acres, of which 94 acres have been 
allocated to the University. Mr. P. Morley Horder, the 


Modern 
Universities. 
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architect of the London School of Hygiene, is the 
architect for the University and other buildings in the 
park and for the general lay-out of the whole sclieme. 


HE twenty-fifth annual report of the Carnegie 
Trust for the Universities of Scotland shows the 
trustees still wrestling with the problem of ensuring 
that the {60,000 it grants annually for 


EA, class fees is going to the students that 
Class Fees, need it most. Its last expedient was 


to require a declaration from the 
parents of student-recipients that without the aid of 
the grants their children would be unable to attend the 
university. This method of restriction has failed, as it 
was bound to fail. It ought to have been evident, that 
few of the parents who could provide the seven-eighths 
of the cost of a university education would really be 
prevented from sending their children to the university 
if there were no Carnegie grant to make up the remaining 
eighth, and that in these circumstances all but the most 
conscientious would sign the declaration as pure matter 
of form. The latest decision of the trustees is to give 
future grants after a detailed consideration of the family 
circumstances of applicants: an objectionable course 
which they have hitherto striven to avoid. It is 
commonly believed that failure again awaits them. 
In any event, it seems time that they should raise 
the question whether they would not find an escape from 
their difficulties by abandoning the idea of individual 
grants altogether, and handing over the available money 
to the universities to effect a general reduction in fees. 
Matriculation and class fees in the Scottish universities 
are, in most cases, double their pre-War level. It would 
be a national benefit, even greater than results from the 
present payment of half-fees to selected beneficiaries, if 
the Trust and the universities between them could make 
university education as cheap as it once was. 


HE Research Committee of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland is to be congratulated on the success 
of its efforts to interest Scottish training college students 
in educational research. Last year it 
offered prizes to the students for essays 
on any aspect of school work involving 
personal observation and experiment. The recently- 
issued Students’ Number of the Scottish Educational 
Journal, containing long extracts from the essays sub- 
mitted, has come as a revelation of the new outlook 
of the student of to-day to older teachers, and even to 
the staffs of the training colleges. The work has the 
marks of youth on it. Some of the subjects are too 
ambitious, and the methods of investigation are often 
rough and ready. But there is a blessed freshness and 
vision about it all. The young folks are obviously trying 
to see with their own eyes and to think their own 
thoughts, and some of them show the capacity that only 
needs opportunity and experience to make them real 
research workers. There is talk just now of the institu- 
tion of a Scottish national research committee to carry 
on the business of investigation with ample funds and 
on a bigger scale than is possible for a committee of 
teachers, however energetic. It is evident from these 
students’ performances that when the time comes the 
universities and training colleges will be able to supply 
the men and women needed for the work. 


Students and 
Research. 
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NV HEN the Dail reopened in Dublin on January 26, 
after the Christmas recess, the Minister for 
Education, in reply to a question by the leader of the 
Labour Party, stated that a decision 


Pensions for had at last been reached as the result 


ssa of which it was hoped to bring forward 
Teachers. proposals for the establishment of a 


scheme of pensions for secondary school 
teachers. The details had yet to be worked out and this 
might take some time. The great step forward in the 
matter of these pensions which has at last been taken, is 
clearly the consent of the Minister of Finance to the 
necessity of such a scheme, as it has always been known 
that the Ministry of Education regarded the question 
as serious and urgent. No details of the scheme proposed 
have been published as yet, and all that the Minister 
vouchsafed to say was that the scheme would be con- 
tributory ; the State, the teachers, and the school 
authorities would each be asked to contribute a share 
towards the cost, but the proportions were not stated. 
The scheme will naturally have two parts, one permanent 
for the younger teachers, and the other transitionery for 
the teachers who will in the nature of things be retiring 
soon. In Northern Ireland the pensions granted to the 
latter are small and not at all satisfactory, and the hope 
has been expressed that the Free State will treat them 
with more generosity. As the present Dail will be dis- 
solved in the spring or early summer, it is not anticipated 
that the proposals can become law until after the elec- 
tion. Although this may be disappointing, the Minister 
is to be congratulated on having brought the Free State 
into line with the rest of the British Isles, and on removing 
the most outstanding grievance and anomaly in Free 
State education. ‘‘ For this relief much thanks.” 


[ERT is in the West of Ireland a determined group 
of educationists who have made up their minds 
that Irish is to be the medium of education from top to 
bottom in the Irish-speaking and the 
pas ar the Surrounding districts. This is the 
i policy of one section of those who believe 
in Irish as the future language of the Free State. In 
Connaught is the most important of the Irish-speaking 
districts. It is known as the Gaeltacht, and the idea is 
to make it the centre of an ever-widening Irish-speaking 
circle which will eventually extend to all Eireann. In 
fostering this policy, the Minister of Finance has intro- 
duced a supplementary estimate of £5,500, making the 
grant to Galway University College £28,000 a year, 
which sum is to be fixed for five years. In return the 
College has agreed that appointments to the various 
chairs will be, so far as possible, limited to speakers of 
Irish, and three lecturers will be appointed immediately 
to lecture in mathematics, history, or commerce through 
the medium of Irish. Further, the College fees are to 
be reduced to pre-War figures to encourage students to 
enter from the poor Irish-speaking districts, and there 
will be a special scholarship scheme with the view of 
increasing the number of genuine Irish-speakers among 
the students. 


NEW and important move has been made in 
Northern Ireland, which promises much for the 
organization and development of education. A con- 
ference was held last month in Belfast, of representa- 
tives from the County Borough and Regional Education 
Committees of the six Northern Counties, and it was 
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decided to form an Association of Education Committees, 
a committee of eight being appointed 


Association of to draw up the necessary constitution. 
cera in The recent Education Act presents 
Northern an entirely new problem for solution 
Ireland. and this can only be found by joint 


action. On every ground is it advis- 
able and essential that in so small an area as Northern 
Ireland there should be co-operation. In the dis- 
cussion which took place at the meeting, the following 
important subjects were mentioned as providing matter 
for joint consultation: continuation classes, medical 
Services, afflicted children, curriculum in rural public 
elementary schools, the recent withdrawal of grants for 
instruction of public elementary school pupils in tech- 
nical schools, and the necessity for the provision of a 
special grant for the erection of new school buildings. 
It is clear, too, from a recent speech of the Moderator of 
the General Assembly, that the transfer of denomina- 
tional schools to the Local Authority is not a simple 
business, and the religious interests of those who up to 
now have been the owners of these schools require to be 
carefully safeguarded. The new Association, repre- 
senting as it does all the local authorities, should be of 
great help to the Government in developing its policy 
and in introducing new reforms. 


TA NIAL instruction is not, as a rule, supposed to 
have any connexion with the ancient classics. It 
is therefore interesting to have Plato’s theories on 
education brought to bear on the 


A Humanist , ge 
problems of technical schools. This is 
on Technical What Dr. Livingstone, Vice-Chancellor 


of Queen’s University, Belfast, did 
recently in distributing prizes at the Downpatrick Tech- 
nical Schools. To understand the aims of education he 
took his audience back to the Greek idea of ‘‘ virtue.” 
The Greeks believed that everything had its “ virtue ” or 
what we should call its perfection or ideal, and the 
business of education is to develop this “ virtue.” The 
Greeks further observed that man has a body and a 
soul (the soul including the mind), and the perfection of 
a man is to have soul and body as perfectly developed 
as possible. Such perfection includes, according to 
Plato, the virtues of the child—reverence for parents and 
brotherly feeling—and the virtues of the grown man 
—self-control, courage, and truth. Education should 
therefore aim at producing these and, what is more 
important, the power to recognize and pursue good in 
the world, wherever it 1s found, in art, in nature, and in 
human life. Technical education can play its part in 
this aim. It should be pursued, not primarily to make 
money, but in order to do better work, to be a more 
efficient human being, and to learn to make the most of 
our human powers. 


T Thirty-First Bulletin of the World Association 

for Education devotes a great part of its space to 
an account of adult education in Holland, and, in so 
doing reveals a considerable variety 


Bara of methods as well as institutions at 
in Holland. Work, but, with one or two exceptions, 


the work is of a very general rather 
than of the formal character that one usually associates 
with the idea of adult education. At one end of the scale 
we have reading and writing classes for illiterate adults, 
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with other classes (in Amsterdam) of a very elementary 
character to suit the requirements of those who have only 
been able to follow the course of the elementary school. 
At the other end of the scale is a form of university 
extension movement which is not really popular. As a 
matter of fact the character of the training in the Dutch 
elementary school does not seem to produce interest in, 
or provide a basis for, the later extension of the pupil’s 
scientific or general knowledge. Broadcasting is being 
tried, but the fear is expressed that the necessary short- 
ness of the radio lectures merely fosters superficiality. 
In a country like Holland, where the population is small, 
the price of books published in the native tongue is high, 
and a special society has been formed that issues about 
sixteen volumes a year, which, if taken on a subscription 
basis, can be sold much more cheaply than in separate 
volumes. The volumes really constitute, in bulk, a kind 
of encyclopaedia in monographic form. Other inter- 
esting modern developments include concerts subsidized 
by the municipalities, a Travellers’ Society with more 
than 50,000 members, and the bringing of art into the 
homes of the people by means of artistic lithographs, 
woodcuts, colour prints, and etchings at a very low price. 


SURVEY of Technical and Further Education in 
England and Wales, now issued by the Board of 
Education as Educational Pamphlet No. 49, appeared 
originally as Chapter I of the Board’s 
Annual Report for the year 1924-5. 
There was, of course, a strong reason 
for the selection of technical education as the subject of the 
“principal chapter ’’: “The keen and widespread interest,” 
said the original document, “‘ which is at present being 
evinced in the relation of the educational system to the 
needs of trade and industry appears to afford special 
justification for our choice of this subject.” That its 
interest and importance have not diminished is proved 
by the Board’s decision to publish the chapter in 
pamphlet form. The historical record covering the 
development of technical education is set out in three 
parts, viz., the period which culminated in 1889 and 
included the famous Royal Commission, the period 
1889-99, which included the Technical Instruction Act 
of 1889 and the Evening Continuation School Code of 
1893, and the period 1899 to the present—a period which 
marked specially the development and control of what 
was once a mass of unrelated classes having but a frail 
link with industry, but embodying the desire of workers 
to grasp again the underlying principles of their work 
of which the industrial revolution had robbed them. 
The general present-day conditions are set out clearly 
even if they are-not so complete as we might wish, and 
there 1s a very detailed account of the work done in 
connexion with the great trades and industries. Finally 
there is a section headed, “ The Results and Prospects of 
Technical Education.” After what has gone before, it 
is a disappointing section, but we do not forget that the 
last word has not yet been said. Many committees are 
dealing with the problems: the Consultative Committee 
has reported, the Balfour Committee, too, has just 
had important things to say, the Government Com- 
mittee on Education and Industry is still at work, and 
the “ Emmott ” Committee of Inquiry is in the last 
stages of its work. The combined results of these bodies 
wil] doubtless tend to suggest ‘“‘ Results and Prospects ” 
not hitherto contemplated. 


Education 
for industry. 
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\ Ñ TE welcome the appearance of the first number of 
the new annual entitled The Economic History 


Review. It is the organ of the recently established 
Economic History Society of which the 
Hear veteran Sir William Ashley is president. 


As arule we question the wisdom of the 
sub-division of subjects of study into sections. The 
economic historian, if he is to remain competent even 
in his own select sphere, must keep in touch with 
political, constitutional, and ecclesiastical history. 
Similarly, the specialists in all departments of history 
can never efford to neglect the economic aspects of 
their theme. The strength of such magazines as the 
English Historical Review and History is that they are 
many-sided, so that by reading them regularly the 
departmental worker can keep himself in touch with 
fellow-labourers in widely different fields from his own. 
In spite, however, of our prejudice against excessive 
specialization, we think that a good case is made out 
for the publication of this new review. The literature 
of economic history has become so vast that it is im- 
possible to give it adequate attention in a general 
magazine. Moreover, economic questions are of such 
eminent importance and urgency at the present time 
that it is well to have them treated in a systematic and 
comprehensive manner in a separate organ. The number 
before us opens in a most promising way. Its contents 
are varied, and it keeps to history without trespassing 
(as it will often be tempted to) upon the battle-ground of 
controversial politics. Sir William Ashley in the first 
article defines the scope of economic history. Prof. 
Gris follows with a sketch of the development of 
economic history. Then comes an excellent series of 
special studies, notes, and book notices. The magazine 
is well produced by Messrs. A. and C. Black. It is 
delivered free to members of the Society, or it can be 
purchased through any bookseller for half a guinea. 


At the Education Guild, Miss M. J. Tuke, Principal 
of Bedford College, has given an entertaining 
account of the early days of university education for 
women. The pioneers of this movement 
were a race apart. They worked 
apparently for twelve or thirteen hours 
a day. Did this vast effort, we wonder, arise from an in- 
ward urge for mind-improvement, or was it to prove sex- 
equality in the intellectual domain? The latter object 
was triumphantly achieved, as everybody knows, as 
regards a few women of exceptional gifts. Miss Tuke 
appeared to regret that, to-day, higher education makes 
no strong appeal to women who have no professional 
object in view ; but, asked if she agreed with the system 
of selecting women for admission to colleges on the 
basis of a competitive examination test, she said she 
could suggest no alternative, and that you could not 
select girls for this purpose by the colour of their 
eyes. That may be true, but we surmise that it will be 
a long time before admission to men’s colleges at 
Oxford or Cambridge will be regulated by competitive 
examination. 


Geo progress is reported in the scheme for the 
establishment of a British Institute in Paris, con- 
tributions amounting to £30,000 having been received 
or promised. A residential college is 

British Institute + be established in the Cité Univer- 

in Paris. 

sitaire as one of a series of colleges for 

separate nations such as Canada, Belgium, and Argen- 


Women’s 
Education. 
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tina. The proposed British college will accommodate 300 
students, ¿nd a site has been granted by the French uni- 
versity cuthorities. In addition, it is intended to take over 
2s a going concern the college of the Guilde Internation: le, 
which hes a record of thirty vears’ useful work. The org: .n- 
ization of lectures and provision of a library and reading 
room cre parts of the enlerged scheme. It is evident thet 
Paris will soon resume its ancient glories as the great 
centre for university education, open to all nations. 


DEPUTATION from the Royal Society of St. 
George recently waited on the President of the 
Boerd of Education to make representations regarding 
ea the teaching of patriotism in schools. 
in Schools, His was urged s an antidote to d:s- 
loyal and revolutionary propaganda. 
Specific proposals, such cs the founding of chairs of 
patriotism in our universities and the saluting of the 
Flag on Empire Day were discussed. Lord Eustace 
Percy's reply was generally sympathetic. He admitted 
the disloyal and revolutionary propaganda and explained 
that the teaching of patriotism had dropped out of the 
code for technical reasons. He was not prepared, 
however, to issue from the Board a general mandate on 
ceremonial matters such <s the saluting of the Flag, 
and suggested that the question, being primarily educa- 
tional, should be considered by the teaching profession. 
He promised the co-operation of the Board so far as 
the central administration could assist in the matter. 


ee desultory discussion which has been going on 

for some years regarding the teaching of law has 
at last produced a result in the form of the appointment 
by the Lord Chancellor of a preliminary 
committee “ to consider the question of 
providing in London facilities for the 
study of the laws of the Empire.” Lord Justice Atkin, 
until recently a member of the Senate of the University 
of London, is chairman of the committee. Bologna, 
one of the earliest universities, was originally a university 
of law. The promotion of Jaw teaching in universities 
suffered, however, from feuds and wrangles between 
canon and civil law, and in England from the concen- 
tration of the practice of law in a capital city which 
was not the seat of a university. The representative 
committee which has been appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor should be able to reduce the present chaos 
to some form of order. 


Laws of the 
Empire. 


d Res great work of Prof. James Stuart in the cause of 
university extension is commemorated in the 
title—Stuart House—of the new headquarters for extra- 
mural studies at Cambridge, officiall 
emer tinieure: opened and dedicated last month a 
the presence of a large company drawn from all parts of 
the country. Distinguished representatives of Labour 
joined in the chorus of approval of the work which 
Cambridge University has done in university extension 
and tutorial classes ; and Dr. Albert Mansbridge, to whom 
the movement in its modern form is greatly indebted, 
paid a graceful tribute to the pioneer work of Prof. Stuart. 
There are at present, he said, 560 university tutorial 
classes in England and Wales, and Cambridge is respon- 
sible for twenty-three tutorial classes and for extension 
lectures in 100 centres—a worthy record in a good cause. 
(Continued on page 164) 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
CHEMISTRY 


By F. W. Dootson, M.A., Sc.D., F.I.C., and 
A. J. BERRY, M.A. 


With 43 text-figures. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE THEORY OF 
INTEGRATION 


By L. C. YOUNG. 


Demy 8vo. 5s net. 


(Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical 
Physics. No. 21.) 


A TREATISE ON THE 
MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF ELASTICITY 


By A. E. H. Love, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Fourth edition. Royal 8vo. 4os net. 


This edition has been brought up to date by 
additions and revision, and has been entirely reset. 


THE THEORY OF ELECTRICITY 
By G. H. LIvens, M.A. 
Second edition. With 46 text-figures. 
Demy 8vo. 16s net. 


This book is a re-issue, in a revised and somewhat 
smaller form, of Prof. Livens’s Theory of Electricity, 
published in 1918 and now out of print. 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
OF MATHEMATICAL 
ANALYSIS 


By CHARLES WALMSLEY, M.A. With a Preface by 
W. H. Youna, Sc.D., F.R.S. 


With 28 text-figures. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 


A SELECTION OF 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Recently Published 
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FROM CONSTANTINE TO 
BISMARCK 


An introductory course of European and General 
History for Middle Forms. 
By ARTHUR B. ARCHER, M.A. 
With 30 illustrations and 9 maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


VOM DEUTSCHEN GEIST 
DER NEUZEIT 


Outlines of modern German thought with illus- 
trative specimens of German standard prose. 


Selected by WERNER R. SCHWEIZER, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


A JUNIOR MANUAL OF 
FRENCH COMPOSITION 


By R. L. G. Ritcuiz, M.A., D.Litt., and J. M. 
Moore, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. Key, 4s 6d. 


“It will be surprising if this manual does not soon become 
the standard book in this branch of French study.” —Scotlish 
Educational Journal. 


A JUNIOR FRENCH READER 
By R. L. G. Ritcuie, M.A., and J. M. Moore, M.A. 


Second (enlarged) edition. With a vocabulary and 
4 plates. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


DIFFERENTIAL GEOMETRY 
OF THREE DIMENSIONS 


By C. E. WEATHERBURN, M.A., D.Sc. 
With 27 text-figures. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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AN the Mother Country of the British Empire, 
“staggering on to her goal” meet fully the 
insistent demand of the Dominions for new blood and 
young life? The Oversea Settlement 
Sub-Committee of the Imperial Con- 
ference urged “the desirability of a 
large increase in juvenile migration from Great Britain 
to the Dominions.” Mr. Morley Dainow has done a useful 
service in giving particulars, in an article published in 
the Review of Reviews, of some of the agencies engaged 
in this work. The Fellowship of the British Empire 
Exhibition, founded in 1923, has already sent 200 
scholars to agricultural colleges overseas. Macdonald 
Agricultural College, near Montreal, has a scheme for 
training youths of British stock and good education. 
The old Naval College at Osborne has been placed at the 
disposal of the Y.M.C.A. Migration Department for 
training boys for work overseas, and a centre has also 
been established near Stirling. 


eee 


Developing 
the Empire. 


Te pious benefactor, to whom we owe the founda- 
tion of many grammar schools and colleges, 
threatens to become extinct, because under modern 


conditions his benevolence may be enjoyed indirectly 


by the public at large. If endowments are absorbed in 
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the general funds of a school, their effect may be merely 

to relieve the taxpayer or ratepayer. 

ee ee On the one hand, many educational 

objects stand in need of financial 

support ; and, on the other, there must be many willing 

to devote part of their wealth to their native towns or 

to some educational or scientific purpose. Particulars of 

wills published from time to time show such lack of 

originality in the disposal of acquired wealth as to 
suggest the need for propaganda. 


ee annual report for 1926 of the National Education 
Association, recently issued, sounds the tocsin 
erhaps too loudly—or at least prematurely. It affirms 
that “ the original little proposal that 


National the administrative difficulties of the 
Education sale should be ‘ alleviated’ by 
Association. ual system shou e alleviate y 


a Bill empowering local arrangements 
has already become a great scheme to preserve and 
extend the dual system, aggravating the difficulties 
instead of alleviating them, and reconstructing the 
present Parliamentary settlement entirely in the direc- 
tion of ecclesiastical control instead of popular control 
of the national public service.” 


The Ethics of School Punishments 


By STANLEY ROWLAND, M.A. 


HE last fifty years have scen considerable changes in 
the atmosphere of school life. In particular, the 
relations between master and pupil have not merely altered, 
but, in a way, have undergone a revolutiot. 
the boy being subject to the master, the master has become 
more and more subject to the boy; until, at the present 
day, the actual function of teaching is probably the least 
exacting of the many obligations that a schoolmaster’s 
life entails. But while the personal relation of master to 
boy has thus changed and widened, the tradition of his penal 
authority—or even tyranny—has remained, in theory, com- 
paratively unaltered ; so that the general attitude of a boy 
to a master is still. tinged with the idea of compulsion, 
which prevents him reacting with a mutual sense of personal 
obligation to the unlimited interest shown by the master 
in his welfare. 

This being the case, it seems to me the time has come to 
review our whole theory of school punishments, and to 
attempt to bring it into line with the changed conditions 
of educational practice. These changed conditions by no 
means necessarily involve the abolition of punishment. 
Discipline must always be an essential part of education ; 
and the maintenance of discipline without punishment is, 
whether in school or out, a power possessed only by the 
exceptionalfew. For the majority of schoolmasters punish- 
ment will continue to be one of the normal auxiliaries of 
discipline ; and that makes it all the more important that 
we should periodically examine in the light of current 
changes the principles that govern our penal methods. 

The ethics and principles of punishment, in school, and 
in the world outside, differ, for two reasons. First, the 
young do not hold or appreciate the same mental and 


moral values as the adult. Secondly, though the basis of 


law as a protection of the community collectively may 
find its parallel in schools in the case of serious moral 
obliquity, the other basis of law, as securing the rights of 
the individual, has, or should have, little place there ; for 
boys’ conduct to one another must be founded on a sense 
of honour, not on legal penalties. 

The offences against the community, referred to as 
“serious moral obliquity,” are of two kinds, immorality 
and thieving. These, if incipient or casual, can be cured 
by personal influence, but not by punishment, which only 


Instead of 


too easily turns a thoughtless delinquent into a callous 
and crafty wrongdoer. The existence of either of these 
evils in an advanced or seemingly engrained form is a 
situation beyond the power of school or headmaster to 
cope with, and can only be met by expulsion. 

The principle, once held, of adopting the mis-en-scène 
of a public execution, and preceding expulsion by public 
flogging and disgrace, as a terrible warning and deterrent 
to the rest of the school, is one that need hardly be refuted 
at the present day. Its deterrent effect was negligible, or 
if attained, was attained by wrong means and to the detri- 
ment of the school’s moral perspective. While, as regards 
the offender, the right to inflict such a stigma on a boy is 
one which few headmasters of to-day would countenance. 
If the offender be so inveterate as to necessitate expul- 
sion, his removal should be arranged as privately as 
possible, the situation being simply this: the headmaster, 
finding it beyond his power to reform the boy, and judging 
it detrimental to the school to retain him, cancels his 
engagement with the boy’s parents, and returns him to 
their charge. This should be the limit of his action. He 
has no right to add in any way to the difficulties that will 
in the future beset the unfortunate parents and the, pos- 
sibly, equally unfortunate boy. 

If the cause of expulsion be theft, it must be thieving 
of a hopeless and incurable kind, denoting utter moral 
deficiency in the boy’s character in this relation. That 
there are such cases every schoolmaster of experienc: knows; 
and he also knows how incurable they are. The only course 
the headmaster can take is expulsion. He must protect the 
rest of the school and safeguard it from corrupting influence. 
Such cases, however, are of rare occurrence, averaging 
probably not more than one in three to five years in most 
schools. The form of thieving that has more commonly 
to be dealt with is the occasional, the result of some 
immediate temptation. This kind of thieving links up 
with the majority of more or less moral delinquencies of 
schoolboys ; and before suggesting any alternative treat- 
ment to that commonly adopted, it is desirable to clear 
the ground by first discussing the general principles that 
should govern the handling of all such moral offences. 

In former times the cane was the recognized penal 

(Continued on page 168) 
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Cambridge 
Geographical Text-Books 


GENERAL EDITOR: G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G:S. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
JUNIOR INTERMEDIATE SENIOR 
By A. R. CHART-LEIGH, M.Sc. By A. J. DICKS, B.A., B.Sc. By G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G.S. 
5S. Fourth edition. 6s. 7s 6d. 


The Senior text-book is also published in separate sections: Europe, 1s 8d. Asia, 1s 6d. Africa, 1s 6d. 
Australasia, 1s 3d. America, Is 8d. 


Cambridge Travel Books 


Edited by P. F. ALEXANDER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d each. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 1492-1584. 
With 16 maps and illustrations. 


THE EARLIEST VOYAGES ROUND THE WORLD, 1519-1617. 
With 20 maps and illustrations. 


THE NORTH-WEST AND NORTH-EAST PASSAGES, 1576-1611. 
With 18 maps and illustrations. 


RECENT REDUCTIONS IN PRICE 
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New 
Price 
ARCHITECTURE LITERATURE 
The cae te of Sculpture to Architec- Seven Short Stories. By French Authors. 
ture. By T. P. BENNETT, A.R.I.B.A. Edited by H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 48 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION PHYSICS 
Architectural Building Construction. B On the Application of the Quantum 
W. R. JaAGGARD and F. E. Drury. Theory to Atomic ROE By 
Volume 2, Part 1. (Technical Series) | 155 net N. Bower. Part I vee - |[1s6d net 
Heat and Light. An cementy text- 
CLASSICS book. By Sir R. T. GLAZEBROOK, 
Liviana. -\ second-year reader based on K.C.B., F.R.S. 8s 6d 
Livy I and II. Edited by E. PURDIE, Light, separately ve es a: 58 
Ph.D. 


Graduated Pug from Latin Authors. 
By H. Benpatt, M.A., and C. E. 
LAURENCE, M.A. Part. I, Easy ... 


NAVAL 


Naval Architecture. By J. E. STEELE, 
B.Sc., M.Inst.N.A. Part 1. 


THEOLOGY 


The Church Catechism Paplalned, By 
A. W. Rosinson, D.D. 


Ths Book of Job. Edited by A. B. 
Davipson, LL.D., D.D. Adapted to 
the text of the R.V., by H. C. O. 
LANCHESTER, M.A. ... ae 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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The | 
“TEACHING OF ENGLISH” 


Series 


RECENT ADDITIONS 


No. 103. NINE MODERN PLAYS. Edited by Jonn Hamppen. Is. 9d. 
Containing The Bishop's Candlesticks by Norman McKInneL, Riders to the Sea by J. M. Synce, The Little Man by Joun 


No. 100. MODERN SHORT STORIES. Edited by Jonn Bucnan. 


No. 70. MRS. CRAIK’S FAIRY BOOK. Part I. 
No. 113. MRS. CRAIK’S FAIRY BOOK. Part Il. 


No. 25. 
No. 53. 


No. 54. 
No. 55. 


No. 56. 
No. 57. 


No. 58. 
No. 59. 
No. 60. 
No. 61. 
No. 62. 


No. 63. 


No. 64. 
No. 66. 


No. 69. 
No. 71. 
No. 72. 


GALSWORTHY, The Rehearsal by Maurice Barinc, Allison's Lad by B. 


M. Dix, The Price of Coal by Haro_p BRIGHOUSE, 


The Poetasters of Ispahan by Ciirrorp Bax, The Philosopher of Butterbiggins, by HAROLD CuHaPIN, and The Old Bull by 
Bernard GILBERT. With instructions for acting, and Commentary on the Drama in the School. 


Is. 9d. 


Containing The Bottle Imp by R. L. Stevenson, The Two Householders by “Q,” The Secret of the Heather-Ale by Neit Munro, 
The Green Glen by Joun Bucuan, The Return Journey by BarBara Isip, Troubles with a Bear by St. Jonn Lucas, The 
Promotion of the Admiral and The Settlement with Shanghai Smith by Morey Roserts, The Far Islands by Jonn BucHan, 
The Road from Colonus by E. M. Forster, and The Unfortunate Saint by St. Joun Lucas. 


Nos. 67 and 68. PATTERN POETRY. Parts I and II. Edited by RicHarp Witson. Is. 6d. and Is. 9d. 


These two volumes for Junior and Middle Forms are already widely used. Part III (1s. 9d.) is almost ready and contains Longer 
Poems from Chaucer to Francis Thompson. Part la (Is. 6d.) is in the Press and consists of Simple Story Poetry from ** Shock- 
Headed Peter” to Shakespeare. Teachers are loud in their praises of the Commentaries in these books. 


THE NEW PREPARATORY SECTION FOR JUNIORS. Is. 3d. per volume. 
No. 73. KINGSLEY’S “THE WATER BABIES.” Abridged. 
No. 74. THE FLYING TRUNK AND OTHER STORIES. By 


Illustrated. 
Ready 
shortly. 


Hans ANDERSEN. 


No. 105. THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. Edited by EveLYN 
Smith, B.A. Is. 9d. 


FOLK TALES OF THE NATIONS. Edited by B. L. K. 
Henperson, D.Lit., and C. Cavern, B.A. Is. 6d. 


PRESTER JOHN. By Jonn Bucnan. Is. 6d. 


ey rae ENGLISH DRAMA. Edited by F. J. Ticker, 
A. Is. 9d. 


THE BLACK ARROW. By R. L. Stevenson. Is. 9d, 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS FROM ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Edited by F. W. Tickner, D.Lit. ls. 9d. 


THE WORLD REVEALED—SOUTH AMERICA. 


Is. 


na T ORD REVEALED—NORTHERN EUROPE. 

s. 9d. 

THE WORLD REVEALED—SOUTHERN EUROPE. 
Is. 9d. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES IN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by L. S. Woop and H. L. Burrows. 
Is. 9d. 


SHELLEY AND KEATS. Edited by Guy Boas. Is. 9d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE, Edited 
by Evetyn Situ, B.A. Is. 9d. 


WILD LIFE STUDIES. By Frances Prrr. ls. 6d. 


BIRDS AND BEASTS IN LITERATURE. Edited by 
Cecity Boas. Is. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by 
EveLYN Smitn, B.A. Is. 9d. 

GRAY, COLLINS, GOLDSMITH, AND COWPER. 
Edited by Guy Boas. Is. 9d. 


HISTORY AND POETRY. Edited by D. L. J. Perkins, 
B.A. Is. 9d. 


No. 76. 
No. 77. 
No. 78. 


No. 79. 


. SCOTT’S NARRATIVE POETRY. 


a Wiha REVEALED—NORTH AMERICA. 
8 


THE WORLD REVEALED—THE ISLES OF THE 
SEA. ls. 9d. 


THE ROLL CALL OF HONOUR. By “Q.” Bio- 
graphies of Bolivar, John Brown, Lincoln, Garibaldi, 
Livingstone, Florence Nightingale, Pasteur, Gordon, and 
Father Damien. Is. 


a hea AND SPENSER. Edited by Guy Boas. 
$. . 


. JOHNSON AND BOSWELL IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Edited by Jonn Battey. Abridged from Johnson's 
Journey to the Western Islands and Boswell's Journal of 
a Tour to the Hebrides. \s. 9d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by 
Joun Hamppen, B.A. Is. 9d. 


. THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN UPPER FORMS. 


By A. J. J. Ratcurr, M.A. A Practical Handbook for 
Teachers only. 2s. 6d. Post free, 2s. 9d. 

A. J. J. Ratcurr, M.A. Abridgments of the Lay, 
Marmion, and The Lady of the Lake. 1. 6d. 


. SHAKESPEARE’S MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Edited by EvELYN Smitn, B.A. Is. 9d. 

THE WORLD REVEALED—FRANCE. ls. 9d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S THE TEMPEST. Edited by 
Joun Hampoen, B.A. Is. 9d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S KING LEAR. Edited by Evetyn 
Situ, B.A. Is. 9d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by 
EveLyn Smit, B.A. Is. 9d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S CORIOLANUS. Edited by 
EveLYN Smith, B.A. Is. 9d. 


. LITTLE PLAYS FROM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 


by EveLYN Smitn, B.A. Is. 9d. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
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Series 


THE FIRST FIFTY TITLES 
Section I-ENGLISH LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, &c. 


Nos. 1-4. ENGLISH, SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. By Ricnarp Witson, B.A., D.Litt. 


Course, leading up to General School and Matriculation E annann: 


No. 


Years 


A E? Four 


(Fifth Edn). Part II. 1s. 6d. (Third Edn.). Part III. 1s. 9d. (Third Edn.). Part IV. 2s. s. (Third Edn. ). 


for Pupils of 14 to 16. Price 3s. 6d. 


5. OUR LIVING LANGUAGE. By J. H. G. Gratran and P. Gurrey. Experimental English Grammar 


No. 47. TAYLOR’S “WORDS AND PLACES.” Edited by Beatrice Saxon SNELL, M.A. Abridged, 
revised, and annotated. Price Is. 9d. (Second Edn.). 


No. 50. PRECIS, NOTES, AND SUMMARIES. (Third Edn.) By Ricnarp Wilson, B.A., D.Litt. 


. A BOOK OF ESCAPES 


ls. 9d. 
Section II—JUNIOR LITERATURE 
1s. 6d. each 


. THE APPROACH TO SPENSER. Prose Tales, fol- 


lowed by Extracts ; Exercises: Illustrated. 


. THE APPROACH TO CHAUCER. Prose Stories and 


Poetical Extracts ; Exercises. Illustrated. 


. THE APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE. Prose Tales 


and Extracts. Illustrated. (Sixth Edn.). 


. THE APPROACH TO TENNYSON. Prose Tales. 


Extracts from the Idylls, and Complete Shorter Poems ; 
Exercises. Illustrated. 


. STORIES FROM WILLIAM MORRIS. Tales retold 


Exercises. 


from The Earthly Paradise, with extracts. 
Ilustrated. 


FABRE’S BOOK OF INSECTS. Translated by Mrs. 
RODOLPH STAWELL. 


. ALICE IN WONDERLAND. With Bruno's Revenge. 


Commentary and Notes on the Author. 


AND HURRIED JOURNEYS. 


By Joun Bucuan. Exercises. Illustrated. (Fifth Edn.). 


. ANDERSEN AND GRIMM. Tales arranged for Com- 


parative Study. Exercises. Illustrated. 


. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Selected Stories. Illus- 


trated. Exercises. 


. BOYS AND GIRLS OF FICTION. Tom and Maggie 


Tulliver, and John Ridd and Lorna Doone. Exercises. 


. KINGSLEY’S HEROES. With Andromeda, and Poems 


by Morris and Chaucer. Exercises and Pronouncing List. 


. THREE NORTHERN ROMANCES. Siegfried, Lohen- 


grin, and Undine. Illustrated. 


. PATTERN PLAYS. A Book of Plays and Play-Making 


by E. C. Oaxpen and Mary STURT. 


. DAVID COPPERFIELD’S BOYHOOD. Arranged to 


a complete Story. Exercises and Illustrations. 


. SCENES FROM QUENTIN DURWARD. Linked to- 


gether to make a complete Story. Exercises. 


No. 23. THE P 
No. 24. 


No. 26. 
No. 27. 


No. 28. 
No. 29. 
No. 30. 
No. 31. 
No. 32. 


No. 33. 


Price 


Section II—SENIOR LITERATURE 
1s. 9d. each 


LEASANT LAND OF ENGLAND. By L. S. 
Woop and H. L. Burrows. 


THE TIDE OF TIME in English Poetry. By Sir Henry 
Newso.t. (Third Edn.) 


ESSAYS AND ESSAYISTS. By Sir Henry Newsott. 


THE WORLD REVEALED—ASIA. Edited by A. 
Ripcway, LL.B.: Travellers’ Tales. 


THE WORLD REVEALED—AUSTRALASIA. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. Exercises. 
MIDWINTER. By Jonn Bucnan. Exercises. 
RICHARD If. Edited by Sir Henry Newso tr. 


NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by 
Eve_yn Situ, B.A. 


HENRY IV—PART I. Edited by Evetyn Smrtn, B.A. 


Nos. 34-37. NOBLE ENGLISH. Edited by Sir H. Newsotr. 


No. 38. 
No. 39. 
No. 40. 
No. 41. 
No. 42. 


No. 43. 
No. 44. 
No. 45. 


No. 46. 
No. 48. 


No. 49. 
No. 51. 
No. 52. 


Selections from leading Prose Writers from Mandeville 
to Johnson. 

THE MAN AND THE BOOK—SCOTT. By Jonn 
BucHAN. 

A SHORTER BOSWELL. Edited by Jonn Bailey. 

THE GREENWOOD. By Sir H. Newsott. Containing 
Maid Marian, by T. L. Peacock. and cognate material 
on Robin 

THE ENGLISH STORY IN PROSE. Edited by Pry tis 
BisHop. A guide to the English novel. 

THE ENGLISH STORY IN VERSE. Edited by Pry.uis 
BisHop. Story Poems. 

THE WORLD REVEALED—SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

THE WORLD REVEALED—NORTHERN AFRICA. 

TENNYSON AND BROWNING. Contrasted by Guy 
Boas, M.A. 

THE SEA IN LITERATURE. By Sir H. Newso rt. 

A PRIMER OF LITERATURE. By Dr. A. Compton 
RICKETT. 

THE TOWN IN LITERATURE. By L. S. Woop and 
H. L. Burrows. 

WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE. Contrasted by 
Guy Boas, M.A. 

THE PATH OF THE KING. By Jonn Bucnan. 


Exercises. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 
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instrument for all school offences. ‘‘ Spare the rod, spoil 
the child’’ was the schoolmaster’s unquestioned text. 
Nowadays the pendulum has swung round: many people 
regard caning as a relic of barbarism, and favour its entire 
abolition. I believe this to be a mistake, and that the 
discrediting of the cane is due to a misunderstanding of 
its proper function. The cane is a sound and serviceable 
means of punishment ; but its justification depends entirely 
on how and when it is used. The idea that caning is a 
brutalizing proceeding, and that it tends to destroy the 
self-respect of both parties to it, is either sheer sentimen- 
tality, or is due to the by no means uncommon mis- 
application of the principle that should govern caning. 

Exceptions can discredit any principle; and it is quite 
true that there are certain boys who should never be 
caned, and, likewise, there are certain masters who should 
never cane. In all education temperament must be taken 
into account. But the cardinal error in the matter of 
caning is its reservation mainly for moral offences. It is 
precisely here that the charge of brutalization, and the 
danger of destroying a boy’s self-respect are most likely 
to be realized. A boy has yielded to temptation; he 
has, if only temporarily, descended a stage morally; and 
there is no external power on earth that can force him 
back to his previous moral standpoint. He alone can 
retrace his steps. 

-The effect of a caning on a boy who has committed a 
moral offence is nearly always hardening. If a man can 
so lose his sense of values as to consider he can estimate 
and rectify a dishonourable deed by the physical applica- 
tion on the offender of so many strokes of the rod, can we 
be surprised if the boy fails to recognize his ameliorative 
intentions ? The only conclusion the culprit can draw 
(if he draws any) is that in some mysterious manner 
(recognized by adults, but a puzzle to him) he has, by 
suffering physical pain, atoned for his moral misdemeanour. 

Some headmasters, while allowing to their staff free use 
of the cane on all other counts, reserve for their own 
consideration such offences as constitute a breach of 
morals or honour. This is a sound practice, and throws the 
heavy responsibility of saving a boy’s character on the 
man who by his position and experience should best be 
able to meet it. If the school is larger than it ought to 
be, and the headmaster’s knowledge of the individual 
character of his boys is inadequate, he may have to sup- 
plement it by conferring with the boy’s housemaster or 
form-master. But whatever measures are taken, it is 
only fair to the boy, as well as being the policy most 
likely to achieve good result, that the matter be treated 
with a minimum of publicity. With no common index 
to circumstance and character, it is obviously not possible 
to lay down precise positive methods of dealing with moral 
offences, any more in school than in the world outside. 
The general question will be discussed later. All that I 
maintain here is that caning is generally the worst remedy 
in such cases. 

The moral sphere is, however, the only sphere (under 
our present school system) in which I deprecate the use 
of the cane. In fact, where schools are ruled by punishment, 
as most schools still are, I believe it to be the most efficient 
means of coping with the normal schoolboy’s mischievous- 
ness. It is short, sharp, and soon over; and it therein 
corresponds with the majority of school misdeeds. The 
average boy has little malice aforethought, and little 
malice afterthought (provided the master treats the 
matter in the same casual spirit); he does something he 
should not do, or he has left undone something he should 
have done; he has a sportman’s sense; he has staked 
the hazard, lost, and must take the consequences. Perhaps, 
better luck next time; it’s all in the game. Most other 
punishments are mentally demoralizing through their 
futility, or temperamentally demoralizing through their 
postponement, or both. I otten think that if modern 
invention could devise a means of testing the actual effect 
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of various punishments, there would be some very startling 
revelations. 

As a matter of fact the influence of an outworn educa- 
tional tradition in the matter of punishment is far too 
prevalent under the changed conditions of our schools. 
And, though in discussing our existing system of punish- 
ment Ihave dwelt on the advantages of the cane over 
other methods, I, personally, have a strong bias in favour 
of a ncn-penal basis of education. Put briefly the case for 
it is this: there is an entire change in the atmosphere 
of the class-room; the boys are put in a right relaticn 
to their work, and to their teacher; the work of the 
enthusiastic boys gains much from this new and healthier 
attitude; the idlers at worst slack just as before, or at 
best are influenced by a general feeling of “ good form” 
and common decency to exert themselves; while the 
‘‘square peg in a round hole’’— in other words, the boy 
who has energy and talents of a kind but is mentally 
unsuited to academic class-work — escapes the embitter- 
ment and demoralization of continual punishment. 

In the\course of over thirty years experience I have 
seen manv methods in various schools. I once worked 
in a Lancashire grammar school for six years under a 
detention system; this was then abolished, and for 
another six years I continued in the same school under 
its non-detention régime; and it was the universal 
opinion that the innovation was a success. 


Of course, schools and circumstances vary, and it is 
only fair to state that the said school had a good tradition 
of work behind it. But the fact remains that punishment 
very easily becomes a habit both to the master and to 
the boy, and once it becomes a matter of routine, its 
effectiveness is gone. I have recently come under the 
Opposite experience, the introduction of a detention 
system into a school previously without it. Asa novelty 
it has undoubtedly proved effective; but it is now 
rapidly developing its quota of regular clients, masters 
and boys reciprocally, the latter tending to regard it as 
a normal addition to their school hours of boredom. 


As a boy gets older, the question of punishment in 
general, and of caning in particular, assumes a different 
aspect. An older boy’s misdeeds can no longer be attri- 
buted to irresponsible mischievousness, and therefore 
the light-hearted application of the cane ceases to be a 
consequent remedy. And, as I regard it as an abuse of 
the cane to employ it for any but superficial offences, so 
I maintain that its general use should be limited to boys 
below the age of puberty, and should cease when they 
emerge into the sphere of responsible rational being. 

Incurable and dangerous moral delinquents must, as 
I have said, be expelled. For the rest, I consider that in 
the upper part of a school the boy’s attitude to his work 
and to the function of the teacher, and the teacher's 
attitude to the boy and his work, should cease to be regu- 
lated by the principle of compulsion, and should be placed 
on the normal business footing of personal and contractual 
obligation that holds ir the world outside. 

By the time a boy has reached the upper school, he has 
passed the turning point, and is definitely looking from 
boyhood to manhood; and it is within his power to 
apprehend, and it is an important part of his education 
that he should be led to grasp the business and personal 
obligation which his position involves. This seems to me 
the only natural and healthy corollary of the comparative 
freedom and individual responsibility which is the key- 
note of modern school life. 

Under the old-fashioned system of compulsion a master 
was mastery: he ruled his class; he was recognized as a 
taskmaster, who fulfilled his function by insisting on the 
accomplishment of certain set tasks, at no excessive expense 
of energy on his part once he had attained efficiency in 

(Continued on page 170) 
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COMMENTARIES AND QUESTIONNAIRES 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


PREPARED BY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 
OF HIGH ACADEMIC STANDING 


The object of this new series is to guide students of English Literature to a fuller appreciation of the works 
to which they may for the time be devoting particular attention. An untrained reader may, and usually does, miss 
many beauties in writing : one author’s delicacy or subtlety ; the power or forcefulness of another. 

These little books will be of real assistance to students. Many of the authors are, or have been, Examiners in 
English Literature for important examining bodies, and may therefore claim an unusually intimate acquaintance 
with examiners’ requirements. 

The standard of examinations for which the books are suitable is that of any University Matriculation 
Examination, the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, both Senior and Junior, the College of Preceptors. 
and similar Examinations. 


BOOKS IN THE SERIES. 


Addison and The Coverley Papers 


Steele 
Arnold 


Selected Poems 
(Houghton) 


Austen, Jane Emma 


Bacon 


99 
Blake 


Borrow 
Boswell 


Bunyan 
Byron 


Chaucer 
Coleridge 
Dickens 


99 


Essays (1-XXVIIT) 
Selections 

(Clarendon Press) 
Songs of Innocence & 
Songs of Experience 
Lavengro 

Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides 
Pilgrim’s Progress 
Childe Harold (C. IIT) 
Childe Harold (C. IV) 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
(See Wordsworth) 


A Tale of Two Cities 


The Younger Charac- 
ters of Dickens 


Eliot, George Silas Marner 


Hazlitt 
Johnson 
Keats 


Lamb 


99 


Macaulay 


From the Headmaster of a Secondary School : 
“I have immediately ordered the numbers that 
relate to our work. They should be just as invaluable 


Selected Essays 
Rasselas 

Selected Poems 
(Routledge) 

Letters (Vol. I) 

Prose and Poetry 
(Gordon) 

Essay on Milton and 
Essay on Addison 


Macaulay 

Malory 

Milton 

Morris 

Palgrave 
99 


Pope 
Ruskin 
Scott 
Shakespeare 


to a busy teacher as are your ‘ test paper ’ series, of 
which we have several in constant and appreciated 


use.” 


Crown 8vo. 


The State of England 
in 1685 (3rd Chap. of 
Macaulay’s History) 
Selections (Wragg) 
Paradise Lost (Bk. I) 
Paradise Lost (Bk. II) 
Sigurd the Volsung 
The Golden Treasury 
(Book I) 

The Golden Treasury 
(Book II) 

The Golden Treasury 
(Book IV) | 
Rape of the Lock 
Selections (Benson) 
Guy Mannering 
Coriolanus 

Hamlet 

Henry IV 

Henry V 

Julius Caesar 
Macbeth 

The Merchant of 
Venice 

A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream 

Much Ado About 
Nothing 

Richard II 


Each 


32 pp. 
Price 6d. 


Price 6d. Each 


Shakespeare The Tempest 


99 


Sheridan 
Spenser 
Steele 
Stevenson 


Tennyson 


99 


29 


Thackeray 
Wordsworth 
& Coleridge 


Full particulars post free from the Publishers : 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


Twelfth Night 

The Winter’s Tale 
School for Scandal 
Faerie Queene (I) 

(See Addison) 

An Inland Voyage and 
Travels with a Donkey 
Select Poems 

(George and Hadow) 
The Coming and the 
Passing of Arthur 

The Marriage of 
Geraint & Geraint and 
Enid 

Esmond 

The Lyrical Ballads 


Anthology of Modern 
Verse 

Book of Verse for Boys 
and Girls (Part IIT) 
(Ed. Smith) 

Poems of To-day 
(First Series) 

Recent Essays 

(Ed. Archbold) 
Selected Poets and 
Prose Writers 


From the Headmaster of a Public School : 

“ As a result of my examination of the Commentary 
and Questionnaire of ‘Guy Mannering,’ I have just 
ordered two dozen copies each, ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 
‘Twelfth ‘Night,’ ‘Silas Marner,’ &c. 
certainly adopt others of the series as occasion arises.”’ 


... I shall 
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the routine and discipline required. At the present day a 
teacher is regarded not so much as a master of his pupils, 
but as one placed at their service, to give of himself all 
that he can in helping them and furthering their welfare. 
To continue the old effete tradition, and to attempt 
to combine the system of compulsion with the modern 
idea of the teacher's unlimited service is grossly unfair 
to the schoolmaster, and places him in a false position in 
the boys’, and, often, their parents’ eyes. To give of their 
best, as most schoolmasters of to-day do, and then to have 
to force its acceptance, is gall to the giver’s spirit, and 
promotes little stimulating gratitude in the mind of the 
receiver. 

I maintain that the working efficiency of, at any rate, the 
upper part of our schools should rest not on compulsion, 
but on the establishment of a tradition of mutual obligation 
between master and pupil. When a boy has reached the age 
of reason, compulsion is mutually degrading to master and 
boy and, under modern conditions, ought to be abolished. 
This, no doubt, will be hotly ccntested by the old type 
of efficient disciplinarian, who will maintain that it is an 
essential, however disagreeable, part of hi. duty to force 
the slacker to work. But, in the upper part of the school, 
the inveterate idler is in a very small minority; and, if 
he has not found the value of school work by that time, 
no amount of compulsion will change his attitude; and 
without change of attitude, no useful result can be 
obtained; and finally, the only right atmosphere and attitude 
to work of the whole upper school should not be sacrificed 
to the exigencies of this recalcitrant minority. 

Moreover, I believe that under such new conditions 
idling in the upper school would come to be regarded by 
the boys themselves as a foolish sacrifice of their own 
interests. And, should there still occur cases of boys who 
persist in wasting their time, and who are doing no good 
either to themselves or to the school, it should be consid- 
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ered the headmaster’s duty frankly to state the fact to 
their parents, and to suggest their removal. 

Lastly, the question of occasional theft, and sundry 
social offences, to which I promised further reference, 
introduces the subject of internal jurisdiction. Many 
schools allow their prefects authority to punish both by 
means of impositions and with the cane, The latter 
authority is open to grave objection and possibilities 
of abuse, and should be abolished. The tormer 13 a sub- 
sidiary aspect of the whole question of jurisdiction, and 
if it proves one ot the necessary means of SeCUHnE that 
jurisdiction it must be retained. 

A school is a society ; and I believe that the majority 
of social offences can best be dealt with by the soctetv ; 
and the tradition of social behaviour thus established may 
become the most valuable part of a boy’s education. 
The prefectorial, or monitorial, system owed its inception 
to this idea. But the power of the prefect is too individual 
and autocratic for liberal jurisdiction. Prefects are a 
serviceable means of relieving the schoolmaster of the 
minor duties of supervision in the building, in the matter 
of general orderliness and observance of necessary rules. 
But, for the larger purposes of creating and maintaining 
a sound tradition of social conduct, there should be estab- 
lished in every schocl a representative assembly, composed, 
naturally, mainly of the prefects and monitors, but 
including also representatives from the rest of the school. 

The establishment of this collective school authonty 
will no doubt present initial difficulties, and it may take a 
generation or two for the school to acquire the new orien- 
tation of outlook necessary for its complete success. But 
I firmly believe that the experiment will justify itself, and 
that this definite recognition of the school’s responsibility 
for its own social behaviour will prove a more successful 
and salutary system than the present one, which confesses 
its failure again and again. 


Varia 


The CuHIL-D-Stupy Socitty has announced the following 
lectures: for March 1, “ The Drama and Education,” by 
Mr. St. John Irvine; March 3, ‘* The Battersea Scheme of 
Children’s Concerts and Cinema Shows,” by Mr. G. Kirkham 
Jones; March 17,“ Completion of the Education of the Parent,” 
by Mr. J. R. Rees; March 31, ** American Ideals in Education,” 
by Mrs. Leah Manning. Further particulars from the Secretary, 
o0 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 

* * + 


Messrs. E. Marlborough & Co., 51 Old Bailey, E.C. 4, have, 
with commendable enterprise, published in their ‘‘ self-taught ”’ 
series, a new volume, “ CZECH SELF-TAUGHT,” by P. Selver. 
Paper, 3s., cloth, 4s. ` 

* + : 

THE ADVANCE DATE BOOK, 1927-29, published by the Lecture 
Agency, Ltd., Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 2, has been specially 
compiled for the use of those who make arrangements in advance 
of the usual vearly diaries. 

* + * 


Short courses for teachers in elementary schools are being 
arranged for July next by the Board of Education. Only 
teachers nominated by Local Education Authorities will be 
accepted and third-class railway fares will be allowed. The 
courses announced are: English, geography, mathematics; 
music, and art, at Oxford, July 9-23; history at Cambridge, 
July 9-23, and rural science, Cambridge, July 16—30. 

* * * 

Members of the teaching profession are very cordially invited 
to attend at the new headquarters of the Society of Friends, in 
Euston Road, on March 3 (Thursday), when Lord Astor will 
speak on LICENSING REFORM. 

* 2 + 


Prof. R. L. Graeme Ritchie is acting as general editor of 
THE MODERN STUDIES SERIES, to be published by Messrs. Nelson, 
in which an attempt will be made to face with frankness the 
present situation in the teaching of French. In editorial method 
and presentation, the new series will represent a compromise 


between the old and the undiluted direct method. On the whole, 
modern French will be preferred though the classics will not be 
neglected, and the series will also include grammars and com- 
position books, as well as several collections of a highly interesting 
and unique character. 

* * 

‘“ The Secondary School Boy ” is the title of an interesting 
article by Mr. H. C. Dent, which appeared in The Nineteenth 
Century for February. The writer indicates that the ‘' secondary 
school looks like becoming shortly the dominant force in English 
education.” We commend the article to all interested in 
education. 


PIONEERING IN EpvucATION.—Five days which promise to be 
full of interest to all who care about education are to be spent 
in Stratford-on-Avon, at Easter, in discussions on the Philosophy 
of Pioneering, and Pioneers (living and dead), and on Educational 
Experiments. There will be a paper on the Edgeworths (father 
and daughter) as pioneers of the past, and Dr. Dewey of the 
present, with probably Miss Dewey as speaker. Speakers from 
the United States will give accounts of educational develop- 
ments on the other side of the Atlantic, and M. Decroly, the 
Belgium pioneer will describe his schools. The Director of 
Education for Kent will speak on “ County Library Movement 
in Kent.” A discussion on the “ Possibilities of Educational 
Broadcasting ”?” will be opened by Mr. J. C. Stobart, Director of 
Education for the B.B.C. Accounts will be given also of pioneer 
work in the schools of this country including the working of the 
P.N.E.U. Literature Scheme in the Gloucestershire Schools, 
and one based on Dr. Rudolf Steiner’s Art of Education. The 
Conference is being arranged by the Committee of the New 
Ideals in Education and will be informal and friendly. The 
Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Festival will be held at the 
same time and Shakespeare enthusiasts will have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing many plays. Full particulars of Conference, 
Shakespeare Festival, etc., can be obtained from Miss de Lissa, 
44 The Avenue, London, S.E. 19. 
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2 
HACHETTE’S NEW BOOKS 


FRENCH GRAMMAR THROUGH THE TEXT ę 


Lister. Grammatical Rule Indicator to Lazare’s ‘‘ Half Hours with Modern X 
Authors,” Part I. 9d. 


This booklet provides a new simple method of teaching French Grammar from the text. 


OMIA ALLOLLI AN 


ł 


Twelve phrases are taken from each of the first go pieces in the Lazare ‘ Half Hours,” Part I. 
—1,080 phrases. To each phrase two references zre given : 


1. The piece and line in the ‘‘ Half Hours,’’ I. A 


2. The page and sub-section in Lister, ‘‘ Middle Index French Grammar,’’ where the 
rule exemplified by the phrase is given. 


The examples have been selected so that every rule in the Grammar is illustrated several times. 


The pupil possessing a “ Rule Indicator ” cen study, systematically and unaided, the grammatical 
points furnished by his text. Pupils can also be instructed to enter the phrases in the ‘* Middle ç 
Index Cahier ”’ (either in class or as homework) to impress the rules on the memory. Each “ Cahier ” 
becomes a valuzb!e gremmar of phregses, giving, moreover, 1,500 words of essential but unfamiliar 
vocebulary. 


Ss 
Lister. A French Grammar with Middle Index .. À F Sas a3 we 3 
Lister. A French Grammar Cahier with Middle Index 5 a ve -- 1 0 
Lazare. Half Hours with Modern French Authors, Part I 3 


MIDDLE INDEX GRAMMARS for other Languages : Y 


Cardwell. A German Grammar with Middle Index 
Cardwell. A German Grammar Cahier with Middle Index 
Bate. A Latin Grammar with Middle Index 

Bate. A Latin Grammar Cahier with Middle Index 


? 


THE “CERTIFICATE” COURSE IN FRENCH 


By E. G. LEGRAND, Officier d’Académie, Bradfield College, Berkshire. 5 


Three volumes, covering the whole ground of the ‘‘ Lower Certificate” and “School Certificate” French À 
Examinations : 
‘* CERTIFICATE ”?” UNPREPARED FRENCH TRANSLATIONS. Cloth, 3s. 


A selection of Passages from French Authors of the seventeenth century to the present dav. The extracts are 
in accord with the actual requirements of the Examinations, both for difhculty and length, and special care 
has been taken to provide suitable poetical selections. It will afford candidates much needed practice. Y 


“ CERTIFICATE ” FREE COMPOSITION IN FRENCH. Cloth, 3s. 


This volume provides two sets of Anecdotes, with Analysis to each (as given at the Examinations), Vocabu- 
laries of useful words, Idiomatic Phrases, and treats simply some grammatical difficulties. It attords much Y 
needed practice to Candidates, on the exact lines of the Examinations themselves. 


“ CERTIFICATE ” FRENCH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. | Cloth, 4s. 


Specially designed to cover the ground of the French Grammar and Composition sections of these 
Examinations. 
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Correspondence 


THE CLASSICS IN EDUCATION 


The report of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination, 
a summary of which appeared in The Times of February 16, 
merits the careful attention of all who are interested in educa- 
tion. This examination, as most of your readers probably 
know, is taken by some forms in the best classical schools. One 
naturally looks to it therefore to see what are the results of a 
classical education. 

Now we are constantly being told that the study of Latin and 
Greek provides the finest possible training in clear thinking and 
the clear expression of thought. The Prime Minister’s Committee 
on Classical Studies endorsed the opinion of its witnesses 
about “the value of the classical element in education in 
developing within the limits of a single branch of study the 
habit of clear thinking and lucid statement ” and expressed the 
view that “ Latin and Greek provide an incomparable training 
in the exact and skilful use of language.” Examination tells a 
very different tale. ‘‘ The Classics are holding their own, but in 
most of the subjects the examiners complain of irrevelance 
and verbosity and lack of ideas.” Irrevelance and verbosity ! 
The very defects which a classical training is supposed to cure. 
“In Ancient History ... answers involving constitutional 
issues revealed considerable ignorance and lack of clear thinking.” 
But clear thinking, the Committee told us, is the very thing that 
a classical education develops. ‘‘ The précis was not well done, 
especially in the girls’ schools.” A classical training, then, does 
not always produce a capacity to extract the pith of a passage 
and put it down in terse language, a merit which has been 
frequently claimed for it. “ The work in cconomic history was 
disappointing. Most of the candidates appeared to have prepared 
answers to a few stock questions and to be ignorant of every- 
thing else ”—that is, they appear to have been subjected to 
cram of the worst description, instead of being made to think. 

But possibly these students of economic history were modern 
side boys, who had received very little classical training. Indeed, 
to be fair, we must remember that modern side boys and girls 
take this examination as well as classical youths. The point, 
however, is, not that the classics provide an inferior education, 
but that they are of no more efficacy than other subjects in 
curing those besetting sins of youth, loose thinking and loose 
writing. The Report makes no distinction between clasical 
boys and modern side boys. Judged by this examination 
Report, Latin and Greek have failed to justify the extravagant 
claims that have been made for them. They have shown no 
special power “ to develop the habit of clear thinking ” or to 
“provide an incomparable training in the exact and skilful use 
of language.” AB. 


SUPPLY AND TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Even at this late date I am impelled to write to you concerning 
the criticism of my comments on the Training of Teachers made 
by the “ Writer of the Leader ” in your January issue. You 
state that “ Miss Crosby’s plea for the complete separation of 
academic and professional training is nowhere borne out by 
experience of those who train teachers of young children.” 

This separation is regarded by the N.U.W.T. as essential to 
reform in the methods of training. A resolution embodying this 
principle was passed unanimously by the members in Conference 
at York early in the present month. Those who approved it so 
emphatically were teachers who realized the defects of their 
own training, and head teachers who for many years have had 
experience of supervising the work of young teachers fresh from 
college. 

It becomes increasingly apparent that professional training 
must be specialized in view of the different types of schools 
which have to be staffed; it is therefore important that the 
staff of the training college should contain people who have 
had considerable experience in that type of work. Few training 
colleges can have on their staff any teachers with considerable 
experience in teaching young children, the result being that the 
training methods tend to become purely theoretical and academic 
and very distantly related to the actual life of the school and the 


child. For this reason, many voung teachers find their first 
years of teaching years of disillusionment and mental distress. 
This view I find is endorsed by other bodies of teachers. 
EpiItH E. CROSBY. 


By “the experience of those who train teachers of young 
children ” I meant obviously the experience of the special 
staffs of women’s training colleges, whether working under the 
auspices of the Board of Education or of the National Froebel 
Union. In none of these training colleges is a complete separation 
made between academic and professional training, and I do 
not know of any movement within the training colleges for 
effecting such a separation. Quite the contrary. I advanced no 
“ criticism ” of Miss Crosby’s comments. I stated a simple fact, 

But I am quite prepared to criticize the policy favoured by 
the N.U.W.T., and the statements made by Miss Crosby. It 
is lamentably true that many teachers “ realize the defects of 
their own training,” chiefly because they never passed through 
a sound secondary-school course, and because the training 
colleges of twenty years ago (or more) stood badly in need of the 
thorough re-organization which they have since received. Of 
course I do not know ali the training colleges, but I know a 
few large and important ones exceedingly well. And I know that 
Miss Crosby’s allegations that the colleges have not on their 
statis persons of experience in teaching young children, and 
that “ the training given is theoretical and academic and very 
distantly related to the actual life of the school and the child ” 
are grossly and ridiculously false. In the colleges which I know, 
the staffs are indubitably well qualified, and the training of the 
students is conducted in the closest association with “ the actual 
life’’ of the schools and the children of the neighbourhood. 

Much confusion of thought would be cleared away if people 
would realize that ‘‘ academic ’’ and “ professional” are mere 
labels, quite uncertain in their application. The problem is that 
of a girl of eighteen, who has come successfully through her 
secondary-school course, and who proposes to teach in a kinder- 
garten or an infant school. What is the best use she can make of 


the two or three years of preparation for her calling ? Should 
she attend university classes, and complete her “ academic ” 


educatidn by studying the binomial thesrem, the literature of 
the eighteenth century, the orations of Cicero, and the consti- 
tutional history of England? Or would she be more sanely 
occupied in going to a training college and studving the growth 
of mathematical ideas in the child’s mind, children’s literature, 
and the story of primitive man ? Whether you call these things 
“ academic ” or “‘ professional ” is a matter of pure indifference. 
They are the best kind of preparation for the thoughtful and 
progressive teaching of young children, and they are not taught 
elsewhere than at training colleges. 

One word more. I appeal to the older women of the pro- 
fession to adopt a more patient and sympathetic attitude toward 
young girls fresh from the training colleges, and to remember 
that the most perfect system of training cannot atone for lack 
of experience. The right time to judge a young teacher is (say) 
three years after she leaves college, not three days after. 

THE WRITER OF THE LEADER. 


——= 


ARE THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS DETERIORATING ? 


Every year after the educational congresses of January, the 
daily and weekly press has an orgy of alarming discussions of 
the nature of our heading. This year Mr. Masterman has been 
one of our prophets of woe and has compared the older public 
schools with the secondary schools, much to the discredit of the 
former. He makes great play of the fact that the new secondary 
schools are earning their share of university scholarships. And 
so they should, and no one is more pleased than the heads of 
the older foundations. 

Of course the attack of so distinguished a scholar as Mr. 
Masterman is une attaque pour vire. “ Who's Who” informs us 


that he has one son, and we dare wager that this boy has been 


(Continued on page 174) 
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INTRODUCING A NEW SCHOOL 
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Price of New 1927 Mod 
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wiring is 
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Illustrated Booklet 
now ready. 
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M°DOUGALL’S 


The Elements of 


MODERN 
MATHEMATICS 


By H. H. PEARCE-CREWE and G. A. S. ATKINSON, B.Sc., 
Senior Master (Maths. and Physics) County Secondary School ,Crewe. 
The book is in accord with the most recent suggestions of the Board 
of Education,and ample opportunity has been given throughout 
for Individual effort. It should adequately serve the needs of pupils 
in the lower forms of Secondary Schoo!s, in Central Schools, and 

Advanced Divisions. 


The book is based on the idea that the four basic rules, plus the 
application of common sense, will suffice for dealing with most every- 


| day problems, and that as good a mathematical training may be 


acquired from the consideration of problems which actually occur 
as from artificial academic exercises. Consequently the cxamples have 
been taken, as far as possible, from actual practice. In this and in 
other respects an effort has been made to knit the various branches 
of the subject into one correlated whole. 


| Complicated reductions and complicated vulgar fractions have been 


omitted as unpractical, and contracted methods of multiplication and 
division as of little value to any one who can handle logarithms. 
Large clear type, abundance of examples. 


Cloth Boards, 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


RURAL SCIENCE 


By JOHN MASON, M.A., and JOSEPH A. DOW, M.A. 
The aim of this book is to provide a three years’ course in Rural 


| Science. The Scheme is that drawn up by a representative committee 


and approved by the Education Department. 
The book is designed for the pupil, and affords ample opportunity for 
private research and individual effort. It is thoroughly practical, has 


| numerous illustrations, and is developed by innumerable exercises and | 


Cloth Boards, 2s. 
CONTENTS 


. How Soir IS MADE. 15. STEMS WITH SPECIAL FUNC- 
. MAKERS OF THE SOIL. TIONS. 
WHAT SOIL CONTAINS. 16. THE STEM AS A CONDUCTOR. 
. THE STUDY OF PLANTS. . THE STRUCTURE OF A LEAP. 
F > > THEN 
WHAT TAKES PLACE WHEN A . How A PLANT GETS RID OF 


now pren D A HELP EXCESS MOISTURE. 
. THE BREATHING OF PLANTS. 


THE SEED. 
. GERMINATION AND DEPTH OF . THE FLOWER. 
. THE FRUIT. 


SOWING. 

. How WATER BEHAVES IN THE . WHAT PLANTS CONTAIN. 

Sor (I). . How PLANTS OBTAIN THEIR 

. How WATER BEHAVES IN THE Foop. 

Sor (II). . WHAT IS DONE WHEN SOILS 

. HEAT AND THE SOIL (I). ARE DEFICIENT IN PLANT 

. HEAT AND THE Sow. (IT). Foops. 

. INDEPENDENCE OF THE YOUNG . CHEMICAL FERTILISERS. 
PLANT: How Roots BE- . THE EFFECTS OF LIME ON 
HAVE AND WORK. SOIL AND PLANT. 

. STUDY OF THE SHOOT. . ROTATION OF CROPS. 

. How BRANCHES ARE DE- . How THE WEATHER AFFECTS 

VELOPED: BUDS. PLANT-LIFE. 


Illustrated Prospectus Free 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A. “ 


This is a unique book. There is no explanatory text—only Exercises, 
Yet we venture to say that more benefit will be derived from this 
one book than from any half-dozen ordinary text-books. . It makes 
“ English ” a new subject, and teachers everywhere are realizing this 
fact. The book isin great demand. 


Cloth Boards, 128 pp., Is. 9d. 


By post, 2s. 3d. 


experiments. 


Prospectus of any of the above Books free on application to 


MCDOUGALL’S EDUC. CO, LTD; 


8 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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sent to a school with a distinguished past. Why are these schools 
so besieged by parents ? So much so that one has to place one’s 
son’s name down on the waiting list almost on the day of his 
birth. The answer is not difficult to give. First they are an 
essentially English product. Winchester and Rugby builded 
better than they knew. So admirable is their work that all other 
nations imitate them when they cannot send their sons to be 
educated at the ancient shrines. Even France, the most con- 
servative nation in Europe, has its Ecole des Roches and its 
Lycée Lakanal. Secondly, they form the most excellent means 
yet discovered for turning out young men as a race of rulers, 
a class of Samurai, able to command because they have been 
compelled to obey—not their masters alone but their. fellows. 
Thirdly, the public school product has known virtues: not only 
can it be depended upon to obey the ten commandments but 
also it does play for its team without hope of reward. There 
are certain things a public school boy would never do—he is 
polite, he never pushes himself forward, he is pleasant and easy 
in his converse with his equals or superiors, although he may 
be somewhat haughty with his inferiors until he has knocked 
about in the world. He speaks the truth and always owns up 
when he has done wrong. 

All this is admitted even by the critics of public schools. 
But where they are right is when they attack the intellectual 
result of five or six years at one of these seminaries. Not only 
is it often negligible—it is sometimes a minus quantity. It 
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becomes a distaste for all intellectual effort—a love of the rule 
of thumb. If a boy does not wish to learn, he need not doa 
stroke. Or at any rate only just enough to escape corporal 
punishment or impositions. The old hand, who never rises above 
the lower school, has brought evasion of work to the level of a 
fine art. If a boy wishes to learn, he has the best masters to help 
him. If he does not, he is left severely alone. If he does not 
progress the school puts the blame on the boy. Whereas the 
honest teacher blames himself if any one of his flock turns out 
an ignoramus. 

Still, of recent years, certain gross defects have disappeared. 
Bullying has entirely died out; neglect and indifference have 
taken its place. Fagging has become far less irksome, and in 
some schools has vanished. Games are far less rough, and more 
credit is given to skill than to brute strength. Food is more 
plentiful and better served; but some boys still do not get 
sufficient sleep. Hygiene is almost perfect ; Dr. Clement Dukes 
was a pioneer in school medicine, and “ kill or cure '’ methods 
have given place to careful supervision and efficient sanatoria. 
To sum up, we can state unhesitatingly that the great public 
schools are not deteriorating. For those they set out to cater 
for, they give the best possible training. But they have the 
defects of their good qualities ; and all boys do not fit into the 
machine which turns out a product curiously alike, as any other 
machine. 


DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FRANCE. 


At last year’s Congress of the Federation of Associations of 
Parents, a strong desire was expressed that 
all teachers in all schools should “ take full 
advantage of every opportunity of forming 
the conscience of their pupils and of completing (sic) their moral 
education.” It seems that the decree of 1923, which for the first 
time introduced systematic ‘‘ moral and civic instruction ’’ into 
the middle classes of Lycées, has been practically ignored— 
except for girls! Parents on one hand, and certain prominent 
educationists on the other, are now asking that the decree be 
made effective. Two admirable articles in the Revue Universi- 
taire for January, put the case for definite moral teaching. The 
case against is only suggested. There is much to be said on both 
sides, but the danger (if any) in the temperate presentation and 
discussion of moral truths is surely much less than the danger of 
silence. 


Moral Education 
in 


For more than a generation the Lycées have had their 
“classical” and “ modern ” sides. In 1923 
the modern was suppressed. In 1924 it was 
restored. In 1925 the two sides were fused. 
This fusion (l'amalgame) has been bitterly attacked in many 
quarters, and, in others, almost as bitterly defended. The 
protagonists for and against, M. Herriot and M. Berard, are to 
meet (have perhaps already met) on the duelling-ground of the 
Chamber, where, armed with facts and arguments, they will 
fight it out. Meanwhile the Revue Universitaire has issued a 
questionnaire bearing on the consequences, actual and probable, 
of the fusion—from the pedagogical, administrative, and social 
points of view. The pedagogical consequence chiefly empha- 
sized by opponents is the difficulty of teaching French effectively 
to a class, some of whom learn Latin, some not. The social 
consequence most dear to the supporters is that the fusion will 
result in a “ truer notion of equality,” and will help to form a 
younger generation “ of one and the same outlook and animated 
by one and the same spirit.” ‘‘ In these fused classes (runs the 
most searching of all the questions) how do the classicals feel 
towards the moderns, and the moderns towards the classicals ? ” 
We shall await with much interest the analysis of the replies. 


An Amalgam. 


ITALY. 


We are indebted for the following note to Prof. Foster Watson. 
“ Ina recent number of the Revista Pedagogica 
is an Interesting article by Prof. Luigi Ventura, 
of Florence, on the educative ideal of St. 
Francis of Assisi. ‘The great artists (he writes), the great 
heroes, the great saints, have been souls so intensely agitated, 


St. Francis and 
Education. 


and so simply absorbed, by some sublime ideal as almost to 
deserve the title of dreamers, or madmen. The struggle of the 
saints is for eternity, or rather for the eternal which becomes 
present, as a divine anticipation which God grants to him who, 
by self-dedication and self-sacrifice, renders himself worthy of it. 
St. Francis, after Christ, represents the most sublime type of 
spiritual perfection.’ 


“ Yet St. Francis was not born a saint, but made himself one. 
His childhood and youth had nothing out of 
the common. He was, like others, a spend- 
thrift and joyous companion. He was a real 
seigneur. Then presently there shone into his mind the vision 
of a new kingdom—the kingdom of the gospel on earth, 
announced and preached by Christ, but unachieved by men. He 
became a new Buddha. He judged the world and society from 
the point of view of geniuses who see by intuition the value of 
everything, without waiting for personal experience. As Prof. 
Ventura analyses Francis’s sources of influence, it all comes 
back to love, love of love. Thence was developed the value of 
poverty, obedience, chastity, humility, penitence, patience 
Now it was the aim of the three ‘ orders’ to inflame and diffuse 
that sacred fire of love, and so make actual the Kingdom of God 
on earth. There was thus developed in the mind of St. Francis, 
more or less with knowledge, a kind of ethico-educative level 
forall humanity. ‘ The Franciscan ideal (this highly interesting 
contribution concludes) was, then, a new educative synthesis, 
far in advance of most modern thought.’ ”’ 


A New Buddha. 


U.S.A. 


A forcible article in the Educational Review (New York) for 
January, calls for a crusade against immoral 
education. The weekly press is declared to 
be one of the chief offenders. ' A certain 
weekly, which had led a campaign for ‘ moral instruction,’ 
subsequently published, in a single number, illustrations of a 
sex-triangle leading to a murder; two prize-fights, with the 
legend, ‘ The mob paid a million dollars to see Dempsey squash 
Firpo’; a robber holding up two victims; and a cartoon 
deriding the Congress of the United States.” Bv a strange irony 
the same number promised a detailed answer to ‘ What's 
wrong with our children?” What, indeed! “The popular 
weeklies literally wallow in idolatry of money. ... Money- 
baited traps are set for the very children themselves: ‘ Bright 
sayings of children; five dollars for every published letter.’ 
Also for youth: ‘I will prove to you (in big black type) that 
you can make a hundred dollars a week.’’’ Other offenders 
(Continued on page 176) 


Immoral 
Education. 
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= “WORK AND PLAY 
= OUT OF SCHOOL” 


: A series of Articles under the above general title 
will appear in “The Journal of Education and 
School World ” during 1927. 


Each Article will deal with the organization of the particular 
type of pursuit, its connection with the School, its educational 
value, and its value as a leisure hour recreation. 


The first three articles are : 


f INTRODUCTION. By the Rev. C. A. Alington, D.D., 
: Headmaster of Eton. 
( January, 1927 ) 
NATURE STUDY. Excursions and Field Work. Organization and 
Value of Excursions. Gardening. By CtotitpE von Wyss, F.L.S., 
London Day Training College. 
poa (February, 1927) 
: INDOOR NATURAL HISTORY. Utilization of Data and Material 
collected during Excursions and Field Work. By L. G. Prırson, B.A., 
; Marlborough College. 
: (March, 1927) 
“WORK AND PLAY OUT OF SCHOOL” will include also, articles on : 
| ATHLETICS. Games, Sports, Boxing, Boating, Swimming. By Major H. J. Serey, 
| Hon. Organizing Secretary, Oxfordshire Schools’ Sports Association. 
: O.T.C. Cadets and Camping. Girl Guides, Boy Scouts. 
: HANDWORK. Woodwork, Carving, Metal Work, Models, Hobbies. By J. Liroyp, 
| i A.C.P., F. Coll. H., Headmaster Rhondda Junior Technical School. 
PHOTOGRAPHY and ART. 


WIRELESS. 


| | SOCIETIES. Organization and Objects. By J. L. Paton, M.A., Memorial College 
and Normal School, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Sometime High Master [of 


Manchester Grammar School. 
3 MUSIC. Vocal and Instrumental, Orchestral. 
 $ DRAMA. 
| {BOOKS and READING. By F. H. Doucuty, 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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“ masquerade under fine names.” A certain “ Lighting Educa- 
tional Committee ” conducted a ‘‘ Home Lighting Contest,” of 
which the avowed purpose was “ to teach the public, particularly 
the young generation, more about electric light.” ..,. ‘' Two 
million children entered, working for weeks under the lure of 
‘big money.’ Only eleven won ‘ big’ prizes, and only forty- 
five thousand any money at all. But all worked for the material 
rewards. And all were subjected to a powerful process tending 
to intensify their craving for money, and to kindle the desire 
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to get money by some means other than the sound one of 
working for it in a moral way. This false exaltation of material 
energy (the article concludes), this adulation of money-getting, 
pervades and dominates the very tissue of our national life. 
The result is that school and church, in their labours for moral 
ends, are engaged upon a sort of Penelope’s web, which thev 
weave during the hours of instruction, but which the big world 
of action and reality ruthlessly tears out and reweaves in the 
opposite pattern.” 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE death of Lieutenant.-Colonel Henry Mellish, C.B., of 
Hodsock Priory, Worksop, Notts, chairman of the Notts 
Education Committee and a member of the Notts County 
Council ever since their formation, has occasioned deep 
regret among administrative and professional circles. 
Colonel Mellish had endeared himself to all with whom he 
came into contact by his kindly and tactful manner, and 
to the Burnham Committee he was most helpful. 

* * * 


Miss M. C. SEWELL, head of the mathematical department 
of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews, Fife, has been 
appointed headmistress of Twickenham County School. 
Miss Sewell was educated at Cheltenham Ladies’ College 
and Newnham College, Cambridge. Since 1914 she has 
had teaching experience at Wellingborough High School, 
Wellingborough School, Sheffield High School, and 
St. Leonard’s School, being appointed to the latter school 


in 1919. 
xk xk xk 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL is to lose the services of Miss M. D. M. 
Scott, head of the French department, who has accepted 
appointment as headmistress of the Halifax Secondary 
School for Girls. Miss Scott is an old girl of Belvedere 
School, Liverpool, and obtained a second-class in the 
Med. and Mod. Langs. Tripos from Girton College in 1908. 
She has been at Roedean since 1915, her previous experience 
having been gained at the High School, Newport, Mon., 
and the High School, Leeds. 


$ * * 


THE Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust has 
appointed Miss M. L. Potter, at present a member of the 
staff of St. Paul’s Girls’ School, to the headship of South 
Hampstead High School, as from the beginning of the 
summer term, 1927. Miss Potter was educated at Clapham 
High School and St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. She obtained 
a first-class in the Final Hons. School English Language 
and Literature in 1915. 

* * * 


THE death of Miss C. S. Burns, formerly headmistress of 
Clifton High School, will be deeply regretted in the West of 
England, in administration circles in London, and by a 
long roll of old pupils and former colleagues. Since her 
retirement, Miss Burns has rendered excellent service in 
London as a Governor of the L.C.C. Secondary School for 


Girls at Dalston. 
* * x 


Mr. S. L. Hampson, senior modern language master at 
Holt Secondary School, Liverpool, since 1919, has accepted 
the headship of Nunthorpe Secondary School for Boys, 
Yorkshire. Mr. Holt graduated with honours at Manchester 
University, and during 1913-14 he was a member of the 
staff of the Lycée National, Chateauroux. During the last 
six years he has acted as an examiner in French for the 
Central Welsh Board. 


* * * 


THE death of Mr. G. C. Pringle, M.B.E., late General 
Secretary of the Educational Institute of Scotland, at the 
age of 68, is a deep loss to the scholastic profession. 
Mr. Pringle trained as a pupil teacher and graduated with 


distinction at Edinburgh. For some twenty-five years he 
filled with marked success the position of headmaster of 
Bonnington Park School, Peebles. He was one of the 
pioneers responsible for the formation of the Scottish 
Secondary Association, and the success of the Association 
was largely due to his care and effort. Following its union 
with the Institute, he became Organizing Secretary, and on 
the death of Mr. Hugh Cameron in 1921 he was appointed 
General Secretary. A master in organization, he turned his 
attention to a far wider area, and promoted the foundation 
of the World Federation of Educational Associations in 
1923. The remarkable success of the meeting of the 
Federation at Edinburgh, in 1925, was due to his organiza- 
tion. A man of charming personality and exceptional tact 
he leaves a gap not easily filled. 


* x * 


Dr. A. E. HILLARD has notified the Mercers’ Company 
of his intention to resign the high mastership of St. Paul’s 
at the encLof the summer term. 


* * * 


A NOTABLE servant of education has passed away by the 
death of Sir John Keltie, at the age of 86, the pioneer of 
the scientific study of geography. It was in 1884 that the 
Royal Geographical Society appointed Keltie Inspector 
of Geographical Education and instructed him to make a 
searching inquiry into the methods of geographical teaching 
throughout the world. He compiled a detailed report of 
such value that it was accepted as the basis of the policy of 
the society, the results of which are apparent in the present 
methods of teaching geography, the modern conception of 
the subject and its position in the curriculum of the primary 
school, the secondary school, and the university. 


* * * 
DR. ERNEST BARKER, whose engagement to Miss Olivia 
Stuart Horner was announced recently, has been 


Principal of King’s College, London, since 1920. He was 
a brilliant scholar at Balliol College, Oxford, and from 1913 
to 1920 he was a Fellow of New College. Amongst other 
works, he has written “‘ Political Thought in England from 
Herbert Spencer to To-day,” “ Ireland in the last Fifty 
Years,” and “The Future Government of India.” Ina 
recent lecture upon “ The Making of National Character,” 
Dr. Barker gave a very interesting reply to the question, 
“ What twelve books—apart from the Authorized Version 
of the Bible—would you select, which affect you, your 
fellows, or your nation most ? ” As his own selection, he 
suggested : First, the Book of Common Prayer—in England, 
the metrical version of the Psalms—in Scotland. Second, 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Third, Shakespeare’s 
tragedies and historical pieces, especially “ Hamlet ” and 
the Falstaff plays. Fourth, Milton—particularly “ Paradise 
Lost,” ‘‘Samson Agonistes,” and “Comus.” Fifth, 
Wordsworth, with his ‘‘ Ode to Duty ” and “ The Happy 
Warrior.” Sixth, the hymns of John Wesley, Isaac Watts, 
and William Cowper. Seventh, some of the poems of Robert 
Burns. Eighth, Charles Dickens—especially ‘‘ Pickwick 
Papers.” Ninth,“ Robinson Crusoe.” Tenth, Gray's “ Elegy.” 
Eleventh, Boswell’s Life of Dr. Samuel Johnson Twelfth, Sir 
Walter Scott—particularly ‘‘ The Heart of Midlothian.” 
i ONLOOKER. 


m 
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722 DUSTLESS ano HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


$] On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


sF LORIGENE 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) (Registered and British made) 
With over 25 years’ reputation 


EARLY in the EASTER VACATION for best results. 


it SAVES TIME, LABOUR and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED. 


“Florigene’’ also aids the prevention of throat irritation and diseases, has been awarded the MEDAL of the ROYAL SANITARY 
INSTITUTE, and the CERTIFICATE of the INSTITUTE of HYGIENE, and is strongly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


Not sticky—the ordinary dally dry sweeping alone required. Injurious Scrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. 
It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that 


ONE APPLICATION of “Florigene” effectively allays the dust and dirt for 
2 to 12 months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 
img (without sprinkling of any kind), but also throughout all the inter- 
vening periods — which is of greater hygienic importance. 


These hygienic, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained 
: by sweeping-Powders or any other method. 


Send for particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers— 
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STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net tale 

If you need | THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. » 7/6 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK «2» 35/- 

THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS ,, 25/- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR Boor. PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


FOR ANY | _ | Notes on English History for Junior Forms. 
By J. T. Owen, B.A. Is. 3d. net. 


A short series of simple notes, intended to direct and fix the attention of young 
pupils upon outstanding events and personalities, to afford a ready means for 
. 9 rapialy reviewing ground previously covered in their work, and to help them 


o focus and consolidate the knowledge, which they already may have acquired, 
Full particulars, together with specimen leaflet, may be obtained, upon 
application to the Publisher : 


H. W. ROBINSON, Silver Street, Bedford 
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inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
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free if you mention The Journal of Education. 
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From EDWARD ARNOLD & COQO’S List. 


AN ATTRACTIVE NEW SCHOOL EDITION 


THE TOUCHSTONE SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by GUY BOAS, M.A., St. Paul’s School 


Each Volume includes brief, attractively written discourses on the play itself and on the life and work of the dramatist, with 


an account of the Shakespearean stage. 


The notes have been kept as simple as possible, while the questions are of a thoroughly 


Original type. This series will stimulate a real interest in the study of Shakespeare 


Attractively bound, with gilt lettering, 1s. 9d. each. 


NOW READY 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. “ Macbeth. As You Like It. Hamlet. 
The Merchant of Venice. Julius Caesar. Twelfth Night. The Tempest. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 
Just Published Just Published 


HUMOROUS NARRATIVES 


An Anthology for Schools. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 
256 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 

A collection of poetry and prose from Chaucer to the present 
day, designed to show that good literature may be gay as well 
as grave. The writers drawn upon include Shakespeare, Swift, 
Addison, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Thackeray, Dickens, Carroll, 
Gilbert, Stevenson, Seaman, Belloc, Beerbohm, Chesterton, and 
many others. 


NEW ENGLISH EXERCISES 
By Guy Boas, M.A. 2s. 

The author says in his preface: ‘‘ Teachers of English happily 
tend more and more to colour their lessons with their own per- 
sonality. The exercises here compiled are intended to supple- 
ment such teaching, and aim at sustaining a note of brightness.” 
The book covers such subjects as Essay-writing, Précis, Words, 
‘Paraphrase, Analysis, Figures of Speech, &c. 


A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 


By C. B. THurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, Kilburn 
Grammar School. 5 vols. 


Fully illustrated with Maps and Diagrams 


BookI. The Rome Region and the Home Land. 160 pages. 
2s. 3d. 

Book II. Africa and Australasia. 160 pages. 2s. 3d. , 

Book III. America. 192 pages. 2s. 6d. 

BookIV. Eurasia. 224 pages. 2s. od. 

Book V. The World. [In preparation.|] 


A NOTEBOOK OF ORDNANCE SURVEY 
MAP READING WITH EXERCISES 


By G. A. GERMAN, M.Sc., F.G.S., Geography Master, Abbey 
School, Barking. 
Fully illustrated with aeroplane photos, ordnance maps, and 
other diagrams. Quarto. Is. gd. ba 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE 


Edited by Eric PARTRIDGE, M.A., B.Litt., Assistant Lecturer 
in English Literature in the University of Manchester. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

A choice of some of the finest passages from Addison to 
Hardy, Conrad, and Hewlett, chosen for their intrinsic interest 
and as exemplifying different styles of writing and classes of 
literature. 


ENGLISH ESSAYS 


Edited by ErızaBeETH D'OYLEY. With an Introduction by 
ROBERT LYND. 2s. 6d. | 
A well-chosen and well-arranged collection, ranging from the 
Elizabethan age to the present day. 


CERTIFICATE EXERCISES IN FRENCH 
By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. (Lond.). Price 2s. 6d. 


This book is intended for the use of pupils preparing for 
Examinations of the standard of the School Certificate. The 
examples used to illustrate grammatical rules are drawn from 
modern French authors, while continuous passages are provided 
for translation into French. 


a 
SCENES FROM MOLIERE 
Selected and edited by R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 2s. 


Extracts, prefaced by short notes, are taken from eight of the 
plays. There are introductions on the life of Molière and on 
Seventeenth Century Society in France, and notes on difficulties 
in the text. 


MAKERS OF BRITISH HISTORY 
By R. B. Mowat, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


A new series of three books consisting of simply and attrac- 
tively written biographies of some outstanding characters in 
British history. 2s. 6d. each book. 


I. 1066-1603. 
II. 1603-1793. 
II. Since 1793. 


THE BUILDING OF THE MODERN WORLD. 


By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 4 vols. Crown 8vo cloth. 
i With many Maps and Illustrations. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


I. The Childhood of the Western Nations (300-1453). 
II. The Age of Discovery (1453-1660). 
The Expansion of Europe (1660-1795). 
IV. Since 1789. 


TRIENNIUM 


A Three-Year Latin Course. 
By R. D. WormMaALD, M.A., Monmouth Grammar School. 
Book I, 2s.; Book II, 2s. 6d.; Book III, 3s. 
Book I is suitable for pupils beginning the study of Latin. 
Progress is carefully graduated from stage to stage. Latin- 


English vocabulary in Books I and II, and two vocabularies in 
Book III. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY 


An Introduction to the Study of Plant Life. By W. Watson, 
D.Sc., Biology Master, Taunton School. 6s. 6d. 
Fully illustrated with original diagrams. The book covers a 
complete course up to Higher Certificate standard. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & Co., 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 1. 
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World History 
Illustrations 


DRAWN BY WILLIAM SENNETT 
Under the direction of F. G. SNOWBALL, M A. (Oxon.) 


HEADMASTER OF HELE’S SCHOOL, EXETER 


THIS series is intended to provide the pictorial material 
necessary to give life and reality to the sketch of the 
History of Civilization which is now-a-days an essential 
part of the history course of a good schocl. 


THE completed series will include examples of the 
masterpieces of Art and Architecture characteristic of 
each stage in the development of Western Civilization, 
as well as those aspects of daily life throughout the 
ages which are at once typical and capable of concrete 
illustration. 

As so much of the material remains of man’s handiwork 
in the past has only come down to us in a mutilated or 
ruined state, and is therefore difficult for the young 
student to interpret, most of the illustrations will be 
“reconstructions,” and therefore open to criticism in 
detail. Such criticism, however, will not, it is believed, 
lessen the real value of the series for the purpose for 
which it is intended. 


The first set of six plates includes the following titles : 
x. The Pyramids of Gizeh 


REPRODUCED BY KIND PERMISSION OF PROF. BREASTED FROM THE 
RECONSTRUCTION IN HIS “ ANCIENT TIMES ” (GINN & CO.) 


2. An Egyptian Temple 


(A RECONSTRUCTION) 


3. Egyptian Farm Scenes 


(BASED ON WALL PAINTINGS IN THE TOMBS OF THE KINGS AT 
. THEBES) 


4. (a) Assyrian King Hunting Lions 
(b) Assyrians Besieging a City 
(FROM RELIEFS FROM THE PALACE OF ASHUR NASIR-PAL AT CALAH 
NOW IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM) 


5. The Acropolis at Athens 


(A RESTORATION) 


6. A Greek Theatre 


(A RECONSTRUCTION) 


The illustrations, which are coloured, and large enough for class- 
room demonstration (22 in. by 30 in.), may be obtained in three 
forms : 


Prices. 


A. On Cartridge Paper mounted on Linen, var- 
nished and eyeletted, 32/6 the Set of 6, or 
6/- each. 


B. On stout Cartridge Paper, varnished and eye- 
letted, 20/- the Set of 6, or 4/= each. 


Œ. Framed in stained oak and glazed, £4 4s. the 
set of 6, or 15/= each. 


Koal ORo Aa] 


A. WHEATON œ CO. LTD., 
Educational Publishers EXETER 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
AND SCHOOL WORLD. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net. and are subiect to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page .. .. £8 10 0 | Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 

One Column [$ page! 410 0 One-cighth Page .. 1 5 0 

Per Inch in Culumn, 12s. 6d. 

SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 

9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 

An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRFSS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that * Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or fo a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, “ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen bence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances throngh the Post Office from abroad, 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders mat 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of application of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front 
page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, 
E.C. 4. 


Work and Play Out of School 


III.—INDOOR NATURAL HISTORY 
By L. G. Person, B.A., A.I.C., Marlborough College 


HEN the school returns after the summer holidays, 
there is always a tendency to regard the season for 
natural history as closed until the next May. The insects 
collected last summer term can be allowed to decay 
unidentified in store-boxes, and a completely fresh start 
made next year. Such an attitude is lamentable; not 
merely is outdoor natural history far from a standstill, but 
if the summer term has been an active one, there should be 
much work left for the other terms. 

Indoor natural history is perhaps best organized as a 
natural history society with its own room and library. It 
should be kept distinct from, but yet co-operate with, the 
regular biology teaching of the school. Identification and 
utilization of the material collected in the field will be the 
main part of the work of the winter terms. If a small 
museum or show case accommodation can be arranged, it 
will make the working of the society smooth and increase 
the scope of its activities. Lectures and other meetings, 
and possibly the publication of some report, make up the 
list of what may fairly be expected. 

The actual observations lie outside the scope of this 
article, but their sorting and evaluation must be considered 
in some detail. Let us suppose that a record is made of 
everything seen and found by members of the society. 
Species easily identified can be entered under their names 
at once; specimens of which the identification is difficult 
will have to be set aside for more deliberate consideration. 
The better observers will, perhaps, keep a day-to-day note- 
book of their own observations and attend satisfactorily 
to the affixing of locality and date labels to their own 
specimens ; others, who make a few observations only, can 
be dealt with by a common central notebook. Nothing 
should be allowed to pass unnoticed. In this way a large 
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mass of material will be built up. It may be divided roughly 
into two classes: Information about the local distribution 
of species, and information about behaviour and habits. 
The latter can easily be made the basis of a prose essay 
competition. To produce an essay on some restricted 
subject with illustrative photographs, drawings, or col- 
lections, calls for no mean skill and perseverance on the 
part of the writer. It becomes evidence of something done 
and not merely learnt. The information about distribution 
can, if carefully sifted, become, in the course of years, a 
most valuable contribution to the knowledge of the fauna 
and flora of the district or county. 

The handling of the unidentified material can be made of 
great educational value. A room should be available where 
specimens and apparatus can be kept and a small library of 
standard works brought together and maintained. The 
care required in affixing locality, date, and number referring 
to the notebook entry is of value. Then comes identifica- 
tion itself. Let us suppose that a boy has collected all the 
insects he could find. As they are gradually sorted into 
natural orders, families and genera, the idea of these 
divisions, learnt in formal teaching, takes on a real meaning. 
Other subjects, such as the mimicry of members of one order 
by members of another, puzzle for a moment and then are 
cleared up. The use of many systematic tables for identifi- 
cation presents little difficulty to an intelligent boy. The 
naked eye and simple magnifying glass will satisfy most 
demands. Accuracy of thought, hand, and eye are all 
demanded. Then possibly most valuable of all comes the 
realization of limitations. ‘‘ This genus is most critical and 
can be handled only by an expert.” ‘‘ No satisfactory 
characters are known for the identification of these species : 
the best tables are ’s, written in 185-, and they are 
far from accurate.” The boy thus realizes how much 
remains to be learnt and that he must begin at the beginning, 
and that it is presumptuous for him to lay down the differ- 
ence between X. dubius and X. distinguendus on the 
strength of two battered specimens. This applies, of course, 
only to boys with a genuine interest in natural history, 
and not merely the “‘ jackdaw ” instinct for collecting. 

When all the material has been identified, so far as 
possible, by the boy himself, by those in charge of the 
society, and by the friendly expert where necessary, the 
work of utilization begins. There is always, it may be 
mentioned, a friendly expert willing to help with identifi- 
cation of material and receive fresh localities and data for 
the order or genera of which he has made a special study. 
One may instance such bodies as the S.W. Naturalists’ 
Union, or the S.E. Union of Scientific Societies, who have 
long lists of recorders and referees. The first use made of 
the identified material should be to build up reference 
collections for help in future identification and to compile 
a list of the local fauna and flora. It may be that the 
district ifr which the school is situated has been so well 
worked that little new within the range of boys is to be 
found; this is highly improbable ; Gilbert White found that 
“ all nature is so full that that district produces the greatest 
variety which is the most examined,” and his words are 
still true. 

In any district, however well worked, there will always 
be the possibility of combining the “ first-for-the-year ” 
observations, such as the singing and nesting of birds, 
flowering of plants, &c., with the school meteorological 
observations in the form of some simple phenological report. 
Such reports produced over a series of years are sure to 
afford interesting results, and the Phenological Committee 
of the Meteorological Society always welcomes a new 
observing station which will fill in their annual form. It 
may be that the school lies in a district still poorly worked. 
Here lies the opportunity of a local society, and the lists of 
fauna and flora may be of sufficient value to print and 
publish. In a printed form they will greatly help the work 
of the society in later years, Few boys who have a real 
interest in natural history fail to respond to the idea that 
they are helping to produce original work. The observation 
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becomes something more than a correctly labelled specimen 
in a store box and is of value to others than the observer 
himself. 

A library is an essential part of the apparatus of indoor 
natural history. The necessary literature for the identi- 
fication of all the reasonably easily identifiable species that 
a boy is likely to see or collect should be available. A boy’s 
budding enthusiasm can be damped only too easily by lack 
of the book required. Good illustrated books are a valuable 
“ bait ” and help to catch a boy’s eye and turn his attention 
from plate to text and from text to specimen. A warning 
should here be uttered against popular and inaccurate or 
poorly illustrated books ; a book which is little but a string 
of plates with perfunctory comment is to be avoided. Such 
a library entails expense, but catalogues of second-hand 
books and publishers’ remainders will help ; the best books 
are not always the most recent or the best sellers. A watch 
should be kept on the review columns of the best journals 
with a view to ensure that books of the first rank only are 
bought for the library. -Periodicals allowed to lie for the 
period of their currency on a table and regularly bound, 
will be of interest and help. Any really remarkable record 
made by a member of the society might be contributed by 
him to the appropriate periodical and thus stimulate others. 

If space for a museum is available, much valuable work 
becomes possible. The object and scope of the museum 
need the most careful consideration. No school museum 
should aim at being all-embracing, nor should it usurp the 
functions of a provincial museum. Its chief objects should 
be collections representative of the local natural history, 
and collections to illustrate zoological, botanical, and 
geological classification. The idea that a museum is the 
resting-place of the curious and misshapen should be sternly 
repressed. Many a casual visitor will walk past a series of 
well-arranged specimens illustrating some definite idea, and 
spend his time gaping at a monstrosity. The curator of such 
a museum should be able to refuse as well as accept ; many 
householders move into flats in these days and would like 
to dispose of heads or weapons which, under the plea of 
zoology or ethnology, they consider fitted for a museum. 

A school museum should be a living, growing organism ; 
the museum in which the show-cases are all screwed up 
permanently has small educational value. In the museum 
can be found leisure-time occupation for boys of all capa- 
bilities. From the boy who, having nething to do on a wet 
afternoon, cleans finger marks from a glass case, to the boy 
who collects a series of plant galls and sets them out 
carefully identified, and fully labelled with an explanatory 
essay, all types and capabilities should be able to find 
something to do. To arrange and label a show-case full 
of objects already identified requires no mean skill, and more 
time and patience than would be believed by those who have 
not tried ; to produce from a bird or animal found dead 
a presentable skin, is an achievement of manual dexterity. 
A museum gives opportunity for the display of ‘ bait ” 
collections ; a boy who has made a good collection of some 
particular type of object will accept with alacrity the offer 
of show-case hospitality for a month or two, and his tem- 
porary exhibit will stimulate others to start collecting for 
themselves. 

Indoor natural history should include a few lectures 
during the course of the winter. These refresh fading 
enthusiasms and suggest new ideas. They should be chosen 
with great care. A lecturer may so easily talk over the 
head of his audience and bore them, or talk down to them 
and produce by merely amusing them a response which is 
ephemeral. The lecturer who can awake a permanent 
interest is rare indeed. The best result is produced if the 
lecturer of the night before will come next morning and talk 
informally with a few of the keener boys. 

Among senior members of the natural history society, 
evening or afternoon meetings can be arranged. A tactful 
and enthusiastic chairman who will encourage backward 
members and repress the over-zealous and keep discussion 
on profitable lines, is essential. At these meetings papers 
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can be read and collectionsshown. The papers of boys may, 
to begin with, be of much more value to themselves than to 
their audience, but, particularly if á paper by some 
“ distinguished visitor ” is inserted from time to time into 
the term’s programme, the standard of paper will rise and 
the benefit to both reader and audience become obvious. 
The contribution of such a society to the study of the 
natural history of its neighbourhood should be well worth 
publishing, and the publication of an annual report of the 
society’s work will help greatly in keeping it running. The 
work of the editor of this report will be no light one. Boys 
should be encouraged to contribute as much of it as can 
possibly be arranged, but their contributions will need the 
most careful examination, and all facts and figures must be 


checked. From time to time the records of a period of 
years can be collected in the pages of this report and many 
interesting results obtained. Copies of this report should 
be sent to the local scientific society and to selected central 
authorities where its data will be available for the writers of 
monographs: the records will be of the greatest value to 
the writer of the county fauna and the author of the mono- 
graph will be able to add to his distribution notes. The 
scientific or natural history societies of many schools publish 
a report, and exchange of reports can easily be arranged. 
If these reports are left on the periodical table, a mild spirit 
of rivalry is aroused in members, and a careful study of 
the doings and balance sheets of other societies will often 
suggest improvements and fresh undertakings. 


Registration of Teachers 
By T. Lt. HUMBERSTONE, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 


B* the new Order in Council reconstituting the Teachers 

Registration Council, the professional organization 
of teachers has been placed on a sounder and more demo- 
cratic basis. The new Council is to consist of forty-nine 
members, that is, the chairman and forty-eight elected 
members, and this number may be increased to fifty-one, 
by the co-option of two additional members to represent 
“such types of teaching work as, in the opinion of the 
elected members, are not adequately represented in the 
Council as elected.” The chairman is to be elected from 
outside the Council; all the other members of the Council 
must be registered teachers resident in England or Wales. 
Of the forty-eight elected members, twelve members are 
to be elected by the universities of England and Wales, 
one by each university, and when the number of univer- 
sities shall exceed twelve, a system of rotation will be 
established, the representation of one or more universities 
in turn going into abeyance for a period of one year. The 
remaining thirty-six elected members are to be chosen by 
direct election by categories of teachers, forming three main 
groups of twelve each, (1) elementary, (2) secondary, and 
(3) specialist. In the elementary group, three members 
each will be elected by headmasters, headmistresses, class 
masters and class mistresses. In the secondary group, a 
similar division applies, but the headmasters are sub- 
divided into (a) public secondary schools, (b) private 
secondary schools, and (c) preparatory schools, each of 
which is given one representative. The headmistresses are 
sub-divided into two groups only—public secondary schools 
(with two representatives) and private secondary schools 
(with one representative). Assistant masters and assistant 
mistresses will elect three representatives each, viz. two 
from public schools and one from private schools. It would 
appear that women will secure at least twelve seats on the 
new Council, and more if some of the university specialist 
members are women. The formidable difficulties of sub- 
stituting direct election of members for the indirect election 
by societies under the old Order have been successfully 
overcome, though there are still some anomalies, e.g. the 
representation of public secondary school headmasters, an 
important and influential group, by one member, con- 
trasted with the representation of public secondary school 
headmistresses by two members. 

So much for the constitution of the new Council. Let us 
now examine the new Order from the viewpoint of revision 
of powers. It is evident that this revision has been restricted 
by the terms of Education (Administrative Provisions) 
Act of 1907 which empowered the Privy Council “ to con- 
stitute a Registration Council representative of the teaching 
profession to whom shall be assigned the duty of forming 
and keeping a register of such teachers as satisfy the 
conditions of registration established by the Council for the 
time being, and who apply to be registered.” Since 1912 
when the Council was first constituted under the Act, its 
official work has been restricted in accordance with the Act 


~“ to forming and keeping a register.” 


One must suppose 
that it would have been ultra vires for the Privy Council 
to extend these powers, however desirable such extension 
may be in the interests of the teaching profession and 
of education generally. The only new power conferred by 
the new Order is that of expulsion from the register—a 
power omitted, presumably by oversight, from the old 
Order. ‘‘ Before removing the name of any person from the 
Register of Teachers,” the new Order prescribes “the 
Council shall, if the person concerned so desires, consider 
the report of a special committee which shall include 
persons co-opted from outside the Council.” The inclusion 
of persons of judicial experience in a tribunal of this kind 
is evidently desirable. But it is surprising that a teacher 
threatened with expulsion is not explicitly given the right 
to appear in person or to be represented by counsel. 

There remains the fundamental question of ‘ sanctions,” 
a question which has taken a prominent place in all the 
discussions on the registration of teachers since 1859 when 
a Scholastic Registration Association was established under 
the presidency of the Rev. W. Haigh-Brown, with the 
object of influencing public opinion in favour of registration. 
In early medieval times the license to teach was granted by 
the bishop of the diocese. The chancellor of a university 
was originally the bishop’s officer to whom was delegated 
the bishop’s authority to grant licenses to teach. Gradua- 
tion in a university was at this time the process of admission 
to membership of the guild and was independent of the 
grant of the license to teach—liciencia docendi—which was 
conferred by the chancellor under episcopal authority. 
Those who presumed to teach without the bishop’s license 
were excommunicated. But it was laid down in 1410 in the 
Civil Courts that “ To teach youth is a virtuous and 
charitable thing to do, for which he [the defendant] cannot 
be punished by our law.” That is, we suppose, the law 
to-day, notwithstanding the establishment of the Teachers 
Registration Council. The right to teach is almost a natural 
right which every parent possesses. Teaching is in some 
ways akin to preaching. We do not attempt to-day to 
prevent any person from expounding religion according to 
his belief and aspiration. But there is an important dis- 
tinction. Every child is compelled by law to receive 
efficient education : no one is compelled to practise religion. 
Should it not be possible to find some means of ensuring 
that every person who desires to assume the office of 
teacher is worthy on grounds of character and possesses an 
indispensable minimum of educational attainment ? Of 
course, without the approval and co-operation of the 
Government, the Board of Education, and the Local 
Education Authorities, no ‘“ sanction ’’ which the Teachers 
Registration Council may desire to impose could have any 
real validity. Nevertheless, it should be possible to make 
the registration of teachers more of a reality than it is at 
present. . 

The question of the extension of the powers of the 
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Council should also receive early consideration. If the 
Act of 1907 is causa causans of the present restricted 
programme of work, an amendment should be secured. 
The need for a Teachers Council with wide terms of 
reference was clearly recognized by Sir Robert Morant, 
Secretary of the Board of Education, in his report to the 
President of the Board, as the result of which the Order 
in Council of 1912 was issued. ‘‘ This desire for a Teachers 
Council,” he wrote, “seems now to be the dominating 
factor in the whole situation, almost to the exclusion, 
certainly (so far as I could gather) to the supersession for 
the time being, of any keen interest in the nature of the 
Register or the purpose it might serve or the difficulties to 
be solved in framing it.” The position to-day remains 
much as it was when Sir Robert Morant wrote his report. 
There is still an unsatisfied desire for a powerful Teachers 
Council. Although the difficulties of ‘‘ forming ” the 
register have been overcome, registration as a teacher, 
as a member of a most ancient and honourable profession, 
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confers at present no status—even in such small matters as 
signing an application for a passport. And a Teachers 
Council possessing the necessary authority could do most 
useful work in the encouragement of educational study, 
research, and propaganda, in expressing the collective view 
of teachers on new legislative and administrative pro- 
posals, in securing various privileges and immunities for 
members of the profession, and possibly even a title and 
official costume. We make these suggestions in no cen- 
sorious spirit. Those who remember the ‘chequered history 
of the movement—it must not be forgotten that one official 
Register of Teachers was abolished entirely—will recognize 
that professional solidarity is a plant of slow growth and will 
agree that the substantial progress made by the Council 
shortly to go out of office is a subject for thanks and con- 
gratulation. But it is clearly our duty to point out that 
the new Council will be faced by many unsolved pro- 
blems, the solution of which will invigorate the educational 
cause. 


Reviews 


BEAUTY IN ARCHITECTURE 
The Substance of Architecture. By A. S. G. BUTLER. 
net. Constable.) 

When the author of this book is writing of architecture 
he is wholly convincing. It is not derogatory to say that 
he is less conclusive when he is discussing beauty in the 
abstract. He has succeeded in this somewhat fruitless 
inquiry as well or better than most of his predecessors ; 
that is to say that neither he nor they have solved the 
riddle. Having accepted the dictum that beauty has no 
objective existence, and argued from this that the “ Albert 
Memorial was beautiful in 1875 but it is not so now,” 
he goes on to say that “ aesthetic value is due to some 
particular quality in the object,’’ and on another page he 
writes of ‘ that unattainable perfection of beauty which 
does, I am convinced, exist beyond the perception of 
human minds.” This brings us back to objectivity, and so 
we complete the circle, and arrive nowhere. All that can 
be said on this subject has been put in a few words by 
Emerson, who says that a landscape has beauty for the 
eye of man “ because the same power which sees through 
his eye is seen in that spectacle.”’ 

But it is ungracious to quibble over these metaphysical 
obstacles, against which all writers on aesthetics seem 
impelled to break their shins. The author himself is only 
too relieved to leave them behind, and to get to the real 
business of the book; which is the interdependence of 
beauty and practical structure, and the emotional signi- 
ficance of line and form. All he has to say on this subject 
is illuminating. Fitness to function is a commonplace of 
architectural criticism, but we do not remember seeing so 
well put elsewhere the important distinction between the 
actual fitness of a building for its purpose, and the appear- 
ance of fitness and suitability in the significance of its 
architectural form. It is not possible, as some critics have 
attempted to do, to dissociate the so-called mere sensuous 
pleasure derived from the harmonious units of form and 
colour, from the pleasure we owe to emotional significance. 

The book is mainly occupied with tracing the emotional 
significance of architectural form, and the adjustment of 
this aesthetic quality to material requirements. Archi- 
tecture is successful when it perfectly fulfils the material 
requirements and, as well, has an appearance of justly 
significant beauty, these two qualities being adjusted to 
the position of the building in the general scale of utility. 
The brief summary of the argument given at the end is 
admirably lucid, and we venture to advise the reader to 
digest these axioms before reading the book. As Sir Edwin 
Lutyens says in the foreword, “ Mr. Butler's essay gives 
indispensable help to all those earnest in the desire to reach 
beyond the clouds of words to the real substance of 


architecture.” 


(12s. 


DUSK AND DAWN 


Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age. 
late Sir SAMUEL DILL. (21s. net. Macmillan.) 
The late Sir Samuel Dill, in two great works published 
during his lifetime, made a permanent contribution to our 
knowledge and comprehension of the Roman Empire. 
These works treated of Roman society, the one in the 
first and second centuries of the Christian era, the other 
in the fourth and fifth. They were based on a wide and 
deep classical scholarship ; on a reading of every available 
source, and on a remarkable power of co-ordination and 
interpretation. The results, moreover, of Sir Samuel's 
researches were conveyed in so attractive a style and with 
so sympathetic an appreciation, that the volumes ın which 
they were embodied themselves at once became classics. 
At the time of his lamented death, which occurred in 
May, 1924, Sir Samuel Dill was at work on a third volume, 
intended to carry forward the investigations of its two 
predecessors. Its subject was Merovingian Gaul from the 
fifth to the seventh century of the Christian era—roughly, 
A.D. 410-610. He had read the main chronicles of the 
period ; he had studied the complex Leges Barbarorum ; 
he had waded through most of the multitudinous and monss 
trous Vitae Sanctorum. He had even put much of hi- 
material into shape. But he had not finished his construc- 
tive work, and the final revision he had not so much as 
begun. Failing health compelled him to lay aside his 
uncompleted task, and to call in a friend to take it up 
and see it carried through. This friend was Prof. C. B. 
Armstrong, of Saint Columba’s College, Dublin. With 
pious skill and perfect self-effacement he has accomplished 
his difficult and delicate duty, and he presents us in the 
book under review with the third and concluding member 
of Sir Samuel Dill’s great trilogy. 
The work consists of three parts. The first, entitled 
“ The Historical Aspect,” traces the story of Gaul from the 
breaking of the Rhenish frontier of the Roman Empire 
at the beginning of the fifth century to the fall of Brun- 
hilda 200 years later. It gives a vivid and memorable 
picture of the Frankish conquest of Gaul, the submergence 
of the Latin civilization, and the establishment of the 
Merovingian House. The second part, which to most 
readers will be the most novel and interesting, treats of 
“The Social Aspect.” By means of countless references 
to contemporary sources, the author give3 a living picture 
of the life of the aristocracy, the townsfolk, and the 
peasantry; discusses the morality of that brutal and 
superstitious age; and concludes with a detailed descrip- 
tion of the circle in which Gregory of Tours gyrated. The 
third part deals with ‘‘ The Ecclesiastical Aspect,” under 
which heading are depicted the monastic life of the age, 
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the universal belief in incessant miracle, the church organiza- 
tion of the period, and the immense power and prestige of 
the bishops. Finally, thirty-seven pages of notes and 
references, not only guide the student to the original 
authorities on which Sir Samuel’s masterly study is based, 
but also give the reader some faint idea of the toilsome 
yet, no doubt, happy years of research and contemplation 
which must have been spent in gathering the material out 
of which this noteworthy monument of learning has been 
constructed. 


SIR W. RALEIGH’S “GOLDEN LEGACY ” 


On Writing and Writers. By WALTER RALEIGH. Being 
Extracts from his Note-Books, Selected and Edited by 
Prof. G. Gorpon. (6s. net. Arnold.) 

Milton's definition of a good book as ‘‘ the precious life- 
blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life,” might seem to apply with 
special force to a book which preserves the lecture-notes 
of a great teacher, saved from oblivion by the piety of 
friends and disciples. The impression which the late Sir 
Walter Raleigh made upon his generation is not fully 
accounted for, or represented by, his published writings, 
valuable and delightful as they are. Doubtless it was this 
feeling which led to the publication, some months ago, of 
a large selection from his letters, in the hope that these 
would give the public a truer understanding of his person- 
ality. Possibly they did perform this service to some extent, 
but their value was diminished by a serious drawback. The 
literary judgments in the letters too often expressed 
Raleigh’s reactions to authors with whom he was, either 
permanently or temporarily, out of sympathy. The per- 
sonal prejudices of a literary man may be interesting to 
his friends, but they may also be mischievous if print 
gives them an importance which their own author would 
never have assigned to them. In this volume, on the other 
hand, we have Raleigh’s deliberate judgments as he pro- 
nounced them from his professorial chair. That they lack 
the final form which they would have received, had he 
embodied them in a book, is true and important. But it 
is also true, as Prof. Gordon claims, that ‘‘ not the least of 
their charms is that they preserve so often the informality 
of the primus impetus, of thoughts in their first dress.” 

The first all-too-short section collects some of the 
apophthegms with which Raleigh bestrewed a course of 
lectures which he repeatedly gave on Composition. .“ A 
platitude is a truth spoken by some one who does not 
feel it”; or, ‘‘ To use words well you must know them 
as you know persons ’’—that is the sort of pearl which 
Raleigh drops by the way. The dicta are seldom amplified 
into a paragraph; but there is one delicious simile—the 
effect of Burke’s rhetorical style on the English composition 
of the Bengalis likened to what may sometimes be seen 
in an Indian forest—‘‘ the monkeys are behaving in a 
strange and unnatural manner, a manner that is quite 
unintelligible till the cause is discovered: a@ man has 
passed that way.” 

A longer section, on “‘ Letters and Letter-Writing,’’ con- 
tains the notes which Raleigh prepared for a projected but 
abandoned volume on the subject. Raleigh thought 
Cowper and Lamb the two best of English letter-writers. 

Next comes a chapter on Chaucer, notable for the writer’s 
judgment that Chaucer was not the inventor of a special 
kind of English, but a poet who wielded with easy mastery 
a speech already in being. Other chapters treat of Lamb, 
Hazlitt, Landor, De Quincey, Peacock, the Periodical 
Reviewers, and Macaulay. The last receives severe hand- 
ling. An interesting chapter on “ The Decline and Fall of 
Romanticism in Nineteenth Century Poetry” gives us 
something of Raleigh’s own poetical creed—" the Classic 
creed with trimmings.’’ We have only one quarrel with 
the editor. Small as the book is, its importance and its 
ri clearly demanded that it should be equipped with 
an index. 


TWO OXFORD ANTHOLOGISTS 


(1) The Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse. Chosen 
by D. N. SmitH. (8s. 6d. net. India paper, ros. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 3 

(2) A Book of Christmas Verse. Selected by H. C. BEECHING. 
Second Edition, Revised. (6s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

In his interesting and combative preface to the latest 
addition to the series of Oxford anthologies (1), Mr. Nichol 
Smith refers to the absence of any accepted verdict on the 
poetry of the eighteenth century, such as seems to exist 
for the poetry of the two preceding centuries. The nine- 
teenth century disparaged the eighteenth ; its verdict is 
up before the twentieth century for revision, but the revised 
verdict has still to be pronounced. Whilst disclaiming any 
intention to give judgment, Mr. Nichol Smith does not 
disguise his own sympathies. He expresses his dissatis- 
faction with the watchwords “ classical ” and ‘‘ romantic,” 
refuses to regard the century as one mainly of decadence 
relieved by anticipations of revival, and claims for it 
Positive achievement. His 700 pages, with their 450 
specimens, bring together all the best that the century 
offered till the “ Lyrical Ballads ” (which he has rightly 
excluded and handed over to the nineteenth century) came 
in 1798; and they provide better material on which to 
base a verdict than has hitherto been available within the 
covers of a single volume. 

In several notable respects Mr. Nichol Smith's choice is 
both bolder and more catholic than that of previous 
anthologists. Hd is unquestionably right in including the 
finest hymns of Isaac Watts, the Wesleys, and Cowper. It 
is curious to reflect that Palgrave, himself a hymn-writer, 
excluded them from his ‘‘ Golden Treasury,” whilst admit- 
ting devotional verse of the seventeenth century. With 
still greater boldness Mr. Smith has inserted ‘‘ Let dogs 
delight to bark and bite ” and “ How doth the little busy 
bee.” These poems have doubtless been a target for the 
scoffer from the moment of their appearance, but they 
can scarcely be read dispassionately without the conclusion 
being reached that it was their intrinsic merit which won 
them their original fame and which should now preserve their 
memory. Some quite famous poems of the century, such 
as Dyer’s ‘‘ Grongar Hill ” or Mrs. Greville’s “ Prayer for 
Indifference,” have not been very accessible in recent 
years ; and for their sake, as well as for good things rescued 
from obscurity, we heartily welcome this anthology. 
Whether it will at all persuade lovers of poetry that the 
eighteenth century has riches to offer comparable to those 
of the seventeenth or the nineteenth, is another matter. 
Even Mr. Saintsbury, a resolute champion of the Augustans, 
would not put forward such a claim. 

Few men of his generation had a finer taste in poetry 
than the late Dean Beeching, as is witnessed by his 
“ Paradise of English Poetry ” and his “ Lyra Sacra.” 
His ‘‘ Book of Christmas Verse ” (2) was published in 1895. 
The reissue embodies corrections and additions which he 
had made before his death in 1918, with a number of further 
additions. The book includes joyous Christmas verses and 
Latin carols as well as hymns and poems dealing with the 
deeper significance of the festival. It is regrettable that the 
compiler’s death has deprived us of those notes on “‘ origins ”’ 
which he could have furnished so superlatively well. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH, LIVERPOOL.—The eighth annual 
Summer School of Spanish, will be held at Liverpool from July 28 
to August 13, 1927, under the direction of Prof. E. Allison Peers. 
The School, as in past years, combines a graded intensive course 
in the Spanish language, with lectures on the language, literature, 
art, music, and social life of Spain, and daily meetings of small 
circles for Spanish conversation. Special attention is given to 
teachers, for whom conferences on method are held. The lectures 
for 1927 include a course by the Director on practical Spanish 
phonetics. Gramophone instruction on Spanish pronunciation 
will be given as in past years, and there will be excursions on the 
Saturdays of the course and on Bank Holiday to places of 
interest near Liverpool. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART 


The Painter's Methods and Materials. The Handling of Pig- 
ments in Oil, Tempera, Water-Colour and in Mural Paint- 
ing, the Preparation of Grounds and Canvas, and the 
Prevention of Discoloration, together with the Theories of 
Light and Colour Applied to the Making of Pictures, all 
Described in a Practical and Non-Technical Manner. By 
Prof. A. P. LAURIE. (21s. net. Seeley Service.) 

In modern times painting as a craft can scarcely be said to 
have been taught in the schools. Teachers have concerned 
themselves almost solely with aesthetic criticism, and in conse- 
quence their students have formed habits of trusting to the 
opacity of oil pigments to cover almost any ground. The 
result has been that many modern masterpieces have deterior- 
ated out of all recognition, while the works of the brothers 
Van Eyck have remained undimmed through 500 years, and 
still defy the impure air of London. No doubt the modern artist, 
Turner for example, attempts problems of light and changing 
effect in the portrayal of which the methodical procedure of the 
old masters would be impossible. Nevertheless all students 
should leave the schools with a sound knowledge of their trade. 
It is not enough to rely on the excellent work of our chemists 
and colourmen. We have much to relearn, both in oil and 
fresco; and we hope that this learned treatise by Prof. Laurie 
may do much to arouse interest among students and to ensure 
that the mural decorations and easel pictures of our future 
great masters may testify, as do those of the ancients, not only 
to our aesthetic genius, but also to thorough and reliable 
craftsmanship. 


Woodcuts. By Members of Bembridge School. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by J. H. WHITEHOUSE. (10s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

Simple Art Crafts and Stage Craft for Schools. 
(3s. Methuen.) 

A few years ago it was difficult to find books which would help 
the art teacher with the actual framing of the syllabus and 


By F. GARNETT. 


conduct of his classes. Indeed each one had to invent his own 
scheme of work, guided by a few great pioneers such as John 
Ruskin and Walter Crane. At the present time helpful books 
are appearing frequently, and it is significant that, produced 
as they are by men who have been working without reference 
to each other, the general trend is all in the direction indicated 
by the above-named pioneers, and which was advocated so ably 
in America by the late Prof. A. W. Dow. The two books which 
are the subjects of the present notice are evidently the outcome 
of keen and successful teaching of appreciation of the space- 
arts, based on the now accepted axiom that design is the begin- 
ning, the primer of art. The woodcuts from Bembridge School 
show a remarkable appreciation of the beauty peculiar to the 
medium, and should be an incentive to many other schools. 
Both students and teachers will find many helpful technical 
hints in “ Simple Arts and Crafts for Schools,” by Mr. Garnett. 
The examples given in the section on block printing do not 
show the same distinctive qualities as those from Bembridge, 
but the crafts are well chosen, and it was a happy idea to include 
scene painting. Art teaching such as this opens wide avenues 
of culture and enjoyment to the layman and, since it is pro- 
foundly true that a nation gets the art it deserves, it must help 
to produce the artists and craftsmen who will cater for this 
quickened sense of beauty and propriety. 


Alcamenes and the Establishment of the Classical Type in Greek 
Art. By Sir C. WALSTON (WALDSTEIN). (30s. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

Metalcraft and Jewelry. By F. F. KRonQuIST. (rcs. net. Peoria, 
Illinois: lhe Manual Arts Press. London: Batsford.) 
Primary Industrial Arts. By Prof. D. F. Wilson. (10s. net. 
Peoria. IHinois: The Manual Arts Press. London: Bats- 

ford.) 

Drawing for Children and Others. 
University Press.) 


By V. BLAKE. (6s. net. Oxford 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


The Flower of Gold and other Legends: From the French of 
Albert Meyrac. By Dorotuy Kinc. (1s. 4d. Blackie.) 
This httle volume is delightful in every way. The exterior is 
inviting and the fairy tales which are mainly based on legends 
of the Ardennes country, are simply and freshly told. 


Sir Adam's Orchard: A Story of York and Lancaster. By 
MARGARET B. REED. (2s. 3d. Arnold.) 
An interesting tale which gives a vivid picture of the adven- 
tures of a Yorkshire brother and sister who find themselves 
involved in the campaign during the Wars of the Roses. 


Chambers's Stepping-Stones to Literature. Edited by a Former 
Inspector of Schools. Book IV. Treasures New and Old. 
(2s. 6d. Chambers.) 
Well-chosen material, clear type, and plentiful illustrations 
should ensure a welcome for this reader. 


The Clarendon Readers in Literature and Science. Edited by 
J. C. SmitnH. Book I. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

This series is designed to meet a demand that the “ continuous” 
reading of English prose, which is usual when once the prepara- 
tory stage is passed, should be supplemented from time to time 
by reading of a more varied character. The special feature of 
the new “ readers ” is the inclusion of scientific and informative 
passages as well as historical pieces, legends and poems. The 
editor’s name is a guarantee that everything is of the best 
quality and at the same time adapted to its purpose. 

Roderick Random. By Tosias SMOLLETT. (2s. net. Dent.) 

On the Study of Words and English Past and Present. By R.C. 
TRENCH. (2s. net. Dent.) 

A Sentimental Journey and the Journal to Eliza. 
STERNE. (2s. net. Dent. 


By LAURENCE 


Areopagitica and Other Prose Works of John Milton. (2s. net. 
Dent.) 

De Quincey. Reminiscences of his Boyhood. (First published, 
1834-1852.) Edited by H. E. M. IcEry. (1s., paper; 
1s. 3d., cloth. Black.) 

Tales of Travel and Discovery. By Various Authors. (1s. od. 


Murrav.) 
The Story of a Short Life. By JULIANA H. Ewina. (18. 4d. Bell.) 
Untold Tales of the Past. By BEATRICE HARRADEN. (Is. net. 
Dent.) 


Junior Modern Essays. Selected and edited by G. N. Pocock. 
(is. 4d. net. Dent.) 


The Whaling Story from Moby Dick. By HERMAN MELVILLE. 


Abridged and edited by R. CLIFT and G. C. F. MEAD. 
(1s. 4d. net. Dent.) 
For Repetition : Prose and Poetry fey Learning ty Heart. Chesen 


by G. N. Pocock. (1s. 4d. net. Dent.) 
The W riting of Clear English: A Book for Students of Science 
and Technology. By F. W. WEsTAway. (3s. Od. net. Blackie.) 
The Heart of Emerson's Journals. Edited by B. PERRY. (7s. 6d. 


net. Constable.) 

Elocution for Teachers and Students. By Rose I. Patry. (4s. 6d. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

A Progressive Course of Précis and Paraphrase. By W. E. 


WILLIAMS. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Humorous Narratives: An Anthology for Schools. 
G. Boas. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Chats About Our Mother Tongue. By Dr. B. L. K. HENDERSON. 
(2s. net. Macdonald & Evans.) 

Under Five: The Story of a Squad. By H. BARBUSSE. 
lated by F. Wray. (2s. net. Dent.) 

The Prelude to Poetry: the English Poets in Defence and Praise 
of their Own Art. (2s. net. Dent.) 

The Boy Slaves. By Mayne REID. (2s. net. Dent.) 

A Servant of the Mightiest. By Mrs. ALFRED WINGATE. 
net. Crosby Lockwood.) 

A Mid-Century Child and Her Books. By CAROLINE M. HEwIns., 
(8s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


Collected by 


Trans- 


(7s. 6d. 


The Gate House: A Story of Queen Elizabeth's Days. By Mar- 
GARET B. REED. (2s. 3d. Arnold.) 
The Betrothed. By Sit WALTER Scott. Pendennis. By W. M. 


THACKERAY. 2 Vols. Modern Painters: A Volume of 
Selections. By JOHN RUSKIN. (1s. 6d. net each. Nelson.) 

a Commentary and Questionnaire on Songs of Innocence and 
Songs of Experience (William Blake). By M. ORCHARD. A 
Commentary and Questionnaire on Recent Essays (edited by 
ARCHBOLD), and A Commentary and Questionnaire on ‘* The 
Tempest” (Shakespeare). By J. G. Simpson. A Com- 
mentary and Questionnaire on “ The School for Scandal” 
(Sheridan), on “ Guy Mannering’’ (Scott), and on ‘ The 
History of Henry Esmond ” (Thackeray). By K. E. CLARKE. 
(6d. each. Pitman.) 
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John Galsworthy as a Dramatic Artist. By R. H. Coats. (6s. net. 
Duckworth.) 

Mr. Coats has made a close and sympathetic study of John 
Galsworthy’s work, and he here presents an analysis of the 
author’s dramas. Dealing first with the leading characteristics 
that mark Galsworthy as a playwright, he discusses the general 
range of interest and types of character portrayed in the plays, 
and then gives us a classification of the whole of the plays 
grouped under the headings of their main themes. We obtain 
an insight into the construction of the plays and the special 
dramatic craftsmanship of which Galsworthy is a master. In 
a concluding survey we get, mainly in Galsworthy’s own words, 
the underlying motives that actuate him as an artist and his 
conception of the services of dramatic art in promoting human 
sympathy and understanding. A very fine appreciation of the 
work of one of our leading dramatists, this book should prove 
of value to those seeking a fuller comprehension of Galsworthy’s 
contribution to English drama. 


Rabindranath Tagore: Poet and Dramatist. 
(10s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Students of Bengali often tell their English friends that the 
poems in English of Rabindranath Tagore, beautiful as they are, 
give little idea of the depth and range of his poetical inspiration, 
and therefore fail to explain the remarkable ascendancy which he 
has long exercised over Indian thought and feeling. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s elaborate study for the first time makes Tagore more 
adequately known to the English reader. The striking portrait 
of the frontispiece prepares us for a personality of wonderful 
charm and power, and the excerpts scattered through the 
chapters, many of them Mr. Thompson’s own translations, fully 
bear out this first impression. Of the poems which he quotes 
from “* Chitra,” the translator says, not unjustly, they “ are 
snow-peaks catching the breath with their lofty beauty.” Of 
“ Gitanjali ” he writes: “ Rarely was finer poetry, one thinks, 
made out of less variety.” But, he adds, and not less truly: 
‘It is astonishing what range the poet gets out of these few 
things.” The interesting appendix on Rabindranath’s know- 
ledge of English poetry tells us that Blunt, Davies, and De la 
Mare are almost the only moderns that attract him. Altogether 
this is a notable book, and alike in its narrative, its versions, 
and its criticism, it serves the important purpose of helping the 
West to understand the East. 


Many Mansions. By Lorp GoRELL. (58. net. Murray.) 

There is little to mark these poems as productions of the 
twentieth century; but those who care for delicate fancies 
gracefully expressed, a love of moorland and wild birds, and a 
regard for the pieties of faith and home and friendship, will 
appreciate their modest charms. 


Selections from Shelley. Edited by E. H. BLAKENEY. 
Macmillan.) 

This dainty little volume is the ninety-second of Macmillan’s 
English Literature Series. The introduction contains a brief 
biography, with critical observations by the editor, and the 
opinions of a few of the leading writers on the poet. Most of 
the shorter lyrics are given in full, but the slenderness of the 
volume has precluded all but excerpts from the longer poems. 
In those from ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ” one misses with regret 
the three great stanzas with which the drama closes. The 
notes are brief but good, and are followed by a few questions 
and helps to further study. 


Spoken Poetry in the Schools. By MARJORIE GULLAN. (Including 
an Outline of the Marjorie Gullan Method of Rhythmic 
Movement to Spoken Poetry.) (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

No teacher who appreciates the part played in education by 
rhythmic movement and clear speech should fail to read this 
book. Such advice will be unnecessary to any of those who have 
seen Miss Gullan at work and have realized the joy which she 
and those trained by her have been able to bring into schools in 
spite of large classes and cramped conditions of space. Some of 
the actual experiments carried out by teachers are recorded in 
an appendix, and it may be safely assumed that the appearance 
of this volume will cause a large increase in their number. 


The Lyfe of Saynt Radegunde. Edited from the Copy in Jesus 
College Library by F. BRITTAIN. (3s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This tiny volume is of considerable interest, typographical, 
ecclesiastical, and literary. It is carefully reproduced from one 
of the only two copies of the poem known to be extant. The 
poem itself, in seven-line rhyming stanzas, dates from about 
1500; and if it has no great artistic merit, it is an eminently 
readable narrative and very interesting in its reflection of 
monastic teaching. 


By E. THOMPSON. 


(1s. 6d. 
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Massinger’'s A New Way to Pay Old Debts. Edited by A. H. 
CRUICKSHANK. (6s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This is a fine and scholarly reproduction, with exhaustive 
introduction and notes of Massinger’s best-known comedy. 
From Appendix II, which gives a stage-history of the play, we 
learn with surprise that, ever since its first performance in 
Philadelphia, in 1794, it has for some unexplained reason 
proved more popular with American than with English audiences. 


Poems Selected from the Works of Robert Browning. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by F. W. RoBINSON. (3s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 

In this collection the notes appended to each poem are such 
as will be invaluable to the student in helping him to appreciate 
its literary features, and no writer requires annotation more than 
Browning. Both the notes and the occasional questions inter- 
calated are framed to stimulate thought in the reader. One 
could not desire a better-chosen or better-edited selection. 


(1) Musa Historica: An Anthology of Poems of World History. 
Selected and Edited by S. H. McGrapy. (1s. 3d. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. Russell.) 

(2) Fifty London Rhymes for Children. 
B. HyettT. (2s. 6d. Blackwell.) 

(1) An anthology to accompany a course of lessons in world 

history is a novelty, and this practical little work should find a 

wide use. The 64 poems, of which 14 deal with ancient history, 

16 with the middle ages, and 34 with modern history, are placed 

in chronological order. The short notes introducing each poem 

are most valuable. (2) Would be a pretty, dainty gift for a 

London child. Half the poems are traditional, like ‘ London 

Bridge is broken down,” and half the remainder are by living 

writers. 


The Building of the Wall: A Biblical Play in three Acts. 
ranged by C. E. CuRRYER. (t-d. Christophers.) 
Almond Blossom: A Collection of Verse and Prose. Written by 

Children of Tormead. (5s. net. Sampson Low.) 

The Shoemakers’ Holiday. By Tuomas DEKKER. 
G. N. Pocock. (1s. net. Dent.) 

Shakespeare's King Lear. YFdited by J. C. Dent. 
Dent.) 

English Lyrical Verse. Selected and Edited by A. BURRELL. 

She Stoops to Conquer. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Edited by 
J. Hampton. (1s. 4d. net. Dent.) 

The Winter's Tale. Edited by Prof. C. H. HERFORD. 
Blackie.) 

A Midsummer Nights Dream. Julius Cæsar. 
Venice. Macbeth. Edited by G. Boas. 
Arnold.) 

The Kingdom Within You and Other Poems. By the Rev. Dr. 
E. E. BRADFORD. (3s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Holly and Ivy: A Christmas Play. By VioLeT M. METHLEY. 
(1s. net. Curwen.) 

Clever Hans: A Short Play (founded on Grimm’s Story). By 
R. BENNETT. (1s. net. Curwen.) 

Jill and the Three Days: A Short Play for Girls, in One Act. 
By R. BENNETT. (1s. net. Curwen.) 

The Third Doll: A Short Plav for Girls, in One Act. 
BENNETT. (1s. net. Curwen.) 

The Poems and Prophecies of William Blake. (23. net. Dent.) 

The Poems of Isagar Allan Poe, with a Selection of Essays. (28. 
net. Dent.) 

The Poems of Charles Kingsley. (2s. net. Dent.) 

The Carfax Books of Enelish Verse. Edited by Dr. R. Joses and 
FLORENCE Jonk¥s. (Books 1 and 2, 1¢d. each. Books 3 and 
4, 1s. eachì. Book 5, rs. 3d. Book 6, 1s. 6d. Book 7, Is. 9d. 
Book 8, 2s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Handbook to the Carfax Books of English Verse: The Approach 
to Poetry. Edited by Dr. R. JONES and FLORENCE JONES. 
(1s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 1750-1800. By 
Prof. A. NICOLL. (16s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Coriolanus. By WM. SHAKESPEARE. With Notes, &c., by D. S. 
CALDERWOOD. (1s. 9d. Longmans.) 

Goldsmith : She Stoops to Conquer. Retaliation. Edited by E. W. 
WILTON. (Is., paper; 1s. 3d., cloth. Black.) 

Dryden's Chaucer (Being Part of * Falles”). Edited by W. R. 
MACKLIN. (Is., paper; Is. 3d., cloth. Black.) 

Christobher Marlowe. By U. M. ELtis-FERMoR. (ós. 
Methuen.) 

Chaucer: The Nun’s Priests’s Tale. 
(1s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Anglo-Saxon Poetry. Selected and Translated by Prof. R. K. 
Gorpon. (2s. net. Dent.) 


Chosen by FLORENCE 


Ar- 


Edited by 


(Is. 4d. net 


(2s. 6d. 


The Merchant of 
(1s. gd. each. 


By R. 


net. 


Edited by K. SISAM. 
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A History of the Ancient World. By Prof. M. ROSTOVTZEFF. 
Vol. I. The Orient and Greece. Translated from the Russian 
by J. D. DuFF. (21s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This handsome volume is the first instalment of Prof. 
Rostovtzeff's ‘‘ History of the Ancient World,” and includes 
the Orient and Greece. Rome is reserved for the second and 
concluding volume. The whole work is based on lectures delivered 
to students in the Universities of Wisconsin and Yale, and 
advanced or detailed treatment must not be expected. “I 
publish my book without scientific apparatus, endeavouring 
merely to make the exposition as simple and clear as possible. 
. . . My book may serve as a text-book for students beginning 
the subject, and also may be read by those who wish to acquaint 
themselves with the general course of development in the 
ancient world.” The Orient, that is, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and 
Babylon, occupy about 160 pages out of 400, and in that limited 
space the author confines himself to the barest historical outline, 
and dwells at greater length on the more interesting social, 
political, artistic, and religious development of those peoples. 
Perhaps the Jewish people might have received fuller treatment 
in view of the great influence their history and ideas have exerted 
in western civilization. The history of Greece is carried down 
to the end of the third century B.c. In spite of limitations of 
space, Prof. Rostovtzeff has preserved balance and perspective 
as well as freshness in his narrative. The pages on Crete, the 
Aegean Civilization, and Anatolian Greece present in interesting 
form the results of modern discovery, and the chapters on 
economic development are especially welcome, as they are 
usually wanting in shorter histories. The volume is admirably 
illustrated with eighty-nine plates and thirty-six figures covering 
the whole range of ancient art in Babylonia, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and Greece. It is of great value to be able to compare 
the various achievements in art of these different peoples, and 
to learn that in this sphere Greece is not without rivals. A 
glance at the superb works of art illustrated on Plates V, XIV, 
XXIX shows that Egypt was the equal of Greece in one form 
of sculpture. The simple grandeur of Sumerian art might have 
been better represented from the examples in the Louvre. 


An Introduction to Roman History, Literature, and Antiquities. 
By A. PETRIE. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

This small volume of 126 pages, excellently illustrated, pro- 
vides in brief a valuable guide to first knowledge of Roman 
history, the Roman Republican Constitution, Roman military 
organization, religion, language, and literature. It should be 
in the hands of every boy and girl whose studies include Latin. 


Social and Industrial History of Britain. By Dr. A. A. W. 
RAMSAY. (3s. Chambers.) 

Miss Ramsay has written a sound and interesting sketch of 
the Social and Industrial History of Britain. It surveys the 
whole ground from the prehistoric period to the present post- 
war regime. The book is divided into forty-one short chapters, 
each furnished with questions, and most with suggestions for 


further reading. It should prove to be an excellent introduction 
to the subject, both for school children and adults. It is 
illustrated. 

Notes on European History. By W. Epwarps._ Vol. III. 


1715-1815. (ros. 6d. net. Rivingtons.) . 

Mr. Edwards continues his series of Notes on European 
History, the present volume extending from the death of 
Louis XIV to the overthrow of Napoleon. France is the central 
theme of the book; but round France are grouped, in a cluster 
of lucid analyses, Spain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 
Mr. Edwards’s excellent method is now so well known that little 
description is necessary. He splits up each subject into its 
component parts, and he arranges the salient features of each 
part under carefully selected headings and sub-headings. His 
work is a model of logical classification such as would have 
rejoiced the heart of Jevons. For serious students it is 
invaluable. 


Our Early Ancestors: An Introductory Study of Mesolithic, 
Neolithic and Copper Age Cultures in Europe and Adjacent 
Regions. By M. C. Burkitt. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Mr. Burkitt’s handbook will be cordially welcomed by all 
students of prehistoric Europe. It deals with only a limited 
portion of the vast field—viz., that portion which may be 
broadly dated rooo0—3000 B.c.—but it deals with that excep- 
tionally well, drawing its material from many sources not 
generally available. Mr. Burkitt treats first of those cultures 
which mark the transition from Palaeolithic to Neolithic civiliza- 
tion, i.e. the Azilian, Tardenoisean, Asturian, and Maglemosean 


cultures. To these he gives the name ‘‘ Mesolithic,” contending 
that they are distinct in character from both the Old Stone and 
the New Stone cultures. He then proceeds to give a full and 
fascinating description of the ways of life of the men of the 
Neolithic and Copper Ages. Thirty plates illustrate the text. 


History of the People of England. By ALıce D. GREENWOOD. 
Vol. III. A.D. 1689-1834. (7s. 6d. net. The Sheldon Press.) 
Those who know Miss Greenwood’s two earlier volumes on 
the History of the People of England will welcome this third 
volume, which carries the story down to the Poor Law of 1834. 
The characteristics of Miss Greenwood’s work are well main- 
tained: they are, first, a strong emphasis on the religious 
aspects of the national life; secondly, full treatment of social 
and economic developments; thirdly, numerous references to 
the best and most distinctive literature of the period under 
review ; and, finally, a sane and balanced judgment respecting 
both statesmen and affairs. This very competent text-book 
will be a boon to all young students of the eighteenth century. 


English Industries of the Middle Ages. By L. F. SALZMAN. 
New Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated. (ros. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

This new edition of Mr. Salzman’s book on medieval English 
industries is virtually a new work. The old sections—dealing 
with mining, quarrying, metal-working, pottery, cloth-making, 
leather-working, and brewing—have been thoroughly revised 
and much extended. New sections have been added, treating 
of building, glass-making, and fishing. Above all, more than a 
hundred illustrations, carefully selected by the author himself, 
have been included. Hence the book, which for the last twelve 
years has served a useful purpose, is now immensely enhanced 
in value. 


English Women in Life and Letters. By M. PHILLIPS and 
W. S. TomKINson. (Ios. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The main purpose of this amusing and informing volume is 
to describe in a picturesque manner from authentic sources the 
modes of women’s life during the past three centuries. A brief 
introductory chapter, however, passes lightly over the period 
of the later Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Low life and 
high life, women in the home and women in society, learned 
women and women in the workshop, all are treated with grace 
and discrimination. The charm of the literary part of the 
work, moreover, is greatly enhanced by an amazing wealth of 
apposite illustration. Mr. Johnson, of the University Press, 
from his unique knowledge and unequalled resources, has 
enriched the volume with some 170 delightful prints. After 
reading this book, no one will be able to deny that by judicious 
treatment woman can be made interesting to man. 


History of the People of England: From the Earliest Times to 
1066. By ADELINE I. RusssLL. (2s. 6d. Sheldon Press.) 
The ‘' Bede Histories,” to which the volume before us is the 
latest addition, have as their special function the placing of 
emphasis upon the part played by the Christian Church in the 
development of the culture and humanity of the English people. 
Further, they draw upon literature and art to illustrate their 
theme, and they are unusually rich, for text-books, in quotations 
from original sources. Along these lines Miss Russell has 
written a scholarly, well-balanced, and thoroughly interesting 
sketch of our island’s story up to the Norman Conquest. 


Cities and Their Stories : An Introduction to the Study of Euro- 
pean History. By Dr. EILEEN POWER and RHODA POWER. 
(3s. 6d. Black.) 

The Story of the World. Book VI. The World at War. By M. B. 
SYNGE. Sketch Maps and Chapters on the Western Front 
by Capt. W. A. T. SYNGE. (3s. net. Blackwood.) 

British History, 1327-139). By C. G. WHITEFIELD. (2s. Bell.) 

Charles I in Captivity: From Contemporary Sources. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by GERTRUDE S. STEVENSON. (15s. 
Arrowsmith.) 

A Short History of Ceylon. By H. W. CopRINGTON. With a 
Chapter on Archaeology by A. M. Hocart. (4s. Macmillan.) 

The Great War Between Athens and Sparta: A Companion to the 
Military History of Thucydides. By Dr. B. W. HENDERSON. 
(18s. net. Macmillan.) 

Holinshed's Chronicle as Used in Shakespeare's Plays. 
Dent.) 

Westminster Abbey. By L. E. TANNER. The Music of West- 
minster. By the Rev. E. H. FELtowrs. Windsor Castle 
and the Chapel of St. George. By the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Windsor. The Music of St. George's Chapel. By the Rev. 
E. H. FELLowes. (1s. net. each. Dent.) 


(2s. net. 
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Rural Science. By J. MASON and J. A. Dow. (2s. McDougall.) 

An inexpensive little book, carefully written and well adapted 
to its purpose, which is to provide a three years’ course in rural 
science for schools. The scheme of the book is in accordance 
with that issued by the Edinburgh and Fast of Scotland College 
of Agriculture. This scheme, for which one of the present authors 
was partly responsible, is of course primarily applicable to 
Scottish schools, but for the most part is equally suited to those 
in England. Messrs. Mason and Dow have interpreted the 
scheme very well and the course they give is clearly the work 
of experienced teachers who have learnt their pupils’ difficulties 
and how to overcome them. 


Afurby’s Sets of Minerals and Rocks. 

Messrs. Thomas Murby & Co. have two sets worthy of the 
attention of teachers of geography. (1) A set of thirty Economic 
Minerals and Rocks; (2) a set of thirty Common Kocks— 
Igneous, Sedimentary, Metamorphic, &c. These have been 
selected by Dr. L. Dudley Stamp, Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in 
Economic Geography in the University of London, who has 
compiled a booklet of useful notes on each. The sets can be 
obtained in two forms. One in which the specimens are of 
specially large size and are thus well adapted for class demon- 
stration; (1) in this form costs £3 7s. 6d.; (2) costs £2 18s. od. 
A set of smaller pieces for pupils’ use costs (1) £1 5s.; (2) £1 3s. 
The complete collection should prove of real utility and the 
enterprise of the publishers deserves high commendation. 


New Conceptions in Colloidal Chemistry. By Prof. H. FREUND- 
(ICH. (òs. net. Methuen.) 

Colloidal chemistry is advancing so rapidly that it is difticult 
for any one but the specialist to keep abreast of the latest 
developments. Prof. Freundlich, whose large work on Colloid 
and Capillary Chemistry was recently reviewed in these columns, 
is not only one of the chief authorities on the subject, but has a 
marked capacity of clear exposition. We can heartily recom- 
mend this book to those teachers of physics or chemistry who 
realize the importance of colloid chemistry but have allowed 
themselves to become rusty. 


Compulsory Teaching of Chemistry in Schools. 
(1s. net. Bale.) 

A forceful exposition of the view that, since chemistry plays 
such a vital part in modern civilization, every boy or girl should 
be taught something of it at school. Whether Mr. Koster will 
carry conviction or not is another matter; it seems to us that 
he bases his arguments far too much on the material side of the 
problem, forgetting that the prime object of teaching science in 
schools is education in its widest sense. However, the little 
pamphlet is well worth reading and is likely to provoke a good 
dea! of discussion. 


Practical Physics. By T. G. BEDFORD. (10s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The course described in this volume is based upon the set of 
experiments which have been provided in recent years for the 
students, mostly in their first year at the university, who have 
attended the author’s classes at the Cavendish Laboratory, 
Cambridge. An important feature is the explanatory matter, on 
the theory of the practical work, which has been added in all 
cases where this might be found useful. For the most part, 
the apparatus described is simple, and not beyond the resources 
of the average laboratory. The volume can be recommended as 
a most useful guide, both to teachers and to students. 


Forest, Steppe, and Tundra: Studies in Animal Environment. 
By Maup D. HAVILAND (Mrs. H. H. BRINDLEY). (12s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

To appreciate these ecological essays a considerable know- 
ledge of zoology and a modicum of botany are essential. The 
reader thus equipped will find in these pages a host of good 
things bearing on adaptation to environment, and on other 
matters of general biological interest. Mrs. Brindley has woven 
her own observations with those of previous workers in these 
strikingly diverse regions; and gives a full bibliography for 
each. Her book is more suitable to post-graduate than to 
school days. 


Health : A Textbook for Schools. By M. AVERY. (6s. Methuen.) 

Within recent years resolutions in favour of hygiene finding a 
place in the curriculum have been passed by the Headmasters’ 
Conference, and by the Conference of Headmistresses. This 
book is a level-headed presentment of the need for public and 
for personal hygiene, and of the steps and conduct necessary 
to secure them. It is suitable for use in upper forms of secondary 
and public schools, but should be read by every one who wishes 
to know what has been achieved in the past, what still requires 


By M Koster. 


to be done for the sake of humanity, and the part that he (or 

she) should play in the hygienic fight. 

The Home Preservation of Fruit and Vegetables. By MARGARET 
J. M. Watson. (6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

We should like to see this book in the hands of, and its methods 
adopted by every fruit-grower and market-gardener in this 
country. Much of the deplorable loss and wastage that occurs 
in a ‘‘ good ” year for any given crop could be avoided if these 
methods of preservation were adopted. The book is based on 
courses given by the authoress at the Campden Research Station, 
and is primarily intended for students of domestic science, 
horticulture, &c., but any whose gardens ever produce more 
than is at the moment necessary for the household will find it 
invaluable for every kind of preservable produce. 


The Birds of the British Isles. Third Series: Comprising their 
Migration and Habits, and Observations on our Rarer 
Visitants. By T. A. Cowarp. (ros. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Interest in bird-migration is so widespread that this handy 
volume will be welcomed by a large circle of readers to whom the 
extensive literature on the subject has been hitherto inaccessible. 

Mr. Coward, than whom there is no higher authority, here first 

gives us an epitome of the observed facts, and a most valuable 

expression of his own considered opinion regarding them, and 
then deals with all the birds on the British list, treating them in 
families, and stating when they appear in Britain, whence they 
come, and frequently their courtship and other habits. The 
illustrations, both coloured and photographic, are excellent; the 
former being by Archibald Thorburn, or reproduced from Lord 
Lilford’s great work. 


Elementary Botany: an Introduction to the Study of Plant Life. 
By Dr. W. Watson. (6s. 6d. Arnold.) 

This pleasantly-written book is serviceable both in school 
(class-room and laboratory) and in the field, and is successful in 
correlating the two types of work. A good feature is the associa- 
tion of plant phvsiology with morphological features as these 
come under observation, instead of devoting any chapters 
exclusively to physiology. It is certainly right to combine the 
study of structure with function; though in practice it is not 
always easy. 

Collected Papers of Sir James Dewar, Fellow of Peterhouse and 
Jacksonian Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge, 1875-1923, Fullerian Professor of Chemistry 
an the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 1877-1923. Edited 
by Lady DEwar, with the assistance of J. D. H. Dickson, 
H. M. Ross, and Dr. E. C. S. Dickson. With two Supple- 
mentary Papers not heretofore published, and an Appendix 
and Indexes. 2 Vols. (84s. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The Gardener's Year Book, 1927. (3s. 6d. Williams & Norgate.) 

One Touch of Nature: A Literary Nature Study Reader for 


Bovs and Girls. Arranged by Dr. F. W. TICKNER. (2s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 
History of the Sciences in Greco-Roman Antiquity. By Prof. A. 


REYMOND. Translated by RUTH GHEURY DE BRAY. (7s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

Microbe Hunters. By P. pe KRUIF. (12s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

Elementary Practical Chemistry : Foy Students Preparing for the 
School Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. By E. J. 
HOLMYARD. (2s. Bell.) 

Electricity and Magnetism. By A. PRATT. (3s. 6d. Christophers.) 

The Groundwork of Modern Science. I. A Two-Year Course of 
Experimental General Science. By J. M. Morr. (3s. 6d. 
Longmans.) 

An Introduction to the Theory of Perception. By Sir J. H. PARSONS. 
(18s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Quantitative Analysis. By D. B. BRIGGS. (3s. 6d. Sidgwick & 
Jackson.) 

The Elements of General Zoology : A Guide to the Study of Animal 
Biology, Correlating Function and Structure, with Notes on 
Practical Exercises. By Prof. W. J. DAKIN. (12s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 


Elementary Electricity. By J. NıcoL. Part I. (1s. Selwyn & 
Blount.) : 
Makers of Science: Electricity and Magnetism. By D. M. 


TURNER. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

First Principles of Chemistry. By Dr. F. W. Dootson and 
A. J. BERRY. (6s. Cambridge University Press.) 

Treatise on Thermodynamics. By Prof. M. PLanck. Translated 
with the Author's Sanction by Prof. A. Occ. Third Edition, 
Translated from the Seventh German Edition. (15s. net. 
Longmans.) 
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Practical Social Science : A Laboratory Text-book. 
Lapp. (7s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

A book of this kind brings home to English readers the 
difference between American and English secondary schools. 
It is a text-book for the use of boys and girls, giving “ the 
essential data of social science in the concrete,” together with a 
very large number of problems which can be solved by the correct 
handling and interpreting of the data. The aim of the writer 
is to train the students for intelligent citizenship, as well as to 
prepare them for more advanced work in sociology. The 
subjects are grouped under four main heads, The Citizen and 
Society, Production, Social Welfare, Community Work, and are 
in every case amply illustrated by charts and tables, taken from 
official publications. 


By Dr. J. A. 


The Saint-Simonian Religion in Germany : A Study of the Young 
German Movement. By E. M. BUTLER. (2Is. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

A very readable, as well as scholarly, contribution to the 
history of Saint-Simonism. 


The Book of the Aeroplane. 
(7s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The author of this very readable volume is a well-known 
writer on aeronautical topics. Within the compass of 255 pages 
we are led through a popular survey of all that is interesting 
and important in this latest of technical developments. Begin- 
ning with an historical introduction—with a reminder that it was 
Wilbur Wright’s dictum that “‘ the bird which talks most is the 
parrot, and is the bird which flies least ’’"—we are taken succes- 
sively through chapters on why an aeroplane flies, famous 
flights, races, and records, ground organization, safety prob- 
lems, aeroplane types, construction problems, and aeroplane 
engines. Finally we have a survey of the aeroplane in war and 
the problems of the future. The book is well illustrated with 
plates and diagrams, and we recommend it to all school Jibraries. 


Stability and Seaworthiness of Ships: A Text-book for Officers 
of the Mercantile Marine and foy all Concerned with the 
Loading of Ships. By Prof. T. B. ABELL. (18s. net. 
University Press of Liverpool. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Both the University of Liverpool Press and Prof. Abell are 
to be congratulated on this excellent volume, which fittingly 
emanates from a ‘‘sea-board’’ university. The work is clearly 
written, well-produced, and sufficiently elementary in its mathe- 
matical treatment to enable it to be studied with advantage by 
the various classes of readers for whom it is mainly intended— 
those who have to prepare a ship at its loading port, those who 
have to navigate it, and the marine engineer officers who have 
charge of the apphances for securing stability. 


Pros and Cons: a Newspaper Reader's and Debater's Guide to 
the leading Controversies of the Day (Political, Social, etc.). 
Seventh Edition. By H. Cousens. (2s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

There is a marked tendency in these times to forswear per- 
manent labels, political or other, and to consider public questions 
on their merits, as they arise. To this tendency, which one can 
scarcely help approving, this small volume will minister. It 
ranges over a very wide field, from total abstinence to co- 
education, and from direct action to the sterilization of the 
unfit. Some one has said that a man is well educated when he 
cannot be humbugged by a newspaper. If that is so, this book 
will help on the cause of education. 


(1) Metal-Work. By H. M. Apam and J. H. Evans. 
net. Arnold.) 

(2) Printing and Book Crafts for Schools. 
(10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

(3) Pictorial House Modelling: a Practical Manual Explaining 
how to make Models of Buildings. By E. W. Hosss. (6s. 
net. Lockwood.) 

(1) This is a new edition of a book well known to manual 
training instructors and, while it is impossible to treat metal 
work adequately in some 270 pages, the authors have collected 
here most of the information necessary for elementary classes. 
We are glad to see that the formal course of exercises and 
suggestions for models have been omitted from this edition, for, 
in our opinion, anything which would tend to stereotype a set of 
models and exercises is educationally wrong. The instructor 
must be free to invent, to modify, and, wherever possible, to 
allow full scope to his pupils’ ideas. (2) Printing and bookbinding 
are comparatively new in junior handicraft schools, but are 
very valuable in developing manual dexterity and skill and in 
affording scope for really useful occupations which are well 
suited to those who find woodwork and metalwork too difficult. 


By Captain J. L. PRITCHARD. 


(6s. 6d. 


By F. GOODYEAR. 


Mr. Goodyear has treated the elementary parts of his subject 
admirably, and any handicraft instructor who is seeking new 
worlds to conquer will be well advised to add this little book to 
his library. Some of the illustrations are inartistic and might 
well be replaced by others in future editions, but technically the 
book is quite satisfactory and contains under one cover much 
information otherwise difficult to obtain. (3) Some of the 
suggestions in this book will be found useful for pupils who are 
well advanced in cardboard modelling, but the scheme is too 
haphazard and the details too elaborate for school work. 


Letters of George Gissing to Members of his Family. Collected 
and Arranged by ALGERNON and ELLEN GISSING. (18s. 
net. Constable.) 

Readers who belong to Gissing’s generation will turn the 
pages of this book with pathetic interest. Thev will remember 
him as the scholarly recluse, who scorned the opinions of the 
multitude, lived hard, wrote hard, and died young. During 
the brief three and twenty years of his literary life, he produced 
nearly as many novels, at least half of which are of a kind which 
the educated world will not willingly let die. These letters help 
very materiallv to fill out the picture of Gissing that his admirers 
had so far been able to form, and help also to relieve the som- 
breness of that picture by showing us Gissing as the affectionate 
son and brother. 


Little Mothers and Big Sisters. By Hitpa M. HAttiipay: 
{is. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 

Apella ; or, The Future of the Jews. By A Quarterly Reviewer. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Games for Every Day. By GABRIELLE ELLIOT and A. R. 
FORBUSH. (78. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Register of Mill Hill School, 1807-1926. By E. HAMPDEN- 
Cook. (ros. od., post free. The School Registrar, Mill Hill 
School, London.) 

The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1927: A Directory for 
Writers, Artists, and Photographers. Edited by AGNES 
HERBERT. (3s. 6d. net. Black.) 

Glimpses of Animal Life. By Various Authors. (1s. 9d. Murray.) 

The Dance of Civa: Life's Unity and Rhythm. By CoLium. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Fundamentals of Dress Construction. By SiBYLLA MANNING and 
ANNA M. DoONALDSON, (7s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Lars Porsena or The Future of Sweartng and Improper Language. 
By R. GRAvEs. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Embroidery and Design in the New Stitchery. By ELIZABETH 
G. FOSTER. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

Swimming Chart No. I. Breast Stroke. Prepared by ELIZABETH 
C. TERRY. (Stout Paper, with Metal Kims top and bottom, 
zs. Od. net. Mounted on Calico, rollers, and varnished. 
4s. Od. net. Brown.) 

Skipping Manual. By OLIvE M. 
Brown.) 

Things Seen in Shakespeare's Country: A Description of Strat- 
ford-on-Aton and the Beautiful Countrysiae with which the 
Great Poet was so Closely Associated, and from whose Charms 
and Historic Interest He Derived not a little of his Inspiration. 
By C. HoLLanpb. (3s. 6d. net. Seeley, Service.) 

The Right to be Happy. By Dora RUSSELL. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

Manual of Modern Cookery. By jessie Linpsay and Prof. 
V. H. Mottram. (4s. 6d. University of London Press.) 


NEWMARCH. (2s. 8d. net. 


eee a 


The South and East African Year Book and Guide, with Atlas and 
Diagrams. Edited by A. S. Brown and G. G. Brown. 
33rd Edition, 1927. (Sampson Low.) 

Third Congress of the Universities of the Empire, 1926: Report 
of Proceedings. Edited by Dr. A. HILL. (21s. net. Bell.) 

Professtonal Schools, Post-Graduation Courses, Specialist Studies 
in the Universities and University Colleges of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Session 1926-27. (Universities Bureau of the 
British Empire.) 

Students from other Countries in the Universities and University 
Colleges of Great Britain and Ireland in October, 1926. (18. 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire.) 

The Problem for 1927: Being the Annual Report of the National 
Education Association Presented to the Annual Meeting on 
Tuesday, December 14, 1926. (3d. N.F.A.) 

Education (Scotland): Return Showing (I) Grant-Earning Day 
Schools and Institutions, and (I1) Continuation Classes and 
Central Institutions, with Statistics relating thereto, for 
1924-25. (5s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The “ Chelsea” Form Register. (1s. 4d. net. Philip & Tacey.) 

(Continued on page 190) 
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SPECIAL VALUE IN 
ARTISTIC SCHOOL STATIONERY 


EXERCISE BOOKS 


Foolscap Quarto, size 8 inches by 62 inches. 
Bound in stout, tough Manilla Covers. 
80 pages. 26/6 per gross. 


HESE books can be supplied to order in seven distinct 
colours. The name of the School, &c., is printed for a 
minimum quantity of two gross at a small extra cost. 


` CATALOGUES | All the Stationery sold by the E.S.A. is made of high-grade materials 
` A most comprehensive 1N their own works at High Holborn, and is guaranteed. 


: series of separate | 


` Catalogues issued — ° ° 

"Stationery, Text-Books, Every kind of Stationery 
f ens Pree eee 1 IS IN STOCK, AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE REQUIREMENTS 
: work, Kindergarten, ; 


` Chemicals and chenica i TEEPE 
: ek t-te ` A NEW CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL STATIONERY just issued which 


ea will be gladly forwarded on request. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
HIGHEST GRADE MODERATE PRICES 


THE STANTON 
ALL-WOOD SLIDING LOCKER DESK 


SUPPLIED IN SIX DIFFERENT PATTERNS 
EACH IN FIVE DIFFERENT SIZES. THE 
MOST PERFECT HYGIENIC DESK MADE 


Also Dual Desks, Table Desks, Folding Desks, 
Art Desks, Masters’ Desks, Museum Cases, 
Cupboards, Cloakroom Fittings, Blackboards, 
=a Easels, Honours Boards, Bookcases, Tables, 
STANTON DESK Sliding Folding Partitions, Chairs, and Furniture 

of all kinds supplied direct from the E.S.A, PMAN WITH CHAIR 
Factory. Large stocks of Essential School Furniture are kept available for 
immediate requirements. Estimates and expert advice will be gladly supplied, whether 
for a single article or for the complete equipment of a Technical School or College. 


THE E.S.A. ARE EXPERTS IN EVERYTHING 
APPERTAINING TO SCHOOL FURNITURE 


and will gladly send an Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of particulars, 


The ngage man naa Ltd. 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 
171-181 
HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON - W.C.1 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 
171-181 
HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON - W.C.1 


` 


F 
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London and National Society for Women’s Service. Annual 
Report, 1926. Presented at the Annual General Meetin 
held at Women’s Service House, Westminster, November 
18, 1926. 

Pitman's Textile Educator. No.1. Edited by L. J. MILLs. (1s. 3d. 
Pitman.) 

Bulletin XXXI. Adult Education in Helland, the People’s 
University of Rotterdam, the American Association, Ex- 
Þansion of the World Association, &c. (1s. World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education.) 

University of London. Institute of Historical Research. Fifth 
Annual Report, 1925-26. 

The Book of Common Prayer and Administretion of the Sacra- 
ments and Other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church Accord 
ing to the Use of the Church of England, together with the 
Form and Manner of Making, Ordaining, and Consecration 
of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons: The Book of 1662, with 
Permissive Additions and Deviations Approved in 1927. 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Church Assembly. Prayer Book Measure, 1927: Provisional 
Drafit—sutiect to further Revision by the House of Bishops. 
(Issued February 7, 1927.) (3d. net. Church Assembly. 
S.P.C.K. 

The Praver Book Measure: Speeches delivered by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York to the Convocations at the Church 
House, Westminster, Monday, February 7, 1927. (6d. net. 
Oxford University Press. Cambridge University Press. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 

Plymouth Education Authority. Examination Successes Obtained 
by Students in Higher Schools under the Authority for the 
School Year ended July 31, 1926. (Education Offices, 
Plymouth.) 

Recent Developments in Atomic Theory: Being the Twenty- 
eighth Robert Boyle Lecture, Delivered before the Junior 
Scientific Club of the University of Oxford on June 4, 1926. 
By Prof. C. G. DARWIN. (1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Per Ardua ad Astra: Showtng the Relationship between School 
Training and Future Careers of Pupils. By W. J. STAINER. 
(Brighton Municipal Secondary School for Boys.) 

The Child-Study Society, London. Journal of Proceedings. 
Vol. VI. 1926. (2s.) 

Report of the Committee on Education and Industry (England and 
Wales). First Part. (1s. 6d. net.’ H.M.S.O.) 

The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1927: A Directory for 
Writers, Artists, and Photographers. Edited by AGNES 


HERBERT. (3s. 6d. net. Black.) 
Board of Education. Examinations in Art, Rules and Syliabuses 
for 1927. Rules 110. (4d. net. H.M.S.OQ.) 


The British Science Guild. The Norman Lockyer Lecture, 1926. 
Biology and Human Life. By Prof. J. S. HuXLEy. (Is. 
B.S.G.) 

The Optical Convention, 1926. Catalogue of Optical and General 
Scientific Instruments. (Os. net. Optical Convention.) 
Proceedings of the Optical Convention, 1926. Parts I and II. 

(£3 net. Optical Convention.) 

Bureau of Education, India. Occasional Reports, No. 13. 
Bilingualism (with special reference to Bengal). By M. 
West. (Rs. 2-4 or 4s. Calcutta: Government of India, 
Central Publication Branch.) 

International Education in the Schools of Wales and Monmouth- 
shire, 1922-1926. By the Rev. G. Davies. (Wrexham: 
Hughes.) 

University of London. University College Union Society. 
“These Hundred Years’ : The Oration Delivered by 
Sir Gregory Foster during the Thirtieth Foundation Week on 
Thursday, March 25, 1926. (1s. net. University of London 
Press.) 

Board of Education. Report of the Consultative Committee on 
the Education of the Adolescent. (Paper, 2s. net. Cloth, 
3s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The British Academy. Warton Lecture on English Poetry. 
XIII. Chaucer and the Rhetoricians. By Prof. J. M. MANLY. 
(1s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Guide to Library Facilities and Printed Sources of Bibliographical 
Information. (3d. National Union of Students.) 

Board of Education. Educational Pamphlets, No. 49. Survey of 
Technical and Further Education in England and Wales. 
(1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Pictovial Education. Vol. I. No. 1. (1s. Evans.) 

Universidad Nacional de la Plata. Humanidades : Publicación 
de la Facultad de Humanidades y Ciencias de la Educación 
Dirigida por R. Levene. Tomo XIII. Filosofia y 
Educacion. 


BLACKIE & SON'S LIST 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
THE ABSOLUTE 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 


(Calculus of Tensors) 
By TULLIO LEVI-CIVITA 


Professor of Rational Mechanics in the University of Rome, Fellow of the 
R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei. 


Edited by Dr. ENRICO PERSICO. 
Authorized Translation by Miss M. Lone, late Scholar of 
Girton College, Cambridge. Price 21s. net. 


This book contains a concise and lucid account of the Calculus of Tensors 
by the eminent Italian mathematician who, with Ricci, discovered the 
method, and to whom many of its most powerful developments are 


SPACE AND TIME 


By EMILE BOREL, 


Honorary Director of L'Ecole Normale Supérieure; Professor of Mathe- 
matical Physics in the Faculty of Sciences of Paris; Member of the 
Institute. 


Price 7s. 6d. net. 


A semi-popular account of the Theory of Relativity by one of the most 
distinguished of living French mathematicians. 


BUILDING DRAWING 


with Notes on BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
A Complete First Year’s Course 


By W. ABBOTT, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.M.I.Mech.E., 
Author of *“ An Introduction to Technical Drawing,” and 
W. MILLAR, 
Principal Lecturer in Building Construction, Lauder Technical School, 
Dunfermline. 


Cloth boards, 8s. Mayalsobehadinlimpcloth covers. $s. 


PRACTICAL ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 


For Students of Pharmacy and Medicine 


By I. VANCE HOPPER, Ph.D., A.R.C.S.1., F.I.C., 
and WILLIAM M. CUMMING, D.Sc., F.I.C., 
Lecturers on Organic Chemistry, Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 


Cloth boards, 4g. net. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
CHEMICAL THEORY 


The Elements of Physical and General Chemistry 


By R. M. CAVEN, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., 
Professor of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry. Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


' Demy 8vo. xii. + 320 pp., with 46 Figures. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WRITING OF 
CLEAR ENGLISH 


A Book for Students of Science and Technology 


By F. W. WESTAWAY 
Formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Secondary Schools. 


Cloth boards, Price 3g. 6d. net. 


Catalogue of Scientific and Technical Books on Application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4 
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UEC MMT S 
4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, 4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 HISTORY V4 LONDON, W.1 


CITIES AND THEIR STORIES A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
An Introduction to the Study of European History By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc. 
By EILEEN POWER, M.A., D.Litt., 
and RHODA POWER 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. With 12 illustrations and 5 maps. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


UT 


Third and Revised Edition, in which the narrative has been 
continued up to 1926. 
Demy 8vo. Limp cloth. 133 illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 


detached for examination, and they are numbered so that each 
can instantly be restored to its place. 
A complete list giving contents of each file, will be sent on application. 


(2) at making their earlier efforts at note-taking pleasant, 


iv. Pictures are filed in a SPECIAL FILE, so that each can be them to take a real pride in their history note-book, and 
| interesting work. 


= This book, which has been written for boys and girls T This raar ” suitable for children of 9-12 years of age. 
= between the ages of 11 and 14, is intended to form a back- he para eatures are the ee number of pictures, 
= ground to the study of European history. It tells, in upon which to a great extent the narrative is based, the 
= simple language, the story of twelve famous cities from their attention paid to social and industrial history, exercises 
= foundation up to the present day. Each narrative is told round on the pictures, and references for the teacher or the pupil 
= the main historical events in which the city played a part. to illustrative material for each episode. Summaries 
= There is a useful appendix of exercises and questions on each are included. 

= chapter. asse a 

= ’ 

= ’ 

= oe > HISTORY Sastre BLACK’S ILLUSTRATED 

= In special detachable file portfolios. ach set contains 

= about 75picturesin black and white. Price, each set, 1s.6d. HISTORY NOTE BOOKS 

= Our Early History (from Earliest | The Early Georges (1714-1815)- Edited by G. H. REED, M.A. 

= The Middle Ages (1066-1485). | The British Empire. This Series is now Complete in Six Books. Small _ 
= i ee: ir (1485-1603). | The Royal Navy. is Crown 4to. Price 6d. each. ( 
= e Stuart Pe (1603-1714). Ancient World Emp es. Book I. From Earliest Times 7 Period 

= SPECIAL FEATURES to 1066. ae eee eee aa 
= i. ns and Exercises are provided. Book II. The Middle Ages. | bd y i 
= ii. ee, Notes draw attention to the chief features of the Book III. The Tudor Period. Book VI. Modern Times. 

= and add interesting information relative to them. This series, by assisting young vils to produce 
= ii. Mape included i ist i d Sparen ig ee ate, eee PAS 
= eS po es o ES HEIRS SO NEE EERE aE Ve OR See eee something bright and artistic, aims also (1) at encouraging 
Z 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW 1927 EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 
eee 


WHITELANDS COLLEGE, |{~ 
m cEO. M. HAMMER « co., un. 


CHELSEA, S.W. 3 
Crown Works, St. James’s Road, 
Bermondsey London, S.E. 16 


ETAANAONIANANONANONANONONOOOODONOOLANOOANONDNONOUOODONOAOOO UOD Eee 


aiii 


PRINCIPAL: Miss W. MERCIER, M.A. 


Manufacturers of Fittings for 


SCHOOL, LIBRARY, INSTITUTE, 
OFFICE & LABORATORY, &c., 
CHAIRS Ptkrosks 
MEMORIALS METAL AND STONE 
PARTITIONING FIXED AND FOLDING 


Two Year Courses—for students desiring to be teachers in 
Elementary Schools, including Infant Schools and Schools where 
advanced instruction is organized for children over fourteen. 


Third Year Courses—leading to the London University 
Diplomas in English, Geography, History, or Divinity; and 
special courses in Art, Music, or Needlework, &c. 


One Year Courses—open to Graduates and Certificated 
Teachers. 


One Term Refresher Courses. 
Apply, THE SECRETARY. 


NOW READY NEW VOLUME of MARLBOROUGH'S SELF-TAUGHT SERIES 


CZECH SELF-TAUGHT 


By P. SELVER, B.A. Hons. (Lond.) 


For learning the language by the Natural Method, with Phonetic Pronunciation. Containing Alphabet and Pronunciation. Classified Vocabularies. 
versational Phrases and Sentences, Travel Talk for Railway and Steamboat, General Expressions, Hotel and Rooms, Commercial, Military 
and Naval Terms, Amusements, Photography, Outline of Grammar, Money, Weights and Measures, &c., &c. 


Cr. 8vo. Red Cloth, 4/;- net; Blue Wrapper, 3/- net 


soox DANISH AND ENGLISH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


(MARLBOROUGH’S Series of ENGLISH & FOREIGN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE) 
By JETHRO BITHELL, M.A., and J. H. HELWEG, Cand. Mag. 

Containing Phrases and Letters, Opening Phrases, Closing Phrases, Enquiries relating to Goods, Offers of Goods, Orders and their Execution. 
Shipping Correspondence. Agencies, Situations, Insurance, Finance, Market Reports, Announcements, Letters of Introduction, Complaints and 
Claims. Commercial Terms——Danish-English, English-Danish. Commercial Abbreviations, Money, Weights and Measures. 

Demy 8vo. Fawn Cloth, 3/- net. Fawn Wrapper, 2/- net 
Write for Prospectus of the language required and our New Catalogue of Language, No. 27. 


LONDON: E. MARLBOROUGH & CO. LTD., PUBLISHERS, 51 OLD BAILEY, E.C.4 
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Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the February Competition is awarded to 
“ Katty Ann,” proxime accessit, ‘‘ Magister.” 

The winner of the January Competition has not yet 
applied for his Prize. 

We classify the thirty-four versions received as follows : 

Class 1.—Katty Ann, Magister, Agricola, Lacy, F. W. Mac- 


namara, Anna Knowles Merritt, Pixie, R. P., 
R. A. D., Beetle, J. S., Marsyas, Hibernia, Carpe 
Diem, Glick auf, L. E. P. 


Class IT.—Elfrida, Unsigned version entitled Carpe Diem, 


Katty Ann, J. E. M., Blackheath, Mosella, 
Tula, Intruder, Jawkins. 


Class III.—Astrantia, Llanandras, Pervenche, E. R. S., Hugo, 


B. G. S., Corsi¢res, Rosebery, lch allein. 


PoEM BY RAINER MARIA RILKE 


Du mußt das Leben nicht verstehen, 
dann wird es werden wie ein Fest. 
Und laß dir jeden Tag geschehen, 

so wie ein Kind im Weitergehen 
von jedem Wehen 

sich viele Blüten schenken läßt. 


Sie aufzusammeln und zu sparen, 

das kommt dem Kind nicht in den Sinn. 
Es löst sie leise aus den Haaren, 

drin sie so gern gefangen waren, 

und hält den lieben jungen Jahren 

nach neuen seine Hände hin. 


TRANSLATED BY “ Katty ANN ” 


Spend not thy life its secrets knowing, 
Nay, make of it an holiday, 

On passing hours small thought bestowing, 
As yonder child, so careless going, 

From each breeze blowing 

Takes gifts of blossoms on his way. 


And see how soon are these forsaken— 
No thought to inake of them a store. 

The blossoms from his hair are shaken, 
Where they were willing captives taken, 
Then to the glad young vears that waken 
He stretches out his hands for more. 


a) 


We also quote ‘“ Magister’s ” clever verses which, how- 
ever, required too frequent assistance from added phrases, 
besides being slightly ambiguous about the winds: 

Not too much thought on life bestowing, 
Thy days will all be festal days 

With beauty everywhere outflowing-— 
Just as a child, in all his going, 

With every blowing 

Finds blossoms thick about his ways. 


He never stays to glean and measure 
The precious harvest of the land, 
But, lightly loosing all the treasure 
Self-prison’d in his locks for pleasure, 
To all the dear young years at leisure 
Holds out for more his eager hand. 


“ Katty Ann ” sent two versions, the second also good, 
but losing the curious short fifth line in verse 1, and also 
altering the rhyme scheme. 

We do not mind how many versions a competitor sends 
in, but we think readers will agree that each version should 
be accompanied by a coupon. No doubt this aspect of the 
competition had not occurred to “ Katty Ann.” 

This month we have classified the versions according to 
their metrical perfection in Class I and II. Both classes 
are very good, but Class I contains those that were good 
translations and also adhered to the metre of the original, 
While Class II embraces equally good translations which, 

(Continued on page 194) 


SCHOOL MUSIC in the CORWEN EDITION 


“A Seis impression left as the result of the inspections is that the number of songs learned is much smaller than 


SONGS. 
it should be. The ideal should be to familiarize the pupils with as large and varied a store as possible. . 
SIGHT-READING. 


without the use of books. . 


SONG BOOKS FOR SENIOR SCHOOLS 


6051 


ENGLISH FOLK SONGS FOR SCHOOLS. The words 
edited by Rev. S. BARING-GouLD, M.A. The music edited 
and the accompaniments written by CEciL SHARP, B.A. Con- 
tains 53 songs. Vocal edition, both notations, cloth, 2s. Piano- 
forte edition, voice part in Staff, 6s. Words only, od. Twenty- 
one of the songs may be had separately at 3d. each. 


6335/6 THE SONGS FROM SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


6334 


6321 
6340 


6331 


Collected and edited by T. Maskert Harpy. Two books of 
about 18 songs in each, with the songs arranged as in the 
plays, with notes as to their origin and history. Price 6d. 
each. Pianoforte edition, 3s. 6d. each. 


TUNES FROM THE GREAT COMPOSERS. Col- 
lected and edited by H. COLEMAN. A work for musical 
appreciation and voice training classes. Price: Pianoforte 
edition, 5s.; Vocal edition, 1s. 

THE SHANTY BOOKS, PARTS I and II. 

The popular collections by Sir RicHarp Terry. Each 
part contains about 30 Sailor Shanties for unison singing. 
Price 1s. 6d. each part. Pianoforte edition (2951-2). 6s. net 
cash each. 

THE COMMUNITY SONG BOOK. A collection of 56 
songs and four rounds arranged for unison singing. A 
unique selection. Price 6d. Pianoforte edition, 4s. 6d. 
STANDARD UNISON SONGS. Part I (6261) and TI 
(6262). The success of Standard Duets has led to the 
preparation of this series, which is of an equally high class. 
Vocal editions, Sol-fa or Staff, 6d. each. Staff editions 
with accompaniments, 3s. 6d. 


Sight-reading should form part of every lesson. . . . No real progress in sight- réading is possible 
. . The choice of reading books is very important.—Dr. Somervell. 


LIGHT OPERAS 
FOR SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 


3636 HIGHWAYMAN LOVE. Book by F. R. BELL. 
Lyrics by H. Ers. Music by W. H. BuLLock. The 
book is founded upon the well-known Lovel legend, 
which is so treated that many romantic and humorous 
situations are elaborated. There are two scenes and 
eighteen characters. The acting edition gives full 
details for production. Vocal Score, 7s. 6d.; Acting 
edition (libretto), 2s. 6d.; Words of Lyrics, 6d. 


3569 DOGS OF DEVON. By same authors as above. The 
book is founded upon the exploits of Drake and the 
Revenge, the scene being laid at Plymouth, and is at 
once patriotic, romantic, and humorous. There are 
two scenes and sixteen characters. Full details for 
production are given. Acting edition, 6s.; Sol-fa, 
2s. Od. ; Words of Lyrics, 4d. 


3606 PHILLIDA. The book and lyrics by STANLEY C. 
WEsT. Music by CHASTEY HECTOR. The scene is laid 
in the wild and woolly west, where a Dutchman, 
assisted by his wife and their charming daughters, sets 
up an hostel on Y.M.C.A. lines. The work is humorous 
throughout, and interesting situations are evolved. 
There are two scenes and twelve characters. Full 
directions for production are given. Acting edition, 
5s.; Sol-fa, 4s.; Words of Lyrics, 6d. 


The Curwen Edition contains Music for every type of School and every variety ef Scheel Entertainment. Full Catalogues will be gladly sent en application. 


J. CURWEN AND SONS, LIMITED, 24 BERNERS STREET, W.1 
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These Authors — 


COMPLETE WORKS 


are now obtainable in tasteful Leather-bound 
Pocket Editions. Any one set will be sent you 
for a small initial payment. Let us post you 
a Free Prospectus. 


Sy Ronad Shas 


COMPLETE PLAYS: 12 volumes 
Handsome Special Edition. Blue limp leather, gilt tops. 
Issued in Beautiful Case to match. 


...‘' The set of Shaw’s works arrived in perfect 
order, and I am greatly pleased with the beauty and 
delicacy of the volumes. The case too is worthy of the 
kooks themse'ves.”’—A Glasgow Subscriber. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


COLLECTED NOVELS : 22 volumes 
Bound in full Red leather, gilt tops. Including the 
famous FORSYTE SAGA books. 


- “I am more than delighted with the set of 
Galsworthy, which reached me in perfect condition.’ 
—A Liverpool Subscriber. 


Ru dayerel Kiping 


PROSE WORKS : 24 volumes 
including “Debits and Credits,” Kipling’s latest book. 


POETICAL WORKS : 
Red li np leather, gilt tops. 
... “I can assure you the set of Kipling’s works is 
one of my treasured possessions, and judging from the 
splendid way in which the books are bound, they should 
last a lifetime.” —A Manchester Subscriber. 


THOMAS HARDY 


COMPLETE WORKS: 25 volumes 


Limp leather, Blue and Plum. 


“The complete Edition of Hardy’s Works is 
to- -day to hand. I am more than delighted with the 
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“ bias ” in the curriculum; staffing and 
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modern schools and senior classes; the 
lengthening of school life; the question 
of a leaving examination and the general 
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ing full effect to the proposals contained 
in the Report. 
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Those in brackets include postage. 


1s. 6d. (is. 9d.) 


NATURAL SCIENCE IN 
EDUCATION 
is. 6d. (is. 8}d.) 
TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
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MODERN STUDIES 
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All prices are net. 
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MANCHESTER: York Street. EDINBURGH : 120 George Street 
CARDIFF: I St. Andrew’s Crescent. BELFAST : 15 Donegall Square, W. 
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however, adopted other metres or rhyme schemes. Class 
III do not attain the same standard, though one or two, 
notably “ Astrantia’s,’’ would be quite good if we had 
asked for a poem “ after Rilke.” 

‘“ Agricola ” was more occupied with writing a charming 
poem than with the true meaning of the original, and so 
confused the subject in the first verse : 


As to a child, through green woods straying, 
The west wind, playing, 
Flings many blossoms as they fall. 


And in the second delightful verse he contented himself 
with a poetical simile for the child’s still future youth : 


She never seeks to hoard the dower 
Of petals in her curls entwined, 

But gently frees each clinging flower, 
Which had so gladly stayed an hour, 
And tiptoes for another shower 

Of blossoms from the April wind. 


Another competitor, ‘‘ Glück auf,” also confused the 
subject in the first verse : 


Seek not of life its truth to know, 
Then shall it seem mere revelry ; 

As to the child soft breezes blow 
The blossoms wafted too and fro, 
Accepting so 

Each day of life that dawns for thee. 


Holiday or festival gives a better idea of the present 
meaning of ein Fest. “ Glück auf ” also tails away badly 
at the end and so spoils a clever version : 


The wandering child seems not to care 
To hoard and gather them for aye, 
But tosses lightly from its hair 

The blossoms that would linger there, 
And calls the years yet young and fair 
And beckons them still to stay. 


This last line implies a consciousness on the child’s part 
that mars the simplicity of the whole poem. 


“ Lacy’s ’’ second verse contains some pleasant lines : 


To store the flow’rs, his course delaying, 
The thought-free child nor stays nor stands, 
From out his locks he shakes them playing, 
Wherein they fain would linger staying, 
And to the young years stretches, praying 
For blossoms new, his eager hands. 


The first verse unfortunately omits all mention of the wind, 
thus : 

Just as a child amid the showers 

Of Nature’s flowers, 

Welcomes them all with childish glee. 


‘““Marsyas ” also omits the wind, and drags in the idea 
of sorrow and distress, but we quote his version because 
the rhyme scheme is quite a tour de force : 


What Life may mean, avoid the knowing ; 
Then shall it seem a festal day. 

Let days befall thee in Time’s flowing, 
FE’en as a child, from sorrow going, 

Finds joy bestowing 

Full many a blossom on his way. 


No care to cull and keep distresses— 

A care he little understands. 

Lightly he frees them from his tresses, 

Though fain to be where such duress is, 

And to the years whereof he guesses, 

Dear, fresh, young years, holds forth his hands. 


We commend “ F. W. Macnamara’s ” first verse : 
Seek not this life to weigh and measure, 
Then will it greet thee like a guest. 
Let every day come at its pleasure, 
Be like a child at careless leisure, 


THE TIMEs: “* There is no subject of vital human 
concern about which public opinion has changed so 
much in the last 70 years as it has about the educa- 
tion of women.” 
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Takes from each wind, or East or West. 
Unfortunately the second verse did not nearly come up to 
the same standard. 
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University Tutorial Press 
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THE MATRICULATION FRENCH COURSE. By Prof. 
ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. Fourth Edition. s. 
Includes accidence, elementary syntax, exercises, and 
passages for translation into French. Exercises and con- 
tinuous passages for translation into French such as are 
now set at Matriculation are provided. 


SENIOR FRENCH COURSE. By Prof. WEEKLEy, M.A., 
and CLAUDE GILLI, B.A. $s. 
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NEW JUNIOR FRENCH COURSE. By G. A. ROBERTS, 
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PRELIMINARY FRENCH COURSE. By H. J. CHAYTOR, 
M.A., and H. E. TrRuELoveE, B.A., late Modern 
Language Master at Plymouth College. Third 
Edition. Qs. 6d. 

A beginner’s course leading up to the New Junior French 

Course. Contains grammar and translation from and into 
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MATRICULATION FRENCH ESSAYS. By H. J. CHAYTOR, 
M.A., and Dr. W. G. HARTOG, M.A. Second Edition. 
2s. 3d. 

A carefully graduated course in Free Composition in 

French suitable for examinations of the standard of 

London Matriculation. 


MATRICULATION MODERN FRENCH READER. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By M. B. Fincu, M.A. 8s. 6d. 
Contains prose extracts from present century authors 
and verse extracts from authors of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, with Notes and a complete alpha- 
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NEW JUNIOR FRENCH READER. By J. P. R. MARICHAL, 
L. és L., late Lecturer in French, Queen's University, 
Ontario, and L. J. GARDINER, M.A. 8s. 

The extracts are arranged in order of difficulty, and, as 
far as possible, each extract is made complete in itself. 


FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. By Prof. ERNEST 
WEEKLEY, M.A. Third Edition, Enlarged, With 
Notes and Vocabulary. §s. 

Contains a résumé of the most important rules of syntax, 
accompanied by illustrative exercises, practical hints, and 

a number of graduated continuous extracts for translation. 


GROUNDWORK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. By Prof. 
ERNEST WEEKLEY, M.A. Qs. 6d. 


An introductory book containing the main rules of 
French syntax as they affect composition, general hints 
on the turning of English into French, and a number of 
extracts. The rules are illustrated by examples drawn 
from the extracts for translation. 


Complete Catalogue and Special Catalogue of French 
Textbooks, post free on application. 


University Tutorial Press Ld., 
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of publication. 
The A.M.A. ore, ‘*A marvellous piece of work, to be 
accorded the highest praise. The text is a masterpiece of 
condensation, achieved by careful selection and omission ; and 
yet it describes typical characters and episodes in sufficient 
detail to give a vivid picture of the successive stages of man’s age- 
long struggle towards a rational existence. The numerous black- 
and-white illustrations and diagrammatic maps are excellently 
drawn and constitute an education in themselves. This is with- 
out doubt the best short history of the world that we have seen, 
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Many teachers have endorsed this opinion, 


Cloth boards, $s. 
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By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc., F.R.G.S., author of 

“ The Mediterranean Lands,” &c. With illustrations 


and maps. 
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imaginative study.” — Morning Post. 
“ Vitalizes geographical facts by her revelations of historical, 
religious, and economic developments.” — Dundee Courier. 
12s. 6d. net. 
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Translated from the French by E. D. LABORDE, 
B.A., F.R.G.S., Master at Harrow School. 


A translation of this authoritative and almost classical treatise 
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“ Anna Knowles Merritt ’’ began very ambitiously : 


Would’st thou view life with festal face ? 
O'er its enigmas leave the veil. 


and managed most cleverly to follow it up, but this led her 
to a rather strained prcdominance of genitives : 

Let each day vield thee such a trace 

As is the child’s in Progress’ race, 

Who blossoms’ grace 

Wins for himself in each woe’s trail. 


Far more lyrical is this competitor's second verse : 
To hoard and spare these petals rare, 
Comes no such hest to childish mind; -> 
Lightly he loosens from his hair 
The loving prisoners clinging there : 
With outstretched hands he seeks the fair 
New hours—the dear young year to find. 


Strange how many competitors dragged woes somehow 
into this poem—“ Marsyas,” “ Hibernia ’’ and “ Pixie ’’— 
all join “ Anna Knowles Merritt ” in this fault. 

We wish we had space for many other pleasant versions, 
but we must leave a line or two for comment on the letters 
received. We assure “ Lacy” that we were not at all 
offended by the expression of his preference in the January 
competition ; we lke our competitors to say what they 
think, and we value their co-operation very much. Some 
readers send us most helpful criticism and quotations. 

We think “ Blackheath ” right in sticking to Mass for 
préne as this is sufficiently near to Instruction chrétienne 
que le curé fait chaque dimanche après le premier évangile 
de la messe parotssiale. We had a very kind letter from the 
Rev. Bishop of Pella on this matter; he also gives the 
following interesting note: ‘‘ Capuchin is the species— 
Franciscan the genus of that Order of friar. It is quite 
correct to say Capuchin, or Capuchin friar; but Fran- 
ciscan friar, although correct does not describe the branch 
as does Capuchin.” 
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We thank “ Lacy ” for a friendly letter and for showing 
us a very clever version of Rilke’s poem done by a pupil of 
his and sent hors concours. 

We thank “ Beetle ” for his letter, but we disagree. Our 
reason for feeling sure that faiencerie is a factory, or better 
said, a pottery, is that it was in Spain, where to this day 
one is more likely to find earthenware at the actual works 
—alfareria—than at a shop. One goes to a shop for china, 
or some special make of earthenware such as Triana, but 
ordinary pottery one buys straight from the alfarero who 
makes it. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for a translation into 
English of the following passage from “ Lirica Popular 
Española, by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA : 


Fl propio Dante G. Rossetti hubiera querido por suya esta 
bellisima cancion asturiana, tan delicadamente envuelta en las 
pliegues de sus poéticos símbolos : 

Tengo de subir, subir, 
Tengo de subir al puerto 


Aunque me cubra la nieve. 

Si la nieve resbala ? qué hará la rosa ? 
Ya se va marchitando la mas hermosa. 
Ay mi amor. 

Si la nieve resbala 

¿ Que haré yo ? 


Tengo de subir al puerto, 

Aunque me cubra la nieve. 

Alli esta la que yo quiero. 

Si la nieve resbala ¿ qué hará el sendero ? 

Ya se va marchitando la que mas quiero. 

Ay mi amor. 

Si la nieve resbala 

é Que haré yo ? 
No puede darse poesia culta mas sutil, sugestiva y simbólica que 
esta poesía popular cogida entre la nieve de las montañas de 

(Continued on page 198) 
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Diploma in Swedish Educational Gym- 
nastics, Medical Gymnastics, and Massage, 
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THE LING ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 
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Offices : 10 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 1. 


XAMINATIONS held for 


the Swedish Gymnastic Teachers’ Diploma. 
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—and publishes ‘‘ Good and Bad School Postures,”” 
5s.; Net Ball Rules, 3jd.; Game of Net Ball and 
How to Play it, 1s. ; Rounders Rules, 3 4d. ; Scan- 
dinavian Dances (Series I, II and III), 34d. ; Music to 
Dances, 84d. ; Folk Dances from Many Lands, Music 
and Notes, is. All post free. For these, and Terms 
of Membership, Conditions of Examinations, 
Entrance Forms, Syllabus, &c., applications should 
be made to the Secretary, Miss MARY HANKINSON. 


LIVERPOOL 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1900 


A RESIDENTIAL College offering 


a complete Training in Swedish, Remedial, 
and Educational Gymnastics, Rhythmical and 
Recreative Exercises, Games, Dancing, Sports, &c., 
for students who wish to become Gymnastic and 
Games Mistresses in schools. 


The Course is 24 to 3 years. 
Eighteen acres of grounds for games. Three 
gymnasiums, swimming pool. Special opportunity 
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tion of the Chartered Society of Massage and Medical 
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ASSOCIATION FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
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For Prospectus apply —SECRETARY, 37 Lansdowne 
Road, Bedford. 
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Asturias. En contacto con la misteriosa sencillez de la naturaleza, 
nuestros anónimos poetas del pueble han hallado directamente las 
mismas harmonías sugestivas que en plena cultura universal 
percibió el delicado oido de Rossetti, Maeterlinck y los simbolistas. 
Pero, no obstante esta curiosa relación con el simbolismo europeo, 
nuestra poesía popular, en su manera mas típica, es a la vez mas 
primitiva y mas honda, mas directa y mas penetrante, y en su 
interpretación de la vida y de la naturaleza, mas viril, que la 
fina pero algo afeminada poesia del simbolismo moderno. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 199, must reach the office by the first post on 
March 15, 1927, addressed “ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF THE EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK 
ASSOCIATION.—-Since 1903 the Association has organized fifty- 
two schools, which have been attended by some 11,000 teachers. 
The attractive programme for 1927 (July 25 to August 20) 
announces schools at Scarborough, Bournemouth, Aberystwyth, 
and Tenby. Among the many courses offered are: Pedagogy 
of Handwork, Handicrafts, Art Crafts, Needlecraft, Art, 
Geography, Gardening, Nature Study, Refresher courses for 
Administrators, Headmasters and Teachers of long standing. 
Detailed particulars may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary, 79 Derby Road, Thornbury, Bradford (for 
Scarborough), Mr. H. F. Stimson, Caerlon House, Aberystwyth, 
Mr. H. F. Burrows, The Bungalow, Park Road, Lower Compton, 
Plymouth (for Bournemouth), and Mr. E. T. Davis, County 
Education Offices, Haverfordwest (for Tenby). 


ANGLO-AUSTRIAN INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 
—The first meeting of the Anglo-Austrian Committee for the 
Interchange of Teachers and Students was held at the Austrian 
Legation on February 7, on the kind invitation of the Minister, 
Baron Franckenstein. The following have given their patronage 
to the undertaking: The Duchess of Atholl, Sir William 
Beveridge, Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, Baron Franckenstein, 
sir Alfred Hopkinson, Sir Israel Gollancz, and Sir Rennel! Rodd. 
Two of the patrons, Baron Franckenstein and Sir Alfred 
Hopkinson, were present at the meeting, which was also attended 
by over twenty member», the majority representing the many 
associations and other bodies interested in the furtherance of 
this scheme. Mr. G. R. Parker was elected Chairman of the 
Committee. Dr. Krassnig, who has come to this country as 
representative of the Austrian Government to explore the 
possibilities of establishing this interchange, addressed the 
meeting. A statement of the aims of the Committee, embodying 
Dr. Krassnig’s scheme, is now being prepared and will shortly 
be issued. Though the work is in its preliminary stages, the 
Committee will welcome inquiries from those interested in the 
proposed facilities for interchange. The secretary is Miss M. A. 
Challen, and any inquiries should be addressed to her at 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 

* * * 

THE WORK OF THE TEXTILE Factory.—Textiles form one of 
the most important of British exports at the present time, but 
if we are to maintain our markets in the face of foreign competi- 
tion, the standard of production must always be advancing. 
The operatives are unsurpassed in manipulative skill ; added to 
this, however, there should be a higher standard of general 
intelligence and creative ability. Industrial firms can help by 
providing the necessary environment but, in the end, the matter 
remains with each individual worker to improve his status by 
taking a more intelligent interest in the operations he performs. 
The guidance required can be obtained from technical schools, 
but a wider circle is reached by a publication such as the recently 
issued Pitman’s Textile Educator. This work will be completed 
in thirty fortnightly parts (price 1s. 3d. each). The first issue 
(February 2) contains a number of short *“' lessons ” on most 
varied aspects of cotton and woollen mill operations, ranging 
from elementary chemistry to cotton crop forecasting. 
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| Sales— 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


RANSFER of a successful Finishing School for Girls in beautiful 

country near London. 36 pupils. Magnificent freehold premises 

in large grounds to be let or sold. Receipts average £11,000 per annum. 
Good Profit, Goodwill, £4,000.—No. 5,472. 


ARTNERSHIP, with a view to succession, in old-established 
Boarding School for Girls in the South-West of England. 50 
pupils. Fees, about {100 per annum.—No. 5,757. 


RANSFER of large Day School for Girls in Lancashire, About 

go pupils. Gross Receipts, about £3,000. Premises could be 

rented at £250 per annum. School Furniture, &c., at a valuation. 
Goodwill, £1,000.—No. 5,803. 


RANSFER of Girls’ Boarding and Day School in the West of 
England. 67 girls, including 27 boarders. Frechold premises, 

in an acre of ground, can be rented for {200 per annum. Gross Receipts, 
£3,348. Profit, £530. Price asked for Goodwill, £1,000.— No. 5,889. 


TRANSFER of large Preparatory Day School for Girls in the 
North-West of London. Detached premises to be purchased. 
Gross Receipts, £1,170. For Goodwill, School Furniture, Fixtures, &c., 
£1,000.—No. 5,893. 


Transfers—Amalgamations | 
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AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER of successful Day School for Girls in one of the best 
Residential Suburbs of London. 65 pupils, including a few 
boarders. Gross Receipts, over £2,000 per annum. Long lease to be 
transferred. Price for Gecdwill and part of the £ckcol Furnituie, {Co 
—No. 5,881. 


RANSFER of small Co-Educational Day School in Yorkshire. 

34 pupils. Fees, 6 to 8 guineas per term. Freehold premises 

(valued at £2,000; half could remain on mortgage). For Freehcld 

Premises, Goodwill, and School Furniture, £2,000 would be accepted. 
—No. 5,885. 


“TRANSFER of small and inexpensive Boarding and Day Sched 

for Girls, in a large and healthy residential district in the West cf 
England. Gross Receipts, about £1,000 per annum. Leasehold 
premises, rent, £200 per annum. Price, for Goodwill and all Schcol and 
Household Furniture, about £700.—No. 5,897. 


RANSFER of successful Day School in a South-Western Suburb 

of London. About 40 pupils. Gross Receipts, about £2,000. 

Room for expansion. Price for Goodwill, Furniture, &c., £1,750- 
Freehold premises to be sold ; half on mortgage.—No. 5,898. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. 


THAF BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 1,000,000 vols. 

in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 

largest stock of Educational Books in the British Isles. 
SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES 
Are invited to call or write to 


N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-és-L., 


With a view to obtaining suitable Vacancies. 
No charge for registration. 83% commission on first year’s salary. 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Central House, 


43-47 Kingsway, London, W.0.2 


Supplement to 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD 


No. 692. 


MARCH 1, 1927. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


JUNIOR EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


By GUY N. POCOCK, M.A. 


ILLUSTRATED 
CLOTH BOARDS ls. 6d. 128 PAGES 


This book has all the interest of a well told story and the exercises are noteworthy for their 
freshness and originality. 


J 


FURTHER NEW VOLUMES 
IN 
SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S 


KINGS TREASURIES of LITERATURE 


160 pages 156 More than 
TITLES 


ot less, 
İs. net 


160 pages, 
ls. 4d. net 


32 pp. PROSPECTUS POST FREE 


No. l 
151. “ ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH ’’—SECOND SERIES. 192 pp. 1s. 4d. net. 
152. ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS. By W. H. Hupson. 256 pp. ls. 4d. net. 


153. EOTHEN. By A. W. KINGLAKE. Edited by H. Gorvetr Smitn, B.A. 288 pp. 1s. 4d. net. 
154. AN INTRODUCTION TO BYRON. Edited by Guy N. Pocock, M.A. 192 pp. 1s. 4d. net. 
155. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Dean Swirt. Edited by W. Haptey, M.A. is. 4d. net. 


156. HEROES OF FICTION. By J. C. STOBART, M.A., and M. SOMERVILLE. 1s. 4d. net. 
we 
NEW VOLUMES IN A JUNIOR COURSE IN GRAMMAR 
2s. each. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
Cloth boards. Gilt back and side. 
IN THE DAYS OF ELIZABETH J 
By W. Roy MackLin, M.A. W. S. BEARD’S 
THE COMING OF THE STUARTS ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES 

By Guy N. Pocock, M.A. Without Answers, 2s. 
Prospectus fost free. With Answers, 28. 6d. 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 > 


PDPOP BOR 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


THE SCIENCE OF PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE. By THOMAS FIELDEN, 


Professor of the Pianoforte, Royal College of Music. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
A study of the application of physiological and mechanical principles to the problems of pianoforte technique. 


THE GREAT WAR BETWEEN ATHENS AND SPARTA. $4 companion 


to “ The Military History of Thucydides.” By BERNARD W. HENDERSON, M.A., D.Litt., Author of ‘ Civil War and 

Rebellion in the Roman Empire.” A Companion to the “ Histories of Tacitus.” With numerous Maps and Plans. 18s. net. 

The Westminster Gazelle—“ A man mast be something more than a scholar to be able to write a serious volume of ancient history, 
valuable both to the student of politics and to the student of military science, to make of it a story of absorbing human interest. 
Dr. Henderson has succeeded admirably in doing this.” 


THE SCHOOL KIPLING 


4s. each 


THE JUNGLE BOOK. iustratea. PUCK OF POOK’S HILL.  tustratea. 
THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. inustratea. REWARDS AND FAIRIES. 


The Schoolmaster.—'' We congratulate the famous Macmillan firm in producing special school editions of these notable books. They 
are in handy form, well bound, clearly printed, and superbly illustrated.” 


THE GOLDEN TREASU RY. Selected from the best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English 


Language, and arranged, with Notes, by Francis T. PALGRAVE. With a Supplementary Fifth Book, selected, arranged, 

and annotated by LAURENCE BINYON. 28s. 

The Times Literary Supplement.— By his choice and arrangement of the poems of this book Mr. Binyon has temporarily completed 
‘t The Golden Treasury ’ and permanently improved it.” 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. NEW VOLS. 
KEATS. SELECTIONS. Edited with Introduction and Notes by B. Groom, M.A. Is. 6d. 
DICKENS. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Abridged and Edited by C.F. Knox. Illustrated. 1s. od. 
DICKENS. THE OLD CU RIOSITY SHOP. Abridged by DoROTHY MARGARET 


STUART. Illustrated. Is. 9d. 


SELECTIONS FROM SHELLEY. Edited by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. as. 6d. 
COBBE l | Ss RU RAL RIDES. (Selections), edited with an Introduction, by Guy Boas. Is. gd. 


*.* Complete List post free on application. 


LECTURES ON THEORETICAL PHYSICS. Delivered at the University of 


Leiden by H. A. LORENTZ. Authorized Translation by L. SILBERSTEIN, Ph.D., and A. P. H. TRIVELLI. Vol. I. Aether 
Theories and Aether Models. Edited by H. BREMEKAmMP, Ph.D. Kinetical Problems. Edited by E. D. Bruins, Ph.D., 
and J. REUDLER, Ph.D. With Figures. 12s. 6d. net. 


Jee RL aCe ATES a Re Ea tle es NE Ne ee re ae ce ee ee 
X- RAYS AND ELECTRON S. An Outline of Recent X-Ray Theory. By ARTHUR H. COMPTON, 


Ph.D., Professor of Physics in the University of Chicago. Illustrated. 25s. net. 
Prof. Compton’s book, while designed for the professional physicist who requires a detailed treatment of the current 
status of the subject, will be found appropriate for work in advanced physics classes. 


INTRODUCTION TO CONTEM PORARY PHYSICS. By Karı K. Darrow, 
Ph.D., Member of the Technical Staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. Illustrated. 25s. net. 


This work is organized for class use. It will be found an entirely satisfactory textbook for those courses in contemporary 
and modern physics which are becoming so popular in universities. 


THEORY OF VIBRATING SYSTEMS AND SOUND. By Irvinc B. CRANDALL, 


Ph.D., Member of the Technical Staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. Ilustrated. 20s. net. 
This is a textbook for university classes ; an exposition of the new methods with illustrative applications to present-day 
acoustic problems, a guide to recent and current developments with carefully selected references. 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. A Textbook for Secondary Schools. By CHARLES RALPH Fay, M.A. Illustrated. 7s. 
EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING CIVILIZATION. Three Lectures delivered in the Luther Laflin Kellogg 


Foundation at Rutgers University, 1926. By W. H. Kivparrick, Professor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers’ College,Columbia 
University. 4s. 6d. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL. A presentation of plans and 
ae i the ae Technical Schools, Indianapolis, whereby the interest of the individual is kept paramount. By Miro H. Stuart, 
rincipal. 4s. . 


EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS AND THE MEASUREMENT OF SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT. By 


M. J. VAN WAGENEN, Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology in the University of Minnesota. With Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 
NEW SCHOOLS FOR OLDER STUDENTS. By N. PEFFER. Ios. 6d. net. 
LIBERALISM AND AMERICAN EDUCATION IN THE 18th CENTURY. By ALLEN O. HANSEN, 


Doctor of Philosophy, Columbia University. With an Introduction by Epwarp H. REISNER, Professor of Education, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. ros. 6d. net. 


ESPANA. By A. Marinoni, A.M., Professor of Romance Languages, University of Arkansas. Illustrated. 5s. 
MACMILLAN & GCO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Directory of Educational Associations 


[This List is Copyright. 


HE object is stated only when this is not obvious from 
the title or not known by general repute. Then fol- 
low—(a) the membership total, (b) the yearly subscription, 
(c) the Society’s organ, (d) the telegraphic address, (e) the 
telephone number, (f) the date and place of next annual 
meeting, (g) the (honorary) secretary’s name and office 
address. 
Professional Bodies holding a qualifying Entrance Exam- 
ination for membership or fellowship are distinguished thus : 


[Fellow, F....0+2---.3' Associate, Asst wa oak ace) 


We owe our best thanks to Secretaries for their prompti- 
tude in correcting slips. 

The following no longer appear in the list for reasons 
stated : 

The Secondary Schools Association. This was dissolved 
in 1926. 

The Union of Directors of Music in Secondary Schools is 
now the Music Masters’ Association. 

The Nationa] Association of Education Officers has been 
amalgamated with the Association of Directors and 
Secretaries. 

The Guild of Education as National Service is ‘‘ No 
longer working.” 

The Garton Foundation and the Yorkshire Ladies’ 
Council of Education are omitted by desire. 

The Schools Mutual Aid Society is in abeyance. 

These changes should be noted : 

Féderation Universitaire Internationale pour la Société 
des Nations will now be found indexed as British Univer- 
sities League of Nations Society. 

Libraries and Information Bureaux. See Association of 
Special Libraries, &c. 

Entries referring to “ Appointments Boards,” ‘* Training 
of Teachers,” ‘‘ University Extension,” will be found under 
these sub-headings. 


Aecountants, Chartered, in Ireland, Institute of. 
195. Fellows, £6 6s.; Associates in Practice, {£4 48.3 
Associates not in Practice, £r 1s. (e) Dublin 5469. 
(f) May, 1927. Mr. G. Brock, 39 Fleet Street, Dublin. 


Aecountants, Institute of Chartered, in England and Wales. 
[Fellow, F.C.A.; Associate, A.C.A.) 7,242. Fellows: 
London, £5 58.; Country, £3 35.; Associates, {2 23. 
and {x 18. (c) The Accountant. (d) Unravel, Ave, 
London. (e) London Wall 3650. (f) May 4, 1927, at 
Hall. Hon. George Colville, Moorgate Place, E.C. 2. 


Accountants, London, Association of. 
[Fellows, F.L.A.A.; Associates, A.L.A.A.] By examina- 
tion. 2,700. Fellows, £4 4s. and £3 3s.; Associates, 
£2 128. 6d. and £1 11s. 6d. (c) Certified Accountants’ Jour- 
nal, (d) Laofact, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 5163. (f) 
May. Mr. J. C. Latham, F.L.A.A., A.S.A.A., 50 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Actuaries, Institute of. 
(Fellows, F.I.A.; Associates, A.I.A.] 943. Fellow, £3 3s. ; 
Associate, {2 2s.; Students, {1 1s. (c) Own Journal. 
(e) Central 1710. (f) First Monday in June. Messrs. Wm. 
Penman and H. E. Melville, Staple Inn Hall, W.C. 1. 


Adult Education, World Association for. 
To promote co-operation between adult educational institu- 
tions. 1,500. 6s. (c) Own Quarterly Bulletin. (e) Museum 
0867. Miss Dorothy W. Jones, 16 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Adult School Union, National. 
Adult education and social service. 50,000. 
and all. (d) Aduscolun phone London. 
(f) London, March 5-6, 1927. 
30 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 


Agricultural Examination Board, National. 
(Agriculture, N.D.A.; Dairying, N.D.D.] Apply to the 
Secretary, Royal Agricultural Society of England, 16 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1; or Secretary, Highland and Agricultural 
Society, 3 George IV Bridge, Edinburgh. 


£1 1s. (c) One 
(e) Museum 5492. 
Mr. George Peverett, 


Reproduction is forbidden.} 


American University Union, British Division. 
To serve as a bond between the universities of United States 
and those of European nations. 193. $100-$500. (c) 
Educational Record (Washington, D.C.) (d) Ameriunig, 
Westcent. (2) Museum 5077. (f) November, 1427, New 
York. Mr. S. P. Duggan, 522 v. Avenue, New York City. 
Mr. R. H. Simpson, 50 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Anglo-Belgian Union, Educational Sub-Committee. 
goo. £1. (c) Anglo-Belgian Notes. (e) Gerrard 8211. 
Mr. Algernon Maudslay, C.B.E., 35 Albemarle Street, W. 1. 


Anglo-Danish Students’ Bureau. 
To give information on university and general educational 
matters. (d) Uniburb. (e) Museum 4108. Mr. J. H. Helweg, 
50 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Anglo-Italian Literary and Dante Society. 
125. £1 Is. (f) December 21, 1927. Mrs. Stanley Roe, 74 
Grosvenor Street, W. 1. 


Anglo-8panish Society. 
450. £I Is. (2e) Mayfair 6583. (f) February, 1928. 
L. E. Elliott, 5 Cavendish Square, W. r. 


Apothecaries, Society of. 
(Licentiate, L.M.S.S.A.] 
Court of Examiners, 
E.C. 4. 


APPOINTMENTS BOARDS. 


University of Birmingham. 
(e) B'ham Cent. 2149. Mr. John H. Costain, M.A., The 
University, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


University of Cambridge. 
(d) Appointments, Cambridge. (e)627. Mr. H. A. Roberts, 
M.A., Secretary; Mr. C. C. V. R. Sells, M.A., Assistant 
Secretary ; Mr. R. S. Goodchild, M.A., Educational Secre- 
tary, University Offices, St. Andrew's Street, Cambridge. 


Durham Colleges. 
(d) University Offices, Durham. (e) Durham ro, Mr. H. G. 
Theodosius, University Offices, 38 N. Bailey, Durham. 


University of Edinburgh. 
Mr. T. A. Joynt, The University, Edinburgh. 


University of Glasgow. 
(2) Western 3990. Mr. J. Thomson, M.A, B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S.E., The University, Glasgow. 


University of Leeds. 
(d) Leeds University. (e) Leeds 20251. 
B.Sc. Lond., The University, Leeds. 


University of Liverpool. 
(e) Royal 5460. Mr. S. Pryce Parry, M.A., The University, 
Liverpool. 


University of London. 
5s. (d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (2) Museum 6344. 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Oxford University Appointments Committee. 
(d) Appointments, Oxford. (e) Oxford 3,225. Mr. Rolang 
Truslove, M.A., Acland House, 40 Broad Street, Oxford. 


University of St. Andrews. 
Mr. J. C. Gordon MacMilian, M.A., LL.B., The University, 
St. Andrews. l 


University of Sheffield. 
(e) Central 1685. Mr. W. M. Gibbons, Registrar, University 
of Sheffield. 


University of Wales. 
5s. (d) University, Cardiff. (e) 1785. Mr. D. Brynmor 
Anthony, M. C., M.A., University Registry, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff. 


Archaeological Aids Committee. Association for Reform of 
Latin Teaching. 
To circulate among schools archaeological (Greek and 
Roman) materials useful for teaching. 28. £115.; 103. 6d, 
after second year of membership. (c) Latin Teachs 
Miss J. O. Forrester, County Girls’ School, Lowlands Road, 
Harrow. 


Mise 


(e) City 6034. 


Mr. Frank Haydoa, 
Apothecaries’ 


Hall, Water Lane, 


Mr. W. R. Grist, 
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Architects, Royal Institute of British. 
{Fellow, F.R.I.B.A.; Associate, A.R.I.B.A.; Licentiate, 
L.R.I.B.A.] 1,389. Fellows, £5 58.; 2,412, Associates, 
£3 38.; 2,150, Licentiates, £3 3s. (c) Own Journal. (d) 
Ribazo, Piccy, London. (e) Mayfair 0434 and 0435. 
(f) May, 1927, London. Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A., 9 Con- 
duit Street, London, W.1. 


Art Masters, National Society of. 
(Fellows, F.S.A.M.] 800. £r 118. 6d. (full-time teachers) 5 
158. (part-time). Probationary Members, ros. 6d. (c) Own 
Journal, (e) Museum 0658-9. (f) January. Mr. Alfred 
Shuttleworth, A.R.C.A., 29 Gordon Square, W.C. r. 


Arts, Royal Society of. 
3,000. £3 38. (c) Own Journal. (d) Praxiteles, Westrand 
London. (e) Gerrard 5610. (f) June, at Society’s house. 
Mr. G. K. Menzies, M.A., 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 


Art Teachers’ Guild. 
For those interested in the teaching of Art. 300. Iss. 
(c) The Record. (f) January, 1928. Miss M. Lenn, 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, Incorporated Association of. 
7,600. {2 28. (c) The A.M.A.and Year Book. (d) Incorama, 
Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. (f) January, 
1928. Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Assistant Mistresses in Secondary Schools, Association of 
(Incorporated). _ 
6,400. {13 Associate, 5s. (e) Museum 0658 and 0659. 
(f) January, 1928. Mrs. Gordon Wilson, 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. 


Associated Board of The Royal Academy of Music and The Royal 
College of Music for Local Examinations in Music. 

(d) Associa, London. (e) Museum 1710. (f) July. Mr. James 
Muir, 14 and 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Association of Special Libraries and Information‘Bureaux. 
200. Members, {2 2s.; Associate Members, {1 1s. (d) 
Astiburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0749. (f) Sep- 
tember, Cambridge. Mr. Guy W. Keeling, B.A., 38 Blooms- 
bury Square, W.C. r. 


Astronomical Association, British. 
For the encouragement of the study of astronomy. School 
affliation fee annually, {1 1s. Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Mr. E. O. Tancock, Wellington College, Berks. 


Blind, College and Association of Teachers of the. 
260. 10s. (c) The Teacher of the Blind. (e) Battersea 4621. 
(f) June, London. Miss M. M. R. Garaway, ‘‘ Linden Lodge,” 
26 Bolingbroke Grove, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 11. 


Board of Education. 
(e) Victoria 9800. Sir Aubrey V. Symonds, K.C.B., White- 
hall, S.W. 1. 


Board of Education Library. 
Open Monday to Friday, ro—5; Saturday, 1o—r. 
Charles Street, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 


Book-keeping Teachers, Association of (Ltd. by Guarantee). 
(Fellows, F.B.T.; Associates, A.B.T.; Members, M.B.T.] 
480. Fellows, 123. 6d.; Associates, 1os.; Members, 5s. 
(c) The Book-keepers’ Magazine, (e) Gillingham (Kent) 165. 
(f) February, 1928. Mr. W. J. A. Knight-Rawlings, F.I.S.A., 
109 Rock Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. 


British and Foreign School Society. 
The promotion of popular education at home and abroad. 
£1 13.3 Life, £10 ros, (c) Educational Record. (e) Central 
7969. (f) May, 1927. Mr. E. N. Fallaize, 114 Temple 
Chambers, E.C. 4. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
3,500. Life, £15; annual £1 1083. and £1. (c) Annual Report. 
(d) Sciasoc. (e) Gerrard 7213. (f) Leeds. Mr. O. J. R. 
Howarth, O.B.E., Burlington House, W. 1. Education 
Section: Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 


British Universities League of Nations Society. 
To examine, support, and influence the development of the 
League of Nations. 3,000. Minimum, 1s. (c) Headway and 
The New Ambassador. (d) Freenats, Knights, London. 
(e) Sloane 6161. (f) July 9-13, Congress (place uncertain). 
Mr. C. W. Judd, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W. 1. 


British Science Guild, The 
Membership, tos.; Fellowship, 21s. (¢)Regent 5089. Miss 
A. D. L. Lacey, 6 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
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Cadet Association, Public Secondary Schools. 
64. £1 1s. per Corps. (c) Camp Magazine. (f) June (first 
week), Birmingham. Rev. Telford Varley, Cadet Lieut.-Col., 
Ripple Rectory, nr. Dover, Kent. 


Cambridge Highest Grade Schools Examinations Syndicate. 
Mr. T. G. Bedford, M.A., 61a St. Andrew’s Street, 
Cambridge. 

Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. 
(d) Syndicate, Cambridge. (e) Cambridge 579. Mr. W. N. 
Williams, M.A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge. 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. 
(c) Annual Report. (d) Ameliorate, Dunfermline. (e) Dun- 
fermline 398. (f) March 11r, Dunfermline. Lt.-Col. J. M. 
Mitchell, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., East Port, Dunfermline. 


Catholic Colleges, Conference of. 
150. 1. Very Rev. Canon Driscoll, M.A., D.D., Cardinal 
Vaughan School, Addison Road, W. 14. 


Catholic Education Council. 
To represent the interests of Catholic Education in Great 
Britain. 101. (d)41 Temple. (e) City 1066. (f) April 13. 
Sir Francis Anderton, K.C.S.G., 2 King’s Bench Walk, 


Temple, E.C. 4. 
Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers Association 
(incorporated). 
(c) Women’s Employment. Miss M. G. Spencer, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Central Library for Students. 
To lend to students, through local hbraries, standard 
books costing not less than 6s. Galen Place, Bury 
Street, London, W.C. r. 


Chemistry, Institute of (Royal Charter, 1885 (Founded 1887). 
[Fellow, F.I.C.; Associate, A.I.C.] Fellows, 1,764, £2 2s. ; 
Associates, 3,424, ¢1 11s. 6d.; Students, 710, ros. (c) 
Journal and Proceedings, (e) Museum 2406. (f) March ır, 
1928, London,. Mr. Richard B. Pilcher, O.B.E., F.C.1.S., 
30 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Child Study Society, London. 


For the scientific study of children. 500. ros. 6d. and 
7S. 6d. (c) Proceedings. (e) Victoria 3739. (f) April 28, 
1927. Miss Henrietta M. Richards, 90 Buckingham 


Palace Road, S.W. 1. 


Church Education Corporation. 
(d) 34, c/o Citizenry, Churton, London. (e) Victoria 3379. 
Mr. Chas. C. Osborne, 34 Denison House, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 


Church Schoolmastersand Schoolmistresses’ Benevolent Institution. 
14,000. 28. 6d. (c) School Guardian. (dì) Nat. Society Vict. 
(e) Victoria 6881. (f) June, London. Mr. Tom M. Pettitt, 
21 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Class Teachers, National Federation of. 
10,000. Is. (c) The Class Teacher. (f) September, 1927, 
York. Mr. Henry T. Morgan, 60 Chesterfield Road, St. 
Andrew’s, Bristol. 


Classical Association. 
Over 2,000. 58. and 5s. entrance fee. (c) Own Proceedings. 
(f) January, 1928, London. Mr. E. Norman Gardiner, 
D.Litt., Triangle Offices, 61 South Molton Street, London, 
W. I. 


Classical Association of Scotland. 
310. 5s. (c) Own Proceedings. (f) March 11, 1927, Glasgow. 
Mr. H. D. F. Kitto, B.A., Lecturer in Greek, University. 
Glasgow. 

College of Preceptors. 
(Fellow, F.C.P.; Licentiate, L.C.P.; Associate, A.C.P.] 
700. 108. 6d., holders of College diplomas; £1 1s. others. 
(d) Preceptors, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 0635. 
(f) April, 1927, at Office. Mr. G. Chalmers, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Commerce Degree Bureau. 
University of London. Assists External Students studying 
for London B.Com. Degree and other analogous work. 
(d) Becomburo, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 6344. 
Mr. H. J. Crawford, B.A., 46 Russell Square, W.C. ır. 

Commerce, Faculty of Teachers in. 
[Fellows, F.F.T. Com.; Associates, A.F.T. Com.] 800. 
From tos. 6d. to {1 Is. (c) Teacher in Commerce. (e) 
Central 894. (f) Whitsuntide, Liverpool. Mr. A. James, 
133 Edmund Street, Birmingham. 
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Commercial Teachers, The Incorporated Society of. 
[Fellow, F.C.T.; Associate, A.C.T.] 200. 12s. 6d. (c) The 
Commercial Teacher. (e) City, Manchester 188. (f) July, 
Manchester. Mr, T. Booth Brown, 63 Deansgate Arcade, 
Manchester. 


Conference of Educational Associations. 
Affiliated associations, 54. Not exceeding 1,000 members, 
£2 128. 6d.; 1,000-2,000, £3 138. 6d.; 2,000-3,000, 
£4 148. 6d.; 3,000-5,000, £5 15s. 6d.; 5,009-8,000, 
£6 16s. 6d.; over 8,000, {10 ros. (c) Report issued in 
March. (e) Museum 0658. (f) January, 1928, University 
College. Miss M. A. Challen, B.A. 

Continuative Teachers’ Association. 
To promote Continuation Education. 1,000. 2s. (c) 
The Continuative Teacher. (f) December, 1927, London 
Day Training College, Southampton Row, W.C. i. Mr. 
W. J. Kenyon, 33 laa Road, Finsbury Park, N. 4. 

County Councils Associatio 
(c) Official Gazette. (d) Pcombinea, Churton, London. (e) Vic- 
toria 0299. (f) March 23, 1927, London. Mr. S.M. Johnson, 
84 Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 

Dalcroze Eurhythmics, London School of. 
(d) Eurhythm, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 2294. 
Miss Alice Weber, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 


Dalcroze Society, The. 


300. Teachers, 7s. 6d.; non-Teachers, 

Membership, £5 5s. (c) The Journal. 

17 Gower Street, W.C. r. 
Dalton Association. 

150. 58. (e) Western 5284. 

Gardens, London, S.W. 7. 
Deaf, National College of Teachers of. 

473- 0s. (c) Teacher of the Deaf. (e) Sydenham 3744. 

Mr. A. F. Boyer, School ok the Deaf, Versailles Road, 
Anerley, S.E. 20. 


Deaf, Teachers of the, National College of, Incorporated, Scoto- 
Irish Branch. 
To further the cause of deaf education. 83. ros. (c) Teacher 
of the Deaf. Mr. J. S. Barker, Royal Deaf Schools, 
Edinburgh. 

Deaf, Union of Teachers of, on the Pure Oral System. 
loo. 23. 6d. March 15. Capt. H. L. Ingram, 25 Casslee 
Road, Catford, S.E. 6. 

Decimal Association. s 
Adoption of Decimal Coinage and Metric Weights and 
Measures. 400-500. £I Is.; Associates, 10s. 6d. (c) Deci- 
mal Educator. (d) Central 2250. (e) Central 2250. Miss E. 
Merry, 230 Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 2. 


Dental Board of the United Kingdom. 
(d) Dentibord, Eusroad. (e) Langham 2501. (f) May, at 
Office. Mr. Norman C. King, 44 Hallam Street, W. 1. 
Directors and Secretaries for Education, Association of. 
220. £2 (f) January, 1928, London. Mr. F. H. Toyne, 
B.A., 54 Old Steine, Brighton. 


Domestic Studies, National Council for. 
(e) Rusholme, Manchester 446. 
Examination Secretary, Miss K. M. 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Domestic Subjects, Association of Teachers of. 

1850. 158. (c) Practical Education, (e) Museum 0658. 
(f) May 28, Manchester. Miss K. Mildred Buck, 30 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 

Drawing Society, The Royal. Incorporated 1902. 

(d) Roydrasoc Parl, London. (e) Victoria 5933. (f) Jan- 
uary, 1928. Miss E. Rust, 18 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 1. 

Economic History Society. 

500. 10s. 6d. (c) Economic History Review. (f) July, 1927, 
London School of Economics. Dr. Tickner, Ellastone, 
Askew Road, Sandy Lodge, Northwood; and Dr. Eileen 
Power, 20 Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 1. 

Education Authorities in Scotland, Association of. 

38. (e) Edinburgh (Central 23620). (f) May. Mr. W.H. 
Mill, Solicitor Supreme Courts, 58 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


Education Committees (England, Wales, and Northern Ireland), 
Association of. 
260. 3 to 19 guineas. (c) Education, (f) June 9 and 1o, 
1927, Caxton Hall, London. Mr. Percival Sharp, Thorn- 
hurst, Clarkehouse Road, Sheffield. 


Life- 
1876. 


tos. 6d.; 
(e) Mus. 


Miss Rennie, 35 Cornwall 


(f) November, London. 
Buck, 30 Gordon 


Education Committees, Wales and Monmouthshire, Federation of. 
27. £2 2s. to £8 8s. (e) Cardiff 2663, Merthyr, 249. Mr. 
John J. Jackson, B.A., Director of Education, Cardiff, and 
Mr. Rhys Elias, M. A., Director of Education, Merthyr 
Tydfil. 

Education Guild, The. 

To promote co-operation and facilitate interchange of 
opinion among all persons interested in the study and 
practice of education. Minimum f1 1s. (e) Museum 1950. 
(f) First or third week in January. Miss N. Dalzell, 9 Bruns- 
wick Square, W.C. 1. 

Education in Industry and Commerce, The Association for. 
For the encouragement of definite educational work in 
industrial and commercial undertakings. 60 (chiefly firms). 
Associated firms, £5 58.; individuals, {1 138. (c) Proceedings. 
(f) June 28, 29, 30, 1927, London. Mr. R. W. Ferguson, 
B.Sc., 36 Linden Road, Bournville, Birmingham. 


Educational Facilities Association. 
Mr. C. Cooley, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Educational Handwork Association. 
An Association for the development of modern School 
practices. 4,500. 5s. (c) Educational Handwork. (f) Junert, 
1927. Mr. Wm. Osborn, 24 St. Ives Grove, Armley, Leeds. 


Educational Institute of Scotland. 
For those engaged in teaching in Scotland. [Fellow, 
F.E.1.S.; Associate, A.E.1.S.] 22,461. £I 28. 6d. (c) Scottish 
Educational Journal. (d) Institute, Edinburgh. (e) Edin- 
burgh 23216 and 23217. Mr. T. Henderson, B.Sc., F.E.1.S., 
47 Moray Place, Edinburgh 
Educational Institutions, Union of. 
85. (d) Unedin, Birmingham. 
ber 25, 1927, Birmingham. 
poration Street, Birmingham. 
Educational Settlements Association. 
To promote adult education on a community basis. Mini- 
mum, {1 1s. (c) The Common Room. (e) Museum 7284. 
July 8-11, 1927. Dr. B. A. Yeaxlee, 150 Southampton 
Row, W.C. 1. 
English Association, The. 
To promote the due recognition of English as an essential 
element in the national education. 6,500. 7s. 6d. Life, 
£5. (c) Own Bulletin. Mr. A. V. Houghton, 4 Buckingham 


(e) Central 3788. (f) Octo- 
Mr. A. Percy Dent, 174 Cor- 


Gate, S.W. I. 
English Folk Dance Society. 
11,000. f1 1s. d. (c) Journal and E.F.D.S. News. (å) 


Museum 4580. (f) Morley Hall, Hanover Square, March 16, 
1927. Mr. Bertram Gavin, 107 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
Esperanto Association, British (Incorporated). 
[Fellow, F.B.E.A.] 1,500. 5s. (c) British Esperantist. 
(d) Esperanto, Westcent, London. (e) Holborn 4794. 
(f) Easter, Cheltenham. Mr. Montagu C. Butler, L.R.A.M., 
17 Hart Street, London, W.C. r. 
Eugenics Society. 
600. Fellow, £1 1s.; Member, 10s. (c) The Eugenics 
Review. (d) Heredity (Souwest) London. (e) Sloane 2086. 
Mrs. C. B. S. Hodson, 20 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 
Experiment and Research in Education, Society for. 
300. 10s. (f) January, 1928, University College, London. 
Mr. Edward Daws, Yellowsands, Bembridge, Isle of Wight. 
di Council of Pe of Teachers in Bristol, Somerset, 
Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire. 
35. £1 ts. Mr. H. PER 34 Belvoir Road, St. Andrew’s 
Park, Bristol. 
Federal Lectures Board. 
(Child Study Society, Education Guild, Froebel Society and 
Junior Schools Association, Nursery Schools Association). 
Miss M. G. Ostle, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 
Food Education Society, Incorporated. 
Education in dietetics and hygiene. (c) National Health, 
(e) Vic. 7145. Mr. Charles E. Hecht, M.A., 24 Tufton Street, 
Dean’s Yard, S.W. 1. 
Friends, Central Education Committee of the Society of. 
(1) General Education : Mr.C. E. Stansfield, M.A., 70 North- 
court Avenue, Reading. Tel. 738. (2) Sunday Schools and 
Children’s Work. Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W. 1. 
Tel. 8164 Museum. (3) Adult Education: Mr. R. Davis, 23 
Fox Hill, Selly Oak, Birmingham. Tel. 8 Selly Oak. 
Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 
270. 6s. (f) January 4-7, 1928, Sidcot School, Winscombe, 
Somerset. Mr. L. H. Gilbert, M.A., Bootham School, York. 
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Froebel Educational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Training College for Teachers, Grove House, Roehampton 
Lane, S.W.15. Demonstration School, Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Principal, Miss E, E. Lawrence. 

Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. (Founded 1874.) 
To further the best methods and ideals in education. 2,500. 
7s. 6d. (c) Child Life. (e) Museum 0615. (f) January, 1928. 
Miss M. G. Ostle, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. r. 

Froebel Union, National. 
The Examining Board for the Froebel examinations. 
(e) Regent 5605. Miss H. M. C. Coutts, B.Sc., 18 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. 


Future Career Association. 


400. (d) Fucasson, Fulroad, London. (e) Kensington 2951, 
2952. Mr. H. Becker, Roland House, Old Brompton 
Road, S.W. 7. 


Geographical Association. 
To encourage the study of geography. 4351. Ios. and 5s. 
(c) Geography. (d) Fleure, University, Aberystwyth. (f) 
April 8-11, 1927, Liverpool; January, 1928, London. 
Prof. H. J. Fleure, D.Sc., 11 Marine Terrace, Aberystwyth 


Geographical Society, Royal. 


6,300. £3. (c) Geographical Journal. (d) Obterras, South- 
kens, London. (e) Kens. 2648. (f) June 20, 1927, Aeolian 
Hall. Mr. A. R. Hinks, C.B.E., F.R.S., Kensington Gore, 


S.W. 7. 


Geologists’ Association, The. 
1053. Ios. (c) Proceedings. February 3, 1928, University 
College, London. Mr. E. E. S. Brown, F G.S., 22 Wisteria 
Road, Lewisham, S.E. 13. 


Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
(e) Central 5928. Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Litt.D., 1 Plowden 
Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Girls’ Friendly Society. 

(c) The Workers’ Journal. (d) August, Sowest, London. 
(e) Victoria 2521. Miss Mytton, Townsend House, Greycoat 
Place, S.W. 1. 


Girls’ Public Day School Trust, Ltd., The. 
(e) Victoria 5835. (f) July, 1927, Broadway Court, West- 
minster. Mr. A. Maclean, Broadway Court, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 


Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
103. (e) Central 3121. (f) May 6, 1927, Criterion Restaurant. 
Mr. A. F. Mullins, 5 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

Governesses’ Benevolent Society of Scotland. 
Assists governesses in temporary difficulties. Has residence 
and registry at 10 Gloucester Place, Edinburgh. (e) 20781. 
Mr. C. E. W. Macpherson, C.A., 6 North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Graduates, London, The Twentieth Century Society of. 
750. 2s. 6d. (d) Museum 0937. (f) May 5, 192%. Mr. G. F. 
Troup Horne, BM/X Xth, London, W.C. 1. 

Grammatical Reform, Standing Committee on. 
To promote the use of uniform terminology for all languages. 
Miss Edith Hastings, 180 Elm Park Mansions, S.W. ro. 


Guildhall School of Music. 
(d) Euphonium, Fleet, London. (e) Central 4459. Mr. H. 
Saxe Wyndham, John Carpenter Street, Victoria Embank- 
ment, E.C. 4. 


Handicraft Teachers, The Institute of (Incorporated). 

To promote educational handwork and the professional 
interests of its members. [The Institute’s College of Handi- 
craft; Fellow, F.Coll.H.; Member, M.Coll.H.; Associate, 
A.Coll.H.] 1,250. 15s. (c) Practical Education and School 
Crafts. (d) Judd, Brighton. (f) April 18, Prov. Training 
College, Moray House, Edinburgh. Mr. J. H. Judd, 
M.I.Mech.E., F.Coll.H., 143 Preston Drove, Brighton. 


Headmasters’ Conference. | 
To discuss educational questions which affect schools in 
close connexion with Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 
171 (including 23 Oversea Dominion Schools). £r Is. 
(c) Own Bulletin. (d) 52 Temple. (e) Centraloz51. (f) Jan- 
uary, 1928. Mr. W. A. Bulkeley-Evans, C.B.E., M.A., 
5 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Head Masters, Incorporated Association of. 
750. £2 2s. (c)Own Review. (e) Museumo658. (f) January, 
1928. Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas, Hackney Downs School, 
Clapton, London, E.5, and Mr. F. R. Hurlstone-Jones, 
Holloway School, Hilldrop Road, N. 7, 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. Ir. 


Headmistresses’ Association (Incorporated 1898). 
480. £2 (minimum); Overseas, £1 1s. (e) Museum 0658. 
(f) July 1 and 2, 1927, Oxford. Miss Ruth Young, 29 Gordon 
Square, W.C. 1. 
Headmistresses, Association of, London Branch. 
60. 5s. Miss E. A. Jones, M.A., County Sec. 
Broomwood Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 11. 
Head Teachers, National Association of. 
4035. 4S. (c) Head Teachers’ Review. (f) June 4-7, Liver- 
pool. Mr. H. J. Jackson, Seymour Road, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham. 


Historical Association, The. 


School, 


4,500. 10s. (c) History. (f) January, 1928, London. Mr. 
F. J. Weaver, M.A., 22 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

Historical Society, Royal. 
To encourage Historical Research. 790. £2 2s. (c) Trans- 


actions. (e) Museum 0476. (f) Second Thursday in Feb- 
ruary, 1928, 22 Russell Square, W.C. Mr. H. E. Malden, 
M.A., 22 Russell Square, W.C. r. 


Home-Reading Union, National. 
Encouragement of systematic reading. 3,000. 7s. 6d. 
(c) The Reader. (e) Museum 3902. (f) March 8, 1927, 
King’s College, Strand. Miss Molly Swabey, 16 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 


Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, Society of. 
i Fellow, F.S.A.A.; Associate, A.S.A.A.] 4,0600. (c) The 
Incorporated Accountants’ Journal. (d) Incorpac, Cent., 
London. (e) London Wall 5613. Mr. Alexander Adnett 
Garrett, B.A., B.Sc., 50 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 2. 


Industrial Welfare Society. 
700. £5 58. (c) Industrial Welfare. (e) Victoria 6442 and 
9563. (f) November, at Offce. Rev. Robert R. Hyde, 
51 Palace Street, S.W. 1. 


Inspectors of Schools and Educational Organizers, National 
Association of. 
210. {1 Is. (f) Probably May, The County Hall, West- 
minster Bridge, S.E. 1. Mr. Marshall Jackman, “ Willmar,” 
New Barn, Longfield, Kent. 


Institut Français du Royaume Uni. 
To promote knowledge of French language, history, thought, 
life, &c. I, 3, or 5 guineas, with special reductions to 
teachers. (e) Kensington 9411-9412. Prof. D. Saurat, 
Docteur-ts-Lettres, 1-7 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 


International Council of Women (Education Committee). 
(c) Own Bulletin. (e) Victoria 3217. Miss E. M. Zimmern, 
25 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


International Guild. [Collège de la Guilde (in France.)] 
300. (c) Bulletin. Mlle Clanet, 6 rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 


Ireland, Association of Secondary Teachers. 
To safeguard rights of lay Secondary Teachers. 300. 
Members, £2 10s. in ten monthly payments of 5s.; Asso- 
ciates, {I 5s. in ten monthly payments of 2s. 6d. (c) Irish 
School Weekly. (e) Ballsbridge 229. (f) April 19 and 20, 
1927, Dublin. Mr. T. J. Burke, 3 Anglesea Road, Balls- 
bridge, Dublin. 

Irish Free State Department of Education. 
Endowed Schools Branch, Mr. Stanislaus Murphy, LL.B, 
33 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. Secondary Branch, (d) 
Intermediate, Dublin. (e) Dublin 61961—2-3. The Assistant 
Commissioner, 1 Hume Street, Dublin. 


Irish Schoolmistresses, Central Association of. 
60. 5s. Miss L. O. Rowlette, B.A., 55 Fitzwilliam Square, 


Dublin. 


Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
(e) Museum 0658. (f) March 15, 1927. Miss F. M. Forrest, 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. r. 


Joint Scholarship Board. 
25. (e) City 5780. (f) Third Friday, February, October. 
Mr. J. H. Acott, F.C.1.5., A.I.A.A., 128 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


Joint Scholastic Agency, Ltd. 


(d) Kducatorio, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 
Mr. E. A. Virgo, 23 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


King Alfred School Society. 
To establish and carrv on schools to give practical expres- 
sion to the best theories of education extant. £1 Is. od. 
(c) The King Alfred Magazine. (e) Speedwell, 2999. (N) 
November, 1927, at Otfices. Miss Eileen Rocke, Manor 
Wood, North End Road, N.W. 3. 
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La Ligue de ]’Enseignement. 


3,000. 5 fr. (c) Bulletin. (f) Dernier dimanche de Janvier. 
Monsieur Nicolas Smelten, Boulevard Maurice Lemonnier 
110, Bruxelles, Belgique. 

Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, Union of. 
A federation of the Education Committees of Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, Westmorland, Flintshire, and the 
Isle of Man. (d) Institutes, Manchester. (e) City 6959. 
(f) September 30, 1927, Oldham. Mr. G. J. Walmsley, 
M.Sc., 33 Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 

Latin Teaching, Association for the Reform of. 
Improvement of Latin (and Greek) in Schools. 330. 5s. 
(c) Latin Teaching. Miss M. F. Moor, 45 High Street, Old 
Headington, Oxford. 

League of Nations Union. 
590,000. Foundation, £I; ordinary, 3s. 6d. or Is. (c) 
Headway. (d) Freenat, Knights, London. (e) Sloane 6161. 
(f) June 23-24, 1927, Harrogate. Dr. J. C. Maxwell Garnett, 

C.B.E., M.A., 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. 

League of the Empire. 
Furtherance of Imperial education and interchange of 
teachers. {1 Is. and ros. (c) League of the Empire Review. 
(d) Empirlea, Churton, London. (e) Victoria 3094. (f) July, 
1928, Triennial Conference. July, 1927, Summer meeting in 
London. Mrs. Ord Marshall, C.B.E., 124 Belgrave Road, S. W. I, 

Legal Education, The Council of. 
Established by the four Inns of Court to superintend the 
education and examination of students for the English Bar. 
(e) 4665 Holborn. Mr. John Felix Waley, M.A., 15 Old 
. Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 

Leplay House. 
To promote education in citizenship by regional surveys, &c. 
1,000. 10s. (minimum). (c) Observation and Sociological 
Review. (e) Victoria 0571. Miss E. W. Spear, 65 Belgrave 
Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

Library Association, The. 
Mr. F. Pacy, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 

Ling Association of Teachers of Swedish G tios. 
1,120. £1 (c) Own Leaflet. (e) Museum 4766. (f) January, 
1928, London. Miss Hankinson, 10 Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. r. 

Loan Funds. 
The Pfeiffer Fund, the Caroline Ashurst Biggs Fund, the 
Helen Blackburn Fund, the Mrs. Haweis Fund, the Louisa 
Lady Goldsmid Fund, the ‘ Susan Elizabeth Fortescue ” 
and Educated Women Workers’ Loan Training Fund, and the 
Clara Evelyn Mordan Fund. All these funds are to help 
students in paying fees for professional or technical training. 
Apply to the Society for Promoting the Employment of 
Women (Educated Women’s Loan Training Fund). 10s. 
(Life, £5.) (e) Sloane 2834. Miss Edith Hare, 25r 
Brompton Road, S.W. 3. 

London Chamber of Commerce, The (Incorporated). 
7,575. £3 33. to £5 5s. (c) Own Journal, (d) Convention, 
Cannon, London. (e) Central 5427. (f) February, April, 
July, and November. Principal, Commercial Education 
Dept., Mr. Robert E. T. Ridout, F.I.S.A., A.C.P., Oxford 
Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 

London Head Teachers’ Association. 
1,546. £1 1s. (c) The Pamphlet. (e) Clerkenwell 1730. 
(f) November, 1927. Mr. D. H. Cassels, St. John’s National 
School, New North Road, Hoxton, N. 1. 

London Parochial Charities (Central Fund). 
Income is spent mainly in furtherance of technical education. 
Mr. Ernald R. Warre, 3 Temple Gardens, E.C. 4. 


London | each “ Association (County Association of N.U.T. for 
on). 

15,000. {1 11s. (c) London Teacher. (e) Central 0896 and 
0897. (f) February. Mr. W. J. Pincombe, J.P., 11 Pilgrim 
Street, E.C. 4. 

Mary Ward Settlement. 
Provides training in practical work for students preparing 
for public and voluntary social and civic service, and 
residence for social workers. (e) Museum 337. (f) March, 
1927. The Warden, 36-37 Tavistock Place, W.C. I. 

Mathematical Association. 
Members and Associates, 1,680. 153s. (Life subscription, 
10 guineas.) (c) Mathematical Gazette. (e) Chiswick 0361. 
(f) January, 1928. Mr. C. Pendlebury, 39 Burlington Road, 
Chiswick, London, W.4; and Miss M. Punnett, London 
Day Training College, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1. 


Mathematical Society, London. 
400. {2 2s. (c) Own Proceedings and Journal. (f) November 
10, 1927. Prof. G. N. Watson, and Mr. F. P. White, 
Burlington House, W. 1. 


Matriculation Board, Joint. (The Universities of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham.) 
(4) Diploma, Manchester. (e) Ardwick, 2821. Mr. J. M. 
Crofts, M.A., D.Sc., 315 Oxford Road, Manchester. 


Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 
(d) Genmedicum, Eusroad, London. (e) Langham 2500. 
(f) May, at Office. Mr. Norman C. King, 44 Hallam Street, 
W. 1. 


Medical Officers of Schools, Association of. 
Mutual assistance in providing School Hygiere. 15s. (c) 
Own, Transactions. (f) London, January, 1928. Dr. 
G. Chaikin, Dr. J. Lambert and Dr. E. J. Boome, 11 
Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W. r. 


Mental Welfare, Central Association for. 
To assist in specialized training of medical officers, teachers, 
social workers and others concerned with the care and 
training of defectives. 276. 5s. upwards. (c) Mental Welfare. 
(e) Victoria 7875. (f) July 11, 1927, Caxton Hall. Miss 
Evelyn Fox, 24 Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 


Mind Association. 
245. 16s. (c) Mind. (f) June or July, 1927, London. 
Mr. G. R. G. Mure, Merton College, Oxford. 


Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland. 
(d) Education, Belfast. (e) Belfast 5161. Mr. Lewis McQuib- 
ban, C.B.E., Parliament Buildings, Belfast. 


Miniature Rifle Clubs, Society of, 


Promotes competition between Secondary School Rifle 


Clubs. Life subscription, {1 1s. Secretary, S.M.R.C., 
15 Arundel Street, London, W.C. 2. 

Modern Humanities Research Association. 
For Graduates of recognized universities. 800. 7s. 6d. 


(c) Modern Language Review. Prof. E. Allison Peers, The 


University, Liverpool. 


Modern Language Association. 
1,250. 15s. (c) Modern Languages. (e) Kensington 9411. 
(f) January, 1928, London. Mr. F. Renfield, M.A., LL.M., 
3 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 


Montessori Society, London. 


1,000. Ios. (c) Montessortan. (e) Museum 6105. (f) Janu- 
ary, 1928, London. Hon. Secretary, 11 Tavistock Square, 
W.C. I. 

Moral Education Congress, International. 
1os. (f) Congress in Paris, 1930. Mr. F. J. Gould, Armorel, 
Woodfield Avenue, Ealing, W. 5. 


Music, Royal Academy of, 
For the Cultivation of the Science of Music. [Fellow, 
F.R.A.M.; Associate, A.R.A.M.; Licentiate, L.R.A.M.] 
(d) Counterpoint, London. (e) Langham 1950, 1951. Mr. 
A. Alger Bell, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N:W. 1. 


‘Music, Royal College of. 


[Fellow, F.R.C.M.; Associate, A.R.C.M.; Graduate, 
G.R.C.M.] (d) Initiative, Southkens, London. (e) Western 
1160. Mr. Claude Aveling, M.A., Prince Consort Road, 
S.W. 7. 
Musicians, Incorporated Society of. 

To promote musical education. About 1,500. £1 18. (c) The 
Report. (d) Scherzo, Wesdo, London. (e) oe 7877. 
Mr. Hugo Chadfield, 19 Berners Street, W. 


Music Masters’ Association. 
130. 1os. 6d. and 7s. 6d. (f) First week in January, Univer- 
sity College, London. Mr. A. Rawlinson Wood, Denstone 
College, Rocester, Staffs. 


Music Teachers’ Association. 
1,700. £1 1s. or 128. 6d. (c) Music Teacher. (e) Hampstead 


1651. (f) October 22, 1927, Court House Restaurant, Mary- 
lebone Lane, W. 1. Mr. Russell E. Chester, B.A., A.R.A.M., 
2 Mount Vernon Cottages, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


National Education Association. 
To promote and defend the principles of national education, 
efficient, progressive, free, unsectarian, and under popular 
control. 58. (d) Anew, Parl., London. Mr. A. J. Mundella, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.. 
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National Society, The. 
Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Church of England. 3,650. From {1 18. (c) School 
Guardian. (d) National Society, Sowest, London. (e) Vic- 
toria 6881. (f) May 11. Mr. R. Holland, 19 Great Peter 
Street, S.W. 1. 


National Union of Teachers. 
120,000. £1 Is., plus local subscription. (c) Schoolmaster. 
(d) Curriculum, Kincross, London. (e) Museum 1570, 1571, 
and 9474. (f) Easter, 1927, Margate. Mr. F. W. Goldstone, 
M.A., Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, W.C. 1. 


Needlework, London Institute of. 
(e) Victoria 0571. Miss Ida T. Cutler, Leplay House, 
65 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1. 


New Education Fellowship. 
2,000. £1 18., including magazine and use of library. (c) 
The New Era, editions in English, French, German. (e) 
Museum 1109. Mrs. Beatrice Ensor, 11 Tavistock Square, 
W.C. 1. 


New Ideals in Education. 
(c) New Ideals Quarterly. Next Conference, Stratford-on- 
Avon, April 18-23, 1927. Miss Lillian de Lissa, 44 The 
Avenue, S.E. 19. 


North of England Education Conference. 
(e) 28091. Mr. James Graham, Education Offices, Calverley 
Street, Leeds. 


Nursery School Association, The. 
235. 5s. (e) Manchester, Chorlton 366. (f) January 2, 
University College, London. Miss Grace Owen, B.Sc., M.Ed., 
The firs, Appleton-le-Moors, York. 

Organists, Royal College of. 
(Fellow, F.R.C.O.; Associate, A.R.C.O.] 
S.W. 7. 

Oversea Settlement of British Women, Society for the. 
(c) Imperial Colonist. (d) Mitigator Parl. (e) Victoria 8540. 
(f) May 18, 1927. Miss A. C. Franklin, Caxton House West, 
Tothill Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Oxford aae Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
Mr. T. G. Bedford, M.A., 61a St. Andrew’s Street, Cambridge. 
Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, M. A., Examination Schools, Oxford. 


Oxford Local Examinations. 

(d) Locals, Oxford. Secretary of Local Examinations, 
Merton Street, Oxford. 

Parents’ National Educational Union. 

4,000. 15s. 6d. (c) Parents’ Review. (e) Victoria 0479. 
(f) June 30, London. Miss Whyte, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. r. 

Phonetique Internationale, Association. 

To promote the study of phonetics. Membre adhérent, 
8s.; membre actif, 12s. Le Maitre Phonétique. Prof. Daniel 
Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1. 

Physical Education Association, Secondary Schoolmasters’. 
130. 58. (c) Pamphlet. (f) Conference, June, 1927. Mr. 
F. H. Jenner, Boys’ Secondary School, Eastbourne. 

Physical Education. National Association of Organizers of. 

130. £I 18. Own Pamphlet. (e) Shefheld Central 5065. 
(f) February 24 and 25, 1928. Mr. Henry A. Cole, 
Saxonholme, Clarkson Street, Sheffield. 

Physical Education (Women), Scottish League for. 

210. ïos. (c) Journal of School Hygiene and Physical 
Education. (f) April 13-16, 1927, College of Hygiene and 
Physical Training, Dunfermline. Miss Jean C. Milligan, 
19 Rosslyn Terrace, Glasgow. 

Physical Training, British Association for, The Incorporated. 
[Member, M.B.A.P.T.] (c) Physical Education. (f) January, 
1928. Mr. T. Williams, 25 Chalcroft Road, Lee, S.E. 13. 

Physics, Institute of. 

Exemption from the qualifying examination may be granted 
to holders of alternative qualifications. [Fellow, F.Inst.P. ; 
Associate, A.Inst.P.] Fellows, 310, £2 2s.; Associates, 150, 
£1 1s. (e) Kensington 2180. (f) May, 1927, at Offices. Mr. 
Thomas Martin, M.Sc., 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition 
Road, London, S.W. 7. 

Playing Fields Association, The National. 

General Kentish, C.M.G., 199 Piccadilly, W. 1. 
Preparatory Schools, Incorporated Association of. 
To draw together Headmasters of Preparatory Schools, 
to organize opinion, and to act as a channel of communica- 
tion with other educational bodies, the Public Schools and 
Government Departments. Members must possess a degree 
or registration, and be heads of schools containing no boys 


Kensington Gore, 
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over the age of fifteen. 600. {1 58.; entrance fee, £2 2s. 
(c) Preparatory Schools Review. (e) Beaconsfield 79. 
(f) December, 1927. Mr. Hugh C. King, Byeways, Beacons- 
field, Bucks. 
Private Schools Association, Incorporated. 
To protect the interests of efficient schools under private 
management. 1,000. {1 1s. (c) Secondary Education. (e) South 
1574. (f) January, 1928. University College, London. Rev. 
C. Whitfield, M.A., St. Hilda’s, Moseley, Birmingham. 
Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, Société Nationale des. 
250. 10S. 6d. (c) Le Francais. (f) January 28, 1928. 
Monsieur de Parrel, 7 Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 


Protestant Schools in Ireland, The Incorporated Society for 


Promoting. 
(e) Dublin 62530. (f) May 16, 1927. Rev. W. J. Mayne, 
M.A., 48 Kildare Street, Dublin. 


Psychological Society, British ; Education Section. 
400. £1 18. to B.P.S.; 5s. to Education Section. (c) British 
Journal of Psychology. Miss Barbara Low, B.A., 121A 
Gloucester Road, S.W. 7. 


Public Schools Employment Bureau. 
Assistance in obtaining employment at Home or Overseas 
for boys of 17-19 years of age and educated at a school, 
represented at the Headmasters’ Conference, or other 
secondary schools. (e) Central 0251. Mr. W. Bulkeley- 
Evans, C.B.E., M.A., 5 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 4. 

Recognized Private Schools Association of Headmistresses of. 
1o00. £1 18. (ff) May 28, 1927. Miss H. M. Stranger, 
Gunnerside School, Plymouth. 


Representative Managers, The, of London Elementary Schools. 
350. 4s. (c) School Child. Mr. J. N. Duddington, 
745 Finchley Road, N.W. 11. 


Scholars’ International Correspondence (Modern Language Asso- 
ciation). 
15s. (c) Modern Languages. Boys: Miss King, 17 Park 
Crescent, Oxford. Girls: Mr. F. Renfield, M.A.. LL.M., 
3 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 


School Attendance Officers’ National Association. 
Mr. E. Winfield, 37 Hulton Street, Alexandra Park, Man- 
chester. 


Schoolmasters’ Association (Ireland). 
90. 10s. (e) Dublin 51954. (f) October, 1927, Dublin. 
Mr. J. Thompson, M.A., The High School, Dublin. 


Schoolmasters, National Association of. 

All schoolmasters recognized by the Board of Education 
who are not members of an Association of Teachers that 
has adopted the principle of “ equal pay,” or is opposed to 
the policy of “ separate consideration,” are eligible for 
membership. 6,500. 18s. plus local fee. (c) The New School- 
master. (e) Museum 8088. (f) Easter, 1927, Bristol. Mr. 
A. E. Warren, 59 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Schoolmasters, Society of. 
For relief of necessitous secondary schoolmasters. 10s. for two 
successive years, or {5 in one sum. Mr. H. J. C. Marshall, 
O.B.E., College of Preceptors, Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 


School Nature Study Union. 
1,482. 48. (c) School Nature Study. (e) Rodney 3056. 
(f) February, University College. Mr. H. E. Turner, 
1 Grosvenor Park, Camberwell, S.E. 5. 

Science Masters’ Association. 
1,190. 10s. (c) School Science Review. (f) January 3-6, 
London. Mr. W. H. Barrett, Brickfields, Harrow-on-the- Hill 
(correspondence). Mr. I. M. Bankes- Williams (annual meeting 
and membership), Lincoln House, London Road, Harrow. 

Science and Specialist Teaching, Association for the Provision of. 
(d) Scienteach: Westcent: London. (e) Museum 0658. 
Miss J. Shaw, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 


Science Teachers, Women, Association of. 


405. Ios. (c) School Science Review. (f) February, 1928. 
London. Miss M. E. Birt, St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Brook 
Green, W. 6. 


Scientific Workers, National Union of. 
To promote the cause of science and to improve the status of 
the scientific worker. 1,000. 30s. (c) The Scientific Worker. 
(e) Vict. 5803. (f) July, 1927, London. Mr. A. G. Church, 
D.S.O., M.C., B.Sc., F.R.G.S., 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 
Scottish Education Department. 
Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., F.B.A., D.Litt., 
Dover House, Whitehall, S.W. 1; 
Edinburgh. 


LL.D., 
and at 14 Queen Street, 
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Secondary School Teachers’ War Relief Fund. 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) Supple- 
menting pensions of dependants of disabled and killed 
secondary teachers. Managed by a committee representa- 
tive of almost all Secondary School Associations. (c) The 
A.M.A. (d) Incorama, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 
0658 and 0659. Mr. G. D. Dunkerley, 29 Gordon Square, 
W.C. 1. 


Secular Education League. 


To secure State neutrality towards religion in State-aided 


schools. 600. (c) Secular Education Chronicle. (e) Vic- 
toria 7266. Mr. H. Snell, M.P., 14 Great George Street, 
S.W. 1. 


Selborne Society. 
1,200. £1 1s. and 5s. (c) The Selborne Magazine. 
(e) Ealing 642. (f) May, London. Mr. W. M. Webb, The 
Hermitage, Hanwell, W. 7. 

Simplified Spelling Society. 
3,500. (c) The Pioneer of Reformed Spelling. (e) Museum 
7608. (f) January, London. Sir Mark Hunter, M.A., 
D.Litt., 20 Southampton Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Southwark Diocesan Schools Association and London Diocesan 
Board of Education (Incorporated). 
Lectures for Teachers. (e) Victoria 6790. Rev. Canon 
A. W. Maplesden, LL.D., Church House, Westminster, 
S.W. 1. 


Speech Training, Association of Teachers of. 


96. 10s. (c) Own, Report. (e) Streatham, 5930. (/) 
Oxford, August. Mrs. Wigglesworth, 16 Hillbury Road, 
S.W. 17. 


Stadent Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. 
11,000. (c) The Student Movement. (d) Indefessus, Gold, 
London. (e) Speedwell 2311. (f) July 12-28. Swanwick, 
Derbyshire. Canon Tissington Tatlow, D.D., Annandale, 
Golders Green, N.W. 11. 


Teachers Registration Council, The. (Constituted by Order in 
Council, February 29, 1912.) 

Registration fee, £2. No subscription. (c) Official List of 
Registered Teachers. (d) Teregiscon, Westcent, London. 
(e) Museum 2479. Mr. Frank Roscoe, M.A., 47 Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. All communications to be addressed to 
“ The Secretary.” 

Teachers’ Training and Registration Society, The. 
43. 28. 6d. minimum. (e) Willesden 0449. Miss A. J. Isaacs, 
Maria Grey Training College, Brondesbury, N.W. 6. 


Teachers’ Training Syndicate. University of Cambridge. 

(e) Cambridge 357. Mr. F. E. E. Harvey, M.A., Warkworth 
House, Cambridge. 

Teachers’ University Scholarship Committee, Drapers’ Hall. 
Makes grants from funds provided by the Drapers’ Company, 
to enable male teachers in training to enter Oxford or 
Cambridge. Dr. Curzon, 54 Lawrie Park Road, Sydenham, 
S.E. 26. 


Technical Institutions, Association of. 


Secretary; Dr. H. Schofield, Loughborough College, Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire. 


Technical Institutions, Association of Principals of. 
149. £1 18. (e) Post 430. (f) February, 1928, London. 
Dr. W. M. Varley, The Technical College, Brighton. 


Technical Institutions, Association of Teachers in. 
1,700. Full-time teachers, 30s. ; part-time teachers, ros. 6d. 
(c) The Technical Journal. (e) Museum 0658. (f) June 4, 
1927, Plymouth. Mr. J. Wickham Murray, M.A., 29 
Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


Technical Institutions in Northern Ireland, Associations of 
Principals of. 


24. 0s. (c) Technical Education. Mr. O. Spokes, 
Wh.Ex.A.I.E.E., Banbridge, co. Down. 

Tonic Sol-fa College (Incorporated 1875). 
(Fellow, F.T.S.C.; Licentiate, L.T.S.C.; Associate, 


A.T.S.C.] Holds Examinations and trains Teachers. 4,000. 
(f) May 28, 1927, London. Mr. Walter Harrison, M.A., 
Mus.Bac. (Oxon.), 26 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


Toynbee Hall University Settlement. 
Mr. J. J. Mallon, 28 Commercial Street, Whitechapel, E. 1. 


Training Colleges, Council of Principals of. 
100. 58. Miss Lloyd-Evans and Miss Richards, Furze- 


ae Training College, Welham Road, Mitcham Lane, 
.W. 17. 
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TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

Training College Association. 
780. £1. (c) Forum cof Education and Training College 
Bulletin. (f) January, 1928. Miss Anderson, Whitelands 
College, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


Aberdeen Committee 
(e) 2872. William A. Edward, M.A., D.Litt., The Training 
Centre, St. Andrew Street, Aberdeen. 

Edinburgh Provincial Committee 
(e) Central 25142. Prof. Godfrey H. Thomson, Director 
of Studies, Provincial Training College, Moray House, 
Edinburgh. 


National Committee. 
Mr. J. R. Peddie, M.B.E., M.A., 8 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh. . 


Oxford University. 
Department for the Training of Teachers. 
Hendy, M.A., 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


St. Andrews Provincial Committee. 
(e) Dundee 4559. Prof. William McClelland, M.A., B.Sc., 
B.Ed., The Training College, Park Place, Dundee. 


Trinity College of Music, London. 
Also holds Examinations in Music for Teachers’ and Local 
Certificates. (d) Musicatus, Wesdo, London. (e) Mayfair 
0627. Mr. C. N. H. Rodwell, 13 Mandeville Place, London, 
W. 1. 


Union of Jewish Women. 
(Educational activities), to assist educated Jewesses, to 
advise and help them to train through loans, to place them, 
&c. 1,150. 5s. (minimum). (e) Pad. 0352. (f) February, 
1928. Miss Elsie Gilbey, 4 Upper Gloucester Place, N.W. 1. 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire. 
Transacts business common to the Universities, represents 
them with Public Authorities and foreign countries. 
(d) Uniburb, Westcent, London. (e) Museum 5164. Dr. Alex 
Hill, M.A., 50 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


Universités et Écoles Françaises, Office National des. 
(e) Kensington 9411, 9412. M. L. E. Genissieux, c/o Institut 
Français, 1~7 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
Birmingham 
Apply, The Registrar, The University, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham. 
Joint Board for the University of Bristol, the University College, 
Southampton, and the University College of the South- 
West of England, Exeter. 
(e) Bristol, 6146. Mr. John H. Nicholson, M.A., The Uni- 
versity, Bristol. 
Cambridge University Board of Extra-Mural Studies. 
(c) Cambridge Bulletin of Extra-Mural Studies. (d) Stuart 
House, Cambridge. (e) Cambridge 1859. Rev. Dr. Cranage, 
Stuart House, Cambridge. 


Mr. F. J. R. 


Durham Committee. (Board for Extra-Mural Studies). 
(e) Durham 10.’ Rev. E. G. Pace, D.D., Hatfield College, 
Durham. 

Leeds Committee. 
The University, Leeds. (d) University, Leeds. (e) Leeds 
20251. 

University of Liverpool. 


Extra-Mural Work of the University. (e) Royal 4573. 
Mr. E. Hickinbotham, University Extension Board, The 
University, Liverpool. 

University of London. 
(c) University Extension Bulletin. (d) University, South- 
kens, London. (e) Kensington 7000. Mr. John Lea, M.A., 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 


Manchester University Committee for Extra-Mural Work. 
(e) Manchester: Ardwick 2681. Mr. H. P. Turner, M.A., 
LL.M., The University, Manchester. 


Nottingham. 
A constituent Committee of the Department of Adult 
Education, University College, Nottingham. (e) Notting- 
ham 7121. Prof. R. Peers, M.A., University College, 
Nottingham. 


Oxford Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies. 


(d) Extra-mural Delegacy, Oxford. (e) Oxford 2524. Rev. 
F. E. Hutchinson, Acland House, Broad Street, Oxford. 
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University Students. National Union of Students of the Univer- 
sities and University Colleges of England and Wales. 
35,000. 58. £2 2s. life. (c) The University. (d) Museum 
. 4924 and 9579. (e) Undergrad-Eusroad, London. (f) 
London, October, 1927. Mr. R. Nunn May, 3 Endsleigh 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 


University Teachers, Association of. 
1,200. 158. (c) Own Bulletin. 
(e) Aberystwyth 115. (f) June 1927, London. 
Douglas Laurie, M.A., University College 
Aberystwyth. 


University Women, International Federation of. 
To promote understanding and friendship between the uni- 
versity women of the nations of the world. Twenty-seven 
afhliated national federations. Each national federation 
subscribes yearly {25 per thousand members. (d) Ifederuw, 
Sowest. (e) Victoria 5218. Miss Theodora Bosanquet, 
g2 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


University Women Teachers (Incorporated), Association of. 
To improve the status of university women teachers. 
2051. 5s. (d) Communitas, Westcent. (e) Museum 3127. 


(d) College, Aberystwyth. 
Prof. R. 
of Wales, 


(f) January, 1928, London. Mrs. B. Brough, 74 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. (third floor). 


Women Teachers, National Union of. 
To secure equal opportunities and equal pay in the teaching 
service for women and men of the same professional status. 
£1. (c) The Woman Teacher. (e) Museum 2768. Miss E.E. 
Froud, 39 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


Workers’ Educational Association. 
The promotion of the higher education of working men 
and women. 2,563 affiliated societies, 26,129 members, 
598 branches. District Societies, {1 1s. National Societies, 
£5 58. Individuals, varies. (c) The Highway. (e) Museum 
5750. Mr. J. M. Mactavish, 16 Harpur Street, Theobald’s 
Road, W.C. 1. 


World’s Federation of Education Associations. 
To bring the five million teachers of the world into more 
fruitful and sympathetic relations with one another. 
22 organizations of approximately 1,000,000 teachers. 
(dq) Williams, Columbia, Missouri. (f) Toronto, Canada, 
August 7-12, 1927. Mr. C. H. Williams, ror Jesse Hall, 
Columbia, Missouri, U.S.A. 


Coleg Harlech: An Adventure in Adult Education 


By Evan T. Davis, M.A., Director of Education for Pembrokeshire, Member of the Consultative Committee 
of the Board of Education 


T is sometimes given to small nations to adventure and 
pioneer. It is as though they are compensated for the 
limitations of their material possessions by the spaciousness 
of their outlook or the intensity of their purpose. Wales 
is about to venture on an experiment in adult education 
which is unique as far as our own country is concerned and 
is comparable only with Bishop Grundtvig’s Folk High 
Schools in Denmark. When the Rédding Folk High School 
was opened in 1844, its purpose was stated to be “ To found 
an institution where peasant and burgher can attain useful 
and desirable arts, not so much with immediate application 
to his particular calling in life, as with reference to his 
place as a native son of the land and a citizen of the 
State.” 

Wales has always had its adult schools : in the Circulating 
Schools of Griffith Jones, of Llanddowror, there was always 
a high percentage of adults: private venture adult schools 
for young men who have passed through a period of work 
in farm or mine have long been a regular feature in 
Welsh life. But both these types were intended to remedy 
defects in opportunities for elementary education and to 
provide courses leading to matriculation for young persons 
who had not had the advantage of secondary education. 
But what has now come to be regarded as the normal 
system of adult education in which “ the governing impulse 
is a desire to get into touch with authoritative sources of 
information and of culture ’’ has developed steadily, par- 
ticularly since the war. This development is due in part 
to a change in the popular conception of what education 
means. This conception has broadened steadily with each 
Education Act. In 1870 the emphasis was on elementary 
education; in 1902 secondary education received some 
notice, whilst in the Act of 1918 came the first statutory 
recognition of education as a truly national service con- 
cerned with life as a whole. 

Wales, by the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, was 
early in the field with an approximation to a national 
system of secondary education which met the demands 
fairly adequately. This system has hitherto been rather 
exclusively dominated by the influence of the university, 
but it has also unquestionably produced a generation of 
adults sensitized to receive with growing enthusiasm the 
new conception of education as a lifelong search for 
truth. Under these impulses the adult education move- 
ment has grown through organizations like the Workers’ 
Education Association, the University Extension Board, 
the Joint Tutorial Classes of the University Colleges, 
the Y.M.C.A., &c. The general organization of these 


classes has been the normal one—pioneer classes, three- 
year courses, week-end schools, special lectures. Whilst 
independence and initiative have been encouraged, the 
sense of unity and co-operation in the movement has been 
increased by pcriodical conferences of tutors under the 
aegis of the university. Moreover, a clear indication has 
been given of the breaking down of the academic exclusive- 
ness of the university, not only in the fact that extra-mural 
students have been allowed to compete in college eistedd- 
fodau, but in a system by which certain selected students 
from adult education classes are assisted to pursue a Course 
of intensive study in the subject in which they are specially 
interested at the university. The latter scheme has been 
helpful in the sense that it has given the student special 
facilities and a broader outlook, but, on the whole, it has 
not realized anticipations. The student was out of the 
stream of the ordinary degree courses on which the univer- 
sity concentrates its energies. 

A private, but very representative and influential group 
of educational enthusiasts, has now arranged to take over 
a very fine mansion, overlooking Cardigan Bay, and the 
Carnarvonshire mountains, as a residential College for 
Adult Education. The college will accommodate thirty 
resident students but will seat 300 persons: it is magni- 
ficently equipped and admirably designed for its new pur- 
pose. Its object is stated to be ‘‘ to enlarge the vision of its 
students, to develop their latent capacities for leadership 
and service, and to stimulate their mental and spiritual 
growth.” It is claimed that “ The College is the outcome of 
the demand of working men in Wales for opportunities for 
the systematic and continuous study of subjects consti- 
tuting a liberal education.” The institution is not intended 
to compete either with secondary schools or with the 
university ; its aim is cultural rather than academic. 

After an experimental period of seven or ten years, it is 
expected that Wales will be in a position to say whether the 
college has merited inclusion as an adult education college, 
either within the University of Wales or under a body like a 
National Council of Education. The college will be in the 
closest possible touch not only with the ordinary education 
system of the country but with religious organizations 
—especially Sunday schools—and voluntary cultural 
societies and industrial organizations such as working men’s 
clubs and the Workers’ Educational Trade Union Com- 
mittee. ‘* Scattered students of tutorial classes, of Sunday 
schools, and other students in various parts of Wales will 
for the first time be given the opportunity of coming 

(Continued on page 220) 
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THE COLLEGE FOR CORRESPONDENCE TUITION 


FOUNDED 1889 


Training College Certificate 


The “ NORMAL ” provides special Correspondence Tuition for those who have failed or partly failed 
at the Training College Final Certificate Examination held in June or July of each year, and thus has 
enabled many to obtain their full Certificate, and has been a boon to numbers who have despaired of 
qualifying after their failure at Training College, for it has brought them renewed hope, expert help, 
and success. 


Preliminary Certificate 


In all parts of the Kingdom pupils of the “ NORMAL ” pass with Credits. Names and addresses 
and appreciative letters sent on application. 


Oxford & Cambridge Locals 


Pupils of the “ NORMAL ” pass with Honours at these examinations. Send for Free Guide and 
Testimonials from former Students. 


Matriculation 


Matriculation is the key that opens many doors. It admits to Training College for a Degree Course 
(3 years); it is recognized as a qualifying examination by most of the professions, and it is the 
first step towards the attainment of a degree. Many students, especially women, are deterred from 
attempting it, because of its difficulty. Under the carefully planned and individual system of Normal 
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Degrees 


The “ NORMAL ” guarantees your degree for I guinea per month. For particulars see the 
Normal Degree Guide. 


Normal Correspondence College 
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together in a residential institution for short periods of 
intensive work under competent and sympathetic direction. 
They would not meet to study for any particular examina- 
tion or vocation, but, in association with one another and 
under the stimulus of fresh teachers, they would develop 
the powers of application which they have already shown 
they possess, and learn how best to make an interesting and 
serviceable life for themselves and for those within their 
spheres of influence.” It will be seen that the proposal takes 
a step further the summer schools of adult education, such 
as those initiated by successive Masters of Balliol of late 
years. In the ordinary adult education classes the feature 
of prime importance is the “‘ discussion hour,” when ideas 
and views are exchanged between people in widely different 
stations and avocations. This freedom for discussion with 
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the added advantages of facilities for specialization afforded 
by the magnificent library will extend all the characteristic 
advantages of such classes. The college will be the meeting- 
place for retreats, conferences, week-end schools for any 
body of persons aiming at increasing the well-being— 
especially the intellectual and spiritual well-being—of the 
Welsh people. 

The first Warden is Mr. B. B. Thomas, a graduate of 
Wales and Oxford, and a young man of great promise. A 
product of the public elementary and secondary schools, 
he has had an unusual combination of experience both as a 
young man in industrial areas, in the navy during the war, 
as a very successful tutor of adult education classes in a 
rural area, and by first-hand acquaintance of systems of 
adult education in Austria, Germany, and Switzerland. 


Topics and Events 


CANADA AS A NATIONAL PROPERTY.—The Dominion Depart- 
ment of the Interior at Ottawa has issued a new publication 
entitled, ‘‘ Canada as a National Property.” The pamphlet 
is intended for distribution to geographical, educational, and 
other institutions likely to be interested in a general description 
of the Dominion from the economic point of view. Application 
for the limited number available should be made to the National 
Resources and Industrial Information Branch, Canadian 
Building, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 1. 

* 


* * 


HIGHER EDUCATION GRANT REGULATION.—The Board of 
Education has published draft statutory rules and orders 
governing the grant payable to Local Education Authorities 
for 1927. (Price 2s. net. H.M. Stationery Office.) 


% $ * 


St. ANDREWS SUMMER SCHOOL.—The St. Andrews Provincial 
Committee for the Training of Teachers has issued descriptive 
leaflets of the Summer School arrangements for July 11 to 29 at 
St. Andrews. Many interesting courses are offered including: 
Education of Adolescents (age period 12 to 18), Mental and 
Scholastic Tests (Temperamental Traits, etc.), Rhythmic 
Movements, Music, Individual Work and Physical Education. 
Early application should be made to the Director of Studies, 
Training College, Park Place, Dundee. 


THE Pus tic ScHOOL Boy.—Mr. Stephen H. Foot contributes 
an article under this title to the January issue of The Nineteenth 
Century. Granting that important changes have taken place in 
the public schools of Great Britain during the past twenty-five 
years, he endeavours to set down the corresponding changes 
which have occurred in the boys themselves. The advantages of 
the public school training lie in the development of the sense of 
duty, training for leadership, and the team spirit; to those 
Mr. Foot adds the long period spent in the school and ‘‘ games 
instead of girls.” The boy himself has not changed in the past 
few years, but his environment has. The masters now are of a 
different type, and there have been changes in the methods of 
teaching leading to more friendly relationships between masters 
and boys. Conditions inside the schools have also improved. 
At home, the prevalence of small families has allowed of more 
amusements when on vacation, and often the boys welcome 
the return to the more natural life at school. Thesechanging con- 
ditions have had two big effects on the boys themselves. In 
work, it is no longer considered “bad form” to enter into 
one’s studies with vigour, while “cribbing” is disappearing. 
In games, less enthusiasm is being shown than formerly; this 
appears to be due in part to the increased numbers in the schools, 
diminishing the individual’s chances of getting his ‘‘ colours,” 
and also to the excessive powers in sport given to the older boys. 
Mr. Foot thinks that the result of this reaction against games 
will be that the boys will turn their attentions to the other sex. 


* * * 


CURRENT THOUGHT ON SURFACE TENSION.—From time to 


time we have referred to articles especially useful to teachers, 
which have appeared in Science Progress. Teachers, absorbed in 
their task, find it increasingly ditficult to keep pace with modern 
developments of science, and the occasional reviews of different 
fields of inquiry, written by authorities, which Science Progress 
provides, are very welcome. The January issue of this quarterly 
contains a comprehensive survey by Mr. N. K. Adam, of the 


University of Sheffield, of the subject of tension, to our present 
understanding of which Mr. Adam has himself made noteworthy 
contributions. He deals with the subject from the point of view 
of free surface energy, and passes on to consider the various 
experimental methods different investigators have used. Regard- 
ing surface tension as free energy in the surface of a liquid, due 
to the mobility, size, and mutual attraction of the molecules, it 
should be a property of the particular liquid as well defined as 
density and temperature. The divergent results often appearing 
in the literature seem to be due chiefly to the use of approximate 
formulae, which the mathematical difficulties of the theory of 
the subject have made almost inevitable. The recent develop- 
ment of the subject is shown by the fact that the majority of the 
references at the end of the article are to papers which have 


appeared since 1920. 
$ $ e 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE.—A new series of conducted tours has 
been started for school teachers in the Exhibition Galleries of 
the Imperial Institute. Guide-lecturers meet parties of school 
teachers at 3 p.m. daily, except Saturdays, at the east and 
west entrances, and conduct them through the various courts, 
indicating the utilization and economic value of the various 
products which are exhibited. It is hoped that teachers will 
bring at a later date organized parties of school children from 
their schools and give them practical lessons in economic 
geography and Empire development in these Galleries. Head 
teachers who wish to send representatives from their schools 
should make application in writing to the Secretary, Imperial 
Institute, South Kensington, S.W. 7, at least three days in 
advance, from whom further information may be obtained. 

$ $ $ 


* ENGLISH WEEK ” AT FLENSBURG.—There is to be held at 
Flensburg, Schleswig, in May next, an “ English Week ” for 
head and assistant teachers, men and women, of the secondary 
schools in the Province of Schleswig. The lectures will deal 
with the different methods of teaching English, and there will be 
practical demonstrations in four secondary schools for girls and 
boys. Although the course is limited to about fifty German 
teachers, it is understood that the organization which is arrang- 
ing the course would welcome the presence of a few English 
teachers. Flensburg is a town of about 70,000 inhabitants, 
about three hours’ journey from Hamburg. The cost of living 
there would be about 12s. a day. All the German teachers 
attending the course will be able to speak English. Any teacher 
who desires further particulars should communicate with 
Oberschulrat Dr. Edert, Provinzial-Schul-Kollegium, Schleswig, 
Germany. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH, MADRID —The Centro de Fstu- 
dios Histéricos, which is devoted to research and teaching work 
in history, art, and Spanish culture, in association with the Junta 
para Ampliacién de Estudios, is again organizing a summer 
school of Spanish to be held in Madrid on July 11 to August 6. 
The course consists of lectures, practical classes, visits to 
museums, &c., and excursions to towns of interest. The work 
will be carried on in groups of not more than ten students each, 
while there is also a special course for beginners and optional 
courses on specific topics for more advanced students. All 
the classes will be held at the Residencia de Estudiantes, 
Pinar, 17, where there is ample accommodation for both men 

(Continued on page 222) 
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" A really admirable book, which follows the latest methods and presents them in a very simple and telling way.’’—The London Teacher. 


A NEW SEQUENCE GEOMETRY 


By JOHN GRAY, B.Sc., and FRANCIS J. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc. 


Parts I, II, III, and IV, 2s. each. Parts I and II combined, 3s. 6d. Parts III and IV combined, 3s. 6d. Parts I, 
II, and III combined, 4s. 6d. Parts I, II, III, and IV combined, 6s. 


“ The arrangement of the book is admirable.”—-H. J. DAVIS, Esq. 
Senr. Maths. Master, Ashes School for Boys, Anerley, S.E. 20. 

“It is an admirable book and was strongly recommended by H.M. 
Tarpeet coe Davipson, Esq., The Schoolhouse, Woodhead, 
Fyvie, N.B. 

“I think it is admirably arranged.’’-—Miss H. G. Brown, Blackheath 
High School, Wemyss Road, S.E. 3. 


“It has given great satisfaction to my mathematical staff.""—-J. K- 
WIxzIns, Esq., Headmaster, City and County School for Boys, Chester. 
és “I Tink it is splendid.”—R. Mumm, Esq., Kelvinside Academy, 

ae clear and logical arrangement, the bold diagrams, ae a 
careful grading of the exercises are to be commended.”—An H 
Inspector of Schools. 


Mathematical Masters are turning to ‘‘ A New Sequence Geometry ” when dissatisfied with other text books on the subject. 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, LTD., 


LONDON: :3 EAGLE STREET, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 1 


LANTERN 
SLIDES 


Our collection of Natural History subjecte 

has taken over 20 years to build up. These 

slides can only be obtained from us and 

all teachers Interested are Invited to write 
for Catalogue E 24. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. 
309 OXFORD ROAD (“Piivrs;), MANCHESTER 


A NEW GYM SHOE 


For Young Ladies at School cr College 


Soft BLACK or BROWN Glace kid uppers, elastic 
inset, chrome soles, hand sewn, weight 5 ozs. per pai 
The lightest and most fiexible shoe for Gym wearing 


that can be made. 


Sises and Half Sizes, Black, 13/6; Brown, 14/6 23 
Post free for cash with 


order. 
Similar shoes but with ONE BAR over instep are 
made at the same price, Portia for both Gym and 


Samples willingly sent to pies on request. 


MADDOCK, Sports Shoe Maker, 


33 Elystan Street, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 
Telephone: KENSINGTON, 6863. 
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1,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to-work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Or a Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 500,000 copies 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 


and 


Commercial Corréspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
U addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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and women and the use of Spanish as a medium of conversation 
will be insisted upon. It is estimated that the total cost of the 
four weeks in Madrid, excluding travelling expenses, will be 
750-1,000 pesetas. Further particulars can be obtained from 
the Secretario de los Cursos para extranjeros, Centro de Estudios 
Históricos, Almagro, 26, Madrid. 

$ * $ 


EASTER SCHOOL IN LIBRARIANSHIP.—The University of London 
School of Librarianship, having held three successful vacation 
schools in Brussels, Paris, and at Florence, now proposes to hold 
one next Easter at Heidelberg (April 9-23), provided a sufficient 
number of students enter at once. Arrangements will be made 
for courses of lectures and practical classes to be held at the 
University, by the kind permission of the Rector, Dr. Panzer. 
Besides courses on recent phases of Library Economy, by 
Mr. C. R. Sanderson and Mr. Berwick Sayers, there will be ten 
lectures on the Contemporary English Novel, by the Director, 
Dr. Baker; ten or more practical demonstrations by a member 
of the staff of the University of London Department of Phonetics 
(to be arranged), and a series, in English, by a leading authority 
on Contemporary German Literature. Several of the courses 
should be of interest and real service to teachers as well as 
librarians. Arrangements will be made for the housing of 
students at moderate prices in the Studentenheim, and for special 
travelling facilities. Visits will also be arranged to Mannheim, 
Frankfort, Niiremberg, Cologne, and other places of interest. 
The total cost, including fees and excursions, should not exceed 


£12. 


INTERCHANGE OF SECONDARY SCHOOLMASTERS AND Mis- 
TRESSES WITH THE DOMINIONS.—The following interchange 
appointments between secondary schoolmasters and mistresses 
have lately been effected by the League of the Empire: Two 
assistant masters in English grammar schools have been 
exchanged, one with the deputy-head of the Ballarat High 
School, and one with an assistant master of a high school, 
Melbourne; another will take up an exchange appointment in 
Melbourne in March. An assistant mistress in an English high 
school with an assistant mistress in the Kimberley Girls’ High 
School, South Africa. Two secondary school mistresses in the 
Glasgow Education service, one a science mistress and one 
French, with mistresses in girls’ high schools in Sydney and 
Melbourne. A language mistress in the Kirkcaldy High School 
with a language mistress at a collegiate institute in Toronto. 
A French mistress in a secondary school in Ayrshire with a 
French mistress in a secondary school in New South Wales. 
These assistant masters and mistresses have been exchanged 
with those teaching similar subjects, and as far as reports have 
as yet been received, all have been satisfactory, both to the 
school and Education Authorities concerned. The League of 
the Empire, 124 Belgrave Road, London, S.W. 1, will be glad to 
receive inquiries from any assistant masters or mistresses in 
secondary schools desiring such interchange with the overseas 
Dominions. At present interchanges are being arranged with 
Western and South Australia. 

* * * 


STATISTICS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN WALES.—The Welsh 
Department of the Board of Education has published statistics 
relating to 1924-25; the last publication of this kind was for 
1921-22. In Wales in 1924-25 there were thirty Local Education 
Authorities, with a total population of 2,656,474. Of a total of 
488,320 pupils in schools of all kinds, 23,844 were under 5 years 
of age and 3,145 were 17 and over. There were 1,918 public and 
other elementary schools (of which 1,299 were Council schools 
with 385,638 pupils) and 16,243 teachers. The percentage of 
attendance in elementary schools was 87.7. Of a total of 52,696 
pupils who left public elementary schools, 14,917 were 14, and 
under, years of age, and 9,619 entered secondary or other schools 
for senior children or young persons. Of 15,858 teachers in 
public elementary schools, 50°2 per cent were certificated and 
college-trained (48:3 per cent in 1923-24); 8:6 per cent were 
certificated but not college-trained (9°3 per cent in 1923-24) ; 
29°9 per cent were uncertificated (29 per cent in 1923-24); 
6'6 per cent were supplementary (7'4 per cent in 1923-24); 
3°I per cent were student teachers and ‘8 per cent pupil teachers 
(3 per cent and 1:8 per cent respectively in 1923-24). Of head 
teachers, 80°8 per cent were trained. There were 87 departments 
containing one class and one department containing 16 classes. 
There were 855 classes containing between 50 and 60 pupils; 
of these classes 245 were in charge of uncertificated teachers. 
There were 218 departments with average attendance of under 
30. The aggregate code value of staff per 1,000 pupils in average 
attendance ,was 1,685. There were 14 certified special schools 


for blind, deaf, and defective children in Wales. There were 
158 secondary schools on the ethcient list, as compared with 150 
in 1923-24; of these 21 charged no fee whilst the average fee 
ranged from four to six guineas. There were 138 pupils under 
12 years of age in such schools on March 31, 1924, and on 
March 31, 1925, the total number of full-time pupils on the grant 
list was 31,168, or 11°7 per 1,000 of the population (11°1 on 
March 31, 1924). Of a total of 1,655 teachers, 1,290 were 
graduates. 4,638 pupils were entered for approved first Examina- 
tions, and 66°9 per cent passed; 597 were entered for approved 
second examinations and 63°8 per cent passed. Comparing the 
number of ex-public elementary school pupils drawn from the 
area admitted to secondary schools during 1924-25, with the 
number of public elementary school pupils aged 10 and under 11 
on March 31, 1924, a percentage of 16 is shown for Wales, but 
the extraordinary figure of 40°4 is shown for Merionethshire. 
There were four technical institution courses and courses of 
advanced instruction in arts, with a total of 341 boys and men 
students and 39 girls and women. Four junior technical schools 
had a total of 263 boy pupils. In part-time technical instruction 
there were 671 classes in English, 1,033 in mathematics, and 455 
in coal-mining. One hundred and thirty adult education classes 
were held under the direction of the various university colleges ; 
of these classes, 27 were in literature and language, 43 in 
economics and industrial history, 4 in aesthetics, 13 in sociology, 
and 19 in philosophy. Of 32 State scholarships held by ex-pupils 
of Welsh secondary schools, 8 were applied to courses at Oxford, 
and 17 to courses at the University of Wales. There were 715 
apprentice teachers as compared with 1,352 in 1922-23. The 
student-teacher system of training preponderates greatly. The 
percentage of apprentice teachers to adult teachers throughout 
Wales was 3'8 in 1924-25, as compared with 6-6 in 1922-23. Of 
11 training colleges and departments, 5 were provided by Local 
Education Authorities ; there were 1,988 students in training (as 
compared with 2,060 in 1922-23), of whom 1,789 were training 
for elementary schools, 95 for secondary schools, and 104 women 
as teachers of domestic subjects. Of those admitted, 104 held 
an approved second school examination certificate. The average 
amount per pupil of payments in respect of school maintenance 
of secondary schools was £25:1, of which {20-2 was for teachers’ 
salaries and £2-7 for maintenance of premises. The amount per 
child spent on elementary education was 221s. 8d., of which 
168s. Id. is in respect of salaries of teachers. 
* * * 


A Harpy ANNUAL.—It is of interest to note that ‘‘ Paton’s 
List of Schools ’’ has now reached its thirtieth annual issue. 
The opinion expressed in these columns about the usefulness of 
the work has been amply fulfilled, and we offer our congratu- 
lations to Messrs. J. & J. Paton on their successful enterprise. 

* * * 


UNIVERSITY GOVERNMENT.—On Wednesday, March g, at 
6 p.m., a lecture will be given at the Education Guild of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 9 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1., by T. LI. 
Humberstone, Esq., B.Sc., on “ University Government with 
special reference to the University of London,” to be followed 
by a discussion. Non-members of the Guild will be admitted on 
payment of Is. 

* * + 

Essay COMPETITION.—Thanks to the generosity of the 
Council of the Educational Institute of Scotland, the Research 
Committee is able to offer prizes to the value of {50 for essays 
on “The Economy of Time in School Work.” The economy to 
which the Committee hopes to direct attention by means of this 
essay scheme is the economy to be secured by the improvement 
of school work under existing conditions. Competitors are left 
free to deal with the subject from any point of view they please, 
but the Committee ventures to suggest as the most promising 
lines of attack: (a) the definition of the minimum essentials in 
the different subjects; (b) the examination and testing of the 
accepted methods of teaching subjects; (c) an exploration of 
the possibilities of the new individual methods of teaching 
subjects. Essays should not exceed 10,000 words. The adjudi- 
cators will be Mr. D. M. Cowan, M.P., Mr. John R. Peddie, and 
Dr. Boyd. Their decision on the order of the competitors and 
on the allocation of the prize money will be final. Essays bearing 
a nom de plume, accompanied by a sealed envelope containing 
the name of the writer should be sent to the General Secretary 
of the Institute, 47 Moray Place, Edinburgh, not later than 
July 15, 1927. 

* * * 

RUDOLF STEINER.—A conference on the Educational Impulse 
of Rudolf Steiner is to be held on March 4 to 6, at the Rudolf 
Steiner Hall, 33 Park Road, Clarence Gate, N.W. 1. 
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Principals wishing to have their 
schools included in the next issue 
should apply for terms, proof of 
value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, scents 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. 
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q ENGLISH 


Lhe Gateway to English 


By H. 4. TREBLE and G. H. VALLINS. 


Book I (First Steps in Grammar and Expression), 2s. 
Book II (Treating of Grammar and the Simple Essay), 
2s.6d. Book III (‘The Essentials of Formal Composition), 
2s. 6d. 


The Clarendon Readers in Litera- 
ture and Science 


Compiled by 7. C. SMITH. Book I. With illustrations. 
2s. 6d. 

These Readers seek to fill a gap in the teaching of English 
by providing a varied mass of reading matter, not too easy 
nor too exclusively literary, for boys and girls of 12 to 15. 


Tales of Action 
Selected by X. H. COLLINS and H. 4. TREBLE. 2s. 
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Changing Philosophies 


Not a few of us who, in the spacious days immediatély 
following the horror of 1914-18, were proud to think that 
with us lay the hope of a new world, have felt the 
chastening hand of disappointment. Education was to 
go forward filled with a new idealism. A nation, tried in 
the fiery furnace of war, had learned its essential unity 
and the fineness of its previously hidden qualities, and 
was full of a high and earnest endeavour to make all 
things clean and new. Money was not to be spared in 
so sacred a cause; on this, at least, political opponents 
Were at one. The teacher was to become almost a high 
priest charged with the noblest of all duties. All types 
and shades of opinion willingly came together to examine 
new aims and methods. A great Act was placed upon 
the Statute Book. Then came forces and reactions we 
had not thought possible: clashing policies and up- 
heavals ; political quarrels, and bitternesses ; scrappings 
and snarlings about salaries and pensions, in which we 
were forced to join instead of being able to get down to 
our real purpose; new reasons for illogical retrench- 
ments; the staggering realization of decreasing trade 
andincreasing unemployment ; all the deadly arguments 
for clipping the wings of idealism; the growing feeling 
that we had been living in an unreal world. What 
seemed almost a cynical callousness appeared to drive 
us back to the ancient narrow grooves and the dull 
striving after things never to be realized. 

But if the world is still dark and bruised ; if the noise 
of shrill headlines and strident political contradictions 
so deafens us that it seems impossible to hold on to the 
‘dreams which writhe like pale wraiths intent on flight 
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from the harshness of reality, it may be reassuring if we 
look closer at what has been happening underneath the 
darkness and the tumult. Perhaps we shall find that 
we were over-optimistic and too easily disappointed, and 
that dreams which allowed themselves to become pale 
wraiths were but hurried illusions which prevented our 
clear view of realities we tended, in our enthusiasm, to 
Ignore. 

Fundamentals which sometimes escape us should be 
recalled. The statesman is, or should be, the chief 
director of educational endeavour, since it is his function 
to decide what may be regarded as good for his people, 
and, having made a decision, so to order his politics 
that. the good shall accrue to that people. There is 
profounder thought behind Aristotle’s arrangement of 
Ethics and Politics than we sometimes recognize. Again, 
the history of education is simply the record of man’s 
conscious attempts to control the factors of his evolution. 
Finally, we too often forget that the spiritual values 
upon which we set so great a store depend, ultimately, 
upon material things. 

Rightly or wrongly, formal education is a conservative 
process: it follows rather than leads public opinion : 
and any scheme, no matter how apparently desirable, 
is doomed if it is not an accurate reflection of human 
life and endeavour. This has shown itself dimly in our 
recent criticisms of examination methods, our grasping 
of Montessori and Dalton plans, and, in secondary 
education, in our desire to develop “ practical ” sides to 
the curriculum. More and more conscious of the fact 
that the vast majority of pupils must ultimately be 
absorbed by industry and commerce, we have perceived, 
however vaguely and incompletely, that to control future 
evolution we must take into account new factors. 
Statesmen, too, have grown similarly conscious, and, 
even if they have frustrated us in other ways, they have 
not failed to recognize that, if an inevitable commercial 
and industrial civilization is to be made to realize a high 
enough standard of living, the knowledge that the art of 
getting a living is not less important than the final art 
of living must not be neglected. So, while movement 
may have been slow, it is there nevertheless, and our 
educational policies have, in spite of disappointments, 
been progressive. 

The best indication has been in the steady interest in 
post-primary education. No hurried scheme has been 
universally accepted, and attention to the problem has 
been directed from more angles than that of the school. 
There has been a steady piling up of varied opinion, and 
not a few apparently unconnected agencies have con- 
verged on a common problem. 

First came the Annual Report of the Board of Educa- 
tion for 1924-5, in which the principal chapter was 
devoted to a “ Survey of the Provision made for Tech- 
nical and Further Education.” The choice of the 
subject was due to the “ keen and widespread interest 
which is at present being evinced in the relation of the 
educational system to the needs of trade and industry.” 
Such recognition of the importance and the humane 
possibilities of technical education was timely not only 
because of its bearing on the material welfare of the 
country, but because its official character gave an indica- 
ation (since commented upon by the Consultative 
Committee and administratively dealt with by the 
Board itself) of the fact that there is, in spite of necessary 
labels for different branches, ultimately but one thing— 
education. And in attempting the reconciliation of 
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education and industry there are good reasons for select- 
ing technical education as their common meeting-place. 
Here are students pursuing studies which have an obvious 
connexion with their lifes work: here the first link 
with industry is already forged: here relationships with 
employers are already attempted: here, too, are 
students from all other types of school. 

Next came the report of the Consultative Committee, 
and if it did not appear to be well informed of the work 
and type of students in junior technical schools, it 
clearly realized that “ school and industry are different 
facets of a single society, and the habit of mind which 
isolates them is a habit to be overcome ” ; and it set 
itself to formulate lines of advance, which demonstrated 
the cultural possibility of humane technical education. 
Failure to put into operation the Education Act of 1918 
was disappointing, but we now see more clearly the 
beginnings of a sound plan upon which its ideals may 
yet be realized, and the Consultative Committee’s contri- 
bution is invaluable, not only for its wide survey, not 
only for its inspiring ideals, but also for an almost uncon- 
scious demonstration of weaknesses to be avoided when 
the new structure is being made. 

Almost concurrently Mr. D. O. Malcolm’s Committee 
on Education and Industry produced a report concerning 
the many factors involved in securing and retaining 
employment, and, if all the recommendations are not 
commendable, we must not fail to recognize the baffling 
nature of the problems reviewed. When the second 
part of the report is issued we hope to comment on the 
work asa whole. For our present purpose it is sufficient 
to note the significance of one emerging fact, viz., that 
junior technical school students have no difficulty in 
obtaining employment, and that, in a number of cases, 
the demand exceeds the supply. 

A recent volume from another Committee (under Sir 
Arthur Balfour) entitled “ Factors in Industrial and 
Commercial Efficiency ” may be regarded as of especial 
importance because the Committee's business was not 
primarily that of education. Its examination of the 
future possibilities of British trade lead it inevitably to 
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questions of technical education, apprenticeship, and 
research. Its view is crystalized in one of its own 
phrases: “ Industrial output is not merely a question of 
volume but depends essentially on quality.” Clearly it 
sees that school education before entry into, and con- 
currently with, employment has increased in importance 
since, under modern industrial conditions, the relative 
value of the potency of apprenticeship is diminishing ; 
it sees, too, the potentialities of industry inspired bv 
science, not merely in the interests of an arid efficiency, 
but of improvements in the standard of living. The 
plea for an extension and fuller appreciation of technical 
education is therefore one which must command 
attention. 

Finally we understand that the Emmott Committee, 
which was formed by all types of teachers’ associations, 
learned institutions and the Federation of British 
Industries, is now at the stage of drafting its report on the 
relationship of technical education to other forms of 
education and to industry. And we recall that when, in 
May last, Lord Eustace Percy interviewed a deputation 
of this committee he pointed out that, before he could 
begin to make any changes, he would prefer to have in 
front of him the results of all the committees we have 
mentioned. 

In spite, then, of the post-1918 disappointments, it is 
obvious that education has been continually under 
review and that we may hope shortly to see defined a 
sane and bold policy of post-primary education. For 
our part, we rejoice that technical education is at last 
coming into its own. We are not unaware, of course, 
that there are those who may see in that statement a 
sacrifice of the ideals and liberal qualities which are 
usually supposed to be inherent only in more purely 
academic forms of education. Our own columns give 
sufficient reply. No one will guard more jealously than 
we the great spiritual purpose of education, but we do 
not believe that purpose will be hindered by adaptation 
to new cunditions. On the contrary we believe that a 
still greater culture may yet rise, phoenix-like, from the 
dead ashes of our importunate material needs 


Occasional Notes 


T paper read by Mr. T. LI. Humberstone before 

the Education Guild on “ University Government, 
with special reference to the University of London ” 
raised some interesting questions. Our 
ancient universities have handed down 
a medieval tradition of a self-govern- 
ing community with full freedom 
of opinion, a tradition as precious as the dreamy 
spires and moonlit lawns of which we are fre- 
quently reminded. Can that tradition be reconciled 
to the organization of a modern university in a great 
centre of population? The future government of 
the University of London has been settled in broad 
outline by the Act of 1926, but adjustments can be 
made, and no doubt will be made, by the Com- 
missioners who are now at work on the new 
Statutes. Mr. Humberstone submitted a number 
of suggestions, many of which, based as they are 
both on historical considerations and an apprecia- 
tion of actual conditions, should receive careful 
consideration. 


University 
Government : 


TH necessity for ensuring a high standard of atten- 

dance on the Council, which is to be responsible for 
the financial administration of the University and may 
control an income of a million a year, 


The Council is obvious, and was not overlooked by 
of the the Departmental Committee. Pay- 
University pi i R 


ment of members is a novel suggestion, 
but precedents have recently been 
established by the Government in the control of broad- 
casting and electricity supply. The suggestion that 
non-regenis—or non-teachers of the university—should 
alone vote or be eligible for election in the election of 
members of the Senate by Convocation is logical, since 
adequate representation of the teachers’ interests is 
provided by the election of representatives of the 
Faculties. ‘‘ The chief purpose of graduate representa- 
tion,” Mr. Humberstone said, “ should be to bring the 
university into touch with the world of affairs, the 
professions and industries.” This suggestion received 
strong support from two members of the Senate of the 
university who attended the meeting. 


of London: 
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[SST ONAL representation on the Senate—a 

vexed question which has been freely discussed during 
Mr. 
Humberstone expressed himself as 
opposed to any extension of institu- 
tional representation—a matter which 
the Department Committee apparently regarded as a 

“ vital principle ’’—but admitted the need for calling 
college principals in their private capacity to the counsels 
of the University. We agree that the University should 
show reluctance in recording in its Statutes that some 
colleges are more important than others. Oxford lived 
for centuries under an oligarchical system of government 
by a Council composed almost entirely of heads of 
colleges. The representation of named colleges is not 
now in force in either University. We venture to hope 
that, in the interests of peace and goodwill, the Com- 
missioners will give special consideration to this question. 


the past twenty years—was inevitably raised. 


Institutional 
Representation. 


“Two important amendments of the University of 

London Bill were introduced in committee. The 
first safeguards the theological colleges against conditions 
of control by the University which would 
be inappropriate in the case of colleges 
not in receipt of public grants. It will 
be remembered that we forecasted the possibility of this 
amendment when the Bill was before Parliament. The 
other, and more important, amendment, gives ‘‘ to such 
persons or bodies representative of the University as 
may be designated in that behalf by statutes made under 
this Act ” the right to make recommendations regarding 
the appointment of Crown members of the Council, 
when vacancies occur. Mr. Withers, one of the members 
of Parliament for Cambridge University, criticized 
during the Second Reading debate the principle of 
direct representation of the Crown on the Council, a 
principle which, if accepted, might be extended to the 
ancient universities, now in receipt of public grants. 
Under the amendment, the University will be given a 
locus standi in regard to these important appointments. 
Lord Eustace Percy also gave an cssurance that, as 
regards the original appointments the Government 
would consult the University and try to make appoint- 
ments which are agreeable and satisfactory. This 
generous offer, conjoined with the power given to the 
University to alter its own Statutes, should help to 
remove apprehension as to the desire of the Government 
to control the work of the University through its 
nominees on the Council. 


University of 
London Act. 


“THE subject of over-pressure is unfortunately always 
with us. Forty years ago there was an outcry 
about this sin against childhood as it existed in the 
| elementary schools when grants were 
ig ohare paid on the “results ” of what was in 

i effect an external examination. In 

these schools the evil is well known to exist still, in that 
part of the school where children are prepared to compete 
for junior scholarships. Again the external examination, 
made worse by keen competition. And now we have 
the Scottish Education Department (Circular 74) con- 
fessing to “ serious concern ” regarding “ the undoubted 
prevalence of over-pressure among candidates presented 
for the Leaving Certificate Examination.” The Depart- 
ment, whilst not wishing “to discourage the ambition 
of schools to secure and maintain a high standard of 
intellectual output,” recommends less ambitious pro- 
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grammes for pupils of only moderate ability for linguistic 
and mathematical work. We fear that these piovs 
aspirations will not take us far, so long as we have a 
system of difficult external examinations, and in con- 
nexion with them the spirit of competition between 
schools, between pupils, and even between the pupils’ 
parents. And what is true of Scotland is just as true of 
England. Mr. Fisher is quite right. Examinations tend 
to become too hard. In order to expose that sin against 
childhood (and especially against girlhood) known as 
over-pressure, we seem to need the psychological expert 
in the schools as well as in industrial concerns. 


[* Circular 74 could be read with detachment of mind, 
it would receive universal approval. The warnings 
it issues regarding the dangers of the strain imposed on 
adolescent boys and girls at a critical 

s ahe View ot . period of life by the Leaving Certificate 
examinations are certainly needed. 

Every teacher whose mind has not been deadened by 
routine is quite aware of the harm that is inevitably done 
to a certain proportion of his pupils, and especially the 
girls, by a system like the secondary school system of 
Scotland dominated by exacting external examinations. 
But the teachers, who have been forced to overdrive 
their pupils to meet the demands of the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department, are not inclined to regard its warnings 
against over-pressure philosophically. They want to 
tell the Department to make its charity begin at home. 
So far as there is an excess of overwork in the schools 
just now as compared with a few years back, it is 
entirely the fault of the Department’s regulations. The 
recent changes made in the requirements for the Leaving 
Certificate, which ought to have brought relief to 
schools and scholars, have simply brought an added 
burden, because the Department, for some obscure 
reason, has forced up the standards of both lower and 
higher passes. There will be no real escape from the 
evils attendant on a national examination for secondary 
schools till the standards are fixed with reference to the 
capacity of the good average pupil who has done five 
solid years’ work beyond the qualifying stage. The pre- 
sent standards are in some cases too far above that level. 


HE ideal solution of the Scottish problem would be 

to substitute, for the present external examinations, 
certificaticn of the pupils’ work by the schools under 
supervision and control of the Educa- 


The tion Department. That would give the 

Universities teachers the life-giving freedom which 
and Teachers : f 

Certificates.. they dare not exercise now if they are 


to make sure of their pupils getting 


` through their examinations, and it would greatly reduce 


the strains of school work for the pupils. The difficulty 
in the way of this scheme is in the fact that the univer- 
sities accept the Leaving Certificate (under conditions) 
as the main entrance qualification to their courses of 
study, and are not disposed to take the pupils at the 
schools’ valuation. The teachers would be well-advised 
to take the opportunity presented by the Department’s 
Circular to make representations on the subject not only 
to the Department but to the universities. Next to the 
Department the universities are responsible for the 
unsatisfactory position in the schools by reason of their 
special entrance regulations and their bursary examina- 
tions. Even less than the Department do they realize 
the effect their requirements have on the schools. It 
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would be well for both schools and universities if there 
were closer contact between them. Why not let the 
universities share with the teachers in the certification 
of pupils at the close of the secondary school course ? 
The schocls would welcome the co-operation of the 
universities, and both would benefit. 


Te debate between Dr. Cyril Norwood, Headmaster 
of Harrow, and Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, Headmaster 
of Owen’s School, arranged by the Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, was magnificent, but it was not 
war, for it is difficult to believe that, 
ably as the arguments were presented 
on either side, any listener's opinion was altered one 
way or the other. Under modern conditions, the advan- 
tages of education at a boarding school, whether on 
grounds of health or education, are overwhelming. 
Even Mr. Cholmeley, himself a product of public school 
education, had to admit that boarding schools were to 
a certain extent indispensable. Public schools have their 
defects. The monastic life of the teachers is a grave 
disadvantage, as one speaker in the debate pointed out. 
These schools stand for a caste system of education which 
adjusts itself too slowly to changing conditions of public 
and private life. But few will dispute Dr. Norwood’s main 
contention that if, on the intellectual side, the battle 
between the two types of school is drawn, the boarding 
school is greatly superior in the formation of character. 


Boarding or 
Day Schools : 


ATURALLY the position of the parent in relation 

to the education of their children and the influence 

of the school chz.pel were discussed. In what proportion of 
homes is the influence of parents on 
their children entirely salutary ? Lux- 
ury and irregular living are common 
enough, and parents are not always in full sympathy at 
the time when their children are receiving secondary 
education. Given a good home atmosphere, and good 
secondary school within easy reach of the home, good 
climatic conditions, and facilities for exercise, a boy mey 
be well educated in a day school, but even under the 
best conditions he may suffer on the side of social inter- 
course and loyalty. The boarding school, adapted to 
the British national character and outlook on hfe and 
the world, has survived, and will survive, many attacks. 


The Parents’ 
Position. 


HAT all is not well with the status of secondary 
school teachers in Northern Ireland is shown by 

the criticisms of the Northern Ireland Branch of the 
Incorporated Society of Assistant 
Masters and by the reply of Viscount 
Charlemont, the Minister of Educa- 
tion. The teachers complain that 
their scale of salaries is lower than the Burnham Scale 
in England, and that the superannuation scheme is very 
much inferior to that of England and 1s particularly 
harsh towards the older teachers. For example, a head- 
master has retired at the age of 65 with a pension of 
£60 15s., and an octogenarian teacher who graduated 
with high honours, with a pension of {90 18s. The 
Minister replies that in 1921 the grants to the secondary 
schools in Northern Ireland amounted to £51,000, and 
in 1925-6 to £103,000, being more than doubled; and 
further, that in 1918 the Molony Committee reported 
that only eight per cent of day secondary teachers 
in Ireland received over £200 a year and about thirty 
per cent less than {100 a year. Now the minimum 


Teaching in 
Northern 
ireland. 
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initial salary in Northern Ireland for such teachers is 
£210 for a man and {200 for a woman, while they all 
receive annual increments from the Government, which 
obviates the tendency that there is in England to get 
rid of the older teachers. Further, Ulster gives a scale 
for preparatory school teachers, and this does not exist in 
England. It comes to this: the Government has 
greatly improved the condition of the secondary school 
teachers all round, but it has not gone far enough to keep 
the best teachers in the country, and this is a matter of 
importance. Another difficulty in obtaining satisfactory 
teachers is due to the bureaucratic control by the 
Department of Education, which requires to know a 
teacher’s qualifications before he or she can be appointed. 
As the Department is somewhat critical, there is often 
delay and irritation. The Minister is, however, said to 
be considering criticism with goodwill and an open mind 


A SERIOUS drawback to the efficiency of Irish 
secondary education is caused by the lack of a 
uniform age at which children pass from the elementary 

to the secondary school. This is 


: e equally marked in both parts of 
Schools. Ireland, and probably causes more 


trouble to the heads of schools than 
any other part of school organization. The Ministry of 
Education in Northern Ireland has compiled statistics 
dealing with this matter. A knowledge of the facts is 
the first step to their remedy, but the statistics show that 
much education of public opinion will be essential to a 
real solution of the difficulty. It appears that at the 
beginning of the school year, 1926-7, 1,160 boys ana 
girls entered secondary schools from elementary schools , 
of these 442, or nearly forty per cent were over 14 years 
of age, a few being actually over 17. To get the prope: 
benefit of secondary education a child should be at least 
five years in the secondary schools. These children 
would, at most, have only three years. They cannot get 
a proper secondary education, and entering at this 
advanced age they are most difficult to place in a class. 
They are usually well on in mathematics and English 
subjects, but as a rule know nothing of French or Latin, 
or experimental science. They are not numerous enough 
to form a special class by themselves; so the unfor- 
tunate school is on the horns of a dilemma. To put them 
with the class beginning a foreign language means 
putting them back in mathematics, and besides, they 
are too old for it; to put them in the class for which 
their mathematics fiis them is to make that class mark 
time in learning a language. Their late coming hampers 
the schocl, and is a hindrance to education. The 
Government should start a campaign to impress upon 
primary schools, and the parents of primary school pupils, 
that children intended to have a secondary education 
should enter the secondary school at the age of 12. 


|B the past month there have been two 
examples in the Free State of what a Senator has 
called “ a display of irrational and emotional patriotism.” 


E i The Convocation of the National 
Emotional- University has discussed the con- 
eain. ferring of honorary degrees. It was 

suggested that the practice should be 
discontinued. In mcst cases, it was said, the honorary 


degrees only demeaned the universities. The Natonal 
University was a new University and should not con- 
tinue this practice of the older universities, whicii was a 
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relic of feudalism. It would be interesting to know when 
the first honorary degree in the modern sense of dis- 
tinguishing representative men was bestowed. The 
Senate again has discussed the Government’s plan for 
preserving Irish Ireland, otherwise the Gaeltacht, that 
part of Ireland which is the poorest and where most 
Irish is spoken. The plan reminds one of a reservation 
where those who speak Irish will be compelled to remain ; 
they will be cut off from English-speaking districts and 
discouraged from learning English; they will be given 
the best farms and portions of land—mostly poor at the 
best—in the district, while the English-speaking farmers 
and residents, however Irish in origin, will be removed 
elsewhere. These are the recommendations of a Govern- 
ment Commission, clearly a commission of enthusiasts. 
Will the Government carry them out bodily or will it 
listen to common sense? One argument used against 
them was that the Government had no mandate for 
them from the people and that a referendum should be 
taken, but the extremists in the Senate were too many, 
and the proposal was defeated. 


VEN those who do not find themselves in complete 
agreement with all the aims of the London and 
National Society for Women’s Service, cannot but ap- 
prove heartily of the society’s “ Mem- 


elt ano orandum on Openings and Trainings 
owen: ° for Women,” just issued in pamphlet 


form at the price of sixpence. A sur- 
prising amount of information, definite and up-to-date, 
is packed into a small space. Women are still considera- 
bly hampered in the choice of occupation, in ways that 
seem to have little to do with their sex. Yet the available 
openings are on the increase. They appear to be finding 
their way even into engineering, at least in the electrical 
branch. And this reminds us that the Society's Memor- 
andum properly includes warnings as well as positive 
recommendations. We are told, for example, that there 
is still a strong prejudice against women engineers, and 
that only those women who can afford to become 
pioneers, by taking a long and expensive course of train- 
ing, and then waiting till work comes, should think of 
engineering as a profession. About seventy kinds of 
openings and trainings are mentioned in the Memoran- 
dum, and of these teaching is of course one of the most 
important. 


O aR University is taking serious alarm at the 
prospect of an excessive number of women stu- 


dents. A petition signed by 210 members of Congrega- 
gation invites the Hebdomadal Council 
iif a to submit to Congregation a resolution 


limiting the number of women to be 
matriculated in any academic year to 250, or one-fourth 
of the average number of men during the three preceding 
academic years, whichever shall be greater. The 
petitioners desire that Oxford shall remain “ predomin- 
antly a man’s university.” Cambridge has already 
achieved this object by a different method. The Chair- 
men of the Councils of the Women’s Colleges at Oxford 
consider that the alarm of the petitioners is not justified 
and that no legislation is necessary. They point out 
that no new college for women can be established without 
the consent of Congregation. It is hoped that, during 
the vacation, some arrangement will be found acceptable 
to both parties. 
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E if this consummation is reached, many questions 
relating to the higher education of women will 
remain unsolved. The restricted admission of women to 
Oxford University must result in an 


Enone unduly high intellectual standard. 
for Women. What is to happen to those unable to 


gain admission ? We have on more than 
one occasion directed attention to this urgent question. 
When the corresponding question arose in relation to 
secondary education, a band of devoted women estab- 
lished a number of public day schools for girls which have 
continuously done useful work. Is it too much to 
expect that the same enthusiasm and independent spirit 
will be shown in dealing with the problem of university 
education ? Curricula and examinations at Oxford and 
Cambridge will, for many years, be controlled by men. 
A university for women may be an impossible ideal, but 
the issue ought to be discussed without prejudice, in 
view of existing conditions. 


PROGRESS is being made with the organization of 
a University for Wessex with headquarters at 
Southampton. The area which the proposed university 
is to serve includes Hampshire, parts 
of Dorset, Wiltshire, Sussex, the Isle of 
Wight, and the Channel Islands. De- 
centralization is to be recognized in relation to certain 
studies. Thus Bournemouth, it is suggested, might 
found and maintain a school of aesthetics. The scheme 
deserves support, though we doubt whether areas 
or spheres of influence should be demarcated at the 
whim of particular institutions. University College, 
Leicester, has wisely abandoned its regional title. 
Universities and colleges may acknowledge special 
obligations towards particular localities, but all such 
institutions owe a duty to the nation and empire. It 
is always possible that the greatest exponent of some 
specialized branch of study may be attracted to one of 
the smaller universities or colleges. 


University for 
Wessex. 


Te annual report, for the year 1926, of the National 

Institute of Industrial Psychology is a record of 
gratifying progress. In that year the amount of investi- 
gational work accomplished, as meas- 
ured by the fees received, showed an 
increase of 28 per cent, and the mem- 
bership showed an increase of nearly 50 per cent. These 
figures plainly prove that the help of the psychologist in 
solving some of the problems of industry, especially 
those relating to the conditions of labour, is being 
regarded as good business. The Institute is also experi- 
menting in the matter of the vocational guidance of 
children leaving school. We believe we are right in 
saying that the Americans took up this question sys- 
tematically long before we did. Yet the American 
journal, Industrial Psychology, states, with regard to the 
Institute’s experiment: “‘ These later reports confirm 
in every respect one’s initial opinion as to the importance 
of this English work. Nothing approaching it in scope 
and intensiveness has ever been undertaken in the 
United States.” The Institute, under the directorship | 
and inspiration of Dr. C. S. Myers, is obviously doing 
sound and promising work. We are glad to find that 
local education authorities are keenly interested, that 
lectures to teachers form part of the Institute’s plans, 
and that the demand from private individuals for 
vocational guidance is steadily increasing. 


Industrial 
Psychology. 
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WE have recently directed attention to one of the 
“celebration bulletins ” edited by Dr. F. H. 
Hayward and published by Mr. Herbert Russell. The 
fourth of the series has now appeared, 

Prem containing ‘service celebrations ” of 
the Bntish Empire, suitable for Empire 
Day, and “ memorial celebrations ”’ of Raleigh and, for 
secondary schools, of Molière. Our sympathy with 
the idea underlying these celebrations we have already 
from time to time expressed. They make an entirely 
justifiable emotional appeal; and they answer to that 
love of ritual and symbol which is an undeniable element 
in average human nature. Furthermore, in the case 
of this particular number of the series in question, we 
think that many teachers will welcome, and will be 
helped by, the sane and dignified conception of Empire 
Day which is here exemplified. The dangers of Empire 
Day celebrations are pretty obvious. They may easily 
degenerate into the cultivation of a bombastic imperial- 
ism, or even nationalism, which can only work for 
mischief at this stage of the world’s history. The 


realization of duties rather than the assertion of rights 
should be the keynote of national and imperial celebra- 
tions in these days. 


[E as the public schools contend, their curricula are 

dominated by the requirements of universities, the 
preparatory schools are dominated by the entrance 
requirements of the public schools. A 
report on the curriculum of preparatory 
schools published by the joint com- 
mittee of the Headmasters’ Conference and the Prepara- 
tory Schools Association echoes this complaint. The 
committee contends that Greek is being taught prema- 
turely, and that English is too much neglected in 
preparatory schools, the taskmasters being the public 
schools. Latin, French and mathematics, they suggest, 
should be demanded from all candidates for entrance 
scholarships at the public schools. As to the teaching 
of science, the suggestion that young boys collect facts 
in the same way as birds’ eggs is novel, but has an 
element of truth. 


Preparatory 
Schools. 


Visualizing 


By Dr. WALTER EHRENSTEIN 


ERHAPS the most interesting discovery of recent 
psychological research is that of the faculty owned 
by many children to see images that have in every respect 
the character of real objects, although no real object in the 
external world is there that would account for the sensation. 
English and American psychologists speak of such children 
as possessing the faculty of visualizing, while in Germany 
they are called eidetic (from Greek etdos—picture). If one 
shows such a young visualizer for a minute or two a picture 
with a great many different traits of colour and form, and 
then takes the picture away and asks him to describe what 
he sees on a grey background, to which he meanwhile has 
directed his eyes, he will be able to describe for a long time 
with every detail the picture previously shown to him, 
which, in fact, he continues to see before him as if it were 
really there. By asking him for even the minutest particular 
trait of the original picture one can convince oneself that it 
is not memory from which he is reproducing his description, 
but that there exists a specific juvenile faculty of seeing 
things that are not really there. 

There are only few children however, viz. three per cent, 
who are able to sce their visualizing images in full day- 
light and with every detail of their original object. Two 
and a half per cent in addition are able to see their visualiz- 
ing images, if not exactly, at least satisfactorily true to the 
original. So far these children would still have to be regarded 
as peculiar exceptions, their number being not much 
greater than the percentage of totally colour-blind boys. 
If, however, one makes them observe with closed eyes or 
in darkness, the faculty of visualizing is found in such a 
high percentage of children, that it can no longer be spoken 
of as an exceptional peculiarity, but is to be regarded as 
a normal quality of a great many youthful minds. For 
in these circumstances about ten per cent of all children 
see clear images with all particulars and a further twenty 
per cent see images that are on the whole adequate repre- 
sentatives of the original. 

In addition to these children there are many others 
who see only some sort of fragmentary phenomena such as 
coloured forms or shining contours. Among girls visualizing 
‘is More common than among boys. Altogether fifty-five per 
cent of all boys and seventy-five per cent of all girls possess 
the faculty of visualizing in the widest meaning of the word. 
It is interesting that to some extent visualizing is depen- 
dent on the amount of lime in the water used for drinking 
by the population. The more outspoken cases are found 
in regions with a very low content of lime in the water. 


Although usually confined to the young up to eighteen 
years of age, visualizing is sometimes met with in adults 
too. A number of great poets and painters have confessed 
themselves to be visualizers. Goethe for instance was one 
of a very expressed type. He used to go to and fro in his 
room conversing with other persons whom he saw literally 
before him. It was also known from the travelling descrip- 
tions of Charles Darwin, Livingstone, and other explorers 
that the visualizing faculty is very common among primi- 
tive peoples. Now it has been ascertained by experiments 
on a large scale with school children of many towns in 
Germany and elsewhere that among Europeans too, 
visualizing is quite common. That this discovery should 
not have been made until a few years ago is rather 
surprising. 

The discovery is not only of theoretical interest but 
also of great practical significance. It enables us to under- 
stand better than hitherto the soul of our children and to 
educate them according to the structure of their mind. 
For visualizing children make use of their faculty in various 
ways. If guided by a teacher basing his teaching on the 
visualizing faculty, they often reach such perfection in 
drawing and painting that they seem to be real artists, and 
the.r compositions are written in such a wonderful style as 
to give one the impression that these children scarcely could 
learn anything from their master. They simply describe 
what they see in their vivid images or hear from their 
eidetical voices. For there is also a hearing without any 
outward sound, such as that which enabled Beethoven to 
compose some of his best masterpieces at a time when he 
was already deaf. 

Against these advantages there are also drawbacks 
connected with the eidetical structure of mind. It is 
as a rule no good qualification for abstract thinking. 
The eidetic mind is often loath to thinking in logical 
processes, but rather makes use of the way of intuition 
to solve its problems. The images of the visualizers must 
not be confused with visual after-images, which almost 
everybody is capable of seeing. While after-images show 
a colour contrasting with the colour of the original sensation, 
the images of the visualizer are of the same colour as the 
objects they represent. The latter are often reproduced 
many years after the event they represent has long been 
forgotten. They also account for the sights of visionaries 
and theosophists. Of the experiences of which non-eidetical 
persons are capable, the visual images of a vivid dream 
most resemble to the images of the visualizer. 
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The Importance of the Aesthetic Environment in Education 
| By Guy KENDALL, M.A., University College School 


MUST preface the few words I have to say on this 
subject with a sort of aesthetic ‘ credo.’ I believe that 
beauty is absolute. That is to say, there is a standard, 
though we may only approximate to the discovery of it, 
which determines that which is beautiful for all men at 
all times. I believe that the shallow aphorism de gustibus 
non est disputandum may apply to the alternatives of salt 
or sugar with porridge, but cannot be the last word on 
the merits of E] Greco or Epstein. We can, and ought, 
and, in fact, do (as witness the recent correspondence on 
Rima) dispute about such things as though there were an 
absolute right or wrong at stake. I believe that beauty 
and ugliness are no more to be judged by the whim of 
the individual than are questions of moral right and wrong. 
It is true that the judgment of some individuals must 
be listened to with deference, just as in morals. The 
aesthetic law has its Sinai, sometimes located in the 
region of Mount Parnasse. Just as the ancient philosophers 
fell back on 6 ¢póvtuos, the normal man of trained sensi- 
bility (I will venture to paraphrase it so), in the same way 
the man whose aesthetic faculty has been trained and 
carefully exercised, and who has studied the problems of 
aesthetics philosophically, has at least a right to a deferential 
hearing. And the judgments of such people, in the long 
run, though it may be a very long run, do agree in such 
a way as to be valid beyond dispute. There will be always 
differences of preference as between Michelangelo and 
Raphael, the Parthenon and Chartres Cathedral. But 
none, except some wilfully rebellious and ephemeral 
clique, will ever put their names in anything but a super-first 
class. 

There is a real danger of a practical kind in tolerating 
chacun à son goût as an aesthetic dogma. We may be 
informed that such and such a judgment is “ The Labour 
view,” or “ The Employers’ view,” or ‘‘ The view of the 
Works Committee,” or ‘‘ The considered view of the 
Board of Education ” (which probably means “ considered 
financially ’?) and in each case we shall be told that it is the 
last word. ‘‘ It is our taste, and it has as much claim to 
be good taste as yours or the experts’ or anybody’s.”’ Such 
a decision was actually made quite recently. An expert 
sub-committee had made a recommendation to a non-expert 
committee to purchase certain paintings for a County Hall. 
But the larger body rejected the recommendation. The 
paintings were “too modern.” This was, it is true, a 
refusal to exercise any taste at all. But it is equally a 
refusal to have any faith in ‘‘ the man who knows.” For 
there is a man who knows. Possibly it is not always the 
Professional expert. It is rather ‘ óppóvwuos again, the man 
of trained aesthetic faculty, to whom we must defer, 
be he amateur or professional. And if he can get us 
to see why he is right, so much the better. Blind belief in 
the expert is better than blind unbelief (which, as the poet 
says rightly, is “ sure to err’’:. But intelligent seeing is 
best of all. 

Now we need, above all, to apply true canons of taste to 
the things of the educational world, because one of the 
objects of education is, or should be, to guide the young in 
their quest of the beautiful not less than of the morally 
good and the intellectually true. Therefore we need to 
bring a sound aesthetic judgment to the problems of school 
buildings, class-rooms, halls, chapels, desks, playing-fields, 
< all the other surroundings and appliances of school 
ife. 

First of buildings. It is a commonplace that educa- 
tion works through the “ atmosphere ” which it creates as 
well as through formal instruction ; and there is nothing 
that is more powerful in creating and sustaining such an 
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atmosphere than the presence of beautiful buildings, 
especially if they are old and historic. There are, no 
doubt, many boys who have derived no benefit either from 
their lessons or their social environment at a public school. 
They have been dunces, they have made no friends, they 
have possibly been bullied and generally miserable from 
start to finish. But if they ever chance to revisit the scene 
of this moral and intellectual desolation they will very 
likely feel that, after all, they had one friend, which was a 
silent consoler and teacher, and to which they return with 
gladness—the buildings. The strongest sentiments attach 
to school buildings and surroundings in such places as 
Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Sherborne, as well as 
newer schools like Lancing, where some imagination has 
been employed in designing a modern school. Is it possible 
to foster the same sentiment in the Blacktown Borough 
Council’s Cemetery Road Public Elementary School ? 

Every good school can attach a genuine sentiment to 
itself. But it is far easier if the buildings themselves can 
suggest and foster the sentiment. I confess that the 
aesthetic problem of school buildings in areas like that of 
London, where land is most expensive and schools must 
be built up vertically rather than allowed to spread them- 
selves over the ground, is very baffling. It is so difficult 
to prevent them from looking barrack-like. But New York 
has shown that building upwards is not necessarily exclusive 
of inspiration in architecture—provided always that 
(i) you are honest and let the building convey its own 
nature without camouflage ; (ii) you take the special site 
and surroundings into consideration in each case, and do 
not plan all according to one standard pattern kept in a 
drawer of the architectural department of the Local 
Education Authority. 

For every building must express its purpose and shoW 
its character plainly on the face of it. There are some new 
buildings in London which notably do so. I mean shops 
constructed of iron girders or reinforced concrete, which 
look like shops so constructed, and have “ structural beauty ”’ 
as well as honesty. There are many, on the other hand, 
which do not, but attempt to pose as Greek temples with 
a wedding-cake front. The same is trug of the buildings 
of business firms. The Bush Building is perhaps the 
best example—or would be if it had not attempted a 
symbolical group of sculpture, which spoils its grandly 
severe front. Again, there is a particular plan which 
reveals the Golf Club House—a long, low building, with a 
club-room in the centre; you can recognize it nearly 
anywhere, and, as there is no inducement to use ornament 
as an advertisement, golf-houses may in time achieve the 
same sort of beauty. 

In schools there is regular disease of conventional Gothic, 
which persists in educational buildings even when the 
churches are beginning to abandon it—mostly a coarse 
type of perpendicular, which is peculiarly depressing when 
applied to school halls and chapels. The simplest plan is 
always the safest. After all, the Parthenon is not far 
removed from the barn out of which, no doubt, it grew ; 
and the best native architecture I have seen was in the 
illustrations of some houses in the wilds of, I think, Texas— 
simply the log cabin slightly elaborated into beautiful forms, 
something like the old Norwegian buildings, but without 
their ornamental fussiness. A young architect who was 
recently looking at a highly ornamented and wickedly 
extravagant school building, remarked: “If it had been 
built twenty years later, you could have had a better- 
looking building for half the cost.” We should aim at 
expressing twentieth-century ideas in a twentieth-century 
building, not at transplanting Hampton Court to London, 
or reproducing the mosaic art of Venice in Westminster 
Cathedral, and so tarnishing its glorious severity. 
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In many cases it is best to let a building grow, like a 
living thing. Start with the main structure, and let 
another generation add a porch, a tower, anew wing. That 
is the way in which our great cathedrals grew, and, for all 
their diversity of style and period, scarcely one of them has 
failed to achieve harmony. 

The problem of the class-room is largely one of light, 
and its decoration will usually depend on its situation. If 
it is a north room, it will need a warm colour. If south, 
a cool one. Others think that colour should vary with 
the age of the pupils; it has even been suggested that it 
should vary with the subject taught ! But these are scarcely 
aesthetic considerations. The kind of picture will naturally 
vary with the subject taught: historical portraits for a 
history room, and so on. But it is doubtful if it is ever 
well to have the same set of pictures in a class-room for 
long. For this reason it is well to make use of the boys’ 
and girls’ own work—posters, illustrations, and the like ; 
and change them fairly often. 

Beware of patent desks—usually heavy, clumsy contri- 
vances, which make the sweeping of the room difficult, 
and often creak maddeningly. Moreover, their object is 
usually to keep the occupant absolutely still in one position, 
clamped in a sort of frame. Dr. Montessori gave a good 
lead when she introduced tables and chairs ; and the tables 
should have plain, not fancy, legs. It probably repays 
to use oak in the long run. 

Typography is a matter of great importance to which 
too little attention is paid as arule. Legibility is the first 
and last requisite, and there is nothing like good Roman 
type. The superstition that art needs flourish dies hard. 
I remember passing a hoarding in a country town, while 
walking with an eminent art critic. He remarked: 
“ Printing has made great advances lately. All those 
advertisements are in good type, except the notice of the 
School of Art.” 

I should like to say something of bells, did space and 
ignorance of the subject not forbid. Is the difference in 
price between a tin-kettle and a good-toned bell so great ? 
It would seem so, to judge by the number of tinklers which 
make town-life a horror at about 9 a.m. Surely a hooter 
with a good chord would be preferable. 

Nor should the minor arts of use be neglected. It is in 
these arts that the main chance lies for a boy or girl who 
wants to take up art for a profession. Too many pictures 
are painted, but we canscarcely have too many well-designed 
cups and plates. And what joy there can be in glass of 
attractive shape. The feeling of it, too, is so good in the 
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grasping. Nothing can be too paltry for us to desire beauty 
therein. 

One last word about playgrounds and playing-fields. 
Asphalt is a bad pisaller. It detracts a great deal from 
the look of buildings. But neither is gravel satisfactory, 
especially if there is a slope, so that the rain washes away 
the finer stuff and leaves shingle. Perhaps it is not beyond 
the power of science to invent some pleasant-looking and 
binding amalgam. The school playing-fields should be 
something more than so many square yards of grass per 
pupil. There should be room for trees and school gardens, 
and a good pavilion—perhaps sheds for classes, when they 
are distant from the school, so that each form may by turn 
spend a whole day there. The field must be a real home 
for the athletics of the school, not a mere exercise-ground. 

I have now wandered in somewhat desultory fashion 
over the whole of the aesthetic environment of schools. 
The question may be asked— Why do we attach importance 
to that environment ? Why does it matter ? Can't you 
give a very good education in an ugly barrack of a building 
with bare walls and ancient worm-eaten ink-stained desks ? 
I have already expressed myself dogmatically on one 
question of the philosophy of aesthetics. I do not wish 
to dogmatize on another—I mean the question whether a 
child is morally better because his aesthetic faculty has 
been cultivated. But why need we ask the question? 
The idea of the good is wider than that of the morally 
good. When we speak of the health of the soul, as the 
object of education, we must interpret health in the widest 
possible sense—that is, the exercise of the physical and 
mental nature of man in one harmonious whole, under 
the guidance of reason. I take it to be certain that if, in 
our attempt to attain this harmony, we reach upwards 
towards the common fountain of all good—moral, intel- 
lectual, aesthetic, physical—we shall best promote the 
activities of all its derivative functions. We must not 
make short cuts, and try to promote morality through art 


(we shall only get Sunday school art that way): nor 


imagine that we shall get the best art by thinking of 
morality first. But, to put it negatively, if we cut off the 
growing child from its rightful inheritance of beauty—not 
in pictures alone, or dress, but throughout all in which it 
lives and moves and has its being—the nature of that child 
as it grows into adolescence will be a maimed nature, and 
it will be a poor economy in the long run which, for the 
sake of a slight saving in the rates and taxes, sends young 
men and women, spiritually half-crippled, into a world 
among whose joys and gifts beauty is one of the greatest. 


Democracy in the Schools 
By P. H. PriprEaux, B.A. 


E have progressed so far along the road to pure 
democracy that few institutions are regarded as 
sound or lasting unless they are organized upon a demo- 
cratic basis. Probably no institution is so democratic in 
the ideal sense as our secondary schools. This may seem 
something of a paradox to those who think of democracy 
as synonymous with ‘‘ working classes,” but to those who 
have a truer conception of democracy as a proper inter- 
mixture of ‘‘ all sorts and conditions of men ” on a footing 
of equality it will cause no surprise. Our elementary 
schools are not truly democratic. There is too great a pre- 
ponderance of children drawn from the same class. So far 
from breaking down class barriers, they tend to magnify 
and establish them more firmly. It is in our secondary 
schools that these divisions are weakened; and this, 
perhaps, is a strong argument in favour of even greater 
facilities than those already existing, although it should not 
be pressed to its ‘‘ logical conclusion.”’ 
It is almost certain that the average layman scarcely 
realizes how large a proportion of our secondary school 
pupils are ex-elementary school children, drawn from the 


lower middle class and that of the manual labourer. The 
compulsory twenty-five per cent of free places by no means 
represents the proportion of such pupils. In at least forty- 
eight schools, under fifteen authorities, fees have been 
abolished. In many other districts it will be found that 
something like fifty per cent hold scholarships of some kind, 
the average proportion being between thirty-four per cent 
and thirty-five per cent. In addition to these there are, 
of course, many children of artisans who are fee-paying 
pupils. It is thus probably safe to say that, at least in the 
towns, quite half the pupils are of the working class. Also, 
as a result of the elasticity of scholarships, and the material 
advantages which accrue subsequently to those who con- 
tinue their education beyond the School Certificate stage, 
there is a tendency in some schools to an actual preponder- 
ance of boys of this class in the upper school. 

Moreover, many authorities are so alert to the needs of 
the time that in their districts even parental poverty 15 20 
bar to the continuance of a promising boy's education at 
the secondary school. The figures for the current year alt 

(Continued on page 242) 
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New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Also in 2 Parts, 3s 6d each. Key, 6s 6d. 


€ The present Edition remains unchanged as regards the arrangement of topics and their general treatment. But certain 
parts are now expanded and others have been altered to secure greater clearness. 
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not available, but in the year 1923-4 over 46,000 pupils 
received maintenance grants averaging £10 2s. per annum. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the secondary school is no 
preserve of any one class, socially or financially. 

Nor is there, except, perhaps, in a few girls’ schools, any 
sign of “ class-consciousness ’’ amongst the pupils. Boys 
associate together on their merits as young social animals, 
or by affinity of taste, not of class. Relative wealth does, 
of course, play its part, here as everywhere else, by the mere 
fact that the activities of the boy of wealth cannot all be 
shared by the boy without means. I don’t suppose, for 
instance, that we shall ever reach the stage when the 
possession of a motor-bike will cease to confer a sense of 
superiority on its owner. 

We find the same thorough-going intermixture amongst 
the staffs—a direct result of the opportunities provided 
for the generation which has recently grown up. The days 
are past when the staffs were composed of impoverished 
‘ gentlefolk.” They are now drawn from all classes, and 
to some there seems to be a danger lest they regain an 
undemocratic homogeneity by being drawn too exclusively 
from the working class. But, however this may be, it is 
a fact that practically every staff, those of the ‘‘ public 
schools ” excepted, has at least a due admixture of classes. 

Such changes are bound to have affected school life at 
every point, and it may be interesting to notice what these 
changes are. We propose to do this from two points of 
view : their influence upon the work, and their influence 
upon what is called “ tone.” 

The most striking result, perhaps, has been a great in- 
crease in the emphasis on results, as indicated by examina- 
tion success. Since the school is no longer more or less 
homogeneous, mere attendance confers nothing in the way 
of a cachet upon the ex-pupil. Moreover, now that in the 
case of such a large proportion the education received 
constitutes the whole of the boy’s working capital, some 
method of measuring and recording its amount and nature 
has become inevitable. Rightly or wrongly, this has taken 
the form of an examination certificate, uniform in standard, 
and compulsory for all schools. The result has been a 
great speeding up of work, greater efforts to pull up or 
drive on the ‘“‘ average” boy, more strenuous teaching, 
and, as some think, some sacrifice of .depth and reality to 
the needs of the examination syllabus. 

We may, perhaps, be allowed a passing sigh over the lost 
leisure of the schoolboy, though it is possible that the 
clement of rush is not so keenly felt by the boy as in the 
imagination of those of us who are survivors from a less 
hurried age. Yet it would seem almost inevitable that in 
the boy’s under-consciousness there must form an idea of 
learning as part of the business of life, rather than a thing to 
be loved for its own sake, and for the fullness of life it confers. 
Though there can be no doubt that the average standard 
of work has been enormously raised, it is to be regretted 
that knowledge tends to replace that leisured culture which 
distinguished so many in an earlier generation. 

It is not so easy to analyse brietly the influence of demo- 
cracy upon the tone of school. Tone, I take it, is the re- 
sultant of many forces, a composite thing made up of moral 
and aesthetic elements, an inward grace and its outward 
and visible manifestation, generally according to some 
recognized conventions. It is possible for the inward grace 
to exist without the recognized outward signs, and fatally 
easy to assume the latter without possessing a gleam of the 
former. 

In the public schools, with their almost complete homo- 
geneity of personnel, it is possible, and natural, to develop 
a certain limited set of leading principles of conduct, and 
a conventional “ form.” A system of uniform, intensive 
influences, practically unbalanced by any from the outside, 
leads almost inevitably to a special kind of culture which 
the rankest “ outsider ” finds it difficult to resist. In the 
secondary day schools this is neither desirable nor possible. 
The attitude to life brought to the school by its pupils is 


conditioned by the outlook of their parents, which, in most. 
cases, is preoccupied with the need of earning a living, and of 
defending themselves from ‘‘the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune.” They have little time or opportunity for 
practising the graces of life: its needs are too insistent. 
Hence graciousness of demeanour, the courtesies and 
formalities of social life, care and beauty in speech, take 
on a very secondary importance. In many homes the 
cultivation of the amenities of social intercourse are 
regarded as priggish, or as mere “swank.” ‘The means 
of cultivating this graciousness, and the extent to which it 
can be done without leading to a degree of self-consciousness 
which would make it real priggishness, is one of the 
problems which the thoughtful teacher has now to face— 
particularly in the matter of speech. 

Differences of speech are, perhaps, the most effective 
social barriers, and this fact is what causes many parents 
to send their young children to quite inefficient private 
schools, rather than to the more efficient elementary school, 
where there is a danger of their speech becoming assimilated 
to the uncouth dialects therein prevalent. One cannot help 
feeling that in this matter the entrance of so many boys 
from uneducated homes has led to a deterioration in the 
speech of others. It is now becoming increasingly difficult 
to make any inference concerning a man’s education by 
listening to his speech. And it is not easy to apply a 
remedy. At bottom it is largely a question of the attitude 
of the pupil, and this is largely a matter of home con- 
ditions. Too great insistence on the part of teachers is 
probably to be deprecated, for if we improve the boy ** out 
of knowledge,” or make his speech too consciously 
“ superior ” to that of his parents, we are apt to put him 
in the unhappy position of being a stranger in his own home. 

Accompanying this there has been a gradual softening of 
tone. Boys are no longer “ licked ” into shape, but tenderly 
moulded. Punishments are much less severe, for the work- 
ing class parent is not willing to hand over his boy to the 
schoolmaster so completely as does the noble duke, nor has 
he such a childlike trust in the master’s dependability. 
Moreover, the commission of big, serious, thrashable 
“ crimes ’’ seems to be replaced by a series of peccadilloes 
which do not call for the same severity—possibly because 
of the importance of the school record in after life. Here 
again is the same tendency to an average sort of goodness, 
which may be a sign of the development of a less positive, 
almost a negative type of character. 

But with regard to the things that matter, intellect, 
morals, honesty, decency, even manners—as distinct from 
polish—democracy has brought strength rather than weak- 
ness. Positively, there is greater reality and breadth in 
the corporate hfe of the school, and this, to one of naturally 
conservative instincts, is a most pleasant reflection, indi- 
cating, as it does, that the outlook for our particular form 
of democracy is more promising than that of older demo- 
cracies which were not based upon an educated, con- 
scientious ‘‘ proletariat.” But this only on certain 
conditions. 

These changes have not taken place without imposing 
new burdens upon the responsible head. More precise 
organization has become necessary, and he has to do a 
great deal more thinking than in an earlier age when his 
boys came almost entirely from families capable of planning 
the boy’s future themselves. More than ever before, he has 
to make himself acquainted with the pupil’s antecedents, to 
get familiar with outside conditions of life, so that he may 
give sound advice to his boys and their parents. He must 
keep himself acquainted with the ever-increasing aids by 
which public bodies seek to enable the indigent boy to 
pursue his promising career. His responsibilities, moral, 
if not legal, have increased enormously, for, in a very real 
sense, he is called upon to be the guide, and sometimes a 
very forceful guide, to parents whose ignorance or selfish- 
ness might otherwise sacrifice the boy’s future to the 
temporary easement of the present. 
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Based upon the recom- 
mendations of the Com- 
mittee on Grammatical 
Terminology. 
Fcap 8vo. 
4s 6d. 
A Chapter on Essay- 
Writing, separately, 7d. 


THE 
REVISED 
ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR 
for Beginners 


Bised upon the recom- 

mendations of the Com- 
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Terminology. 


Fcap 8vo. 28. 


KEY 


to the Questiors con- 
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books. Fcap 8vo. 6s. 


By 
W. MURISON, M.A. 


ENGLISH 
COMPOSI- 
TION 


With chapters on Précis 
Writing, Prosody, and 
Style. 

New and Revised Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Also in 2 Parts, 38 6d 
each, Key, 6s 6d. 


“ All that precept and 
example can do to show 
what is to be done in order 
to secure good composition 
is here set forth fully, 
clearly, and correctly.” 
The Educational News. 


CAMBRIDGE 


READINGS in LITERATURE 


A series of illustrated anthologies 
in five Books. Crown 8vo. 


By GEORGE SAMPSON, M.A. 


The books in this series have been prepared for use 
among pupils between the ages of 12 and 16 and are thus 
suitable for the middle forms of secondary schools, the 
four years of central and higher grade schools, the upper 
standards of elementary schools, and the literature courses 
of continuation schools. 

Special features are: A very wide variety in the choice 
of readings, the inclusion of a large number of copyright 
pieces by contemporary authors, and reproductions of 
famous pictures, engravings, and drawings of different 
schools and periods. 

The prices of the school editions of the different books 
(each containing 20 or 24 pictures) are as follows : 


Book I. 3s. Book III. 3s. 
Boor II. 3s. Book IV. 3s 6d, 
Book V. 48. 


Books I and II (school edition) are issued in two parts : 
Book I, Parts 1 and 2, 2s each; Book II, Parts 1 and 2, 
28 each. 

Also published in a Library Edition (cloth boards, with 
bookmarker), Books I-III, 5s net each; Books IV, V, 
6s net each. 


“ These five volumes are an object-lesson in the way things 
ought to be done. They are well printed, and special care 
has been taken with the text. . . . The child who could not 
. something to set him on the way to an 
intelligent love of literature or art would be a hopelessly 
dull child.”"—The Observer. 


CAMBRIDGE 
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A graduated elementary course 
in three volumes 


By GEORGE SAMPSON, M.A. 


Boox I. Suitable for children from about 8 to ro. 


1s 6d. 

Book II. Suitable for children from about 10 to 12. 
Is 10d. 

Book III. Suitable for children from about 12 to 14. 
2s 6d. 


“ Full of carefully devised exercises, and the expository 


pert is marked, as one would expect, by originality and 
cidity.""—The A.M.A. 
“ May be recommended to all students who require a 
iaae. practical, and human guide to the study of English 
n the class-room."— Tke Times Educational Supplement. 
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Printing in Schools—A Valuable Supplement 


By Pat. V. DALEY 


DUCATIONISTS more and more realize that the art and 
craft of printing forms a force of incalculable value to 
the development and furtherance of knowledge and culture. 
The American Typefounders’ Company has issued a 
booklet, “ Printing in the Junior High School,” by Arthur 
Dean, in which printing is discussed as a means for further- 
ing the general education of boys and girls. In the experi- 
ment described the history of the printed word is graphically 
taught by means of a small printing plant. Ancient methods 
of reproduction and printing are studied and explained, 
and an excellent insight of early records is given to the 
pupils. From this the students are directed to more recent 
methods and are taught the mechanical side of book pro- 
duction. All this leads to a highly desirable respect for 
books being implanted in the scholars’ minds. This, 
however, is not the only good feature of the experiment, 
there is also the mental and cultural training obtained. 
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First, and perhaps most important, will be the artistic 
= stimulus received. This insight into the practice of printing 


cultivates ideas of form, of colour, and of arrangement. 
Lines of inanimate type are arranged so that they present 
to the eye a pleasing effect. The shades of light and dark 
letters are taken into consideration when planning the whole 
‘“ picture.” The relative lengths of the lines and the amount 
of “white” between them give the appearance of balance. 
Pupils themselves, where a small printing plant is installed, 
can gain this from actual experience. There is nothing 
better to train the eye in symmetry and in tone. All title- 
pages of books are not thrown together haphazardly; the 


the beautiful shapes used in artistic pottery. The lines of 
type if enclosed in even rough pencil lines will demon- 
strate this fully. 

It will be evident that the use of movable types give 
to a boy or girl practice in form and tone. But more than 
one colour ink can be used, and in determining which 
colours will harmonize, and in what proportion to use them, 
the student will receive a practical training in colour 
orchestration. For pupils entering the advertising or 
printing world this will be the basis of their training. 

For the more general student a printing plant and the 
composition of type will serve as the method par excellence 
of obtaining a thorough knowledge of orthography and 
punctuation. He will learn by painful experience to spell 
words correctly, as well as the specific value of points ot 
punctuation, for it is no easy thing to insert missing letters 
and punctuation marks in lines of type once they are set. 
The writer from personal observation and experience 
will testify to this method of teaching these subjects. 

Thus the youth combines art and knowledge by his 
practice of print. He cultivates spontaneously a liking 
for literature and a pleasure in books. He learns at the 
most susceptible age the necessity of accuracy and 
alertness. He becomes familiar with correct spelling, 
punctuation, and capitalization, and all that tends to 
good writing and reading. 

Now the question arises as to when the above instruction 
should take place—in the school curriculum or in the 
students’ leisure time. We suggest and believe the latter 
time to be the most suitable. It must be remembered 
that this instruction is only suitable for students in upper 
forms. These youths, if their interest be awakened, will 
readily see the benefit to be derived from such a course, 
and will forfeit, say, two hours per week to attend to the 
class. In cities where there are evening classes held, this 
instruction could be given in the evening, when, at a small 
fee, students from the business world who are interested 
could also take advantage of it. 

The instruction, of course, can only be given adequately 
by a technical man, and an intelligent printer from a local 
printing works could, without trouble, be found to fill the 
post. He will have to be consulted on technical points of 
course, but the actual method of instruction, together 
with its ultimate aim, would more suitably be devised by 
an experienced teacher and educationist. 

The initial outlay for a practical printing plant including 
types, a small foot-treadle machine, and all necessary 
equipment can be obtained new from f100, and an ambi- 
tious instructor could, with the co-operation of his students, 
print many little items and save the amount expended on 
the installation of the plant in a very short time. 


ScHOOL ATTENDANCE IN CANADA.—The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has just issued a study of the Census of 1921 with 
supplementary data relating to school attendance and illiteracy 
in Canada. Copies of the booklet could be obtained on applica- 
tion to the High Commissioner for Canada, The Canadian 
Building, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1, or to the Dominion 
Statistician, Ottawa, Canada. 

* * $ 

“ THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE PRIZE ” COMPETITION, 1926.— 
J. F. M. Hutchinson, of Giggleswick School, has been adjudged 
winner of the 1926 competition for “ The Duke of Devonshire 
Prize,” of Twenty Guineas, for the best essay on ‘‘ How best 
to establish a wider interest in the purchase of British products 
and manufactures with a view to the development of trade 
within the Empire.” The competition is open to boys attending 
specified public schools, and the prize is awarded annually by 
the British Empire League for the best essay on an imperial 
subject, and was established in 1909 by the League in memory of 


type is arranged so that its contour gives one or other of 
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its first president, Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke of Devonshire. | 
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Elementary Trigonometry 
By C. V. Durell, M.A., and R. M. Wright, M.A. 


This volume, covering the Matriculation and School Certificate stage, is divided into three parts : 
II, The General Triangle and Mensuration ; 


Angled Triangle ; 


III, The General Angle and Compound Angles. 


The authors believe that the principles of Trigonometry are most easily grasped if the numerical work is at first 
of a simple nature, and the material in Part I has been so arranged that it may be taken very early in the school 
course. Diagrams throughout the book have been used to illustrate examples to a much greater extent than is usual. 
It has thus been possible to introduce an abundance and variety of examples which make the subject matter inter- 
esting without burdening the pupils with tedious and complicated verbal descriptions. 


Price 5s. Also in 3 parts, 2s. each. Parts I and II, together, 5s. 6d. 


Bell’s Intermediate Geographies 


Edited by A. Wilmore, D.Sc., F.R.G.S. 


FIRST VOLUMES 

The British Empire. By A. Wilmore, D.Sc. 
192 pages. 1s. gd. 
The World. By J. Murray, M.A. 200 pages. Is. 9d. 


IN PREPARATION 
The British Isles. By A .WILMoRE, D.Sc. 
Experimental and Open-Air Geography. 


By the same author. 


A new and thoroughly up-to-date four-year course specially prepared to meet the needs of students between the 


ages of 11-15. The books combine the spirit and method of the *‘ 


New Geography ” with the best of the well-tried 


m2thods of the older teaching. Students are trained by well-chosen exercises and questions to work out problems 
for themselves, while at the same time there is plenty of scope for the stimulating class-teaching of the skilled teacher, 


Each volume contains many specially drawn maps and diagrams. 


Heat and Light 


By E. Nightingale, M.Sc. 


A thoroughly readable text-book. The author shows, 
bv historical and biographical references, how the basic 
discoveries have been made. Numerous examples are 
given, most of them taken from actual Matriculation 
and School Certificate papers. 

Fully illustrated. 4s. 6d., or 2 parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


Elementar 


Practical Chemistry 
By E. J. Holmyard, M.A., M.Sc. 


For School Certificate and Matriculation Candidates. 
Most of the experiments can be completed in an hour. 
It is hoped that by a selection of experiments from the 
various sections the formation of a course suited to 
individual needs will be an easy matter. 

Price 2s. 


A First Latin Poetry Book 


Selected and edited by 
John Elwyn James, M.A. 
A careful selection of the best Latin poetry from 
Lucretius to Boethius. The editor has added an 


introduction, full vocabulary, notes, &c. 
Price 2s. 


Elementary Mathematics 
By E. Sankey and A. Royds 


A useful course in general mathematics for pupils of 
eleven to fifteen years of age. There are numerous 
examples, carefully graduated and based on the pupils’ 
daily experience. 


Vols. 1 and 2, 1s. 6d. each. Vol. 3, 2s. 


The Elements 


of the Calculus 


By Prof. W. P. Milne, D.Sc., 
and G. J. B. Westcott, M.A. 


Provides in small compass a good working knowledge 
of the Calculus. The examples are drawn mainly from 


geometry. 
Ready immediately. Price 3s. 


A First Book of 


Historical Novelists 
Edited by W. Macpherson, M.A. 


The latest addition to the widely-used series of 
Novelist Readers. Contains an attractive selection from 
the works of Lytton and Ainsworth. 


Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 
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The 
“TEACHING OF ENGLISH” 


Series 
RECENT ADDITIONS 


No. 103. NINE MODERN PLAYS. Edited by Jonn Hamppen. 


No. 100. MODERN SHORT STORIES. Edited by Jonn Bucnan. 


Nos. 67 and 68. PATTERN POETRY. Parts I and II. Edited by Ricnarp WILson. 


No. 70. MRS. CRAIK’S FAIRY BOOK. Part I. 
No. 113. MRS. CRAIK’S FAIRY BOOK. Part Il. 


. PRESTER JOHN. By Jonn Bucnan. 
. EARLIER ENGLISH DRAMA, Edited by F. J. Tickner, 


. THE BLACK ARROW. By R. L. Stevenson. 
. HISTORICAL PORTRAITS FROM ENGLISH 
LITERA 


. WILD LIFE STUDIES. By Frances Prrt. 
. BIRDS AND BEASTS IN LITERATURE. Edited by 


Is. 9d. 


Containing The Bishop's Candlesticks by Norman MCcKINNEL, Riders to the Sea by J. M. Synce, The Little Man by Joux 


Gatswortny, The Rehearsal by Maurice Barina, Allison's Lad by B. 
The Poetasters of Ispahan by Ciirrorp Bax, The Philosopher of Butterbigsina by 


M. Dix, The Price of Coal by Harotp Bricuovse, 
Haro_p Cuapin, and The Old Bull by 


Bernard GILBert. With instructions for acting, and Commentary on the Drama in the School. 


Is. 9d. 


Containing The Bottle Imp by R. L. Stevenson, The Two Householders by “Q,” The Secret of the Heather-Ale by Neit Munro, 
The Green Glen by Jonn Bucuan, The Return Journey by Barsara Isiip, Troubles with a Bear by St. Joun Lucas, The 
Promotion of the Admiral and The Settlement with Shanghai Smith by Morey Roserts, The Far Islands by Jonn Bucnan, 
The Road from Colonus by E. M. Forster, and The Unfortunate Saint by St. Jonn Lucas. 


Is. 6d. and Is. 9d. 


These two volumes for Junior and Middle Forms are already widely used. Part III (1s. 9d.) is almost ready and contains Longer 
Poems from Chaucer to Francis Thompson. Part Ia (Is. 6d.) is in the Press and consists of Simple Story Poetry from ** Shock- 


Headed Peter ” to Shakespeare. 


Illustrated. 
Ready 
shortly. 


Teachers are loud in their praises of the Commentaries in these books. 


THE NEW PREPARATORY SECTION FOR JUNIORS. 


Is. 3d. per volume. 


No. 73. KINGSLEY’S “THE WATER BABIES.” Abridged. 
No. 74. THE FLYING TRUNK AND OTHER STORIES. By 


Hans ANDERSEN. 


No. 105. THE ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. 


. SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. Edited by Evetyn 


Smrity, B.A. Is. 9d. 


. FOLK TALES OF THE NATIONS. Edited by B. L. K. 


Henperson, D.Lit., and C. Catvert, B.A. Is. 6d 
Is. 6d. 


B.A. Is. 9d. 
Is. 9d, 


TURE. Edited by F. W. Tickner, D.Lit. Is. 9d. 


. THE WORLD REVEALED—SOUTH AMERICA. 


; G Aa REVEALED—NORTHERN EUROPE, 


: cig WORLD REVEALED—SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


Is. 9d. 


. SPORTS AND PASTIMES IN ENGLISH LITERA- 


be Edited by L. S. Woop and H. L. Burrows. 
8 


. SHELLEY AND KEATS, Edited by Guy Boas. Is. 9d. 


EARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited 
by Evetyn Situ, B.A. Is. 9d. 


Is. 6d. 


Cecity Boas. Is. gs 


SHAKESPEARE’S TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by 
Eve.yn Smit, B.A. Is. 9d. 


. GRAY, COLLINS, SOT DOPIN, AND COWPER. 


Edited by Guy Boas. Is. 9d 


. HISTORY AND POETRY. Edited by D. L. J. Perkins, 


B.A. Is. 9d. 


No. 76. 
No. 77. 


No. 78. 


No. 98. 
No. 99. 
No. 104. 


. SCOTT’S NARRATIVE POETRY. 


ear abused REVEALED—NORTH AMERICA: 


THE WORLD REVEALED—THE ISLES OF THE 
SEA. Is. 9d. 

THE ROLL CALL OF HONOUR. By “Q.” Bio 
graphies of Bolivar, John Brown, Lincoln, Garibaldi, 
Livingstone, Florence Nightingale, Pasteur, Gordon, and 
Father Damien. Is. 


. CHAUCER AND SPENSER. Edited by Guy Boas. 


Is. 9d. 


. JOHNSON AND BOSWELL IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Edited by Jonn Battey. Abridged from Johnson's 
Journey to the Western Islands and Boswell's Journal of 
a Tour to the Hebrides. \s. 9d. 


SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by 
Joun Hamppen, B.A. Is. 9d. 


. THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN UPPER FORMS. 


By A. J. J. Ratcuirr, M.A. A Practical Handbook for 
Teachers only. 2s. 6d. Post free, 2s. 9d. 


A. J. J. Ratcurr, M.A. Abridgments of the Lay, 
Marmion, and The ‘Lady of the Lake. \s. 6d. 


. SHAKESPEARE’S MUCH ADO tae a NOTHING. 


Edited by Evetyn Smitu, B.A. Is. 9d 


. THE WORLD REVEALED—FRANCE. Is. 9d. 
. SHAKESPEARE’S THE TEMPEST. Edited by 


Jonn Hamppen, B.A. Is. 9d. 


. SHAKESPEARE’S KING LEAR, Edited by Evezyn 


Smitn, B.A. Is. 9d. 
SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by 
EveLyn Situ, B.A. Is. 9d. 
SHAKESPEARE’S CORIOLANUS. Edited by 
Evetyn Smit, B.A. Is. 9d. 


LITTLE PLAYS FROM r ERARE Edited 
by EveLYN Smitu, B.A. Is. 9d 
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The 
“TEACHING OF ENGLISH” 


Series 


THE FIRST FIFTY TITLES 
Section I-ENGLISH LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, &c. 


Nos. 1-4. ENGLISH, SPOKEN AND WRITTEN. By Ricnarp Witson, B.A., D.Litt. 
Years Course, leading up to General School and Matriculation Examinations: 


No. 5. 


A Sahara? Four 
Part | 


: 6d. 
(Fifth Edn). Part II. Is. 6d. (Third Edn.). Part III. Is. 9d. (Third Edn.). Part IV. 2s. (Third Edn). 


for Pupils of 14 to 16. Price 3s. 6d. 


OUR LIVING LANGUAGE. By J. H. G. Grattan and P. Gurrey. Experimental English Grammar 


No. 47. TAYLOR’S “WORDS AND PLACES.” Edited by Beatrice Saxon SNELL, M.A. Abridged, 
revised, and annotated. Price Is. 9d. (Second Edn.). 


No. 50. FRECIS, NOTES, AND SUMMARIES. (Third Edn.) By RicHarp Witson, B.A., D.Litt. 
S. . 


. A BOOK OF ESCAPES AND 


. ANDERSEN AND 


Section II—JUNIOR LITERATURE 
1s. 6d. each 


. THE APPROACH TO SPENSER. Prose Tales, fol- 


lowed by Extracts ; Exercises. Illustrated. 


. THE APPROACH TO CHAUCER. Prose Stories and 


Poetical Extracts ; Exercises. Illustrated. 


. THE APPROACH TO SHAKESPEARE, Prose Tales 


and Extracts. Illustrated. (Sixth Edn.). 


. THE APPROACH TO TENNYSON. | Prose Tales. 


Extracts from the Idylls, and Complete Shorter Poems ; 
Exercises. Illustrated. 


FROM WILLIAM MORRIS. Tales retold 
from The Earthly Paradise, with extracts. Exercises. 
Ilustrated. 


FABRE’S BOOK OF INSECTS. Translated by Mrs. 
RopoLPH STAWELL. 


. ALICE IN WONDERLAND. With Bruno's Revenge. 
Commentary 


and Notes on the Author. 


JOURNEYS. 
By Jonn Bucnan. Exercises. Illustrated. (Fifth Edn.). 


GRIMM. Tales arranged for Com- 
parative Study. Exercises. Illustrated. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Selected Stories. Illus- 
trated. Exercises. 


. BOYS AND GIRLS OF FICTION. Tom and Maggie 


ne. Exercises. 


Tulliver, and John Ridd and Lorna Doo 


. KINGSLEY’S HEROES. With Andromeda, and Poems 


by Morris and Chaucer. Exercises and Pronouncing List. 


. THREE NORTHERN ROMANCES, Siegfried, Lohen- 


grin, and Undine. Illustrated. 


. PATTERN PLAYS. A Book of ome and Play-Making 


by E. C. Oaxpen and Mary Sturr 


- DAVID COPPERFIELD’S BOYHOOD Arranged to 


a complete Story. Exercises and Illustrations. 


No. 22, SCENES FROM QUENTIN DURWARD. Linked to- 


gether to make a complete Story. Exercises. 


No. 23. 
No. 24. 


No. 26. 
No. 27. 


No. 28. 
No. 29. 
No. 30. 
No. 31. 
No. 32. 


No. 33. 


Price 


Section II—SENIOR LITERATURE 
Is. 9d. each 


THE PLEASANT LAND OF ENGLAND. By L. S. 
Woop and H. L. Burrows. 


THE TIDE OF TIME in English Poetry. By Sir Henry 
Newso.t. (Third Edn.) 


ESSAYS AND ESSAYISTS. By Sir Henry Newsott. 


THE WORLD REVEALED—ASIA. Edited by A. 
Ripcway, LL.B.: Travellers’ Tales. 


THE WORLD REVEALED—AUSTRALASIA. 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. Exercises. 
MIDWINTER. By Joun Bucnan. Exercises. 
RICHARD Il. Edited by Sir Henry Newso tr. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by 
Evetyn Smit, B.A. 


HENRY IV—PART I, Edited by Evetyn Smrru, B.A. 


Nos. 34-37. NOBLE ENGLISH. Edited by Sir H. NewsBot. 


No. 38. 
No. 39. 
No. 40. 
No. 41. 
No. 42. 


No. 43. 
No. 44. 
No. 45. 


No. 46. 
No. 48. 


No. 49. 
No. 5]. 
No. 52. 


Selections from leading Prose Writers from Mandeville 
to Johnson. 

THE MAN AND THE BOOK—SCOTT. By Jonn 
BUCHAN. 

A SHORTER BOSWELL. Edited by Jonn Bailey. 

THE GREENWOOD. By Sir H. Newsort. Containing 
Maid Marian, by T. L. Peacock. and cognate material 
on Robin 

THE ENGLISH STORY IN PROSE. Edited by Puy us 
Bisnop. A guide to the English novel. 

THE ENGLISH STORY IN VERSE. Edited by PuyLLIS 
Bisnop. Story Poems. 

THE WORLD REVEALED—SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

THE WORLD REVEALED—NORTHERN AFRICA. 

TENNYSON AND BROWNING. Contrasted by Guy 
Boas. M.A. 

THE SEA IN LITERATURE. By Sir H. Newpsott. 

A PRIMER OF LITERATURE. By Dr. A. Compton 
RICKETT. 

THE TOWN IN LITERATURE. By L. S. Woop and 
H. L. Burrows. 

WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE. Contrasted by 
Guy Boas, M.A. 

THE PATH OF THE KING. By Jonn Bucnan. 


Exercises. 
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Topics and Events 


INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS.—The Colonial Office Committee 
for Oversea Settlement has made a grant of {50 to the League 
of the Empire towards the expense of the Interchange of Teachers’ 
Scheme during 1927. The League has during the last year 
interchanged 230 teachers, including those both from the Home 
and Overseas services. All these teachers include much travel 
and study of conditions of other parts of the Empire during 
their exchange year to the great advantage of the children under 
their charge. Contributions are asked in aid of this important 
Empire movement, and may be sent to Sir Philip Hutchins, 
K.C.S.I., Hon. Treasurer, League of the Empire, 124 Belgrave 
Road, London, S.W. 1. 

* * * 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR AGRICULTURAL WORKERS.—The experi- 
mental scheme of scholarships for the sons and daughters of 
agricultural workmen and others, which was approved in 1922 
for a period of five years, was concluded last year, and a record 
of the working of this experiment will shortly be published by 
H.M. Stationery Office ‘‘ Report of the Central Scholarships 
Committee of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries ”. The 
Government has decided to continue ihe scheme in a slightly 
modified form as recommended by the Central Committee. 
Provided a sufficient number of suitable applicants is forth- 
coming, there will be awarded this year about 120 Junior 
Scholarships, ten Extended Junior Scholarships (for well- 
qualified candidates who have held Class III scholarships under 
the experimental scheme), and ten Senior Scholarships. The 
closing date for the receipt of applications is April 30, 1927. 
Forms of application and full particulars may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 10 White- 
hall Place, London, S.W. 1, or locally from the offices of County 
Councils. Candidates must be (a) sons or daughters of agricul- 
tural workmen, or of working bailiffs and smallholders whose 
means are comparable with those of agricultural workmen ; 
(b) bona fide workers in agriculture; (c) sons or daughters of 
rural workers whose means and method of livelihood are com- 
parable with those of agricultural workmen. The value of the 
scholarship is such as will enable students to attend the courses 
without cost to their parents. 

* $ $ 


NECESSITOUS AND DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN.—An appeal 
has been issued by the Incorporated Soldiers and Sailors Help 
Society (Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops) to all elementary 
schools, urging them to organize collections on Empire Day 
in aid of the objects of the Society. Excellent work is being done 
by the Society and funds are urgently required. Collecting 
cards and leaflets may be obtained from the officer of the Institu- 
tion at 122 Brompton Road, London, S.W. 3. 


NEWTON COMMEMORATIONS.— The occurrence of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Sir Isaac Newton was 
marked by an important gathering at Grantham in Lincolnshire, 
on March 18-20. Addresses were delivered by prominent men 
of science, and the proceedings terminated with a sermon at 
Grantham Parish Church by the Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. 
E. W. Barnes, who is a distinguished mathematician as well as 
a prelate. A special supplement of Nature of March 26 is devoted 
to the life and work of Newton, and contains the addresses 
delivered at the Grantham celebrations. Newton occupies a 
unique place in the history of science, and, indeed, in the history 
of human thought and progress. His genius was equally at 
home with mathematical abstractions and mechanical inventions 
and herein, perhaps, lies part of the secret of the great influence 
his work has exerted. The first book of his “ Principia ” is 
written round his discovery of the law of gravitation and dis- 
cusses problems of motions in orbits; the second book deals 
mainly with the mechanics of fluids and particularly the theory of 
resistance. Two fundamental conceptions are especially due to 
Newton, namely, the distinction between gravity and inertia 
and the law of action and reaction with its deduction that the 
total momentum of a system is unaffected by internal forces. 
It is a striking tribute to the accuracy and penetration of his 
thought that his work in mechanics might still be used as a 
text-book ; in the light of present knowledge, it is remarkable 
to read in the early pages of the “ Principia ’’ his comments on 
the difficulty of distinguishing between absolute and relative 
motion. In pure mathematics, Newton did work of permanent 
value on the approximation of series and there seems little doubt 
that we are indebted to him for the elegant methods of the 
calculus, described by him as “the method of Fluxions,” 


though his notation is no longer in general use. In optics, 
Newton made noteworthy discoveries relating to refraction, 
diffraction, the colours of thin plates and the production of colour. 
His speculations as to the nature of light, however, were not so 
successful. He found great difficulty in accepting the wave 
theory of light then coming to the fore, and proposed to account 
for the reflection and refraction of light by a reflecting surface 
by his theory of “ Fits of easy Reflection ” and “ Fits of easy 
Refraction.” It is curious to note that after remaining in the 
background for nearly two centuries, something very like 
Newton's theory seems to be involved in Einstein’s ‘‘ probability 
coefficients ”’ of the interchange of energy between atoms and 
radiation and also in the theory of light quanta. Newton was 
born in the manor house at Woolsthorpe, eight miles south of 
Grantham, on December 25, 1642. He was a puny child, but 
afterwards attended The King’s School at Grantham, where 
part of the recent celebrations took place. At the age of fourteen 
he was put to farm work but this proved distasteful, and he was 
prepared for Cambridge. In 1661 he entered Trinity College, 
became a Fellow in 1667 and two years later was made Lucasian 
professor of mathematics in the University. His election to 
the Royal Society followed in 1672. He died on March 20, 1726 
(Old Calendar), or March 31, 1727 (Reformed Calendar), and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
* $ 


La PAIX PAR L'EcoLE.—An International Conference on 
“ What the School can do for Peace,” organized by the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, Geneva, will be held in Prague 
on April 16-20. Among the numerous societies represented on 
the organizing committee, we note the Comenius Education 
Association (Czechoslovakia), the German Ethical Culture 
Society, the Russian Educational Bureau, the Ukranian Educa- 
tional Institute, and the University Group for the League of 
Nations. The Conference will open with the solemn proclama- 
tion in the Parliament House by the Czechoslovakian Red Cross. 
of the “ Truce of God.” It will then study successively the 
psychological background indispensable to the right presentation 
of the main subject, and the solutions proposed, or already 
attempted, for arriving, through education, at a positive result.. 
The nineteen subjects for discussion range from ‘‘ Comenius 
and the idea of Humanity,” to “ What has been achieved in 
Wales.” Among the speakers are several eminent educationists.. 
Familiar home names are those of the Rev. Gwilym Davies, 
Mr. Tracy Strong, and Miss A. Weeks. Authorized languages are 
Czech, English, French, German, and Esperanto. Official 
translations will be in Czech or Esperanto. Membership is 
3s. 3d.; hotel accommodation from 5s. per day, inclusive. 
Application should be made without delay to International 
Bureau of Education, 4 Rue Charles Bonnet, Geneva. 

* 3 * 


WomMEn’s EnvucaTION IN IND1aA.-- With the intriguing title of 
‘The Four and a Half Indian Colleges Campaign,” an appeal 
has been opened for supporting women’s education in India. 
This was inaugurated by a special meeting at the London School 
of Economics on Tuesday, March 8, at which the speakers were 
Sir Frederick Whyte, K.C.S.I., Mr. Arthur Mayhew, C.LE., late 
Director of Education in the Central Provinces and now of Eton, 
Mr. R. H. Tawney, and Lord Meston. The institutions for which 
the campaign hopes to raise £50,000 are the Kinnaird College 
for Women, Lahore; St. Christopher’s Training College, Madras ; 
Women’s Christian College, Madras; Women’s Medical College, 
Vellore ; and the Missionary Settlement for University Women, 
Bombay. The last institution counts as the “ half college.” 
“ Female education continues to stagnate in response to a 
demand which does not exist.” With this rather cynical quota- 
tion from a report of an Indian Education Inspector, Mr. Arthur 
Mayhew illustrated the all too prevailing attitude to women’s. 
education in India. Mr. Mayhew said that he believed 
the problem of education in India was insoluble apart from 
Christian Missions. Fifty per cent of the women of the Indian 
Christian community go to school as against 5 per cent of the 
non-Christians. When general Government education began in. 
India in 1835 the fatal mistake had been made of beginning 
solely with men. It has been treated as a means of earning a 
livelihood and has not touched the real personality of India or 
its home life. Women have therefore taken their revenge and. 
dominate the home life while schools dominate professional life. 
A clash of race and culture has resulted. There is no better way 
of establishing good feeling between East and West than co- 
operation in education, and the education of women is the most. 
pressing need. 
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BLACKIE S LIST 


Constructive Arithmetical Exercises. Based on 
A. E. Layna’s “ Arithmetic ” (Extended with Refer- 
ence Notes). By R. W. M. Gisss, B.A. (Cantab.), 
B.Sc. (Lond.). 5s. net. With Answers, 6s. net. In 
two Parts, 2s. 6d. net each. With Answers, 8s. net 
each. 


Part I.—Simple Rules, Decimal and Common 
Fractions, Easy Graphs, the Metric System, British 
Units, Areas and Volumes, H.C.F. and L.C.M. 

Part II.—Problems, Equations, Formulae; Ap- 
proximation; Mensuration, Square Root; Ratio, 
Rate, Proportion; Simple and Compound Interest ; 
Equal Ratios, Variation; Stock Exchange; Foreign 
Exchange ; Four-figure Logarithms, with Applications. 


Technical Arithmetic. By R. W. M. Grsss, B.A. 
(Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.). 8s. 6d. net. 


Practical Mathematics. Including Trigonometry and 
an Introduction to the Calculus. A Class-book for 
Secondary, Higher Elementary, and Technical Schools. 


By A. H. BELL, B.Sc., Harling Scholar of Owens * 


College, Manchester, Director and Secretary for Higher 
Education, Sheerness. 4s. 6d. net. 


Elementary Mensuration of Solids. With ex- 
amples on Density. By R. W. M. Gisss, B.A. (Cantab), 
B.Sc. (Lond.). 2s. 6d. net. 


Engineering Mathematics. By R. W. M. Gisss, 
B.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.). In four Parts, each with 
Answers, manilla covers, ls. 3d. each; cloth covers, 
ls. 6d. each. Parts I, II, and III, in one volume. 
With Answers, 4g, 


Building Mathematics. By R. W. M. Grsss, B.A. 
(Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.). In three Parts, each with 
Answers, manilla covers, ls. 8d. each; cloth covers, 
ls. 6d. each. 


Textile Mathematics. By Tuomas Woopnousse, 
Head of the Weaving and Designing Department, 
Dundee Technical College, and ALEXANDER BRAND, 
Chief Draughtsman, Messrs. Douglas Fraser & Sons, 
Ltd., Textile Engineers and Ironfounders, Arbroath. 
In two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


Applied Calculus. An Introductory Textbook. By 
F. F. P. Bisacre, O.B.E., M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. 
(London), A.M.Inst.C.E. 7s. 6d. net. 


Experimental Trigonometry. By R. C. Brincerr, 
MA. B.SC: ECOS: SE 


A Brief Course in the Calculus. By Wittram 
Carn, A.M., C.E., Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of North Carolina. Qs, net. 


A General Textbook of Elementary Algebra. 
By E. H. CHAPMAN, M.A. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Lond.), 
late Senior Mathematical Master at Christ’s College, 
Finchley, N., Chesterfield Grammar School, Blackburn 
Grammar School, and King Edward VII School, 
Lytham. With or without Answers. 7s. 6d. net. 


Also issued in three parts. 
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The Elements of 


MODERN 
MATHEMATICS 


By H. H. PEARCE, Crewe, and G. A. S. ATKINSON, B.Sc., 
Senior Master (Maths. and Physics) County Secondary School ,Crewe. 
The book is in accord with the most recent suggestions of the Board 
of Education, and ample opportunity has been given throughout 
for Individual effort. It should adequately serve the needs of pupils 

in the lower forms of Secondary Schoo!s, in Central Schools, and 
Advanced Divisions. ; 
The book is based on the idea that the four basic rules, plus the 
application of common sense, will suffice for dealing with most every- 
day problems, and that as good a mathematical training may be 
acquired from the consideration of problems which actually occur 
as from artificial academic exercises. Consequently the examples have 
been taken, as far as possible, from actual practice. In this and in 
other respects an effort has been made to knit the various branches 
of the subject into one correlated whole. 

Complicated reductions and complicated vulgar fractions have been 
omitted as unpractical, and contracted methods of multiplication and 
division as of little value to any one who can handle logarithms. 
Large clear type, abundance of examples. 


Cloth Boards, 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 


RURAL SCIENCE 


Bv JOHN MASON, M.A., and JOSEPH A. DOW, M.A. 


The aim of this book is to provide a three years’ course in Rural 
Science. The Scheme is that drawn up by a representative committee 
and approved by the Education Department. 

The book is designed for the pupil, and affords ample opportunity for 
private research and individual effort. It is thoroughly practical, has 
numerous illustrations, and is developed by innumerable exercises and 
experiments. Cloth Boards, 2s. By post, 2s. 3d, 


CONTENTS 
How Sor 1s MADE. 


. THE STEM AS A CONDUCTOR. 


SF PSPS 


How WATER AND AIR HELP 
THE SEED. 


. GERMINATION AND DEPTH OF 


SOWING. 


. How WATER BEHAVES IN THE 


Sor (I). 


. How WATER BEHAVES IN THE 


Sor (II). 


. HEAT AND THE Sor (I). 
-. HEAT AND THE SOIL (II). 
. INDEPENDENCE OF THE YOUNG 


PLANT: How Roots BB- 
HAVE AND WORK. 


. STUDY OF THE SHOOT. 
. How BRANCHES ARE DE- 


VELOPED : BUDS. 


. THE STRUCTURE OF A LEAF. 
. How A PLANT GETS RID OP 


EXCESS MOISTURE. 


. THE BREATHING OF PLANTS. 
. THE FLOWER. 

. THE FRUIT. 

. WHAT PLANTS CONTAIN. 

. How PLANTS OBTAIN THEIR 


Foop. 


. WHAT IS DONE WHEN Sors 


ARE DEFICIENT IN PLANT 
Foops. 


. CHEMICAL FERTILISERS. 
. THE EFFECTS OF LIME ON 


SOIL AND PLANT. 


. ROTATION OF CROPS. 
. How THE WEATHER AFFECTS 


PLANT-LIFE. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A. 

This is a unique book. There is no explanatory text—only Exercises, 
Yet we venture to say that more benefit will be derived from this 
one book than from any half-dozen ordinary text-books. It makes 
“ English ” a new subject, and teachers everywhere are realizing this 


| fact. 


The book is in great demand. 


Cloth Boards, Is. 9d, 


A MODERN SCHOOL GEOMETRY 


By MACGREGOR and FULTON 


| Geometry). 


| Following the New Sequence. 
Part I, is. 9d. 


Part IV (about 2s.) 
Provides a complete course for School use. 


In four parts. (Part IV on Solid 
Part II, 28.: 


Part III, 2s.; 


Prospectus of any of the above Books free on application to 


MSDOUGALL’S EDUC. CO., LTD., 
8 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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The Public School in Fiction 


By D. C. TEMPLE, M.A. 


HE Dean of St. Paul’s, in a characteristic and brilliant 
essay, has recently given to the world his impressions 
of the value of the many novels produced in the last twenty 
years on the subject of public-school life. He does not 
conceal his fear that in thirty years’ time ‘“ profligate 
public expenditure and vindictive taxation may destroy 
the upper schools by ruining those who support them,” as 
they have already been abolished officially in Norway and 
Sweden, and he proceeds therefore to consider ‘‘ what 
pictures of this most characteristically English institution 
are being drawn for a posterity which may no longer know 
it as a living factor in the national life.” It is worth while to 
look at the matter in greater detail, for an examination of 
this literature sheds an interesting light not only on the 
great schools depicted but on the psychology of the boys 
described and the men who describe them. The literature 
of girls and girls’ schools, with writers of whom Miss Angela 
Brazil may be taken as the type, demands separate treat- 
ment, but has already been touched on in an excellent 
“ third leader ” published in The Times at the beginning 
of December. 

Dean Inge comes to the almost inevitable conclusion 
that “ even the best school novels do not rise above good 
descriptions of school habits and customs, cricket and foot- 
ball, impositions and floggings, examinations and esca- 
pades.” Books of this nature will be found by the dozen 
in the publishers’ Christmas Lists, and as serial stories from 
month to month in The Bov’s Own Paper. In the years 
before and during the war The Captain, now unhappily 
defunct, showed itself in this respect a worthy competitor 
lo its great rival, rising at one period to a remarkably 
high level of excellence. The boys of its stories were real 
boys, depicted by writers who knew their business—often 
themselves schoolmasters or ex-schoolmasters— and artists 
of the type of Mr. T. M. R. Whitwell, who could set down 
on paper the genuine article, be he fag or monitor or head- 
master. Some of these serial tales now hold an honoured 
place in schoolboy literature: Talbot Baines Reed wrote 
for The Boy's Own Paper, and Mr. Desmond Coke for The 
Captain. But the stories that live to-day were mostly 
published as independent volumes, and an investigation 
of those dating from the beginning of this century onwards 
is an interesting side-line of literary-pedagogic study. 

The school story as such has its origin in the year 1856 
with “ Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” which in its famous 
sketch of life at Rugby under the great Arnold draws an 
unforgettable picture of those historic thirteen years from 
1828 to 1841. It has never been surpassed, and probably 
never equalled, although the small Lycidas Marsh, Mr. 
Desmond Coke’s delightfully human hero in “ The Bending 
of a Twig,” “skimmed quickly through this book that 
seemed so often to get strangely like the Vicar’s sermons 
or the books with S.P.C.K. upon their backs.” Some years 
later Dean Farrar followed suit after his kind with the 
celebrated “ Eric, or Little by Little,” a book read to-day 
only pour rire, sentimental, melodramatic, and incurably 
priggish, although it would seem to have caused a mild 
sensation in its time. Mr. Ian Hay, however, in an admirable 
piece of criticism (to be found in the ninth chapter of 
“ The Lighter Side of School Life ”), points out that the 
characters in this book are far superior to the incidents. 
They may be exaggerated and irritating, he very truly adds, 
but they are consistently drawn. Still, this is about all 
that can be said in extenuation, and it is a relief to turn 
for a moment to a less well-known but infinitely superior 
novel of Victorian schooldays, ‘‘ Fathers of Men,” by the 
late E. W. Hornung of “ Raffles ” fame. Although not 
published till 1912, in the writer’s forty-seventh year, the 
book gives one a capital picture of Uppingham life in 
the early eighties. As a further attraction, we have here 
a really valuable portrait of one of the greatest of English 


headmasters, Edward Thring, “ that great man as he 
appeared to one of the rank and file of the school towards 
the close of his devoted career.”’ 

An interesting point about Hornung’s book is that here 
for the first time we find an attempt made to provide some 
“ escape from reality ’’ by the introduction of an extraneous 
interest. Dulness is the danger that lies in wait for most 
writers of school stories who have any wish to remain true 
to life, for school life itself is frequently and perhaps 
inevitably dull for long periods at a time. The author must 
steer between the Scylla of absurd improbability and the 
Charybdis of monotony, and the difficulty of the passage 
is proved by the abundant wrecks of works of fiction by 
writers now happily forgotten. ‘‘ Fathers of Men ” gives 
us a hero, Jan Rutter, who has been brought up as a stable 
groom, a fact unknown to all except his housemaster and 
two others, and in this way adds a very real interest to the 
ordinary narrative by showing his attempts, ultimately 
successful, to adapt himself to the conventional atmo- 
sphere of an upper-class public school. Mr. Desmond Coke 
himself, in the novel already referred to, ‘‘ The Bending of 
a Twig” (first published in 1906, but rewritten and en- 
larged two years later), hit upon the happy idea of depicting 
a new boy who comes to Shrewsbury full of “ Eric ” and 
“Tom Brown,” expecting to be tossed in a blanket or 
roasted at sight. But of course nothing happens; he is 
merely ignored and lonely, and the Harrow slang so la- 
boriously learned by heart from “ The Hill ” is meaningless 
to his fellow-Salopians. The story of his disillusionment is 
admirably told, with a wealth of quiet satire in the back- 
ground pointing a moral for all who have eyes to see. 

“ Stalky and Co.” appeared in 1899, and was instantly 
hailed as a masterpiece. Mr. lan Hay is inclined to agree, 
but Dean Inge is probably more correct in remarking 
that the book did not add to the reputation either of the 
author or of the school which it described. Mr. Kipling is 
the brilliant amateur in school-stories ; the novelist who 
turns aside from India to Devon to show how well this 
particular species of book can be written. It cannot be 
ignored, and readers have either sworn by it or sworn at 
it since the day of its publication. Much of it is certainly 
unforgettable ; the famous trio stand out with Ortheris, 
Mulvaney, and Learoyd, forged unmistakably by the 
master-craftsman. Yet it is the genius of caricature rather 
than of criticism ; we feel, as so often with the characters 
of the queer world of Dickens, that we have never really 
met such people, and are not inclined to regret the fact. 
The shrewd headmaster of one of our greatest public 
schools once remarked in this connexion that the same 
boy is not in the habit of smoking cigars and reading Ruskin: 
that he never has done so and never will. And what of the 
conversation ? 

“ You're a despondin’ brute, Beetle. Sometimes I 
think I shall have to drop you altogether. Did you ever 
know your Uncle Stalky forget you yet ? Hts rebus infectis 
—after I’d seen Heffy’s man-track marching round our 
hut, I found little Hartopp—destricto ense—wavin’ a 
butterfly-net. I conciliated Hartopp. Told him that you'd 
read papers to the Bug-hunters if he’d let you join, Beetle. 
Told him you liked butterflies, Turkey. Anyhow, I soothed 
the Hartoffles, and we’re Bug-hunters now.” 

It is all realistic enough and good fun, but do English 
public schoolboys really talk. like this? Still, here we 
certainly have the ‘‘ escape from reality ” again, the reality 
of the endless athletic shop, crude chaffing, and cheap gossip 
which may be dull but does at least exist as a fact. 

Coming to more recent times, the era just before the 
War and since, it is interesting to notice the prevalence of 
the “ personal ” novel, the story of thinly-disguised char- 
acters with well-known originals in real life. Even among 

(Continued on page 252) 
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the writers of school stories we find the equivalents of 
Colonel Repington and the mysterious author of ‘‘ The 
Whispering Gallery.” Mr. Beverley Nichols, Mr. Shane 
Leslie, and Mr. Alec Waugh have all been something less 
than kind, although it must be admitted that the school- 
boy who has read it, probably by stealth, will uphold 
“ The Loom of Youth ” as in many ways a “ true ” account 
of life at a public school. Certainly the book possesses a 
unique interest as the work of a prodigy of seventeen, 
although the furore created by its publication in the middle 
of the War was out of all proportion to its not inconsiderable 
merits. Of a very different type is that delightful story of 
Marlborough, Mr. E. F. Benson’s “ David Blaize,” with 
its eponymous hero perhaps the most lovable of all school- 
boys of fiction. Here again, be it noted, we find the “ ex- 
traneous interest ” fully supplied by the passionate friend- 
ship between the small David and the great scholar- 
athlete Frank Maddox, a delicate subject handled by the 
author with conspicuous skill and success. If Mr. Benson 
does not entirely succeed in avoiding the pitfall of senti- 
mentality, he at least draws a delightful picture of what is 
bound to be an ever-present feature of boarding-school 
life at the adolescent stage. 

It has been said that the school story of to-day is 
written not for boys at school, not even for their sisters at 
home, but for grown-up people, and there is some truth in the 
implied criticism. Most men like to recall the emotions 
and sensations of what is, proverbially at least, the happiest 
period of life. The danger of this, as the wise old house- 
master in “The Bending of a Twig ” well knew, consists 
in the fact that the writers are apt to read men’s emotions 
into boyish actions. ‘‘ They are splendid for Old Boys ; 
boys get hold of them and gain fanciful ideas.” The result 
is seen in Dean Farrar at his worst. There is, however, 
_ one interesting development of this tendency : anew branch 
of fiction has been born in which it is the schoolmaster 
rather than the schoolboy who is subjected to critical 
analysis. Mr. Hugh Walpole led the way some years before 
the War with “ Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill,” that terrible 
story, ending in stark tragedy, of life at a third-rate school. 
The book made its author’s reputation, and it is to be 
doubted if in any of his subsequent novels, fine as many 
of them are, he has achieved anything more powerful and 
effective. (Those interested in girls’ schools will find an 
exact parallel in Miss Clemence Dane’s ‘‘ Regiment of 
Women ”). Mr. G. F. Bradby, an experienced ex-Rugby 
master, shows us the Common Room from a more humorous 
and kindly angle, and in this vein “ The Lanchester Tra- 
dition ” is never likely to be surpassed. It is said that 
there are public schools to-day where prominent members 
of the staff have been nicknamed from the various types 
here shown—Mr. Flaggon, Mr. Bent, Mr. Chowdler, and 
the others—which is surely a magnificent and entirely 
deserved compliment to the verisimilitude of this little 
book. Only a few months ago a new writer, Mr. Kenneth 
Potter, continued the sequence in a remarkably able first 
novel, ‘‘ The Shadow of the Chapel ’’; less mordant than 
Mr. Walpole, less witty than Mr. Bradby, he is probably 
more true than either to the real facts of the case as they 
can and often do exist. 

Two recently-published novels might well be mentioned 
- here as illustrative, perhaps, of an increasing change in 
outlook. Mr. Ronald Gurner, one of the best-known among 
the younger headmasters since the War, published in 1924 
“The Day-Boy,” an intensely interesting study of a boy 
who arrives at thirteen at a London County Council Sec- 
ondary school and there attracts the notice of a young 
master, one Robert Harcourt, who has himself abandoned 
a career at a great public school of the orthodox type, “‘ to 
take part in the true education of the people.” The boy, 
James Strang, passes in due course through all the various 
grades of Stockham Secondary School and goes up to 
Oxford with a history scholarship. There he does well, 
well enough to proceed later as an assistant-master to 
Harleigh, the aforesaid great public school of his old friend 


and master. But here he is out of his element all the time, 
and feels it, until finally the story concludes with his 
decision to return to Stockham Secondary as a master. 
The author’s thesis may, perhaps, best be found in “ the 
principle ” he puts into the mouth of Robert Harcourt, 
“ That our secondary day schoolboys can rise, and go on, 
and on, and on, carrying with them that one thing—call it 
freedom from convention, seriousness, initiative, unsophis- 
ticated outlook, what you will—that the day-school gives 
and the public school cannot even understand.” Mr. 
Gurner loads his dice somewhat heavily against the ortho- 
dox, but in spite of, or because of, this “ The Day-Boy ” 
remains a considerable achievement. In “ For Sons of 
Gentlemen,” published last year, “ Kerr Shaw,” who has 
more in common with Mr. Gurner than a general similarity 
of style, continues the work in some measure, and we are 
presented with an exceedingly readable, if at times acutely 
depressing, picture of an old foundation, Straye College, 
fallen on evil days and battling with a stubborn, hopeless 
pride against the encroachment of London and her County 
Council. To accept any grant of public money, with the 
inevitable accompaniments of inspectors and “ free place "’ 
scholars from the elementary schools, is scouted by all 
concerned as impossible. ‘‘ We may have difficulties,” 
says the headmaster, himself a particularly well-drawn 
character, ‘‘ but we will not sell our souls.” How in spite 
of all, and after two reprieves at the last moment, the old 
order collapsed, slowly and painfully yet inevitably, and 
how a new Straye College rose out of the débris—all this 
makes a capital story, and one which has already attracted 
considerable attention. ‘‘ Kerr Shaw’s’’ conclusion may 
not ring altogether true, but it is to be hoped that this 
staunch advocate of the day-school system has many 
other novels in store to develop his theory, for it is a theory 
of vast implications. 

Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Marlborough, 
Uppingham—these and many other schools have all been 
depicted with greater or less success : almost every school, 
indeed, has its sacred bard, although Winchester, Repton, 
Sedbergh, and Oundle are conspicuous examples of schools 
which so far have found no novelist. Mr. Wells, however, 
has done his best for the last-named by his suggestive 
little biography of the great F. W. Sanderson, the Arnold 
or Thring of the twentieth century. It is to be hoped that 
some day the mantle of Thomas Hughes, Vachell, Hornung, 
and the rest will fall on worthy successors, for the writing 
of a good school story is always worth while. It gives a 
great deal of innocent pleasure to young and old alike, and 
provides the social historian of the future with valuable 
material concerning a unique feature of our English life. 
To do so with real success demands talents of no mean 
order, for to record faithfully the emotions of boyhood is 
one of the most difficult tasks a man can undertake. 
Straight and narrow is the path between sentimentality 
on the one hand and cynicism on the other, and neither 
“ Eric ” nor “ Stalky ” can be adjudged true to type. Yet 
the task has been done, supremely well once and com- 
petently many times, and it will be a thousand pities if 
the schoolboy fifty years hence fails to find chroniclers as 
gifted and sympathetic as his brothers of the past. 


Books ON EDUCATION AND OUT OF PRINT EDUCATIONAL 
JourNnaALts.—A new issue of this abridged list comes to hand 
from Mr. John Davis, 13 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. Mr. 
Davis has long enjoyed the reputation of stocking a large number 
of out-of-the-way volumes on education. The present list contains 
many interesting items; “ Banks’ Students’ Guide ” (1829) ; 
“ Confessions of a Schoolmaster ” (1839); Locke’s “ Thoughts 
on Education ” (1732) ; Hannah Moore on “ Female Education ” 
(1799); Willvymont on “ The Peculiar Use of Latin Tongue ” 
(1705) ; with hundreds of more modern works, all at tempting 
prices. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Major Evan T. Davis, of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, Director of Education and Clerk to the Pembroke- 
shire Education Committee, has been appointed Secretary 
for Education by the County Council of West Sussex. 
Mr. Davis has had long practical experience in educational 
institutions of all kinds, from the elementary school to the 
training departments of a university college. He has 
associated himself with all the leading educational move- 
ments. in Wales and has contributed largely to educational 
journals. He is at present a member of the Departmental 
Committee of the Board of Education on Welsh, and also 
of the Consultative Committee of the Board. 

* * * 


THE death of Miss C. S. Burns, who was headmistress of 
Clifton High School from 1891-1908, has brought great 
sadness to the wide circle of friends and of “ old girls ” 
who knew and loved her and is a very real loss to the 
School, with which she kept in closest touch to the end. 
Coming to Clifton from Clapham High School, where she 
had been assistant-mistress, Miss Burns succeeded Miss 
M. A. Woods, who had started the School with high ideals 
and established its traditions. Under Miss Burns’s rule 
there was a wonderful sense of continuity with all that was 
best in the past and real unity among all sections of the 
School. A very able teacher herselt, she took a large share 
in the actual teaching, and a real musician, she founded 
the school orchestra and inspired the love of music which 
has always been a conspicuous feature of the School. Her 
death coming at this moment brings a poignant sense of 
loss and sorrcw since the School is to celebrate its Jubilee 
next July, and all concerned were looking forward with 
eager anticipation to the coming festivities and to a great 
reunion of friends. It would be hard to estimate what 
Miss Burns did for the School she loved so deeply and for 
the countless girls who came under her influence, both by 
her teaching and by her personality. Wisdom, kindliness, 
and a fine generosity were perhaps the most outstanding 
qualities of one whose mind could not admit any thought 
that was petty or unworthy, while her cheerfulness and cour- 
age were a daily inspiration to those who worked with her. 

* * * 


Ald. J. M. Gatti, the recently-elected chairman of the 
London County Council, is managing director of the Charing 
Cross, West End, and City Electricity Supply Co, and 
senior partner of Messrs. S. M. and R. Gatti, proprietors of 
the Adelphi and Vaudeville theatres. He was educated at 
Stonyhurst College and St. John’s College, Oxford, and was 
called to the Bar in 1894. 


» 


a 


The governors of St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, 
have appointed Mr. John Bell, fellow, tutor, and dean of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, High Master of St. Paul’s School, 
in succession to the Rev. A. E. Hillard, who retires at the 
end of the summer term. Mr. Bell is a comparatively 
young man; he was born in 1890 and went up to Balliol, 
Cambridge from Marlborough. He completed a brilliant 
academic career with a first-class Lit. Hum. in 1913. 
He served with the Somersetshire Light Infantry in the 
East through the whole of the War period. 


i * + * 


Dr. J. M. Warttiz, His Majesty’s Chief Inspector of 
Schools, under the Scottish Education Department, has 
been appointed Senior Chief Inspector in succession to 
the late Dr. F. R. Jamieson. 


* ® * 


The President of the Board of Education has appointed 
Mr. G. A. N. Lowndes to be his Assistant Private Secretary 
in place of Mr. J. Wilkie promoted. 


* * * 


Miss M. W. Byrne, Headmistress of the High School for 
Girls, Tunbridge Wells, has been appointed to the Headship 
of the County School for Girls, Chatham, as from the 
beginning of the summer term. 


* * * 


By the death of Sir Henry Craik, at the age of eighty, 
the House of Commons has lost its oldest member and 
education one of its most earnest supporters. Sir Henry 
won the Snell exhibition at Glasgow University and 
proceeding to Balliol graduated with honours in Classics 
and History. He passed through a career of thirty-four. 
years as a Civil Servant in the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, prior to his election as M.P. in 1906, at the age of 
sixty to represent Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities. 
Since 1918 he has sat as one of the members for the Scottish 
Universities. He was made a K.C.B. in 1897, Privy Coun- 
cillor in 1918, and received his baronetcy in 1926. 

* * * 


The Senate of London University will lose one of its 
strongest and most influential members by the retirement 
of Sir William J. Collins, K.C.V.O. Sir William has been 
a member for thirty-four years and his departure will be 
deeply regretted by all past and present members. 

ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


MANY-SIDED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


There has been a good deal of discussion as to the kind of 
school into which children may pass from the elementary 
schools. It is generally agreed that for all children over the age 
of 14 some kind of education is still needed, though the same 
type of instruction is not suitable for all. The difficulty is in 
deciding whether there shall be different kinds of schools, or 
different courses in one large school. 

There is a great need for education to be continued for all 
children beyond the age of 14. Those who teach them know 
that most of them have very little real knowledge at that age, 
however carefully they may have been taught. They are 
also unable to make use of the little that they do know, as their 
minds are not sufficiently developed to enable them to adapt it 
to their needs, or to draw inferences from it. People are often 
inclined to be hard on the children because they can do so little, 
and to reproach the schools because they have not taught them 
more. This, however, is an argument for continuing their 
education rather than stopping it. It is at this age that they 
are beginning to realize the value of knowledge, to want to know 


how to do things, and to be interested in various pursuits Their 
outlook is widening, their sympathies and interests are extending 
and their character is forming. It is extravagant to cut short 
their education at this point, as they can learn as much in the 
next two years, as in all the previous years taken together. 
There is also the moral need for children to be under super- 
vision until their characters are formed and they are able to 
stand alone. Boys and girls having left school are likely to 
consider themselves grown up, and so are inclined to disregard 
advice, throw off all control, and do as they like. Though they 
resent authority they are easily influenced by their friends, 
and are likely to be led away by bad companions. Their 
characters cannot be formed at the age of fourteen: they have 
no fixed opinions, no real convictions, no firm principles of 
conduct, and but little self-control. They really need more 
careful supervision between the ages of 12 and 16 than ever 
before, but it must be of a different kind, leading rather than 
driving, influence and suggestion rather than command. They 
need tactful and wise guidance by sympathetic people, and 
(Continued on page 256) 
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The INDIVIDUAL GEOGRAPHIES are practical school text- 
books which present the essentials of school geography 
in a way that is both logical and attractive. The out- 
standing features are: 


1. They contain a large number of maps and diagrams 
which illustrate the text and provide material for a 
large number of valuable exercises. 


2. At the end of each chapter there are numerous ques- 
tions and exercises designed to encourage the pupil to 
think for himself and to make frequent reference to 
his atlas. 


3. They are written in simple and direct style for boys 
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will -be found particularly useful in schools where 
pupils follow some plan of individual work, or prepare 
for scholarship examinations. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS (Prof. H. S. Foxwell). 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH (Mr. M. E. 
Delafield, M.B., D.P.H.). 

Courses for Higher Civil Service Students (Tutor, Mr. 
L. G. Pocock). 

Courses for Journalism Students (Tutor, Mr. L.’Solomon). 


Post graduate and research work is provided for in all departments. 

Courses of Instruction are provided for students desiring to graduate in any 
of the following Faculties : Arts, Laws, Medicine, Science, Engineering, Economics 
and Political Science; and for students desiring to obtain the Diploma of the 
School of Librarianship, the Academic Diploma in Fine Art, and the University 
Diplomas in History, Geography, and Psychology. 

Residence for Men Students is provided at University College Hall, Ealing, 
W. 5 (Warden, Mr. E. H. Thierry, M.Sc.), and for Women Students at Collcge 
Hall, Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C. 1 (Principal, Miss Alleyne, M.Litt.). A 
list of registered Residences is also kept. 

On the College premises there is a Gymnasium, Fives and Racquets Courts, 
and a Hard Tennis Court. The Athletic Ground is at Perivale. ü 

The Session 1927-28 on MONDAY, October 3, 1927. $. 

PROSPECTUSES of the College may be obtained on application to— 

THE SECRETARY, 
University College London (Gower Street, W.C. 1). 


4, 5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 
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Edited by F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A., Oxon. 
REFORM FRENCH COURSE 


l. PRELIMINARY COURSE. Age 9-11. 


PETIT COURS PREPARATOIRE. By L. H. ALLISON. 
A Two-Term Course in Phonetic Transcript for Be- 
ginners. Demy 8vo, cloth, illustrated. Price, 2s. 6d. 


LESSON NOTES SEPARATE AND GRATIS. 


il. FIRST YEAR COURSE. Age 10-12. 


PREMIERE ANNÉE DE FRANÇAIS. By F. B. 
KIRKMAN. A Day in Paris. Providing a complete course 
of instruction for the first year. r2th Edition (com- 
pleting 110,000 copies) ; 63 illustrations, 4 of them full- 
page in colour. A special feature are the Pronunciation 
Exercises for periodic practice. Price, 2s. 9d. 


PREMIERE ANNÉE DE FRANÇAIS. (New Phonetic 
Edition.) Transcription of the ‘‘ Leçons Préparatoires ” 
by Prof. D. L. Savory, M.A. Illustrated. Price, ls. 6d. 


LESSON NOTES to accompany the ‘‘ Première Année ” 
and the Phonetic Edition of same. Completely re- 
written, giving full particulars of how to make the best 
use of the books. By F. B. KIRKMAN. Price, 1s. 

A FIRST FRENCH SONG BOOK. Airs and Tonic 
Sol-fa. By F. B. KIRKMAN and R. B. MORGAN. 3rd 
Edition. Revised and enlarged, containing 15 songs in 
phonetic script. Price, is. 


1927 EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 


THE TEACHING OF ART 


TWO MEDICI SCHEMES ON 
THE L.C.C. REQUISITION LIST 


MEDICI PRINTS 


A SCHEME FOR SCHOOLS 


representative selection from the series of 
Medici Prints, whose decorative and educa- 
tional value has been recognized by all educationists, 
arranged to illustrate the various schools of 
painting in a comparative manner. 


Send, for Illustrated List and special terms 


MASTERS- IN-COLOUR 


ARRANGED FOR SCHOOL USE 


series of 179 smaller Colour Prints of the 
Great Masters, carefully selected to meet the 
requirements of the various Examination Boards. 
By means of this series a miniature picture-gallery 
for schools can be obtained at a very small cost. 


Send for detailed Catalogue 


Please mention this JOURNAL when writing. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 


‘7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 


63 Bold Street, Liverpool; Princes Street, Harrogate; 
121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
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training in perseverance, self-control, co-operation, loyalty, and 
high principles of conduct. 

The continued education needed for these boys and girls, 
however, is not the same for all. Some are fond of reading and 
study, and like thinking out problems. Others are capable and 
practical, and are useful at hand-work, while others again prefer 
a business career. To satisfy these different needs it is suggested 
that there shall be secondary schools for the first kind, technical 
for the second, and commercial classes for the third—central 
schools and ‘‘ higher tops’’ for the elementary schools are also 
suggested to give a sort of varied course. 

There are difficulties in the way of having so many different 
kinds of school in one place. (1) It costs a great deal in building 
and upkeep. (2) There must be overlapping, as certain subjects 
or parts of subjects will be common to all. (3) It is impossible 
to decide finally on the right kind of school, when the child is 
only 10 or 11. The child does not know, the parents consider 
their own wishes, and the teachers cannot be sure how the 
child will turn out. There can be no change afterwards, as the 
courses will have diverged, yet this important and irrevocable 
decision must be made at the early age of 11. Many children 
develop late, and if they have been put into the wrong kind of 
school, they will fret and chafe, and be looked upon as failures, 
though they might have been successful had they followed a 
different course. 

The most satisfactory plan seems to be the establishment of 
large, many-sided secondary schools, which will provide for all 
types of children of reasonable ability. They could all take the 
same general preliminary course, and after two or three years 
they could branch off into three or more different courses. 
There might be an academic side, a commercial side, and a 
technical side. The first two years might include a sound general 
foundation in English, arithmetic, history, geography, every- 
day science, drawing and handwork, with the beginnings of 
mathematics, French, and Latin. 

The academic section would contain the more intellectually 
inclined pupils who would work for university examinations. 
They would have gradually worked their way into the upper 
divisions during the first two years, and so would have shown 
themselves bright, earnest students. They would probably aim 
at a university education, and a professional career. 

The commercial section would include those who desired a 
business career. They would not need such advanced study, 
but would have to be alert and capable. They should be quick 
at figures, prepared to understand instructions, and prompt in 
carrying them out. Their ordinary subjects, as English, arith- 
metic, history and geography should have a commercial 
tendency, and shorthand, book-kecping, commerce, and type- 
writing might be added. They might work for a commercial 
examination, while their companions work for a university one. 

The technical section would be suitable for those who preferred 
handwork to bookwork, and for girls who were needed to help 
at home. The ordinary subjects would be continued, except 
Latin, but mathematics and science should be applied to the 
needs of everyday life. The greater part of the course would 
consist of handwork, as drawing, wood, metal, or leatherwork, 
sewing, cookery, housecraft, hygiene, and first-aid. 

By having these different sections in a large secondary school, 
the pupils would all take the same general preliminary course, 

and afterwards be drafted into the different sections according 
to their proved ability. They would now be two years older, 
and their tastes and abilities would have shown themselves. 
The change would not be abrupt. They would be passing up in 
their own school, continuing their ordinary subjects, probably 
under the same teacher. 

A large school with a variety of courses shows a freshness, 
originality, and comradeship which cannot be found in a small 
and limited one. A school with one course only, means that all 
the pupils have the same ideas and the same object, so that they 
are likely to become narrow and intolerant. Pupils who have 
been taught together for two years, and then branch off according 
to their own inclinations will still play together, retain their 
friends, and co-operate in all social events. They are still bound 
to each other and to the school by feelings of goodwill and 
loyalty. For many reasons therefore it seems desirable that there 
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should be several courses in one school, rather than several 
schools of one course only. 
Canton Municipal Secondary School, 
Cardiff. 


E. C. ABBOTT. 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


The Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools has been discussing the school certificate which is now 
received as a proof of a satisfactory secondary education. Some 
of the members proposed that no less that eighty per cent of the 
candidates should be allowed to pass; but surely these bold 
innovators did not stop to think that an examination which 
almost all candidates pass ceases to have any value. The 
certificate of a headmaster detailing the particulars of a boy 
or girl’s school life would be equally valuable and would save 
the time of candidates and examiners alike. 

The matriculation of the University of London, which admits 
to every university in the British Empire and to every pro- 
fession, has so high a value because it is well-known that from 
forty to sixty per cent of the candidates fail at each examin- 
ation. That explains why there are eight or nine thousand 
candidates every year. But the interference of teachers with 
examining bodies is always suspect: the two parties, although 
both desire the better education of youths and maidens, look 
at the problem from different standpoints. The teachers 
naturally wish every student they send up to pass, whereas 
the examiners wish to preserve the standard of their examination. 
If teachers are allowed to dictate the syllabus and the percen- 
tage of passes, there will be a grave danger of the younger 
universities entering into a race for the largest number of passes 
they can grant. The school certificate, if too easily gained, will 
be of no value. Examining bodies cannot too jeatously guard 
their independence, if they desire to increase their influence. 

EXAMINER, 


— ee 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Dr. B. A. Yeaxlee, in his letter on Adult Education in the 
February issue, remarked, ‘‘ Many of the Trade Unions which 
have arranged educational schemes with the National Council ' 
of Labour Colleges have at the same time arranged schemes with 
the Workers’ Educational Association.” Mr. J. P. M. Millar, 
General Secretary of the National Council of Labour Colleges, 
writes to correct this statement, and states, ‘‘ Only two Unions 
have done so.” We have submitted the correction to Dr. Yeaxlee, 
who remarks in reply, “ .. . On the point of fact I ought to 
have said that certain Trade Unions have educational schemes 
with the Workers’ Educational Trade Union Committee, of which 
Mr. Arthur Pugh is chairman and Mr. J. M. Mactavish is secre- 
tary. Nine of these Unions have such schemes: details will be 
found on page 70 of the Handbook and Directory of Adult 
Education.” THe EDITORS. 


BirD PROTECTION.—It is stated in the winter issue of Bid 
Notes and News that the Watchers’ Committee of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds has reverted to its original 
custom of issuing the customary biennial report for private 
circulation only. Collectors had been taking advantage of tre 
information appearing in published reports. A summary of tle 
report for 1925-26 is given in the issue of Bird Notes and Neus 
before us. At Dungeness the Society has maintained a watching 
station to protect the wild life for twenty-three years ; recently 
part of the land was sold, but the Society is still hoping to obtain 
at least a portion of the Dungeness area as a perpetual nature 
reserve. Good results in securing the undisturbed nesting of 
birds are also reported from Ainsdale, in Lancashire, where there 
is now a colony of terns, from Aldeburgh on the east coast, where 
the watchers observed an osprey in 1925, from Portland Isle, 
from Brean Down, Somerset, and many other stations. In the 
Lake District, the coal strike of 1926 increased the difficultis 
of the bird watchers on account of the large numbers of unem- 
ploved roaming the fells in search of blewberries. Valuable 
reports on migrants come from the lighthouses. In 1926, 
Bardsey Lighthouse was provided with bird perches for the 
first time ; thisis the fifth “ light ’’ which has been thus equipped 
by the Society, with the co-operation of the Elder Brethren of- 
Trinity House. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
SAVIAN HOUSE (opened in 1924) was expressly planned and built 
with the object of reducing costs of production and promoting efficiency 
in the distribution of School Supplies. The results already achieved 
have more than justified anticipation, and the E.S.A. are now giving better 
value and quicker service than was at one tine thought possible. 
At Esavian House are housed 


STATIONERY FACTORY AND STORES 
The School Stationery supplied by the E.S.A. is made from British Materials 
of guaranteed excellence. The paper is a Superior Grade and the Exercise 
Books, Nature Note Books, Drawing Books, Science Books, &c., are all bound 
in strong Artistic Covers. The prices are competitive. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Great stocks of Essential School Furniture are available for urgent orders. 
Recent additions of Labour-saving Machinery and thorough re-organization 
of the works at Stevenage, has placed the E.S.A. in the forefront of School 
Furniture Suppliers. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
The stock of School Books kept at Esavian House occupies an area of 
37,000 cubic feet. This great stock, added to the exceptional facilities the E.S.A. 
has for collecting books for immediate orders, is appreciated by many thousands 
of Headmasters and Headmistresses. 


SHOWROOM AND LIBRARY 
In the spacious Showrooms are displayed Educational Apparatus and 
requisites which comprehend everything of Educational value for teaching 
or demonstration, including a School Library which consists of more than 
seven thousand volumes of current School Text Books and Literature. Every 
one interested in Education is welcome. 


Cz PRIZES AND LITERARY BOOKS 
ANS The E.S.A’s Bookroom contains a very large and comprehensive 
XB 
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selection of books bound in Leather and other Fancy Bindings, as well as 
a wide range of current and classic Literature in Publishers’ own bindings 


DHC 


| N suitable for School Libraries or Supplementary Prizes. 

ž i 

À CATALOGUES OF 

ł Y Stationery, “l ext Books, Reward Books, Library Books, Handwork, Outfitting, 
Ñ Chemicals, and Chemical Apparatus—any of which will be forwarded to Principals. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE WRITER’S CRAFT 


By R. W. JEPSON, M.A. 


Cloth Boards 


2s. 192 pages 
wt 
FURTHER NEW VOLUMES 


SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S 


KINGS TREASURIES of LITERATURE 


160 pages 


or less, 
Is.. net 


156 
TITLES 


More than 


160 pages, 
1s. 4d. net 


32 pp. PROSPECTUS POST FREE 


No. 

151. ‘“ ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH ’’—SECOND SERIES. 192 pp. Is. 4d. net. 
152. ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS. By W. H. Hupson. 256 pp. 1s. 4d. net. 
153. EOTHEN. By A. W. KINGLAKE. Edited by H. Gorvett SMITH, B.A., B.Sc. 288 pp. Is. 4d. net. 
154. AN INTRODUCTION TO BYRON. Edited by Guy N. Pocock, M.A. 192 pp. Is. 4d. net. 
155. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By DEAN Swirt. Edited by W. HapLety, M.A. 1s. 4d. net. 
156. HEROES OF FICTION. By J. C. Stopart, M.A., and M. SOMERVILLE. Is. 4d. net. 


we 
NEW VOLUMES IN 
“ THE ENGLISHMAN ” SERIES 
2s. each. 
Cloth boards. Gilt back and side. 
IN THE DAYS OF ELIZABETH 
By W. Roy MACKLIN, M.A. 
THE COMING OF THE STUARTS 
By Guy N. Pocock, M.A. 
Prospectus post free. 
J$ 
A JUNIOR COURSE IN GRAMMAR 
By E. BENSON. 
Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


J$ 
JUNIOR EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
By Guy N. Pocock, M.A. 
Cloth boards. 128 pp. Is. 6d. 


BEDFORD STREET, 


TREASURIES OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE 
General Editor: WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. 
Cloth boards, Is. 9d. each. 
French Poetry. 
Tartarin de Tarascon 
Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier 
Les Mille et un Matins 
Jt 
ENGLISH ORAL PRACTICE 
By C. H. LEATHER, B.A. 
Cloth boards. 114 pp. Is. 9d. 
Jt 
W. S. BEARD’S 
ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES 
Without Answers, 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 
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Pop ets 
BES 


MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY 


MOLALLA ET UU RAGUSA TS 


SERIES OF EFFECTIVE CLASS-ROOM 
ATLASES 


40s. net each set of four maps (45 in. by 35 in.) 
in strong case with handbook. Single maps, 


10s. 6d. net each “ folder ” form. 


1. GREAT BRITAIN AND EE ) 
4 maps 
2. EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
(4 maps) 


TRADE MAP OF THE WORLD 


Edited by Ben H. Morcan, F.R.G.S. 69in. by 
45in. Price 42s. net. C.R.V. 


DEMONSTRATION OUTLINE MAPS 


Series I. Yellow outline on Blackboard paper. 
2s. 6d. net each in sheet, 5s. net. C.R. 


Series II. Black outline on White Cartridge 
paper. 1s. net each. Size 34in. by 28in. 
Sixteen maps in each series. 


COMMERCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


32 pp. maps in colours. A clear, comprehensive, 
and cheap Commercial Atlas at last produced. 
1s. 6d. manilla covers, 2s. limp cloth. 


HUMAN ENVIRONMENT AND 
PROGRESS 


The Outline of World Historical Geography. 
By W. R. Kermack, B.A., F.R.G.S. 224 pp. 
Cr. 8vo. With 52 maps. Price, 4s. 
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PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— ` 
Whole Page .. .- £810 O | Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Coluinn [$ pagel) 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 

If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must he enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that “ Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be cressed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front 
page. 
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Work and Play Out of School 


IV.—ATHLETICS 
By Major H. J. SELBY, M.C., B.Sc. 


ATHLETICS AN ESSENTIAL PART OF EDUCATION. 


P my own mind I am firmly conyinced that athletics 

is not a subject which can be bracketed with, and 
rank as alternative to, other activities which may attract 
the attention of young people. The instinct to play and the 
desire for freedom of movement are as fundamental in 
the nature of the young as is the necessity for breathing. 

A boy may be interested in the pictorial and scientific 
aspects of photography, he may have leanings towards 
the study of nature in one or more of its forms, he may 
exhibit a flair for sketching, for architecture, for wireless, 
for music. I repeat he may be attracted by one or more of 
these recreational and mental pursuits, but on the other 
hand if he is a healthy boy he will most assuredly be 
attracted by, and interested in, some form of athletics. 
From the boy in the slum, who raises the homely lamp- 
post to the dignity of a wicket, a slab of packing-case to 
the rank of a bat, and a bundle of tied rags to the glory 
of a ball, to the boy at the public school with his expensive 
and elaborately exact paraphernalia, you will find the same 
spirit looming large in the vision of the young—“ I want 
to move about and exercise my limbs. I want fo play.” 
He doesn’t play a game because it produces certain bene- 
ficial effects, because it builds up a strong body or because 
it produces definite and lasting effects upon his character ; 
he plays because it is a natural instinct and because he 
can’t help himself. The instinct is there and the wise 
educationist accepts the fact and deduces the benefits 
to be derived by the inclusion of games in the education 
of the young. Games are the result of active natural 
impulses and they serve a purpose in education which 
cannot be served by any other branch of training. 

The effects of games upon the physique, mentality 
and character of the child should require little emphasis. 
Participation is essential for complete growth. Owing to 
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the restrictions placed upon the body by modern civilized 
conditions, there is a tendency to stunted and one-sided 
physical development ; both the shape of the body and 
consequently the functioning of the internal organs are 
affected, and since exercise, and vigorous exercise, is the 
missing element producing this state of affairs, it follows 
that active participation in games is an essential. The 
more highly developed the state of society, the more essen- 
tial becomes the need for an antidote in the form of games. 

Further than this, however, the child must be taught 
to live as a citizen, that is tosay, certain manners of conduct 
must be inculcated. He must be taught to be agreeable 
in all circumstances, to live with others with as little 
friction as possible, to co-operate with his fellow-creatures 
so that the maximum of pleasure and efficiency can be 
attained, and above all to compete with his rivals whilst 
paying full attention to morals and the spirit of toleration. 
No better medium than games can be found for the 
development of these very necessary attributes, for if 
they can be impressed upon the child when working under 
the stress of emotion, it is conceivable that the effects 
may be more lasting than if taught in the cold and un- 
emotional atmosphere of everyday life. 

Athletics and other out-of-school activities may be 
regarded as complementary pursuits in nature, each in a 
class of its own and equally essential in the training and 
life of the child. 


Wuat GAMES TO PLAY. 


It has been customary in the past to think only in terms 
of football and cricket for boys and perhaps hockey and 
tennis for girls. This is unfortunate, for there are certain 
elements in these games which may not appeal to every 
child and unless some substitute is provided there will be 
an ever-increasing tendency for certain children, when 
they reach the age of adolescence, to refrain from par- 
ticipation in any form of athletics. The more timid and 
the less expert children will always feel themselves at a 
Joss and their very nature will preclude them from taking 
part. There are obviously two methods of meeting this 
difficulty, in the first place facilities must be given to the 
children to participate in a much wider variety of games 
both of the team and individual variety, and secondly 
the scheme of training should be so arranged that the 
children may become more expert in the game or games 
which they select. 

It is impossible in the short compass of this article to 
give any description of the lesser known games which 
may be included in the games syllabus. Reference to 
numerous books on games and athletics will supply the 
teacher or other interested adult with all he needs. Games 
such as rounders, stool ball, rugby touch, captain ball, net- 
ball, will generally speaking, attract all children who do not 
feel inclined to indulge in more vigorous activities. They 
also possess the advantage of being popular in most schools 
of the country, so that there is always an opportunity for 
children who have left school to continue to play. 

So far I have mentioned only the team type of game, 
and I must confess that in my own mind this is the more 
important type, for the effects produced are of a very 
comprehensive nature; but the individual form must not 
be neglected, for it is possible that more opportunities 
are given to the average adolescent and adult to obtain 
exercise alone than combined together in teams. Swim- 
ming, cycling, boating, walking, and climbing can be 
taken as typical of these individual sports. Facilities 
should be provided for all children to take part in one or 
more of these activities which possess the advantage of 
being easily co-ordinated with other out-of-school activities, 
such as nature study, photography and art, camping, &c. 
Again, it must be remembered. however, that these minor 
individual activities cannot entirely take the place of the 
more comprehensive team games, both cn account of the 
lessened physical effects and the absence of opportunity 
for training in “ team” work. 
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A PROGRESSIVE SCHEME OF TRAINING 


I have briefiy alluded to the tendency for children, when 
they reach the stage of adolescence, to refrain from active 
participation in games because they lack expertness and 
possess a nature sensitive to ridicule. I attribute this state 
of affairs largely to the inadequacy and lack of method of 
early training. It is too often assumed either that every 
British boy possesses an inherent ability to play certain 
games such as football, and that all that is necessary is to 
provide children with a. field, and the necessary apparatus 
and the training will take care of itself, or else that certain 
children possess a natural ability to play games whilst others 
do not, and that unless the natural ability is present, no 
amount of training will ever produce any degree of expert- 
ness. In the first place it is ridiculous to assume that any 
child possesses a natural ability to play a certain game 
without training, and secondly, I am persuaded from 
experience to insist that provided a child is in possession 
of a normal body and brain, it is quite possible to teach it 
to play one or more games with a considerable degree of 
expertness. It is merely a question of progressive training. 

To play any game successfully certain fundamental 
principles are involved : first, the child must be able to 
move its limbs freely and so to co-ordinate the various 
movements in any action that the maximum result is ob- 
tained for the minimum of effort ; secondly, the child must 
be able to think clearly and to determine quickly and with- 
out hesitation the line of action required for any particular 
emergency ; thirdly, a sound knowledge of the rules of 
the game is essential. 

Consider for a moment a national game such as asso- 
ciation football, which to the enthusiastic adult seems to be 
comparatively simple but to the child presents many 
difficulties. In the first place, it is necessary to be able to 
kick the ball—no easy task for the small child—then the 
ball must be kicked in a certain direction, with sufficient 
force to place it in some given position; again, the child 
must be able to obtain control of the ball when it rolls his 
way, to rob an opponent of it, to run with it under control, 
to dodge out of the way of an opposing plaver. He must 
be able to use his intellect to outwit his opponent, and lastly, 
he must know the rules of the game. To attempt to teach all 
these principles at one and the same time is not calculated 
to produce the best results. It is onlv possible for the child 
to assimilate one thing at a time, and if he is placed upon 
the football field and an endeavour made to teach him the 
game of football, many faults will creep in and if persisted 
in will become permanent. It is obviously impossible for 
the teacher to keep his eye on twenty-two children and to 
detect every fault which is made by the players individually. 
It would be more satisfactory from every point of view, 
if each principle was taken in turn and embodied in a 
little game which all the children could play and which 
could be watched by the teacher with a far greater chance 
of detecting individual faults. It merely means that the 
game is split up into its component principles, each treated 
separately, and the game of football gradually built up ina 
scientific manner. Naturally this synthetic treatment 
should not be obvious to the child, nor should each stage 
in the development take the form of an exercise or drill, 
for remember, the child wants fo play. 

A list of progressive minor games leading up to the 
national game in view can be compiled with comparative 
ease, and at each age group some game should be selected 
as the important and principal game for that year. That 
is to say, the scheme must not only consist of the minor 
preparatory games which will be changed from time to 
time as progression is made, but must include a certain 
number of games such as rounders, rugby touch, &c., which 
can be played on all occasions. 


TRAINING IN ORGANIZATION. 


The primary organization of games must of necessity 
be in the hands of the teachers, particularly in the lower 
school and less obviously in the upper, for whatever their 
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age, neither boys nor girls can be expected to insure that 
all the objects aimed at by participation in games will be 
fulfilled. This does not mean, however, that the children 
are to accept no responsibility in the organization. They 
will demand a certain share in the control of affairs and 
every opportunity should be offered to them to learn the 
best methods of looking after their own interests. Once 
again it will be necessary to graduate the training. In the 
junior school children will be allowed to select their own 
team leaders, and the team leaders in consultation with 
their teacher will be permitted to select their own teams. 
In the upper school a small committee will be made 
responsible for the state of the ground, for the selection 
of teams, for the display of notices, and later for the actual 
training of junior boys. The children should receive instruc- 
tion in the conduct of elections, in the appointment of 
committees and the conduct of meetings. The whole 
process must, however, be gradual, and it will always be 
necessary for the teacher to keep a supervisory eye on the 
work as a whole, always ready to listen to suggestions, and 
at all times as unofficially as possible guiding the activities 
of the children into the most useful channels. 

One other point, the team leaders and local committee 
should be encouraged to control their own particular teams 
as efficiently as possible, both in the matter of internal 
organization and in correcting breaches of discipline and 
looseness of play. The leaders should be made to feel that 
they are real leaders, and the teacher with his wider experi- 
ence of human nature can offer valuable assistance in the 
matter of conduct. 


HINTS ON PARTICULAR ACTIVITIES. 


(a) Swimming. I have often heard it suggested that 
swimming requires no teaching, that it is not necessary 
to include it in the list of school activities since the boy or 
girl who really wishes to learn will teach himself. This 
“ self-made man ” attitude of mind is scarcely satisfactory 
from an educational point of view, and certainly I know 
of no subject which is more difficult to teach, which is so 
full of pitfalls, and is so productive of a hopeless state of 
mind in both teacher and pupil. 

During the past few years very considerable progress 
has been made in the methods of instruction, largely as a 
result of extensive research work done by the Amateur 
Swimming Association. It is now generally accepted that 
most satisfactory results are obtained by teaching the 
pupils the movements of the limbs and the timing of the 
strokes before they enter the water. The ideal is reached 
when the children are able to perform the movements 
automatically and without conscious effort. Once this 
has been mastered it remains to accustom the children 
to the new element—the water—and then to proceed 
with the actual strokes. It is usual, in this country, to 
make a start with the breast stroke and to proceed to the 
back and later the side and crawl strokes. A number of 
teachers have claimed successful results by teaching 
children first the dog paddle and then proceeding at once 
to the crawl stroke. 

For the details of the strokes and the methods of teaching, 
I cannot do better than to refer readers to the excellent 
manual published by the Amateur Swimming Association, 
and I should certainly avoid all other manuals which 
suggest methods other than those set out by the Amateur 
Swimming Association. 

One of the greatest difficulties which most teachers 
experience is to persuade a child, once he has accomplished 
one stroke, to proceed to another or to improve his swim- 
ming in other ways. Generally it is a question of class 
arrangement ; either a swimming class should consist of 
equal numbers of swimmers and non-swimmers, when the 
work of the teacher is divided into two parts, providing 
instruction in say, the breast stroke to the beginners for the 
first half of the lesson, and the back stroke to the swimmers 
during the second half, or a more simple method is to take 
swimmers and non-swimmers down to the baths at different 


times. An encouragement to the children to perfect their 
strokes can be made by offering certificates for certain 
distances swum by various strokes, marks being deducted 
and added for style. When a number of children have 
become fairly proficient the holding of inter-team races 
and gala days act as a stimulus. 

(b) Boxing. Especial care is essential in the teaching 
of boxing, for unless it is carefully supervised it presents 
too many opportunitics to the boy with the cruelty 
“complex ’’ to indulge in his natural craving. Again, 
since it is not everybody's choice of a sport, it should 
never be made compulsory, and before actual contests are 
contemplated, it is advisable to obtain a doctor’s opinion 
regarding the physical fitness of the contestants. 

Footwork, leads, guards and the like can be quite con- 
veniently taught in class formation, and in fact a consider- 
able amount of this preparatory work should be done 
before the boys are permitted to work in pairs with the 
gloves. Once the glove stage has been reached great care 
should be taken to see that the boys are suitably paired, 
otherwise accidents may occur. Again,, the timid boy 
requires careful treatment; he may be anxious to learn 
provided it is not too strenuous. At first it may be advisable 
for the teacher to give such boys attention with the gloves 
personally. It is impossible to perform satisfactory work 
with large classes, the boys should be divided into small 
groups and whilst the teacher is dealing with one sct of 
boys the others can be doing some other work in the 
gymnasium. 

When arranging contests, it is advisable to work with 
weight groups within age groups. It is sometimes found 
that a boy of twelve may be overgrown and register the 
sam2 weight as a boy of sixteen; it would obviously be 
unfair to pair these two boys in a contest, for the more 
mature boy will undoubtedly possess a great advantage in 
the matter of strength over his opponent. It is generally 
found advisable to arrange contests on the team principle, 
that is to say a win or a draw to count points towards the 
boys’ team total. The weight of gloves should, except for 
the older boys, be six ounce, and for the latter eight ounce. 
Rounds should not last longer than two minutes, and very 
strict supervision should be exercised over each round, 
and if a boy shows any sign of extreme exhaustion the 
contest should be stopped immediately. Beys should not 
on any account be allowed to try. for a knock-out. 

(c) Boating. I know of no more pleasing activity than 
this, and where facilities exist some attempt should be 
made to teach the children the rudiments of sculling, and 
if time and opportunity permits, punting. It is essentially 
a social pastime, although the physical benefits to be 
derived are considerable. I do not believe it advisable to 
encourage the children to compete in racing contests, at 
any rate until they have acquired considerable skill and 
attained a fairly advanced age. Here again opportunity 
arises to join two or more activities together; nature 
study and camping can easily be combined with this 
vigorous sport. 

(d) Cross Country Running, Sprints, Jumping, Gc. The 
boy is yet to be born who does not wish to excel at one or 
all of these events, and it is often found that certain boys 
who do not take kindly to the more usual national games, 
show particular skill in these individual competitive 
events. The tendency now in schools is to eliminate the 
individual element and to substitute the team system in 
all the events. Important as this may be from certain 
points of view, I feel that the individual interest should 
be retained in part. It is not really necessary, nor is it 
desirable, to encourage the boy or girl to undergo what is 
termed strict training, for the normal child is essentially 
“fit,” but it is certainly advisable to give aspirants to 
honours a certain amount of training in the best methods 
of starting, finishing, &c., and practice in the various 
technical movements of the particular event. Long and 
intensive training is bad from every point of view, both 
for the strain it throws upon the whole body, and the 
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inclination to raise athletics to a height in the estimation 
of the child far above that to which its importance 
warrants. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


I hope that from the foregoing brief and very incomplete 
remarks, the reader may have been able to arrive at some 
definite conclusions on this large and important subject. 
T should certainly like to emphasize my contention that 
athletics holds a unique place in education, for it produces 
certain mental and physical qualities which are left un- 
touched by what is termed the'academic side of school life. 
On the other hand, the dangers which arise from over- 
indulgence in athletics are admitted; athletics must be 
taken up for a specific educational purpose, but, so far as 
out-of-school activities are concerned, this is not enough, 
for the pupil’s mental vision will become narrow and 
restricted. The pupil should not be allowed to think in 
terms of athletics oy some other mental or recreational 
activity, but rather of athletics and other interests. What 
particular athletic event the pupil takes up, does not, in 
my opinion, matter very much, provided he enjoys the 
game and plays it in such a manner as to receive the 
maximum benefits, and this depends very largely upon the 


methods of instruction and organization adopted at his 
particular school. It should be realized that such instruction 
should be placed upon as scientific a basis as for any other 
subject of the school curriculum. 

My remarks may appear to refer solely to the male sex, 
but I hasten to assure readers, that it is far from my 
intention to exclude girls from the benefits to be derived 
from participation in games. From every point of view 
the development of the modern girl through taking part 
in games of all types has been most marked. We have it 
on the most reliable authority of doctors, gymnastic and 
other teachers that the woman of to-day is in every way a 
far finer specimen than her grandmother or even her 
mother, and I am convinced that the remarks in this 
article apply equally to girls and boys. Especially during 
the adolescent stage is it necessary for girls to take up 
some particular athletic interest, for by so doing there is 
every chance that her mind may be deflected from morbid 
interests. Care should be taken in the selection of games 
for girls, and I must confess that I should strongly deprecate 
the inclusion of such activities as football, boxing, and 
perhaps cricket—although I am not quite sure on this point 
—but there are so many other games which appeal to girls 
that the exclusion of certain types will not prove a hardship. 


Reviews 


GREEK SCULPTURE OF THE FIFTH CENTURY, B.C. 


Alcamenes and the Establishment of the Classical Type in 
Greek Art. By Sir C. WALSTON (WALDSTEIN). (30s. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 


The publication of a book of this size on a Greek sculptor 
is arare event in England. Let us hope that it is rather the 
lack of enterprise among publishers than the unwillingness 
of our scholars which makes us lag so far behind France 
and Germany in the production of books on classical art. 
As matters now are, not only is the professed student of 
Greek art inevitably forced to turn to foreign publications 
for well-illustrated and detailed works on his subject, but 
the reader of general culture has nothing in English which 
can compare, for instance, with Springer’s ‘“‘ Kunst des 
Altertums,”’ if a general survey of ancient art is wanted. 

This book of Sir Charles Walston, whose recent death is 
widely regretted, contains the fruits of a lifetime spent 
in the study of archaeology and of Greek sculpture in 
particular. It is, as he says in the Preface, nearly fifty 
years since the views on the evolution of Greek art and 
sculpture developed in this book, were beginning to form 
in his mind, and were confirmed by a visit to the museums 
and sites of Italy and Greece and by subsequent conver- 
sations with that great critic and archaeologist, Heinrich 
Brunn. The title of the book may lead people to expect 
a rather specialized discussion of the work of one artist. 
Nothing could be farther from the facts—the book forms 
an admirable introduction to the study of Greek sculp- 
ture. After preliminary chapters on the persistence of 
Greek thought and art, the evolution of the nude 
human figure, that is, “ the conversion of the Pre-Hellenic 
acrobat into the Greek ephebos ” is traced. Then comes a 
very interesting chapter on the facial angle, the line of 
chin, nose, and forehead to crown of head, in which the 
figures on Greek vases are freely used to supplement the 
few remains of sculpture, and the treatment of the eye is 
also investigated, and finally two types of facial angle are 
established : the Phidian or Athenian, and the Attic-Argive, 
whose chief representative is Alcamenes, the sculptor, 
according to Pausanias, of the Western pediment of the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia. 

The Phidian facial angle is best observed in the figures of 
the frieze on the Parthenon, the rule being that chin, nose, 
and forehead are in an almost perpendicular line, and that 
there is very little upward slope from the top of the forehead 


to the crown of the head. In the Attic-Argive type, the 
forehead slopes back and there is a very definite further rise 
to the top of the head. Sir Charles Walston thus dis- 
tinguishes two chief schools of sculpture in the second half 
of the fifth century, B.c., and if his acceptance of Alcamenes 
as the sculptor of the Olympian pediment is justified, that 
artist becomes a much more concrete personality. Anyhow, 
the establishment of the two types is a valuable and stimu- 
lating piece of work. The author next discusses certain 
statues which Alcamenes is known to have made, of which 
copies or coins may give us some idea. They are the Hermes 
Propylaios, the gold and ivory Dionysus at Athens, the 
“ Aphrodite in the Gardens,” of which the Venus Genetrix 
in the Louvre may be a copy. Sir Charles Walston makes 
the interesting suggestion that the Aphrodite of Melos was 
inspired by Alcamenes’ Aphrodite. He is also inclined to 
ascribe the famous Bologna head, which Furtwängler 
identified with “the Lemnian Athena by Phidias,” to 
Alcamenes, and shows that the very beautiful bronze 
Ephebus, found in 1926 at Pompeii and now in the Naples 
Museum, is distinctly Alcamenean in type. 

Though the author may not everywhere prove his con- 
tentions, no one can read his book without having his 
interest in Greek sculpture stimulated and without gaining 
fresh standpoints for methodic study. The illustrations are 
many and, in general, good, though in some cases they are 
not taken from the point of view required by the argument. 
We could wish that Sir Charles Walston had taken more 
pains to revise the style. The constant repetition of so. 
feeble an adjective as “ great ” before artists’ names or their 
works is most tedious and annoying. Surely the greatness 
of Phidias or of Polygnotus’s paintings may be assumed as 
granted by those who will study this book. On p. 151, the 
Orestean cycle is attributed by a slip to Sophocles instead 
of to Aeschylus. 


MEDICINE THROUGH THE AGES 


An Introduction to the History of Medicine : from the Time 
of the Pharaohs to the End of the XVIII Century. By 
Dr. C. G. Cumston. With an Essay on the Relation 
of History and Philosophy to Medicine, by Dr. F. G. 
CROOKSHANK. (16s. net. Kegan Paul.) 


The art of medicine is a subject in which every one has 
more or less interest, and at the present day, when men of 
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science are showing an enthusiasm for the history of their 
subject unparalleled in any earlier time, a book on the rise 
and development of medicine is assured of a warm welcome 
on all sides. But this latest addition to the monumental 
series of books on the History of Civilization deserves more 
than a mere general welcome, for, though written for the 
average non-specialist reader,.it is a scholarly production 
and as accurate in detail as a book covering so wide a field 
could ever hope to be. With a delightful modesty, the 
author disclaims originality—apart from “ some gleanings ” 
—but he has overlooked the originality which lies in 
judicious selection and harmonious synthesis, both of 
which constantly appear beneath the surface of his 
pages. : 

To readers of this Journal, Dr. Cumston’s book will 
appeal particularly on account of the fact that physicians 
have in all periods been men of many parts—chemists, 
physicists, philosophers, and even statesmen. Science in 
the narrow sense of the term is especially indebted to the 
disciples of Hippocrates, and a brief glance at the history 
of chemistry will show that practically all early chemists 
were physicians. Paracelsus, who burned the books of 
Galen and Avicenna, was no more respectful of the tenets 
of the chemists—or rather alchemists—and administered 
chemistry the stimulus it sadly needed in his day. 

In a short review it is not possible to deal in detail with 
the many interesting features of the romantic story which 
Dr. Cumston unfolds. One may, however, direct attention 
to his sympathetic study of the Hippocratic system, with 
some of the theoretical views of which modern medicine 
appears to have a good deal in common, superficially at 
least. His account of Islamic medicine, where he has been 
able to use the careful and penetrating researches of 
Leclerc and the late Prof. E. G. Browne, is a model of clear 
and concise narrative ; though we doubt whether Geber 
understood the composition of nitric and sulphuric acids, 
and would point out that the best authorities agree in 
believing that the Arabs had no knowledge of alcohol as a 
distinct substance. 

The later development of medicine is traced with a sure 
and practised hand, and the whole book is attractively 
illustrated with portraits and other subjects, drawn largely 
from the author’s private collection. Perhaps what strikes 
the general reader most is the steady advance in technical 
skill accompanied by a periodic re-appearance of the same 
or similar basic theories. One is inevitably reminded of 
the same phenomenon in the progress of the exact sciences, 
as exemplified for instance in the atomic theory of matter, 
and it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that, to 
ensure advance in science, the main requisite of a theory 
is not truth but ability to stimulate research. Even the 
cure of patients by suggestion is no new thing; it was 
practised with conspicuous success by Avicenna over 
nine centuries ago, and no doubt it had been employed in 
_ still earlier times. There seems to be a limited stock of great 
general ideas, each of which is used for a period, discarded 
for a time and then re-discovered and used once more, 
usually with better and more far-reaching results on each 
occasion. This point, which emerges very clearly from 
Dr. Cumston’s book, gives the philosophic scientist much 
food for thought and makes him wonder whether science 
is, as some maintain, a closed system, or whether these 
general ideas, though often apparently incompatible, are 
in reality but facets of truth revealed to men of genius 
intermittently and in part only. 

Not the least interesting section of the book is the 
brilliant introductory essay, by Dr. F. G. Crookshank, on 
the relation of history and philosophy to medicine. Dr. 
Crookshank’s slashing attack upon various idols will no 
doubt arouse a good deal of lively criticism in orthodox 
circles, but with his main position—fundamentally similar 
to that of Mach—we find ourselves in hearty agreement. 
Medicine, an art which aspires to become a science, is 
like all aspirants—it may easily fall into the error of 
imitating its model’s vices rather than its virtues; Dr. 
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Crookshank provides a corrective which, to misquote 
Shakespeare, is sour to taste but should prove sweet in 
digestion. 


ENGLAND—PAST AND PRESENT 


The Changing Face of England. By A. COLLETT. (Ios. 6d. 
net. Nisbet.) 


For those who love English scenery and country life and 
are at the same time interested in the historical associations 
of places, the reading of this book will give pleasure as well 
as information. Nowhere else in Europe can be found ina 
fifty miles journey, so many contrasts as in England ; 
many of these contrasts can be easily seen and appreciated, 
but others belonging to the older life of the country lie half 
hidden from view. The purpose of the author is to explain 
the changes that have taken place in the course of cen- 
turies, and to point out where and how the evidences of 
such changes can be seen. Mr. Collett has tramped the 
country from end to end and, in rapid succession, he 
describes numerous examples in different parts of the 
country, always assuming that the reader knows the 
topography as well as he does. Now and again he pauses 
to describe at some length a feature or incident which 
attracts his attention; we seem to be standing with him 
on the banks of the Severn watching the bore passing up 
the estuary and flooding the sandbanks and pools from 
which the seagulls and shelducks hastily retreat from the 
approaching danger, or walking with him through the 
Vale of Newlands as he catches sight on the rocky slopes 
above Rigg Beck of a patch of the primeval forest now 
represented by oaks with spindly and crooked stems ten 
feet high. Without his guidance we feel that we should 
have missed seeing these and other things. 

The headings of the chapters also indicate the scope and 
purpose of the work. What titles could be better than 
“Shore, Storm, Tide”; ‘‘ The Greenwood Bough”; 
“ Reeds and Bushes ’’; ‘‘ The Wrinkled Hills ’’; ‘‘ Cattle 
Tracks and Motor High Ways and a Roof Overhead ” ? 

The very titles suggest the erosion of our coasts due 
to storm and tide and the piling up of shingle at Dunge- 
ness and other places; the clearing of the Woodland and 
the proper use of such terms as wold, weald, forest, and 
field; the drainage and reclamation of the Fen country 
and the marshlands where birds, once well-known, no 
longer breed; the making of roads in consequence of 
which the old cattle ways have fallen into disuse, and in 
many places have become obliterated. 

As regards the shifting of the population, it is pointed 
out that the movement which began in the eighteenth 
century from the agricultural lands to the industrial centres 
on the coalfields has now turned full circle, and there is a 
migration not only from overcrowded and ill-built streets 
into garden suburbs and garden cities, but back to the 
heaths and hills. Tram, train, and motor are to a great 
extent reversing the natural exodus ; though the multitude 
still works in the city, every year sees it play and sleep 
nearer the fields. 

In all these descriptions the author not only shows that 
he possesses knowledge and keenness of observation, but 
also a wonderful power of expressing in words what he 
knows and what he has seen. He always uses the appro- 
priate adjective and phrase so that the descriptions become 
vivid and inspiring. For example, sand dunes on the North 
Sea coast are thus described: ‘“‘ The tottering abruptness 
of a sandhill’s architecture gives it a disproportionate sense 
of height and a ruggedness out of keeping with its fluidity. 
The dunes when seen from the sea with the sunlight behind 
them, have a peculiar splendour, for they flash like great 
gold nuggets; but they are never more impressive than 
when their mobility becomes stable and they defend 
the low eastern shore against the buffets of the enraged 
sea.” 
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Varia 


Full particulars of the ‘‘ Shakespeare Birthday Festival,” 
April 18 to May 14, may be obtained from the General Manager, 
Stratford-upon-Avon Festival Co., Shakespeare House, 40 
Leice-ter Square, London, W.C. 2. 

* * * 


University College, London, announces the following Centenary 
addresses. May 2, at 8.30 p.m., “ Philology at University 
College,” by Dr. R. W. Chambers. May 13, at 8.30 p.m., 
“ University College and Medical Education,” by Sir John Rose 
Bradford. 

* * * 

The annual meeting of the CĒHILD-SruUDY SOCIETY, go Buck- 
ingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 1, will be held on 
April 28. The formal meeting will be followed by a discussion 
on ‘ Problems in the Upbringing of Children,” opened by 
Mr. J. Norman Glaister and Miss Josephine Richardson. 

* * x 

In the Western Independent of March 13, the announcement 
is made that the Board of Education has acceded to the proposal 
of the Plymouth Education Committee to raise the school age 
in the borough from fourteen to fifteen. Permission to abolish 
fees in the secondary schools was obtained some time ago. 

* * * 


Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., 119-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 2, have arranged two lectures in their series for 
April: “ Weird Fiction,” by Mr. E. O'Donnell (April 12), and 
“ Atmcsphere in Fiction,” by Mr. Walter de la Mare (April 26). 
Further particulars may be obtained from Messrs. Foyle, Ltd. 

* % = 

REGISTRATION AS PROBATIONER, R.I.B.A.—-Attention is 
called to the fact that the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has decided that after DECEMBFn 31, 1928, 
no one shall be registered as a Probationer unless that person has 


passed one of the recognized public examinations in the required 
subjects. * Š * 


ANIMALS’ WELFARE WEEK this vear will be observed from 
Sunday, May 1, to Saturday, May 7. It is hoped that all 
who are interested will note these dates, and especially that 
those who are able to help will communicate with the Secretary 
of the National Council for Animals’ Welfare Week, 11 Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, W.C.2. The co-operation of clergymen, school 
teachers, and others is also especially invited so that Animals’ 
Welfare Week for 1927 may be as widely observed as possible. 
The Council will gladly arrange for speakers to attend on request. 

* % * 


The College of Nursing, Ltd., ra Henrietta Street, W.1, 
announces a course of ten lectures on ** Psychology,” by Dr. 
Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, Ch.B., M.D., on Wednesday evenings 
at 6 o'clock in the Lecture Hall, College of Nursing, beginning 
Wednesday, April 20, 1927. Fees for the course—one guinea. 
The lectures are suitable for teachers and trained nurses wishing 
to sit for the Examination for the Diploma in Nursing (Uni- 
versity of London). [mmediate application for tickets and 
syllabus should be made to; Education Officer, College of Nurs- 
ing, 1a Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 

* * * 

The Board of Education announces short courses for teachers 
in technical schools for which application must be made on 
Form 106e U before April 13. The courses include: Engineer- 
ing Science and Electrical Engineering, at Oxford (July 23 to 
August 3); Building Subjects, in London (July 18 to 29); 
Textile Subjects, in London (July 16 to 29); Commercial 
Subjects at Cambridge (July 25 to August 6); Dressmaking, in 
London (July 28 to August 10) ; Needlework, in London (July 25 
to August 10); and Gas Engineering and Supply, in London 
(July 16 to 22). 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
CLASSICS 


Bookman's Tovs: Gleanings and Shorts. 
(4s. 6d. net. Blackwell.) 

There is good authority for the contention that dulce est 
destpere in loco, and Mr. Anderton's collection of nugae, ranging 
from the “ Cicero’s Oration by Prof. IL. Muraena ” of a book 
seller’s catalogue to his own rendcring of English limericks and 
nursery rhymes into neat Latin verse, will afford a good deal 
of amusement and pleasure to any scholar’s idle moments. The 
little volume ends with nine pages of meditations, in somewhat 
elaborated prose, by way of new vear greetings to friends, which 
many will think less successful than the lighter portion of this 
pleasing trifle. 

Latin of the Empire. Edited by W. K. GILLIES and A. R. 
CUMMING. (48. 6d. Blackie.) 

For many reasons the stock objections to a book of selections 
cannot hold good against the present volume. In the first place, 
it is an excellent selection—no one could possibly quarrel with 
what has been admitted, and the very idea of a selection implies 
exclusions. And—more important still—the authors of the silver 
age of Latin literature are exactly the authors to be read in 
selections. Few Latin authors—the present reviewer confesses 
it frankly—can vie with Statius and Lucan in their ability to 
bore the reader. Yet we cannot allow our sixth-form boys to 
imagine that Latin literature comes to a sudden end with 
Augustus. They ought to sample at first-hand authors such as 
Statius, Lucan, Martial, Juvenal, Quintilian, the younger Pliny, 
and Tacitus. Yet, with the possible exception of the last, these 
are not authors to be read in extenso. Schoolmasters will there- 
fore be very grateful for the present sclection. There are very 
adequate, vet concise, notes; and the volume may be strongly 
recommended. 

Systeme de la Syntaxe Latine. By Prof. A. C. JURET. (10s. 6d. 
net. Paris: Société d’Edition : Les Belles Lettres. London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

Those who want an exhaustive work on Latin syntax, which is 
at the same time a logical exposition of the forms of thought, 
will be well advised to obtain Prof. Juret's work. The value of 
the book is due very largely—as is, indeed, to be expected of 
French scholarshir—to its elegant lucidity. It is a philosophical 
examination of the facts of Latin syntax from Plautus to Tacitus, 
and its lucidity is the result of M. Juret’s care to explain even 


By B. ANDERTON. 


the simplest things with a logical nicety. Thus the Plautine 
Eccum Amphitraonem advenit is, we are told, a union of Eccum 
Amphitramen and Amphitruon advenit: triste lupus stabulis is 
explained on the principle that the concord of a predicative 
adjective is less strict than that of a pure epithet. Not to despise 
such rudimentary expositions is the basis upon which Prof. 
Juret has built his monumental work. He gives us an excellent 
logical analysis of the uses of the Latin moods, especially of the 
subjunctive, which is, of course, the outstanding feature of the 
syntax of the language. In a work dealing with thousands of 
cases of linguistic peculiarities there are bound to be points 
upon which some readers will want to dispute the author's 
position. Manv, for example, will prefer to the explanation given 
by Prof. Juret on page 175, to regard such things as the familiar 
Virgilian tratectus lora and ferrum cingituy as simply accusatives. 
natural in the active voice, retained after a passive verb. But 
disagreement on isolated details will blind few readers to the 
great value of the work as a whole. There is a very good index— 
essential in a book of this kind—of twenty-eight pages in length, 
and we can strongly recommend the work to all classical scholars 
whose familiarity with French enables them readily to reap 
the advantages offered by it. 


The Plays of Terence: Translated into Parallel English Metres. 
By Prof. W. RitcHig. (21s. net. Bell.) 

The “ Electra” of Sophocles, together with the First Part of the 
“ Peace” of Aristophanes : The Greek Texts, as Performed 
at Cambridge by Members of the University, February 22-26, 
1927, together with English Verse Translations. By J. T. 
SHEPPARD. (3s. 6d. net. Bowes & Bowes.) 

Leaves of Hellas: Essays on Some Aspects of Greek Literature. 
By M. MACGREGOR. (12s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Lucian: Satirist and Artist. By Prof. F. G. ALLINSON. (5s. 
net. Harrap.) 


CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL AssociaTiIons.—In the Direc- 
tory of Educational Associations published in the March issue, 
the address of the Conference was omitted in error (page 213). 
The address is 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 

* * * 


BritisH SociAL HYGIENE CounciL.—A Summer School is 
announced to be held at Oxford from August 3-9. 
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The First State Normal School in America: the Journals of Cyrus 
Peirce and Mary Swift. (15s. net. Harvard University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press.) 

The first State Normal School in America, opened at Lexington 
in 1839, presided over by Cyrus Peirce, who was encouraged 
and befriended by Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, has its 
early history set forth in this ample and well-illustrated volume. 
We envy our American friends their opportunities of getting 
such a book as this published at all. An equally interesting story 
might be made of some of our own early normal schools, such as 
the Battersea and the Borough Road, but we doubt whether an 
English publisher could be found to take the risk involved. 
Anyhow, this book is a good example of what we ought to be 


doing before it is too late. . 
Letters to a Young Headmaster, By W. J. THomas and C. W. 
BAILEY. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 


This small volume contains so much practical wisdom and 
so much shrewd comment, not only on boys, but also upon 
teachers and parents, that we hope it will reach a larger public 
than that to which it seems nominally to be addressed. The 
many and varied situations that arise in a headmaster’s dealings 
with governors, masters, parents, and pupils, are described with 
unfailing humour and sound common sense. The book should 
certainly be read by headmasters, but we think that head- 
mistresses might also get some hints fromit. And for its insight 
into human nature, it deserves to be still more widely read. 


Education and Social Welfare in Switzerland : to Commemorate 
the Pestalozzi Centenary, February 17, 1927. By A. J. 
PRESSLAND. (38. 6d. Harrap.) 

The older generation of living teachers will recall that it is 
nearly thirty years since Robert Morant wrote his masterly 
report on education in Switzerland, followed a few years later by 
an account of the school system of Zurich by Messrs. Spenser 
& Pressland. On the occasion of the Pestalozzi Centenary, Mr. 
Pressland again comes forward with this useful and interesting 
volume, combining an account of Pestalozzi and his work with 
a description of the organization of Swiss schools. Swiss exper- 
lence is important, because, as Mr. Pressland says, Switzerland 
is the educational laboratory of Europe. We note that the 
author’s profits are to be devoted to the benevolent funds of 
the A.M.A. and the Swiss Lehrerverein. 


The Place of Play in Education. By Dr. M. JANE REANEY. 
With Seventy-four games arranged by Amy Whateley. 
(3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Dr. Reaney has an established reputation on the subject of 
plav. She knows the various theories that have been put forward 
by biologists and psychologists, and has earned the right to 
have her own views respected. Moreover, her researches on 
organized group games, together with her opportunities as a 
training-college lecturer, have led her to a point of view from 
which she can profitably relate theory and practice. This 
compact manual should prove very useful both to people 
who wish to understand play and to teachers who wish to direct 
children’s play to the best advantage. We have noted some 
rather bad misprints, including the spelling of the author’s own 
name (page 76). 


Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1925. Edited by Prof. I. L. 
KANDEL. (158. New York; Macmillan.) 

Students of comparative education, and indeed, everyone who 
desires insight into education as a world problem, will welcome 
the second issue of this excellent year-book. The thanks of 
other civilized countries are due to the International Institute of 
Teachers Coliege, New York, for the production of these most 
useful annuals. The editor, Dr. Kandel, points out that it is 
the elementary stage of education which is everywhere being 
attacked most seriously and with greatest success, but that the 
training of the teacher for the elementary school is a vital 
problem which is by no means solved. Educational develop- 
ments in England are described by Mr. W. H. Perkins, and the 
problem of the curriculum of the English elementary school is 
handled by Prof. Nunn. 


Education for a Changing Civilization; Three Lectures Delivered 
on the Luther Laflin Kellogg Foundation at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, 1926. By Prof. W. H. KILPATRICK. (4s. 6d. New 
York; Macmillan.) 

That things ave changing there can be no manner of doubt. 

The old authoritarian discipline, for example, is gone for good, 

and our only hope lies in substituting a discipline from within 


for the vanished discipline from without. The thoughtful 
American, in whose midst wealth relatively abounds, has still 
more reason for anxiety than has the thoughtful Briton. In 
both countries, however, educational readjustments are called 
for. In these lectures three questions are asked. What are the 
chief trends of change ? What are the resultant demands on 
education ? To what extent is education already answering 
to these demands ? Prof. Kilpatrick is one of the most gifted 
and inspiring exponents of education in English-speaking 
countries, and these lectures, both for their style and for their 
matter, are heartily commended to our readers’ attention. 


Educational Opportunities for Young Workers. By O. D. EVANS. 
(12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
New Schools for Older Students. By N. PEFFER. 

New York: Macmillan.) 

These two books are units of the Adult Education Study 
which is being conducted by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The first deals with young workers who have left the 
elementary school or the first grade of the high school to go to 
work, 1.e., with adolescents rather than adults. It traces the 
historical development of educational opportunity for employed 
youth, shows the needs of this group to-day, and discusses the 
various ways of meeting these needs. The most interesting 
chapters deal with apprentice schools, evening schools, and day 
continuation schools. The second book gives a report of various 
experiments in adult, as distinguished from adolescent, education, 
and shows how rapidly the movement for cultural education has 
spread of late years in the States. lt describes the work of 
individual schools—such as the New School for Social Research 
in New York City-—as well as the educational work of National 
Associations, like the Federation of Women's Clubs and the 
Y.M.C.A. The book is very readable and full of interest for 
English as well as American readers. 


(10s. 6d. net. 


Likeralism and American Education in the Eighteenth Century. 
By Dr. A. O. Hansen. (New York: Macmillan.) 

A useful contribution to the history of American education. 
Dr. Hansen gives an interesting summary of the dominant ideas 
of the eighteenth century in the Old World, and traces the 
influence of these ideas in the schemes of educational reformers 
in the United States. 


Auto-Education Guides. IV. ABC of Development Through 
Senses and Muscles. By Dr. JESSIE WHITE. (7d. net. 
Auto-Education Institute.) 

The Nation's Schools: Their Task and Their Importance. By 
Prof. H. B. SMITH. (6s. Longmans.) 

Friedrich Fröbel und Maria Montessori. 
und Dr. MartHA MucHow. (M.5.60. 
und Meyer.) 

Educational Diagnosis and the Measurement of School Achieve- 
ment. By Prof. M. J. V. WAGENEN. (12s. 6d. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

The University Afield. By A. L. HALL-QUEST. 
New York; Macmillan.) 

The Technique of Examining Children; a Quest for Capacity. 
By B.C. WALLIS. (38. 0d. Macmillan.) 

Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chautauquas. By J. S. 
NOFFSINGER. (Os. 6d. net. New York; Macmillan.) 

The California Curriculum Study (a Study begun under a Grant 
from the Commonwealth Fund). By Prof. W.C. BAGLEY and 
Prof. C. G. Kyte. (Berkeley, California; University of 
California Printing Office.) 

Education for Adults and Other Essays. By F. P. KEPPEL. 
(tos. 6d. net. New York: Columbia University Fress. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

The Vocational Guidance of College Students. By L.A. MAVERICK. 
(10s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Harvard University Press.) 

The Early Teaching of Number. By F. IRENE SERJEANT. 
With a Chapter on Number Games by Lucy STOWE. (3s. 6d. 
net. Pitman.) 

Comparative Education: Studies of the Educational Systems of 
Six Modern Nations. By H. W. FoGut, A. H. Hope, 
I. L. HANDEL, W. RUSSELL, P. SANDIFORD. (10s. 6d. net. 
Dent.) 

The Organization of a Comprehensive High School ; a Presextaticn 
of Plans and Devices of the Arsenal Technical School, Indian- 
apolis, whereby the Interest of the Individual is kept Para- 
mount. By M. H. Stuart. (4s. 6d. New York; Mac- 
millan.) 


Von HILDE HECKER 
Leipzig: Quelle 


(12s. 6d. net. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


A Progressive Course of Précis and Paraphrase. By W. E. 
WILLIAMS. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 
A thoroughly practical course. The instructions are clear and 


concise and a large number of carefully chosen exercises are given. 


Humorous Narratives: an Anthology for Schools. Collected by 
Guy Boas. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

This selection includes prose and verse extracts, and its range 
is a wide one covering 500 years of English literature from 
Chaucer to Chesterton. The objection that all collections of 
extracts tend to encourage superficial reading does not apply to 
the same extent where all are, as in this case, linked together by 
a common characteristic, the displaying of some phase of humour. 


People and Houses. By Rutu Suckow. (7s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

A few months ago we had pleasure in reading and com- 
menting upon Miss Suckow’s second novel, “‘ The Odyssey of a 
Nice Girl.” Our pleasure has been increased by the perusal of 
her third book, a series of short stories dealing with various 
aspects of the life of the farming community of mid-western 
America. Miss Suckow’s sympathy with the working people 
whom she describes is real. She displays an intimate knowledge 
of their lives and characters and a remarkable understanding 
of their struggles and aspirations, and of their deep attachment 
to the soil. She writes of ordinary events, of the daily hardships 
and worries of life, of family relationships, of the inevitable 
conflict between young and old, but-the httle intimate touches 
and the sympathetic appreciation shown throughout give to 
the stories a wide appeal. She is at her best when describing 
old people. She understands their passionate desire for inde- 
pendence, their helplessness and frailties, their wish to be petted 
and made much of, their feeling of emptiness and uneasiness 
when compelled to give up the arduous work that farming 
entails. The four stories ‘* Retired,” “ A Pilgrim and a 
Stranger,” ‘‘ Just Him and Her,” and “Golden Wedding ” 
are on this account perhaps the best examples of her pene- 
tration into human motives and actions. 


(1) The Child in the Changing Home. By Dr. C. W. Ktmmins. 
(2s. 6d. net. Jenkins.) 

(2) The Women's Side. By CLEMENCE DANE. 
Jenkins.) 

(3) Modern English Fiction: A Personal View. By G. BuULLETT. 
(2s. 6d. net. Jenkins.) 

The ‘‘ To-Day Library ” makes a promising start with three 
books of mark and interest. Dr. Kimmins (1) presents a quite 
fascinating survey of the changes that have passed over English 
home-life in the last fifty years and the problems connected with 
the up-bringing of children to which these changes give rise. 
Whether one is prepared to follow his acceptance of Montessori 
and Dalton methods or not, he is always worth listening to, and 
full of the wisdom which is inspired by humour and common 
sense. Miss Clemence Dane’s “ The Women's Side” (2) is a 
brilliant contribution to current controversies on female educa- 
tion and careers for women. She writes with vigour, freshness, 
and independence, and a capacity for secing both sides of a 
question. Mr. Bullett (3) discourses pleasantly on Messrs. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy, Conrad, and E. M. Forster. His 
sub-title, ‘‘ A Personal View,” points to the limitation of which 
a reader soon becomes conscious. The criticism is impressionistic 
and does not carry us very far. 


(1) Hugh Lofting's Story of Doctor Dolittle: Retold for Younger 
Children. (1s. 6d. net. Cape.) 
(2) Luck of the Woods. By D. ENGLISH. (18. 3d. Bell.) 

Of these two children’s books (rt) is full of exciting and highly 
improbable adventures which will not make it less welcome to 
little readers, while older ones will enjoy the Foreword by Hugh 
Walpole, though they may not place the author so near Lewis 
Carroll as he does. In (2) the incidents are quite credible if 
somewhat unusual; the tale is fresh and spirited, and from it 
a certain amount of gipsy-lore can be gleaned incidentally. 


(1) The Gentle Craft. By T. DeLoxerey. (10d. Blackie.) 
(2) The Lives of Alcibiades and Demosthenes. By PLUTARCH. 
(rod. Blackie.) 

Of these two examples of the handy and inexpensive ‘‘ High- 
ways and Byways of Literature Series,” (1) is decidedly a bywav, 
and a pleasantly unfrequented one. An abbreviation, so skil- 
fully done that only in one place is a seam noticeable, of the 
two parts of ‘‘ The Gentle Craft,” first printed in 1597 or 1508, 
and published in full by the Clarendon Press, it gives a delightful 
picture of the life of the craftsman in the sixteenth century, and 
might be read as a corrective to an over-dose of the works of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond. In the whole of medieval literature 


(2s. 6d. net. 


there can be no quainter tale than that of the “ little table ” 
of Sir Simon Eyre, once Lord Mayor of London, and builder of 
the ‘‘ Leaden Hall.” We wonder when the pancake bell ceased 
its yearly ringing, and what exactly were those pudding-pies 
that accompanied the pancakes at the London apprentices’ 
feast. 


The Writing of Clear English: A Book for Students of Sctence 
and Technology. By F. W. WEstTaway. (3s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

It is an excellent idea to provide the specialist in science with 

a treatise expressly designed to show him how to write simply, 

accurately, and lucidly. These chapters are weighty with 

instruction, but lightened by graceful humour. At the end of 
the book are printed some useful examples of lucidly written 
scientific descriptions and expositions. 


Chats About Our Mother Tongue. By Dr. B. L. K. HENDERSON. 
(2s. net. Macdonald .& Evans.) 

“ The Building of the Treasury,” ‘‘ Coinage in the Treasury,” 
“ Base Coinage,” ‘‘ Literary Wealth °— such are the fanciful 
titles of chapters in this volume that deal with Words, Sentences, 
Images, Idioms, Style, and kindred matters. Dr. Henderson 
talked on these things (his chapters were originally lectures) 
to an audience of London bankers. Hence the metaphorical 
headings. The ground covered is, of course, well trodden, but 
the merit of the volume is its fresh method of appeal. In spite 
of the fact that grammar and, one might almost add, systematic 
study are ostentatiously avoided, the matter is scholarly and 
the advice sound. The book should be useful to business people. 


Tales of Travel and Discovery. By VARIOUS AUTHORS. (IS. 9d» 
Murray.) 

As far as mere excerpts can go, the selection of tales here given 
(their very title is alluring) should prove of interest to youthful 
school and home readers. Their geographical distribution is 
wide, and perusal of them may awaken a desire for further 


reading. 


The Story of a Short Life. 
Bell.) 

This is one of Mrs. Ewing’s charming stories for children, and 
the interest she lends to it is comparable to that of ‘‘ Parables 
from Nature,” by her mother, Mrs. Gatty. - There is surely 
something in literary heredity ! 


Almond Blossom; a Collection of Verse and Prose. Written by 
CHILDREN OF TORMEAD. (5s. net. Sampson Low.) 

This is not merely a book of verse and prose for children, it 
is one written voluntarily and unaided in spare hours by school 
girls whose ages range from eight to fifteen. The pieces are full 
of trees and flowers and fairics, of stars and clouds and winds ; 
and in some there is a note of thoughtfulness beyond the years of 
ordinary childhood. One hears not infrequently of single 
instances of precocity in writing verse, but here in one school 
and apparently at one time we have pieces of real merit and 
no little promise by some fifty youthful poetesses, whose gifted 
and inspiring teacher has led them to understand some of the 
intricacies of rhyme and metre, and, still better, to exercise their 
powers of observation and imagination. Tormead must Le a 
veritable nest of singing-birds. 

On the Study of Words and English Past and Present. 
TRENCH. (2s. net. Dent.) 

These works of Archbishop Trench, if not exactly epoch- 
making, did immense service in their time in the popularizing of 
a fascinating study. Some of Trench’'s derivations, it is true, 
are no longer tenable: but his studies, as Mr. George Sampson, 
the present editor, puts it, are a noble monument to their author. 
Trench’s research had a vet greater outcome: for, though not 
‘the only begetter ” of “ The New English Dictionary,” it was he 
who, in 1857, gave the generative impulse to that great under- 
taking. Apart from this, these books are of perennial value for 
the enthusiasm with which thev were written, and for the interest 
in the life-history of words which they cannot fail to awaken in 
their readers. 

Holinshed's Chronicle as used in Shakespeare's Plays. 
Dent.) 

Few realize that the complete ‘‘ Holinshed ” runs to thousands 
of pages, the perusal of which would weary and confuse all but 
the specialist. The work is therefore one that emphatically 
lends itself to selection : and ordinary students should be grateful 
to Prof. and Mrs. Allardyce Nicoll for excerpting, with references, 
passages which have a general or a special bearing on the plays. 
The names of the editors are sufficient guarantee of the thorough- 
ness of their work. 


By Juriana H. Ewina. (18. 4d. 


By R.C. 
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Cameos from the Kraal. By M. W. WATERS. (2s. net. Simp- 
kin.) 

Fairy Tales from Grimm. The Wild Swans. By Hans 
ANDERSEN. (3d. net each. Collins.) 

The Year's Work in English Studies. Vol. VI—1925. Edited 


for the English Association by F. S. Boas and C. H. HERFORD 


(7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Italian Literature. By Prof. E.G. GARDNER. (6d. Benn.) 
Shakespeare. By G. B. Harrison. (6d. Benn.) 


The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. By CHARLES 
Dickens. Abridged and Edited by CHRISTINA F. KNOX. 
(1s. gd. Macmillan.) 

The Cracker Box: the Adventures of Daddy Fox, Ginger Bear, the 
Miller and the Miller's Wife. Clematis. Arlo the Fiddler. 
(1s. 10d.each). Anita: a Story of the Rocky Mountains. (2s.). 
By BERTHA B. and E. Coss. (Sampson Low.) 

The Gateway to English. By H. A. TREBLE and G. H. VALLINS. 
Part II—Treating of Grammar and the Simple Essay. 
Part I1I—The Essentials of Formal Composition. (2s. 6d. 
each. Oxford University Press.) 

English Words and Their Uses. By R. B. MoRGaN and R. B. 
LATIMER. (1s. Murray.) 

Variant Versions of Seven Dozen Junior Texts; Arranged and 
Compiled for the Use of non-English Teachers of English. 
By C. S. FEARENSIDE. (7s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

Junior Exercises in English. By G. N. Pocock. (Is. 6d. 
Dent.) 

Better Writing. By H. S. CANBY. 

Essavs of To-day and Yesterday. 
ROBERT BLATCHFORD. 


(3s. 6d. net. Cape.) 
DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 
(1s. net each. Harrap.) 


Integrity in Education and Other Papers. By G. NORLIN. 
(8s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
The Princess Who Grew. By P. J. COHEN DE VRIES. Translated 


from the Dutch by L. SNITSLAAR. 
Pets and Toys. (4d. Collins.) 
The Writer's Craft: a Manual of English Composition for the 


(1s. 3d. Harrap.) 


Middle and Upper Forms of secondary Schools. By R. W. 
Jerson. (2s. Dent.) 
Treasure Island. By R.L.STEVENSON. (2s. net. Collins.) 


Manco, the Peruvian Chief; or, An Englishman's Adventures in 
the Country of the Incas. By W.H.G. KINGSTON. (2s. net. 
Collins.) 

The Story of Sindbad the Sailor. The Twelve Brothers and Other 
Stories, Alice’s Adventuresin Wonderland. By L.CARROLL, 
Dick Whittington, and Cinderella. (Paper, 4d. each; 
Cloth, 6d. each. Collins.) 

The Story of Hiawatha; Adapted from H. W. LONGFELLow. 
Greek Fairy Tales; Adapted from CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
(Paper, 6d. each; Cloth, 8d.each. Collins.) . 

Collins’ Script Readers. (Book I, 5d.; Books II and III, 6d. 
each. Collins.) 

Friday Tales. (4d. Collins.) 

The Conquered. By Naomi MITCHISON. (38. 6d. net. Cape.) 

Composition for Upper Classes. By E. J. S. Lay and ELLA 
Bray. (2s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

Children of Ancient Egypt. By L. Lamprey. (2s. Harrap.) 

Little Gem Poetry Books. Edited by R. K. and M. I. R. POLKING- 
HORNE. (Books I, II, III, 6d. each: Book IV, 8d. Bell.) 

The real value of these little books is hardly suggested by 

their modest exterior and low price. The poems chosen are of a 

kind that no child could or should resist. A footnote to some of 

the delightful American specimens might forestall misconceptions 
in natural history. There is no charm in the English sparrow's 

"song ” (III 28), and a “ flock ” of swallows in March (I 14) 

would be an unheard-of sight, though an occasional straggler 

has been chronicled. 

A Commentary and Questionnaire on “ Songs of Innocence and 
Songs of Experience ’ (William Blake). By M. ORCHARD. 
A Commentary and Questionnaire on Recent Essays (edited 
by ARCHBOLD), and on " The Tempest” (Shakespeare). By 

. G. Simpson. A Commentary and Questionnaire on 
“ The School for Scandal "’ (Sheridan), on“ Guy Mannering ” 
(Scott), and on “ The History of Henry Esmond "’ (Thackeray). 
By K. E. CLARKE. (6d. each. Pitman.) 

_ Undeterred by vain fears that they may be accused of promot- 

ing “ cram,” the editors of this series offer practical aid to the 

busy teacher and to the solitary student preparing himself for 
written examinations, of whom, if Lady Astor’s figures are 
correct and only some 3 per cent. of elementary pupils pass 
into secondary schools, there must be a large number. The 
purpose of the Commentary, which occupies about a third of 
the space, is to ensure the understanding of the work under 
consideration, and the scope and variety of the questions may 
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be inferred from the fact that there are 115 on Blake alone. 

One feature of the Questionnaires is that all require study of 

books other than the actual text. 

A Short View of the English Stage. By J. AGATE. 
Jenkins.) 

This little book, written in pungent and amusing style, traces 
the development of drama in England since the close of the 
Victorian era to the present day, and bricfly sums up the out- 
put and merits of British playwrights in that period. Mr. Agate 
draws a distinction between the drama and the theatre, the 
former being described as an aesthetic phenomenon and the 
latter as an economic proposition. He deals in-a practical 
manner with the deterioration in the type of play shown at the 
larger theatres owing to their control being in the hands of those 
whose main interest is not in the intrinsic quality of the plays 
produced, but in the amount of box-office receipts. Although 
he sees no immediate solution to this problem, he is heartened 
by the experiments in the smaller independent theatres and by 
the widespread interest in plays and acting throughout the 
country. 

The First Part of King Henry the Fourth. 
SELLON. King Richard I]. 
(1s. 6d. each. Marshall.) 

Not only are these texts provided with a set of general ques- 
tions, wide in their scope, to cover the reading of the entire 
play—those on Henry IV are particularly suggestive—but, at 
the end of each act, a complete set is given which will be a boon 
to the class teacher. The glossaries, though brief, seem to be 
quite adequate. The battle alluded to in Henry IV, page 117, 
was fought at Pilleth in Radnorshire. 


The Poets’ Commonwealth: A Junior Anthology for Australian 
Schools. Edited by W. Murpocu. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

This attractive anthology includes, in addition to a selection 
of those poems without which no such collection would be com- 
plete, a number by living authors which are less well known. 
The volume is intended for the use of pupils in Australian schools, 
and the editor has wisely added to certain sections a few examples 
of the poetry of the Dominion and these serve to link up the 
masterpieces of English literature with the actual life of the 
readers. 

Shakespeare's The Tempest. 
Nelson.) 

Shakespeare's As You Like It. 
(1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

As You Like It. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The two first of the above belong to the “ Teaching of Eng- 
lish ’’ series, of which Sir Henry Newbolt is the general editor. 
Such explanations as diffcult words require are given in foot- 
notes—an excellent plan. The introductions explanatory of the 
plot and the characters are suited to beginners, and the volumes 
conclude with a suggestive causerte, which older students will 
value. Illustrations calculated to stir the imagination are given 
when practicable, as in Miss Smith’s delightful little book. 
The third volume above is one of the entire works of the drama- 
tist, edited for the syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson. Their 
“ As You Like It” has all the literary attractiveness and 
reliable scholarship that one associates with the editors; and 
lucky is the student who can possess himself of this tasteful 
edition of Shakespeare. 


Francis Thompson and His Poetry. By the Rev. T. H. WRIGHT. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A Milton Handbook. By Prof. J. H. Hanford. (6s. net. Bell.) 

Scott's Narrative Poetry: Being Abridgments of The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, Marmion and The Lady of the Lake. Edited 
by A. J. J. Ratciirr. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Pattern Poetry. Part III —A Book of Longer Poems from Geoffrey 
Chaucer to Francis Thompson. Compiled by R. WI son, 
(1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

Selections from Keats. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
B. Groom. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

God, Man, and Epic Poetry: a Study in Comparative Literature. 
By H. V. Routu. Vol. I—Classical. Vol. 11—Medieval. 
(12s. 6d. net each. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Young Authors: a Book of Verse and Prose Written and 
Illustrated by Children. Edited by ELEANOR B. S. JENKINS. 
(6s. net. Moring: the De La More Press.) 

Selections from English Dramatists, with a Running Commentary 
Showing the Development of the Drama in England. By 
G. H. Crump. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Shakespeare. The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
FaInT. (38. University Tutorial Press.) 


(2s. 6d. net. 


Edited by G. B. 
Edited by C. L. THOMSON. 


Edited by J. HAMPDEN. (1s. 9d. 


Edited by EVELYN SMITH. 


Edited by R. W. 
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ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


A New View of Soctety and Other Writings. 
(2s. net. Dent.) 

Of all the volumes recently added to Everyman’s Library, the 
most interesting from the educational point of view is this 
reprint of the best of Robert Owen’s writings. Owen is much 
referred to in these days, but not much read, for the sufficient 
reason that some of his best work has been out of print for about 
acentury. No better editor could possibly have been found than 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole. Fortunately, as Mr. Cole remarks, those 
portions of Owen’s writings which are most worth reading 
(except the uncompleted autobiography) can be comprised 
within the limits of this handy volume, which we heartily com- 
mend to our readers. 


(1) Elements of Economics: A Textbook for Secondary Schools. 
By C. R. Fay. (7s. New York: Macmillan.) 

(2) The Groundwork of Economics: For Matriculation and 
Higher School Certificate Candidates. With Test Questions. 
By H. A. SILVERMAN. (4s. 6d. Pitman.) 

(3) A Synopsis of Economics. By GERTRUDE WILLIAMS. (4s. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) 

Of these three text-books, which are of somewhat similar 
scope and purpose, Mr. Fay’s (1) is by far the longest and the 
most ambitious. It runs to 600 pages and contains nearly 200 
diagrams, tables, and charts, besides exercises and book-lists to 
each chapter. It is written in a clear and vigorous style, and 
the author, who has taught economics to secondary school 
pupils for more than twenty-five years, has spared no pains to 
make it readable and complete. But it is essentially and markedly 
American: the descriptive parts relate entirely to America, and 
the theory is illustrated by American examples. English readers, 
therefore, will prefer ‘‘ The Groundwork of Economics ” (2), 
which, though less concrete and more theoretical, is not written 
from a purely national standpoint. There is no brilliance or 
striking originality about Mr. Silverman’s exposition of economic 


By ROBERT OWEN. 


doctrine, and the student will find his pedestrian style rather 
dull and uninteresting ; but his analysis is always careful and 
sound, and his treatment of the subject is well balanced. Each 
of the eight chapters is preceded by a short summary of its 
contents, and there are 128 test questions at the end of the 
book. Lack of balance is the weak point in Mrs. Williams’s 
book (3), for nearly a quarter of her 165 pages are devoted to 
Public Finance. The book is a real “ synopsis,” intended as “a 
guide to the more elaborate treatises ” ; it is very concise, and 
makes use of tabulation wherever possible. It reads, in fact, 
like notes for a course of lectures, and as such it should be 
useful to the teacher and the private student. There is a short 
bibliography at the end of each chapter, but no exercises. 


General Social Science. By Prof. R. L. FINNEY. (78. New York; 
Macmillan.) 

It is not easy to describe the contents of this book briefiy, 
The author is an American professor of educational sociology. 
and his object is ‘‘ to impart to our youth a sound philosophy 
of individual and social life.” His eighty chapters—they are 
very short ones—contain a mixture of civics, ethics, psychology, 
economics, and sociology, all written in a crisp and readable 
style, and enlivened by illustrations as varied as the text. To 
each chapter there is a set of problems and projects, and a list 
of books for supplementary reading. Despite its many merits, 
however, the book is scarcely suited to the requirements of 
English schools. 


Revision Notes—Mercantile Law and Company Law: Covering 
the Syllabuses of the Examinations of the Royal Society o/ 
Arts, the London Chamber of Commerce, and the Various 
Professional Examinations for Accountants and Secretaries. 
By W. pk C. HUTCHINSON. (48. net. Effingham Wilson.) 


Economic Success. By W. M. Corte. (6s. New York; Mac- 
millan.) 


GEOGRAPHY 


(1) Europe. By R. J. Fincn. (18. 6d. Black.) 

(2) Nelson’s Geography Practice: a Graduated Course of Geo- 
graphy, combining the Features of Text-books, Map-books, 
and Exercise-books, for Individual Work. Edited by Dr. J. 
GUNN. America. (Is. 6d. Nelson.) 

(3) Australia and New Zealand. By J]. Bruck. (1s. 6d. Nisbet.) 

(4) The Highways of the World: a Geographical Reading Book for 
Use in Schools. By A. E. McKirLiiamM. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

The first three books in this set deal with the regional geo- 
graphy of continental areas: they provide ample materials for 
practical work, and contain numerous exercises for individual 
effort on the part of the pupil. In each case, suitable illustrations 
and maps accompany the descriptions. 

' (4) As in the earlier editions of the Highways of the World, 
the chapters comprise a series of instructive reading lessons on 
the maritime activities of the Phoenicians, Genoese, Venetians, 
Portuguese and Spaniards, followed by an account of the great 
trade routes of the modern world. In the new edition the text 
has been carefully revised and an additional chapter has been 
inserted on the recent development of aerial highways. 


An Introduction to the Study of Map Projection. By J. A. 
STEERS. (7s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

In a foreword to this study of map projections, the author 
states that he has endeavoured to provide a working basis for 
the geographer who is not a mathematician, but who wishes 
to understand not only the characteristics of a graticule, but 
also its construction. In carrying out this plan he has been 
very successful, and he has included in the book a satisfactory 
explanation of each well-known projection. 


The Valley of Arno: a Study of Its Geography, History, and Works 
of Art. By E. Hutton. (21s. net. Constable.) 

Although the “ Valley of Arno ” does not belong in any sense 
to the ordinary type of guide books, it nevertheless will be 
enjoyed most fully by the cultured student when actually 
visiting the places described in the text. The writer ably 
describes the works of art and the historical associations of each 
place with special reference to the well-known cities Arezzo, 
Florence, and Pisa. The geographical features of the various 
parts of the Arno Valley are carefully pointed out, but without a 
large scale map it is often difficult to follow the topographical 
facts mentioned in the descriptions. Thirty-two illustrations, 


reproduced from old prints, add further distinction to an 

attractive publication. 

(1) College Geography. By Prof. R. PEATTIE. (12s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

(2) A Geography of the World. By B. C. Wattis. Second 
Edition. (4s. Macmillan.) 

(1) Like all textbooks published for schools and colleges in 
America. this geography is characterized by its clearly printed 
pages, and its well-produced illustrations. Although the book is 
intended to serve as an introduction either to a study of economic 
geography or to a course of regional geography, the human aspect 
of the subject is never lost sight of. Chapters on climatic 
environment and weather variability are followed by sections on 
the life of man in the jungle, savannah, and desert; nomadism 
in the desert, steppe, and tundra; plains and their soils ; mineral 
resources and water supply. The book might be used with great 
advantage by students in colleges and schools in this country. 
(2) First published in 1911, this geography of the world has been 
reprinted several times. Changes, due to the War, have made it 
necessary to alter the statistical tables in the earlier edition, but 
in its revised form the work retains the special features which 
have made it so popular a textbook. 

The Geographical Teacher. Supplement No. 2—The Agricultural 
Geography of the Deccan Plateau of India. By ETHEL 
SIMKINS. (5s. net. To Members of Geographical Associa- 
tion, 4s. net. Philip.) 

Philips’ Modern School Commercial Atlas : a Series of 32 Coloured 
Plates, containing 69 Maps and 92 Diagrams, illustrating 
the Distribution of Commodities, Occupations of Mankind, 
Communications, Transport, and International Trade, with 
an Explanatory Introduction ; Forming a Companion Volume 
to Philips’ Modern School Atlas of Comparative Geography. 


Edited by G. Puirip. Second Edition, Revised. (3s. 
PHILIP.) 

Work and Workers. By A. O. Cooke. Parts I and II. (10d. 
each. Nelson.) 

Alma Roma: a Travellers’ Companion to Rome. By A. G. 
MACKINNON. (6s. net. Blackie.) 


Nelson's Wall Atlas of the British Isles. England and Wales-— 
Political. (Unmounted, 3s. 6d. net; mounted on a wooden 
slip, 48. 6d. net; mounted on linen, and dissected to fold, 
with metal eyelets and contained in a case, 7s. net. Nelson.) 

The British Isles: Their Life and Work. By E. L. Bryson 
and G. S. Maxton, (2s. 6d. McDougall.) 
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The Third British Empire: Being a Course of Lectures delivered 
at Columbia University, New York. By A. E. ZIMMERN. 
(6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Nothing that Prof. Zimmern writes can be ignored. He has 
profound and accurate knowledge, penetrating insight, and 
unusual power of effective expression. Hence his five lectures 
on the Third British Empire deserve careful consideration. The 
First British Empire, he says, was dissolved in 1776; the 
Second developed spontaneously and reached its apogee in 
1914; the Third came into existence by transformation during 
the Great War. It is not an Empire in the strict sense of the 
term at all, but a Commonwealth of Free Nations. Prof. Zim- 
mern examines with great ability the implications of that fact, 
e.g. the relations of the constituent members of that Common- 
wealth to one another and to foreign powers; their place in the 
League of Nations; their attitude towards the coloured races, 
and so on. The appearance of the book at the time of the 
Imperial Conference ts most opportune. 


Gascony under English Rule. By ELEANOR C. LopGE. (Ios. 6d. 
net. Methuen.) i 
Miss Lodge, Principal of Westfield College, has, as the result 
of long research and many visits to France, produced a work of 
high originality, remarkable interest, and first-rate historical 
importance. As a side-light upon English history during the 
three centuries, 1152-1453, it is simply indispensable. It pro- 
vides first a chronological narrative of the Angevin and English 
rule in Gascony, tracing, with the aid of an excellent series of 
outline maps, the geographical fluctuations of that rule. Then 
it proceeds to describe briefly—leaving a detailed treatment to 
a subsequent work, whose publication we hope may not be long 
delayed—the government and administration of Gascony, the 
constitution of the communes, the system of the fortified 
“ bastides,” and the social condition of nobles, burgesses, rural 
freemen, and serfs. A full bibliography, most impressive in its 
compass, completes one of the most valuable additions to the 
knowledge of medieval English history made in recent years. 


The Formation of the Greek People. By Prof. A. JARDE. (16s. 
net. Kegan Paul.) 

This volume is one of the great series on the History of 
Civilization which Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. are publishing under 
the general editorship of Mr. C. K. Ogden. In any such series 
Greece and the Hellenic culture would necessarily loom large. 
For, as Sir Henry Maine remarked, if with some exaggeration, 
“except the blind forces of Nature, nothing moves in this world 
which is not Greek in its origin.” Hence it is not surprising 
that the section of the series devoted to Greece is to contain no 
less than seven volumes. Of these seven the volume before us 
is the first. It deals with origins. How is the “ Greek miracle ” 
to be accounted for? Whence came the peculiar Hellenic genius ? 
Prof. Jardé, after a masterly survey of early Greek history, 
comes to the conclusion that the three concurrent influences 
which formed the Hellenic people were geographical, racial, and 
historical. His study, which concentrates the results of much 
recent Continental investigation, is a distinct addition to the 
resources of English scholarship. 


The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century : A Study tn Social, 


and Administrative History. By Dr. DOROTHY MARSHALL. 
(12s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

To give a comprehensive account of the social effects, during 
the eighteenth century in particular, of the English Poor Law, 
was a task that must have needed some moral courage to under- 
take, for it is a sordid and painful subject. Miss Marshall has 
performed the task thoroughly, and has presented the results 
of her investigation in good literary form. She shows how the 
Elizabethan Poor Law, with the individual parish as its unit, 
and with no central authority, became entirely inadequate ; and 
how the Law of Settlement of 1662, which sanctioned the 
removal of paupers to their ‘‘ own ” parishes, led to an amount 
of harshness and of suffering which at this time of day is 
terrible to contemplate. 


The Legacy of the Middle Ages. Edited by C. G. Crump and 
E. F. Jacos. (ros. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This volume is a companion to those on the Legacy of Greece 
and the Legacy of Rome recently published by the Clarendon 
Press. It consists of an introduction and ten chapters. The 
subjects treated are religion, art, literature, philosophy, educa- 
tion, law, women, towns, government, and political ideas. 
The authors of the various sections are scholars of the highest 
rank. They have presented admirable pictures of medieval 
life. Their work, however, is singularly lacking in unity of 


design. Nearly all of them completely ignore the idea of a 
legacy. They describe medieval civilization excellently, but 
make little effort to indicate what it has bequeathed to the 
modern world. 


Greece. By M. A. HAMILTON. (2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 
This fascinating little volume is a monument alike of attrac- 
tiveness and of cheapness. On the one hand it gives an excellent 
narrative of the outlines of the history of Greece from the 
earliest times to the death of Alexander the Great. On the 
other hand, it provides a picture gallery of nearly 150 photo- 
graphs representative of all that is best in Greek scenery and 
Hel’enic art. It is a text-book transformed into a prize. 


Champions of Peace. By HEBE SPAULL. (38. 6d. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 

This is a handbook to the League of Nations. It gives 
sketches of Woodrow Wilson, General Smuts, Lord Cecil, 
Dr. Inazo Nitobe, Dr. Nansen, M. Branting., Dr. Benesh, and 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. For young people this biographical 
approach to the technicalities of the League is excellent. 


A History of Europe and the Modern World, 1492-1914. By 
R. B. Mowat. (4s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The indefatigable Mr. R. B. Mowat has in the volume before 
us produced an admirable introductory sketch of Modern 
History from the date of the discovery of America to that of 
the outbreak of the Great War. An interesting and valuable 
feature of Mr. Mowat’s survey is that it includes chapters both 
on America and on the Far East. The illustrations are, as is 
usual with text-books emanating from the Clarendon Press, of 
high originality and excellence. 


The Conquest of Brazil. By R. Nasu. (18s. net. Cape.) 

This is a work of description rather than of history. It 
briefly sketches the occupation and development of Brazil from 
the time of its discovery by the Portuguese in 1500 to the present 
day. It then devotes its attention to a detailed account of 
existing landways and waterways, modes of cultivation, pastur- 
age, Mining, etc. Next it treats of commerce, education, public 
health and other communal matters. Finally it seeks to forecast 
the future of Brazil. The author is an American traveller, who 
writes with a supreme contempt for Europe, and in a style 
which is meant to be vigorous and picturesque, but is, to the 
present reviewer at any rate, extremely exasperating. Those, 
however, who can ignore the style will find the book full of 
information. 


Days Before History. By H. R. Haiti. Second Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Ancient Palestine. By the Rev. J. BArkie. (2s. 6d. net. 
Black.) 

England under the Tudors and Stuarts. By K. FEILING. (2s. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

The Growth of Europe Through the Dark Ages, A.D. 401-1100: 
a Brief Narrative of Evolution from Tribal to National 
Status. By General Sir E. BARROW. (10s. 6d. net. 
Witherby.) 

Exhibit on the Organisation and Work of the League of Nations > 
a Series of Twenty-eight Pictorial Charts and Diagrams speci- 
ally suitable for Display in Schools, Colleges, Public Libraries, 
and other Educational Institutions. (Os. a set. League cf 
Nations Union.) 

English Women in Life and Letters. By M. PHILLIPS and W. S. 
TOMKINSON. (78. 6d. net. Best Edition, 8s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, Dr. 
S. A. Cook, and F. E. Apcocx. Vol. V—Athens, 478-401 
B.C. (21s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Life and Work in Medieval Europe (Fifth to Fifteenth Centuries). 
By Prof. P. BoIssoONNADE. Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Dr. EILEEN Power. (16s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

A History of England. By D. SOMERVELL. (6d. Benn.) 

In the Days of Elizabeth. By W. R. MACKLIN. The Coming of 
the Stuarts. By G. N. Pocock. (2s. each. Dent.) 

A History of Hawaii : Prepared under the Direction of the Historical 
Commission of the Territory of Hawaii. By R. S. KuYKEN- 
DALL. With Introductory Chapters by H. E. GREGORY. 
(10s. 6d. net. New York; Macmillan.) 

Home Life in History: Soctal Life and Manners in Britain, 
200 B.C.—A.D. 1926. By J. GLoac and C. T. WALKER. 
(12s. 6d. net. Benn.) 

Histories. By C. H. K. MARTEN and E. H. CARTER. Book III 
—New Worlds (1485-1688). (2s. gd. net. Blackwell.) 
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The Theory of Integration. By L.C. Younc. (5s. net. Cam- | The Story of Reckoning in the Middle Ages. By FLORENCE A. 


bridge University Press.) 

It is a difficult matter for those engaged in school teaching to 
keep in touch with modern developments, partly from lack of 
leisure but more from difficulty of access to suitable literature. 
At a meeting of the Mathematical Association a year ago, Prof. 
Hardy said: “ I hope that members realize that, in order to 
be a serious mathematician, it is necessary to have some know- 
ledge of modern theories of integration. To be a serious mathe- 
Matician and not to use the Lebesgue integral is to adopt the 
attitude of the old man ina country village who refuses to travel 
in a train.’’ Hitherto there has been no English text-book 
which dealt with these ideas in a sufficiently simple and compact 
form to be of any real service to school teachers. This gap has 
now been filled by this admirable tract, the latest of a well-known 
and authoritative series. It is not easy reading, but the tract 
assumes no previous specialized knowledge, so that any trained 
mathematician who is prepared to take the trouble can master 
its contents. The path of the reader would be smoothed if, in 
a future edition, the arguments could be illustrated more 
frequently by examples. 


Differential Geometry of Three Dimensions. By Prof. C. E. 
WEATHERBURN. (12S.6d.net. Cambridge University Press.) 
The vector calculus is full of interest, and no more difficult 
to master than any other form of mathematical apparatus. In 
this volume the author sets out to show that it can be used to 
simplify the treatment and condense the presentation of the 
theory of differential geometry. He has done much pioneer work, 
and has broken new ground. The interest of the subject-matter 
and the originality of treatment should attract many readers. 


Preliminary Geometry. By H. McKay. 
Press.) 

A well-arranged course of examples in drawing and arithmetical 
calculations. Asapreliminary introduction to the subject-matter 
of geometry, this course should be valuable, for it makes very 
little demand on powers of reasoning. 


Elementary Book-Keeping : For Day and Evening Classes. By 
D. Macara. (Is. 6d. Chambers.) 


(2s. Oxford University 


YELDHAM. (4s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Chambers's Practical Concentric Arithmetics. Book VIII. Edited 
by W. WoopsBurn. (Without Answers, Cloth, 2s. Limp 
Cloth, 1s. gd. Chambers.) 

Pitman's Mental and Intelligence Tests in Commonsense Arith- 
metic. By F. F. Potter. (Books I, II, Pupil’s Books, 4d. 
each. Teacher’s Books (with Answers), 8d. each. Books 
III, IV, V, 5d. each and rod. each respectively. Book Va, 
6d. and 1s. Boots VI, VII, 5d. each and trod. each 
Pitman.) 

Exercises in Arithmetic. By E. R. PIGROME. 
(1s. net each. Clarendon Press.) 

Principia Mathematica. Bv Prof. A. N. WHITEHEAD and 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. Vol. II. Second Edition. (45s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The New Matriculation Geometry. By A. G. CRACKNELL and 
G. F. PERROTT. Second Edition. (4s. 6d. University 
Tutorial Press.) 

Junior Test Papers in Arithmetic and Algebra: for the Use of 
Pupils Preparing for Lower Certificates, County Scholarship, 
Oxford and Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors and 
Similar Examinations, in the Junior Grade. By A. E. 


Parts r and 2. 


Donkin. With Answers. (18. 6d. each. Pitman.) 
Exercises on Stories about Mathematics-Land. Book I. By D. 
PoNTON. (1s. 6d. net. Dent.) > 
Stories About Mathematics-Land. Book II. By D. PONTON. 
(3s. 6d. net. Dent.) 


The Students’ Cathechism on Book-keeping, Accounting, and 
Banking. By F. Davey. With an Appendix containing a 
Graduated Course of Exercises and Examination Questions. 
Third Edition. (5s. net. Butterworth.) 

The Way of Arithmetic. Compiled by P. C. STAINES and T. 
INGRAM. Under the Direction of P. F. Binns. Book III. 
(Paper, 9d. ; Cloth, 1s.) 

The Elements of Modern Mathematics: Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Mensuration. By H. H. PEARCE and G. A.S. 
ATKINSON. (Without Answers, 3s. With Answers, 3s. 6d. 
McDougall.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


French Practice for General School Examinations. 

CATHELIN. (2s. 9d. Blackie.) 

Like Mrs. Bearman’s “ Translation from and into French” 
this book has been compiled with a view to meeting the require- 
ments of candidates for the First Public Examination. Both 
books contain a grammatical introduction, French prose extracts 
and English ones based on these, and a number of poems. The 
English passages contain, in brackets, references to sections of 
the introduction ; but neither the prose nor the verse extracts 
in French have any notes, such as Mrs. Bearman provides in 
her book. At the end are some “ synopses ” of the French and 
English passages which should be found useful for retelling the 
stories in a “ free composition ” form. 


Chateaubriand (Selections). With Appreciations by Thierry, Flau- 
bert, Vinel, Sainte-Beuve, Nisard, Faguet, Brunetiére, and 
Lamatire. With an Introduction and Notes by G. ROGER. 
(4s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The romantic movement is of such outstanding importance in 
French literature, that its great precursor deserves careful study. 
It is convenient for the student to have a selection from his 
works, and the one compiled by M. Roger represents every aspect 
of Chateaubriand’s work by suitable extracts. A brief but 
adequate introduction deals with his writings and his position 
in French literature, and the editor did well to include also a 
number of appreciations and criticisms by Thierry, Flaubert, 
Vinet, Sainte-Beuve, Nisard, Faguet, Brunetiére, and Lemaitre. 
A good reproduction of Trioson’s well-known portrait, now in 
the Musée de Versailles, is the frontispiece. 


Practical Spanish Grammar. By Dr. A. R. SEYMOUR and 
ADELAIDE E. SMITHERS. (48. 6d. Longmans.) 

This is a most attractive book for beginners. The lessons 
are compact and limited only to thirty, in which space all the 
groundwork of grammar is treated. The lesson material is 
interesting and varied, while grammatical difficulties are 
explained lucidly and interestingly. The verbs are very fully 
explained, a useful appendix adding to the value of the book. 
There is a full vocabulary and a series of excellent illustrations. 


La France Laborieuse. Edited by Dr. F. C. Rok. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 


By R. G. 


A Book of French Conversation. 
HuGH. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 
Test Papers in German: for the use of Candidates Preparing for 
School Certificate, Matriculation and Similar Examinations. 
With Points Essential to Answers. By H. MIDGLEY. 

" (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

How I Learnt French: a Brief Record, with Suggestions for 
Learners. By‘‘ PaT.” (1s. net. Philpot.) 

Advanced Tests in German Composition and Grammar. By 
H. J. B. WANsTALL. (18. 3d. Harrap.) 

The Essentials of French Syntax. By C. J. M. ADIE. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier: Comédie par Emile Augier et 
Jules Sandeau. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

Les Mille et un Matins ; 25 Contes et Nouvelles d'Auteurs Con- 
temporains. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

Tartarin de Tarascon. Par ALPHONSE DAUDET. (is. 9d. Dent.) 

Lettres de Mon Moulin. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Selected and 
Edited by J. M. Moore. (2s. Nelson.) 

French Short Stories. Collected and Edited by Prof. T. B. 
RUDMOSE-BROWN. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Malficelt. By A. REBALD. Edited by R. P. Jaco. Authorized 
Edition. (2s. Harrap.) 

Systematic French Dictation in Conjunction with Pronunciation 
Exercises. By B. YANDELL. (Pupils’ Book, 1s. 6d. Teachers’ 
Book, 3s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

Notre Dame de Paris. By Victor Huco. Abridged and Edited, 
with Notes, Questionnaire and Idioms, by Dr. J. H. WILson, 
Vocabulary prepared by G. M. SMITH. (5s. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Le Livre de mon Ami. By ANATOLE FRANCE. Adapted for the 
Use of Schools, with Introduction, Notes, Phrases, &c., 
by V. F. Boyson. Anthorized Edition. (2s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

A Welsh Phonetic Reader. By S. JONES. (48. 6d. net. University 
of London Press.) 

French Verbs Conjugated. By Prof. W. H. FRASER and Prof. 
J. Squair. (6d. Heath.) 
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q ENGLISH 


THE GATEWAY TO ENGLISH 

By H. A. Treble and G. H. Vallins. 

Book I (First Steps in Grammar and Expression), 2s. 
Book II (‘Treating of Grammar and the Simple Essay), 
2s. 6d. Book III (The Essentials of Formal Com- 
position), 2s. 6d. 


q HISTORY , 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE AND THE 


MODERN WORLD, 1498-1914 

By R. B. Mowat. With 104 illustrations and maps. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Bound with Plunket’s Europe in the Middle Ages, 
8s. 6d. net. 


q GEOGRAPHY 


CLIMATE AND GEOGRAPHY 

By O. F. R. Howarth. 1s. 6d. net. 

Some of the fundamental conceptions in meteorology 
have been materially modified by recent researches. 
An attempt is made in this book to provide material, in 
simple form, for bringing the teaching of geography, 
so far as it bears upon climate, into line with these new 
ideas; having regard especially to the fact that not all 
existing geographical textbooks have yet been revised 
in accordance with them. 7 


q FRENCH 
LE LIVRE DE MON AMI 


By Anatole France. Adapted with an introduction, 
notes, and a list of idiomatic expressions by V. F. 
Bayson. With a glossary. (‘The Contemporarv 
French Series.’) 2s. net. 


GENS QUI PASSENT 

Nine Tales by Pau? Margueritte. Chosen and edited, 
with introduction, notes, and glossary, by F. C. Green. 
(‘ The Contemporary French Series.”) 1s. 6d. net. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH 


SYNTAX 

By C. J. M. Adie. 1s. net. 

Contents: The Articles; Adjectives; Adverbs ; 
Pronouns; Cases; The Verb; Negatives; Some 
Confusing Words and Phrases; List of Irregular 
Verbs; Index. 


q GERMAN 


EHRKE’S GUIDE TO ADVANCED 


GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION 


A new edition prepared by H. F. Eggeling and Karl 
Wildhagen. 3s. 6d. net. Key, 5s. net. 


q MATHEMATICS 


ALGEBRA TO THE QUADRATIC 

By R. W. M. Gibbs. 28. 6d. net. 

This book consists of the same author’s Exercises in 
Algebra bound with a bookwork companion dealing 
with the subject in simple language, so that a boy may 
learn to use the text for his own guidance. 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 
By E. R. Pigrome. 
Parts I and II now ready. 


q SCIENCE 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 


ZOOLOGY 

By W. F. Dakin, Professor of Zoology in the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. With 252 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

A guide to the study of Animal Biology correlating 
function and structure with notes on_ practical 
exercises. The book is designed to cover the syllabuses 
of Higher School Certificates and the first M.B. 


examination. 


A MANUAL OF RADIOACTIVITY 
By G. Hevesy and F. Paneth. ‘Translated by R. W. 
Lawson. With 42 illustrations. 15s. net. 

This book is a manual for students of physics and 
chemistry who wish to obtain a thorough grounding 
in Radioactivity. It assumes no special knowledge at 
the outset, but surveys the principles, methods, and 
results obtained up to the latest date. 


q ART 
DRAWING FOR CHILDREN AND 


OTHERS 

By Vernon Blake. With 46 illustrations. 6s. net. 
This book is intended to form an introduction, in 
very simple and colloquial language, to the art of 
drawing, as distinguished from mechanical or com- 
mercial draughtsmanship. 


1s. each. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Pi 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Plato: The Man and his Work. By A. E. TAYLOR. 
Methuen.) 

The sub-title of this book will show readers that they must 
not expect in it a systematic exposition of “ Platonic philosophy.” 
Such attempts too often end in transforming Plato’s thought 
into a justification of the particular philosophic creed of the 
modern interpreter. To Plato’s works, as to the Bible, the 
couplet may very truthfully be applied : 

Hic libey est in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 

Prof. Taylor's plan has been, after two chapters on the life 
of Plato and his writings, to take the dialogues in groups 
according to a presumed temporal sequence, and to analyse as 
objectively as possible their construction and train of thought. 
‘‘My own comments are intended to supply exegesis, based as 
closely as may be on Plato’s own words, not to applaud or 
denounce. The result, I hope, is a picture which may claim the 
merit of historical fidelity. For the same reason I have been 
unusually careful to determine the date and historical setting 
assumed for each dialogue.” At the end of each chapter there 
is a brief bibliography of editions and works useful to the reader. 
The book should prove most useful, we think, as a companion 
to the Greek text for those whose chief purpose is to grasp the 
various aspects of Plato’s thought. They will also derive from 
it excellent pictures of Plato and Socrates as masters and 
teachers of the practical life. 

The Nature of Deity: a Sequel to “ Personality and Reality.” 

By Dr. J. E. TURNER. (Ios. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


(21s. net. 


Gifted Children: Their Nature and Nurture. By Prof. L. S. 
HOLLINGWorRTH. (8s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 

An extremely interesting book, collecting a wealth of material 
from journals inaccessible in England, and from unpublished 
reports of American experiments. Mrs. Hollingworth shows 
how much more time and money has been spent on subnormal 


than on gifted children, though it is the latter on whom the 
progress of civilization depends. She removes current miscon- 
ceptions as to the physique and the character of highly intelligent 
children, showing that teachers tend to compare them unfairly 
with their schoolmates who are two or three years older. Her 
conclusions as to the all-round superiority of the majority of 
gifted children are based on a large number of cases where 
records have been systematically kept of their development, 
phvsical, mental and moral. The later chapters deal not only 
with suggestions for the education of gifted children, but also 
with actual experiments undertaken in special classes in American 
schools. 


Guidance of Childhood and Youth: Readings in Child Study. 
Compiled by Child Study Association of America. Edited 
by B. C. GRUENBERG. (6s. 6d. net. New York; Mac- 
millan.) 

The Mind and its Mechanism, with Special Reference to Ideo- 
Motor Action, Hypnosis, Habit and Instinct, and the Lamarck- 
tan Theory of Evolution. By P. BousFIELD and W. R. 
BousFIELD. (gs. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Genetic Studies of Genius. Vol. I—Mental and Physical Traits 
of a Thousand Gifted Children. By L.M. TERMAN ; assisted 
by B. T. Batpwin, EpitH Bronson, J. C. DEVoss, 
FLORENCE FULLER, FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH, T. L. 
KELLEY, MARGARET LIMA, HELEN MARSHALL, A. H. MOORE, 
A. S. RAUBENHEIMER, G. M. Rucu, R. L. WILLOUGHBY, 
JENNIE B. Wyman, DoroTtHy H. YaTEs. Second Edition. 
Vol. II —T he Early Mental Traits of Three Hundred Genstues. 
By CATHARINE M. Cox; assisted by LELA O. GILLAN, 
RurtH H. Livesay, L. M. TERMAN. (218. net each. Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press. London: Harrap.) 

Bristol Group Reasoning Tests. Arranged by Dr. A. BARBARA 
DaLeE. Forms A, B,C. Practice Sheet. Manual of Directions. 
(od. the set. University of London Press.) 

An Introduction to Social Psychology. By L. L. BERNARD. (18s. 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 


SCIENCE 


The Principles of Petrology: An Introduction to the Science of 
Rocks. By Dr. G. W. TYRRELL. (ros. net. Methuen.) 

This admirable book will be welcomed by many advanced 
students of geology. Its object is not to give a petrographical 
account of rock types, but to present the up-to-date view of 
petrology from a generic point of view. After a brief, but useful, 
introduction the author deals first with igneous rocks, then with 
sedimentary rocks and those of chemical! origin, and finally with 
metamorphic rocks. He is always careful to explain clearly the 
terms he uses, and gives numerous references to original papers 
to guide the student in his reading. In discussing igneous rocks 
an account of their structure, composition and formation is 
given, a chapter is devoted to their classification, another to 
their distribution, and finally their origins are explained, and 
all this is done in a very clear way. A satisfactory presentation 
of the very difficult subject of metamorphism is not an easy 
task, but the chapter on this part of the subject is of outstanding 
merit. The various agents of metamorphism are carefully 
described and their effects on different types of rock are treated 
in a careful way. In the second part of the book a concise 
account is given of the various types of sedimentary and other 
surface deposits, this being necessary before the changes pro- 
duced in them by metamorphism are described. 


Fertilizers : their Sources, Manufacture and Uses. By H. Cave. 
(3s. net. Pitman.) 

This latest addition to Pitman’s Common Commodities Series, 
earlier volumes in which have been favourably noticed in these 
columns, is of the usual type and well up to standard. Itisa 
book which should find a place in every school science library, 
and will be of particular value in rural schools, where the fer- 
tilizer problem is a matter of everyday observation. In addition, 
every teacher of chemistry will find numerous points of interest 
in it, which he may use with advantage in his ordinary courses 
to effect that connection with daily life so valuable for teaching 
purposes. 


Three Lectures on Atomic Physics. By Prof. A. SOMMERFELD. 
Translated by Dr. H. L. Brose. (2s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
These lectures were delivered at London University. Readers 
who have studied very deeply the current problems of atomic 
physics will enjoy the privilege of learning the views of a great 
authority. 


Matter and Gravity in Newton's Physical Philosophy: A Study 
tn the Natural Philosobhy of Newton’s Time. By A. J. 
Snow. (7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

A thoughtful and interesting study of what the author nghtly 
calls the most important and critical period of natural science. 
Teachers of chemistry will find much pleasure and profit in 
Mr. Snow’s account of the atomic revival under Gassendi and 
Descartes, while physicists will appreciate particularly the light 
which is thrown upon the development of Newton’s doctrine of 
gravity. Not the least attractive part of the book is that in 
which the author considers the influence of mystic thought 
upon Newton, who was a constant reader and admirer of Jacob 

hme. 


Text-book of Biological Chemistry. By Prof. J. B. SUMNER. 
(15s. net. New York; Macmillan.) 

A Treatise on Light. By Dr. R. A. Houstoun. 
(12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

A Laboratory Manual for Elementary Zoology. By Lissie H. 
HYMAN. Second Edition. (12s. 6d. net. University of 
Chicago Press.) 

Motors and Motoring. By E. T. Brown. (2s. 
Norgate.) 

Trees. By Dr. M.SKENE. (2s. Williams & Norgate.) 

The Kingsway Sertes of Nature Study Exercise Books. 
Morse. Book Ic—Spring Term. (4d. net. Evans.) 

The Health of the Child of School Age. By Various Authors. 
(6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Test Papers in Physics (Heat, Light, and Sound; Magnetism and 
Electricity) ; with Points Essential to Answers. By P. J.L. 
SMITH. (5s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Readable Physiology and Hygiene; a Book for Beginners. By 
Dr. J. A. Campbell. (3s. 6d. Bell.) 
The Science of Everyday Life. Physics. 
ABBOTT. (48. 6d. each. Gill.) 
Modern Scientific Ideas, Especially the Idea of Discontinuity : 
Being the Substance of the Talks on “ Atoms and Worlds ” 
Broadcast during October and November, 1926. By Sir 

OLIVER LoDGE. (6d. Benn.) 

The Age of the Earth: an Introduction to Geological Ideas. 
By Prof. A. HoLMEs. (6d. Benn.) 

The Atom. By Prof. E. N. da C. ANDRADE. 

(Continued on page 274) 
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COMPOSITION FOR UPPER CLASSES 


By ED. J. S. LAY and ELLA BRAY, B.A., Hons. 
Illustrated. 2s. 3d. 


THE 
SCIENCE OF PIANOFORTE 
TECHNIQUE 
By THOMAS FIELDEN, Professor of the Piano- 
forte, Royal College of Music. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


net. 


This new and thought-provoking book should be read and 
re-read by e Pianoi teacher, no matter whether he is a 
devotee of y or of Leschetizsky. 


THE 
TECHNIQUE OF EXAMINING 


CHILDREN 
A Quest for Capacity. By B.C. WALLIS. 3s. 6d. 


LAY’S PUPILS’ CLASS BOOK 


OF ARITHMETIC 


Books I and II. Paper, 7d.; Limp Cloth, tod. each. 

Books III and IV. Paper, 1s.; Limp Cloth, rs. 3d. 

each. Books V and VI. Paper, 1s. 3d.; Limp 

Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. Book VII. For THE HIGHER 

CLASSES, 2s. 3d. Teachers’ Book I, 2s. Book II, 

2s. Bocks III to VI, 2s. 6d. each. Book VII, 
38. 6d. 


ANSWERS ONLY. Books III to VI, 6d. each. 
Book VII, 8d. 


INTRODUCTION 
TO CONTEMPORARY 


PHYSICS 


By KARL K. DARROW, Ph.D. Illustrated. 
25s. net. 


This work is organized for class use. It will be found an 
entirely satisfactory textbook for those courses in contemporary 
ane modern physics which are becoming so popular in universi- 

es. 


THEORY OF 
VIBRATING SYSTEMS AND 
SOUND 
By IRVING B. CRANDALL, Ph.D. Illustrated. 
20s. net. 


This is a textbook for university classes; an exposition of the 
new methods with illustrative applications to present-day 
acoustic a ak blems, a a gmas to recent and current developments 
with car y selected references. 


Second Edition 


. BLUE GUIDE TO PARIS 


Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD and MARCEL 
MONMARCHE. 64 Maps and Plans. Second 
Edition. 148. net. 


_in general, we should not be acting fairly to Canon Streeter. 


*,* Send for Macmillan’s Educational Catalogue Post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


THE 
SCHOOL KIPLING 


4s. each 
THE JUNGLE BOOK. Illustrated. 
THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. Illustrated. 
PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. Illustrated. 
REWARDS AND FAIRIES. 


% 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. 
New vols. 


DICKENS. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 


AONRERS and Edited by C. F. KNOX. Illustrated. 
Is. od. 


DICKENS 


THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


Abridged by DOROTHY M. STUART. Illustrated. 
Is. od. 


KEATS. SELECTIONS 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by B. GROOM 
M.A. With portrait. 1s. 6d. 


SHELLEY. SELECTIONS 
Edited by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. ts. 6d. 
*.* Complete list post free on application. 


5 


THE GREAT 
WAR BETWEEN ATHENS 


AND SPARTA 


A Companion to ‘The Military History of 
Thucydides.” By BERNARD W. HENDERSON, 
M.A., D.Litt. With Maps. 18s. net. 


The Spectator.—‘‘ As ‘a companion to the military history of 
Thucydides ' this learned and thcughtful treatise by a well-known 
Oxford tutor is assured of a hearty welcome.” 


REALITY 

A New Correlation of Science and Religion. By 
Canon B. H. STREETER, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Fifth Thousand. 8s. 6d. net. 
Nature.—‘‘ In classing this volume with apologetic literature 


It is a work of a very different type; one which all earnest 
students of the natural sciences would do well to read.” 


Times Literary Sutplement.—" A a praat survey of the field 
of thought as it appears to-day. . 


THE ABILITIES OF MAN : 


Their Nature and Measurement 

By C. SPEARMAN, Ph.D., F.R.S., Grote Professor 
of Philosophy of Mind at the University of London. 
16s. net. 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The Life of Jesus. By J. M. Murry. (ros. 6d. net. Cape.) 

Mr. Middleton Murry’s “ Life of Jesus ” is a remarkable and, 
in many ways, a very attractive book. It is, in fact, an impres- 
sionist sketch constructed by a gifted literary artist. ‘' The 
Jesus who is presented in these pages,” he says, ‘“ is simply the 
Jesus who is real to me—the Jesus in whose real existence I 
can, and in whom I do, believe. Because I desired to present 
Him clearly, not only have I excluded, without warning or 
apology, incidents in the familiar story which I hold to be 
apocryphal, but I have put aside many sayings and incidents 
which I believe to be wholly authentic, because to include them 
would obscure the narrative.” The book suggests comparison 
with Renan’s well-known “ Life.” But Renan was not only a 
literary artist, but a great scholar in the special sense of the word. 
This Mr. Middleton Murry can scarcely claim to be—he goes 
hopelessly wrong, e.g. in his presentation of the popular Mes- 
sianic Hope in the time of Jesus. The book, however, is valu- 
able as presenting a point of view essentially modern and in 
touch with modern interests, e.g. psychology. It is, of course, 
charmingly written. 


The Conduct of Public Worship. By B. D. Jones. 
Heffer.) 
Many will agree with Mr. Jones, though perhaps not all, in 
his indictment of the methods employed by the clergy in the 
conduct of public worship. In this little book he gives useful 


(2s. 6d. net. 


hints on the voice, speaking, singing, &c. The volume is intended 
primarily for ordinands. 


From Babylon to Bethlehem: The Story of the Jews for the last 
Five Centuries before Christ. By L. E. BROWNE. (3s. 6d. net. 
Hettfer.) 

It is a pleasure to welcome this little book, simple and popular 
as it is, but thoroughly scholarly. It is what we should expect 
from the author of ‘‘ Early Judaism.” In a series of nine chapters, 
he traces the history of the Jews from the exile to the death of 
Herod. Mr. Browne rightly places Ezra well after Nehemiah. 
We warmly commend the volume. 


An Integrated Program of Religious Education. By W. A. HARRER 


(7s. Od. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The God of Love ; a Literary Research into the Origin and eee 
of St. John's Epistles. By the Rev. E. WALDER. (55. net. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

The Mind of Jesus. By L. HowLanp. (3s. 6d. net. Sampscn 


Low.) 

The Believing World ; a Simple Account of the Great Religions of 
of Mankind. By L. Browne. (7s. 6d. net. Benn.) 

The Apocrypha: the Revised Version, with the Revised Marginal 
References. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


Elementary Christianity. By Dr. C. ALINGTON. (2s. 6d. net 
Longmans.) 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


RUSSIA. 

The Berlin Neue Erziehung for March prints in full a speech 
delivered by Commissioner Lunatscharski in 
A araar Moscow at the end of last year on the need for 
making compulsory education universal in all 
the Russias. A decree of 1925 fixes the end of 1933 for the accom- 
plishment of the stupendous task. The Commissioner’s speech 
gives a sketch of educational development since 1917, and a 
picture of the Soviet schools of to-day. It dwells on the many 
difficulties in the way of universal compulsion—especially on the 
provision of training for the necessary teachers, and of money 
for their salaries—and ends by sharply contrasting the spirit of 
the old education still prevailing in Western Europe and that 
of the new spirit in Russia, with its one co-educational labour- 
school for all. The speech was first made public in the Moscow 
Teachers’ Journal, with an éditorial comment from which the 
Neue Erziehung quotes as follows: “ To-day, when the gigantic 
contours of Russia’s economic development are fully revealed, 
it is clear that no further forward movement is possible until 
illiteracy has been destroyed. The opinion, even of the peasants 
themselves, is unanimous that the speedy provision of universal 
compulsory schooling is a task that can no longer be neglected — 
a task, moreover, of immense proportions owing to the Tsarist 
legacy of illiteracy and impoverishment. Particularly disturbing 
is the low level of popular education in the republics of the 
national minorities, and in certain outlying districts where the 
people have scarcely moved at all since the days of Ivan the 
Terrible. Miulliards of money will be needed if this appalling 

darkness is to be overcome.”’ 


INDIA. 


The Bombay Municipality sends us the Report of its Schools 
Committee for 1926. Among other signs of 
A New Era. the universal forward movement we note 
Baby Weeks and [Education Weeks, Visual Instruction and 
Systematic Music, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. The most 
prominent feature of the year has been the partial introduction 
(after a preparation period of ten years) of Free and Compulsory 
Primary Education—‘‘ the foundation of a new era in the 
educational history of Bombay.” In the districts affected forty- 
two new schools have been opened, and the attendance (out of 
a possible total of eighteen thousand) has already risen from six 
thousand to twelve thousand. It is confidently anticipated that 
the current year will bring in the rest. Most of these new schools 
are at present mixed, but separate schools are promised as the 
number of girls increases. With co-education gaining ground in 
nearly every civilized country, this projected separation, even 
in India, strikes us as timidly reactionary. Mohammedan girls 
are at present exempted from compulsion, but the Government 
is being urged to bring them also under the law —at least to the 
age of ten. 


A further reform, consequent upon the atolition of schcol- 
fees, is the abolition of water-fees. It has 
been the custom, it seems, ‘‘ in certain schools 
to collect monthly from the pupils from one 
anna to two annas per head to defray the expenses of providing 
them with water.” And these pupils are our fellow-citizens ° 

The Progress of Education reports an All-India Women's 
Conference in Poona, at which the Maharani 
of Baroda struck a significant note: ‘ The 
majority of women at present occupied with 
the problems of female education have had their own education 
along lines laid down by men. That is still the only kind of 
education available in our girls’ schools and our universities. The 
first step in reform is freedom from this bias.” Education 
reports a similar Conference in Madras, opened by Viscountess 
Goschen, at which the President (also an Indian lady) declared 
that ‘‘ the time had come for Indian women to have a say in the 
guidance and training of their own sons and daughters.” This 
Conference demanded compulsory moral instruction and domestic 
science, greater facilities for hygiene and the fine arts, and the 
prevention of marriage before sixteen. 


Water Fees. 


Women and 
Education. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The latest Report of the Minister of Education (July, 1926) 
A Good Year. OPENS with a “confident statement as to a 

* further substantial increase of efficiency in the 
working of the educational system.” Methods and curricula are 
being modernized, and the heating, lighting, and ventilation of 
school-buildings greatly improved. To bridge the gap between 
primary and secondary, junior high-schools have been introduced. 
Rural education has been strengthened by a further consolidation 
of small schools—despite difficulties of transport. And the 
serious problem of retardation has been partially met by a reduc- 
tion in the size of classes, and by the establishment of special 
classes for backward children---in which numbers are limited to 
sixteen, and the working day divided equally between head, 
hand, and body. The results of this experiment are reported as 
most encouraging. 


A Correspondence School for ‘‘ backblocks ” children, in opera- 
Backblocks tion for the past five years, is now regarded as 
` permanent. The work of the five hundred 
children on the roll last year was regarded as thoroughly satis- 
factory. Of special interest are the sections on Native Education 
and Child Welfare. Our space is too limited for detailed re- 
ference, but it is not without significance that last year’s Child 
Welfare Act provides for the creation of a special branch of the 
Education Department, to be known as the Child Welfare Branch. 
This whole section reads like a page from the Bulletin of our 
own National Council of Social Service. 
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Principals wishing to have their 
schools included in the next issue 
should apply for terms, proof of 
value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Piser” 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. 
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Strasbourg University, 1919—1926 


By HENRY J. COWELL, Officier l'Instruction Publique de la France. 


HE interests of Strasbourg University (reconstituted 
under French auspices on November 22, 1919) are 
as wide as humanity—or at any rate, as wide as the 
humanities, for nothing that concerns man as man is 
beyond the orbit of its concern. At the same time, it cannot 
be said that the eyes of the institution are so fixed upon 
the ends of the earth that it is neglectful of matters that lie 
nearer home. In any retrospect of the activities of the 
University during the past seven years. the part that the 
University has sought to play in the province in which it 
is situated is of great interest and value. As will be observed 
from what is said later on in this article, there has been no 
neglect of strictly scientific or academic matters, but there 
is much else that can be placed to the credit of the insti- 
tution. From the time of its inauguration the University 
recognized that it was called upon to take its part in the 
everyday life of the people of Alsace ; and with the cordial 
backing of the Rector himself it has sought to exercise its 
influence as widely and deeply as possible in endeavouring 
to familiarize town and country folk alike with the higher 
French ideals and aims. An efficient University Extension 
Department was at once organized, in connexion with 
which professors and lecturers (associated with every 
faculty) visit in turn the various places which are the homes 
of prefectures and _ sous-prefectures—such as Colmar, 
Mulhouse, Haguenau, Bouxwiller, Thionville, Sélestat, 
Ste Marie-aux-Mines, &c.—and deal with some of the 
leading questions of the day, not only in the fields of science, 
literature. and philosophy but in regard to economics, 
commerce, and agriculture. About fifty lectures are 
delivered yearly in the various centres, and these have 
met with great and increasing success. 

Another activity which may well be coupled with the 
foregoing is the Société des Cours Populaires de Langue 
Française, which has made it its special purpose to spread 
the knowledge and the use of the French language in 
popular circles alike in the large towns and manufacturing 
cities and in the remotest villages in the Vosges. Gratifying 
success has marked the various means adopted to this end, 
such as social evenings, theatrical performances, and 
conversational or musical entertainments. Through this 
work of cultural propaganda the influence of the University 
is now reaching every nook and corner of Alsace, one result 
being that the craving for learning is making itself felt all 
over the province. 

In the University itself, at Strasbourg, various important 


Summer 


VACATION TERM FOR BıBLICAL Srupy.—The twenty-fifth 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study will be held this year at 
Cambridge from July 30 to August 13. The inaugural address 
will be delivered by the Rev. Sir Edwyn Hoskyns, Bart., M.C., 
and the courses of lectures include: ‘‘ The World into which 
Christianity Came,” “ The Incarnation in the Light of Modern 
Philosophy,” “St. Luke’s Gospel,” and “ Judaism under the 
Persian Domination.” Accommodation for women will be 
provided at Newnham College, and a list of recommended 
lodgings will be sent to men who wish to apply. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the secretary, Miss E. Lawdern, 
25 Halifax Road, Cambridge. 

* * * 

SUMMER COURSE IN EURHYTHMICS.—The London School of 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics announces a summer course for men and 
women from August 2 to 13. The course will be held at St. 
Mary’s Hall, Kemp Town, Brighton, under the direction of 
Monsieur Jaques-Dalcroze. Full particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary, 23 Store Street, London, W.C. I. 

xk . * x 


GERMAN STUDIES ON VacaTion.—-The Zentralinstitut für 
Erziehung und Unterricht, Berlin W 35, Potsdamer Strasse 
120, has arranged a series of ‘‘ Students’ Weeks ”’ for foreign 
students, starting on June 23 and running at intervals until 


developments have taken place. Among these may be 
mentioned the establishment (under the auspices of the 
Société des Amis de l'Université) of a Foyer Universitaire 
—housed in a newly acquired and independent building— 
affording accommodation for some 200 men and women 
students ; the provision of a new laboratory for the Faculty 
of Medicine; the enlargement of the laboratory of the 
Institute of Physiology; and the provision of a new 
building outside the University premises for the use of 
the Institute of Terrestrial Physics. The one-time Kaiser’s 
Palace has also been applied (in part) to University 
purposes, and provides accommodation for the Institute 
of the Fine Arts and the Institute of Rhenanian Archaeo- 
logy. 

This ‘ material’ advance has been accompanied by a 
parallel expansion in regard to the intellectual activities 
of the University. Names like those of Prof. Weiss, Boin, 
Blum, Ancel, Leriche, Terroine, and many others in the de- 
partments of physical science and medicine, are known in 
almost every country. An Institute of Petroleum, founded 
last year (the only institution of its kind in France), may 
be expected to give a vigorous impulse to research in the 
field of petroleum geology and chemistry. Indeed, important 
discoveries have been made already in many fields of 
enquiry and experiment. 

The University has also become a great international 
centre of learning. Non-French students in 1924-5, for 
example, numbered 539, these including British, Americans, 
Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, Yugo-Slavs, Rumanians, Bul- 
garians, &c. Per contra, there is the interesting fact that 
professors and masters of Strasbourg have gone forth to 
foreign universities in Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Spain, Portugal, England, 
Scotland, Canada, Brazil, the United States, &c. It may 
be added that the University furnishes a very active centre 
of English studies under the competent leadership of 
Prof. Koszul. The British students at the University have 
nearly trebled in number in the course of two years, the 
precise figure for 1925-6 being thirty-eight as against 
thirteen for 1923-4. The figures for the general body of 
students are also remarkable. In 1913 (after forty-one 
years under German auspices) the entries and matricu- 
lations reached 2,037. The corresponding figure for 1920-1 
(in spite of the dislocation and radical changes necessarily 
incident to the change of nationality) was 2,500, and this 
by 1924-5 had increased to 2,729. 


Schools 


August 24. The various short courses include gymnastics, 
German language and literature, school methods, and so on. 
The courses provide good opportunities of seeing aspects of 
German educational methods in Berlin. The Austro-American 
Institute of Education, Vienna 1, Elisabethstrasse 9, is devoted 
mainly to the needs of American teachers and tourists who are 
visiting Vienna and Lower Austria. Three independent but 
correlated fortnightly courses comprising lectures on German, 
conducted tours in Vienna, and lectures in English on social 
and economic problems, run from July 18 until August 27. 


* * * 


Hotipay Courses IN FRENCH.--Extensive and varied 
courses for foreigners are organized by the University of 
Besangon. The work is arranged in two main sections, elementary 
and normal, supplemented by numerous special lectures, and 
the main subjects are language, literature and French history, 
geography and culture. The courses last from July to September 
and are often extended into October. Besangon is situated ina 
well-known tourist area, and offers numerous attractions for the 
hours spent outside the schools; special facilities are given 
to vacation course students. Particulars can be obtained from 
Prof. Louis Villat, general secretary and director of the courses, 30 
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FOR TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 


The following two brochures have been written for Teachers of 
Geography by Dr. L. DUDLEY Stamp, Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in 
Economic Geography in the University of London. 

NOTES ON COMMON ROCKS. 64d. net. 


NOTES o5 SOME ECONOMIC MINERALS AND ROCKS. 

. net. 
Only rocks and minerais which are mentioned in text-books of 
geography and which are of real importance in the teaching of geography 
have been included. Each brochure has been written to describe a set 


of specimens which the publishers have had the assistance of Dr. Stamp 


in selecting. 
SETS OF 30 SPECIMENS 
The set for the teacher in each case consists of specimens 5 in. by 
4 in., a specially large size, and thus adapted for: class demonstration. 
Prices: Rocks, 22 18s. 6d. for 30; Economic Minerals and Rocks, 
£3 7s. 6d. for 30. 
The hand specimens in the set for use by the pupils are 3 in. by 2 in. 


iS * Rocks, 21 3s. for 30; Economic Mincrals and Rocks, 21 5s. 
or 30. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 


ASSOCIATION for the PROVISION of SCIENCE 
and SPECIALIST TEACHING 


(Formerly the SCHOOL SCIENCE SUPPLY ASSOCIATION) 


An ADVISORY COMMITTEE includes Representatives of the Association of 
Headmistresses, the Association of Assistant Mistresses, and of the Private 
Schools Association, Incorporated. 

Schools are provided with the part-time services of fully qualified Mistresses 
for the Sciences, Mathematics, Geography, and other Subjects, working 
from convenient Centres, under the direction of the Principal. 

Science Teachers are given assistance for experimental teaching, in the 
planning and equipment of Science Rooms. selection of apparatus, &c. Special 
attention is given to the introduction of the Elementary Science Course in 
the Middle School and of Biology Courses in the Upper School. Supervision 
of inexperienced teachers and provision of substitutes are undertaken. 


Principal: Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE, 

Nat. Sciences Tripos, Cambridge. Parts I and II, Class I. 
Assistant to Principal: Mrs. J. E. D. Moore. Secretary: Miss J. SHaw, 
29 GORDON SqQuarRE, W.C. 1. Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Interviews 11-1 any morning, or by appointment. 


MODERNISM IN EDUCATION 


An Invitation to Progressive Teachers 
Nee to modern needs is the order of 


the day in politics and industry. The same 

adaptation is demanded in the educational 

field, not merely in the administration of schools 
and the training of teachers, but in the re-valuation 
of subjects and in the re-moulding of educational 
literature. The leading British publishers are already 
recognizing the challenge of modern thought in the 
fields of history, geography, and general literature, 
and of the civic life in national and international 
spheres. This healthy tendency should find expression 
in the encouragement of the more progressive members 
of the teaching profession to produce manuals in agree- 
ment with the latest research, the object being to apply 
the modern spirit to actual educational work. ‘The 
youth of this country (and, indeed, of all countries) 
should receive ideas, instruction, and inspiration that 
represent the most up-to-date judgment and knowledge 
in history, civics, scientific outlook (as distinct from mere 
fact-manuals), appreciation of literature, Biblical criti- 
cism, and an all-round sympathy with Oriental faiths 
and with the intellectual explorations of the West. 

An invitation is extended to all liberal minds in the 
teaching profession generally, and to authors who may 
be inclined to offer co-operation, to communicate their 
names and addresses to the Secretary of the Rationalist 
Press Association, Nos. 4-6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. No public meetings, sub- 
scriptions, or publication of names are contemplated, 
but simply exchange of ideas and suggestions, mutual 
consultation, co-ordination of effort, and a continuous 
policy of bringing education into harmony with the 
stream of modern thought. 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


38 Soho Square, LONDON, W.1, and EDINBURGH 
Social and Industrial History of Britain 


By A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A., Ph.D., with a foreword by Prof. J. F. 
REES, M.A., Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham. 


3s. [Just published, 
( EE 
The Citizen. sy mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. 
With a Preface by Sir W. H. HADOW, C.B.E., Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Sheffield. Price, about 2s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


Chambers’s Garland of English Verse 


Selected and Annotated by S. B. TAIT. 
196 pages. 2s. Also in Two Parts. Part I, 1s. Part II, Is. 


Notable for its wealth of examples from modern poets. 


English Romantic Poems. ™ = fa a 


With Introduction and Notes. 248 pages. 2s. 6d. 
Also issued separately :— 
ARNOLD .—Balder Dead and The Forsaken Merman. 5d. net. 
COLERIDGE’S Romantic Poems. 5d. net. 
MORRIS (WM.).—The Death of Jason. 5d. net. 
ROSSETTI (CHRISTINA).—Romantic Poems. 5d. net. 
TENNYSON.—The Holy Grail and Morte d'Arthur. 5d. net. 


9 ° ° 
Chambers’s Regional Geographies 
By T. S. MUIR, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geography Master, 

Royal High School, Edinburgh, and 

J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A.,F.R.S.G.S., Lecturer in Geography, 

Heriot Watt College, Edinburgh. 

THE BRITISH ISLES; EUROPE ; and 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Each, Paper, 1s.; Cloth, Is. 3d. 

TOREN PATDA OUTSIDE EUROPE. Paper, 1s. 3d.; 

Cloth, Is. 6d. 


Europe : A Descriptive Regional Survey 
By T. S. MUIR, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 304 pages. 2s. 6d. 
A descriptive Geography on regional lines, with numerous Illus- 
trations, Diagrams, and Authoritative Coloured Maps. 


Commercial Geograph of the World 


By Prof. A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 
NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION 
By J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 48. 6d. 
Part I. British Isles. Limp cloth, Is. 6d.3 Cloth boards, 2s. 
Part II. The World Outside the British Isles. 3s. 


Chambers’s Commercial Correspondence, 


Office Routine, and Mercantile Practice. 
By G. R. WALKER. Revised Edition. 3s. 6d. 
First Year's Course, 1s. 6d. Second Year’s Course, 2s. 6d. 
Commercial Copy Books. Books I and II, cach 6d. 


Chambers’s New Commercial Arithmetic 


By P. COMRIE, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., and W. WOODBURN. 
Parts I and II, each 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. Answers, 6d. net. 
An important feature of these books is the constant use of 
short methods. Contracted multiplication and division are 
introduced early and used throughout the course. 


Chambers’s Practical Concentric Arithmetics 


BOOK VIII. Without Answers, Limp cloth, Is.9d.; Boards, 2s. 
With Answers, Limp cloth, 28.; Boards, 2s. 3d. 
Designed to help pupils entering the various fields of trade 
and industry, and planned so as to enable them to work almost 
entirely by themselves. 


Chambers’s Mathematical Tables 


FOUR-FIGURE TABLES. Enlarged Edition. By C. G. KNOTT, 


D.Sc. 40 pages. Paper, 6d. net. Cloth, 9d. net. 


SEVEN-FIGURE TABLES. Logarithms (1 to 108,000). Logarithmic 


Sines, &c. 6s. net. 
SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS of Numbers 1 to 100,000. 2s. 6d. 


Elementary Book-keeping for Day & Evening Classes 


By D. MACARA, B.Com., Commercial Master, Aberdeen Intermediate 
Schools. 160 pages. Limp cloth, Is. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. REVISED TO DATE. 6s. 

; CHAMBERS’S . 
Student’s History of England and Great Britain 
Part I.—55 R.C. to A.D. 1485, 3s. 6d.; II.—1485 to 1924, 4s. 

Section 1, 1056 to 1485; 2, 1485 to 1714; 3, 1688 to 1924. Each 28. 6d. 
The Best and Cheapest School Dictionary in the Market. 


Chambers’s Etymological Dictionary 


Greatly Enlarged Edition, containing Supplement of 85 additional 
pages embodying ali the most recent words. 
694 pages. Limp, 2s. net. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
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rue Mégevand, Besançon. The University of Clermont has also 
arranged holiday courses, from July 15 until August 31. Lectures 
occupy six weeks of five days each, Saturdays and Sundays being 
devoted to excursions. The courses cover French language, 
literature, and culture. Clermont is a centre of considerable 
geographical and geological interest, and a holiday spent there 
should be both profitable and interesting. Accommodation is 
arranged if desired. All correspondence should be addressed to 
the Secrétariat du Comité de Patronage des Etudiants Etrangers, 


‘ 


4 rue Pascal, Clermont-Ferrand (Puy-de-Dome). Fifty Days in 
France: Study and Travel are offered at the Sorbonne from 
July 9 to August 29. The chief items of the programme are: A 
practical course in French language and literature, a series of 
universitv lectures by permanent university professors, con- 
ducted visits in and around Paris, and an academic tour to the 
Alps, Pyrenees, Loise Castile, or Riviera, Italy, and Switzerland. 
Details from the Director, French Summer Courses, Sorbonne, 
Paris. 


Prize Competitions . 


The Prize for the March Competition is awarded to 
* Blackheath,” proxime accessit, ‘‘ Ardconaig.”’ 


The winner of the February Competition is Miss Kathleen 
M. Chapman, Money Sellers, Winchelsea. 


The winner of the January Competition was Mr. E. 
Mousel, Stonyhurst College, near Blackburn. 

We classify the seventeen versions received as follows : 

Blackheath, Ardconaig, Esse quam videri and G. M. F., Tula, 
Bodley, R. G., Chardonne, Proveeder, Borderer, M. M. A., Celia, 
J. E. M., A. F. Doughty, Cunctatrix, Pervenche, L. G. S., 
Sancho. 

‘* Blackheath ’’ having won our two guineas within the 
last twelvemonth, this Prize passes to the winner of the 
second place. Will “ Ardconaig’’ send his name and 
address ? 


EXTRACT FROM ‘‘ LirgicA POPULAR ESPANOLA 
BY SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 

El propio Dante G. Rossetti hubiera querido por suya esta 
bellísima canción asturiana, tan delicadamente envuelta en las 
“pliegues de sus poéticos símbolos : 

Tengo de subir, subir, 
Tengo de subir al puerto 
Aunque me cubra la nieve. 


Si la nieve resbala ¿ qué hará la rosa ? 
Ya se va marchitando la mas hermosa. 
Ay mi amor. 

Si la nieve resbala 

¿ Que haré yo ? 


Tengo de subir al puerto, 

Aunque me cubra la nieve. 

Allí está la que yo quiero. 

Si la nieve resbala ; qué hará el sendero ? 

Ya se va marchitando la que mas quiero. 

Ay mi amor. 

Sı la nieve resbala 

¿ Que haré yo ? 
No puede.darse poesia culta mas sutil, sugestiva y simbólica que 
esta poesía popular cogida entre la nieve de las montañas de 
Asturias. En contacto con la misteriosa sencillez de la naturaleza, 
nuestros anónimos poetas del pueblo han hallado directamente las 
mismas harmonías sugestivas que en plena cultura universal 
percibió el delicado oido de Rossetti, Maeterlinck y los simbolistas. 
Pero, no obstante esta curiosa relación con el simbolismo europeo, 
nuestra poesia popular, en su manera mas típica, es a la vez mas 
primitiva y mas honda, mas directa y mas penetrante, v en su 
interpretación de la vida y de la naturaleza, mas viril, que la 
fina pero algo afeminada poesía del simbolismo moderno. 

(Continued on page 230) 


BOOKS fpr TEACHERS 


HOW READEST THOU? A Simple Introduction 
to the New Testament. By Stephen Neill, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Two great qualities, scholarship and missionary experience, go to 
the making of this book. . . . It is an admirable piece of work, learned 


enough to command confidence and popular enough to be easy reading.” — 
Church Times. 


EVERYDAY PRAYERS. | zs. 61. net. 


“ Something out of the common. ... It is very well adapted for 
older boys and girls, and is free from the vices of sentimentality and 
unnaturalness. There isa healthy tone about the prayers, and they present 
religion as a practical matter inextricably connected with the worshippers’ 
daily aims and conduct.”’-—Church of England Newspaper. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND GOD. A Discussion of 
Sex Questions from the Christian Point of View. By A. 
Herbert Gray, M.A., D.D. With an Appendix on “ Some 
of the Physiological Facts,” by Charles E. Gray, M.D. 
(Edin.). Fifth Edition. 4s. net. Paper, 3s. net. 


“ This book can be placed in the hands of young people of either sex, 
and there arc few such, few married people, and fewer parents, who 
would not receive from it counsel helpful in the highest degrec.’"’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


Our * Modern Series of Missionary Biographies.” 


GEORGE GRENFELL. Pioneer in Congo. 
By H. L. Hemmens. 5s. net. 


Write for Publication List 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT, 
32 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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i POSTAL TUITION | 


FOR LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES Z 


A> 


B.A. | 


At the June 1926 Pass and Honours Exams, 12 of the að 
14 Wolsey Hall Students were successful, including 5 PA 
of the 6 Wolsey Hall Students who took HONOURS. ' 


aS 


Free Guide and Specimen Lesson from Dept. El, 


Wolsey Ball, Oxford | 
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MICROSCOPICAL 
PREPARATIONS 
NEW ENLARGED CATALOGUE NOW READY 


NUMEROUS PRICE REDUCTIONS 


Teachers of Biology are invited to write for a copy 
(Catalogue A) mentioning this Journal. 


New Sets of DISSECTING INSTRUMENTS 
for Elementary Classes 


FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. 
309 OXFORD ROAD (°72:"u:"), MANCHESTER 
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The Times Educational Supplement 


PRACTICE and PROGRESS IN ENGLISH 


A Practical and Progressive English Course. By FRANK BEAUMONT, B.A. 


Part I, 2nd Edition. Now ready. Price 2s. 
For Post Primary Classes and Lower Forms in Secondary Schools. 
Price 2s. 9d. 


Part Il. Just published. 
Forms, Secondary Schools, and Continuation Classes. 


| “From it much ought to be profitably learnt in the 30 weeks represented by the 30 chapters.” 


For Middle 
Adaptable to the Dalton Plan. 


BOOK II resumes the treatment of narrative composition by a study of the epic and the Mock Heroic; thereafter the several forms of persuasive 
composition are exemplified, and these are followed by examples of the expository and the discursive essay, and of the various types of lyric. 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL COMPANY (LONDON) LIMITED, 3 Eagle Street, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1 


EVERYTHING FOR BOOKLOVERS AND STUDENTS 


LAMLEY & CO., 


New, Second-hand, Foreign and Export Booksellers 


We specialise in books on the Arts and Sciences, Educational Books, Reference 
ae History and Biography, Belles Lettres, Poetry, The Drama, Rare Books. 

as efficient booksellers is to keep a varied selection of new books, 
bral a and out-of-the-way books, as well as the obvious book of the moment. 
€ To ensure to our customers the delivery of new books on the day of publication. 
{ To search for and obtain books out of print. {| To encourage and advise 
those new readers who aspire to possess a small library of their own. §| To provide 
customers living abroad with a carefully selected supply of the best books as 
they are published. $% To select and supply to libraries, institutions, and schools 
at home and abroad. 


Bookbinding by Experienced Workmen. General and School Stationery. 
We undertake any Printing from a Handbill to a Book. 
We issue a monthly list of new books and frequent catalogues of second-hand books. 


1,3 & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.7 


(NEAR SOUTH KENSINGTON STATION) 


NEWTON’S NEW MODEL 
OPTICAL LANTERN 


ie THE MINERVA” 


Manufactured at our London Works 


This instrument is constructed largely of aluminium. and is 
exceedingly light and rigid. Portability and ease of manipulation are 
its outstanding features. The bellows front allows lenses of any focus 
from 6in. to 12in. to be used. Fitted with high candle power 
Projection Type Electric Lamp, suitable for connecting to any 
lighting point, the apparatus may be brought into use at very short 


notice. 


PRICES 


The “Minerva” Optical Lantern, complete with £ s. d. 
500 watt Projection Type Electric ie eae for 100 volt 


current oe 1515 0 
Extra for Resistance hie use on any y voltage up to 

250 volts ae 1 10 iA 
ore NEWTON & CO. Saio 


the King 
Specialists in Optical Projection Apparatus for Visual E 


72 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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“The Journal of Education 
and School World ” 


WILL BE ON SALE ON APRIL 30, 1927 


Publishers’ Advertisements should reach 


1927 
ta; be accepted up to 


the office by Tuesday, 


Small Announcements will, if apace | 
Friday, April 22, 1927 


April 19, 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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BOOKS 


FOR ANY 


EXAMINATION, 
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J. POOLE & Co. 


86 Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 2, 


for a Quotation before 
— trying elsewhere. — 
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TRANSLATED BY ‘“‘ BI ACKHEATH.”’ 


universal by when the general level of culture was highest. 


Dante G. Rossetti himself would have been glad to claim as | But his poem deserves quotation, here it is : 


his own this lovely Asturian song, so daintily enveloped in 
poetic symbolism : 


I must go up and up, 

I must go up to the pass, 

Although the snow may shroud me. 
But if the snow should move, then how will fare the rose ? 
The fairest fades already, and all her beauty goes. 

Woe is my love! 

For if the snow should move, 

How shall I fare ? 


I must go up to the pass, 

Although the snow may shroud me ; 

For she I love is there. 
But if the snow should move, how will the climber fare ? 
She fades away already, my loved one sweet and rare. 

Woe is my love! 

For if the snow should move, 

How shall I fare ? 


There is not to be found cultured poetry more subtle, more 
full of suggestion and symbolism, than this popular poetry 
culled amid the snow of the mountains of Asturias. In touch 
with the mysterious simplicity of nature, our unknown village 
poets have hit right upon the same suggestive melodies as the 
sensitive ears of Rossetti, Maeterlinck, and the sympbolists 
detected in the midst of universal culture. But, notwithstanding 
this curious connexion with the svmbolism of Europe, our 
popular poetry, in its most tvpical form, is at once more primitive 
and deeper, more direct and more penetrating, and in its inter- 
pretation of life and nature more virile than the delicate but 
somewhat effeminate poetry of modern symbolism. 


[Sendcro—lhit. footpath (sentier). ] 
“ Ardconaig ” almost gained first place: the blemishes 
in his version were the use of Woe is me in his verses for 
What shall I do? and the rendering of en plena cultura 


1,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O: Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
aap Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 

ers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 600,000 copies 
sold. | 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


I must climb, I must climb, 

Up the pass I must climb, 

Though the snow should enshroud me. 
I fear for my rose, should the snow-drift fall, 
E’en now she is drooping—the fairest of all. 

Ah, my love, my dear love. 

Should the snow-drift fall, 

Woe is me ! 


Up the pass, I must climb, 

Though the snow should enshroud me. 

For o’er there is my love. 
The path, will it fail should the snow-drift fall ? 
E’en now she is drooping—she, I love more than all. 

Ah, my love, my dear love ! 

Should the snow-drift fall, 

Woe is me! 

The poem that best preserved the delicacy of the original 
came in a collaborated effort sent in by “ Esse quam 
videri and G.M.F.’’ In spite of its departure from the 
metre, we would have awarded the prize to this entry if 
there had not been several faults of translation. We do 
not think song in which its poetical symbolism 1s so 
delicately veiled is a correct rendering of tan delica- 
damente envuelta en las pliegues de sus poéticos simbolos. 
Nor is cogida, sprung. And en plena cultura universal 
has been omitted altogether. We quote the poem : 


Mine is the upward way 

Mine is the mountain way. 

Though the snows cover me— 

Under the falling snows, 
What of the rose ? 

Fades then, the fairest fades, 
My love, ah me! 

Under the falling snows 
What shall I be ? 


(Continued on page 282) 


THE STUDENT’S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 


and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Tweifth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency shouid be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & 00., LTD. 
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The 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION 


(Scholastic Agents. Director, H. Becker) 


‘ROLAND HOUSE, OLD BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.7 
Telephone Nos. : Kensington 2951/2. 


FOR TRANSFER 


DERBYSHIRE. Girls’, 10 boarders, 120 day pupils. Gross receipts about 
£1,000 a term. Goodwill one term’s capitation fees. Furniture, &c., about 
£1,000. Premises on lease. 


SURREY. Girls’, 12 boarders, 50 day pupils. 
and furniture, £2,000. Premises on lease. 


SUSSEX. Seaside. Girls, 32 boarders, 40 day pupils. Gross receipts, £2,880 
Net profits, £1,120. Premises on lease. Goodwill, £1,500. House and 
school furniture, &c., £1,600, payable £2,000 down. 


YORKS. Seaside. Girls, 5 boarders, 53 day pupils. Gross receipts, £1,220. 
Goodwill, £250. House and school furniture, £300. Freehold property, 
£1,750, part on mortgage. 


LANCS. Girls, 90 day pupils. Gross receipts, £2,290. Finepremises. Price, 
property, goodwill, school furniture, &c., £6,000. £4,500 on mortgage, or 
£1,500 goodwill, school furniture, &c. Lease, {250 per annum, option of 
purchase at £4,500. 


Gross receipts, £1,700. Goodwill 


break of fire. 
“ Conquest ” 


For full details apply 


F. C. NEEDES, 


MANAGER TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Committee. 


ext! 


A GRAVE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


rests upon Educational Authori- 
ties and Principals of Colleges 
and Private Schools to see that 
adequate fire protection is avail- 
able to deal with a sudden out- 

We illustrate our 
Fire Extinguisher— 
one of our appliances that is 
eminently suitable for school pro- 
tection—anyone can use it. 


approved by the Fire Offces 


NGUISHER 


F 
| 
| 
j 


It is 


Free periodical inspection.. Charges 
supplied free, after use on a fire. 
Write for a copy of ‘* Modern Fire 


Fighting,” sent post free. 


Varied Appointments 


Assistant Masters and Mistresses 
No Registration Fees. 


Telephone : 


ft > ot 


A LIST OF SCHOOLS 


[Cost of insertion under this heading sent on application] 


| 


“ LSONTAINEBLEAU,” Manor Road, 


Bournemouth.—For daughters of gentle- 
folk who desire a school strongly recommended by 
parents for very happy life, individual care and 
character-training of future home-makers, as well as 
first-rate teaching in class, Gymnasium, and on 
Games ground. Juniors, 8-14; Seniors, 14-19. 
Successful preparation for Oxford School Certificate, 
Matriculation, and L.R.A.M. School motto: ‘ For 
God, Home, and Empire.” Illustrated Prospectus 
from Principal. Miss ROWLAND (Hon. Sch. Mod 
Hist., Oxford). 


CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Seascale, Cumberland. 


Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing, and sunny. 


(On the Board of Education List of 
Efficient Schools.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


St. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE, 
MATILOCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and 

Inity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 
nA C.D.), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daugh- 
ters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling 
conditions of the Foundation. 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


IGH School for Girls, Ashford, 


Kent.—Private Secondary Boarding and 

Day School, recognized by the Board of Education ; 
healthy situation in fifteen acres of und, within 
eleven miles of sea coast. Prepara n for public 
examinations and university pen aM Music, 
Danci Painting, Physical Training, Games, 
Swimming. Preparatory department for girls under 
11. Accommodation for 160 boarders. IHustrated 
; pros s and list of successes and references on 
Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus. | application to the PRINCIPALS. 


Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 
riding, safe bathing. 


Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


THE PYRENE COMPANY, 
9 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Victoria 8592. 


LIMITED, 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Pyrenextin, Sowest, London"’ 


. 
ee ee eceee® 


ST: JOHN’S HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEWPORT, MON. 


PUBLIC SECONDARY BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Healthy situation on Stow Hill, 
close to open country and fine scenery. Staffed by 
University women. Preparation for public examina- 
tions and University Entrance. Music, dancing, 
ee physical training, games; good playing 

eld. Good accommodation for boarders. Fees: 


£90 p.a.; daughters i clergy, £50 p.a.—Apply, 
Headmistress, Miss E. G. WILKINSON, B A. (Hons.), 
Lond. 


—— 


fr DUCATIONALLY HOPELESS 


IF THIS HAS BEEN SAID ABOUT 

YOUR BOY OR IF “HE CANNOT 

BE TAUGHT AT SCHOOL,” WRITE 
ABOUT HIM TO— 


Maus. LF. COLLIER. L.A, 
(Specialist for Cases of Retarded Education) 


—_—_-+_— 


SUNNYSIDE, SEVENOAKS, KENT 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 
SUSSEX. 


$ 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRIS run on 
Modern Public School lines, recognized by the Board 
of Education, and the Universities of Oxtord and 
Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.—Principal, 
Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College,Oxford), 
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Mine is the upward way, “ Borderer ’’ went still further astray and mistook puerto 
Though the snows cover me ; for puerta, translating it as gates or door. 
There, there my love doth stay- - We liked ‘‘ Chardonne’s 
Under the drifting snows. 
What of the mountain way ? I must mount, mount to the brow 
Fades now my heart’s delight, Though covered by snow. 
My love. Ah me! If I slip on the snow, will the rosebud stay ? 
Under the drifting snows, This competitor is commended for noticing how the repeti- 
What shall I be ? l tion of the verb subtly conveys the idea of effort. It is a 


No versions were weak enough to warrant a Second Class, | pity that “ Chardonne ” also makes his rose fade away, 
but competitors inexplicably lost the suggestion of the | besides saying in his second verse that 


Spanish song. The singer fears that his loved one will My heart's desire is there below, 

lose her bloom if he cannot reach her in time to save her. | which contradicts the idea of mounting. 

Fade would express it, but not fade away, as so many ver- ‘‘ J.E.M.” renders cogida as conceived, and en su manera 

sions had it. “ Tula ” was very explicit, thus: mas tipica as more typical in its style. Her verses are 
Upwards would I climb and climb, careful, but share the fade away blemish, besides losing 
Fain would I climb the passes, the two rhymes of the original—vrosa, hermosa ; quiero, 
E’en though the snows o’erwhelm me. sendero. 

'Mid avalanches crashing, how will my rose be faring ? | We have been asked to give George du Maurier’s transla- 


My sweetheart will be pining, her beauty thus impairing. tion of Sully-Prudhomme’s “ Prière.” 


Alas! my love. 


"Mid avalanches crashing if you but knew what tears, alas ! 

What shall I do ? l : ou weeps say unbestowed, 
ae ee n pi ou would sometimes pass 

“ Bodley ” wrote a clever version in different m>tre : My ae abode. 2 

Thither where my loved one dwells If you but knew what balm for all 

Must I ascend, my heart compels, Despond, lies in an angel’s glance, 

E’en though the snows may hide my form. Your look would on my window fall 

But if the snow rush down, As though by chance. 


How shall my rose resist the storm, ? 


Already droops the lovely flower. 
Alas ! Ae ! My love, ` i To know its fellow-heart is by, 


Should snow glide from above. vee linger, as oe might, 
What shall I do ? ese gates anigh. 


If you but knew how oft I yearn 


If vou but knew the heart’s delight 


Pul Bodley ” joined i M.M.A.,” “A. F. Doughty,” For one sweet voice, one presence dear, 
and “ L.G.S.” in translating puerto as harbour or haven Perhaps you'd even simply turn 
instead of pass; the expression tengo que subir should And enter here ! 
have suggested the other meaning. ‘‘ Proveedor ” and (Continued on page 284) 


Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 


The Oldest Established Firm of Educational and School Transfer Agents, 
12 & 13 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telegraphic Address : Telephone : 
“ SCHOLASQUE, RAND, LONDON ” Established 1833 a 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


Seeking appointments for Summer Term should send 

full details as to qualifications, &c. Particulars of 

suitable vacancies will be forwarded regularly, free 
of charge. 


NO PRELIMINARY FEES 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT 


(Under the direct management of Mr. W. H. F. SMITH) 


Principals who are desirous of transferring their 
Schools or of receiving Partners are invited to apply 
to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, POWELL & SMITH, 
stating full particulars, when every facility will be 
afforded them to attain their object as promptly as 
possible. All information received will be 
treated as strictly private and confidential, 
and no charge will be made unless a sale is 
effected or agreed upon. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS 
Seeking appointments for Summer Term should 
communicate at once with Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 
POWELL & SMITH. ~ 


NO PRELIMINARY FEES 


INTENDING PURCHASERS OR PARTNERS 
should state their requirements fully. 


NO CHARGE for commission is made. 


HEADMISTRESSES, HEADMASTERS, OR 
PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS seeking Assistants 
are invited to send details as to their requirements. 


No charge whatsoever is made for services. 


April, 1927. |] 
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POSTS ABROAD 
Raw TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 


consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, London, 8.W.1, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
small charge is made for verification. 


SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


HE above Association is in a 


position to offer to well qualified ladies and 
gentlemen first-rate Scholastic Appointments in all 
ts of the country. Candidates should write with 
full particulars as to age, qualifications, experience, 
&c., &c., to GENERAL MANAGER, 12 Stratford Place, 
Oxford Street, W.1. No charge for registration. 


AIRCRAFT APE REI TOES 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


At least 500 vacancies for Aircraft Apprentices to 
enter the Royal Air Force in August next, are shortly 
to be offered. Entry will be by competitive examina- 
the subjects being English and General Know- 
, Mathematics, and Science. A Limited Com- 
petition for candidates specially nominated by Local 
Education Authorities and other approved bodies, 
will be held on June 7, 1927, the last date on which 
nominations can be received at the Air Ministry being 
May 3, 1927. Candidates must be between the ages 
of 15 and 17 years on July 1 next. 

Full particulars are contained in Air Ministry 
Pamphlet 15, copies of which may be had on applica- 
tion to the SECRETARY, Air Ministry, Adastral House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


YPEWRITING and Duplicating. 


12 copies of one testimonial, 1s. 3d. ; 25, 2s.; 
50, 3s. 6d.; beautiful, accurate work, returned same 
day.—STRAND TYPEWRITIN } BUREAU, Clun House, 
Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 2. Central 5868. 


HEADSHIPS 


YLESBURY GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, (MIXED) 


APPOINTMENT OF HEADMASTER 
HEADMASTER required to 


September next. Subject to the approval of the 
Board of Education, the terms offered are as follows : 


fe 


commence duties 


be obtained from the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, 
7 Temple Square, Aylesbury, and must be returned 
to him not later than April 9, 1927. 


ASSISTANT MASTER 


| Pega helt immediately for Gov- 

ernment High School, Nassau, Bahamas, 
an Assistant Master with cations in Mathe- 
matics. Salary, £550 perannum. Contract for three 
years. Free e to and, on completion 
of contract, Fack to England. Further information 
lication obtainable from C. A. (J.), 


Education Department, 
The list of applications will close on April 11. 


YPEWRITING.—Authors’ ` MSS., 
1d. per folio (72 words) carbon half top copy. 


Testimonials twelve es, Is. 2d.; twenty-four 
copies, 2s.; fifty es, 3s. 6d.—J. WYHOURN, 
83 Station Road, Finchley, London, N. 3. 


OR Sale, Journal of Education, 
May, 1919 to December, 1926 £5.— 
E. TURNER, 42 Halford Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ SCHOOLS in all parts of 
the Country. None but bona-fide Purchasers 
introduced. Ladies and Gentlemen wishing 
to dispose of their Schools should write with 
full particulars to GENERAL MANAGER: 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Limited, 

12 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W.1 

XCELLENT chance for small 

School. New Estate. Ample scope. Rapidly 


developing part of Harrow. No opposition. De- 
tached new house. Large garden. 3 bed, bath, 
separate W.C., hall, 2 recep., kit., etc. Freehold, 


£1,250. Will consider £150 cash. Bal. mortgage.— 
Apply Owners’ Agent, SIDNEY SHARP F.A_L.P.A., 
North Wembley Station, Bakerloo Rly. Phone 1761 
Wembley. 


PINE School Premises for disposal. 


Unique position on East Coast. Now running 
as Girls’ School. Accommodate about sixty. Very 
advantageous opportunity. Principals only.— 
Address, No. 11,580. % 
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OR Sale.—Owing to illness of 


Principal, a good-class Boarding and Day 
School for Girls on the Kent Coast; 15 boarders 
and 15 day pupils; gross receipts over £1,600; 
scope for development. Detached house specially 
built for its purpose in a third of an acre of ground 
facing the sea. £3,250, or near offer, required for 
property, goodwill, furniture, and equipment ; part 
could be secured on mortgage. For further parti- 
culars, apply: T. 3,658, c/o Messrs. TRUMAN & 


| KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., School Transfer Agents, 61 Conduit 


Street, London, W. 1. 


NEAR LIVERPOOL. An oppor- 


tunity occurs for two qualified Teachers 
(one Froebel-trained, one with Degree) to acquire a 


| good old-established Day School on advantageous 


terms. Principal retiring for health reasons. For 
further particulars, apply, T.4,211, c/o Messrs. 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., School Transfer Agents, 


| 61 Conduit Street, London, W. 1. 


OR SALE in Yorkshire town, a 
good Private Day School. Average 70 pupils. 


| Gross receipts, £1,268. Price for Goodwill and School 


Furniture, about £800.—Address, No. 11,582. 


POSTS VACAN T—continued 
MISTRESS-SHIPS 


HONS KONG EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT 

Four Assistant Mistresses are required for the 
Education Department, Hong Kong. Two should be 
qualified to teach General Subjects, one Art and 
General Subjects, and one Kindergarten work. 
Qualifications, Certificate of the Board of Education 
or Scottish Education Department or a University 
Teaching Diploma, University Degree desirable. 
Candidates for the Kindergarten post must possess 
a recognized Kindergarten Diploma. Age limits, 
23 to 30 years. Salary, payable in dollars, on the 
scale, {300+ £20+ £400 thence, subjec to efficiency 
bar, £4104 £10+£600 per annum. Free passage pro- 
vided and house allowance of $600 per annum. 
Further information and forms of application are 
obtainable from C. A. (J.) the SECRETARY, Board of 
Education, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. Scottish 
candidates should apply to (J.), the SECRETARY, 
Scottish Education Department, Whitehall, London, 
S.W.1. The list of applications will close on 
April 18. 


YCOMBE Abbey School, Bucks. 


—Wanted in September, a SENIOR MATHE- 
MATICAL MISTRESS, non-resident, to take charge of 
the Mathematical work; five years’ experience 
essential; Oxford or Cambridge Degree preferred ; 
salary Burnham Scale, plus bonus as Head of 
Department; pension scheme.—Apply, HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


\ Ñ TANTED, for September, experi- 

enced resident Teacher for children under 
10, if possible with Montessori Diploma. Apply, 
stating salary, The Garden School, Ballinger, Great 
Missenden, Bucks. 


The Rev. Dr. J. A. NAIRN on tho EXCHANGE OF 
ENGLISH and FRENCH BOYS. 


The above and other interesting matter 
appear in “The Journal of ucation 
and Scheol World,” February, 1926, 


BURSAR 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
KING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAI, SCIENCE DEPART- 
MENT, CAMPDEN HILL RoapD, W.8. 


WANTED, for Septembér, a resident Bursar. 

Dutres—Catering, supervision of domestic staff, 
cleaning, and repairs. i i 

The Bursar will also be responsible for directing 
the work of the non-University administrative 
students. SALARY, £250 per annum. Latest date 
for applications, May 2, 1927. è 

Further particulars to be obtained from the 
SECRETARY. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Second-hand or New 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, 
University Booksellers, 
CAMBRIDGE | 


CAMES, CYMNASTICS, SWIMMING, 
BANGING, CIRL-CUIDE WORK 


Mistresses fully qualified to take above subjects 
will be ra chy shortly.— Apply PRINCIPAL, 
Liverpool Phys Training College. 


FREQUIRED, post as English or 
History Mistress in good School. C.H.L. 
Certificates. Pupils passed in London Matriculation 
and Oxford Locals. Experienced. Public School 
training. Address, No. 11,581.» 


el) Y, L.R.A.M., pianoforte, 


trained, R.A.M., desires post as Visiting 
Mistress for School.—Address, No. 11,583. 


OFFICE 


ACCOMMODATION 
OFFERED 


FFICE accommodation, with or 
without clerical assistance, is offered to 
Educational, Social, or similar Society. State 
requirements to FAIRFAX JONES, 3 Central Buildings, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 


ACCOMMODATION for 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OFFERE 


O be Let, for five or six weeks 

from end of J VY ee ann 

port. Large playground, playing field, , tele- 

phone, electric light. Accommodation for 50; 
suitable for Summer School.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


xæ Replies to these advertisements should be addressed ‘‘ No. ——, c/o Mr. William Rice, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C.4.”’ 
Each must contain sufficient loose stamps to cover postage on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent on. 
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There were thirteen requests for classical competitions, 
and a suggestion from ‘“‘ Blackheath ” that they should 
be in verse “rather than prose, as prose translations of 
most classical authors are so accessible.’ This is good 
advice, but, unfortunately, we do not think thirteen much 
of a demand. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from “Si le grain ne 
meurt,” by ANDRE GIDE. 


Ma mère prenait grand soin que rien, dans les dépenses qu’ello 
faisait pour moi, ne me vînt avertir que notre situation de fortune 
était sensiblement supérieure a celle des Jardinier. Mes véte- 
ments, en tout point pareils a ceux de Julien, venaient comme 
les siens de la Belle Jardini¢re. J'étais extrêmement sensible 
a l'habit, et souffrais beaucoup d'être toujours hideusement 
fagoté. En costume marin avec un béret, ou bien en complet 
de velours, j’eusse été aux anges! Mais le genre “ Marin ” non 
plus que le velours ne plaisait a Madame Jardinier. Je portais 
donc de petits vestons étriqués, des pantalons courts, serrés aux 
genoux et des chaussettes à raies; chaussettes trop courtes, 
qui formaient tulipe et retombaient désolément, ou rentraient 
se cacher dans les chaussures. J’ai gardé pour la fin le plus 
horrible ; c'était la chemise empesée. Il m'a fallu attendre 
d'être presque un homme déjà pour obtenir qu'on ne m’empesat 
plus mes devants de chamise. C'était l'usage, la mode, et l'on 
n'y pouvait rien. Et si J'ai fini pourtant par obtenir satisfaction, 
c'est tout bonnement parce que la mode a changé. Qu’on 
imagine un malheureux enfant qui, tous les jours de l'année, 
pour le jeu comme pour l'étude, porte, à l'insu du monde et 
cachée sous sa veste, une espèce de cuirasse blanche et qui 
s'achevait en carcan ; car la blanchisseuse empesait également, 
et pour le méme prix sans doute, le tour-du-cou contre quoi 
venait s'ajuster le faux-col; pour peu que celui-ci, un rien 
plus large ou plus étroit, n’appliquat pas exactement sur la 
chemise (ce qui neuf fois sur dix était le cas) il se formait des 
plis cruels; et pour peu que l'on suat, le plastron devenait 
atroce. Allez donc faire du sport dans un accoutrement pareil ! 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the names of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 285, must reach the office by the first post on 
April 14, 1927, addressed “ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal 
of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C. 4. 


PLANTS AND THEIR PRopucts.—The County Borough of 
Reading now possess a useful Museum of Economic Botany 
which was recently formally opened by Dr. J. B. Hurry. of 
Bournemouth. Dr. Hurry, who lived for many years in Reading, 
made it his hobby to grow specimen plants, imported chiefly 
from the tropics, in his garden, and formed a small museum in 
his house of plant products of economic importance. It was 
thus possible to see the finished product, say cane sugar, in the 
museum, and nearby would be the sugar-cane itself. When 
Dr. Hurry was compelled to leave Reading for Bournemouth, 
the collection of specimens was offered to the Reading Museum 
and Art Gallery Committee. The gift was accepted and a room 
has been set apart in the Museum as a special Museum ot 
Economic Botany. Here the specimens are arranged in seven 
groups dealing with miscellaneous food products, nuts, fibres, 
woods, gums and resins, medicines and dyes. Thus under fibres 
we find an exhibit of raw cotton from various countries together 
with finished material, fibre from the Chinese nettle (known as 
ramie) and stages in the manufacture of incandescent gas 
mantles from ramie, and so on. Brief notes on the various 
exhibits are given in a special catalogue which has been prepared. 
The new room is intended specially for the use of teachers with 
classes of children, and there can be no question that it will 
prove a valuable addition to the educational resources of 
Reading. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


RANSFER of a successful Finishing School for Girls in beautiful 

country near London. 36 pupils. Magniticent freehold premises 

in large grounds to be let or sold. Receipts average {11,000 per annum. 
Good Profit. Goodwill, £4,000.—No. 5,472. 


ARTNERSHIP, with a view to succession, in old-established 
Boarding School for Girls in the South-West of England. 50 
pupils. Fees, about {100 per annum.—No. 5,757. 


RANSFER of Girls’ Boarding and Day School in the West of 
England. 67 girls, including 27 boarders. Freehold premises, 

in an acre of ground, can be rented for £200 per annum. Gross Receipts, 
£3,348. Profit, £530. Price asked for Goodwill, £1,000.—No. 5,889. 


RANSFER of large Preparatory Day School for Girls in the 
North-West of London. Detached premises to be purchased. 
Gross Receipts, £1,170. For Goodwill, School Furniture, Fixtures, &c., 
£1,000.—No. 5,893. 
RANSFER of successful Day School in a South-Western Suburb 
of London. About 40 pupils. Gross Receipts, about £2,000. 
Room for expansion. Price for Goodwill, Furniture, &c., £1,750. 
Freehold premises to be sold; half on mortgage.—No. 5,898. 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


RANSFER of successful Day School for Girls in one of the best 
Residential Suburbs of London. 65 pupils, including a few 
boarders. Gross Receipts, over £2,000 per annum. Long lease to be 
EAT Price for Goodwill and part of the School Furniture, £6co 
—No. 5,581. 


TRANSFER of small and inexpensive Boarding and Day School 

for Girls, in a large and healthy residential district in the West of 
England. Gross Receipts, about £1,000 per annum. Leasehold 
premises, rent, £200 per annum. Price, for Goodwill and all Schoo] and 
Household Furniture, about £700.—No. 5,897. 


RANSFER of Day School for Girls, in a rapidly growing neigh- 

bourhood within easy reach of London. 55 day pupils and 

perhaps a few boarders. Fees for day pupils, 21 to 30 guineas per 
annum. Freehold premises. Goodwill, about {800.—No. 5,905. 


RANSFER of a Girls’ Day School in a healthy and growing 

residential locality within easy reach of London. 130 dav 

pupils. Gross Receipts, about £3,000. Premises to be let or sold. 
Goodwill, one term’s fees.—No. 5,906. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. 
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Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.LC. 
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The Art of Examining Children 


The recent report on the Education of the Adolescent 
points the way to a future—one fears a rather remote 
future—in which post-primary education in one form 
or another shall be available for every child who has 
completed a primary course ending about the age of 
eleven. At present, as every one knows, the provision 
of post-primary education is, by very general consent, 
utterly inadequate. There was a time when the State, 
exercising its functions, first by parliamentary action, 
and then through its able and devoted officials, had to 
goad the parent into sending his child to school and 
keeping him there. Now it is the turn of many a parent 
to bewail the tardiness of the State in providing the 
means by which an extended school education may fall 
to the lot of his child. Such an education, instead of 
being regarded as a right, is still regarded as an excep- 
onal privilege. One of the inevitable consequences of 
this dearth of opportunity is the tremendous competition 
which now exists for junior scholarships tenable at 
secondary or central schools ; and a further consequence 
ts the invidious task, laid upon the responsible authori- 
hes, of selecting the most promising among what amounts 
in London, for example, to an army of child candidates. 

The problem, then, is one of selection, of discovering 
talent and promise of talent. It is“ a quest for capa- 
aty.” To use a metaphor rather sadly current among 
teachers in elementary schools, it is a process of skimming 
the cream. The hitherto accepted method of selection 
ls that of an external examination. Since 1889 in Wales, 
and since 1902 in England, a great deal of experience 
has been gained in the conduct of these examinations. 
Perhaps the safest generalization that can be made is 


that, if one’s purpose is to select the kind of ability 
that tells in the secondary school course, one had better 
concentrate on English and arithmetic. Failure in other 
subjects can be righted later on, but failure in these is 
fatal. Even so, however, it is alleged that the process 
of selection, especially when the number of candidates 
is large and their antecedents various, has been uncertain 
and indeed haphazard in its working. The results have 
been too much coloured by the idiosyncrasies of the 
examiner, or perhaps a rather large staff of examiners 
What is needed, it is thought, is a set of objective 
standards and methods which will bring out the same 
results, whoever the examiners may be. 

This subject has been pursued with relentless logic, 
and, granting his presuppositions, with convincing force, 
by Mr. B. C. Wallis, in his book entitled ‘‘ The Technique 
of Examining Children.’’** Mr. Wallis speaks from an 
experience which, we should imagine, is without parallel. 
And he speaks with no uncertain voice. He envisages 
the problem with studied simplicity. Out of a very large 
number: of children the examiner has to select a small 
number of the most promising. To perform this task 
well, the examiner has to develop a technique of his 
own. So entirely different is his job from that of the 
teacher, that it is only by chance that a good teacher 
makes a good examiner. And so little has examining 
(for the purpose in question) to do with teaching that 
we must definitely abandon the notion that one purpose 
of examining is to improve the teaching. If a child gets 
a correct answer by a bad and clumsy method, he must 
still get full marks, because the child is being examined, 
not the teacher. If the questions are devised with a 
view to the objective “ markability ” of the answers, 
the examiner, so far from being able to teach the subject, 
need not even know it. And in any case, skill in the 
technique of examination is far more important than a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. Mr. Wallis has 
developed that technique to a point which extorts 
our admiration. We can well understand that, with the 
help of a corps of trained assistant examiners, and an 
efficient clerical staff, he is able, with great confidence to 
carry through, impersonally and with no impertinent 
human touch, the big job of selection. The manipula- 
tion of mass results, so ardently cultivated in America, 
has thus invaded our shores. 

Of course the human touch may subsequently be 
added by means of school reports and interviews. Or, 
on the other hand, it may not be. Even so, however, 
we may be permitted a few reflections. Mr. Wallis 
should, we think, have made an explicit distinction 
between the examination which is a means uf testing 
and improving education, and the examination which is 
merely a means of selection. That would have saved 
him from the error of including in the same category 
school-leaving examinations, and the keenly-competitive 
scholarship examinations which he has chiefly in mind. 
Next, we fear it is useless to tell teachers to take no 
notice of the works and ways of examiners. At the close 
of his book Mr. Wallis putsin an almost pathetic plea that 
the teacher should ignore the examination and forget the 
examiner. “‘ Nothing doing,” says the teacher in effect, 
“the competitive pressure is too great.” There is far 
too much evidence that, in spite of all precautions, the 
junior scholarship examination is responsible for cram, 
and for concentration on a meagre curriculum. Its 
effects are felt even in the infant schools, where teachers 


* Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 3s. 6d. 
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are urged by parents to bestow premature attention to 
reading and writing, in order that children of tender 
years may be equipped for the inevitable race that lasts 
between the ages of seven and ten or eleven. 

Taking the immediate view, we should say that Mr. 
Wallis’s book will be, and ought to be, read and pondered 
by all who are responsible for examining, on a very 


extensive scale, the children in elementary schools who 
are candidates for the privilege of further education. 
Taking the long view, we should say that Mr. Wallis 
is trying to make the best of a bad business, and that 
the only wise way out of our present discontents lies in 
more extensive provision for the education of the 
adolescent. 


Occasional Notes 


SoM 2,000 teachers in elementary schools assembled | schools during the last thirty years, and he advanced 


at Margate during Easter for the annual conference 
of the National Union of Teachers. A smaller number 
belonging to the Schoclmasters’ Asso- 
ciation, restricted, as the name implies, 
to men teachers, met at Bristol. At 
the National Union Conference the discussions followed 
accustomed lines. There was the usual protest against 
external examinations, and resolutions favouring the 
raising of the school age to fifteen, with maintenance 


Easter 
Conferences. 


good reasons for his conviction that, notwithstanding 
current criticism, the instruction given in these schools 
is far more fruitful of the best kind of results than was 
the case when an external examination was imposed, 
and “ payment ’’ was made on “ results’ which were 
by no means of the best kind. And he was unquestion- 
ably on safe ground when he asserted that school is now 
a much happier place, alike for teachers and for taught, 
than in the bad old days, which he so graphically 


described. We are not quite able to follow him, however, 
when he admits that the purely external examination, 
though an unnecessary evil in the elementary school, 
becomes a necessary evil in the secondary school. Here 
he touched upon what shows signs of becoming a burning 
question in the not distant future. His suggestions as 
to the award of scholarships to elementary school child- 
ren are well worth serious attention. Viewing the matter 
from the inside, he is well aware that the present examina- 
tions make for illicit cram and meagre intellectual 
fare. The suggestion that to each elementary school 
should be assigned a proportionate number of scholar- 
ships, and that the scholarships should, under proper 
safeguards, be awarded on the recommendation of the 
head-teachers, will, we hope, be given a fair trial, at 
any rate, in suitable areas. 


allowances where necessary, a demand for smaller 
classes, and improved accommodation for medical 
inspection, for the teaching staff, and for games. Mr. 
F. Mander, in his presidential address, urged the need 
for variety, differentiation, and inequality. ‘‘ Children 
were not born equal, nor could they be made equal,” 
and a child’s right to education should be based on its 
ability to learn and not on its parents’ ability to earn. 
Teachers would refuse, except under compulsion, to 
substitute harshness and cramming for sympathy and 
sound teaching, to replace the brightness of cheerful 
industry by listlessness and grudging service. 


HE National Association of Schoolmasters is waging 

an implacable sex-war in relation to teaching. Mr. 

R. J. Anderson, the new president, declared himself 
emphatically in favour of men teachers 


Pasar es ii for boys, and a resolution was adopted, J Board of Education's Circular 1390, bearing upon 
Schoolmasters. repudiating the suggestion that men |- the question of full-time service for the purposes 


of the Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1925, is intended 
to help Lcecal Education Authorities 
and Governing Bodies in determining 
| what is, and what is not, contributory 
service under the Act. It will now be for the Local 
‘Authorities and Governing Bodies to collect contribu- 
tions on the basis of Circulars 1286 and 1311, as modified 
by this new Circular, and to make their annual returns, 
‘directing the Board's attention to any doubtful cases. 
A large amount of detailed correspondence with the 
Board will thus be avoided. One hopes that unnecessary 
troubles about full-time service are now at an end. 
The original Circular on the subject was certainly an 
extraordinary document. It seemed to contemplate 
no perceptible difference between teaching a first standard 
in an elementary school and teaching a sixth form in a 
secondary school or lecturing in a training college. 
Teaching, for the purposes of the Act, was assumed to 
involve in all cases standing face to face with one’s 
pupils, at whatever age or stage, for thirty hours a week 
during thirty-six weeks per annum. Of course, this 
naive view of the situation was soon modified by another 
Circular which gave weight to such sundries as prepara- 
tion, marking of time-consuming exercises, and so forth. 
The new Circular clears up certain other matters, such 
as gencral administrative duties, work in connexion with 
school libraries, clubs, and societies, and supervision at 


and women teachers are interchangeable 
and affirming that this policy would lead to the dis- 
appearance of the man teacher and to consequent weak- 
ening of the moral fibre of the nation. In its opposition 
to external examinations, however, the Association is in 
sympathy with the Union. The new teaching, one of 
the speakers said in the discussion on external examina- 
tions, gave prominence to the three 1's—imagination, 
initiative, and individuality—whereas mechanical tests 
tended to retard the progress of true education, and to 
convert teachers from artists to artisans. A resolution was 
also adopted declaring that the use of the word “ teacher ”’ 
in describing the name of any body of persons which is an 
adjunct to any political party is derogatory to the teach- 
ing profession. Politics is threatening to take the place of 
religion as the bone of contention in our schools. There 
was a great danger, Mr. E. J. Higgins said, in moving 
the resolution, that political considerations would arise 
in connexion with appointments and promotions. 


Full-time 
_ Service. 


A CLEAR grasp of some of the urgent educational 

problems of the hour is shown in the presidential 
address recently delivered by Mr. W. Chappell before 
the Lancashire County Teachers’ 
Association. The speaker was evi- 
dently quite at home in describing the 
changes that have taken place in English elementary 
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school assembly, at meal-times, during recreation, and 
so on. 


TE profession represented by this Journal may 
truly be said to have a special interest in the 
question, usually debated at this period of the year, of 
fixing Easter Day, as Christmas Day 

n is fixed. School authorities well know 

l the problem of fixing terms and vaca- 

tions so as to steer clear of all the difficulties arising from 
the fact that Easter Day may fall as early as March 22, 
and as late as April 25. We need not here repeat the 
explanation of our “‘moon-wandering Easter dates ” 
which is to be found in the ordinary books of reference. 
Suffice it to say that the varying date of Easter Day 
determines other dates, such as that of Whitsuntide ; 
that the inconvenience, so far from being limited to 
schools, spreads throughout the social and business 
world; and that, to crown all, the whole trouble arises 
out of a mere accident of ecclesiastical history. An 
International Fixed Calendar League, largely of American 
origin, exists for the purpose, first of securing a fixed 
date for Easter Day, and then for securing further 
desirable reforms in the direction of a simplified calendar. 
Obviously the path to reform would be cleared if the 
svmpathy of the Christian churches, and especially of 
the Roman Catholic church, were secured, and such 
sympathy seems to be now an accomplished fact. The 
‘League to which we have referred takes the whole 
matter so seriously that its pamphlet on the Mosaic 
Calendar makes stiff reading. All we can say is that 


we wish all success to the movement. 
A VERY widespread interest in the subject of 
homework in secondary schools has been revealed 
in the correspondence which has lately been taking place 
in the Press. It is evident that 
thoughtful parents are considerably 
exercised in their minds over the excessive amount of 
homework which is often required of their children, and 
that teachers, who have to set this homework because 
they are in the grip of the examination system, have 
grave doubts as to the effects which such close application 
is producing on their pupils. Indeed, the note of 
criticism and of warning which has been struck is so 
persistent that the question is now one that can scarcely 
be left to settle itself. We have already expressed the 
view that the increasing difficulty of examinations is a 
sin against childhood, and especially against girlhood, 
and we should like to add that the excessive amount 
of homework which is exacted from boys and girls as a 
preparation for these examinations is no less deserving 
of censure. Although the girl may as a rule suffer to a 
greater degree than her brother because she is more 
conscientious, many boys are quite as thorough as girls ; 
and if some there be who are not so, it is educationally 
unsound to set work which may be neglected with a 
reasonable margin of safety. As things are, both 
teachers and pupils know that what is set cannot be 
satisfactorily done except by the most brilliant boys 
and girls. And if it is being done by these at the cost of 
overstrain, is it worth while ? 


Homework : 


WE have seen something of the burden imposed by 

the present system upon adolescent boys and girls 
and we are of opinion that some definite procedure is 
called for in order that in the first place, the fullest possible 
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information should be available, and secondly, that organ- 
ized action should be undertaken if the 

Sea ee facts justify a reform. It may, perhaps, 

be thought that what we have said 
commits us to one view of the question, but we do not 
wish to be understood in this sense. If examinations 
and continued pressure of homework are necessary 
in the best interests of school children, we suppose 
that these must continue. But we have been greatly 
impressed by the argument that homework as now 
frequently set imposes such an intolerable burden that 
it deadens all interest in work, and that the pupils who 


. suffer under it become so disgusted that nothing can 


persuade them to continue any branch of study for 
themselves on leaving school. If this is true, it alone 
is sufficient condemnation of the present system. 
We think there might be considerable value in the 
suggestions made by our correspondent, “‘Custos,’’ in 
the present issue, and although we are not prepared 
without further consideration to take the action he 
suggests, we should welcome further opinions on the 
subject from teachers, parents, employers, and, indeed, 
any one who may be interested. Our deep desire is 
that, if possible, some authoritative consensus of opinion 
should be secured on this question. 


is is fitting that Mr. F. J. R. Hendy, Director of the 
Department for the Training of Teachers at Oxford, 
should expound a high philosophy in respect of the 
training of teachers. He dislikes the 


Training. word “ training.” Teaching is a practi- 
cal art, but it rests on philosophy and 
science. The notion still prevails, he says with truth, 


that education is merely character-training—something 
to be inflicted on children to enable them to endure 
boredom and injustice. Two fundamental ideas on 
which all educational theories should be based are, first, 
the idea of development or the growth of the immature 
mind, and, secondly, the idea of education as a prepara- 
tion for life, involving knowledge, on the part of the 
teacher, of social science, aesthetics, morals, and much 
beside the actual subjects he is required to teach. 
These pertinent comments were addressed to a meeting 
of the Parents’ Association. Mr. Guy Kendall, in the 
course of the discussion, said that the training of teachers 
at Oxford and Cambridge had had a bad start because, 
in the beginning, men tended to take it to cover their 
educational deficiencies. Conversion of our public 
schools to a belief in training is slow and hesitating, 
but Mr. Hendy’s principles should find wide acceptance. 


ae Congress of University Students at Bristol must 
have been well attended, if we may judge by the 
voting on the motion—‘‘ That the House views with 
alarm the time when its own generation 


University will be in authority,” the motion being 
Congress. defeated by 169 to 82. Fortunately 


for the world, youth is always confident, 
and no one would expect a public admission of youth’s 
inability to face the world’s “increasingly perplexing 
problems.” The National Union of Students of the 
Universities and University Colleges of England and 
Wales is doing much useful work. The threat of Cam- 
bridge University to withdraw from membership of the 
Union owing to constitutional difficulties is unfortunate, 
but not without precedent. We hope that a solution 
may be found, for, under the conditions obtaining to-day, 
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a policy of isolation cannot be in the best interests of 
our ancient universities. 


TE results of the recent election of non-university 

candidates for the Teachers’ Registration Council 
are a triumph for the professional associations whose 
nominees were returned unopposed, or 


Re REANO by large majorities. The number of 
Council. voting papers sent out was 73,332 and 

the cards returned by voters were 

33,115. If the new Council contains few outstanding 


names, it represents a good standard and great variety 
of teaching experience. It will hold office for a period 
of five years to June 30, 1932. One result of the new 
method of election should be to ensure greater publicity 
for the work of the Council. - The registered teachers who 
are now accorded the privilege of direct representation 
may rightly claim to be informed systematically of the 
issues before the Council and the decisions taken. We 
look forward also to increased influence on the part of 
the Council on all professional questions and a sane and 
good-tempered reaction to public controversies relating 
to education. There is a long row to harrow before the 
profession of teaching attains to the esteem and dignity 
of some other professions. 


R. EDWIN DELLER’S article on “ The ‘Idea of 

a University ’ inthe United States,” printed in the 
Contemporary Review, brings out the lights and shaduws 
of the vast edifice of higher education 
which America has established. There 
are, of course, many contrasts to our 
older and more conservative traditions of university 
education. Much of the work of the American universi- 
ties, particularly as regards undergraduate education, 
Dr. Deller admits, is mediocre and some is definitely bad ; 
but it must be remembered that undergraduate or 
“ college ” education is not regarded in America as the 
characteristic work of a university. Contrasted with the 
English universities, the standard of undergraduate 
teaching suffers through the deficiencies of the secondary 
education system in the United States, and special difh- 
culties arise, as Dr. Deller points out, from the low 
standard of English, the disinclination towards private 
reading, the lack of an historical perspective, and the 
advanced democratic conceptions of the social structure. 
On the other hand, the American universities—especially 
the State universities—are developing the idea of public 
service. A State university may “inspect dairy cows 
and vaccinate cattle, assist in the eradication of pests, 
enforce pure food laws, and do a hundred things which in 
England would be a function of a department of State.” 


American 
Universities. 


| se LYTTON, who is about to relinquish office as 
Governor of Bengal, has shown great interest in 
educational developments, particularly in connexion with 
the universities of Bengal. The problem 

erais of Calcutta University is stupendous 

y. . , 

and baffling. The best is often the 
enemy of the good and the scheme for the reform of 
the University, propounded in the Report of the 
Sadler Commission, has proved a tragic realization of the 
proverb. But the leaven is working slowly and opinion 
in favour of reform, Lord Lytton declares, “ will 
before long express itself in an insistent demand for 
action.” Meanwhile, young lives are still cheated of 
their highest aspirations by inadequate teaching. 


Calcutta is not the only capital city in which controversy 
in relation to university education flourishes. In India, 
as in other countries, walls are required, not brickbats. 
“It is easy enough,” Lord Lytton said in a memorable 
phrase, ‘‘ to die for a cause, but to live for it is harder.” 


Te London County Council has clung obstinately to 

the idea of retaining full executive powers in its 
own hands. The result has been bloated agenda papers, 
delays and waste of time, without any 
countervailing benefits. We note with 
pleasure that the Education Committee 
has accepted a new scheme of delegation to its sub- 
committees, and to its education officer. The new 
proposals affect some fifty-six matters of routine admin- 
istration, including the appointment, retirement, and 
resignation, but not dismissal, of non-teaching and, 
minor technical staff, whose salaries are not more than 
{208 per annum (pre-war basis). Sub-committees are to 
have power to incur expenditure up to £200 instead of 
{100 as at present, and the education officer may spend 
£40 in any one case and authorize other chief officers 
to arrange for carrying out of work of current main- 
tenance, or supplying equipment or materials for 
current use. All this will be welcome news to the second- 
ary schools and other institutions administered by the 
Council, which have hitherto groaned under a senseless 
tyranny. Public administration, if it is to be efficient, 
must assimilate its methods to those adopted by com- ` 
mercial and industrial firms. 


Delegation 
of Powers. 


TH Chancellor of the Exchequer has promised to 

relieve from income tax the profits of public 
schools and other similar trading profits of charities. 
This is the gratifying result of the repre- 
sentations made by a deputation headed 
by Mr. J. J. Withers, Member for 
Cambridge University, which waited on the Chancellor 
in consequence of the Brighton College case in the 
House of Lords. In future, any balance of income over 
expenditure in schools and other institutions of a public 
character will be devoted to improvements and develop- 
ments without deduction of tax. The amount involved 
may not be large in terms of money, but the principle 
established is sound, and the heads of institutions will 
be spared the labour of filling up income-tax returns 
and answering the embarrassing questions of assessors. 
To those who fought the Brighton College case in the 
House of Lords and followed up defeat in that judicial 
tribunal by victory in the High Court of Parliament, the 
thanks of the teaching profession are due. 


income 
Tax. 


HE disbandment of the O.T.C. Contingent at 
King Edward VII School, Sheffield, by the Higher 
Education Committee of Sheffield on the ground 
The 0.T.C that military forms of teaching in 
“schools are wrong, raises questions of 

more than local interest. It is clear that the political 
policy of the Local Education Authority has overridden 
the wishes of the parents of the boys attending the 
school. The question at issue is not purely educational, 
but the teaching of tactics and other military subjects 
for Certificate A has an educational value, and the 
withholding of the privileges conferred by this certificate 
will prejudice the interests of the boys in the event of 
another war. The “ municipalization’’ of secondary 
schools was accepted in many cases without enthusiasm, 
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but it is fair to say that there have so far been few 
grounds for criticism of the administration of the Local 
Education Authorities. How far the arrangements made 
by the Government for national defence should be 
within the purview of Local Authorities is a question 
raising constitutional issues. 


A! a branch meeting of the Science Masters’ Association, 
recently held at Newcastle, the question of the 
teaching of biology in schools was discussed. Practical 

difficulties are formidable, especially in 
Biology in Schools. tn schools ; but Mr. H. W. Coie 
admitted that it. was experience gained in large town 
schools which led him to a determination to teach 
biology. We sympathize with his view that the beautiful 
things of nature should be brought to the town, and that 
money may be as well spent in building something like 
a palm house as in purchasing expensive physical 
apparatus. Chemistry and physics gained an initial 
advantage in our schools and colleges owing to their 
utilitarian character, but biology now offers many attrac- 
tive appointments at home and in the tropics, and the 
problems within its scope, such as those relating to 
plant and animal diseases, are as important as the 
chemical and physical problems to which so many 
students from the universities dedicate their lives. 
Many a budding Fabre must have been wasted because 
secondary schools have failed to stimulate a latent 
interest in biology. 


THE only institution in Wales for the training of 

teachers of domestic subjects is the Cardiff 
Training College of Domestic Arts. It was established 
originally by the co-operation of Cardiff, 


Lear hy Glamorgan, Monmouthshire, and cer- 
Subjects. tain of the large boroughs. About a 


year ago, attention was directed, in the 
Cardiff Education Committee, to the considerable volume 
of unemployment amongst teachers trained for such 
work, and it was decided to withdraw from the joint 
scheme on the ground that Cardiff was paying for the 
training of students who were destined to serve in other 
areas. The cost per student was estimated at from 
sixty-five to eighty pounds per annum. Recently a joint 
meeting of the associated authorities was held to decide 
on the control and organization of the institution for the 
future. It was stated that the College had had an 
average output of from fifty to sixty students for the last 
fifteen years. The Committee of Management had come 
to the conclusion that the College was overproducing. 
The Permanent Secretary of the Welsh Department 
stated that the Board considered that thirty such 
teachers were required per annum in South Wales. Of 
310 domestic science teachers in Wales, seventy-two 
were not trained in South Wales. The Board would be 
Sorry to see the College go, and would welcome co- 
operative arrangements tending to more economical and 
efficient working. It was suggested in the course of the 
discussion that Glamorgan might ultimately make 
arrangements for training its own teachers of domestic 
Science at its Training College at Barry. 


M ue dissatisfaction has been caused by the 

omission of a representative for Wales from the 
committee recently set up to inquire into the training of 
teachers for rural areas. A circular recently issued by 
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the Welsh Department to meet this criticism, stated that 
the Board considered that Wales was 
already proceeding to meet the problem 
in its own way through the delibera- 
tions of a committee, consisting of representatives of the 
various training colleges, which has been considering the 
matter for some time. This committee has had under 
consideration the question of establishing an examina- 
tion to take the place of the final examination of training 
college students. It is proposed to set up a Delegacy, on 
which training colleges will be adequately represented, 
to conduct this examination. When this is at work, 
Wales will have secured an important piece of educational 
autonomy and forged a desirable organic link between 
all the training colleges in Wales, and between them and 
the University consideration will be given to alternative 
courses which might be introduced to meet the need of 
teachers intending to serve in rural Wales and also to 
any examination, thought to be necessary, for admission 
of students from rural areas, as an alternative to the 
examination of the Central Welsh Board. Wales will 
then have her own ad hoc committee in permanent being 
for dealing with her own problems of teacher supply and 
training. This pronouncement has met with some 
criticism, but, on the whole, it is considered as a perfectly 
sincere and valid statement of a step forward towards the 
fulfilment of Welsh educational aspirations. 


Teachers for 
Rural Wales. 


Tae decisions of the Councils of the University College 
of Swansea and Aberystwyth as to the appointment 
of new Principals are expected very shortly. Meanwhile, 
a national movement has been initiated. 
bik e for a testimonial to Sir Harry Reichel, 
` late Principal of University College, 
Bangor. A letter of appeal has just been issued to the 
nation. Itis signed by a long list of persons distinguished 
for their work for Welsh education, and by honorary 
graduates of the University. The appeal directs attention 
to Sir Harry’s forty-three years of service for higher 
education in Wales. He has been vice-chancellor of the 
University no less than six times: every movement 
concerned with the advancement of secondary and uni- 
versity education has found him in the forefront. 
Though not a Welshman, he has evinced an ardour for 
the native culture and ideals of Wales which it would 
be difficult to surpass. The controversv as to the exact 
standing of the Medical School at Cardiff in the University 
of Wales is still unsettled. A number of Welsh authori- 
ties who pledged themselves in 1922 to levy a rate of 
one-eighth of a penny in support of the institution, are 
now withholding the money, putting it into suspense 
accounts, or not collecting it until the controversy is 
over, in the hope that such action will cempel a solution. 
A motion designed to cause Glamorgan to take this step 
was defeated at the last meeting of its Education 
Committee. The appeal for funds for the National 
Library is being supported by a series of county meetings. 
At a recent meeting in Cardigan the vice-president, 
Sir Evan Jones, said that the National Library had 
developed to an extent that had surprised the whole of 
the library and educational world. They had buildings 
costing a quarter of a million pounds holding 420,000 
books (printed and manuscript). 


\ A TE have grown accustomed to foreigners who chose 
English as their literary medium— Joseph Conrad 
and Maarten Maartens at once come to mind; we are 
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also familiar with writers who were bi-lingual by in- 
heritance, like George du Maurier and 
et Max O’Rell, but the activities of Mr. 
Cloudesley Brereton present a case 
apart. Here we have a Norfolk man who, as he himself 
expresses it in the words of Charles V, has so thoroughly 
acquired ‘‘a new soul” when learning French that he 
can address a French audience with an ease and elegance 
of language that even a Frenchman might envy. Noi 
was it merely elegance that he demonstrated in his 
French address to the University of Lille when he 
received his honorary doctorat ; with a delicate under- 
standing that amounted to intuition he reduced the 
multitudinous facets of the French intellect to three 
primary qualities, viz.: a great and disinterested love 
of truth, a constant preoccupation with art, “ not the 
fine arts alone, but art in fashions and manners and 
even in the kitchen,” and French sociability, by which 
intellect, ‘‘ elsewhere inclined to be shy and exclusive, 
has been tamed and placed within the reach and even 
at the service of the community.” All this, interspersed 
with quotation and epigram, and a witty prediction that 
the League of Nations will only effect the supreme change 
when it has become a mutual admiration societv, can 
be read in the March number of the French Quarterly. 


a 


Soe interests predominate in Bulletin No. 1 of 
the Modern Humanities Research Association, 
perhaps influenced by the predilection for that language 
of Prof. Allison Peers, Hon. Secretary 
eee of the Association and Professor of 
Spanish at Liverpool University. Of 
the three articles composing this first Bulletin, two are 
Spanish, an address by the President of the Association, 
Prof. R. Menéndez Pidal, and a study of “ The Nature 
of Spanish Romanticism,” by Prof. Peers himself; the 
remaining few pages of the Bulletin are devoted to a 
circumstantial account of the “ English Friendships of 
Sainte-Beuve,” by E. M. Phillips. Prof. Menéndez Pidal, 
ia “ Romances y Baladas,” discusses the origin of the 
“ Romance ” and its influence on the literature and life 
of Spain, comparing it with the ballad of our own island. 
One essential difference he points out is that, whilst 
our ballads may concern isolated battles or some historical 
figure, such as Percy, Douglas, or Robin Hood, Spanish 
“ Romances ” are gathered round the names of the Kings 
of Castile and Granada, Prince Abenámar, the Count of 
Niebla, the Bishop of Jaen and so on, all figures in the 
age-long struggle against the Moorish invader, thus the 
“ Romancero ” is an epitome of the national life of 
several centuries. Professor Peers’ article is a thoughtful 
contribution to a vexed question, and he gives ample 
value to these very “‘ Romances ” as one of the factors 
in the development of the Romantic movement. 


N the latest “ S.P.E. Tract” * the editor of the 
Oxford “‘ Dictionary of Modern English Usage ” 
replies, good-humouredly but unrepentantly, to the 
onslaught made upon him by Prof. 
Jespersen in Tract XXV. Mr. H. W. 
Fowler had lamented the alarming 
growth during the last few years of 
the use of the “ fused participle ” in such expressions as 
“ without him hearing you,” instead of “ without Arts 


A 
“ Grammatical 
Moralizer.’’ 


S.P.E. Tract No. XXVI. Clarendon Press and Milford. 2s. 6d. net. 


hearing you.” Dr. Jespersen holds that it is the grammar- 
ian’s function to register practice rather than to influence 
it; he has no difficulty in finding examples in clder 
English of what are commonly taken to be recent develop- 
ments; and he adduces these examples to prove that 
the grammarians are fighting, often under the influence 
of Latin grammar, against natural tendencies in the 
language. Hence his charge against Mr. Fowler, that 
he is an “instinctive grammatical moralizer.” Mr. 
Fowler is, however, far from the rigidity of Lindley 
Murray and other grammarians of the past, and has 
himself protested against unconscious Latinization ; but 
between the old pedants and the new naturalists he 
takes a midway position in which many teachers of 
English will support him. The practice of the man in 
the street is always tending to blur distinctions in the 
language that are worth keeping, and the literary 
grammarian may usefully point out these distinctions 
and help to maintain them, instead of waiting till they 
have been lost through inattention. 


HE movement for the establishment of a chair in 
Education in Aberdeen University and the closer 
linking of university and training college in the training 
of teachers, initiated by the local 


Education in Provincial Committee, has ended in 
berdeen fail f h : be; 
University ailure for the time being. The 


Scottish Education Department has 
intimated that it would be beyond its statutory powers 
to guarantee any part of the annual charge of a chair, 
and without such a guarantee the endowment available 
falls short by £4,000 or £5,000 of the lowest capital sum 
which the Privy Council would be likely to recognize 
as sufficient for a professorship. The appeal of the 
Aberdeen Provincial Committee to the public for these 
few thousands has met with no response, and the scheme 
is consequently in abeyance. That is a pity, because 
it is a good scheme, a better scheme than that carried 
through in Edinburgh and St. Andrews. In these two 
universities, the directorship of the training colleges and 
the chair of Education have been combined, and a job 
ample enough for two men has been laid on one man’s 
shoulders. The Aberdeen Committee very wisely 
proposes to keep the two offices separate, and to co 
ordinate the university study of education with that of 
the training college through a professor of education who 
would at the same time be head of the Education Depart- 
ment of the college, but not director. It is not creditable 
to a country with the educational traditions of Scotland 
that the small sum needed for giving education its 
ploper status in a university like Aberdeen should not 
be ferthcoming. If nobody else cares about educational 
scie1 ce sufficiently, the Educational Institute of Scotland 
miglu, for its credit’s sake, provide the money from its 
steadily growing professional fund. There is no expendi- 
ture the teachers could make in their corporate capacity 
waich would do so much to better their professional 
status or show their zeal for scholarship in education. 


HROUGH its Scottish section, the New Education 

Fellowship, which has a stronghold in Scotland, 

has organized a remarkable display of children’s 

i drawings, produced under free con- 

Canarana An; ditions, in the People’s Palace, Glasgow. 

There is shown a collection of drawings and craft work 
from a number of Scottish schools, representing 
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stages of school life, and, in stimulating contrast, 
a similar collection from the schools of Vienna, sent by 
a disciple of Prof. Cizek. Scottish art teachers of the 
new school bear ready witness to the influence of 
a similar Viennese collection of drawings by Cizek’s 
pupils, displayed throughout Scotland a few years ago, 
ut in spite of similarities, it is clear that freedom in 
artistic self-expression has not obliterated national 
characteristics. In both cases the remarkable work 
done by the children is the more impressive because it is 
mixed with the familiar crudities which inevitably appear 
when direction is limited or absent. It all gives the 
impression of power set free, with great possibilities in 
the development of personality. There are signs that 
the exhibition, besides interesting a wide public, has 
been making teachers of other subjects ask concerning 
the application of the free methods in their own 
spheres. The “New Education ” is being discussed all 
over the country. 


UR readers’ attention has more than once been 
drawn to the excellent “ vocational guidance 
pamphlets ’’ issued by the Kent Education Committee, 
Vecatianal affording trustworthy information a- 
Guidance : bout the principal trades of the county, 
and distributed free to schoolleaversand 
to their parents by the head teachers. But, as is shown 
by the recently issued “ Review of the Work of Vocational 
Guidance and Juvenile Welfare ” within the county for 
the year ended July 31, 1926, these pamphlets represent 
only a small part of the work that is done. Upon that 
work the Kent authority deserves to be congratulated, 
the more so because the area for which the authority 
is responsible is an exceptionally varied one, and 
therefore presents exceptional difficulties. We observe 
that the record of achievement during the last three 
years has convinced the Committee that the responsi- 
bility for giving advice with respect to choice of employ- 
ment, and assistance in obtaining suitable posts for 
young persons from the time of leaving school until 
the age of eighteen years is attained, is an educational 
matter, and is a continuation or extension of the work 
of the teachers in the schools. The report will, we 
imagine, be read with interest and profit by other people 
besides those immediately concerned. 


HE view of the Kent authority that vocational guid- 
ance is pre-eminently a matter for the teacher, of 
Course in consultation with the parent, is further 
hentia enforced in the more individual ex- 
Teachers’ Part. Pression of opinion by Mr. W. J. 
Stainer, headmaster of the Municipal 

Secondary School for Boys, Brighton. Mr. Stainer 
written a pamphlet entitled “Per Ardua ad 
Astra,” in which he essays to show the relationship 
between school training and the future careers of the 
pupils. Naturally he concentrates upon the boy 
leaving the secondary school. He puts clearly, for the 
sake of the parents for whom the pamphlet is meant, 
and to whom it is apparently sent during a boy’s last 
year at school, what the school attempts to do, the 
varying reactions of pupils of differing mentality and 
Personality, and the educational and professional possi- 
bilities which appear to be at a boy’s disposal on the 
Conclusion of a secondary school course. This is. just 
the kind of effort which is most likely to cause parents 
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really to think about the boy’s career, and to prevent 
the inefficiency and unhappiness that often result from 
round pegs being thrust into square holes. Some day 
perhaps the psychologist will also be more commonly 
asked for his opinion, especially on difficult cases. 


oe Irish Educational Estimates for 1927-8 show 
little change from those of the previous year, 
whether in the Free State or in the northern counties. 
In the Free State the figures are: 
Primary Education £3,605,852 (increase 
£60,000); Secondary Education {272,600 
(increase £700); Technical Education £161,946 (increase 
£1,300). The greater part of the increase in primary 
education consists of a sum of £47,000 earmarked for 
principals and assistants in national and model schools 
paid by capitation. There is nothing as yet allocated 
for secondary teachers’ pensions. In the North the total 
for educational services is £1,794,570, a decrease of 


£8,400. 


Irish Educational 
Estimates. 


E noticed in our last number that a new association 

of educational committees has been formed in 
Northern Ireland, corresponding in educational matters 
to the general council of county councils. 


A Teachers’ This has been followed by a new 
Fedoration in Federated Council of all associations of 
ireland. teachers in Northern Ireland to promote 

the interest of teachers and education 

generally. As education is no longer, as in the 


time of the Union, controlled by separate Boards for 
primary, secondary, or technical instruction, a single 
ministry being now responsible for education as a 
whole, it is clear that the interests of the different 
sections of teachers too are brought into closer relation. 
As there is more correlation in control, so there must 
be more correlation of schools and of teachers, all 
tending to the unity of education and of the educational 
profession. At least eight associations representing 
primary, secondary, and technical teachers sent members 
last month to a meeting which was held to draft a con- 
stitution and rules for the new Council. It is thought 
that this joint Council will be more effective than 
sectional effort in solving pressing problems such as the 
function of inspection, the grading of primary schools, 
and the pension claims of secondary school teachers. 


HE Free State Ministry of Education has opened 
the first of the new preparatory schools for training 
boysand girls who are intended for the teaching profession. 
St. Kevin’s School is at Marlborough 
Hall, Glasnevin, and is for Roman 
Catholic boys. It is proposed to have a 
second similar school in Dublin for training Protestant 
boys, and others in different parts of the Free State. 
The purpose is to turn out thoroughly competent speakers 
of Irish who will be able to teach all subjects in primary 
schools through the native language. This will be 
accomplished by excluding English entirely from these 
preparatory schools, so that, after receiving a sound 
secondary education there, entirely through the medium 
of Irish, the pupils will be ready for the training colleges 
which will prepare them for their life-work as primary 
teachers. This new departure is welcomed with great 
enthusiasm by the supporters of Gaelic. President. 


Preparation for 
Teaching. 
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Cosgrave spoke of it as “ seeing our renaissance in | Mr.T. Bodkin, the well-known art critic ; two representa- 
action,” and the Minister of Education said he looked | tives of the Department of Education; and three 
upon it as a necessary step in the carrying through of | Frenchmen—M. Druot, M. Rambosson, and M. Brunot, 
what was, from the national point of view, a great | all from Paris. The committee is to give special atten- 
reform. It was not necessary to dwell on the importance | tion to the training of specialized art teachers for the 
of the college as a factor in the national life, but it | schools, and will also consider how art can be best 
would, he added, beimpossible to exaggerate theinfluence | linked up with native industries. The work of the 
of the school. The Free State policy of compulsory Irish | committee is expected to occupy it for several weeks. 

for schools is the most striking example in modern times 

of political influence in education. It is not surprising, H 
therefore, that it evolves strong criticism. Captain T 
Redmond objects to it for three reasons: (1) compul- 
sion infringed personal liberty ; Ireland did not gain 


E Dublin City Commissioners, whose work in re- 
placing the old Dublin Corporation in the control 
of the Irish capital has met with general and well-merited 
approval, have adopted a new scheme 


freedom for one section to tyrannize over another ; The Health of for the medical inspection of children 
(2) compulsion defeated itself by rendering the study sat Sengo in the Dubin eae The scheme 


of the language unpopular; and (3) the method of its 
application was working ruinous mischief in the whole 
educational system. 


contemplates the appointment of two 

permanent whole-time assistant medical officers of health 

to act as school medical officer and assistant school 

medical officer respectively, each to be assisted by two 

[F the Free State does not prosper, it is not for want | specially trained nurses. The work is to be co-ordinated 

of the advice of continental experts. The Germans | with the maternity and child welfare schemes, in order 

are running the new electricity scheme on the Shannon, | to secure a uniform system of treatment. It will begin 

the Belgians the sugar industry in | with a census of the health of all the school children of 

Torena Carlow, and the French the cleansing | Dublin, an arduous task, as every school must be visited 

of the Dublin streets. The French are | and every child examined. A record will be made and 

also to be called in to advise on the teaching of art. | kept of every child’s physical condition, with the object, 

For a new departmental committee has been appointed | by advice and prevention, of preserving the health of 

to inquire into the organization and work of the Dublin | the children. Beyond question this inspection will effect 

Metropolitan School of Art and into the teaching of | striking improvement in child-health, and will react for 

art generally in secondary and technical schools. The | good on education; if once the Dublin slums could be 

committee will consist of seven members—Mr. Dermod | cleared away and replaced by modern sanitary dwellings. 
O’Brien, President of the Royal Hibernian Academy ; | the improvement would be extraordinary. 
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The Total Solar Eclipse of June 29, 1927 


By E. O. Tancock, B.A., F.R.A.S., Wellington College 


TOTAL eclipse of the sun is an event which from the 
remotest times has aroused widespread interest and 
wonder. When mankind was ignorant of the cause of the 
phenomenon it must have been unexpected and terrifying : 
now, when the time of an eclipse can be calculated years 
beforehand to within a fraction of a minute, we are no 
longer filled with fear. We look forward to it eagerly as 
perhaps the most marvellous spectacle in Nature and a 
unique opportunity for the gaining of scientific knowledge. 
It is well known that a solar eclipse is caused by the 
moon passing between the observer and the sun. The 
nature of the three different kinds of solar eclipses and the 
conditions which give rise to them are less widely under- 
stood. To make the matter clear, we must remind our 
readers that the earth moves round the sun in a path which 
is not a circle, but an oval or ellipse departing but slightly 
from a circle. The result is that throughout the year the 
distance from the earth to the sun varies through a small 
amount; and this of course means that the apparent size 
of the sun must also vary throughout the year. We are 
nearest to the sun in January and furthest from it in July. 
The apparent size of the sun is best stated as the angle 
which its diameter appears to subtend at the observer's eye. 
Early in January this has a value of about ‘* 324 minutes 
of arc ’’; at the beginning of July it is about ‘‘ 314 minutes.” 
In the same manner the moon moving round the earth in 
an ellipse, varies during each month from about ‘ 324 to 
about 294 mirutes.” Thus, according to the positions of the 
earth and the moon—more particularly the moon—in their 
orbits, the moon, when seen centrally against the disc of 
the sun, may or may not appear large enough to cover up 
the whole of the sun. If the moon covers the whole 
of the photosphere (the bright surface which we ordinarily 
see and which we call “ the sun’’), then a total eclipse 
results. If a ring of the photosphere appears round the 
centrally placed moon the eclipse is an annular one. 
If the moon appears’ to pass across only a part of the sun’s 
disc, not centrally, the eclipse is a partial one. The facts 
may be expressed in another way: in an annular eclipse, 
the moon is so far away from the earth that its shadow does 
not reach the earth. The diagram shows the sun, and also 
the moon with its complete shadow or umbra (lined) and 


its partial shadow or penumbra (dotted). The earth is 
drawn in two positions, as a complete circle relatively 
near to the moon, and as a broken circle further away from 
the moon. When the moon’s shadow reaches the earth a 
total eclipse is seen over a narrow belt as at T. When the 
moon’s shadow fails to reach the earth, owing to the 
greater distance apart of the two bodies, an annular eclipse 
is seen as at A. In either case the eclipse will appear as a 
partial one to observers over a wide area on each side of 
the central belt. In the diagram, the bodies themselves, the 
dimensions of the eclipse, and the distances, are not drawn 
to scale. 

If the orbit of the moon and that of the earth were in the 
same plane, a solar eclipse would occur once a month, at 
the time of new moon. Actually there are never less than 
two and never more than five solar eclipses in a year. A 
large number of people believe that a total solar eclipse is 
a rare event. This is by no means true, for on the average 


there is about one total solar eclipse every two years. But 
because the width of the track of the moon’s shadow on 
the earth cannot be greater than about 170 miles, (and it is 
usually very much narrower than this), in any given place 
on the earth a total eclipse is an extremely rare event. 
Thus the last total eclipse visible in the British Isles was. 
in 1724, while the next after the eclipse of this year will not 
be till 1999. On the average there are about three total 
eclipses in a thousand years at any given station. 

The predicting of eclipses does not involve a knowledge 
of the principles of modern astronomy, for eclipses recur 
at a regular interval called the Saros, which was known to 
the Chaldeans three thousand years ago. This period is 
eighteen years eleven and one-third days. Thus the track 
is brought back to the same part of the world after fifty- 
four years. But there is a constant gradual change in the 
conditions of the eclipse, and even after fifty-four years the 
shadow does not follow exactly the same path. 

It has been stated that a total solar eclipse gives a 
unique opportunity for the advance of scientific knowledge. 
This is because it is only while the photosphere is com- 
pletely covered by the moon that the sun’s corona can be 
observed. As the moon advances from the western or right- 
hand edge of the sun, covering more and more of the sun’s 
disc, the sky becomes darker, and, as totality approaches, 
the brightest stars and planets become visible. The shadow 
of the moon rushes along the surface of the earth at a 
velocity never less than 1,000 miles an hour, and often very 
much greater (in this year’s eclipse the velocity of the. 
shadow across England will be over 5,000 miles an hour) 
and when it reaches the spot where the observer is situated 
the photosphere becomes completely covered. Round the 
black surface of the moon it is then possible to see the 
sun’s chromosphere, a glowing red atmosphere of gases of 
a depth of about 10,000 miles. Growing out from this 
atmosphere there are seen a number of flame-like objects, 
the prominences, composed mostly of glowing hydrogen 
and extending sometimes to a distance hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles beyond the rim of the sun. Except during 
totality, the chromosphere and the prominences cannot 
ordinarily be observed with the naked eye or with a tele- 
scope, though whenever the sun is shining they can be 
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observed by means of a spectroscope used in conjunction 
with a telescope. Outside the chromosphere and promi- 
nences, so long as the sun is totally eclipsed, there can be 
seen the corona, a moderately bright whitish glow extending 
to a distance sometimes greater than the apparent diameter 
of the sun. This remarkable appendage of the sun has 
never been observed except during totality : the illumina- 
tion of our atmosphere is too bright for the corona to be 
seen at any other time. It varies in form at different 
eclipses, the form depending on the state of the sun with 
respect to the eleven-year sun-spot cycle. At sun-spot 
minimum, long equatorial streamers are observed, while 
at maximum the corona is less extensive, but more uniformly 
distributed round the solar disc. The latter type may be 
expected at the June eclipse as we are now approaching 
a time of sun-spot maximum. Our knowledge of the 
corona is very limited. Its structure and composition and 
(Continued on page 314) 
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even its nature are very little understood ; and it is in the 
investigation of this part of the sun that the chief scientific 
importance of total eclipse observations is found. 

Among total eclipses, the one which visits England this 
year cannot be described as a favourable one. The greatest 
duration of totality in any eclipse under the most favourable 
conditions is just less than eight minutes; about three 
minutes is a more usual time. In the eclipse of June 29, 
totality is predicted to last for only about twenty-four 
seconds. Before and after these precious few seconds the 
corona, the chromosphere and the prominences will be 
quite invisible. The eclipse begins at about 5.30 a.m. 
summer time; totality occurs at about 6.25, and the sun 
will then be only about twelve degrees above the horizon— 
three degrees lower than its midday altitude at London in 
midwinter. The eclipse will be over by about 7.20. 
Nevertheless, if observers are so fortunate as to have 
a cloudless sky they should see the chromosphere, the 
corona, and the promin nces. The sun at this date will 
be in the constellation of Gemini. There will be two 
third magnitude stars just above the sun on the right 
and one not far distant on the left. Aldebaran will be 
nearly due east at an altitude of about 25°, Capella 
further round to the north-east at an altitude of 40°. 
Jupiter will be due south at about 36° altitude, but the 
other bright planets will be below the horizon. The aspect 
of the sky will be the same as it is at about six o’clock in 
the evening at the end of December. 

The accompanying map shows the path of the moon's 
shadow as it passes from west to east across the surface of 
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part of Wales and northern England. The shadow will be 
about 30 miles wide. Places very near the central line are 
Criccieth, Southport, Settle, and the Hartlepools ; Sunder- 
land and Fleetwood are very close to the northern limit 
of totality; Saltburn and Liverpool are just inside the 
southern limit. Expert astronomers will have decided 
beforehand how to employ their cameras and spectro- 
scopes so that not a second of totality shall be wasted. 

What advice can we give to observers who cannot make 
helpful scientific observations ? They must see the eclipse ; 
and there is a great deal to see in a very short time. One 
sometimes hears people say, ‘‘ Well, even if it isn’t total 
here, it will be very nearly so.’ This implies that they 
think that an eclipse which is very nearly total is almost 
as fine a sight as one which is total. This is quite wrong. 
Absolute totality is essential in order to get any view of 
those parts of the sun which are not seen at ordinary times. 
The strange darkening of the sky and the visibility of some 
stars in an annular or a large partial eclipse are interesting ; 
but the total eclipse is a very much more wonderful 
spectacle. But if the sky is clear, it is not necessary to be 
exactly on the central line in order to get a satisfactory 
view of the eclipse. Five miles or so on either side of the 
central line makes practically no difference in the duration 
of totality; and at Liverpool and Durham which are 
much nearer to the edge of the shadow belt than to the 
centre, the total phase is predicted to last eighteen seconds 
and twelve seconds respectively. 

The Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton, has pub- 

(Continued on page 316) 
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lished an “ Eclipse Map ” (on paper, flat, 2s. 6d.; folded, 
in covers, 3S.; cut into sections, mounted on linen and 
folded in covers, 4s.). It is on the scale of ten miles to the 
inch, and it gives all the information that is required as 
to position of central and bounding lines of the shadow- 
track, time, and altitude of sun. Roads and railways are 
clearly marked, and the chief physical features are easily 
identified, and heights above sea-level are stated. It is 
hoped that observing parties will be sent out from schools 
which are reasonably near to the area of totality. The 
University of London is making arrangements for candi- 
dates to be free of examinations on June 28 and 29 in order 
that they may see the eclipse. It is hard to give useful 
advice as to the locality where the sky is most likely to 
be clear. The best prospects seem to be on high ground 
well inland. Places near the East Coast are less suitable 
on account of the prevalence of fog. It will be seen from 
the map which we publish that the track crosses the centre 
and south of the Pennines, and any of the high land from 
Settle to Richmond seems to give the best prospect of a 
clear sky. Whether or not they use telescopes or field- 
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glasses, observers should provide themselves with deeply 
tinted or smoked glass. A photographic negative with 
varying intensity of light and darkness is very useful. 
The glass should be tested on the sun before the day of 
the eclipse. It would be as well not to look at the bright 
strip of uncovered photosphere shortly before totality, or 
the eye will be in a less sensitive state for receiving the 
delicate impressions of the corona when the eclipse becomes 
total. ' 

Of special trains or excursions there is some information 
available at the time of writing. The London and North 
Eastern Railway Company is running an excursion train 
from King’s Cross at about Io p.m. on June 28 to 
Richmond, Yorkshire; arriving in London about 9 p.m. 
on the 29th. The London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
Company is running two excursion trains to Southport, 
and is also offering very low rates for parties from various 
schools. Full particulars of these and other excursions 
will no doubt be made public in the Press. Meanwhile we 
await the day with eagerness and some anxiety. Has 
England ever been in greater need of a glorious morning ? 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FRANCE 

L’Enseignement Public devotes the hundred pages of the 
February number to the memory of its late 
In Memoriam. distinguished editor. The son of a village 
schoolmaster, and starting from the primary 
school, Paul Lapie was chosen in 1925 to fill the highest educa- 
tional post in France—the rectorship of the Academy of Paris. 
At the memorial ceremony in his honour at the Sorbonne, 
representatives of the three grades of education paid eloquent 
tribute to the man and his work. One of his most cherished 
hopes had been (we read) to see “ a union, a penetration, a closer 
fellowship between the three orders.’’ The lines of closer union 
he had already indicated in his ‘‘ Sketch of a plan of general 
reform in our national education, which shall institute a 
régime of democratic justice, and make the worth of the child the 
essential factor in its progressive education.” Of this plan the 
two basic principles are laid down as axiomatic: “ All French- 
men of comparable worth have an equal right to the best educa- 
tion,” and “ Any system which offers unequal opportunities, and 
attaches privileges not to worth but to fortune, must be 

condemned.” 

Very striking are the unofficial appreciations by eminent 
colleagues and friends of Lapie’s many-sided 
activities. : But to us, who hardly knew his 
name, most interesting of all is an address 
(here printed in full) he delivered in Harvard last September, 
to the International Congress of Philosophy, on Moral Education 
in French Schools. A champion of “ lay morality ” (he was 
often spoken of as a “lay saint’’) his address is a succinct 
history, a penetrating analysis, and a burning defence. We quote 
one revealing paragraph: ‘‘ Whenever, in the last forty years, 
juvenile crime has seemed to be increasing, the easy cry has 
been raised—' It is the fault of the lay school.’ But no proof 
is forthcoming. Minute and methodical investigation, indeed, 
proves the contrary—proves conclusively that the young 
criminals come for the most part from families either dis- 
possessed by economic crises, or disintegrated by death or 
divorce. Children thus thrown on themselves too often break 
away from the school and escape its influence. It cannot there- 
fore be held responsible for their crimes.” Of such minute and 

methodical investigation, involving months of the closest appli- 
cation, Lapie, when Director of Primary Education, was often 

not only the initiator, but chief organizer. Distinguished alike 
in philosophy and sociology (to him is largely owing the recent 
development of the Colleges des Nations—so pregnant for world- 
peace), he will be chiefly remembered, as he would have chosen 
to be remembered, for his services to education—" the all-round 
preparation for life.”’ 

Towards the end of last year a ministerial decree sanctioned 

the admission, in certain circumstances, of a 


A Lay Saint.. 


The Thin End. limited number of girls to all lower secondary 
boys’ schools (collèges) with not more than 
150 pupils. That permission has now been extended by the 


raising of the number limit to 200—a total, however, not to be 
exceeded by boys and girls together. The Journal des Débats 


comments: -‘‘ In small centres where no secondary education 
for girls exists, the boys’ schools are thus gradually becoming 
mixed. This beginning of co-education, in a limited field and 
under strict control, has been very encouraging.” 

The secondary teachers of Paris (men and women) recently 
issued a declaration that if by March 31 there 
had been no satisfactory readjustment of 
salaries, they would request their representa- 
tives to resign from all official bodies, and would consider further 
forms of protest. We understand (but have seen no official 
confirmation) that the resignation has actually taken place. 


A Protest. 


SWITZERLAND 


Local Education Days are becoming the fashion. Last year 
Lausanne devoted two to certain hindrances 
to education, and last month two more to 
certain aids (collective work, educational 
games, family life, art, religion). Earlier in the year Neuchatel 
discussed in one day the problem of the education of girls for 
maternity and citizenship. 
The International Bureau of Education has recently issued a 
searching questionnaire on Patriotism, ad- 
panhat is, dressed to adults of all countries. It is felt 
that the sociological and psychological bases 
of the various emotions loosely classed together under that time- 
worn battle-cry have never yet been systematically investigated. 
Copies may be obtained from 4 Rue Charles Bonnet, Geneva. 
We owe these notes to the Educateur, the admirable fortnightlv 
organ of the Institut Jean Jacques Rousseau, invaluable to all 
interested in the forward movement in education. (Annual 
subscription, 1o francs.) Recent numbers have naturally had 
echoes of the Pestalozzi Centenary. One of the most interesting 
is the decision of some of the Swiss Women’s Societies to raise 
a fitting monument to the memory of Pestalozzi’s wife, who died 
at Yverdon in 1815, after nearly fifty years of devoted and 
inspiring companionship. 


Education Days. 


CANADA 


The following note is based on a recent article in The School, 
the monthly organ of the Ontario College of 
Education. For hundreds of miles along the 
immense stretches of railway in Ontario (a 
thousand miles square) there are neither cities, towns, nor 
villages. ‘There are therefore no schools. Yet there is a big. 
scattered, shifting population of men and women, boys and girls 
—out of reach even of the correspondence classes inaugurated last 
year for the benefit of isolated families. A further step has now 
been taken, and the Minister of Education, with the co-operation 
of the railway companies, has set up two travelling schools on 
wheels. ‘‘ Half of each car is fitted up as a schoolroom. There 
are a dozen desks of various sizes, a blackboard; two bookcases, 
one with books for children and one intended as a travelling 
library for adults ; a globe, maps, and even a school bell. Next 
(Continued on page 318) 
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Elementary Book-keeping for Day & Evening Classes 
By D. MACARA, B.Com., Commercial Master, Aberdeen Intermediate 
Schools. 160 pages. Limp cloth, Is. 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S 


Student’s History of England and Great Britain 
NEW EDITION. REVISED TO DATE. 62. 


Part I.—55 B.C. to A.D. 1485, 3s. 6d.; II.—1485 to 1924, 4s. 
Section 1, 1056 to 1485; 2, 1485 to 1714; 3, 1688 to 1924. Each 2s. 6d. 


The Best and Cheapest School Dictionary in the Market. 


Chambers’s Etymological Dictio 
Greatly Enlarged Edition, containing oppiemeni of 85 additional 
pages embodying all the most recent words. 
694 pages. Limp, 2s. net. Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN PRECIS 
AND GENERAL ENGLISH 

By H. R. HARRIES, M.A., Senior English Master, 

Richmond County School. 


A volume on entirely new covering much fresh ground. 
Exercises, directed towards roc: Br and criticism as well as 
condensation, are a feature. Probable price, 2s. 6d. 


A MODERN HANDBOOK OF THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 
By R. B. HENDERSON, M.A., Headmaster of 


Alleyn’s School. With an Introduction by Prof. 
KENNETT, D.D. 

An examination of the problems of the Old Testament, and in 
particular those presented by the Pentateuch, from the historical 
standpoint for the Upper Forms of schools. 

Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ATTIC LIFE: Extracts from the Private 
Orations of Demosthenes 
Arranged by C. W. BATY, B.A., Master at Bedford 
School. With an Introduction by the Headmaster of 
Bedford School. 


Designed as a reader for upper forms and for so ah ivate reading. 
Each extract is prefaced y Aaa a commentary exp rat a g the circum- 
stances under hich it was 


Cloth eee 3s. 6d. 


TEST PAPERS IN GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 
Compiled by R. W. FINN, B.A. Forty papers, care- 
fully graded, and covering a wide range of subjects. 
Paper, 9d. Key (sold to teachers and private students 
only), 1s. net. 


CANADA: The Great River, the Lands 
and the Men 
By M. I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc., F.R.G.S., author of 


“The Mediterranean Lands,” &c. With illustrations 
and maps. 
‘“ Canada takes on a fresh significance from her acute and 


imaginative study.”—Morning Post. 
“ A book all teachers should read.’’"—Teacher's World. 


12s. 6d. net. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSESSESEESESESSESESCOSCEEEESEEEEEEEEESE 


THE ADVENTURE OF MAN: 


A Brief History of the World 
By F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A., History Master at the 
Perse School. Over fifty per cent. of the English 
Secondary Schools asked to see it within four months 


of publication. 
a Se TAE SO een the highest praise."’ 


With illustrations and maps, 8s. 


By A. PRATT, B.A., B.Sc., Science Master at Brockley 
School. With many diagrams, suggestions for experi- 
ments, and questions covering the whole field of 
examination syllabuses. 
Some teachers’ immediate opinions: 
“ Admirably satisfies the need for which the author has written.” 


“ An admirable compilation.” 
“ The best book I have come across.” 


Cloth boards, $s. 6d. 


Write for Full Catalogue and Specimens 
22 Berners Street, London, W.1 
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to the schoolroom is the teacher’s bedroom, and beyond that, the 
kitchen. Along each of the two railway divisions there will be 
six or seven points of call for the school. At some it will remain 
three days, at others six, depending on the number of pupils. 
Provision is not made for more than twelve pupils, for where 
more than this are gathered together, a regular school section will 


be established, and a portable or permanent school provided. 
All the points of call will be visited at least once a month. Be- 
tween sessions, provision will be made to continue the instruction 
by printed directions.” These travelling schools have had an 
enthusiastic welcome, and already there are requests from adults 
for similar evening classes. 


Varia 


The Board of Education proposes to publish a subject list of 
the books, pamphlets, papers, and periodicals dealing with psy- 
chological tests contained in its Library at Whitehall, provided 
sufficient promises of subscriptions are received. The subscrip- 
tion is fixed at sixteen shillings per copy, the price on publication 
to be one pound net. 

* + 
The Annual Dinner of the British Science Guild will be held 
at the Criterion Restaurant, London, on Thursday, May 12. 
Particulars may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
The British Science Guild, 6 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 
$ * 


+ 


We have received the programme of the Second Annual 
Conference of the Electrical Association for Women to be held 
on May 11 and 12, at the Hotel Cecil, London. 

* k * 

A course of six lectures by the Very Rev. W. R. Inge, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Religion,” is announced by 
the British Institute of Philosophical Studies. The course com- 
mences on May 12 at 5.45 p.m. at the Royal Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. The fee for the course is 12s. 6d., 
but teachers in schools maintained or aided by Local Education 
Authorities may be registered at half fees. 

* $ * 

The Second Reports of the Standing Joint Committees on 
Scales of Salaries for Teachers in Secondary Schools, Technical, 
and Art Schools, and Public Elementary Schools, have now 
been published. Copies of the reports, price 3d. each, may be 
obtained from H.M. Stationery Office. 

s * * 

Pamphlets giving full details of the camps for school girls 
for 1927 have been issued by the Federation of University 
Women’s “‘ Camp ” for Schoolgirls, 170 Victoria Street, London, 


S.W.1. In 1926 there were over 1,100 girls in camps arranged 

by the Federation, representing 242 schools. These figures bear 

excellent testimony to the efficient organization of the camps. 
k * k 


ANIMALS’ WELFARE WEEK is this year being observed from 
Sunday, May 1 to Saturday, May 7. Demonstrations have been 
arranged in many towns, and for London the following are 
included: On Tuesday, May 3, at Mortimer Hall, Mortimer 
Street, W. 1, at 11 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. a Conference of Animals’ 
Welfare Societies on ‘‘ United Support of Parliamentary Measures 
for Animals ” will be held. On Saturday, May 7, at 3 p.m., an 
open-air meeting, in which a number of societies will take part, 
will be held in Hyde Park. 

+ 


* s 


The British Broadcasting Corporation has arranged a Debate 
(which will be broadcast) between Mr. J. L. Garvin, and Mr. 
Beverley Nichols on the question—‘' What is the Best Age ?”’ 
on Monday, May 2, at 9.20 p.m., at The Fyvie Hall, the Polv- 
technic, 309 Regent Street, W. 1. Sir Geoffrey Butler, K.B.E., 
M.P., will take the Chair. 


* + * 


We have received a copy of an article ‘‘ The Progress of 
Education in England ” by Mr. S. Reeves, reprinted from the 
Sociological Review of January, 1927. 

+ $ + 


Those who are interested in the origin of our popular supersti- 
tions and beliefs will be glad to know that a cheap edition of 
Mr. J. W. Wickwar’s “ Witchcraft and the Black Art ’’ is to be 
published in a few days by Messrs. Herbert Jenkins. He gives 
a vivid description of the ‘“‘ coven ” or meeting of witches, and 
traces the craft back to the fourth century, an earlier period than 
is commonly supposed. The Folklore and psychology of the 
subject receive full attention. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. BynG KENRICK, Chairman of the Birmingham 
Education Committee, is to be President of the Association 
of Education Committees for the year 1927-8. He will 
take up office at the Annual Conference to be held on 
June 9-10 in the Caxton Hall, Westminster. 

* $ * 


Mr. C. O. G. Dovie, the recently appointed secretary to 
University College, London, is an old boy of Rugby. Since 
1919 he has served on the staff at the Board of Education. 

* * * 


Mr. J. T. DAUGHTON, assistant master at Bishop's 
Stortford College, takes up the headmastership of Brigg 
Grammar School at the beginning of the summer term in 
succession to Mr. H. E. Bryant, who is retiring after holding 
office for seventeen years. 

* * * 


THE Rev. L. Van Vestraut, who has for several years 
been chief assistant in the Testing Department at Faraday 
House Electrical Engineering College, has been appointed 
Registrar. Mr. Vestraut is an old student of the College, 
and was head student of his year. He afterwards went to 
Cambridge University, where he took a first class in the 
Theological Tripos. 

* * = 

By the passing away of the Rev. Robert Wix, founder 
and former headmaster of St. George’s School, Harpenden, 
a truly Christian man, of lovable personality, has been 
removed. Mr. Wix was above all things an ardent Church- 


man, and the Festival of the Church’s Year on which he 
laid the greatest stress was naturally that of Easter. 
Whatever the date of that Feast might be, the school term 
never ended before its celebration. Lent was kept at the 
school with austerity, so that the joy of Easter was a very 
real one for the pupils of the school. After early Mass there 
was a very excellent breakfast provided, not only for the 
present pupils but for numerous “ old boys,” and a con- 
siderable number of parents of present boys. Every one 
received a gift, not of great intrinsic value, perhaps, but 
still the large number must have made a sore inroad on 
the Head’s pocket. Mr. Wix was one of the most generous 
of men. Indeed, it was said that a parent had only to assure 
him that he really could not pay the fees for the current 
term for the Head to go without. Mr. Wix was very popular 
with both boys and staff, and a great part of his time was 
taken up in corresponding with old boys scattered through- 
out the length and breadth of the world. And how many an 
old Harpendian, in days of doubt and difficulty; must 
have been cheered and helped by a letter in the violet 
ink which he affected. Commencing the school with an 
ample fortune, Mr. Wix spent the whole of it in founding 
and carrying on a school which turned out not a few good 
and worthy Christian men. 
* s & 

Dr. C. E. Ashford, M.V.O., C.B., is retiring at the end of 
the summer term, under the age limit, from the headmaster- 
ship of the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. He is an 

(Continued on page 320) 
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4,5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.1 


A NEW SERIES OF ENGLISH 
TEXTS 


THE SOCRATES BOOKLETS 
General Editor: H. M. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 96 pp. Paper, Is. each; Cloth, Is. 3d. each. 
This new series of English Literature booklets aims at developing a 
proper appreciation of prose and poetry by the asking and answering of 
carefully planned questions. Its title is suggested by the words of 


Socrates, ‘‘ Without anyone teaching him he recover his knowledge 
by himself, if he is only asked questions.” 


Addison: Selected Essays. Dryden’s Chaucer. Edited by 
Edited by G. A. SHELDON, M.A. W R. MACKLIN, B.A. 


Milton : Paradise Lost, Books | Coleridge: Selected Poems 
1, 2, and 3. Edited by H. M. and Prose of. Edited by R. B. 
MARGOLIOUTH, M.A HALES, M.A. 


Ben Jonson: Epiccene, or The Keats : ected Poe ted 
Silent Woman. Edited by seg H. g Apen ehar aA. 


W R. MACELIN, B.A. 

G : A Journe Wordsworth: Lyrical Ballads. 
Misala ge 1663. x Edited ha Edited by H. M. MARGOLIOUTH, 
H. M. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A. M.A. 

Eighteenth Century Letters. | Via Lyrica: An Anthology. 
Edited by Y. W. CANN, B.A. Edited by J W. TURNER, B.A, 

De ey: Milton: Comus and other 


scences 
of Boyhood. Edited by Poems. Edited by Prof. L. W. 
H. E. M. ICELY, M.A. HORROX. 


Goldsmith : She St to Marlowe : Scenes from Tam- 
Conquer; and Retaliation. burlaine, Dr. Faustus, &c. 
Edited by E. W. WILTON, B.A. Edited by Prof. A. A COCK. 


“It is difficult to speak sufficiently highly of these booklets . . . the 
questions are excellent.’’—School Guardian. 


NEW BOOKS 


4,5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 1 


F- 


FRENCH 
LIVRE DES PETITS 


By C. H. LEATHER, B.A., and RENÉ TALLARD, L.-ès-L, 


For Beginners. 48 pp. One full-page plate in colour and many illus- 
trations in the text. Demy 8vo. Limp cloth. Price is. 4d. 


Twelve of the twenty lessons describe the amusing adventures of Jean 
and Marie. The same material is repeated, with modifications, over and . 
over again, in an interesting manner. The Vocabulary is limited to a 
hundred and seventy words, the great majority of which are of one or two 
syllables only. 


Pronunciation Chart.—Monosyllabic words are classified according 
to vowel-sound. Vowel-sounds only are indicated in phonetic script 


The book forms a suitable introduction to ‘‘ Lisons et Parlons,” 
eo tosh Year Course, primarily intended for use in Secondary 
oo s. 


LISONS ET PARLONS! 


COURS DE PREMIÈRE ANNÉE 
By C. H. LEATHER, B.A., and RENÉ TALLARD, L.-ès-L. 
Large crown 8vo. Cloth. With 24 illustrations. Price 2s. 


A new first-year French book, produced by the happy collaboration of 
two practical teachers. The work is carefully pronunciation is 
dealt with by the phonetic system, and there are new and valuable ideas 
for the teaching of grammar, oral French, and poetry. 


“A bia teas, rarse and carefully uated year’s work in French, 
Children who follow this through under a capable teacher will have laid 
a PET soe foundation an a useful vocabulary.” 


have acqu 
dwcation, 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Next Session begins 
September 30, 1927 


Candidates for admission in the Session 1927-28 

should apply at once to the REGISTRAR OF THE 

UNIVERSITY, from whom copies of the General 

Prospectus or special Departmental Prospectuses 
may be obtained. 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. I. 
Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, 
and the Examinations of other qualifying bodies. 


Clinical Instruction is given at the Royal Free, National, 
Cancer, Moorfields, Elizabeth Garrett Anderson, and South 
London Hospitals. 


Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to 
Students after qualification. 


Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 
Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes, awarded annually. 
Residence arrangements for students. 


Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the 
Warden and Secretary, Miss L. M. BROOKS. 


FLORENCE E. BARRETT, C.B.E., M.S., M.D., Dean. 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE s [ECHNOLOGY 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A.(Oxon.). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) in the Faculty of Technology, in the following Depart- 
ments : 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech.). 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. MILEs WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc.). 


MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING 
(G. S. CotEman, D.Sc.). 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY, including General Chemical 
Technology, Chemistry of Textiles (Bleaching, Dyeing, 
Printing, and Finishing), Paper Manufacture, Metallurgy 
and Assaying, Chemical Technology of Brewing, Electro- 
Chemistry, Photography, Colouring Matters, Foodstufis, 
and Fuels (Prof. F. L. Pyman, D.Sc., F.R.S.). 


TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. ŒE. Morton, 
M.Sc.Tech.). 


Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 
REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. 
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old pupil of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, and 
graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, as eleventh 
Wrangler in the Mathematics Tripos and with a first-class 
in the Natural Science Tripos. After a period of two vears 
as demonstrator in the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge, 
he took up teaching and served as an assistant master at 
Clifton and at Harrow. In 1903 he accepted appointment 
as headmaster of the Royal Naval College, Osborne, and was 
largely responsible in organizing the new system of education 
for naval officers. He became headmaster at Dartford two 
years later. 
* * * 

Mr W. W. McCKECHNIE has been appointed Second 

Secretary to the Scottish Education Department, in suc- 
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cession to Mr. G. W. Alexander, who retires from the post 
at the end of the Easter term. 


* a * 


Mr. H. L. O. FLECKER, who is to succeed Mr. C. H. 
Greene as Headmaster of Berkhamsted School at the end 
of the summer term, is at present Master of the Old, or 
‘“ C” House in College at Marlborough. He graduated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and during the war saw active 
service in Mesopotamia. He is only thirty years of age and 
is the son of the Rev. W. H. Flecker, formerly Headmaster 
of Dean Close School, Cheltenham, and brother of the late 
James E. Flecker, the author of ‘‘ Hassan.” 


ONLOOKER. 


R. F. Cholmeley, O.B.E., M.A., 


Officier de l'instruction publique. Head Master of Owen’s School 


AN APPRECIATION 


PPRECIATIONS are in general decorators’ jobs, 
but painting the lily and gilding refined gold we are 
warned against. It is certain that no educational leader 
of our times has earned:a higher reputation, or sought its 
recognition less, than Cholmeley of Owen's. The utmost 
his friends can do is to unite in singing his praises without 
his consent. Lord Eustace Percy has recently hummed the 
tune, and as community singing is popular we may be 
allowed to join in harmonious tribute to a great 
schoolmaster, whom Local Education Authorities also 
admire, and the recognition of whose service to education 
by the French Government gave all English teachers 
pleasure. 

It was perhaps a freedom of speech to call the son of 
an English country parson a “son of the manse” as an 
educational journal did recently. Certainly Cholmeley’s 
orthodox career at Marlborough and Corpus Christi, with 
a subsequent assistant mastership at Eton, were not the 
preparation from which one would have expected the 
brilliant debate on the side of day schools as against the 
boarding school system. But personality is always the surd 
of life’s equations. Genius is surprising, and Cholmeley has 
never had to imitate any one in order to be original. He 
has great gifts, like the Athenian sophist, ‘‘ grammarian, 
orator, mathematician, athlete, augur, gymnast, physician 
and sage.” One is not quite sure of the “ mathematician ”’ 
as in the case of his prototype, but certainly he understands 
differentiations and variations, permutations and co-ordin- 
ates, and one has repeatedly seen him at work getting the 
highest common factor out of a joint committee or 
reducing to its lowest terms a wordy resolution. His 
addresses on education have the distinction of a scholar 
with a humanity so many pedagogues lack. His writings 
have always charm and lucidity. You never know what 
new book he is reading—it might be “ Testing Pilate ” or 
“ The Century of Hope ” ; but you may be certain that he 
will find in it a fresh illustration and a new grace to 
emphasize his general broad and tolerant views on 
education. He has united all his colleagues in the secondary 
schools, head mistresses, assistant mistresses, head masters 
and assistant masters, so that there is now a compactness 
and friendship in this field of work. And his ambition has 
always been to extend this understanding to include 
elementary and technical confréres as well. He is most 
likely to secure it as he has the fullest confidence of all. 
His own educational advantages have made him more 
generous to those less fortunate. His training has been 
so much in the aristocracy of letters that you will find him 
a keen democrat on social matters. Nothing is too good 
for the children of the poorest. His advice to his brethren 
might be put in the words of another great leader, 
Sanderson of Oundle, whom in heart he so much resembles. 


“ Be true to yourselves, suffer no artifice or artificial 
understanding to throw dust in your eyes. Do not struggle 
for a static victory. Do not struggle for your own recog- 
nition or for the mere appearance of knowledge, rather 
struggle to enter into the kingdom of service.” 

Cholmeley remains for us in this kingdom, a champion 
of clear thinking and upright dealing, both generous and 
gracious—a leader and a conciliator, never shirking a 
duty or omitting a kindness. His contribution to English 
educational thought and polity is a great and permanent 
gift to the causes most of us hold dear. 


Mr. R. F. Cholmeley was educated at Marlborough College and 
Corpus Christi, Oxford. He graduated with second class Lit. 
Hum. in 1885 and, after a short period of service at Eton, he 
was appointed to the staff of St. Paul’s School in 1886. In 1909 
he succeeded Mr. Easterbrook as headmaster of Dame Owen's 
School, Islington. As an assistant master he took a prominent 
part in the work of the Assistant Masters’ Association. Later he 
acted as Joint Hon. Sec. of the Headmasters’ Association for many 
years. He has been President of the Headmasters’ Association 
on two occasions, and he has held the office of Chairman to the 
Joint Committee of the Four Secondary Associations since 1918. 
As Chairman of the Teachers’ Panel of the Secondary Burnham 
Committee since 1919, he has rendered excellent service to the 
secondary branch of the teaching profession. He retired from 
Owen's at the end of last term, and his portrait by Mr. G. Spencer 
Watson has been hung in the school hall, which was opened last 
term, after many years of special endeavour on his part. 


ViITAMINS.—When patent foods and similar preparations are 
advertised as containing certain vitamins, it suggests that con- 
siderable interest is being taken by the public in these accessory 
food substances, and it is well to have a review in non-technical 
terms of the position which they now occupy. Four vitamins 
are now definitely recognized: fat-soluble A, the growth vita- 
min; water-soluble B, which gives protection against beri-beri ; 
water-soluble C, the anti-scorbutic vitamin ; and fat-soluble D, 
which is concerned in protection against rickets. To these has 
recently been added vitamin E, discovered by Evans and Bishop, 
of the University of California, and its effects, or rather the effects 
of a deficiency of the new vitamin, are described by Dr. W. P. 
Kennedy, of the University of Edinburgh, in the April issue of 
Science Progress. In the absence of vitamin E, the reproduction 
of rodents is seriously affected ; in the males, there is progressive 
degeneration of the testicular tissue, while in the females, 
although the ovaries seem little affected, developing embryos 
die and are absorbed. Females generally become normal if 
given small quantities of lettuce leaves, wheat embryo, oats, ox 
check or liver, milk fat, cotton seed, or various vegetable oils ; 
males do not recover. The new vitamin complex seems likelv 
to be of considerable importance if it can be shown that it 
affects the reproduction, for example, of farm animals. 
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DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


On all School, Laboratory, Lidrary, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) (BRITISH MADE.) 


g It is IMPORTANT to poly that ONE APPLICATION of “ Florigene”” ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT for 2 TO 12 MONTHS, 
traffic, during each Sweeping (without octane of any kind) but also throughout all the intervening periods— 
which is of greater Nam ir importance. ‘‘Florigene’’ is also easily applied and saves time, labour, and money. 


These sanitary, labour-saving, and economic a-r A eegehae 4 are NOT attained by sweeping-powders 
or any other method. 


(Established over 25 years) Send for Particulars and Medical Reports i the Sole Manufacturers: (Established over 25 years) 
The “DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, The Colonial Governments, County and Borough Education Authorities, ac. 


geyser GgE MIE MGI HOG IEF MO GE HOM GRE RTE E EEO 


“WORK AND PLAY 
OUT OF SCHOOL” 


INTRODUCTION. By the Rev. C. A. Attncron, D.D., Headmaster of Eton. 
[January, 1927. 
NATURE STUDY. Excursions and Field Work. Organization and Value of 
Excursions. Gardening. By CrorıLpe von Wyss, F.L.S., London Day Training 
College. [ February, 1927. 


INDOOR NATURAL HISTORY. Utilization of Data and Material collected during 
Excursions and Field Work. By L. G. Perrson, B.A., Marlborough College. 
[ March, 1927. 


ATHLETICS. Games, Sports, Boxing, Boating, Swimming. By Major H. J. Sexsy, 
M.C., B.Sc., Hon. Organizing Secretary, Oxfordshire Schools’ Sports Association. 

(April, 1927. 

BOOKS and READING. By F. H. Doucury, Author of “ Education and The Spirit.” 

[May, 1927. 


HANDWORK. Woodwork, Carving, Metal Work, Models, Hobbies. By J Lioyp, 
A.C.P., F. Coll. H., Headmaster Rhondda Junior ‘Technical School. 


PHOTOGRAPHY and ART. 
WIRELESS. O.T.C. Cadets and Camping. Girl Guides, Boy Scouts. 


SOCIETIES. Organization and Objects. By J. L. Paron, M.A., Memorial College 
and Normal School, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Sometime High Master of 
Manchester Grammar School. 


MUSIC. Vocal and Instrumental, Orchestral. | DRAMA. 
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New English Texts. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS 


Edited by W. H. D. Rousg, Litt.D., 
Headmaster of the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge 
Limp cloth covers. 10d. each. 
Stories Tom the Mabinogion. Moby Dick; or, The Whale. 
the Son of Erbin” By HERMAN MELVILLE. 
and “ Killich and Olwen.” - | Plutarch’s Lives of Themis- 
Passages from the Diary of tocles and Pericles. North's 
Samuel Pepys. 1665-6. Translation. 
The Story of Sir Roger de Plutarch’s Life of Pompey. 
Coverley. From The Spectator. North's Translation. 
Sintram and his Companions. | The Gentle Craft. By THOMAS 
By DE LA MOTTE-FOUQUE. DELONEY. 


Complete List of 125 titles on application. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. on price of Biackie'’s English Texts 
has been reduced to 10d. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


A list of Prose Texts from Blackie & Son’s Catalogue recom- 
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Work and Play Out of School 


*V.—BOOKS AND READING 


By F. H. DouGnuty, Author of ‘‘ Education and the 
Spirit,” &c. 
R. ALINGTON in his introductory article extended 
his sympathy to the writer who was to deal with 
“ Photography and Art.” I feel that I want to claim a 
share, at least, of that sympathy for myself. For how can 
one think of organization in so private and personal a 
matter as reading ? Nor does one approach gladly the task 
of reducing what is primarily a source of pleasure to the 
common denominator of arid pedagogical principle. Yet 
at the same time no teacher feels that he can afford entirely 
to rule out of his reckoning so obviously important a factor 
in the unfolding of personality. The days when the pupil’s 
private reading (and private life generally) was no one’s 
concern, when education was merely schooling and any- 
thing (with the single exception of athletics) outside that 
narrow circle no part of a teacher’s business, are gone, 
and gone, one hopes, for ever. 

This does not mean that the pupil’s private life is 
henceforth to be a matter of public view and scholastic 
regimentation. It means, primarily, that the old, crudely 
intellectual conception of the process of education has 
passed. We are coming to realize that there are powerful 
creative forces within the child; a powerful urge towards 
the development of the unique personality that is each 
child’s birthright. This development is the pupil’s primary 
business, and we are beginning to realize that it is safer, 
on the whole, to trust to this urge, rather than entirely 
to schemes of external direction and authority. It is the 
teacher's business therefore to see that every opportunity 
is given to the pupil to achieve its fullest possible develop- 
ment. The pupil, we will assume, wishes to read ; he must 
be assisted, and, so far as is necessary or expedient, directed. 
That is the only possible basis from which to begin a dis- 
cussion of books and reading. And it must be noted that 
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in this question of books and reading it is of far greater 
importance that we should get the right attitude towards 
it, than that we should devise elaborate machinery for its 
regimentation. If we know exactly what we want to do, 
ways and means will suggest themselves. It is fatally 
easy in this matter entirely to defeat one’s own ends. 

We may, conveniently for our immediate purpose, 
divide books into two classes; the informative and the 
purely aesthetic. The first comprises those books that are 
read primarily for the information to be gained, the second 
those that are “ literature.” At the one extreme may stand 
Whitaker’s Almanac, at the other Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
and between them stretches an infinite range of insensible 
gradations. But assuming a clear line of demarcation, we 
may say that so far as the former class is concerned, the 
use of such books is primarily a question for the several 
specialist teachers,* and these should not only know 
exactly what literature is available, but have a direct 
voice in its choice, organization, and use. In the study of 
history for example, the ‘* subject ” library (or its equiva- 
lent) is an obvious necessity ; the suggesting of books 
(including that vital adjunct of history teaching, the novel), 
that may throw light upon, or provide fuller information 
in, whatever period may be under review, is a part of the 
teaching that none to-day would omit. 

Further, the training in the use of books and of libraries, 
the training in the search for and collation of data, the 
organization of research, individual or collective, are all 
methods of teaching of which one hears much to-day, 
and all concern, or may very well concern, the question 
of the use of leisure time. Little need therefore be said of 
this; whatever voluntary and “ outside’’ reading of this 
character is done will depend chiefly upon the individual 
preference of the pupil, but also upon the ability of the 
teacher to stimulate an interest that reaches out beyond 
the mere subject-matter of the set lessons. It will, in 
general, resolve itself into a training in the use of books as 
a means of acquiring knowledge; and it may be said that 
work of this nature is comparable with the field and 
practical work done in those subjects whose material 
is not found chiefly in books, but is objective and physical ; 
these activities each provide an escape from the cramping 
text-book, a tentative launching-forth on the wide ocean 
of knowledge; they appeal to different types and tem- 
peraments—that is the only essential difference. 

Turning now to literature proper we find no such clearly 
marked avenues of approach. We are not so very far 
removed from the days when English literature had 
practically speaking no place in the school, except such 
place as certain exceptional teachers out of sheer love, 
and in their own time (or in time stolen from other subjects) 
made for it. In general the pupil left the school as innocent 
of any love for, or even knowledge of, his own literature 
as he entered it. One might indeed go higher than the 
school, for a recent writer who left Oxford with a dis- 
tinguished record has avowed that he found himself 
“ literally aghast at his own abysmal ignorance of English 
literature ” . . . and other things. 
is, however (as one may observe merely from publishers’ 
announcements) rapidly changing. In those days the 
reading boy (I am speaking of literature, not mere text- 
book study) was likely to be regarded as a queer fish, and 
as such to be avoided (and possibly despised) by those who 
could not comprehend so quaint a deviation from the 
customs of the herd. And very often he really was a queer 
fish.t To-day that same boy is in a position, through the 
medium of literary and debating society, school magazine, 
and the consequent prestige of literary knowledge and skill, 
to demonstrate a superiority which, while not perhaps 
so glorious as superiority upon the sports field, is never- 
theless, something. 

So it is quite clear that the question of private reading 
is coming within the sphere of pedagogical politics. The 


* See the article in this series by Mr. Peirson (March), 
¢ Cf in another connexion Martin in ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’ 
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subject most nearly affecting, and affected by it, is English. 
One cannot pretend that the teaching of English (and 
a fortiori the training in literary appreciation) is all that 
might be desired. The whole question of the relationship 
of art to education is a perennial source of pedagogical 
argument (peccarz), and it will never be theoretically 
determined. But none would deny that through the 
medium of literature (the most easily accessible art-form) 
the mind can be broadened, the emotions quickened, and 
education, instead of being a barren intellectual affair, 
made human—" in touch with life at all points,” as the 
phrase goes. 

The difficulties in the way of training in literary appre- 
ciation are many and formidable; first the difficulty of 
keeping technique and style in their due subsidiary place 
to vision or aesthesis (which is, in effect, the difficulty of 
finding the right teachers) ; the second is found in the fact 
that the teacher has to work with one eye on the syllabus 
and the other on the examiner. Here, therefore, we find 
the reading of the leisure hour assuming its great impor- 
tance, for neither of these difficulties exists. The pupil will 
read for his own pleasure, untroubled by distracting con- 
siderations as to who wrote the thing, and where, 
and why, and how, and so forth—considerations of 
importance in their due place, but in any event secondary. 
He is to read that he may please and edify himself, and not 
to please (and edify) some examiner who may (and as 
frequently, may not) understand what the real function 
of literature is. 

While, however, we argue so interminably, and (as we 
hope) so sapiently, upon these and kindred topics, our 
problem has been finding its own solution, and this we 
must pause awhile to consider. The pupil is, in whatever 
time may be left to him after he has satisfied the demands 
of his teachers in preparation,* and of his body in sport, 
reading. What is he reading ? And why? These are not 
easy questions to answer. Prof. Bronson of Brown 
University, U.S.A., tells us that “ many of our high school 
youths are leading a double life in things literary ; in the 
class room Dr. Jekyll studies the lofty idealism of ‘ Comus ' 
or ‘ Paradise Lost’; outside, Mr. Hyde revels in the 
yellow journalism and the flashy novel; and in many 
cases Dr. Jekyll does not even realize that he has changed 
into another and lower being.” So, apparently, we are 
deprived of the comfortable assurance that we have but 
to make our plans and seek means of putting them into 
operation; plans have apparently already been made; 
there is, shall we say, an enemy in our very camp. 

To what extent this reading of the baser sort goes on 
it is impossible to say t; the teacher must discover for 
himself. In general I am disposed to think that it is more 
likely to be exaggerated than underestimated. But seeing 
that 80,000,000 of these books and papers are absorbed 
annually, we must at least face the possibility that the 
Shakespeares and Miltons in our pupils’ bags and lockers 
may at times rub shoulders with strange companions. 
It is quite easy to make out a case for such books; Mr. 
Chesterton, characteristically enough, has done so (“A 
Defence of the Penny Dreadful”); but no case could 
possibly be made out for their retention as a permanent 
dietary. It makes no difference that these books tend to 
grow in size; achieve stiff covers with gold lettering ; 
assume a brilliantly chromatic and catastrophic wrapper 
and a price of seven shillings and sixpence. They are 
things that he who is to acquire real taste must grow out 
of, and must be assisted to grow out of. But it can be quite 
well shown that a reasonable and practicable ‘‘ ladder ” 
of English literature can be constructed entirely without 
their aid. This said, two facts remain; the first is this: 
even should a teacher be making no effort to direct the 
private reading of his pupils, this will not mean that no 


* A non-professional friend observed to me recently that most of the “ High- 
school ’’ pupils he saw in train and in tram appeared either to be talking about 
school work, or doing it. 

¢t I include in this condemnation a good deal of literature that the boy may 
quite possibly find in his own school library. 
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reading is being undertaken. The second I give in the words 
of the English Report: ‘‘ The teacher who means the 
effect of his work to be lasting will start from the children 
themselves, recognizing that even though what they read 
may be rubbish, their being willing to read at all is a 
definite asset.” 

Parenthetically it may be observed—or at least sug- 
gested—that the real source of the demand for much of 
the particular kind of “ literature ” we are discussing, is 
simply that it provides a vicarious satisfaction for 
suppressed wishes or desires ; it is the direct outcome of a 
repressed, incomplete or otherwise unsatisfying mental 
life. In proportion therefore, as the school provides satis- 
faction for the boy’s real personality (the psycho-analyst’s 
‘unconscious ’’) so will this ‘‘ wish-fulfilment ” literature 
lose its appeal, and the pupil turn to real life. The tales 
of school-boy heroes who get the better of masters, who 
perform marvellous detective, military, or mechanical 
feats are paralleled by the so-called “adult”? stories of 
the ‘ Mill Girl who became a Duchess ” type. 

The situation thus disclosed is not really difficult to 
deal with ; nor is it difficult to deal with it unwisely. The 
Jekyll and Hyde existence of which Prof. Bronson wrote 
is not, it must be observed, a duality of personality entirely 
confined to our present subject; it goes deeper; but in 
any event it is a duality that must in the interests of 
harmonious development be resolved. To pour scorn upon 
the lowlier reading is inevitably to assist in the completer 
dissociation of Hyde from Jekyll. It invites the boy to 
draw a clear line of demarcation between “‘ reading ” and 
“literature ’’; between what one reads because one wants 


to, and what one reads because one must subsequently 


answer questions about it. To ridicule a book that a reader 
has found satisfying and interesting is to offer that reader 
an affront, and of the sort the modern boy is apt to resent. 
Let the teacher’s attitude be one of compromise; then 
if he will, outwardly at least, respect the pupil’s gods, the 
pupil may in time come to respect the teacher’s. The 
mere fact that a teacher is willing and even anxious to be 
let into the secret of the boy’s reading will, if made known 
in a proper spirit, tactfully, and not with an air of critical 
prying into private concerns, do much to awaken in the 
boy a realization of the fact that it really does not matter 
what he reads. And also in no other way will the teacher 
have so favourable an opportunity of really getting to 
understand the pupil, his real hidden and unexpressed self. 

To return now to our main argument, there are certain 
reasons why a boy may not care to use his spare time with 
books. The mere desire to read may be weak, or even 
entirely absent. There is really nothing to be said to a boy 
who experiences no active desire—he will in his spare 
time turn to something more useful ; and one may perhaps 
feel that such a boy is no farther removed from the normal 
than is the omnivorous devourer of the printed word one 
sometimes meets. It is easily possible for a person to fall 
into the opposite extreme of ‘‘ bookishness ” ; and we no 
more want to encourage this than we want a boy entirely 
to miss the value and the pleasure obtainable from books. 

Again books may be difficult of access. This is easily 
remediable. In the third place the boy may not know 
about books that he otherwise might love, and in his 
sata fall into bad reading habits, or conclude that 
ae ing has nothing to offer him. The story of Goldsmith’s 
eae a. of Ezekiel is a sufficient commentary.. It 
aan ed him tremendously, and he went from one to another 
apo the beauties he had discovered. ‘‘ Pray, Sir,” 
To a Johnson, ‘‘ what so excites our Goldy to-night ? ” 
cae a Garrick replied, ‘‘ Why, Dr. Johnson, at forty 
have ai) 18, Goldsmith has discovered Ezekiel!” We 
mica „Made similar discoveries, and felt inclined to 
This he Why on earth wasn’t I told about this before ? ” 
ventap azar, and chanc2 discovery of books is pre- 
Pupils i and it is easy for us to take for granted that our 
and A of books and poems just because their titles 

ents are so familiar to us. 
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The incentive to reading can be given directly through 
the various “subjects” or by talks about, or discussions 
upon, books in time set apart for that purpose. It can be 
given indirectly through the agency of literary or debating 
society, school magazine, or through such pedagogical 
methods as are associated with the names of Mr. Guy 
N. Pocock or Mr. Caldwell Cook. The incentive given, we 
have further to devise means of directing and feeding that 
appetite, and this is what in the end all practical con- 
siderations of leisure-hour reading resolve themselves into. 
Other questions, such as the definite organization of 
courses, or the training of taste, come later. ‘‘ Taste!” 
wrote Mr. J. C. Stobart somewhere, ‘‘ Never mind about 
taste, so long as you can get appetite.” The advice is 
excellent. The gusto of Mr. S. P. B. Mais (although I 
believe he dislikes the term) is far more human and vital 
than the “ high brow ” preciosity of Voltaire’s Pococurantes ; 
this so-called “‘ taste ’’ is bred by hypocrisy out of intel- 
lectual pride, and we do not want to swell the ranks of 
those unhappy folk who put spurious criteria of “ literary 
taste ” (as often as not mere fashion), and the like, before a 
healthy, vigorous, and sincere love for literature. There 
is a via media to be discovered. 

So we come to the question of the provision and use of 
the school library. Now conditions must necessarily vary 
from school to school. Schools, for example, in which an 
adequate library and reading-room is provided are in a 
fortunate position, a position in which all schools ought to 
be; and to this I shall return. No general rules can there- 
fore be laid down, but all that can in a purely general way 
be said, will be found in the English Report (§§ 302-304). 
The subject libraries, or the alternative later to be con- 
sidered, are, as I have stated above, essential. This point 
is here reiterated because, just as “every teacher is a 
teacher of English because he is a teacher in English,” so 
every teacher must have a hand in inspiration, and teaching 
the use of books. For the “ aims ” of spare-time reading 
far transcend the narrower aims of purely informative 
reading on the one hand, and literary training on the 
other ; leisure-hour reading should touch the work of the 
school at all points. The library should be in the words of 
Mr. S. R. Gibson, “ the centre of the cultural life of the 
school.” The library of English “ classics,” poetry and 
prose, falls under the “ specialist ” head, and so for the 
centralized library we are left with these three main 
divisions ; first, encyclopaedias, year books, dictionaries, 
&c., likely to be required in more than one subject ; second, 
the numerous class of books dealing with such practical 
interests as scientific invention, locomotives, constructional 
hobbies, aeroplanes, &c., and third (and probably most 
numerous), purely recreational books, chiefly fiction. In 
any case, centralized or specialized, the library must be 
an organized, integrated whole, not a casual aggregation ; 
to be used in accordance with a recognized technique, 
and not in a casual “lucky dip” fashion; it should at 
all times be possible for the teacher to know exactly what 
the pupil is reading. 

With regard to the third class (fiction) the difficulty is 
that, if the library is sufficiently extensive to be of real 
value, it is not easy for the individual teacher to know it 
all intimately, nor is it easy for the boy to find exactly 
what he wants; and, faced with such a plethora of riches, 
he finds choice difficult. He is apt to be led into the habit 
of rapid and indiscriminate changing, and this seriously 
militates against the habit of careful and thorough reading 
which we should aim at assisting him to form. This 
difficulty can be obviated by the organizing of form 
libraries, either by withdrawal from the central library, 
or (as is done in many places) by encouraging the pupils 
each to contribute one book. The advantages are fairly 
obvious; the boys of each ‘“ grade”’ are offered an 
appropriate course of reading; the teacher can get more 
closely in touch; choice is simplified, and the necessary 
correlation of school reading and work generally with 
leisure hour reading is immensely simplified. In, for 
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example, essay-writing, speech-making criticism and dis- 
cussion, the fact that the boys of a form are, so to speak, 
moving in the same literary circle, assists towards unity. 
All such indirect methods are far preferable to direct 
questioning, which has to be so skilfully done to avoid 
defeating its own object. I remember one teacher of my 
own who, doubtless with the best of motives, questioned 
each of us upon the book he returned before allowing the 
issue of another. I am sure that the fear of this inquisition 
deterred me from using the library as freely as I might 
have done, though it is just possible that I did derive some 
benefit. 

In spite of the emphasis I have placed upon the subject 
and form libraries, there is much to be said for the retention 
of the centralized library in such schools as have an 
adequate collection of books housed in a spacious, pleasant, 
and well-lighted and appointed room. The most recently 
built secondary school in London* is such a school. Here 
the library can be made what it should be, “ the centre of 
the cultural life of the school.” In place of the subject 
library, we have the subject catalogue, hung up in a 
conspicuous position in the subject room. (This catalogue, 
extended by resumés, or notes upon the books, could, in 
schools possessing a printing press, be printed in pamphlet 
form and used along with the text-books.) Card indexes 
are provided, and the books are organized according to 
subject. A record book is provided for each form, and in 


* The Bec School, S.W.17. I am indebted to the headmaster, Mr. S. R. 
Gibson, for an opportunity of seeing what is done there. 
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his own form record the boy enters under his own name the 
title of the book borrowed, the author’s name, eand the 
date of withdrawal; subsequently he enters the date of 
return. Thus at any time can the master find out what 
the boy is reading, and to what extent he is making use 
of the library. This system is used in order that the boy 
may feel that absolute freedom which is essential; it 
ensures that, while supervision is easily possible, organi- 
zation is reduced to a minimum, and, together with the 
principles I have enumerated above, makes the library 
not only a real workshop, but a part of the school organi- 
zation in which all its varied activities are focused. 


SoME USEFUL Books 
A. General discussion of reading. 

Leonard, S. A., “ Essential Principles of Teaching, 
Reading, and Literature,’’ Lippincott. (Deals only with 
the ‘“‘ High School.’’) 

B. Choice of Books. 

Jordan, A. M., “ Children’s Interests in Reading.” 
O. U. P. (What the child actually reads.) 

Stevenson, L., “ The Child’s Bookshelf.” Student 
Christian Movement. (What the child ought to read.) 

Also the specialized bibliographies of E. A. Baker (e. g., 
“ History in Fiction ’’), Routledge. 

C. Organization. 

Peacock, B. M., “ A School and Club Librarian’s Hand- 

book,” Grafton & Co. 


The Teachers’ Registration Council Election 


THE result of the election of the Council for the quinquennial 
period July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1932, for Non-University Mem- 
bers is as follows ; 

TEACHERS IN PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS : 


Headmasters : 

W. D. Bentliff ba ox ia Y say } 

F. Mander ex car? se .. 3,687 > Elected. 
T. G. Tibbey i : .. 3,025 

W. H. Young : 894 

F. C. Greaves ša 753 

W. Woodward ove 457 

W. H. Fletcher 222 


Miss E. R. Conway .. 


Miss E. Winfield 


Headmistresses : 


Miss A. A. Scorrer 2,924 
Miss E. E. Crosby 1,125 
Miss A. G. Hewitt 1,010 
Miss L. Titleboam 520 


O. Papineau .. ‘ zoro | 

C. Barrass .. sa 2,910 > Elected. 
H. T. Morgan 2,844 

R. Anderson .. 1,210 

A. E. Warren 1,182 

A. Davison 902 


Miss W. Organ 5,710 
Miss F. Dunn 51295 | Elected. 
Miss M. Gardner 5,110 
Miss E. Nixon zá 2,000 
Miss S. Wainwright 1,878 
Miss A. E. Kenyon 1,437 


Class Masters : 


Class Mistresses : 


TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 


3,948 
3,296 > Elected. 


Headmasters : 

G. Smith (Public) ; a dis Unopposed. 
S. Maxwell (Private) i EG Unopposed. 
H. C. King (Preparatory) . Unopposed. 

EET r 
Miss B. M. Sparks (Public).. es i3 a 
Miss E. Strudwick (Public) St ae 182 Elected. 
Miss L. A. Lowe ( ,, ).. ne oe 139 
Miss E. R. Gwatkin( ,, ) .. si ee 12 f 
Miss F. M. Lear (Private) .. sa Unopposed. 


Assistant Masters : 


W. R. Anderson (Public) 2,796 
G. R. Parker (Public) a aeaa] eed 
E. J. Evans (»„) .. 433 


T. A. Pierce (Private and Preparatory) 


Assistant Mistresses : 
Miss E. M. Mace (Public) ii a 
Miss M. L. Newman (Public) “i .. 1,282 
Miss E. M. Debenham ( ,, ) 412 


Miss J. M. Byrne (EINA Preparatory, and 

Kindergarten) . ‘ Unopposed. 
SPECIALIST TEACHERS : 

J. Paley Yorke (Technical) ae -- 623 

W. M. Varley (Technical) .. a -- 539 > Elected 

E. L. Rhead (Technical) .. es 2 537 

G. M. Painter ( ,, ) ae ine js 192 

H. B. Carpenter (Art) os oe .. 256 (Elected 

Miss M. O. Sharp (,, ) 7 s: = 172 

P. C. Buck (Music) Sy os 1,115 Elected. 

A. T. Akeroyd(,, ). es T 546 

R. W. Holland (Commercial) es Unopposed. 

Miss M. E. Marsden (Domestic) Unopposed. 


A. C. Horth (Handicraft) 506 = Elected. 


F. F. Rockhiff ( ,, ) 


.. 193 
Miss H. Drummond (Physical Training) no 182 Elected. 
H. J. Selby ( ) 
W. Carey Roe (Deaf Schools) T Unopposed. 
Miss M. M. R. Garaway (Blind Schools) T 56 Elected. 
G. M. Campbell ( ) an 20 


T. Raymont (Training of Teachers) 173 Elected. 
) 88 


Miss A. Lloyd-Evans { ,, 


Kına Epwarp’s HospiTaAL FUND FoR Lonpon.—Another 
interesting programme of public debates has been arranged by 
the Propaganda Committee of King Edward’s Hospital Fund 
for London, and will be held in the Great Hall of the London 
School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, during May 
and June this year. The series is to open on May 10, at 5.30 p.m., 
with a discussion on ‘‘ Are Capitalists Overpaid ? ” between 
Sir Ernest Benn and Mr. James Maxton, M.P. Programmes, 
giving full particulars as to dates, subjects, prices, &c., may be 
obtained on application (enclosing stamped envelope for reply), 
to Mr. E. A. H. Jay, King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, 
7 Walbrook, E.C. 4. 
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The Curriculum of Preparatory Schools 
By Dr. J. A. NAIRN 


HE Standing Joint Committee of the Headmasters’ 

Conference and of the Incorporated Association of 
Preparatory Schools has re-issued its report on the 
Curriculum of the Preparatory Schools (Warren & Son, 
High Street, Winchester: price 2s.). The original report 
was issued in 1910, and was subjected to revision in 1916 
and 1920. The present issue is, in many respects, a new 
report. As against the twenty-nine pages of the 1920 
Report, it consists of seventy-nine pages, fifty-four of which 
are occupied by the appendices on mathematics and ele- 
mentary science. 

The main feature of the new issue is the revision of the 
various appendices on the subjects taught in the Prepara- 
tory Schools: and considerable alterations have been 
made. It may be convenient to specify some of these in 
the present article, after stating that the leading principles 
of the earlier issues are repeated: namely, that there is 
a danger of the Entrance Scholarship Examinations of the 
Public Schools largely dominating the whole educational 
situation; and that no suggestions are likely to be of any 
real value unless Entrance Scholarship papers, as well as 
Pass papers, recognize English subjects, Latin, French, and 
mathematics as their common basis, and give full value to 
all these subjects. Thus the 1926 Report, like its prede- 
cessors, is directed against premature specialization at the 
Preparatory School. 

The first important change is in the prominence given to 
science in the preliminary statement (p. 7). Science is 
the study of man’s ordered development. It is becoming 
more and more essential that the men who are to control 
and lead should have some idea of the methods, scope, and 
limitations of science. At present, that stage of a boy’s 
development when he is as keen to collect facts as he is to 
collect stamps or birds’ eggs is, from a science point of 
view, usually wasted. The mere collection of facts is not 
enough. The ordering of them is even more important. 
The suggested time-table of the earlier reports now dis- 
appears. 

Important changes are made in the appendix on English 
(p. 9), especially by a closer analysis of the methods of 
teaching which are useful at different stages during the 
six years from eight to fourteen. These younger boys, as it 
is now recognized, often need to be taught to read and 
write in the most elementary sense. They must read 
aloud, and have their attention directed not only to the 
meaning, but to the form (spelling) of the words they read ; 
and they must have dictation based on what they have 
read. Children are not, as a rule, able to read fast enough 
to get, by reading to themselves, adequate impressions of 
books which they can heartily enjoy, and to a great extent 
understand, when sympathetically read to them. And the 
natural gifts of childhood both for imitation and for dramatic 
expression should be turned to good account. Acting is 
definitely part of the subject ‘ English.’ The spontaneous 
efforts of invention and dramatization should be encouraged 
in boys. Also, verse writing will be found an invaluable 
aid to vocabulary, to sense of for and rhythm, and to 
the appreciation of poetry. Private reading should be 
encouraged ; but the lists of suggested books are now 
dropped, on the ground that no one is fit to teach English 
unless he is capable of choosing books for his pupils, and 


will be at pains to do so with a due sense of the objects in 


view. 

These various recommendations are set out in order on 
p. 11 of the Report, and in themselves constitute a great 
improvement on the earlier treatment of English. 

Bible study now becomes Appendix B. The only para- 
graphs retained are those on the scope of the subject, with 
the recommendation that importance should be attached 
to the reading of the Bible aloud, and the committing to 
memory of familiar passages. 


Appendix C is on history, and Appendix D on geography. 
Both have gained in precision. History at this stage will 
be mainly English history, continued down to our own 
time. Geography should include that of the British Isles 
in some detail, and the physical and political geography, 
in outlines, of the Dominions and British India. The 
Geography lesson may profitably take a human bias, 
laying stress on land and sea routes, African exploration, 
and the physical setting of our entry into India and North 
America. Both in geography and in history the teaching 
should aim at arousing the interest of the more intelligent 
boy in the chief developments, social and economic, of 
recent times, and the main points of contact between 
Great Britain and the other civilized races. 

Latin occupies Appendix E. The standard to be reached 
is repeated ; there is added a statement that boys in the 
lowest forms of a preparatory school should not be intro- 
duced to Latin at all until they have had some preliminary 
training in English. The report also mentions (p. 14) the 
resolution of the Headmasters’ Conference (December, 1913, 
reaffirmed in December, 1926) in favour of the ‘ reformed ’ 
pronunciation of Latin. 

Greek has an Appendix to itself (F, page 15). In this 
subject, even more than in other subjects at all comparable, 
it is essential that boys’ interest should be aroused; and 
the master will be well-advised not to make his Greek 
hours the occasion for too much unrelieved grammatical 
drill. Yet a good accurate grounding is of the greatest im- 
portance. Beginners should have a good deal of practice 
in reading aloud and writing Greek ; they can learn much 
from time spent in such reading and writing, and from 
discovering how many words there are which recall those 
in languages already more or less known to them. It is 
noted that it is far easier to find simple and attractive 
passages of prose and verse in Greek than in Latin. 

Appendix G is on French (p. 15). It is now recognized 
that the medium of instruction should be the French 
language, and the teaching and examination should be on 
the lines of the Direct Method. The objects to be borne 
in mind in all the teaching are that a boy should pronounce 
the language in a way not displeasing to his hearers, that 
he should understand the spoken language, that he should 
speak intelligibly on subjects within the range of his 
experience, that he should understand the meaning of printed 
French, and that he should eventually be able to write 
freely in French. All this constitutes a great advance on 
the earlier reports. 


The papers to be set on French in the Common Entrance 
Examination should be: 


(i) A grammar paper within the range recommended (no 
alteration in the range has been made). 


(ii) An easy story, printed in French; candidates to be 
allowed to read and digest it. After that, the paper should 
be withdrawn, and they should be given another paper with 
questions in French, to be answered in French, on the story. 


A test in dictation is desirable, but, in the circumstances, 
is held to be impracticable. 

While noting with pleasure the advance made in these 
recommendations on French, we may ask whether prepara- 
tory schoolmasters will be able to comply with them. 
Good teachers using the Direct Method are not numerous. 

Appendix H (mathematics, p. 24) is perhaps the most 
valuable part of the Report. It embodies the recommenda- 
tions of a Committee of the Mathematical Association which 
reported in 1924 on the teaching of mathematics in prepara- 
tory schools. The syllabus of mathematical teaching for 
ages nine to sixteen has been amended in accordance with 
the suggestions of this committee. It is held that boys in 
preparatory schools are made to cover too much ground 
in this subject, and would do better if they acquired a 
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sounder knowledge of a smaller range. The present Report 
should be of great value if it helps to remove the break 
in the continuity of teaching between preparatory and 


public schools. 


In particular, the detailed suggestions for 


work in geometry during the first (experimental) stage, 
contained on pp. 28-31, will be useful, though few boys 


will get through more than a small portion of it. 


Only 


specialists (the writer is not one) can appreciate the merits 
of this Appendix ; but it is instructive to note the statement 
(p. 36) that it is highly desirable that the three subjects 
of geometry’ arithmetic, and algebra should be interwoven 
as far as possible, and that a boy should regard arithmetic 
and algebra as different parts of the same game (like forward 


and back play). 


There remains the Appendix on science (I, page 53). 
This embodies the recent report of the Science Masters’ 
Association on Elementary Science, Nature Study, and 
Practical Work in Preparatory Schools, which, as approved 
by the two bodies (H.M.C. and I.A.P.S.), recommends 
that all candidates for scholarships at public schools 


University of Aberdeen.. 
Birkbeck College, London 


University of Birming- 
ham 


University of Bristol 
University of Cambridge 
University of Durham : 
Armstrong College, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne 
Durham Colleges 
College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
University of Edinburgh 


Faraday House Electrical 
Engineering College, 
London 

Goldsmiths’ College, Lon- 


don 
Heriot - Watt College, 
Edinburgh 
Hulme Hall, Victoria 
Park, Manchester 
Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, London 
King’s College, London.. 
King’s College for Women, 
London ss ass 
University of Leeds .. 
University College, Lei- 
cester 


University of Liverpool 

University of London .. 

University College, Lon- 
don 

London Hospital Medical 
College and Dental 
School 

T.ondon School of Econo- 


mics and Political 
Science 


University of Manchester 


University and School 


SUMMER VACATION 


une 25 to Oct. 18 
une 25 to Sept. 26 


July 2 to Oct. 3 
July 4 to Sept. 29 
June 25 to Sept. 30 
June 29 to Oct. 4 


June 25 to Oct. rr 
June 30 to Oct. 4 


July 9 to Oct. 3 


July 21 to Sept. 26 


July 13 to Sept. 19 
June 17 to Oct. r1 
July 2 to Oct. 6 
June 25 to Oct. 3 


June 24 to Oct. 3 
June — to Oct. 6 


July 2 to Sept. 30th 
June 20 to Oct. 1 
July 9 to Oct. 6 
July 1 to Oct. 5 
July 1 to Oct. 3 
July 16 to Sept. 30 


Junə 24 to Oct. 3 


July 3 to Oct. § 


`. nual Gala 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Students’ Union An- 

Day, 
Greenford, June 25. 

Annual Athletic 
Sports, Greenford, 
May 7. 

Degree Day, July 2. 

University Sports, 
May 7. 

Degree Day, July 2. 


Graduation Cere- 
monials : 

Arts, Science, &c., 
July 1. 


Medicine, July 14. 
Athletic Club Sports, 
May 28. 


Open Day, June rr. 


University Sports, 
May 4. 

Imperial College 
Sports, May 31. 


Garden Party, June 


2. 

Degree Day, July 4. 

Conference of Se- 
condary School 
Teachers, May 20. 

Eucaenia, Sir Wm. 
Beveridge, June ro. 

Presentation Day, 
May ıı. 


Annual Prize Dis- 
tribution by Lord 
Eustace Percy, 
M.P., June 29. 

Commemoration 
Week, June 20 to 
June 24. 

Oration Day, June 


24. 

Founder’s Day and 
Conferment of Hon- 
orary Degrees, May 

8 


18. 
Degree Days, July 1, 
2, and g. 
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should have an opportunity of answering questions on 
natural science in a viva voce examination ; that some of 
the questions set in the Common Entrance mathematical 
papers should be so framed as to test a boy’s proficiency 
in practical mathematics ; and that an opportunity should 
be given both in the General Paper for Scholarships, and 
in the English Composition and Literature Paper of the 
Common Entrance Examination, for a candidate to show 
his knowledge of natural science. 

The work now suggested for nature study is good, but 


is too ambitious. 


Thus in Specimen Lesson No. I each 


boy would presumably require a living specimen of each of 
the following: earthworm, insect, spider, and centipede. 
Specimen Lesson II is not a lesson, but a course of observa- 
tion extending over many weeks. But on p. 58 there is 
a valuable list of practical suggestions arranged under the 
various months as a calendar of nature study. 

Such are some of the new features in this important 
Report, which should be widely studied. Those who drew 
it up have earned our gratitude. 


School of Oriental Studies, 
London 
University of Oxford 
Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast 
University of Reading .. 
Royal Holloway College, 
Engletield Green, 
University of Sheffield .. 
Somerville College,Oxford 
University of St. Andrews 
St. Mary’s Hospital Medi- 
cal School, London 
University of Wales: 
Aberystwyth .. 
Cardiff is 


Swansea Ds Gs 
Westminster Hospital 

Medical School 
Ampleforth College 
Barnard Castle School .. 


Beaumont College, Old 
Windsor 
Bedford School .. 


Berkhamsted School 


Bishop’s Stortford College 
Blundell’s School, Tiver- 
ton 


Bradfield College ee 

Bradford Technical Col- 
leze 

Bristol Grammar School 

Carlisle Grammar School 

Caterham School sa 


Cathedral King’s School, 
Worcester 


Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, London 


Charterhouse 


Chelsea Polytechnic, Lon- 


on 

Cheltenham College 

Christ’s Hospital, 
Horsham 

City of London School .. 


West 


Holidays and Functions 


SUMMER VACATION 


July 2 to Oct. 5 


une 26 to Oct. 15 
uly 17 to Oct. 1 


July rx to Oct. 6 
June 25 to Oct. 6 


July 1 to Oct. 4 
une 27 to Oct. 14 

June 7 to Oct. 4 
uly 12 to Oct. 1 


July 1 to Sept. 20 
June 30 to Oct. 4 


ju 1 to Oct. 3 
uly x to Sept. 30 


July 26 to Sept. 22 
July 26 to Sept. 15 
July 1 to Sept. 22 


uly 26 to Sept. 20 
uly 23 to Sept. 15 


July 26 to Sept. 21 
July 29 to Sept. 21 


uly 26 to Sept. 14 
uly 13 to Sept. 20 


uly 28 to Sept. 15 
uly 27 to Sept. 16 


July 27 to Sept. 15. 


July 25 to Sept. 17 


July 2 to Sept. 24 


July 26 to Sept. 16 


July 9 to Sept. 21 


July 27 to Sept. 22 
July 26 to Sept. 13 


July 26 to Sept. 13 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Commemoration 
Day, June 11. 


Distributionof 
Prizes, June 8. 


Degree Congrega- 
tion, July 25. 


Old Boys’ week-end, 
June 18. 

Sports, June 6. 

Speech Day, June 25 


Speech Day, July 25. 

Founder’s Day, 
June 24. 

Prize Day, June 25. 

Old Boys’ Day, June 


30. 

Speech Day, July 25. 

College Sports, July 
7. 


Speech Day, July 28. 

Entrance Scholar - 
ship Examination, 
June 28 and 29. 

Speech Day, July 16. 


Speech Day, July 8. 
Old Boys’ Match 
July 9. | 


Exhibition of Stu- 
dents’ Work, open 
Monday to Friday, 
1o-8, Saturdays, 
1o-12 only. Whole 
of June. 

Dedication of War 
Memorial Chapel, 
June 18. 


Speech Day, July 8. 


Beaufay and Morti- 
mer Beaufay Prize 
Distribution, June 3 

Annual Prize Distn- 
bution, Oct. 7. 
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Clifton College .. es 


Cranbrook School, Kent 


Dean Close Memorial 
School, Cheltenham 

Denstone College 

Dover College .. 


Dulwich College.. 
Durham School .. 
Epsom College .. 


Fettes College, Edinburgh 
Giggleswick School 


Gresham’s School, Holt.. 

Guildhall School of Music, 
London 

Haberdashers’ Aske’s 
Hampstead School 


Haileybury College 
Harrow School .. 


Hereford Cathedral School 
Huddersfield Technical 
College 


Hurstpierpoint College .. 


Ipswich School .. 


King’s College School, 
Wimbledon 


King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham 


King Edward VI School, 
Bury St. Edmunds 


King Edward VI School, 
Southampton 


King’s School, Canterbury 


King’s School, Chester .. 
King’s School, Ely 
Kingswood School, Bath 


Leeds Grammar School 
Leighton Park School, 
Reading 


Loughborough College .. 


Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Crosby 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London 


een Combe School, 


Municipal College of Tech- 
nology, Manchester 

Oakham School 

Perse School, Cambridge 

Plymouth College oe 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


yu 26 to Sept. 
uly 26 to Sept. 


Juy 26 to Sept. 
uly 26 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 
July 27 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 
July 28 to Sept. 
July 18 to Sept. 


July 27 to Sept. 


July 27 to Sept. 
July 25 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


SUMMER VACATION 


16 


22 
17 


16 


30 


July 7 to Sept. 13 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 25 to Sept. 


July 25 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 29 to Sept. 


July 25 to Sept. 


July 23 to Sept. 
July 27 to Sept. 
July 28 to Sept. 


July 23 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 20 to Sept. 


July 28 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


20 


23 


16 


July 22 to Oct. 6 


July 26 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 
July 23 to Sept. 


20 
21 
16 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Opening of Science 


School by H.R.H. 
Prince of Wales, 
June 2. 
Commemoration 
June 24-25. 
Commemoration 
Day, June 25. ` 
Speech Day, July 2. 


Distribution of Prizes 
by Major the Hon. 
J. J. Astor, M.P., 


July 25. 


Speech Day, June 30 
Founder’s Day, July 


23. 
Founder’s Day, June 


25. 
Speech Day, June 25 


Old Boys’ Day, 
July 26. 
Cricket, v. M.C.C., 


May 3I. 
v. Old Boys, July 2. 
Lower School Ath- 
letic Sports, June 


II. 

Speech Day, June 3ọ 

Speech Day, June 29 

Eton v. Harrow, July 
8 and 9. 


College Conversa- 
zione, Sept. 16. 
Inaugural Lecture, 


Day, 


Prize Day, Oct. 17. 
Prize Day, July 25. 
Old Ipswichian 
Cricket Match, 
July 2. 
Speech Day, July 25. 
Athletic Sports, July 
I 


4. 
Speech Day, Oct. 5. 
Founders’ Day, Oct. 


12. 
Old Boys’ Match, 
June 25. 
Speech Day, Sept. 29 
one Sports, May 


Founder s Day, June 
Athletic Sports, May 


9. 
Speech Day, July 25. 
Old Boys’ Match, 
July 23. 
Commemoration 
Day, Oct. 8. 
Speech Day, July 26. 
Sports Day, June 25. 
Cricket Match, June 
4. 


Presentation 
Oct. 1. 
College Sunday, Oct. 


Day, 


2. 

Senior College Ninth 
Annual College 
-poris Day, June 


School Sports, June 
29 and 30. 
School Concert, May 


17. 
Speech Day, June r0 
oe Boys Day, June 


Speech Day, July 25. 
Prize Day, Oct. 6. 


Reading School .. 


Rossall School .. = 


Royal Academy of Music 
London 

Royal College of Music, 
London 

Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow 

Rugby School 

Sedbergh School 

Sherborne School 


South-Eastern 
tural College, 
Kent 

Stamford School 


Agricul- 
Wye, 


Stonyhurst College, Black- 


burn 
Stowe School 
St. Bees School . 
St. Columba’s College, 


Dublin 
St. ohn: s School, Leather- 
head 


St. Mary’s College, London 


St. Olave’s and 
Saviour’s Grammar 
School, London 

Taunton School 


Tonbridge School 


Trinity College, Dublin.. 
Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond 
University College School, 
London 
Uppingham School : 
Victoria College, Jersey.. 
Wellingborough School.. 
Wellington College 
Westminster School 
Weymouth College 
Wolverhampton School 


Wrekin College 
Wyeggeston Grammar 
School, Leicester 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 


July 23 to Sept. 
July 23 to Sept. 


SUMMER VACATION 


16 


16 


19 
19 


July 1 to Sept. 19 


July 26 to Sept. 
July — to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


22 
2I 
2I 


July 23 to Oct. 3 


July 23 to Sept. 
July 25 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 
July 28 to Sept. 
July 23 to Sept. 
qu 26 to Sept. 

uly 27 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 27 to Sept. 


July 6 to Sept. 30 


July 27 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 
July 25 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 
July 26 to Sept. 

uly 26 to Sept. 
July 29 to Sept. 


July 26 to Sept. 
July 25 to Sept. 


23 


2I 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Speech Day, Oct. 19. 


M.C.C. Match, June 
28. 
School Concert, June 


23. 

Prize Day, June 24, 

O.R. Cricket Match. 
June 24. 


Speech Day, i 18 

Speech Day, June 25 

Commemoration, 
June 25. 


Prize Day, July 25. 
St. Columba’s Day, 
June g. 


Prize Day, July 26. 


Commemoration 
Day, July 24. 

Prize Day, July 25. 

Skinners’ Day, July 


23. 
v. Marlboro, at 
Lords, July 25 and 

26. 


Commemoration 
Day, July 26. 
Speech Day, June 2. 


Prize Day, July 25. 
Speech Day, June 18 


Speech Day, July 25. 
Founders’ Day, Oct. 


25. 
School Sports, July 7 
Speech Day, June 18 
Jubilee Celebrations, 
May 2-4. 
Speech Day, July 26. 
Sports, June 2. 


La NOUVELLE EDUCATION CONFERENCE.—The sixth annual 
conference of the Nouvelle Education was held in Paris on 
April 14, 15, and 16. Dr. Wallon, Professor at the Sorbonne, 
presided at the opening meeting and introduced Mme. Antipoff, 
of the Rousseau Institute of Geneva, who described the psycho- 


logical methods of Lasourski. 


The same evening M. Chochon 


gave a delightful account of a small school he runs under idyllic 
conditions near Nice, where entire freedom and self-determina- 


tion is the rule. 


On the second day Dr. Gilbert Robin, the 


brilliant young psychiatrist, speaking on the Agony of the 
Adolescent, made a moving plea for a sympathetic recognition 


of the spiritual and mental perplexities which beset youth. 


In 


the afternoon M. Cousinet advanced a novel and interesting 
theory on the contrast between the methods, meaning, and nature 
of work in the minds of the child and of the adult. The theory 
is drawn from observations made at his experimental school at 
Sedan. An interesting exhibition contained a large selection of 
work produced by the children of his classes, working under free 


conditions and collaborating in small groups. 


On the last day 


Mme. Reynier exposed the deplorable conditions of overwork 
which the competitive system fosters in French schools and, 
reinforcing her argument with alarming statistics, urged a strong 
propaganda against the indifference of parents and teachers in the 
face of this evil. The programme of the conference embraced 
also several agreeable social features, including visits to 1’Heure 
Joyeuse, the admirable children’s library, and also to the new 


Cité Universitaire. 
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Correspondence 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


The letter of “Examiner” in the April issue raises very 
many points on which one would like tocomment ; in fact it is 
so provocative in many respects that one suspects the writer 
of “ trailing his coat.” It is impossible even to touch on all the 
points, but there are one or two on which comment may be 
made. ‘‘ Examiner ” says that the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools proposes that eighty 
per cent of the candidates in the school certificate examination 
should be allowed to pass; the suggestion is not new. In the 
school certificate examination of the Joint Matriculation Board 
there is a very large number of candidates, more, in fact, than 
in any other recognized First examination, and statistics derived 
from that particular examination can therefore be regarded as 
applying with more or less force to school certificate examinations 
generally. In 1926, 14,229 candidates actually took the Joint 
Matriculation Board Examination, of whom 67°65 per cent were 
successful. Detailed analysis shows that out of the 32°35 per cent 
who failed, 8-98 per cent failed on one count only, t.e. each candi- 
date either failed to pass in each of Groups I, II, and III, or 
failed in one subject only, or did not satisfy in a compulsory 
subject, and so on; 6°48 per cent failed in two of the require- 
ments for a pass; the remainder, 16°89 per cent, failed in three 
or more of the required conditions; that is to say, they could 
be regarded as hopeless candidates, whose failure was so bad 
that they ought never to have been sent in for the examination. 
On this point it may be remarked that in over 10 per cent of the 
school forms sent in, 75 per cent or more of the candidates failed ; 
these forms obviously were not fit for the examination. 

I do not propose to discuss why so large a proportion of 
candidates of the hopeless type were entered; possibly there 
is a good reason for their entry. 

It is seen, therefore, that 16°89 per cent out of 32°35 per cent 
who failed were quite unfitted for the examination. If we 
eliminate these, we find that 67°65 per cent out of a total of 
83°11 per cent, i.e. 67°65 +(32°35—16°89), are marked to pass ; 
this gives a percentage pass, on what might be termed the 
purged lists, of 81:4 t.e. (67°65 x 100). The figures quoted are not 

83°11 
peculiar to any one year, they vary very little indeed from year 
to year; and so far, I can find myself in agreement both with 
the Association and with “ Examiner.” 

I must protest against the statement that “ the interference 
of teachers with examining bodies is always suspect’’; the 
organized co-operation of teachers is sought by all the examining 
bodies, is undoubtedly welcomed by them, and is necessary to 
the successful conduct of the examinations. 

In my experience teachers do not lay claim to infallibility any 
more than do our examiners, yet the agreement between 
examiners and teachers is fairly close as shown by the co-efficient 
of correlation between the order of merit into which the candi- 
dates are placed by the examiners’ marks on the one hand, and 
the school estimate on the other. The figures vary from subject 
to subject, but in some the average over a large number of 
candidates and schools is as high as 0°8, complete agreement 
being 1:0, and complete disagreement 1'0. 

The further statement by “ Examiner ” that “ if teachers are 
allowed to dictate the syllabus and the percentage of passes, 
there will be a grave danger of the younger universities entering 
into a race for the largest number of passes they can grant ” is 
curious. In the event of the teachers dictating the percentage 
of passes, would they not dictate to the older university examin- 
ing bodies as well as to those of the younger universities ? The 
statement appears to have been made without due thought as 
to its meaning or its grave implications. 

J. M. Crorts. 
The Joint Matriculation Board. 


“ Examiner,” in your last issue, misquotes from a pamphlet, 
issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools, which states the policy of that Association 


with regard to reforms considered neces8ary in First School 
examinations. He wrote, “ no less than eighty per cent ”; the 
pamphlet reads, “ approximately eighty per cent.” 

The difference is not great, but, in the circumstances, is of 
some importance. The summer pass lists of the eight examining 
bodies show that, roughly, sixty-five per cent of the candidates 
pass. Many candidates, however, sit twice, and some even 
three times before they obtain certificates. In actual fact, 
therefore, the total percentage of the pupils concerned who 
obtain certificates is already not very far short of the ‘‘ approxi- 
mately eighty per cent ” of the pamphlet. “Examiner's ”’ sneer 
that the Association, not ‘‘ some of its members,” consists of 
“ bold innovators,” misses its mark. 

So also does his second sneer, that we “‘ did not stop to think,” 
when we decided upon that percentage, that “an examination 
which almost all candidates pass ceases to have any value.” 
The next sentence in the pamphlet runs; “ The chief function 
of a First School examination 1s to certify the fact that a pupil 
has followed satisfactorily a four or five year course in a school 
which gives efficient education.” We who teach in secondary 
schools know that “ approximately eifhty per cent ” of such 
pupils do follow these courses satisfactorily. In other words, 
they are ‘‘ pupils of reasonable industry and ordinary intelli- 
gence,” as the Board of Education has defined them. The 
value of a First School certificate depends upon whether the 
examinations fulfil their function. Its value will not increase 
in inverse ratio to the percentage of candidates who obtain it, 
for, in that case, candidates will fail who ought to pass. Similarly, 
if, say, ninety-five per cent pass, the examinations again do not 
fulfil their functions, and the certificate depreciates in value 
accordingly. 

“ Examiner's’ belief that the value of the matriculation of 
the University of London is so high because forty to sixty per 
cent of the candidates fail is irrelevant to the point at issue, the 
functions of First school examinations. Incidentally, in his sense 
of the word ‘‘ value,” this certificate would be more valuable if, 
say, sixty to eighty per cent failed, and still more valuable if, 
say, eighty to one hundred per cent failed—surely a reductio ad 
absurdum. I can see no mysterious, magical quality in the 
figures forty to sixty per cent; they represent an entirely 
arbitrary and excessively variable standard. 

But his sneers, “ suspect,” ‘‘ interference,” “ dictation,” show 
that he utterly misapprehends the First School examinations 
position. I will try briefly to explain that position. 

Less than ten per cent of our pupils proceed to universities. 
Our main concern is not with this very small minority, but with 
the vast majority, the ninety odd per cent. It is our duty to 
adapt our aims and methods, and therefore our curricula and 
syllabuses, to their educational requirements. We are striving 
more and more to give this great majority what they require, 
an education which is no longer essentially that which leads up 
to a university education. 

Eight examining bodies have been charged by the Board of 
Education with the duty of testing the more important part of 
the teaching in our secondary schools, which are a part of a 
national education system. The Board finances these bodies, 
in effect, and controls them through its Advisory Committee, 
the Schoo] Examinations Council. Unless their syllabuses are 
drawn up in conformity with ours, and unless the papers which 
they set take into account the mental capacities and limitations 
of our pupils—of which we have a full, and the universities but 
an imperfect, knowledge—First School examinations are no fair 
test either of our teaching or of the knowledge possessed by our 
pupils. What would “ Examiner ” say if I had to examine 
his students—I must assume that he is a university teacher— 
and did so not on kis syllabuses but on mine, i.e. on what l 
thought he ought to teach ? He would either have to alter his 
teaching, against his better judgment, or rightly claim that my 
test was unfair. The analogy ought to show him the danger 
against which we have to be on our guard. 

“ Examiner ” should read the last paragraph on page 115 of 
the last Report, 1924-25, of the Board of Education, and, while 
doing so, remember that it is the considered opinion of the 
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Council. The gist lies in the following quotation ; ‘‘ There is a 
danger . . . that the teaching may follow the lines of the 
examination instead of, as far as possible, the examination 
those of the teaching.’’ Then let him read again the last sentence 
in his own letter. 

Fortunately, most examining bodies are beginning to realize 
that there is no question of ‘‘ interference ’’ or “ dictation ” on 
our part when we desire to supply them with the information 
without which they cannot make their examinations even a 
rough and ready, still less a fair, test of the knowledge of our 
pupils. At present, First School examination results appear to 
be related to no reasoned standard; often, indeed, particularly 
in individual subjects, they seem to vary with the requirements 
of the individual university. We desire results to be standardized, 
“approximately,” of course, not absolutely, because they 
constitute a national test of an essential part of the work of a 
definite section of our national system of education. 

But, for all this, clearly close co-operation between examining 
bodies and ourselves is absolutely necessary. Such co-operation 
is already in being and will need to become closer still so far as 
some of these bodies are concerned. 

I have confined this letter to the chief points raised in 
“ Examiner’s ” letter and, therefore, have not touched other 
problems. Matriculation through First School examinations, for 
example, is one, but is irrelevant because our pamphlet is in no 
way concerned with matriculation. But I must add our deep 
appreciation of the courtesy and consideration with which we 
are being met by examining bodies, and their willingness to 
co-operate with us in the setting up of the machinery necessary 
for the proper co-ordination of their work as examiners and 
ours as teachers. Their attitude assures me that *“ Examiner ” 
and those of his way of thinking will soon become rarae aves. 

J. H. ARNOLD. 

83 Woolstone Road, S.E. 23. 

In taking only one resolution passed by the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools at its 
recent Council Meetings, ‘‘ Examiner ” has fallen into the 
grievous, though common, error of regarding the school certificate 
as a matriculation certificate. The Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters also resolved that ‘‘ the chief function of a 
school certificate is to certify the fact that a pupil has followed 
satisfactorily a four or five years’ course in a school which gives 
eficient secondary education.” This is the principle underlying 
all the Circulars of the Board of Education with regard to school 
examinations. The Board is not concerned with matriculation, 
which is, as both examiners and teachers well know, a university 
entrance examination. 

When its Consultative Committee reported in 1911 on school 
examinations, the Board began to co-ordinate the existing 
schools’ examinations then held by the various universities. In 
doing this in preference to setting up a national examining body, 
the Board has given the universities the power to conduct school 
certificate examinations on the lines of their own matriculation 
examinations—hence the common misnomer “‘ Matriculation or 
School Certificate.” 

But although the universities decide their own syllabus and 
the types of papers set, the Board has laid down certain con- 
ditions for the school certificate, which differentiate it from the 
university matriculation certificate. In the school certificate 
examination, candidates must pass in groups of subjects and not 
in individual subjects ; so that it is sometimes impossible to say 
whether a candidate has passed in a particular subject. In the 
matriculation examinations, passes with “ credit,” i.e. a standard 

about fifteen per cent higher than a mere pass, in certain indi- 
vidual subjects are necessary; the subjects, in which this 
Standard has been reached, are therefore stated on the school 
certificate, in order that it may be used, if desired, as a matricu- 
lation certificate. 
_ It is also laid down by the Board that whole forms and not 
individual candidates shall be entered for the examination; 
that the examinations shall follow the curriculum and not decide 
it; and further, that the examinations shall be conducted on 
the Principle of easy papers and a high standard of marking. 
This does not mean that every pupil, or even eighty per cent of 


the form, will pass, but it ought to ensure that papers of 
reasonable difficulty shall be set. Teachers do not want an easily 
earned school certificate, but they desire to give the ordinary 
pupil a chance of leaving school with a certificate of satisfactory 
progress throughout his school career. The vast majority of 
secondary school pupils will not proceed to the university or 
enter the professions, but they will be absorbed by industry and 
commerce. More and more is the school certificate being accepted 
as evidence of a good general education, so much so that many 
chambers of commerce and large employers have signified their 
approval of the school certificate for this purpose, and have 
stated that they do not want matriculation certificates. 

“ Examiner ” desires the universities to guard their inde- 
pendence in matriculation examinations; no teacher would 
desire to question the right of the universities in this matter ; 
no teacher would desire a lower standard for matriculation. The 
school certificate, however, is a school leaving examination, and 
should be regarded as such by the universities, so long as they 
are the examining bodies. That they are becoming more alive 
to this point of view is evidenced by the fact that seven out 
of the eight examining bodies now hold annual conferences with 
representatives of the teachers. In these conferences syllabus, 
types of questions, and other matters relating to school certifi- 
cates are discussed with satisfactory results to both sides. 

W. T. Hurst. 

The County School, 

Hyde, Cheshire. 


meremme 


OVER-PRESSURE 


The note on the subject of Over-pressure in last month’s 
Journal of Education directs attention to a subject whose 
importance can scarcely be over-estimated. In that note the 
evilresults of over-pressure are admitted, and the fear is expressed 
that the pious aspirations of a recent circular of the Scottish 
Education Department will not take us very far, so long as we 
have a system of difficult external examinations leading to 
competition between school and school. This is perfectly true. 
But the whole agitation will die down unless steps are taken 
to direct into one powerful channel the many streams of opinion 
which have begun to flow, each concerned with some particular 
aspect of the question. Among these are at least two main 
currents, corresponding roughly to teachers and parents. 
Teachers are organized, and parents are not, so that it would 
be difficult if not impossible to call a conference which would be 
fairly representative of them both. But it would be quite possible 
for individual schools to call together the parents of their pupils 
for the purpose of discussing the matter, and, if this were done, 
the opinions expressed would be more valuable than those 
recorded by a large conference, because they would be more 
representative. The organization of the necessary mectings 
would be a comparatively simple matter. Probably the Head- 
masters’ and Headmistresses’ Associations would consent to 
use their organizations as a means of suggesting to, say, 100 
boys’ schools and 100 girls’ schools of differing types that during 
a given week they should invite all parents to meet the staffs 
to discuss this very vital question. The publication of the 
results of such meetings would excite great interest. It is un- 
likely of course that all the meetings would come to the same 
conclusions. It might even happen that figures would show that 
there is a smaller measure of revolt against over-pressure than 
is generally supposed. But there could be no possible harm in 
making the experiment. 

Quite apart from the importance of the particular question 
under investigation, it would show that teachers are genuinely 
anxious to ascertain what parents are thinking, and to co- 
operate with them in endeavouring to do the best possible for 
their children. May I venture to suggest that the Journal of 
Education should itself take a lead by directing the attention of 
the Headmasters’ and Headmistresses’ Associations to the 
matter and asking them whether they think it practicable that 
such meetings should be arranged. In this way a notable con- 
tribution to the problem might very well be made. 

In suggesting this I am not unmindful of what may be said on 
the other side. Your correspondent ‘‘ Examiner,” for instance, 
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stresses the importance of a high standard in examinations, and 
says that the interference of teachers with examining bodies 
is always suspect. But while giving due consideration to this 
view, I am tempted to remark that examinations are made for 
pupils and not pupils for examinations; and that if it can be 
shown that definite harm is being done to a considerable number 
of boys and girls under the present system, then that system 


must be altered. Custos, 


I should like to endorse the statement which appears in the 
notes on “ Over-pressure ” in your April issue, that “ what is 
true of Scotland is just as true of England.” It used to be thought 
in pre-War days that the problem of examinations in the less 
enlightened South would settle itself once the directing hand 
of the Board of Education was laid upon the chaos of that 
time; and it would be idle to deny that the measure of co- 
ordination which has been introduced among the many 
examining authorities as a result of the work of the Schools 
Examination Council has been of distinct benefit to the schools, 
-so far as the orderly arrangement of curriculum and the general 
organization of work is concerned. Nevertheless, the very 
success that has attended these efforts, leading, as it does, to 
an approximation to the unified Scottish system, appears to 
have brought in its train precisely those evils to which the new 
Circular of the Scottish Department calls attention. 

It is argued, of course, by some people that the regulation of 
the Board of Education which requires that whole forms should 
be entered for the First School Examination is the real cause 
of this state of affairs. Personally I am not of that opinion. 
The idea behind the Board’s regulation appears to me to be a 
perfectly sound one, namely, that the examination shauld be 
regarded as a test of the ordinary work of the form, not of 
specially selected individuals whose successes could be used for 
advertisement purposes. The trouble is that the Board does 
not insist sufficiently on a bona fide carrying out of its own policy 
and remains comparatively inert in the face of a series of 
obstacles for the removal of which it appears to trust to time 
alone. There is first of all the entrenched position of the 
examining universities, old and young, which are primarily— 
I had almost said, entirely—concerned with the admission of 
their own students. Next we have the unwillingness of pro- 
fessional bodies and employing corporations to accept the 
First School Examination Certificate per se as a satisfactory 
qualification for their would-be entrants, with the consequential 
demands of anxious parents for something more. Finally there 
is the competitive ambition of educational administrators and 
teachers, the latter perhaps manifesting on occasions a not 
unnatural solicitude as to the effect of “ bad results ” upon 
their own professional position. 

The sum total of all these influences has produced a state of 
affairs in the schools whereby forms which should be regarded 
as first certificate forms, pure and simple, are treated and 
spoken of as matriculation forms, and boys and girls who will 
never go to the university are pressed and driven to reach an 
all-round standard which many of them, it is safe to say, would 
not reach if such ‘‘ over-pressure ’’ were not applied. How this 
evil is to be stayed is a question to which all who are interested 
in educational progress ought to give the closest attention. 

J. S. Davies, 
Ex-Chairman, JI.A.A.M. 


eee 


CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING 
OF FRENCH 


Hidden away in a corner of the report of the Consultative 
Committee on the Education of the Adolescent is the formulation 
of a principle which a few years ago would have been regarded 
as revolutionary. Among the objects at which it is stated 
teachers of French should aim, one is set forth as follows; 
‘To make their pupils able to write freely if not accurately in 
French.’’ (Italics mine.) 

In this passage accuracy is put in the second place and 
accounted as of less importance than ease and freedom. Quantity 
is to be preferred to quality ; the important thing is that children 
should write a great deal of French; whether it is correct or 


incorrect, bad or good, is to be considered a matter of subsidiary 
importance. 

No doubt a great number of teachers act upon this principle 
already. That must be quité evident to any one who studies 
the reports of examining bodies. The last report of the Cam- 
bridge Syndicate, for instance, says, ‘‘ Quite a number of 
candidates whose vocabulary was more or less adequate, were 
unable to write the simplest sentence correctly ; they seemed to 
be the victims of the current reaction against the teaching of 
formal grammar of any kind.” Sloppiness and slovenliness are. 
and always have been, the curse of the teaching of modern 
languages in this country. But the Consultative Committee is, 
I imagine, the first responsible body which has put it forward 
as its considered opinion that sloppiness and slovenliness are 
matters of only secondary importance. 

One wonders whether the Committee takes the same view of 
the teaching of other subjects. Ought we to aim at making 
children able to do sums, perform experiments, and express 
their ideas “‘ freely if not accurately ?’’ Is the ideal of the 
teacher of Latin to be that boys and girls should write Jatin 
prose “ freely if not accurately ? ” 

To condone inaccuracy in schoolwork or to neglect the ground- 
work of grammar is the worst possible way of teaching French. 
A boy or girl who has been allowed to get into habits of 
inaccuracy will find it extremely difficult to cure them, if in 
adult life he wishes to make practical use of French. On the 
other hand if his vocabulary is weak, he will find no great 
difficulty in adding to it. In teaching French, as in teaching 
anything else, the business of the school is to lav a foundation, 
and schools where the leaving age is 15, which are the schools 
of which the report in question speaks, can do nothing but lav 
a foundation. In language work the essential foundations are a 
knowledge of the grammar and the cultivation of habits of 
accurate speaking and writing. The report of the Prime 
Minister’s Committee is on this point exactly contradictory of 
the view of the Consultative Committee. The former said, 
“ Whatever method be used, grammatical accuracy must be 
required at every stage in proportion to the progress made.” 
It is for teachers to choose between these opposing views. 

What value, one would like to ask, does the Consultative Com- 
mittee think that the ability to write French “ freely, if not 
accurately,” or in plainer terms, badly, possesses ? It states 
in its report that French has ‘‘at once a disciplinary, a 
literary, and a practical value.” Learning to write a language 
incorrectly can certainly have no disciplinary value. What 
literary value it may have I find it impossible to divine. And 
of what value is bad French for practical purposes? What 
would a managing director say to this sort of thing in applica- 
tions for a clerkship; ‘‘ As recommended by the Consultative 
Committee, I write French freely if not accurately ’’; * I have 
taken the advice of the Consultative Committee, and I now 
write bad French quite easily.” Such applicants would be the 
nearest European parallel to the “ failed B.A.” of Calcutta. 

G. F. BRIDGE. 

Steeple, Gerrards Cross. 


a 


ROYAL ITALIAN UNIVERSITY FOR FOREIGNERS 


The second academic year of the new University of Perugia 
(her old one dates from the thirteenth century) will open in 
July, 1927; some idea of the character and scope of the institu- 
tion may interest English educationists. It is certainly unique 
as regards its recruiting ground, which is fixed as covering all 
the world outside Italy. Fully incorporated last year, its title 
is the “ Royal Italian University for Foreigners.” The aim of 
its founders is to spread fuller and more accurate knowledge of 
Italy and her people beyond her borders. 

Last year saw an ambitious scheme of classes and public 
lectures very successfully carried through and the syllabus 
offered for this year is even better co-ordinated. The work falls 
into two main sections : 

First, there is a series of lectures on higher culture to which 
Italians are admitted. It was somewhat of a surprise during 
the last course to see such a uniformly good attendance of 

(Continued on page 334) 
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townspeople at two lectures per day, extending over a period 
of three months. The subjects of another series of lectures are 
drawn from Italian history, politics, literature, art, and scientific 
thought of the sixteenth century, as well as from the various 
aspects of life in Italy of to-day. A special feature this year 
is the course in Etruscology, for which Perugia is an eminently 
suitable centre. The lecturers are drawn from Italy’s best. 

Secondly, the university classes proper, reserved for foreigners, 
are sub-divided into elementary and advanced groups. They 
cover a wide field from which selections can be made to suit 
individual needs—-grammar, conversation, literature, history, 
and Italian art. Examinations are arranged for those who 
desire them and diplomas may be acquired. 

The student’s education is not confined to the university 
precincts. Perugia is a stirring little place, very intelligently 
proud of its many treasures and of its share in great developments 
in the nation’s history. It has its Etruscan, Roman, and 
medieval monuments to point to. Its Royal Picture Gallery 
has a splendid and well-arranged collection of works from the 
Umbrian and Tuscan schools and of course Perugino is in the 
place of chief honour ; the famous fountain adorns the cathedral 
square ; the wood-carving in churches, &c. is magnificent, and 
the library has many examples of illuminated volumes. The 
city is a convenient centre for excursions to Gubbio, Assisi, 
Todi, Orvieto, Chiusi, &c. 

The facilities offered to encourage students are considerable. 
The class-fees are low; travel reductions are given on the 


State railways; terms in hotels and boarding-houses in Perugia 
are reduced for students; free entrance is granted to museums 
and galleries. The university authorities undertake to find 
apartments for students and take great pains in the matter. 
Perugia’s welcome to the strangers, official and unofficial, is 
warm and generous, which last year’s students valued as 
providing opportunities for intercourse with the citizens. Then 
the university class-rooms housed representatives of practically 
every country in Europe as well as of America. There was free 
and friendly interchange of views amongst the nationalities; 
it might be thought of asa useful adjunct to the League of 
Nations. 

Perugia as a summer resort for English people is often viewed 
with doubt. It need not be so. Standing on its pinnacle the 
hill-city gets all the little winds which drift up from the Umbrian 
plain as well as the mighty gales which sometimes seem to 
threaten to sweep it bodily off to the Mediterranean. It is dry 
and warm, but not oppressively so. The streets are clean, the 
food is good, and the people are most polite and friendly. 

The session in 1927 lasts from July 3 to September 30. Students 
may join for one month, two, or three, commencing with any 
month. Those desirous of joining should apply for Entry Forms 
to the Secretary at the Palazzo Gallenga, Perugia (Italy). The 
present writer will be pleased to share with inquirers any infor- 
mation she possesses. 

MarY A. JOHNSTONE. 
Central High School, Manchester. 


Topics and Events 


WORLD FEDERATION CONFERENCE.—AIl] communications to 
the Canadian Committee of Arrangements for the Toronto 
Conference, August 7 to 12, should be addressed to the Chairman, 
Canadian Committee of Arrangements, 220 Simcoe Hall, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

4 * * 


PERMANENT EMPIRE EXHIBITION.—The Exhibition Galleries 
of the Imperial Institute, which contain a representative display 
of the industries, life, and occupations in all parts of the Empire, 
have lately been re-organized and re-arranged. The Board of 
Governors is anxious that schools should take full advantage 
of the opportunity which they present in visual assistance to 
teaching Empire development and geography. Headmasters and 
headmistresses are invited to send parties of teachers and school- 
children to the Institute, where they will be met by guide lecturers 
and conducted round the Galleries for the purpose of explaining 
the utilization and economic value of the various products which 
are exhibited. Further particulars can be obtained on application 
to the Impenal Institute, South Kensington, London, S.W. 7. 


* * * 


Eton’'s * CarMEN.’’-——Old Etonians celebrating their ‘‘ Fourth 
of June ” in various parts of the world this year will be able to 
hear their famous ‘‘ Carmen ” sung in the old school by the 
present generation of scholars. A gramophone record has been 
made by the boys, and copies will be specially pressed by “‘ His 
Master’s Voice ” and sent to those Old Etonians who hold big 
administrative posts in the Empire or elsewhere. 

* * * 


FOREIGN STUDENTS’ VIsiITs.—-An ever-increasing amount of 
work is done by the Travel Department of the National Union 
of Students of England and Wales both in providing travel 
facilities for individual students—the obtaining of passports 
and visas, the organization of faculty and holiday tours—and in 
entertaining foreign students visiting this country. The organiza- 
tion of visits of foreign students, and of return visits of English 
students to Europe, apart from the purely educational value to 
the individual student of the tours themselves, is an important 
part of a body such as the National Union of Students, working 
as a unit of the Confédération Internationale des Etudiants, 
because by intelligent study and by widespread travel alone can 
be spread throughout the country that spirit of international 
friendship which is so desirable at the present time. 

S S S 


THE ULTIMATE AIM OF Lire.—The many teachers who have 
been inspired by Edmond Holmes will turn with interest to 
his article entitled, ‘‘ A last Guess at Truth,” in the April 
number of the Hibbert Journal. In his endeavour to grasp 


the ultimate relation of the great antitheses of spirit and 
matter, reality and illusion, good and evil, he finds reason 
inadequate, and falls back on imaginative thought and quasi- 
dramatic presentation. Through these he reaches the under- 
standing of God as love, and the fact that the ultimate aim 
of human life is self-realization, 7.e., realization of the universal 
or cosmic self triumphing over the lower individual self, and 
reaching ‘‘ oneness with God,” a self-realization which is best 
achieved through service to others. A similar emphasis on the 
imaginative and affective —as distinguished from the cognitive 
and conative—elements of mental experience, runs through the 
Easter number of Anthroposophy. Of special interest to teachers 
is Cecil Harwood’s article on ‘‘ Memory and Imagination in the 
Education of Children,” which gives practical suggestions con- 
cerning the significance of rhythm in the feeling life, and therefore 
in the stream of memory, of the child. 


* * * 


THE Bulletin of Spanish Studies is a praiseworthy production, 
but it seems a pity that its support is not so widespread 
as it might be. It is interesting in matter and in presen- 
tation both for the beginner and for the cultured lover ot 
Spanish. This present number maintains the high standard 
set by its predecessors. Spanish-America and its literature 1s 
treated with skill and knowledge by Sefior Barragan ; a narrative 
of a journey to Spain by one Thomas Williams in the reign of 
Charles II has been discovered in MS. in the Cambridge 
University Library and is here given by the Dean ot 
St. Catherine’s College; there is a good study of the “ cloak- 
and-sword ’’ drama in Spain as well as other articles of broad 
appeal and topical interest. We congratulate the editors and 
wish them a wider support in the future than they have enjoyed 
in the past. 
* * * 

ORCHESTRAL Music FoR CHILDREN.—‘‘ What a magnificent 
bit of education ! ” was the reflection suggested by the recent 
Beethoven Centenary Concert at the great Central Hall, West- 
minster, provided by the promoters of the monthly Saturday 
orchestral concerts for children, delightfully annotated by the 
conductor, Mr. Malcolm Sargent, and obviously appreciated by 
an immense youthful audience of all appropriate ages, anc, 
apparently, of all ranks. Programme (only twopence, with 
analytical notes, and words of the songs) and performers were 
alike admirable. And Mr. Sargent, with his happy introductions, 
set the pulse of his audience no less surely than that of his 
orchestra. Equally felicitous was Mr. John Coates with his 
faultless rendering of half a dozen Beethoven songs, and his 
infectious humour. And, at the end, the gift to every child of 

(Continued on page 336) 
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SCHOOL STATIONERY 
and REQUISITES 


TTS S S SS D D S S Da a 

3 me HE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION possesses exceptional 
¢ advantages for the prompt dispatch of urgent orders. Situated in 
the centre of London, their facilities for the speedy dispatch of goods 


= to all parts is unrivalled. 


AT ESAVIAN HOUSE, all classes of school requisites are manufactured and 
stored. The School Stationery is made from British Materials of guaranteed 
excellence. The paper is a superior grade writing paper suitable for the most 
exacting requirements. Exercise Books, Science Books, Music Books, Nature Note 
Books, Drawing Books and Paper, Examination Paper, Foolscap, Loose Leaf 
} Devices, Registers, and Mark Books are always in stock for urgent orders. The 
prices are competitive—excellent Exercise Books from 10s. 9d. per gross. 


All miscellaneous requisites such as Pens, Pencils, Chalk, Rubber, Ink, Globes, 
4 Mathematical Instruments, Blackboards, Easels, Duplicating Apparatus, Drawing 
; Models, Filing Cabinets, &c., are supplied from stock. 


The Outfitting Department is in charge of an expert, and customers can rely upon 
orders being carried through efficiently and promptly. Blazers, Dresses, Tunics, 
Blouses, Hats, Caps, Hat Bands, Ties, &c. Samples and prices will 

be gladly sent for comparison when desired. 


Catalogues of all Departments are issued—Stationery, Text 
Books, Library Books, Furniture, Handwork, Kinder- 
garten, Outfitting, Chemicals and Chemical 


Apparatus, and Sports—any of which 
will be forwarded free 
to Principals. 


AUNOU 


| THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION,LTD., 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | 
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a large portrait of Beethoven was a generous inspiration. We 
cannot help wondering whether enough of our London children 
are aware—enough of their parents and teachers aware—of 
this rich regular feast of great music at their doors for a shilling. 
Large numbers of them do know, as the overflowing hall testified. 
But if more knew, might there not be more concerts—fortnightly, 
perhaps, or even weekly, instead of monthly ? And might not 
the Board of Education presently help ? 


* * * 


WEATHER FORECASTING.—The weather is proverbially the 
staple item of the Englishman's conversation, and those who have 
experienced the less variable climates of continental or tropical 
countries are willing to allow that the Englishman has plenty 
to discuss. In the circumstances it is not surprising that con- 
siderable interest has been taken in weather forecasting, although 
probably the average man knows little of the very serious use 
which has been made during the past fifteen years of the Meteoro- 
logical Office reports, and is perhaps still inclined to scoff at the 
possibility of forecasting. Dr. G. C. Simpson, Director of the 
Meteorological Office, traces the development of scientific weather 
forecasting in the April issue of The Nineteenth Century. The work 
started with Admiral FitzRoy, who commenced the systematic 
collection of weather data in 1854 and soon afterwards began 
to issue storm warnings to various ports, and later, weather 
forecasts. The forecasts were based on an inspection of weather 
reports received by telegraph. Abercromby’s method was just 
as empirical, but he worked with maps of pressure distribution. 
An important step forward was made in 1903, when Dr. W. N. 
Shaw (now Sir Napier Shaw) and Mr. Lempfert began to investi- 
gate physical conditions in the atmosphere. The outbreak of 
war in 1914 first terminated meteorological work, but it was 
quickly found that weather reports were of vital importance to 
all the services and great advances were made. Norwegian 
meteorologists were active during this period, and their work 
culminated with Bjerknes’ discovery of the structure of cyclonic 
depressions and the stratification of the atmosphere. This has 
proved of vital importance in weather forecasting, the value of 
which is amply shown, to quote one example alone, by the 
remarkably small number of aviation disasters due to bad 
weather which have occurred in England. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


VACATION COURSES IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 1927.—Under 
this title the Board of Education has published a pamphlet 
containing particulars of all vacation courses organised for 
teachers and students. The courses have been classified in the 
following groups: (1) those arranged by the Board of Education; 
(2) those provided by Local Education Authorities ; (3) Courses 
organized by university bodies ; (4) Courses arranged by asso- 
ciations of teachers and other institutions and bodies. Copies 
may be obtained, price 6d. net, at any of H.M. Stationery Offices. 

R * * 


HoLipAY COURSE FOR FOREIGNERS, 1927.—The London 
University Extension Board is arranging a holiday course for 
foreigners to be held in London from July 15 to August 11, 
1927, under the direction of Mr. Walter Ripman. The course 
is planned in such a way as to be of special value to teachers in 
secondary schools and to those who are preparing for the teaching 
profession; but it by no means appeals only to this class of 
student. Those who propose to attend the course are expected 
to have a fair knowledge of the language, and to have made 
themselves familiar with the mode of transcription adopted by 
the International Phonetic Association. Arrangements cannot 
be made for students who are only beginning the study of English 
and have no conversational knowledge of the language; and 
no students are admitted who are under eighteen years of age. 
The course will open on Friday, July 15, at ro o'clock. The 
detailed time-table for the first fortnight will be issued on 
Wednesday, July 13. The course will be held in the buildings of 
the Household and Social Science Department, King’s College for 
Women, Campden Hill Road, Kensington: but the office will 
be at the University (Imperial Institute Road, South Kensing- 
ton) until Tuesday, July 12, inclusive. All communications 
referring to the holiday course should be written in English and 
addressed to: The University Extension Registrar, University 
of London, S.W. 7. 


In Messrs. G. Bell and Sons’ advertisement last month, the 
price of Parts I and II of Durell and Wright's “ Elementary 
Trigonometry ” was, by a printers’ error, given as 5s. 6d. It 
should have been 3s. 6d., the price of the complete book being 5s. 


The “MODERN STUDIES” Series 


GENERAL EDITOR: Prof. R. L. GRÆME RITCHIE, M.A., D.Litt. 


THE ‘“ MODERN STUDIES” SERIES will consist of a large and representative collection of 
French Books for use in schools and colleges, which will combine the advantages of the Direct or 
Reform Method with those of the older methods of teaching. i 

T Most of the books will contain full French-English Vocabularies, with Introductions and Notes in English. 


T While providing for the needs of the schools as at present regulated by the Examiners and Inspectors, the 
‘“ MODERN STUDIES” SERIES will make an attempt to encourage the reading of French for enjoyment and 
general culture, chiefly by including Modern French in great variety, both prose and verse. 


T Each volume is strongly bound in superfine cloth, with gilt title and decoration, and contains illustrations when 


necessary or advisable. 


Now Ready 

CONTES BLANCS 

By JuLes LEMAITRE. Illustrated by HENRY MORIN. 

G by Prof. R. L. GRame Ritcuig, D.Litt. 176 pages. 
rice 2s. 


The Stories are thirteen in number, the Notes are in English, and there is 
a full Vocabulary of thirty-six pages. 

LA FRANCE LABORIEUSE 

Edited by F. C. Roe, M.A., L. ès L., Lecturer in French 
in the University of St. Andrews. With Map and Illus- 
trations. 176 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 

The object of this book is two-fold : to make the reader familiar with the 
vocabulary of French trade and industry, and to put before him some of 
the most characteristic aspects of the French considered as a nation of 
manufacturers and traders. 

FRENCH SHORT STORIES 

Collected and Edited by T. B. RuDMosE-Brown, M.A., 
D.Litt., Professor of Romance Languages in the University 
of Dublin. With Portrait Frontispiece of Henri Pourrat. 
224 pages Price 2s. 6d. 


Topographical Editions of 


Two Favourite French Classics 
Edited by JAMES M. Moore, M.A., 
Lecturer in French in the University of Edinburgh. 
COLOMBA 
By Prosper MErIMEE. With Map and Eight Line Illus- 
trations. 224 pages. Price 2s. 


LETTRES DE MON MOULIN 


By ALPHONSE DaupDET. With Two Maps and Nine Line 
Illustrations. 183 pages. Price 2s. 


This Volume contains Thirteen Selected Letters, as well as the Avant- 
fropoas. 


ANTHOLOGIE DU XVIe SIÈCLE FRANÇAIS 

Par JEAN PLATTARD, Professeur à l'Université de Poitiers. 
With Portraits and Other Illustrations. 256 pages. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

This volume, intended for Advanced Students, is entirely in French. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 35 & 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
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CEOGRAPHY 


THE “EFFECTIVE” 
CLASS-ROOM ATLASES 
Size of each Map, 45 x 35 in. 


Prices: Set of Four Maps, “ folder ” form, in case, 


with explanatory handbook, 40s. net. 


1. GREAT BRITAIN AND 


IRELAND 


GEOLOGY. 

RELIEF AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
RAINFALL AND AGRICULTURE. 
INDUSTRY AND POPULATION. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


2 EUROPE AND THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


RELIEF AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE. 
RACES AND FRONTIERS. 
INDUSTRY AND POPULATION. 


kWh 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


NEW SERIES OF GLOBES 


Mounted Wood Base Mounted 
and Half Meridian Wood Base 


25/- net 20/- net 

12/6 net 10/- net 

10/- net 7/6 net, 
— 3/- net 


DUN 


Diameter 
12-inch 
8-inch 
6-inch 
3-inch 


COMMERCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


Size, 92 x 6in. 32 maps in full colours. 

Prices, 1s. 6d 
2s. 

2s. 6d 


Bound manilla covers. 
Bound limp cloth covers. 


Full bound cloth. 


EDINA WORKS, 
EDINBURGH 
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pee 
HISTORY 


HISTORICAL WALL MAPS 


40 x 30 in. 
C.R.V. or “ folder.” 7/ 6 net each 


ROMAN BRITAIN. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
ENGLAND UNDER EDWARD I. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
FRANCE IN 1429. 

CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
THE DISCOVERIES. INDIA IN 1784. 
THE GROWTH OF BRITISH INDIA. 
THE FORMATION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
THE BARBARIAN INROADS. 

THE TEUTONIC SETTLEMENTS. 
EUROPE UNDER CHARLES THE GREAT. 
EUROPE UNDER OTTO THE GREAT. 


EUROPE, 1190. EUROPE, 1702. 
EUROPE, 1360. EUROPE, 1810. 
EUROPE, 1648. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND EMPIRE. 
EUROPE, 1814-1863. EUROPE, 1863-1897. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF 
BRITISH AND WORLD 


HISTORY. (New Edition) 


A Series of 39 Maps in colours. 3s. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of ANCIENT 


HISTORY. (New Edition) 
A Series of 27 Maps in colours. 2s. 


HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 
AND PROGRESS 


- The Outline of World Historical Geography. 


By W. R. Kermack, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


A new view of World History, laying special emphasis on 
Great Britain and the British Empire. A stimulating reader 
for Secondary and Central Schools. 


With 52 maps and illustrations. 4s. 


HOLBORN 
GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the April Competition is awarded to 
“F. W. Macnamara,” proxime accessit, ‘‘ Chardonne.”’ 


The winner of the March Competition is Miss I. B. 
Sherriff, 80 Lewisham High Road, New Cross, S.E. 14. 
We classify the sixty-six versions received as follows : 


Class I.—F. W. Macnamara, Chardonne, Beetle, Esse quam 
videri, Lil-Nil, Daedalus, Trina, Serus, Dane, 
Als Ob, R. A. D., Borderer, Hibernia, Blackheath, 
It, Superannuated, Lacy, Mike, Irama, Nunkun, 
Nibbidard, J. E. M., Nemo, Bésigue, Cantab, Gael, 
Yendu, Jacob, E. S., Magister, S. L. C., Torelore, 
J-M. C., Menevia, H. S. W., Alandensis, Aspir- 
ant, E. M. S. Undine, Cadwal, Anna Knowles 
Merrit, Wot, Bedley. 

Class I1.—Woodlea, Holly, Garnet, Cunctatrix, C. M. S., Pixie, 
M.C. C., Emil Jay, Pervenche, Vic., M.S, 

- C. R. S., Marsouin, M. P., Celia. 

Class III.—Colin Maiilard, A. L. B., Insu, E. J.C., White 

Heather, Max, E. N., Léman, Marianne. 


a? 


EXTRACT FROM ‘‘ St LE GRAIN NE MEURT,” BY ANDRE GIDE 


Ma mère prenait grand soin que rien, dans les dépenses qu’elle 
faisait pour moi, ne me vint avertir que notre situation de fortune 
était sensiblement supérieure à celle des Jardinier. Mes vête- 
ments, en tout point pareils 4 ceux de Julien, venaient comme 
les siens de la Belle Jardiniére. J'étais extrêmement sensible 
a l'habit, et souffrais beaucoup d'être toujours hideusement 
fagoté. En costume marin avec un béret, ou bien en complet 
de velours, j’eusse été aux anges! Mais le genre ‘‘ Marin ” non 
plus que le velours ne plaisait à Madame Jardinier. Je portais 
donc de petits vestons étriqués, des pantalons courts, serrés aux 
genoux et des chaussettes à raies; chaussettes trop courtes, 
qui formaient tulipe et retombaient désolément, ou rentraient 
se cacher dans les chaussures. J’ai gardé pour la fin le plus 
horrible; c'était la chemise empesée. IJl m’a fallu attendre 
d'être presque un homme déjà pour obtenir qu’on ne m’empesat 
plus mes devants de chemise. C’était l’usage, la mode, et l’on 


‘have been in the seventh heaven. 


n'y pouvait rien. Et si j’ai fini pourtant par obtenir satisfaction, 
c'est tout bonnement parce que la mode a changé. Qu'on 
imagine un malheureux enfant qui, tous les jours de l'année, 
pour le jeu comme pour l'étude, porte, a l'insu du monde et 
cachée sous sa veste, une espece de cuirasse blanche et qui 
s'achevait en carcan; car la blanchisseuse empesait également, 
et pour le méme prix sans doute, le tour-du-cou contre quoi 
venait s'ajuster le faux-col; pour peu que celui-ci, un rien 
plus large ou plus étroit, n’appliquat pas exactement sur la 
chemise (ce qui neuf fois sur dix était le cas) il se formait des 
plis cruels; et pour peu que l'on suat, le plastron devenait 
atroce. Allez donc faire du sport dans un accoutrement pareil! 


TRANSLATED BY “ F. W. MACNAMARA ” 


My mother was very careful that nothing in her expenditure 
for me should suggest to my mind that our circumstances were 
appreciably better than those of the Jardinier family. My 
clothes were in every detail just like Julian’s, and came, like his, 
from the “ Belle Jardiniere.’’ I was extremely sensitive about 
dress, and it was pain and grief to me to be always hideously 
turned out. In a sailor suit and cap, or in velveteens, I should 
But neither the sailor style 
nor velvetcen suits were to Madame Jardinier’s taste. So I used 
to wear little scanty jackets, short trousers, tight at the knee, 
and striped socks ; socks that were too short and became baggy, 
hanging down in a most afflicting way, or else they fell into my 
shoes and hid there. I have kept the worst horror for the last ; 
the starched shirt. I had to wait till I was on the verge of man- 
hood before I could prevail on them not to starch my shirt-fronts. 
It was usual, it was the fashion, and there was no more to be 
said. And if I ended by getting my way, it was simply because 
there has been a change of fashion. Just imagine a wretched boy 
who, day after day, the whole vear round, at games and at 
lessons, has to wear, hidden under his jacket, without any one 
being the wiser, a white thing like a guardsman’s cuirass, ending 
off in a garrote ; for the laundress, no doubt into the bargain, 


also starched the neckband to which the collar had to be fixed, 
(Continued on page 340) 


“ A really admirable book, which follows the latest methods and presents them in a very simple and telling way.""—The London Teacher. 


A New Sequence Geometry 


By JOHN GRAY, B. q and FRANCIS J. SMITH, M.A., B.Sc. 


Parts I, II, III, and IV, 2s. each. Parts I and II combined, 3s. 6d. Parts III and IV combined, 3s. 6d. Parts I, 
II, and III combined, 4s. 6d. Parts I, II, III, and IV combined, 6s. 


“The arrangement of the book is admirable. ”—H. J. Davis, Esq. 
Senr. Maths. Master, Ashes School for Boys, Anerley, S.E. 20. 

“It is an admirable book and was strongly recommended by H.M. 
Inspector.""—Davip Davipson, Esq., The Schoolhouse, Wocdhead, 
Fyvie, N.B. 

“I think it is admirably PERS: "Miss H. G. Brown, Blackheath 
High School, Wemyss Road, S.E. 3 


“It has given great satisfaction to my mathematical staff.”’"—J. X. 
WILKINS, Esq., Headmaster, City and County School for Boys, Chester. 

“I think it is splendid.”—R. MUIRIE, Esq., Kelvinside Academy, 

lasgow. 

“The clear and logical arrangement, the bold diagrams, and the 
careful grading of the exercises are to be commended.’’—An H.M. 
Inspector of Schools. 


Mathematical Masters are turning to “ A New Sequence ice Geometry _ when dissatisfied with other text books on the e subject: 


THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL CO., LTD., London: 3 Eagle Street, Southampton Row, W.C. 1 
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Id © A S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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Binding Cases 


FOR 
“The Journal of Education and 
School World ” 
1926 (Jan. to Dec.), 1925, 1924, 1923, 48. od. each; 
1922, 1921, 1920, 1919, or 1918, 2s. 6d. each ; 
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: 1917 and previous years, 1s. 6d. each. 
London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, 
: THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4 
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Principals wishing to have their 
schools included in the next issue 
should apply for terms, proof of 
value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Piens 
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and if this latter were ever so little too loose or too tight and did 
not exactly fit on to the shirt (which nine times out of ten was 
the case) the most torturing rucks were produced, while the 
slightest perspiration made the shirt-front an abhorrence. Let 
him who will try going in for athletics in such a garb ! 


All those whose versions rank in Class I may feel proud 
of their skill in translating ; those in Class II were not far 
behind, and the few in Class III are there chiefly for lack 
of a fluent English style, one or two, notably “ Léman ”’ 
and ‘ Marianne,” gave us cause to suspect that English is 
not their mother tongue. 

The prize version is a straight piece of nervous English, 
and we particularly commend such phrases as were to 
Madame Jardinieyr's taste, and the laundress, no doubt into 
the bargain. ‘‘ Chardonne’s”’ effort was very nearly as 
good. 

Several competitors—‘' Magister,” ‘‘ Dane,” “ Emil Jay,” 
are commended for finding the happy rendering guy for 
fagoté. Unfortunately, *“ Emil Jay” follows this up by 
putting tunic for complet. This word upset a good many 
people: “ M.S.” with completely in velvet is typical of one 
kind of error, and “ Cadwal,”’ with ready-made, represents 
another favourite idea. It merely means a suit. 

A few translators did not realize that La Belle Jardiniére 
is a large Paris drapery store, and therefore confused it 
with Madame Jardinier, a very natural mistake; thus 
“A. K. M.,” the fairy Madame Jardinier; “ R. A. D.” 
from Mrs. Gardiner; “S. L. C.,” fair Mrs. Gardiner. 
“ Blackheath ” and “ Vic” probably did not know that 
the passage is taken from André Gide’s account of his own 
childhood. They anglicized everything, and La Belle 
Jardinière became The Little Wonder (“ Blackheath ’’), and 
Barker's (“ Vic”). This would have been suitable when 
translating fiction or adapting a play, but not in biography. 

“ Blackheath ” also says the socks were ribbed instead 
of striped, and some other readers joined him in this error— 
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A Telling Book 
Giving the scientific explana- 
tion of Reproduction in 

Nature and in Man. 
Contains Chapters on; Life and the Human Body— 
Growth and Reproduction—Plant Reproduction—-Animal 
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“ A book written on strictly scientific lines, 
of erotic sentiment. . . 


Seventeenth Edition. With 21 Figures in the Text and 
21 Plates, 11 x 74in. Price 3s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 
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By H. J. Dennis, late Principal Art ‘Master, Dulwich 
College. 
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“ Yendu,” “ C. M. S.’’ If Gide’s socks had been ribbed, 
cételées is the word he would have used; moreover, the 
ribbing would have prevented them from opening out at 
the top en tulipe. This tulip business was a stumbling 
block to many ; for instance, “ Irama ” has it slip down 
in tulip fashion, but tulips do not slip down, they open out. 
We commend “ A. K. M’s”’ curling over, bell-fashion, but 
the whole of his version was not in keeping with this happy 
idea; he begins with the ponderous expression should 
insinuate to me, and translates faux-col as turn down collar. 
It means a separate, or detachable collar. ‘‘ Pervenche ” 
thought it was a stiff collar ; it may have been, but not 
necessarily so. She also mistook se cacher for se coucher. 


We were disappointed at the number of muddles made 
over notre situation de fortune était sensiblement supérieure ; 
the meaning is so very straightforward and yet some 
boggled over situation de fortune—soctal position (“ M.S.’’); 
position in life (“ Jacob’’); and others over sensiblement, 
giving it as obviously (“ Woodlea,” “ Max,” “ Marianne”), 
visibly (‘“M. C. C.’’), perceptibly (‘‘ Jacob,” ‘‘ Bodley,” 
“C. R. S”? “M. P.’’), evidently ( Pixie ’’); “ Insu ” calls 
it slightly, which is far from the meaning. “Irama,” 
“J. M. C.” and “ Cunctatrix ” are particularly com- 
mended for appreciably better off. “ E. S.” followed an 
erroneous train of thought and said the Gides’s financial 
position was sounder than the Jardinters’. 

J'eusse été aux anges bothered some of our readers ; looked 
like an angel (“ E. M. S. Undine” and others), looked 
angelic (‘‘ M. S.” and others), been quite angelic (‘‘ Bodley "’). 
We liked “ Lacy’s ” angeltcallv happy. 

Other competitors worried over the shirt—‘' H. S. W.” 
and ‘‘ Torelore ’’ talked about succeeding in getting his 
shirt unstarched, which is slightly ambiguous; “ C. M. S.” 
thought the shirt and collar were starched evenly ; *‘ Super- 
annuated ” used the word troned for empesée ; “ Cadwal”’ 


(Continued on page 342) 
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concerning the origin of life, thus enabling them to answer 
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—and get a better post! 


Next to a Unjversity Degree there is no more 
c valuable qualification for women teachers than 
a the popular L.L.A. Diploma of St. Andrews 
University. Among its many advantages are 
ot the following : 


1 Residence at the University is un- 
necessary,so that you may qualify by 
studying at home in your leisure hours. 


2 The Subjects may be taken one or 
more at a time, and in any order. 
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3 On securing the Diploma you are 
entitled to wear a Cap and Gown. 
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rests upon Educational Authori- 
ties and Principals of Colleges 
and Private Schools to see that 
adequate fire protection is avail- 
able to deal with a sudden out- 
break of fire. We illustrate our 
“ Conquest ” Fire Extinguisher— 
one of our appliances that is 
eminently ETEA j for school pro- 
tection—anyone can use it. Ít is 
approved by the Fire Offices 
Committee. 

Free periodical inspection. Charges 
supplied free, after use on a fire. 
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(On the Board of Education List of 
Efficient Schools.) 
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7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 
riding, safe bathing. 


Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus. 


| from Principal. 


“LSONTAINEBLEAU,” Manor Road, 


Bournemouth.—For daughters of gentle- 
folk who desire a school strongly recommended by 
parents for very happy life, individual care and 
character-training of future home-makers, as well as 
first-rate teaching in class, Gymnasium, and on 
Games ground. Juniors, 8-14; Seniors, 14-19. 
Successful preparation for Oxford Schoo! Certificate, 
Matriculation, and L.R.A.M. School motto: ‘t For 
God, Home, and Empire.” Illustrated Prospectus 
Miss ROWLAND (Hon. Sch. Mod. 
Hist., Oxford). 
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ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE, 
MATI,OCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and 
laity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 
(T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 

Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daugh- 
ters of Laity, £40 a term. 

Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling 
conditions of the Foundation. 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. ` 


IGH School for Girls, Ashford, 


Kent.—Private Secondary Boarding and 
Day School, r by the Board of Education ; 
healthy situation in fifteen acres of ground, within 
eleven miles of sea coast. Preparation for public 
examinations and university entrance. Music, 
Dancing, Painting, Physical Training, Games, 
Swimming. Preparatory department for girls under 
11. Accommodation for 160 boarders. Illustrated 
prospectus and list of successes and references on 
application to the PRINCIPALS 


St JOHN’S HIGH SCHOOL, 


NEWPORT, MON. 


PUBLIC SECONDARY BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Healthy situation on Stow Hill, 
close to open country and fine scenery. Staffed by 
University women. Preparation for public examina- 
tions and University Entrance. Music, dancing, 
painting, physical training, games; good playing 
field. d accommodation for boarders. Fees: 
£90 pope. daughters of clergy, £50 p.a.—Apply, 
Pe A Miss E. G. WILKINSON, B.A. (Hons.) 
nd. 
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complained because the laundress starched both the neck- 
band and the collar. 

We were sorry about those little mistakes of ‘‘ Cadwal’s ” 
because his English is so good. Another version spoiled by 
what seem to us unnecessary errors was ‘‘ Garnet's ’’; he 
translates carcan, neck-stvetcher, and begins with when 
paying the money for my everyday expenses. 

There were many differences of opinion about béret, and 
we accepted cap, tam o'shanter, hat, and beret. ‘* Super- 
annuated ” called it a bonnet, but is not this too Scotch for 
a French boy’s headgear ? 

Some very conscientious workers translated the title, 
but only one—" S. L. C.’’—got it right: except a corn of 
wheat die ; it is in the Bible, John xii. 24: “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone . . .” The French version has it : 
“ En virit’, en verits, je vous le dis, Si le grain de froment 
qui tombe dans la terre ne meurt, il ne produit rien .. .” 

For May we set a very easy French poem for two reasons, 
first, because it is typical of the work of Jean Richepin, 
the Beggars’ Poet, who has recently died, and secondly, to 
encourage those who fight shy of verse. Even in prose 
writing rhythm is essential, hence translating verse is such 
an excellent exercise. 

“ Serus ” and “ Cunctatrix 
request for classical competitions ; 
of votes to fifteen. 

We thank “ Blackheath ” for his letter; we greatly 
appreciate his interest in our contest, and his helpful 
comments. 


2»? 


add their votes to the 
that brings the number 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by JEAN RICHEPIN : 


CE Que DIT LA PLUIE 
M’a dit la pluie: ‘‘ Ecoute 
Ce que chante ma goutte, 
Ma goutte au chant perlé.” 


Et la goutte qui chante 
M'a dit ce chant perlé : 
Je ne suis pas méchante, 
Je fais murir le blé. 

Ne sois pas triste mine ! 
J'en veux a la famine. 
Si tu tiens a ta chair, 
Bénis l'eau qui t’ennuie 
Et qui glace ta chair ; 
Car c’est grace a la pluie 
Que le pain n'est pas cher. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by att 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given vear, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 341, must reach the office by the first post on 
May 14, 1927, addressed “ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of 
Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, 
E.C. 4. Ee 

City OF LONDON VACATION CouRSE.—This will be held in 
London, on July 28-August 11, under the direction of the 
Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. The Secretary, Montague House, 
Russell Square, London, W.C. 1, will supply particulars. All 
members of the course are expected to attend the general lec- 
tures, to be given by speakers of acknowledged authority, on 
various aspects of “ Citizenship and Education.” The remaining 
courses are groups of lecture demonstrations of teaching method 
and practice, for teachers of seniors, juniors, and children respec- 
tively. A new feature this vear is a special course in English for 
foreign students. The social side will b> well provided for. 
Three research scholarships have already been awarded by the 
City of London Vacation Course for educational research. A 
further scholarship, value £300, will be given, and a similar 
award, a Bush Scholarship, will be offered to enable a British 
teacher to study American methods. 


1,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


83rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
850 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syilabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
Kondon Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 

eachers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
ir a Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 500,000 copies 
80 
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THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 


and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Tweilfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excelleat 
Handbook for the Junior in the Offioe. 100,000 copies sold. 
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THE STORY OF 
FANNY BURNEY 


Being an Introduction to The Diary and Letters of 
Madame ad’ Arblay. 
By MURIEL MASEFIELD (Mrs Charles Masefield). 
With 8 plates. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


EURIPIDES. THE CYCLOPS 
Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, 
by D. M. SIMMONDS, M.A., and 

R. R. TIMBERLAKE, M.A. 
With a Frontispiece. Fcap 8vo. 
Elementary Classics. 


PRIMUM GRAIUS HOMO 
An anthology of Latin translations from the Greek 
from Ennius to Livy. 
With an introductory essay and Tang com- 
mentary by B. FARRINGTON, 
Crown 4to. 8s 6d net. 


VERGIL. AENEID, BOOK VIII 
Edited by A. SIDGWICK, M.A., with introduction, 
notes, and vocabulary. 

(First issue with vocabulary.) 

Fcap 8vo. 2s 3d. 

Cambridge Elementary Classics. 


SPANISH SYNTAX AND 
COMPOSITION 
By J. P. HOWARD, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. [Ready tmmediately. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
With chapters on Précis Writing, Prosody, and Style. 
By WILLIAM MURISON, M.A. 

New and revised edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Also in 
2 parts, 38 6d each. Key, 6s 6d. 


Cambridge 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
CHEMISTRY 


By F. W. DOOTSON, M.A., Sc.D., F.1.C., and 
A. J. BERRY, M.A. 
With 43 text-figures. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY 


By HENRY GEORGE FORDER, B.A. 
With a frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 258 net. 


THE THEORY OF 
INTEGRATION 


By L. C. YOUNG. 
Demy 8vo. 5s net. 
Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical 
Physics, No. 21. 


INTEGRAL BASES 
By W. E. H. BERWICK, Sc.D. 
Demy 8vo. 6s 6d net. 
Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical 
Physics, No. 22. 


DIFFERENTIAL GEOMETRY OF 
THREE DIMENSIONS 


By C. E. WEATHERBURN, M.A., D.Sc. 
With 27 text-figures. Demy 8vo. : 12s 6d net. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
THE DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE 
AND OF RIGID BODIES 


By S. L. LONEY, M.A. 
Second edition (fifth impression). Demy 8vo. 148. 


SOLUTIONS OF THE EXAMPLES 

IN AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 

ON DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE 
AND OF RIGID BODIES 


By S. L. LONEY, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 178 6d. 


THE THEORY OF ELECTRICITY 
¢ By G. H. LIVENS, M.A. 
Second edition. Demy 8vo. 16s net. 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND 


A History for Lower Forms. 
By J. E. MORRIS, D.Litt. 


With roo illustrations and plans. Crown 8vo. 
6s 6d. Or in 2 parts (divided at 1603): I, to 1603, 
3s 6d. II, 1603-1914, 4s. 1485-1914, Separately, 5S. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE FROM THE MIDDLE 
OF THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
| TURY 
By the same author. 
Third edition (4th impression). With 8 maps. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


EUROPE IN THE XIXth 
CENTURY, 1815-1914 


By the same author. 
With 8 maps and 3 pedigrees. Crown 8vo. 58 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR 
SCHOOLS 


By A. D. INNES, M.A. 
With 13 maps and 8 plans. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. Or 
in 3 parts: I, to A.D. 1509, 38. II, 1509-1714, 45. 
III, 1689-1918, 4s. 1399-1603, separately, 3s. 


A SOURCE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS 


By the same author. 
Crown 8vo. Vol. I, A.D. 597-1603. With 31 
illustrations. 5s 6d. Vol. II, 1603-1815. With 
21 illustrations. 4s. 


THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORY 
By E. L. HASLUCK, F.R.Hist.Soc. 
Second impression. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
Cambridge Handbooks for Teachers. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE 
TEACHING OF HISTORY 


Issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools. 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


READINGS IN 
ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY 


From contemporary literature. 
Edited by R. B. MORGAN, M.Litt. 
5 vols. Crown 8vo. I (from pre-Roman days to 
A.D. 1272). With 14 plates. II (A.D. 1272-1485). 
With 12 plates. IIL (a.D. 1485-1603). With 
15 plates. IV (A.D. 1603-1688). With 12 plates. 
V (A.D. 1688-1837). With 14 plates. 4s each. 
(Library edition, in 1 vol, Demy 8vo. 16s net.) 


ENGLISH HISTORY NOTES 
From the earliest times to the outbreak of the 
Great War. 

By W. J. R. GIBBS, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 

This book is also issued in two parts. Part I, to 
A.D. 1714; Part II, from 1689. 2s 6d each. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 
IN ENGLISH HISTORY, 
1485-1820 
Chiefly from original sources. 

By the same author. 

Crown 8vo. 486d. With Key, 5s. Key separately, 


BRITAIN AND 
GREATER BRITAIN IN 
THE XIXth CENTURY 

By E. A. HUGHES, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE, 1500-1923 
By W. H. WOODWARD. 

Fifth edition, enlarged. With 10 maps. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


AN OUTLINE OF HISTORY OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE FROM 
1500 to 1926 
By the same author. 

Fourth edition. With 6 maps. Fcap 8vo. 3s 6d. 


FROM CONSTANTINE TO 
BISMARCK 


An Introductory Course of European and General 
History for Middle Forms. 
By ARTHUR B. ARCHER, M.A. 
With 30 illustrations and 9 maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
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Reviews 


FOUR NOTABLE BIOGRAPHIES 


The Life of Charles Dickens. By J. FORSTER. 
(2s. net. each. Dent.) 


2 Vols. 


The Lives of the Painters, Sculptors and Architects. By 
GIORGIO VASARI. 4 Vols. (2s. net each. Dent.) 
The Life of Abraham Lincoln. By H. B. BINNs. (2s. net. 


Dent.) 


Hans Andersen. The True Story of My Life. Translated by 
Mary Howitt. (7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 


Like the dramatist, the biographer should keep behind 
the curtain ; in the latter, success depends very largely on 
the suppression of the writer’s own personality and the 
prominence given to his subject. Such is the measure 
adopted by Mr. Chesterton in his acceptable but all too 
brief editorial introduction to Forster’s “ Life of Charles 
Dickens.” In this biography, which Carlyle ranked only 
below Boswell’s great work, “the Dickens impression 
remains while Forster is forgotten.’’ Can this be said of 
Johnson and Boswell? At all events, in Forster’s book 
Dickens stands revealed, ‘‘a sunny, healthy nature, the 
embodiment of largeness, spontaneity, and manliness,” 
to use his biographer’s words. The two volumes are a 
welcome addition to ‘‘ Everyman’s Library.” 

Nor does Mr. Chesterton’s standard quite apply in the 
case of Vasari’s “ Lives of the Painters,” a really great 
book. Himself an artist, Vasari’s aim was not to make a 
collection of dry details, but by an inquiry into the motives 
and methods of artists to further the cause of art to the 
utmost of his power. But granted his sympathy and insight, 
the critic must to some extent show his own hand. Vasari’s 
survey ranges from the thirteenth to the end of the six- 
teenth century, and embraces the great painters, sculptors, 
and architects of Italy and Flanders. 
porary of Michael Angelo. ‘‘ I thank God,” he exclaims, 
“that I have had him for a master and a friend.” He 
writes with much shrewdness yet with an artlessness that 
lends fascination to his book. The story of Cimabue’s 
discovery of genius in Giotto, then a shepherd lad, and of 
his carrying him off to training and fame, is a specimen of 
the quaint stories that are frequent in his pages. The 
“Temple ” translation, long out of print, has been care- 
fully revised and annotated. Each volume contains a 
portrait, successively those of Giotto, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Vasari himself, and Michael Angelo. 

Mr. Binns believed his work to be “the first serious 
attempt made by an Englishman to portray on any full- 
sized canvas the greatest of the popular statesmen of last 
century.” Mr. Drinkwater’s canvas may be smaller, but 
few will doubt the truth and vividness of his portraiture. 
Comparison between a biography and a drama is unfair, 
if detail is to be taken into account; but the unity of 
impression that in this case both biography and drama 
convey, is remarkable. Shakespeare was not for an age 
but for all time ; of Lincoln it was said as he was laid to 
rest, '' Now he belongs to the ages.” Each was an inter- 
national possession. Mr. Binns’s biography is not unworthy 
of its great subject, which is sufficient praise. It is certainly 
sufficient justification for its inclusion in the “ Everyman ” 
series. 

In autobiography self-revelation is, of course, essential ; 
and no better example could be had than Hans Andersen’s 
“ True Story of My Life.” There may be not a few to whom 
the author of his fairy tales seems, like Melchisedek, to have 
been without father and mother, and the tales themselves 
to be ageless as those of the “ Arabian Nights.” To such his 
autobiography will be a revelation. They will read how the 
son of the poorest parents, in spite of self-depreciation and 
Jealous opposition, won his way upwards, and how success 
enriched instead of rendering vain a noble nature. In his 
Case, as in Lincoln’s, they will see ‘‘ the poor peasant lad 
over whom a royal mantle was thrown.” Most, of course, 
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know Andersen’s ‘‘ Märchen,” or fairy tales, but he was 
poet and dramatist as well; and like Dickens, he had wide 
fame as a reader of his own works. He was the friend of 
Hugo, Heine, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Thorwaldsen—to name 
but a few; and he was one of the first to induce Jenny 
Lind to sing in public. Mary Howitt, whose translation 
first made the autobiography known in this country, 
fittingly dedicated it to Jenny Lind. And so delicate and 
precise was her English, so truly did it convey the flavour, 
freshness, and naive simplicity of the original, that the 
American Editorial Committee responsible for this edition 
have wisely decided to adopt in the main her pioneer 
work. 


GIFTED CHILDREN 


Genetic Studies of Genius. Vol. I. Mental and Physical 
Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children. By L. M. TERMAN, 
Assisted by B. T. BALDWIN, EpDITH Bronson, J. C. 
DEVoss, FLORENCE FULLER, FLORENCE L. GooD- 
ENOUGH, T. L. KELLEY, MARGARET LimMA, HELEN 
MARSHALL, A. H. Moore, A. S. RAUBENHEIMER, 
G. M. Rucu, R. L. WILLOUGHBY, JENNIE B. WYMAN, 
DorotHy H. YATES. Second Edition. Vol. II. 
The Early Mental Traits of Three Hundred Geniuses. 
By CATHARINE M. Cox, assisted by LELA O. GILLAN, 
RutH H. Livesay, L. M. TERMAN. (21S. net. each. 
California: Stanford University Press. London: 
Harrap.) 

That a second edition of Volume I of these studies has 
already been issued is evidence of the growing interest 
in the subject of human talent. The chief changes in this 
edition concern the interpretation of data on the size of 
the families from which the gifted children of California 
come; the conclusion now arrived at is disquieting ; 
the average number of offspring in these families is only 
7, i.e., fifty per cent lower than that for the preceding 
generation, and far too low to maintain the stock; fortu- 
nately infant mortality in these families is extremely 
low. The other conclusions are unchanged; it can now 
be taken as established facts that in physical growth and 
in general health gifted children are on the whole above the 
average ; that the alleged “‘ one-sidedness ” of precocious 
children is mythical; that though they read more than 
average children they also play more games; that in spite 
of noteworthy exceptions, the gifted children are superior 
in moral and emotional traits. It is interesting to note 
that the gifted group contains a significant preponderance 
of boys, but that within the group sex differences are 
almost non-existent for intellectual interests and attain- 
ments. 

Volume II is perhaps still more interesting to the 
general reader. Dr. Catharine Cox selected for this study 
300 geniuses from Cattell’s list of the thousand most eminent 
individuals of history, and collected from their biographies 
all the available evidence bearing on the comparison of 
their mental performances with those of average children 
of corresponding age. The “ Intelligence Quotient ”’ of 
each genius was then estimated in accordance with the 
recorded facts, by the rating of three persons, Dr. Terman, 
Dr. Cox, and Dr. Merrill, all experts in mental-testing. 
Each subject was rated twice, first on the evidence 
concerning the first seventeen years of his life, and 
secondly with regard to the years between 17 and 26. 
The rating was done on the same lines as in Terman’s 
study of the Intelligence Quotient of Francis Galton 
(reported in the ‘‘ American Journal of Psychology,” Vol. 
XXVIII, 1917), and the conclusion reached, after a very 
careful statistical analysis of the ratings, is that the true 
Intelligence Quotients of the subjects of the study average 
above 160, the highest being that of John Stuart Mill, 
which is estimated to have been 190. The book is mainly 
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occupied with the evidence for the ratings both for 
intelligence and character, and the three main generali- 
zations from the data are as follows : 

- (1) Youths who achieve eminence have in general (a) 
an heredity above the average, and (b) superior advantages 
in early environment. 

(2) They are distinguished in childhood by behaviour 
which indicates an unusually high intelligence. 

(3) They are also characterized by persistence of motive 
and effort, confidence in their abilities, and great force of 
character. 

This study in the psychological aspects of biography 
should go far to realize Dr. Terman’s hope that prevalent 
false opinions regarding the childhood of genius may be 
destroyed, and that biographers may be enabled to 
interpret more correctly the facts which they record 
concerning the early years of their subjects. 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


God, Man, and Epic Poetry: a study in Camparative 
Literature. By H. V. Routu. Volume I. Classical. 
Volume II. Medieval. (12s. 6d. net. each. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The confession of faith, or rather of doubts, with which 
this able and important study opens well deserves to be 
pondered by teachers of literature. Why is it—the author 
asks himself after many years spent in teaching English 
literature—that I do not feel satisfied with literature as 
providing in itself the ideal education ? His dissatisfaction 
is not removed when the Greek and Latin classics are 
substituted for English masterpieces. Two centuries ago, 
he knows, even to so powerful an intellect as Swift’s, the 
ancients seemed to have provided all we needed to ask. 
Now, in a sense, we know too much: archaeology has 
brought the classics nearer, but it has also materialized 
them. Meanwhile science has oppressed us all with a new 
feeling of the greatness and the littleness of man. In each 
of us there is some touch of infinity that refuses to be 
satisfied with the limited outlook of the ancients, to whom 
man was “ the measure of all things.” We know that man 
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is not so important in the universe as that, and the self- 
complacency of the old heroes of epic is not for us. The old 
education would confine us in a nutshell, whilst flattering 
us that we are kings of infinite space; but, like Hamlet, 
we have “ bad dreams.” 

From these “‘ bad dreams ” Mr. Routh has sought for 
himself, and for other teachers, a way of escape through 
the comparative study of the great poets of different ages 
and countries. As specialization increases, we continually 
erect fresh earthworks round the products of genius that 
we study—investigation of matters of technique and style, 
of metre and diction, of biographical and bibliographical 
detail. This trend of study is probably inevitable, and 
assuredly all who pursue it do not miss the spiritual 
significance of literature; but for some students these 
investigations form a material barrier beyond which they 
never penetrate. Suppose that instead, or in addition, we 
find in literature the record of the spiritual history of the 
race. Suppose that we compare the “TIliad’’’ and the 
“ Odyssey,” and observe how in the earlier work man is 
contented with himself and the perfection of the heroes 
he has imagined, whilst the later poem testifies to the 
lessons of suffering and defeat and the emergence of a 
new type of intellectual hero triumphing by craft. We 
pass to Virgil, and note how man is learning to console 
himself for the ills of this life by visions of redress behind 
the veil. We pass to Dante, and it is still more evident that 
another world has been called in to redress the balance 
of this. 

Much of the ground covered by Mr. Routh will be 
familiar to those who have valued literature as the record 
of man’s profoundest thoughts about life. If they do not 
stress these things much in their teaching, it is perhaps 
because they feel that youth cannot assimilate the lessons 
as yet, but that literature will instil them quietly. Life 
must first illuminate literature that literature may 
illuminate life. But we may be sure that any teacher who 
peruses Mr. Routh’s fascinating volumes, with their wealth 
of illustrations from the ancient and medieval epics, will 
have his own thoughts on literature and life deepened and 
widened, and be the better teacher accordingly. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART AND BIOGRAPHY 


The Art and Craft of Drawing: a Study both of the Practice of 
Drawing and of its Aesthetic Theory as Understood Among 
Different Peoples and at Different Epochs ; Especial Reference 
being made to the Construction of the Human Form from the 
Practical Draughtsman's Point of View. By V. BLAKE. 
(18s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Sketching from Nature: a Practical Treatise on the Principles of 
Pictorial Composition. By F. J. Grass. (10s. 6d. net. 
Batsford.) 

How to Paint the Sea. 
Marshall.) 

Ornamental Homecrafts: a Practical Description of Various 
Methods of Ornamenting by Means of Dyeing, Gesso, Bleaching, 
Batik, Lacquer, Enamelling, etc. By IpaLia B. LITTLEJOHNS. 


By KaTE Witcox. (4s. net. Simpkin, 


(10s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
The Approach to Painting. By T. BopKIN. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 
Boys and Girls of Africa : Outline Pictures for Colouring or Lesson 


Illustration for Use in Day Schools, Sunday Schools, and 
Play Houses. (3d. net. Livingstone Press.) 

Gothic Architecture in England and France. By Dr. G. H. WEST. 
Second and Revised Edition. (10s. net. Bell.) 


The Oldest Biography of Spinoza. 
Introduction, Annotations, etc., 
net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The Life of Gladstone. By J. MORLEY. 
Abridged by C. F. G. MASTERMAN. (5s. net. 
Stoughton.) 


Edited, with Translation, 
by Prof. A. WoLF. (6s. 


Popular Edition, 
Hodder & 


Ludwig van Beethoven. By H. GRAcE. (7s. 6d. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 

Angela Merici and her Teaching Idea (1474-1540). By Dr. M. 
MONICA. (21s. net. Longmans.) 


Hans Andersen. The True Story of My Life. 
Mary HowlttT. (7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

The Autobiography of Kingsley Fatrbridge. 
University Press.) 

Duncan Dewar, a Student of St. Andrews 100 Years Ago: His 
Accounts. With a Commentary by the late Sir P. R. S. 
LANG. (7s. 6d. net. Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie.) 

The Life of Abraham Lincoln. By H. B. Binns. (2s. net. Dent.) 

The Lives of the Painters, Sculptors and Architects. By GIorGio 
VASARI. 4 Vols. (2s. net each. Dent.) 

The Life of Charles Dickens. By J. FORSTER. 2 Vols. 
each. Dent.) 

Emily Davies and Girton College. 
net. Constable.) 

The Reverend Richard Baxter Under the Cross (1662-1691). 
By Dr. F. J. Powicke. (15s. net. Cape.) 


Oscar Browning. By H. E. WorTHAM. (16s. net. Constable.) 


The Story of Fanny Burney : Being an Introduction to the Diary 
and Letters of Madame d’Arblay. By MURIEL MASEFIELD 
(Mrs. .C. MASEFIELD). (5s. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 


Sir Isaac Newton : 
Prof. S. BRODETSKY. 


Translated by 


(6s. net. Oxford 


(2s. net. 


By BARBARA STEPHEN. (21s. 


a Brief Account of His Life and Work. By 
(5s. net. Methuen.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


Carducci : The Taylorian Lecture, 1926. By J. BAILEY. (2s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

In selecting Carducci as the subject of his Taylorian lecture 
at Oxford, in 1926, Mr. John Bailey disclaims with a modesty 
characteristic but needless, as his learned discourse abundantly 
shows, his ability to rise to the height of the great argument 
of some of his predecessors. He chooses the poetry of Carducci 
as something he has himself enjoyed, and because that poet’s 
reputation is far below his desert. Mr. Bailey doubtless con- 
veyed much of his enjoyment to his audience and assuredly 
will do so to his readers, especially to those who know Italian. 
Usually his quotations are given in Carducci’s tongue, but occa- 
sionally, and with much acceptance, Mr. Bailey translates them 
in finished verse of his own. 


A New Theory of Dante's Matelda. By RACHEL B. HARROWER. 
(2s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Was the Matelda of Dante a person, or a symbol, or both? 
Many and diverse have been the interpretations, and Dante 
himself “ invited his readers to look for not a single, but a 
double, triple, or even fourfold meaning in his great poem.”’ 
For Miss Harrower, Matelda symbolizes man’s intellectual 
activity, or understanding, as it existed in man’s state of 
innocence. Virgil, the Reason of fallen Man, brings Dante to 
Matelda, and she leads him to Beatrice, the personification of 
the Human Will made one with the Divine Will; and this union 
of Understanding and will causes the soul to ascend to the 
Beatific Vision. This interpretation is a matter for experts to 
discuss; but the ordinary reader will appreciate the clearness 
of argument and the delicacy of language with which the view 
is hire and the thorough study which has been devoted to the 
subject. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Greek Heroes. From the Translation of J. 
and W. LANGHORNE. With an Historical Introduction and 
an Appendix of Biography, Geography, Literature, and 
Classical Antiquities, contributed by D. Frew. (2s. 
Blackie.) 

This is a cheap and handy edition of Plutarch’s Greek Heroes. 
The great events in Greek history from the Persian Wars to 
Alexander the Great are so grouped in the brief introduction as 
to give a setting to the lives portrayed by Plutarch. Ina useful 
appendix the names of the chief persons and places that figure 
in the text are annotated to save reference to a classical 
dictionary. It seems a pity that the volume should not have 
been furnished with a good map. 


Essays by Divers Hands: beine the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom. New Series. 
Vol. VI. Edited by G. K. CHESTERTON. (7s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

_ The essays here printed, with a characteristically lively 

introduction by Mr. Chesterton, are naturally of a somewhat 

miscellaneous kind. The Marquis of Crewe contributes an inter- 
esting outline of the history of the Society. Mrs. Margaret Woods 
discourses on ballads, Miss Underhill on a neglected Franciscan 
poet—Jacopone da Todi, Mr. Walter de la Mare on Christina 

Rossetti, and Mr. Harold Nicholson on Swinburne and Baudelaire. 

A paper on the Art of the Biographer, by the late Dr. A. C. 

Benson, concludes the series. The volume is a worthy intro- 

duction to the second century of the Society’s existence. 


Betler Writing. By H. S. CANBY. (3s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

Written originally for an American audience, this book may 
well have a wider appeal. The chapter on Diseases and Dis- 
abilities and their suitable remedies deals humorously and help- 
fully with many of the problems which face those anxious to 
express themselves clearly and concisely. 


The “ Happy Hours” Primers and Readers for Infants. By 
Eva Harris. (Reader I—1s. 3d.; Reader II—ıs. 6d.; 
Primer I—10d.; Primer II—1s. Pitman.) 

100 Best Books. Chosen by C. L. Hinp. (2s. 6d. net.; Cloth, 
38. 6d. net. Philpot.) 

St. Mary’s. By PAMELA HINKSON. 
Mrs. Mason's Daughters. 
Werner Laurie.) 
Humour of To-day : an Anthology. Selected by F. H. PRITCHARD. 

(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

English Oral Practice. By C. H. LEATHER. (18. 9d. Dent.) 

When the Bough Breaks and Other Stories. By Naomi MITCHISON. 
(38. 6d. net. Cape.) 

Young 'Un. By H. DE SELINCOURT. 


(5s. net. Longmans.) 
By MATHILDE EIKER. (7s. 6d. net. 


(7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Vol. I—Tales. Vol. II —The 
Poems and Three Essays on Poetry, edited by R. B. JOHNSON ; 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym; Miscellanies. (3s. 6d. net 
per volume. Oxford University Press.) 

Sree Ramachandra. By M. SITARAMA Rao. (As. 7. Printers: 
P. R. Rame Iyar & Co., Madras.) 

A Silent Handicap. By ANN DENMAN. (78. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Bushy-tail and Bright-eye : a Squirrel Story. By KATE SEXTY. 
(Ppr. 6d. ; Cloth, 9d. Chambers.) 

The Owls. By KATESExtTy. (Ppr. 4d. ; Cloth, 7d. Chambers.) 

Heroes of Fiction. By J. C. SToBART and MARY SOMERVILLE. 
Alpha of the Plough (Second Series). Chosen by the AUTHOR. 
Adventures Among Birds. By W. H. Hupson. Gulliver's 
Travels. Edited by W. HapLrey. An Introduction to 
Byron. Edited by G. N. Pocock. Kinglake’s Eothen. 
Edited by H. G. SMirH. (18. 4d. net each. Dent.) 


For Repetition: Prose and Poetry for Learning by Heart. Chosen 
by G. N. Pocock. (1s. 4d. net. Dent.) 


Shakespeare's King Lear. Edited by J. C. DENT. (1s. 4d. net. 
Dent.) 

English Lyrical Verse. Selected and Edited by A. BURRELL. 
(1s. 4d. net. Dent.) 


The format of the books of the Kings Treasuries series leaves 
nothing to be desired, and these are. three welcome additions. 
The “ English Lyrical Verse ” is an admirable selection, and while 
it may be doubted whether all the passages in ‘‘ For Repetition ”’ 
are worth memorizing, no such question can arise in connexion 
with the majority. 


The Carfax Books of English Verse. Edited by Dr. R. JONES 
and FLORENCE JONES. (Books I and II, rod. each; Books 
III and IV, 1s. each; Book V., 1s. 3d.; Book VI, 1s. 6d.; 
Book VII, 1s. 9d.; Book VIII, 2s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Handtook to the Carfax Books of English Verse; the Approach 
to Poetry. Edited by Dr. JoNES and FLORENCE JONES. 
(1s. Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

This is a carefully-graded series, and the poems in the separate 
volumes have been skilfully arranged in such a way as to help 
in the development of taste and appreciation at each stage. 
Among the 640 items are a number which would not appear in 
an anthology prepared for the adult reader, but which have 
earned their places in this collection through the immediate 
appeal which they have been found to make to children. There 
are no notes or comments, but teachers and pupils are left free 
to form their own opinions. There is, however, an interesting 
companion volume in which the compilers discuss the principles 
by which they have been guided and provide a glossary and a 
series of notes. The books are well printed, well bound, and 
altogether attractive. The slight departure from uniformity 
caused by the colour variation will provide no doubt an added 
charm to the eyes of any proud possessor of this library of 


poetry. 


A Handefull of Pleasant Delites. By C. RoBinson and DIVERS 


OTHERS. Edited by Dr. A. KERSHAW. (7s. 6d. net. 
Werner Laurie. 
The Poems of William Canton. (5s. net. Harrap.) 


The Bookman Treasury of Living Poets. Edited by St. J. ADcocK. 
School Edition—Parts I and II. (38. 6d. each. University 
of London Press.) 

The Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics. Book IT. Selected and 
Arranged by L. Binyon. With Notes by J. H. Fow ier. 
(23. 3d. Macmillan.) 

The Snake Bite: a Play, based on a Story Told by Dr. R. J. 
Ashton of Kachwa, North India. By Amy E. Brockway. 


(3d. net. Livingstone Press.) 

Bao San Finds Out: a Missionary Play in Three Scenes. By 
JEAN N. CULLEN. (3d. net. Livingstone Press.) 

William Carey : a Chronicle Play in Three Acts. By L. ARTING- 


STALL. (18. net. Livingstone Press.) 

The Lifting : a Playin Three Acts. The Glen is Mine : a Comedy 
tn Three Acts. By J. BRANDANE. (38. 6d. net each, 
Constable.) l 

The Touchstone Shakespeare. Edited by G. Boas. Twelfth 
Night, or What You Will. As You Like It. (1s. 9d. each.) 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. (2s. Arnold.) 

Virgil's Secret and Other Plays. By H. MACNAGHTEN. 
Arnold.) 

Antony and Cleopatra. 
(2s.6d. Harrap.) 


(5s. net. 


Edited by Prof. H. N. HILLEBRAND. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Thebes : the Glory of a Great Past—A Little Book for Everybody. 
(38. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 


A brief account of ancient Thebes is given in the well printed 
text of this attractive album. The illustrations are borrowed 
from a work of the “ Queen Elizabeth Egyptological Foundation ”’ 
and entitled, “ Thebes, the Glory of a Great Past,” by Capart 
and Werbrouck. The pictures are remarkably good, especially 
the full page plates (Nos. 25-45) of the ruined temples and of the 
figures in bas relief at Karnak and Luxor. 


An Outline of Plant Geography. By D. H. CAMPBELL. (173. net. 
Macmillan.) 


The author of this geography states that he has visited many 
countries of the world in quest of material for his botanical 
studies. Although his excursions were chiefiy devoted to the 
problems of plant distribution he nevertheless studied the 
regional geography of the great land areas. In the course of 
370 pages he ably describes the plant life in various climatic 
regions, and he discusses the fiora of the countries in each climatic 
zone. The teacher of botany will find detailed information of 
the various plants, while the teacher of geography will obtain 
facts concerning the typical vegetation and scenery of the 
region. This book is attractively got up: the text is clearly 
printed and particularly well illustrated. 


(1) South A merica : an Economic and Regional Geography, with an 
Historical Ghapter. By Dr. E. W. SHANAHAN. (14S. net. 
Methuen.) 


(2) Canada: The Great River, the Lands and the Men. By 
Dr. MARION I. NEWBIGIN. (12s. 6d. net. Christophers.) 


(1) Few attempts have hitherto been made to examine the 
continent of South America as a whole from the geographical 
standpoint, and it is to this fact that the present volume owes its 
special value. Dr. Shanahan has wisely chosen natural regions 
instead of political divisions as a basis of detailed treatment in 
order to emphasize the relation of the economic resources to the 
physical features. The Brazilian plateau, the Amazonian low- 


lands, the pampas of the Argentine, the Andean ranges, and 
many other regions are described in a very satisfactory way ; 
great care has been taken to collect the most reliable and up-to- 
date material from official publications. The work, as a whole, 
provides an excellent course of study for university students 
and for advanced pupils in secondary schools. A useful biblio- 
graphy at the end of the book will enable the reader to consult 
other works on the subject. 

(2) The chief merit of this volume lies in the fact that it isa 
history book written by an eminent geographer, consequently 
the historical events are described in close relation to the geo- 
graphical features of the region. Dr. Newbigin uses the term 
Canada in its original sense to mean the lands along the St. 
Lawrence where French settlements were made at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and she has re-written the story of 
Canada from the time of Cartier and the founding of Quebec 
by Champlain down to the attack on Quebec by Wolfe in 1759. 
Some beautiful pictures illustrate the text and fourteen sketch 
maps help to explain the places mentioned in the descripticns. 


Stories of our Earth. 
(1s. 9d. Ginn.) 

The British Empire. By Dr. A. WiLmMorE. (18s. 9d. Bell.) 

Junior Test Papers in Geography : for the Use of Pupils Preparing 
for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, College of Preceptors and Similar Examinations 
inthe Junior Grade. By E. R. WETHEY. (1S. 3d. Pitman.) 

Ordnance Survey Map of the Solar Eclipse, 29th June, 1927. 
(On Paper, flat, 2s. 6d.; folded in Covers, 3s.; cut into 
sections, mounted on Linen and folded in Covers, 4s. 
Southampton: Ordnance Survey Office.) 

A Regional Survey of Foreign Lands Outside Europe. By T.S. 
Muir. (Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Paper, 1s. 3d. Chambers.) 

Macmillan’s Mapping Exercise Books. (Book B—4d ; Book C— 
7d. Macmillan.) 

Northward Ho! an Account of the Far North and Its People. 
Selected from the Writings of V. Stefansson and adapted for 
Boys and Girls. By Juria A. SCHWARTZ (2S. 3d. Harrap.) 


By NELLIE B. ALLEN and E. K. ROBINSON. 


HISTORY 


Life and Work in Medieval Europe (Fifth to Fifteenth Centuries). 
By Prof. P. BoIssonNADE. Translated, with an Introduction, 
by Dr. EILEEN Power. (16s. net. Kegan Paul.) 


This book meets a real need, and in all the circumstances 
meets it very appropriately by means of a translation from a 
Continental scholar’s work. For while there is no lack of material, 
learned and popular, for studying English economic conditions 
during the Middle Ages, there is a decided lack of material in 
English for studying the more general problems of European 
economic conditions during that period. And yet, as Miss Power 
points out in her brief but comprehensive foreword, there are 
exceptionally cogent reasons in this case against an insular 
treatment. England had not yet emerged into the main stream 
of economic development, and, unlike other countries of Western 
Europe, had not yet seen the beginnings of the struggle between 
capital and labour, and of a banking and a credit system. The 
author of this book well exemplifies the French way of wearing 
sound learning lightly, and the French genius for exposition 
which is at once popular and thorough. Of Miss Power's trans- 
lation it is high praise to say that one is never conscious that it 
is a translation. 


Charles I in Captivity: from Contemporary Sotirces. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by GERTRUDE S. STEVENSON. (15s. 
Arrowsmith.) oe 


The basis of this absorbingly interesting volume is Sir Thomas 
Herbert’s ‘ Threnodia Carolina,’ or memoirs of the last two 
years of the reign of Charles I, which is printed in full. Its 
detailed story is supplemented by Huntingdon’s narrative of 
the dealings of Cromwell with Charles at Hampton Court: 
Firebrace’s account of Charles’s imprisonment at Carisbrooke 
Castle: Cooke’s report of the conveyance of Charles from the 
Isle of Wight to Hurst Castle on his way to trial: the official 
record of the trial itself, and some details of the execution. An 
appendix contains Sir Henry Halford’s report on the finding of 
the body of Charles I in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor in 1813. 
Miss Stevenson provides a useful introduction, in which, however, 
she is unduly and quite uncritically severe upon “history ¿s 
expounded in the history books.” Does she think that the 


untrained mind, working on the materials which she supplies, 
will make a better job of them than have the more or less trained 
compilers of the text-books ? 


From Constantine to Bismarck : an Introductory Course of European 
and General History for Middle Forms. By A. B. ARCHER. 
(4s. Cambridge University Press.) 


In thirty-three chapters, comprising in all only two hundred 
and sixty-four pages, Mr. Archer has managed to condense the 
history of fifteen centuries of the Christian era. He has suc- 
ceeded marvellously in the task of presenting a lucid outline of 
this protracted and eventful period. In particular, he has 
rendered his sketch attractive by making a great man or group of 
great men the centre of each section of his panoramic picture. 
The book may be commended to those teachers who wish to 
transport their pupils from the study of English history to the 
study of Europe as a whole. 

Stories from English History. By ELEANOR C. PRICE. New 
Edition. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Medtaeval History. By M. R. DACOMBE. (World History Series. 
Vol. II. Edited by Dr. E. BARKER.) (3s. Cassell.) 

China and Britain. By R. O. HarL. (2s. net. Livingstone Press.) 

A Pageant of India. By A. WALEY. (15s. net. Constable.) 

America Comes of Age. A French Analysis by A. SIEGFRIED. 
Translated from the French by H. H. HEMMING and Doris 
HEMMING. (12s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

A Notebook of Scottish History, A.D.-1005 to A.D. 1603. By 
F. A. FoRBEsS. (is. Oliver & Boyd.) 

The Foundations of Civics. By E. M. WHITE. 
Leather, 38. 3d. Syndicate Publishing Co.) 

The Indecisiveness of Modern War and Other Essays. By Prof. 
J. H. Rose. (10s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

The Political Ideas of the Greeks. By Prof. J. L. Myres. (14s. 
net. Arnold.) 

Junior Test Papers in History : For the Use of Pupils Preparing 
for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, College of Preceptors, and Similay Examina- 
tions in the Junior Grade. By H. G. NEWMAN. (is. 3d. 
Pitman.) 


(2s. gd. Art 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


Industrial and Sctentific French. Edited by E. V. GREENFIELD 
and Dr. H. Basson. New Edition. (3s. 6d. Ginn.) 


This reader consists of seventeen articles which, we are told 
by the editors, ‘‘ have been selected with painstaking care and 
consideration as to their ease of translation, general interest 
and informational value.” They are drawn from popular 
scientific and other magazines, such as “Larousse mensuel 
illustré ” and ‘ Science et Industrie’’; and they deal with 
such varied subjects | as: ‘‘ Andrew Carnegie,” ‘‘ Le Tungstène, 
métal remarquable’’ and “‘ Les transports automobiles mili- 
taires pendant la grande guerre. There are some notes 
explaining allusions, &c., in the text; there is no glossary. 
The book should suit a pre-matriculation class of boys with a 
scientific bias, but is too elementary for science students. 


Vom deutschen Geist der Neuzeit: Eine Einführung und eine 
Auswahl—Outlines of Modern German Thought with Illustra- 
tive Specimens of German Prose. Selected by Dr. W. R. 
SCHWEIZER. (48. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 


We are indebted to Dr. Schweizer for a very scholarly book, 
which will serve admirably its purpose as *“‘ ein Quellenbuch 
und eine Einführung zum deutschen Geistesleben der Neuzeit.” 
He has written an illuminating introduction under the headings 
“ Das staatliche Werden,” ‘‘ Die Aufklärung,” ‘ Das Zeitalter 
Goethes,” ‘‘ Das Suchen der Wirklichkeit,” ‘‘ Das Zeitalter 
Bismarcks,” and “‘ Die Gegenwart.” The selection of passages 
is judicious; the classics from Winckelmann and Lessing 
onwards are worthily represented, and there are well-chosen 
extracts from present-day writers. The book deserves the 
attention of university students, and of every one interested in 
German literature and German thought. 


Junior Test Papers in French: for the use of Pupils Preparing 
for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors and Similar Examin- 
ations in the Junior Grade. By E. T. GRIFFITHS. (Is. 3d. 
Pitman.) 

These test papers have been carefully compiled and should 
serve their purpose well. They consist, alternately, of two 
French passages for unseen translation and of questions on 
grammar, passages for composition and subjects for free 
composition. The French passages are generally of suitable 
difficulty ; the vocabulary of a few is above the junior standard. 
The grammar questions include exercises on direct method lines 
as well as short sentences for translation. The subjects for free 
composition are not all equally well chosen; some are too 
vague. The majority, however, will do very well. 


La Casa de Los Cuervos. By H. Wast. Edited, with Exercises, 
Notes and Vocabulary by Prof. E. H. HESPELT. Authorized 
Edition. (5s. New York, Macmillan.) 


Spanish-American literature is little known in this country. 
Apart from the works of a few novelists and fewer poets, the 
field has been uncultivated by English critics. Lack of oppor- 
tunity to criticize has been urged as an excuse, but this excuse 
is becoming less valid. Such works as ‘ Don Perfecto,” “ Stella,” 
and ‘‘ La Gloria de don Ramiro ” have attained fame beyond 
the bounds of America, and this edition of the work of the most 
widely read of Argentine novelists of to-day will help to engender 
an interest in the life of that progressive state. This edition of 
‘La Casa de Los Cuervos ” is, of course, greatly abridged but | 
the main story-interest has been preserved. The editor has 
done his work well, but why is it necessary to include so wide a 
vocabulary, and so detailed a verb-treatment for students who 
have reached the stage of novel-reading in Spanish ? 


Five Easy French Plays. By EMMA L. SIMPSON. (38. 6d. Ginn.) 


The number of easy French plays suitable for schools is not 
large and the present volume makes a welcome addition to our 
repertory. It starts off with a bright “ Arlequinade’”’ and 
concludes with “ L’Enfance de Jeanne d’Arc.”’ The notes 
contain good hints for scenery and costumes, and translations 
and explanations of difficulties. There is a set of questions to 
each play, and a vocabulary. 


Simple Spanish Lessons. By Prof. L. A. PASSARELLI. 33. Harrap.) 

L‘Avare. By MOLIERE. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

French Geographical Extracts. Selected and Edited by Dr. A. 
WILMORE and D. K. Parr. (1s. 3d. Harrap.) 

Néne. By E. PERocnon. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Questionnaire and Vocabulary by Prof. A. ScHINz. (6s. 6d. 
net. Ginn.) 

The Background of Modern French Literature. By Prof. C. H. C. 
WRIGHT. (8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

Stories by Contemporary French Novelists. Edited, with Short 
Critical Study of each Author, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
MARION E. Bowter. (2s. Ginn. 

Marta y Maria. By Don A. P. Vatpés. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, by Prof. H. M. 
MARTIN. (58. Ginn.) 

Dialogo de las Lenguas. By JUAN DE VALDES. Edited, with 
Introduction and Appendices, by JANET H. PERRY. (5s. 
net. University of London Press.) 

A French Course. By Dr. M. W. Murray and E. Casati. (Part I, 
2s. 6d. Part 2, 3s. Rivingtons.) 


EDUCATION 


Education for Adults and Other Essays. By F. P. KEPPEL. 
(10s. 6d. net. New York : Columbia University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 


Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chautauquas. By J. S. 
NOFFSINGER. (6s. 6d. net. New York; Macmillan.) 


As every one knows, adult education in its many forms is 
being taken very seriously in this country. The report of the 
Departmental Committee on Adult Education, and the recent 
appearance of a very promising first number of a Journal of 
Adult Education, are indications in point. These two volumes 
are interesting as showing how adult education prospers in 
America. Or does it prosper ? Apparently it largely takes the 
form of tuition by correspondence, and it is mainly vocational 
in character. This seems to be a matter in which America has 
something to learn from England, and still more from Denmark. 


The California Curriculum Study (a Study Begun Under a Grant 
from the Commonwealth Fund). By Prof. W. C. BAGLEY 
and Prof. G. C. Kyte. (Berkeley, California: University 
of California Printing Office.) 


This voluminous study of the curricula of the elementary 
schools of California is of interest to English teachers and 
administrators, not only because of its attempt to evaluate the 
principles on which the curriculum has been and should be 
constructed, but also because it furnishes material for a pointed 
comparison between English and American conditions. The 
fact is that, for better or worse, the English teacher enjoys far 
greater freedom than does the American. Authoritative control 
of the details of the curriculum and the choice of text-books 
has been practically unknown in this country for more than a 


generation. It may be said that in our anxiety to encourage 
originality we give too little guidance to the average teacher. 
On the other hand the American teacher often feels that she gets 
too much guidance. Another difference is that the inclusion of 
a subject in response to popular clamour is not a trouble which 
English teachers have to encounter. But it is just such differences 
that make the comparative method of study so interesting 
and profitable. We may be permitted to doubt the value of 
much of the laborious statistical material in thisreport. But in 
its own field it is a very thorough and illuminating piece of 
work. 


Education at Work: Studies in Contemporary Education. By 
Prof. H. B. SMITH. (7s. 6d. net. Manchester University 
Press. London: Longmans.) 

Some Primary Methods. By Laura G. SLOMAN. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

Where State Education Fails. 
Routledge.) 

Harvard Bulletins in Education. 
School Time. By Prof. F. S. Gove. 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University; London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

Die Lehverfrage in dey Neuen Schule: Eine Geschichtliche und 
Grundsätzliche Darstellung des Problems Fach-, Klassen- oder 
Gruppenlehver in der Alten und in der Neuen Schule. By 
Dr. V. J. SpASITscH. (Ppr.,M.4; Bound, M.5.50. emar 
Hermann Böhlaus Nachfolger.) 

The Administration of Vocational Education of Less Than College 
Grade. By J. C. WRIGHT and C. R. ALLEN. (158. net. 
New York: Wiley; London: Chapman & Hall.) 


(7s. 6d. net. 
By Lucie Simpson. (5s. net. 


Religious Education on Public 
(4s. 6d. net. Cam- 
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SCIENCE 


Geology Manual: An Instruction and Laboratory Manual for 
Beginners. By Prof. R. M. FIELD. (18s. net. Princeton: 
Pa University Press. London: Oxford University 

ess. 

This book is an attempt to assist both the teacher and the 
learner in the geological laboratory. It starts by giving descrip- 
tions of the common rock-forming minerals with which the 
elementary student must become acquainted, and continues 
with accounts of the usual rock types. The student is obviously 
expected to have a cabinet of specimens at hand to inspect at the 
same time that he is reading the book. Later the author attacks 
the subject of structural geology and gives several clear and 
useful sections. Then he figures and describes surface effects. 
The places referred to are in the main American. The book will 
no doubt be of use to those who wish to have an account of some 
points in elementary geology in a condensed form. 


Natural Man: A Record from Borneo. By Dr. C. Hose. (308. 
net. Macmillan.) 

Dr. Hose opens his introductory chapter with a reference to 
the fascination of the East, in which Borneo, the land of the 
unexpected and the unknown, shares to the full. The history of 
Sarawak and of the rise to supreme power of Sir James Brooke, 
whose family still rules the country, is indeed a theme worthy 
of an epic. Tales of early voyagers from China, and of piracy, 
add colour to the records of the island. To-day in Borneo does 
not yield in interest to its past. The wild tribes, in the contrast 
they afford of different types of culture, present a picture of 
the varying conditions of the life of primitive man which could 
be studied to greater advantage in no other part of the world. 
Their culture ranges from that of the quite primitive nomad 
hunter to that of the comparatively highly organized agricul- 
tural society living in vast communal houses accommodating 
five to six hundred persons, and perhaps as much as four hundred 
yards long. Dr. Hose’s experience as a resident brought him 
into close touch with the people, and this gives a special authority 
to his account of their religious beliefs. These present many 
peculiar features, such as the belief in a spirit helper, and a 
system of divination and augury closely parallel to that of the 
Greek and Roman religions. 


Test Papers in Chemistry: For the Use of Candidates Prepar- 
ing for School Certificate, Matriculation, and Similar 
Examinations. By E. J. HOLMYARD. (2s. Pitman.) 

This is a very useful and welcome addition to the well-known 

““Test Papers” Series produced by Messrs. Pitman. In the 

competent hands of the head of the Science Department at 

Clifton, there are presented 100 test papers of questions of the 

standard of the First School Certificate Examinations and 

London Matriculation. We strongly commend it to all teachers of 

chemistry. 


Popular Education in Public Health. By Dr. W. A. DALEY and 
HESTER VINEY. (6s. net. Lewis.) 

We have a fairly abundant literature on general hygiene and 
on school hygiene. But the work before us is an attempt, and a 
very good attempt, in a new direction. Until a short time ago, 
public money was not available for the education of the people, 
young and old alike, in matters of public health. As a conse- 
quence of the Public Health Act of 1925 this disability has been 
removed. A local authority or county council may now dis- 
seminate information by means of pamphlets, posters, or 
lectures, on matters of public health, and may defray the expense. 
Already much good work is being done, and this handy volume, 
containing a great deal of practical advice and information, 
will help on the good cause. 


General Physics for the T.aboratory. By Prof. L. W. Tay cor, 
W.W Watson, and Prof. C. E. Howe. (10s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

In the preface the authors refer to the rapid expansion of 
physics in recent years, resulting in the elimination from text- 
books, of reasonable size, of much material found in the older 
type of text; and the matter thus excluded has been, chiefly, 
discussions of the experimental determination of physical con- 
stants. In this volume, the authors attempt to meet the difficulty 
by arranging round a set of laboratory instructions explanatory 
material which was formerly found in the theoretical text-books. 
On the principle that they do not believe in always compelling 
the student to “think for himself,” by withholding printed 
instructions—a procedure which they regard as futile, and 
creating chaos in the laboratory—they give fully detailed in- 
structions for the manipulation of each experiment; nor do 
they believe in describing several alternative methods of attack- 
ing a problem, but prefer to take one method only, and to discuss 


it thoroughly. This method of treatment, of course, is not new— 
it was very evident in Prof. Millikan’s ‘‘ Mechanics, Molecular 
Physics and Heat,” published in 1903, and it is found in more 
than one volume published in Great Britain. On these principles 
is founded this course at the Chicago University. Each of the 
forty-nine experiments is illustrated by a half-tone picture 
representing the apparatus and all the measuring instruments 
required. The printing and style of the book are excellent. 


Space and Time. By Prof. E. Borer. (7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Einstein has given us not only a new theory of physics, but 
has also taught us a new manner in which to look at the world. 
Our concepts of space and time can never be the same as thev 
were before the introduction of the theory of relativity. “In 
fact, the essential points of Einstein’s theory now form part of 
general culture, like the sphericity of the earth and its rotation 
round the sun.” There have been many attempts to deal ina 
popular way with the principles of the theory, but few of the 
writers have presented their theses in such an original fashion 
as Prof. Borel. He is an admirable teacher and puts forward 
his ideas in a fresh and captivating way which makes this book 
a delight to read. It is not a mere compilation from the works 
of others, but is the product of a vigorous and independent mind. 
Although he does not attempt to give a didactic account of 
Einstein’s theories, and does not profess to write a treatise on 
relativity, there could be no better introduction for anyone 
wishing to take up serious study of the subject or to understand 
its spirit. 

First Principles of Chemistry, By Dr. F. W. Dootson and 
A. J. Berry. (6s. Cambridge University Press). 

In this book elementary chemistry is presented on university 
lines, which are not altogether suitable for school teaching. 
The authors say that the scope of the book amply covers the 
requirements of the School Certificate Examinations of all the 
English universities, but we fancy an average school certificate 
candidate would find it difficult to understand the adult technical 
terminology in which the book abounds, e.g. (p. 182): ‘* This 
reversible process is known as enantiotropy in contradistinction 
to the irreversible phenomenon, monofropy, shown by the two 
allotropes of phosphorus.” For elementary students at the 
universities, however, we regard the book as admirable, and, 
needless to say, the chemistry is beyond reproach. 


An Introduction to Biology. By Prof. A. C. Kinsey. (gs. net. 
Lippincott.) 
Physics for Colleges. By Prof. H. H. SHELDON, Prof. C. V. KENT, 


Prof. C. W. MILLER, and Prof. R. F. Paton. (16s. net. 


Macmillan.) 

Pioneers of Invention. Men of Science and their Discoveries. 
By W. and STELLA Nipa. (1s. 6d. each. Harrap.) 

How Birds Live: a Brief Account of Bird Life in the Light of 
Modern Observation. By E. M. NICHOLSON. (3s. 6d. net. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

A Synopsis of the General Morphology of Animals. By Prof. 
E. G. CONKLIN. (7s. 6d. net. Princeton University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

A Short History of Physics. By H. BUCKLEY. 
Methuen.) 

Elements of Physics. By Dr. R. A. MILLIKaN and Prof. H. G. 
GALE. Being a Revision of the Authors’ Practical Physics 
done in Collaboration with W. R. PYLE. (7s. 6d. Ginn.) 

Heat and Light : for School Certificate Students. By E. NIGHTING- 
ALE. (48. 6d. In two parts, 28. 6d. each. Pitman.) 

Two Lectures on the Development and Present Position of Chemical 
Analysis by Emission Spectra. By F. TwymMan. Lecture I. 
The Discovery and Development of Spectrum Analysis. 
Lecture II. (a) Producing, Observing, and Photographing 
Spectra ; (b) Measuring Wavelengths, Identifying Metals by 
their Emission Spectra, and Applications. (28. 6d. net. 
Hilger.) 

The Polarimeter : a Lecture on the Theory and Practice of Polari- 
metry, By V. T. SAUNDERS. (ıs. 6d. net. Hilger.) 
Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By J. W. N. SuLLIVAN. 

(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Junior Test Papers in Physics: for the Use of Pupils Preparing 
for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, College of Preceptors and Similar Examinations 
in the Junior Grade. By P.J.L.SmitH. (18. 3d. Pitman.) 

Mechanics Applied to Engineering. By Prof. J. GOODMAN. 
Vol. I. Ninth Edition (148. 6d. net). Vol. II. Chiefly Worked 
Examples (16s. net. Longmans). 

(Continued on page 362) 
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THE PHRASE READERS 


FOR INFANTS AND JUNIORS 
By ED. J. S. LAY and E. MARY JONES 
With Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by JOHN MACFARLANE. 


Books I to V. 


[Immediately 


COMPOSITION FOR UPPER CLASSES 


By ED. J. S. LAY and ELLA BRAY, B.A., Hons. 


Illustrated. 


2s. 3d. 


The Teachers’ World.—“ The authors have included some novel and very practical features as well as a number of 
exercises based on pictures; the book should be popular in schools.” 


LAY’S PUPILS’ CLASS BOOK 
OF ARITHMETIC 
Books I and II. Paper, 7d.; Limp Cloth, tod. each. 
Books III and IV. Paper, 1s.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
each. Books V and VI. Paper, Is. 3d.; Limp 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. Book VII. For THE HIGHER 
CLASSES, 2s. 3d. Teachers’ Book I, 2s. Book II, 
2s. Books III to VI, 2s. 6d. each. Book VII, 
38. 6d. 
ANSWERS ONLY. Books III to VI, 6d. each. 
Book VII, 8d. 


THE 
SCIENCE OF PIANOFORTE 
TECHNIQUE 
By THOMAS FIELDEN, Professor of the Piano- 
forte, Royal College of Music. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


net. 


This new and thought-provoking book should be read and 
re-read by every pianoforte teacher, no matter whether he is a 
devotee of Ma y or of Leschetizsky. 


-MOTHERCRAFT FOR 
SCHOOL GIRLS 


By FLORENCE HORSPOOL, L.O.S., C.R.S.I. 
With a Preface by Lady MOND, D.B.E. Second 
Edition, Illustrated. Limp Cloth. 1s. 9d. 


Nursing Notes.—" A new edition of an extremely valuable and 
useful little book; it gives practically verbatim a set of very 
simple and sensible lectures with demonstrations suitable for 
older schoolgirls.” 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 1925 
Edited by I. L. KANDEL, M.A., Ph.D. 15s. net. 


THE 
TECHNIQUE OF EXAMINING 


CHILDREN 
A Quest for Capacity. By B.C. WALLIS. 3s. 6d. 


The Teachers World.—“ This being a question in which most 
teachers are vitally interested, this discussion of the subject by 
the Chief Examiner for Scholarships for the education authorities 
of London, Birmingham, and Brighton should arouse a con- 
siderable amount of interest.” 


THE SCHOOL KIPLING 


4s. each 
THE JUNGLE BOOK. Illustrated. 
THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. Illustrated. 
PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. Illustrated. 
REWARDS AND FAIRIES. 


J 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. 
New vols. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


OF MODERN LYRICS 


Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE BINYON. 
With Notes by J. H. FOWLER, M.A., 2s. 
Book I. 2s. 3d. Book II. 2s. 3d. 


DICKENS. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
Abridged and Edited by C. F. KNOX. Illustrated. 
Is. od. 


KEATS. SELECTIONS 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by B. GROOM 
M.A. With portrait. 1s. 6d. 


*,* Complete list post free on application. 
J$ 
THE MAN-EATERS 


OF TSAVO 
By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. 
Abridged Edition. With Illustrations. 2s. 


*.* Send for Macmillan’s Educational Catalogue Post free on application. 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The Story Behind the Gospels. 
net. Methuen.) 

To those who are interested in the frank application of 
critical methods to the New Testament literature, Dr. Allen’s 
book will be welcome. The series of sixteen chapters deals with 
crucial matters that emerge in the Gospel story. Dr. Allen’s 
reconstruction is based on the Synoptic Gospels. He seems to 
us unduly to minimize the value of the historic tradition behind 
the fourth Gospel, which is sometimes demonstrably right as 
against the synoptics. His treatment also of the conception of 
the Son of Man is inadequate. But the work is suggestive and 
well written. 


The Givers: Notes and Essays on Catholic Education. 
DRINKWATER. (6s. Oates & Washbourne.) 

This volume contains a somewhat heterogeneous collection of 
papers grouped together under four heads: I. ‘ Essays for 
Catholics.” II. “ Notes and Opinions on Educational Topics.” 
III. “ On Religion in School.’ IV. Notes on the “ History of 
the Church and of Mankind.” The essays are somewhat slight, 
but readable. 


The First and Second Books of the Kines: In the Text of the 
Revised Version, with Introduction, Maps, Notes, Questions, 
Subjects for Study, and Index. Edited by the Rev. A. R. 
WHITHAM. (2s. 6d. each. Rivingtons.) 

A new impression of this well-known manual will be found 
useful by many teachers. It is a great convenience to have it 

printed with the R.V. 


Religion in the Making : Lowell Lectures, 1926. By Prof. A. N. 
WHITEHEAD. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

It need scarcely be said that Prof. Whitehead’s lectures on 
“ Religion in the Making ” are of profound interest—brilliant, 
suggestive, original, and sometimes provocative. It must also 
be confessed that occasionally the reader will find the exposition 
undeniably stiff reading—which is, perhaps, not surprising in 
the work of so profound a metaphysician. But this is by no 
means always the case, as witness the admirably clear discussion 
of “ Religion in History ” (chapter I). This is followed by dis- 
cussions of “‘ Religion and Dogma ” (II), “ Body and Spirit ” 
(III), and “ Truth and Criticism ” (IV). A characteristic passage 
may be quoted: ‘‘ He (God) is the binding element in the world. 


By Dr. B. M. ALLEN. (33. 6d. 


By F. H. 


The consciousness which is individual in us, is universal in Him; 
the love which is partial in us is all-embracing in Him. Apart 
from Him there could be no world, because there could be no 
adjustment of individuality. His purpose in the world is quality 
of attainment. His purpose is always embodied in the particular 
ideals relevant to the actual state of the world. Thus all attain- 
ment is immortal in that it fashions the actual ideals which are 
God in the world as it is now. . . . He is not the world, but the 
valuation of the world.” 


Examples of San Bernardino. Chosen by ADA HARRISON. 
(10s. 6d. net. Gerald Howe.) 

A charming volume which will appeal to all who take an 
interest in the attractive Renaissance figure, Bernardino of 
Saien (1380-1444). A short account of the Saint’s life and 
times is prefixed. This is followed by a selection of passages, 
quaintly simple and effective, from his sermons. He was, of 
course, a born preacher, with an irresistible appeal to the mass 
of ordinary humanity. The Pook is attractively illustrated. 


The ABC of Christian Living. By the Rev. C. E. Hupson: 
(Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Duxeen, 1s. S.P.C.K.) 

Programme for a Single Group Discussion. No. 2. A Christian 
and His Money. (2d.net. London Missionary Society.) 

The Original Jerusalem Gospel: Being Essays on the Document Q. 
By J. M. C. Crum. (gs. net. Constable.) 

The Gospel of Discipleship: a Sermon Preached Before the 
University of Oxford on Sunday, February 6, 1927. By the 
Rev. Prof. W. Lock. (6d. net. Mowbray.) 

Christianity According to St. Paul. By the Rev. Dr. C. A. A. 
Scott. (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments 
and Other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church According to 
the Use of the Church of England, together with the Form and 
Manner of Making, Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops. 
Priests, and Deacons : the Book of 1662, with Additions and 
Deviations Approved tn 1927. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Cambridge University Press. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode.) 

Prayer Book Measure, 192- (as Finally Proposed by the House of 
Bishops). March 16, 1927. (3d. met. Church Assembly 
and S.P.C.K.) 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The Philosophy of Individualism: A Bibliography. With an 
Introductory Essay on Individualism in Politics and 
Economics. (1s. The Individualist Bookshop.) 

This bibliography, which looks promising for its purpose, is 
provisionally issued at a low price, and in the form of an advance 
proof. The object of the publishers is to induce students of 
economics and politics, and others interested in individualism 
as a political principle, to examine the work, to compare it with 
their own libraries and their own information, and to suggest 
such changes as may enhance its value. We commend the book 
to the attention of our readers. 


Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics: a Metaphysical 
Meditation. By Prof. H. W. Carr. (7s. 6d. net. Mac- 
millan.) 

Problems in Logic. By Dr. C. H. PATTERSON. 
New York: Macmillan.) 


(7s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to Social Psychology. By L. L. BERNARD. 
(18s. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

This large volume takes the form of a college text-book, and 
explicit advice is given regarding its use for that purpose. We 
cannot help wishing that the author had been somewhat less 
severely academic in his manner of treatment, because the book 
contains so much that is of manifest interest to educated people 
generally, and no harm would have been done if the style had 
been adjusted to a wider public than college students. For the 
same reason we should have been glad if the illustrative instances 
could have been more numerous, even if the more abstract 
statements had to be curtailed. But to these remarks on what 
are, after all, matters of opinion, we must add that the author 
has produced a very important and a very satisfactory book. 
He has an easy mastery of what has been done by his predecessors 
in the same field, but his own clear and independent judgment 
enables him at most points to carry the study of social psycho- 
logy a step further. We may add that education, rightly under- 
stood, is one of the social sciences, and there is much in the 
book that will prove illuminating to the student of education. 


Arranged by Dr. A. BARBARA 
DALE. Forms A, B, C: Practice Sheet: Manual of 
Directions. (gd. the set. University of London Press.) 

Many teachers who have experimented with Dr. Cyril Burt's 
Reasoning Tests will agree that they are the most useful of all 
our intelligence tests for the selection of bright children. Their 
drawback is that they are given individually and orally, and 
therefore cannot be used for large numbers. Dr. Barbara Dale 
has recast and extended these tests in a form suitable for large 
groups of children, and has produced three alternative forms of 
equal difficulty, thus affording a ready means of estimating the 
growth of ability during a definite period. A noteworthy feature 
is that each child is allowed to work these tests at his own pace. 


Statistics in Psychology and Education. By Prof. E. GARRETT. 
(15s. net. Longmans.) 

This is a capital text-book in statistical method, with special 
reference to psychological measurements. It is “the product 
of a genuine teacher’s experience,” written especially for students 
with little mathematical equipment. The formulae, therefore, 
are generally given without proof, and regarded simply as the 
tools of the practical statistician. In six chapters, written with 
admirable lucidity and abundantly furnished with diagrams, 
tables, examples, and problems, the author treats of frequency 
distribution, graphic methods, the normal probability curve, 
reliability, and correlation, an entire chapter being devoted to 
the comparatively recent method of partial and multiple 
correlation. 

The British Journal of Psychology. Monograph Supplements 
X. The“ Faculty ” of Imagination : an Enquiry Concerning 
the Existence of a General “ Faculty,’ or Group Factor of 
Imagination. By H.L. HARGREAVES. (7s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Psychologie Appliquée a l' Education al’ Usage des Ecoles Normales 
Primaires (Programmes de 1920 et des Candidats au Brevet 
Supérieur). By A. PIFFAULT. Nouvelle Edition, complète- 
ment refondue et simplifiée. (12 fr. 60 c. Paris: Libraine 
Armand Colin.) — (Continued on page 364) 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 
METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 
Two NEw VOLUMES 
Crown 8vo. 192 pp. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. each. 


MILESTONES. B ARNOLD BENNETT and EDWARD 


KNOBLOCK. THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
In one volume. 


ESSAYS BY MODERN MASTERS. Hiviare BELLOC, G. K. 


CHESTERTON, E. V. Lucas, ROBERT LyND, A. A. MILNE. 


— 


ADVENTURES AMONG WORDS. By Henry BRIERLEY, 
B.A., LL.D. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
A simple and attractive introduction for young pupils to the fascinat- 
ing study of words and their history. 


WITH THE PRINCE ROUND THE EMPIRE. By CHARLES 
TURLEY. With 16 Illustrations and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE. OF PRÉCIS AND PARAPHRASE. 
By W. E. WILLTAMS, B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
A comprehensive course containing numerous graduated exercises. 


CHAUCER. By G. H. Cow tine, M.A., Reader in English 
in the University of Leeds. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


EARLY TUDOR DRAMA: MEDWALL, THE RASTELLS, 
HEYWOOD, AND THE MORE CIRCLE. By A. W. REED, M.A., 
D.Litt., Reader in English, King’s College, London. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By U. M. ELLIS-FERMOR, 
M.A., D.Litt., Lecturer in English Literature at Bedford College, Univer- 
sity of London. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


HISTORY AND ECONOMIOS 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. W. P. Gayrorp, 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. With 14 Maps and a 
Diagram. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By CYRIL 
E. ROBINSON, B.A. With 44 Maps and Diagrams, and Chronological 
summaries. 5s. 6d. 


A NOTEBOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1400-1920. By 
S. H. MCGRADY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GASCONY UNDER ENGLISH RULE, 1154-1458. By 
ELEANOR C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Principal of Westfield College, 
University of London. With 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF CIVIL- 
IZATION IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND (1066-1500). Selected by 
R. TREVOR DAVIES, M.A., Tutor in the Honours School of Modern History, 
Oxford University, and Vice-Principal of Culham College. With 2 Mape. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE MEDIEVAL CITY STATE. An Essay on Tyranny and 
Federation in the Later Middle Ages. By M. V. CLARKE, M.A., Fellow 
and History Tutor, Somerville College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


ENGLAND AND NEW ZEALAND FROM TASMAN TO THE 
TARANAKI WAR. By A. J. Harrop, Ph.D. With a Preface by 
Admiral of the Fleet the Rt. Hon. EARL JELLICOE, O.M., and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. 8e. 6d. net. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE IN ITALY. By H. J. Rose, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Professor of Latin, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME EARLY TRACTS ON POOR RELIEF. Edited by 
F. R. SALTER, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. SmNEY WEBB, M.P., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND FOREIGN DEBTS. By HUBERT 
C. WALTER, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.), Author of ‘‘ Modern Foreign 
Exchange.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A SYNOPSIS OF ECONOMICS. By GERTRUDE WILLIAMS, 
rhe e in Economics, Bedford College, London. Crown 8vo. 
. - net. 


GEOGRAPHY 
A COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By E.G. R. TAYLOR. 


With numerous Maps and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Vol. I.—The World : 
Its Physical Geography, Peoples and Products, 5s. Vol. II.—The 
World : Political, Industrial and Commercial Development. [Inthe Press. 


A SKETCH-MAP GEOGRAPHY. By E. G. R. Tay tor. 


With 160 Maps, showing the latest political divisions, and a full Index. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 4to. 3s. 6d. 


NORTH AMERICA; AN HISTORICAL, ECONOMIC, AND 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By LL. RODWELL JONES, B.Sc., and 
A W. BRYAN, Ph.D. With 104 Maps and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 
Is. net. 


SOUTH AMERICA; AN ECONOMIC AND REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With an Historical Chapter. By E. W. SHANAHAN, 
M.A., D.Sc.Econ. With 50 Maps and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 14s. net, 


THE POLAR REGIONS. By R. N. Rupnose Brown, D.Sc. 
With 2 Coloured and 21 other Maps. Demy 8vo. [In the Press. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By A.S. Pratt, 
M.A., M.Sc. With or without Answers. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. Morais, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Senior Chemistry Master, Collegiate School, Liverpool. 
With 180 Diagrams and Tables. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Also in two parts: Part I, ‘‘ Non-Metals and Some Common Metals.” 
For Matriculation Students. 46. 
Part II, “ Metals and Physical Chemistry.” For Intermediate Students. 


QUALITATIVE INORGANIC ANALYSIS. By D. R. SNELL- 
GROVE, Ph.D., M.Sc., A.I.C., and J. I. WHITE, D.Sc., Lecturer in Inorganic 
Chemistry at the Battersea Polytechnic. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MECHANICS. By J. P. Crat- 
WORTHY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Reading. 
With 205 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Also in two parts: Part I. 
Statics. 58. Part II. Dynamics. 5s. 


A FRENCH READER FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By 
J. BITHELL, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


A GERMAN COURSE FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By J. 
BITHELL, M.A., and A. C. DUNSTAN, Ph.D. 5e. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF PHYSICS. By H. Bucxıey, M.Sc., 
F.Inst.P. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THERMODYNAMICS FOR STUDENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By 
C. N. HINSHELWOOD, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
With 11 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


MAGNETISM AND ATOMIC STRUCTURE. By EDMUND 
C. STONER, Ph.D. (Camb.), Lecturer in Physics at the University of 
Leeds. With 61 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. f 


A TEXT BOOK OF INTERMEDIATE PHYSICS. By 
H. Moore, D.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., F.Inst.P. Second Edition, reviscd. With 
560 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 2is. net. Also in 3 parts. 1. Properties of 
Matter. 5s. 6d. 2. Heat, Sound, Light. 8s. 6d. 3. Magnetism, 
Static Electricity, Current Electricity. 8s. 6d. 


MISGELLANEOUS 


HEALTH : A TEXTBOOK FOR SCHOOLS. By M. Avery. 
With 79 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPOKEN POETRY IN THE SCHOOLS. By Marjorie I. M. 
GULLAN, Lecturer to the Glasgow Education Authority ; Founder of the 
Glasgow Verse-speaking Choir. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PLACE OF PLAY IN EDUCATION. By M. Janz REaney, 
D.Sc. With 75 games, chosen and grouped for the Play Periods by 
AMY WHATLEY, and a Foreword by WILLIAM Brown, M.D., D.Sc. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Elocution for Teachers and Students. By Rose I. Patry. (4s. 6d. 
net.) Allen & Unwin.) 

Practical is eminently the term to apply to this work, packed 
with precepts based on years of experience in teaching, accom- 
panied by innumerable exercises which have stood the test of 
time and experiment; and the language in which these are 
conveyed is so explicit that the amateur can profit by them 
equally with the ripe teacher. The former should, however, 
receive with caution pp. 74-81, where the uses of some words, 
notably abscond, lapidary, juvenescent, are at least questionable ; 
but he will find special cause for gratitude to the author for the 
advice given in the chapter on Atmosphere and Colour. 
Organised Publication : A Connected Series of Proposals Relating 

to the Publication and Record of Scientific and Technical 
Information. By J. F. Pownarr. (5s. net. Elliot Stock.) 

A very fully worked out series of proposals for the solution of 
an ever-growing problem for all scientific workers, and one with 
which the teacher who strives to keep up to date in his subject 
is continually confronted. We fear, however, that the lines of 
solution suggested, involving as they do a unification of effort 
by publishers and wholesale stationers, is more academic than 
practical. 

Training for Speaking : a Manual of Declamation with Exercises 
designed to teach the Student Correct Breathing, Breath- 
Control, and Gesture, based upon the Combined Methods of 
the French and Italian Schools. By Prof. P. BERTON. (10s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

Mr. Berton, the well-known professor at the Guildhall School 
of Music, explains that the methods of the French and Italian 
schools of declamation have been handed down by tradition, 
and have never been published. The practice of appointing 
professors from among former successful students has made a 
consistent tradition possible. In this volume Mr. Berton publishes 
for the first time an account of the method, accompanied by a 
number of excellent illustrations. We have pleasure in com- 
mending the book, not only to teachers of music, but to teachers 
in general, seeing that the culture of spoken English is one,of 
the weakest points in our educational system. 

Conversation. By OLIVE HESELTINE. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Conversation, ‘‘ the oldest of games,” is here made the subject 
of a lively and interesting book. After an introductory chapter 
on talking and listening, the writer proceeds in time order from 
the Middle Ages, through the Renaissance, the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, to the Victorians and the 
moderns. This is not to say, however, that she makes the 
mistake of attempting to deal exhaustively with her inex- 
haustible subject. Her treatment is sketchy, and is none the 
worse for that. In an age when reading has almost ousted 
conversation from its old supremacy, it is well that we should 
be reminded that conversation has its uses as well as its delights. 
The author is to be thanked for providing a reminder so pleasantly 
readable. 


A Celebration of the Life of David Livingstone. Part A. Order of 
Service for Leader and Congregation. (1d.) Part B. For the 
Storyteller. (3d. net. Livingstone Press.) 

Palestine Awake : The Rebirth of a Nation. By Sopnie I. Lozs. 
(7s. 6d. net. Sampson Low.) 

Beware, or How to Use the Roads. 
BEAULIEU. (238. Gill.) 

Ceremonies of the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. Dr. 
H. P. SToKEs. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Games and Sports in British Schools and Universities. By H. J. 
SAVAGE. (New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching.) 


By Lord MontTacGu oF 


Uncut Jewels Among Young Men. By R. BRYMER. (3s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 
The Philosophy of Individualism: a Bibliography. With an 


Introductory Essay on Individualism in Politics and 
Economics. (1s. Individualist Bookshop.) 

Millinery. By JANE LOEWEN. (7s. net. New York: Mac- 
millan. London: Batsford.) 

General Social Science. By Prof. R. L. FINNEY. (7s. 
York: Macmillan.) 

Columbia Journalism Graduates: a Study of their Employment 
and Earnings. By C. W.STEFFLER. (5s. net. New York: 
Columbia University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press.) 

Delphos: the Future of International Language. 
PANKHURST. (28. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Socrates, or the Emancipation of Mankind. By H. F. CARLILL. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


New 


By E. SYLVIA 


Alumni Cantabrigtenses: a Biographical List of all knoun 
Students, Graduates, and Holders of Office at the University 
of Cambridge, from the Earliest Times to 1900. Compiled by 
Dr. J. VENN and J. A. VENN. Part I—From the Earliest 
Times to 1751. Vol. IV—Saal-Zuinglius. With an Ap- 
pendix containing Additional Information Relative to 


Previous Volumes. (150s. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Statistics in Psychology and Education. By Prof. E. GARRETT. 
(15s. net. Longmans.) 


London County Council. The Horniman Museum and Library, 
Forest Hill, S.E. 23. A Handbook to the Marine Aquaria. 
Third Edition. (3d. King. 

Historical Association Leaflet, No. 68. Short Bibliography of 
Modern European History (1709-1926). By Dr. H. 
TEMPERLEY and Dr. LILLIAN M. PENSON. (Bell.) 

Full-Time Studies: A Report by the Adult Education Committee 
of the Board of Education on the Opportunities given to Adult 
Students to Pursue their Studies on a Full-Time Basis at 
Universities and Other Institutions. Paper No. 7 of the 
Adult Education Committee. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Broadcasting as a Factor in Primary Education: Being the 
Findings of a Committee of the Birmingham Association of 
Schoolmasters issued by the N.A.S. With a Foreword by Lord 
BURNHAM. (4d. National Association of Schoolmasters.) 

The Assistant Masters’ Year Book, 1927. (23. 6d. I.A.A.M.) 

The Public Schools Year Book : A Comprehensive Guide to Public 
and Preparatory Schools, Universities, Professions, all Public 
Services Throughout the Empire, and Business Careers—The 
Official Book of Reference of the Headmasters’ Conference, 
1927. Edited by C. H. DEANE, A. P. W. DEANE, and 
W. A. B. Evans. (10s. 6d. net. Deane: The Year Book 
Press.) 

S.P.E. Tract No. XXVI. English Vowel-Sounds. By Dr. 
W. A. AIKIN. H. W. Fowler on “ Ing”: A Reply to Dr. 
Jespersen's Paper in Tract XXV. (2s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

Report of the Fifteenth Annual Conference of Educational Asso- 
ciations held at the University College, London, January, 
1927. (48. 6d. 29 Gordon Square.) 

Some Impressions of the Public Library System of the United 
States of America: Papers by Six of the British Delegates 
to the Jubilee Conference held in Atlantic City, October, 1926. 
(Carnegie United Kingdom Trust.) 

County Library Conference, November 18 and 19, 1926, held in 
the Forest Avenue Hotel, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Report of the Proceedings. (Carnegie United Kingdom Trust.) 

Board of Education. Standard Scales of Salaries for Teachers 
in Public Elementary Schools, England and Wales: Third 
Report of the Standing Joint Committee Representative of 
the County Councils Assoctation, the Municipal Corporations 
Association, the Association of Education Committees, and 
the London County Council, and of the National Union of 
Teachers, February, 1927. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education. Second Report of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee Representative of Associations of Local Education 
Authorities, Associations of Teachers in Secondary Schools, 
and the National Union of Teachers on Scales of Salaries for 
Teachers in Secondary Schools in which the Local Education 
Authorities Accept Responsibility for the Salary Scales, 
England and Wales, February, 1927. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education. Second Report of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee Representative of Local Education Authorities and 
Associations of Teachers on Scales of Salaries for Teachers 
tm Technical and Art Schools in which the Local Education 
Authorities Accept Responsibility for the Salary Scales, 
England and Wales, February, 1927. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Yearbook of the Universities of the Empire, 1927. Edited 
by W. H. Dawson and published for the Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

London and National Society for Women’s Service. Memorandum 
on Openings and Trainings for Women. 5th Edition. (6d. 
Women’s Service House, 35 Mersham Street, London, 
S.W.1. 

The Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux. 
Report of Proceedings of the Third Conference. (10s. 38 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1.) 

The Celebration Bulletin (No. 4) è containing Several Service 
Celebrations of the British Empire (“ Empire Day ”), Mem- 
ortal Celebrations of (1) Raleigh, (2) (for Secondary Schools) 
Moliére. Edited by Dr. F. H. HAywarp. (1s. Russell.) 

(Continued on page 366) 
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ED 


THE EFFICIENT AND SUCCESSFUL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
(FOUNDED 1889) 


NORMAL GUIDES 
ee ee WHAT THE “NORMAL” 


1. THE NORMAL GUIDE HAS DONE FOR 


Crown 8vo. 88 pp. 6d. net. Contains particulars of 
Prel. Certificate, Training College Ce cate, Oxford 


ne Exams., &c. Free to readers of this THOUS ANDS ET: t AN 
2. DEGREE and DIPLOMA GUIDE DO FOR YOU. 


Crown 8vo. 72 pp. 6d. net. Contains particulars of 
Matriculation, Degrees and Diplomas. Free to readers 
of this paper. 


3. THE NORMAL L.L.A. GUIDE 

Crown 8vo. Contains particulars of the L.L.A. QNX XXO 
Examination. Free to readers of this paper. 

4. THE NORMAL FROEBEL GUIDE 

Crown 8vo. Contains particulars of the Froebel 


Examination. Free to readers of this paper. IT CAN BRING YOU 
5. OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE GUIDE RENEWED HOPE, 


Crown 8vo. Contains particulars of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Examinations. Free to readers of this 


Pone EXPERT HELP 


6. PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY 


GUIDE AND SUCCESS. 


Crown 8vo. Contains particulars of Professional 
Examinations. Free to readers of this paper. 


Normal Correspondence College 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, S.E. 22 
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London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women. 
Report 1925-20. 

Committee on Industry and Trade: Factors in Industrial and 
Commercial Efficiency. Being Part I of a Survey of Industries, 
with an Introduction by the Committee. (5s.net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland, 1901-1926. 
By J. Ross. (10s. 6d. net. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Proceedings of the National Laboratory of Psychical Research. 
Vol. I, Part 1—January, 1927. (3s. 6d. net.) 

Leeds University. Twenty-second Report, 1925-26. 

Board of Education. Regulations for Whitworth Scholarships, 
1928. 53rd Edition. (2d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education. Syllabus of the Science Scholarships Ex- 
amination, 1928. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland. Twenty- 
fifth Annual Report (for the Year 1925-26) Submitted by the 
Executive Committee to the Trustees on gth February, 1927. 
(Edinburgh University Press.) 

The City of London College. Prospectus of Day Courses. Session 
1926-7. 

Headmasters’ Conference (Incorporated), 1926. Fhe Curriculum 
of the Preparatory Schools: Being the Report of the Standing 
Joint Committee of the Headmasters’ Conference and Incor- 
porated Association of Preparatory Schools. (2s. Win- 
chester ; Warren.) 

Historical Association Leaflet, No. 67. The Evidence of the Casket 
Letters. By C. A. MITCHELL. (Bell.) 

Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association. Fifty-second 
Annual Report, 1926. 

Kent Education Committee. Review of the Work of Vocational 
Guidance and Juvenile Welfare Within the Administrative 
County of Kent for the Year Ended 31st July, 1926. 

The British Federation of Musical Competition Festivals. Year 
Book for 1927. Edited for the Central Board by J. GRAHAM. 
(1s. 3d. 3 Central Buildings, Westminster.) 

The National Society of College Teachers of Education. Studies 
in Education. Year Book XV: Consisting of Papers by 
Various Authors Presented at the Washington Meeting. 
Edited by S. A. CourTis. (5s. net. University of Chicago 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, showing the Operations, Expenditures, and Condition of 
the Institution for the Year Ending June 30,1925. (Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office.) 

Committee on Education and Industry in Scotland. First Report. 
(1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

L.T.A. Register of Recommended Hotels, Boarding-houses, A part- 
ments, 1927. (1s. London Teachers’ Association.) 


THE ASSISTANT MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The Year Book for 
1927 of the A.M.A., obtainable from 29 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C. 1, price 2s. 6d., contains much interesting as well as useful 
information, for beyond matters of professional value, there are 
reports on subjects of wide educational importance. First of all, 
the Year Book is a directory of the Association, and it also 
contains the reports of the executive and other committees for 
the year 1926. Of more general interest is the account by 

H. Arnold of the First School Examination system in 
England ; Mr. Arnold traces briefly the inception of the scheme 
and discusses its present working, concluding with tabulated 
conditions for passing, subjects which may be offered, and 
exemptions by outside bodies, for the various examining bodies. 
In another section is printed a selected list of books on education 
which should be a valuable guide, while there is also a list of the 
names and addresses of educational associations. R. F. Cholmeley, 
Ruth Young, and G. D. Dunkerley, have prepared a report on 
the supply and demand of subject teachers in secondary schools. 
The largest demand for men specialists is for science subjects, 
but there is still a great surplus of teachers offering science ; 
men offering biology are, however, in request. Women teachers 
seem to be required for modern languages and science, and men 
for modern languages and mathematics. The Year Book also 
contains pertinent extracts from Hansard and from Board of 
Education reports. According to the report of the executive 
committee, the ordinary membership showed an increase for 
1926 of 215 over that for 1925. Membership was a maximum in 
1923, but decreased in 1924 and 1925; the total membership 
now is 8,199. The finance committee was able to report an 
increase of income during the year of about £1,000 and, in spite 
of exceptional legal expenses of £900, was able to show a balance 
on the year’s working of £767. Three delegates, accompanied 
by ten other members, paid an official visit to Austria at the 
invitation of the Austrian Secondary Teachers’ Association. 
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ASSOCIATION for the PROVISION of SCIENCE 
and SPECIALIST TEACHING 


An ADVISORY COMMITTEE includes Representatives of the Association of 
Headmistresses, the Association of Assistant Mistresses, and of the Private 
Schools Association, Incorporated. 


Schools are provided with the part-time services of fully 
for the Sciences, Mathematics, Geography, and other 
from convenient Centres, under the direction of the Principal. 


Science Teachers are given assistance for experimental teaching, in the 
planning and equipment of Science Rooms, selection of apparatus, &c. S al 
attention is given to the introduction of the Elementary Science Course in 
the Middle School and of Biology Courses in the Upper School. Supervision 
of inexperienced teachers and provision of substitutes are undertaken. 


Arrangements are now being made for work for the next School Year. 
Sth Year, 1926-7. 13 Centres. 30 Schoois. 


Principal: Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE, 
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one mile are supplied at Cheap Rates for 
Educational purposes. 
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METAL AND STONE 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


ubscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance oe 

Members E free of charge Le Maitre Phonétiqu , the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, te la REGE, Seine 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JoNES, University College, London, W.C. 1). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics? by H. E. Paimer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de ia Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maftre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 
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A New Anthology of Verse for Schools, containing the best 
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320 pages. 2s. 6d. 
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By R. C. Fawpry, M.A., B.Sc., Head of Military and Engineering 

Side, Clifton College ; and C. V. DURELL, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master, Winchester College. 

Complete in one Vol. with Answers, 6g. 6d. ; also in 2 separate 
parts. Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. 
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Survey of English Literature,” 


edited by Prof. A. A. CocK and MARGARET J. STEEL, 


A representative and comprehensive anthology, with appreciations taken 
With a Foreword by Prof. OLIVER ELTON. Four books, each 192 pages. 
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SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS 


By J. A. CocHRANE, B.Sc., Senior Science Master, Woodhouse 
Secondary School, Sheffield. 2s. 6d. An introduction to Physics 
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OUTLINES OF EXPERIMENTAL 
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Third Edition now ready. 
In two Books. Book I, 28s., contains Experimental Work for the 
standard of Matriculation. Book II, 9s. 6d., continues the course 
up to Higher Certificate standard. 


LIGHT 
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An Introduction to the Study of Plant Life. 
By W. Watson, D.Sc., Biology Master, Taunton School. 
Fully illustrated. 66. 
A complete course to Higher Certificate standard. 


TRIENNIUM 


A Three-Year Latin Course, by R. D. WorMALD, M.A., 
Royal Grammar School, Worcester. 


Book I, 2s.; Book II, 28. 6d.; Book III, 3s. 
“ The nearest approach to the ideal Latin course that we know.” —T ke 4.M.4. 
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and Other Plays 
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Adult Education and Full-Time Studies 


In the course of a well-known address delivered before 
the students of a northern university, J. S. Mill took 
occasion to define education as whatever we do for our- 
selves, or whatever is done for us, for the express purpose 
of bringing us nearer to the perfection of our nature. 
This statement shares the vagueness of all such attempts 


at definition. But it has one great merit. 


Not every 


philosopher, and not every practical teacher, has realized 
that the value of what others do for us depends very 
much upon what we are prepared to do for ourselves. 
The driving power in a person’s education is bound to 


come from within. 


That which comes from without, 


though helpful and indeed indispensable, is after all not 


the driving force. 


Nowhere, we believe, is this principle 


so well exemplified as in the adult education movement. 
All the way through the history of that movement, from 
the old mechanics’ institutes and co-operative societies, 
through people’scollegesand university extension courses, 
to university tutorial classes and labour colleges and 
village institutes, the inspiration has come from people 
who have learned to take themselves in hand, and have 


learned also the true meaning of leisure. 


Therefore it is 


that some of the finest educational work of our time 
has been done in adult schools and classes. The members 
of these classes remind us of those mature men and 
women, teachers it may be, who go back to college for 


what is called a refresher course. 


These persons have 


the inestimable advantage of knowing what they want, 


and of knowing also whether they are getting it. 


They 


decline to be spoon-fed. The teaching process thus 
assumes the ideal form of a quest for truth, in which 


teacher and pupil are united. 


There is no agreed definition of education in general. 
Neither is there any agreed definition of adult education. 
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But the expression has come to bear a meaning which 
excludes technical and vocational pursuits, and which 
gives explicit recognition to the truth that man does not 
live by bread alone. When we speak of adult education, 
we generally mean an education of man as man, and not 
of man as bread-winner ; and when we think of what 
bread-winning commonly implies in our modern indus- 
trial system, we realize the high importance of main- 
taining this distinction. 

To what an extent this view of adult education is 
gaining ground is illustrated by the eighth annual report, 
recently issued, of the World Association for Adult 
Education. The development of that Association during 
the year 1926-27 has been more remarkable than during 
any similar period since its foundation. Increasing 
contacts have been made with different parts of thy 
world. National groups have been established in Hollan 
Denmark, and Sweden—a German group and a Japane 
Association having been formed in previous years. 
connexion has been established with the American 
Association for Adult Education, and lines of action 
have been suggested for Canada and Newfoundland. 
Finally, the World Association has acquired suitably 
spacious premises in central London for its multifarious 
activities. Who would not wish prosperity to so hopeful 
a means of replacing international animosities by mutual 
understanding and goodwill ? 

In our own country the actual work is being done 
by the universities, the local authorities, and certain 
voluntary organizations. So many and various are these 
bodies that a co-ordinating agency is obviously necessary. 
Such an agency is provided by the Adult Education 
Committee of the Board of Education, one of whose 
objects is to secure mutual help and to prevent over- 
lapping and waste of effort. The labours of this Com- 
mittee are supplemented by the British Institute of 
Adult Education, an autonomous body whose con- 
stitution enables it, while preserving freedom of action, to 
survey the situation, to carry out research, and to 
suggest lines of advance. The recently established 
“ Journal of Adult Education,” which has made a very 
promising start, will provide the means of placing on 
record the work done by the Institute. The Adult 
Education Committee of the Board of Education has 
just issued a report to which we desire to direct special 
attention. Its subject is the opportunities given to adult 
students to pursue their studies on a full-time basis at 
universities and other institutions. The adult education 
movement naturally brings to light a good deal of very 
exceptional ability which has never had its proper 
chance Case after case could be given in support of 
the general proposition that no student of marked 
ability in university tutorial classes or in university 
extension courses should have to regard the university 
itself as closed to him because his full-time education 
terminated at an early age But the problem of ways 
and means has proved so difficult that the proportion 
of students in the adult education movement who have 
reached the university has been extremely small. And 
yet such a student, who might have achieved high 
distinction at the normal age, if his early opportunities 
had been favourable, is often just the kind of person 
that is needed as a leader of men. We hope that the 
conclusions reached by the Committee will commend 
themselves, especially to universities and to local 
authoriiies, and that the Committee’s recommendations 
will meet wih a corcial response. 
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Occasional Notes 


po dramatic announcement that the University of 
London has arranged to purchase the whole of 
Bloomsbury site of eleven acres, north of the British 
Museum, came as a complete surprise. 
It was made at the graduates’ dinner 
on May 11 by Lord Eustace Percy, 
. President of the Board of Education, the guest of honour. 
On the last occasion on which we referred to this vexed 
question, we expressed the view, based on the best 
information available, that the decision of the Univer- 
sity to remain at South Kensington appeared to be final 
and irrevocable. J’y suis, f'y reste. But since there is 
apparently no immediate intention of giving up the 
accommodation in the Imperial Institute, we have only 
partially misled our readers. The possibility of retaining 
the South Kensington accommodation, conjoined to the 
retention of King’s College of its buildings overlooking 
the river, and the establishment of worthy headquarters 
for the University in Bloomsbury, was a combination 
which no one foresaw. It has been made possible by a 
grant from the Government and a generous gift by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Not only will the land and 
existing buildings in the site be purchased by the 
University, but money is in hand to build the central 
Offices. Well may the Vice-Chancellor announce that 
the decision was unanimous and “ is a pledge of unity 
for the future.” 


Bloomsbury 
Site: 


WE tender our congratulations to the Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir William Beveridge, for thus snatching victory 
from a stricken field and, even more, for his vision of 
the future University with its group of 
redial buildings in the very heart of London, 
go. ae 

raising their towers and pinnacles 
to the sky ” and forming a shrine of youth and learning 
matching the shrine of our history and our liberties by 
the Thames at Westminster. The voice of dissension is 
hushed at this Pisgah view of a promised land for which 
many have worked with patience, loyalty, and devotion. 
We are dealing here, as Lord Eustace Percy insisted, 
with no parochial issue. The University of London has 
“a tremendous field of responsibility as the centre of 
the learning and all the cultural tradition of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.’’ Political ties may weaken, 
but the ties of common traditions of learning, common 
ideals of education, persist and will persist, whatever 
form our Empire may in future assume. Have we not 
as strong a faith in education as the medieval founders 
of our ancient universities ? If we cannot reproduce in 
the middle of London “ the sheer beauty ” of Oxford, 
Cambridge, or St. Andrews, we should try, as Sir William 
Beveridge said, to place upon our site “ something 
unique, something as characteristic of London and the 
new arts and materials of modern building, as these old 

universities are characteristic of their time.” 


Te change metaphors, the University has at long last 
caught the elusive hare. How is it to be cooked ? 
There will be much discussion before plans are finally 
settled, but the intention to produce a 
coherent scheme, to which the nature 
of the site admirably lends itself, is 
assur d. A list of possible buildings was suggested by 
the Vice-Chancellor—University Offices, Senate House, 
Library, Ceremonial Hall, Examination Halls, the 


Institute of Historical Research, a Faculty Club for 
Teachers, a Students’ Union, O.T.C. Headquarters, 
perhaps one or two colleges, and finally the beginning 
of residential quarters for teachers and students. Money 
is in hand only for the university offices, which must be 
begun as soon as possible. ‘‘ The rest must wait for 
further help.” That that help will be forthcoming when 
the time comes, we have no hesitation in predicting. 
Proverbially, divine assistance is promised to those who 
help themselves, and this first step the University of 
London has now taken, boldly and buoyantly. 


“THE original offer of the site by the Government to 
the University in 1920 was due to Mr. Fisher, at 
that time President of the Board of Education. The offer 
fell through for reasons beyond Mr. 
Fisher’s control, and we can readily 
believe, as he writes in a letter to The Times, that he has 
read of the direct purchase of the site by the University 
“with unbounded satisfaction,” for this action on the 
part of the University confirms Mr. Fisher’s vision and 
judgment. As regards King’s College, the removal of 
which to Bloomsbury was part of the original scheme, 
Mr. Fisher explains, that Dr. Burrows, the late Principal 
of the College, was strongly in favour of the move, and 
he (Mr. Fisher) still endorses the view that the removal 
would make for economy and improved education. 
With this view we are disposed to agree, but it is no use 
continuing to thrash a live horse, if we may be allowed 
to vary a familiar proverb. We at the proper time 
joined in that castigation, but are now willing to regard 
the question as closed. 


King’s College. 


Te announcement regarding the Bloomsbury site 
coincides with the celebration of the centenary of 
University College, the foundation stone of which was. 
laid on April 30, 1827. “ May God,” 
ealas prayed H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex on 
° that occasion, ‘‘ bless the undertaking 
which we have so happily commenced, and make it 
prosper for the honour, happiness, and glory, not only 
of the metropolis but of the whole country.” That 
prayer has been answered; and when the centenarv 
celebrations reach their climax this month, with the- 
visit of the King and Queen, the same aspirations will 
be expressed for the future of the College with its greatly 
extended scope and widened appeal. Some of the old 
traditions for which the College has stood, especially 
the open door to higher education without destinction of 
race or creed, are now represented by won causes; 
but new demands for the liberal and enlightened policy 
which the College has pursued will continually arise. If 
we are asked to select one among the many special 
contributions of University College to university work 
and thought, it would be its early conception of the 
importance of science and scientific research. 


ATURE, the well-known scientific journal, has. 

published a leading article on ‘ Co-operation in 
Research throughout the Empire,” which gives us a 
useful reminder that the search for truth 
is traditionally associated with seclu- 
sion and quiet rather than with co- 
operation. Newman considered that to discover and to. 


Co-operation 
in Research. 
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teach are distinct gifts, not commonly found in the same 
person, and the writer of the article suggests that this 
view may explain the tentative way in which our 
universities took up the work of scientific research. 
Co-operation in this field is now accepted as axiomatic. 
The problem of cancer, for example, is being attacked by 
physiologists, physicists, and chemists in collaboration ; 
even the botanist, studying canker in trees, may give 
the clue to the mystery. As various sciences co-operate, 
so must the various agencies which are conducting 
researches—our Government departments, our univer- 
sities and colleges, our great industries. And may we 
not regard our secondary schools as co-operating in this 
great work by giving their students a sound preliminary 
training in scientific method ? 


To who have studied the life and work of Huxley 
must have been impressed by the way in which, 
living in that peculiar Victorian atmosphere, he himself 
Huxley does not “ date.” The point was well 
3 brought out by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell 
in his Huxley Memorial Lecture at the Royal College 
of Science, of which Huxley was for many years Dean and 
Professor. Huxley’s evolutionary principles in relation 
to species demanded a certain lapse of time. “ Impos- 
sible,” replied Kelvin. Calculating from the rate of 
cooling, Kelvin maintained that life on the earth could 
not exist at the time required by Huxley, owing to the 
great heat. Huxley, however, held to his view, and 
suggested that there may have been some other source 
of heat. This source of heat has since been discovered 
in the radio-active elements. Other examples of 
Huxley’s clear and steady scientific vision were given 
by the lecturer. If we read his lectures and addresses 
on education, the same characteristic is revealed. It is 
the fashion nowadays to sneer at the Victorian age, but, 
with all its confidence and narrowness, it produced a few 
prophets and seers. 


S it in the interests of education and national welfare 
that the constitution of the Board of Education— 
at present a Board only in name—should be changed to 
ARa Boci include representatives of Parliament, 
of Education. Local Education Authorities, and the 
teaching profession, and that the right 
and duty of the Board thus constituted should be to 
advise the President of the Board on all matters of 
educational policy ? After a vigorous discussion, the 
National Union of Teachers answered the question in 
the afirmative. We have recently discussed in a 
leading article some of the constitutional questions 
involved in this proposal. It is no use exchanging King 
Log for King Stork. The teaching profession to-day 
enjoys a freedom of criticism which it might lose if it 
accepted any form of partnership with the authorities 
responsible for educational policy. There are many 
different types of board or council connected with 
government departments and their powers vary greatly. 
The Admiralty Board, which is almost entirely profes- 
sional, exercises a powerful influence both in policy and 
administration. The Army Council, we believe we are 
correct in saying, does not spend much, if any, time in 
sitting round a table, and discussing the affairs of the 
British Army. The whole question as regards educa- 
tion seems to require mcst careful consideration. 


T centenary of St. David’s College is to be celebrated 

this year. In view of the increasingly strong 
position of the Church in Wales, under its new constitu- 
tion, the place occupied by the College 


Pee becomes more important each year. It 
Laipetsr: is estimated that 58 per cent. of the 


clergy of Wales were trained there and 
2,500 candidates for ordination have passed through it. 
It cccupies an interesting position as a degree-granting 
institution, authorized by Royal Charter, standing 
outside the University of Wales. At present it may 
award degrees in both Arts and Theology. Some few 
years ago there was a movement within the Church to 
confine it to theological subjects, leaving the University 
of Wales to do the preliminary Arts work, but the sugges- 
tion was not carried through, though it is certain that 
some closer liaison with the national university must take 
place. The denominational colleges of nonconformist 
bodies in Wales have no power to grant degrees, though 
they provide courses for the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity and are regarded as constituent colleges of the 
University for this special purpose. Their students 
attend university courses for the Arts degree. The 
Principal, Dr. Maurice Jones, has issued an appeal 
for a fund of £40,000 to enable the College to establish 
its rightful position as the training ground for the 
Church in Wales of the future, faced as it will be, with 
great responsibilities and a wider horizon of service. 


A JOINT Committee of the County Councils Associa- 
tion and the Association of Education Committees 
has issued a report on what is called the vexed question 
achiel of school holidays. The Joint Com- 
Holidays : mittee has taken the view that “ they 
cannot regard school holidays in so 
far as they stand on a special footing in any light other 
than as a necessary means of enabling children to 
preserve that healthy condition of mind and body 
which is necessary, if they are to derive full advantage 
from the educational facilities provided for them.” 
The report goes on to state that there is no logical 
reason for the marked variation in the length of school 
holidays which now obtains in many areas, and suggests 
that all elementary schools should be open on at least 
420 half-days during the year, and that all secondary 
schools, day technical schools and schools of art should 
be open on at least 380 half days, and that the holidays 
in training colleges should be reduced. The question of 
the incidence of school holidays is one on which it is 
desirable to preserve local discretion, for in some areas 
the holidays coincide with certain local occupations. 
Uniform incidence of school holidays is therefore neither 
possible nor desirable. It appears, then, that the Local 
Authorities desire the Board to alter its minimum require- 
ments, which are, we believe, 400 half days for elementary 
schools and 360 half days for secondary schools, to the 
extent of what is roughly a five per cent. increase in 
the length of each school term. 


[> considering the merits of this proposal we are 
bound, as the Joint Committee itself suggests, to 
consider primarily what will be its effects on the children 
Eiei on in the schools. We have given promi- 
Children : nence in recent issues of this Journal 

to the question of over-pressure in 

schools, and the strong opinion of so many educationists 
that over-pressure does exist is, in itself, an indication 
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that to lengthen the term might have bad effects on 
the health of the children. The matter is one that 
might well receive attention from the medical profession, 
whose opinion would carry considerable weight. We are 


aware that the average length of the secondary school 


year is probably already in excess of the 360 minimum. 
But this alone would not reconcile us to the change, 
for to raise the minimum would undoubtedly raise the 
average. The pressure on children of secondary school 
age arising from homework, from out-of-school activities, 


and frequently from journeying to and from school, is 


such that they have little or no leisure time. Younger 
children in the primary schools are not perhaps so 
greatly pressed, but neither ought they to be. We 
should be inclined to favour a reduction of hours worked 
to the present secondary standard. Indeed, if new schools 
of the types recommended in the “ Adolescent ” Report 
are established under elementary regulations, it will be 
necessary to see that the regulation number of atten- 
dances is on the secondary basis, as well as that secondary 
conditions generally are in force. 


ROBABLY the teachers themselves will have some- 
thing to say about the proposal. They will, no 
doubt, agree that the interests of the children are those 
to be first considered, but they may 
fairly point out that pressure on them, 
as well as on the children, has 
increased in recent years, and that out-of-school 
voluntary activities tend to increase rather than to 
decrease. Moreover, in accepting the present scales of 
salaries, present conditions were assumed, and the 
logical outcome of a five per cent. increase in hours 
worked would be a five per cent. increase in salary. We 
doubt whether either the teachers or the country gener- 
ally would welcome an increase under these conditions. 
Indeed, there seems to be no adequate reason for raising 
the question at all. It would be highly injudicious to 
attempt to impose an Increase on an unwilling profession, 
for after all, the efficiency of our schools depends to a 
great extent on their having contented staffs. It must 
not be forgotten that in recent years teachers have 
suffered both by having their scales of salaries reduced, 
and through acquiescing in a contributory as against a 
non-contributory scheme of pensions. Still further to 
alter conditions for the worse by a lengthening of hours 
would re-open sore memories. Our advice to the Local 
Authorities may be given in the form of the historic 
quesiicn: “ Why can’t you let it alone ? ” 


And on 
Teachers. 


S our readers are well aware, the present dual control 

of the voluntary schools is the difficulty which 
prevents the much-needed developments of our 
elementary school system. Broadly 
speaking, the Church Authorities are 
unable to move because they do 
not possess the funds, and the Local 
Authorities are unable to move because they do not 
possess the buildings. To the solution of this diffi- 
culty the County Councils Association, the Association 
of Education Committees, and the Association of 
Municipal Corporations have been for some time address- 
ing themselves, and a definite scheme has been put 
forward in a recent report by a sub-committee of the 
Education Committee of the last-named body. This 
«cheme concedes the right to religious bodies to withdraw 
children in transferred or leased schools for religious 


Dual Control : 
. A Suggested 
Solution. 


instruction at certain periods, an arrangement which is 
designed to avoid difficulties regarding rights of entry 
and the imposition of religious tests on teachers. The 
scheme would also make it compulsory on all Local 
Authorities “‘ to provide in [all] their elementary schools 
for religious instruction in the principles of the Christian 
Faith, and in their training colleges for training in the 
method of imparting religious instruction.” It will be 
recalled that, although as a matter of fact all Local 
Authorities do provide such instruction in the council 
schools, there has never been any power to compel them 
to do so. Still, we have probably arrived at a time 
when such a proposal will create far less dissension than 
ever before, for the acrimonies of religious controversy 
are by no means what they were in the old days of the 
school boards. An Enabling Act along the lines of this 
report would seem to most people reasonable and right. 


7) EUSTACE PERCY has appointed the follow- 
ing Departmental Committee “ to inquire and report 
as to the arrangements for the examinations of students 

attending part-time schools (excluding 


E art schools) under the Regulations for 
Again : Further Education, with particular 


reference to :he place and value of 
examinations as an element in training for industrial, 
commercial, and professional activity ’’: Mr. E. Cadogan, 
M.P. (Chairman), Mr. F. W. Goodenough, Mr. R.G. 
Hosking, Mr. John James, Miss Eleanor Kelly, Mr. Albert 
McLean, Brigadier-Gen. Arthur Maxwell, Mr. P. E. 
Meadon, Mr. W. Henderson Pringle, Prof. Andrew 
Robertson, Mr. F. H. Spencer. The Secretary is Mr. G. 
McFarlane, H.M.I. We welcome the Committee and 
look forward to its producing a report which will throw 
light on to many dark places. Nor are we under any 
illusion as to the magnitude of the task which lies before 
it. Our own columns have, from time to time, been 
devoted to the aspects of the problem as it slowly reached 
the position when authorities, examining unions and 
teachers asked the Board to consider the question of 
such a committee as has now been appointed. Parti- 
cularly did we indicate the difficult position which was 
reached when the Minor Course Examinations Report 
was published, and when Local Education Authorities 
passed resolutions which were opposed by principals of. 
and teachers in, technical institutions. None were more 
glad than we when, after considerable negotiation (and 
after several refusals on the part of the A.T.T.I. and 
A.P.T.I. even to discuss the authorities’ resolutions with 
them), the authorities made the generous gesture of 
inviting those bodies again, and of agreeing to a frank 
examination of the whole problem ab initio. It was that 
gesture which enabled representatives of all concerned 
to approach the Board with a unanimous request for 
the establishment of a Departmental Committee. 


F is, however, one point upon which we feel 
a great opportunity has been missed. We have com- 
mented upon the generous way in which the authorities 

showed the teachers that they were 


kan n genuinely seeking a satisfactory solution 
Complete ? of the tangled problem of the internal 
examination. 


versus the external 
Clearly has it been proved that ultimate success is only 
possible when there is agreement between all the parties 
concerned. We recall, too, that in discussing who those 
(Continued on page 382) 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ NEW HISTORICAL LIST 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 
Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


With 35 Maps. Demy 8vo. In one Volume, 12s. 6d. net. (Thirty-sixth Thousand.) 
Also issued in Three Parts at 4s. 6d. each. 


Part I. From the Earliest Times to 1485. 
Part II. From 1485 to the End of the Reign of Queen Anne, 1714. 
Part III. From 1714 to the Present Day. 


“ First among its merits must be placed the lucidity and excellence of its style, which makes Mr. Trevelyan always one 
of the most readable of historians, because his work preserves a literary quality too rarely attained by the moderns. ...A 
good and timely book.’’—History. 


“ His book is a great story told, and it is well served by the necessary accompaniment of maps, tables, and references. 
It is another proof that the best books make the best text-books. I sce no reason why any other volume should be used 


henceforward in our colleges and senior schools.’’— Bookman. 3 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND 


A Political and Social History of the British Commonwealth, 1815-1914. 
By ROBERT M. RAYNER, MA., Clayesmore School, Winchester. With Maps. Crown 8vo. Probable price, 8s. 
(Ready in June. 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1789-1914 


By A. J. GRANT, M.A., Professor of History in the University of Leeds; and H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, M.A., O.B.E., 
University Reader in Modern History and Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. With 12 Maps, 6 of which are in colour. 8vo. 
Probable price, 12s. 6d. net. (Ready in June. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN WORLD IN GREEK AND 
ROMAN TIMES 


By DOROTHY M. VAUGHAN. With Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo. Probable price, 3s. 6d. - (Ready in June. 


British History in the Nineteenth Century, 1782-1901 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A. With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Twenty-second Thousand. 


A History of Europe 
By A. J. GRANT, M.A. 
New Edition, bringing the narrative down to the end of the Great War. With 13 Coloured Maps, and 13 Uncoloured 
Maps and Plans in the Text. Complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 15s. 
Also issued in Four Parts: 
Part I.—The Classical World. 4s. 
Part II.—The Middle Ages. 6s. 
Part I1I.—Modern Europe. 6s. 
Part IV.—Europe in the Nineteenth Century, 1789-1918. Being Chapters XIV to XXII of Part ITI. 3s. 6d. 


Outlines of European History 


By A. J. GRANT, M.A. 

New Edition, bringing the narrative down to the end of the Great War. 

With 95 Illustrations and 22 Maps and Plans. Complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Also issued in Two Parts: 

Part I.—To the End of the Middle Ages. 3s. 6d. 

Part II.—From the End of the Middle Ages to the Present Time. 3s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO'’S 
BOOKS ON HISTORY WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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parties really are, the Board has already signified not 
only its belief in the vital importance of teachers forming 
even the greater part of any advisory committees, but its 
conviction (based upon experience) of the essential 
quality of that teacher-representation. In spite of that 
it does not appear that a representative technical 
teacher has been asked to serve on the newly appointed 
Committee. A glance at the names of the members is 
sufficient to show their qualifications for the task which 
confronts them. They will be, we are sure, impartial and 
wise sifters of conflicting evidence. But we would 
suggest—without the slightest reflection upon any 
individual member—that the Committee would be greatly 
strengthened by what we have called a representative 
technical teacher. | 


T. returns from universities and university colleges 
for 1925-6, compiled by the University Grants 
Committee, have just been published (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 3s.). New tables have been 
added showing analyses of studies of 
students, main subjects taken by stu- 
dents who obtained honours degrees and number of 
full-time university teachers. A new table of especial 
interest is that dealing with university libraries. It 
presents, in the words of the compilers, ‘‘ an essentially 
gloomy picture ” ; the item of expenditure on such a 
vital part of university work being perilously below what 
is required. The general financial side of the universities 
is much more hopeful. Debts have been reduced by 
over £50,000, and, although salaries and other expendi- 
ture shows an increase, only thirteen institutions show a 
deficit as compared with twenty-four’institutions during 
the preceding year. Reduction in the number of 
“ deficit-institutions ’’ becomes the more admirable when 
it is said that they have faced items of expenditure which 
may not be expected to recur. 41,443 full-time students 
are in full-time attendance in the institutions dealt with. 
This represents a very slight fall in number, which is 
accounted for by a decrease in ex-service students from 
263 to17. A heavy fall in the number of students in 
the medical, technological, and agricultural groups is 
counterbalanced by a considerable rise in the arts group. 
Other tables of especial interest include Home and Uni- 
versity Residence of Full-time Students, Age at Admission 
of Full-time Graduating and Diploma Students, Full- 
time Students arranged under Faculties, Summaries of 
Income and Expenditure of each institution. 


University 
Statistics. 


[e TERSHIRE County Council has approved 
a book of prayers and hymns for all its schools, 
elementary and secondary, which, we understand, has 
found very generəl acceptance. The 

eet hae achievement is the more notable 
Religious Problem. Decause nonconformity is strong in 
the county. The committee responsible 

for the compilation of the book was composed of 
all schools of thought—the Church of England, the 
Free Churches, the education committees, and the 
teachers being fully represented. In the preface to the 
book the committee states that its work is in no sense 
a compromise but the outcome of a conscious and 
increasing unity of purpose. Wherever possible, the 
actual language of the Bible has been used. The Book 
of Common Prayer has also been freely borrowed from, 
and the committee acknowledges help and inspiration 
derived from the “Book of Worship for Youth,” 
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recently issued for Baptist and Congregational churches. 
The hymns are taken chiefly from ‘‘Songs of Praise,” 
published by the Oxford University Press. United as 
it is in its conviction that religion must be the basis 
of any true education, the committee expresses the 
earnest hope that its work may contribute towards the 
solution of the religious problem in the schools of the 
county. The issue of this book is another proof that, 
while entire agreement upon the lines indicated is hard 
to come by, it is by no means an impossible attainment. 


Io Committee appointed by the General Council of 
Glasgow University to inquire into allegations re- 
garding the adverse effect of the new Regulations for 

university entrance in Scotland on the 


Science in teaching of natural science in the 
Scottish schools, submitted a report on the 
Secondary , l 
Schools : subject to the last meeting of Council. 


An inquiry addressed to headmasters 
and science teachers in the West of Scotland showed 
that in a considerable number of schools the biological 
sciences had either been ousted entirely or had attracted 
a smaller proportion of the pupils than in former years. 
The Committee was of opinion that whether this was 
regarded from the point of view of biological teaching 
in the universities or of the more general requirements 
of national education, it was wrong. As the discrimina- 
tion against natural science was the outcome of the 
regulation that “ a pass in higher science which does 
not include physics will only count as a pass in the 
lower standard,” the Committee recommended that 
this regulation should be deleted, and that physics 
should get the special recognition which everybody 
agrees is its due by making a pass in science on either 
lower or higher standard conditional on physics being 
studied at least to the end of the third year of the post- 
qualifying stage. 


T Council received the report sympathetically and 
arranged for the matter being referred to a con- 
ference of the four University Councils. If there is 
general agreement—as there probably 
will be—there will be little difficulty in 
getting the regulation changed. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the proposal to make 
physics an essential subject in the first three years of 
the secondary course will receive critical scrutiny. 
This is the generally accepted arrangement at present, 
but there is ground for doubt on educational con- - 
siderations whether secondary school science should 
not start with biology rather than with physics. There 
seems to be a risk that the suggested inclusion of physics 
in the course of all pupils going on to specialize in science — 
may result in the others missing an introduction to 
elementary biology at an age when they might benefit 
from it more than they do from elementary physics. 


Physics or 
Biology? 


A the more important problems of adult education 
came under review at the conference of educationists 
and politicians held over a week-end at Dunblane. The 
discussion was on a high level through- 
out, as was to be expected from the 
appearance on the programme of men 
of such distinction and wide experience as Sir Donald 
MacAlister, Sir John Gilmour, Sir Henry Hadow, Mr. 


(Continued on page 392) 


Adult Education 
in Scotland : 
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Longmans’ Historical Series for Schools 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A. In Three Books. Crown 8vo. 


Book I.—A First Book of British History, from the Earliest Times to 1919. 
With 89 Illustrations, 13 Genealogical Tables, and 26 Maps and Plans. 8s. 6d. 


Book II.—A History of Great Britain from the Earliest Times to 1919. 
With 37 Maps and Plans, 8 Genealogical Tables, and 150 Portraits and other Illustrations. 6s. 6d. 
Book II is also issued in Two Parts: 
Part I.—From the Earliest Times to 1485. 8g. 6d. Part II.—From 1485 to 1919. 8s. 6d. 


Book III.—An Advanced History of Great Britain, from the Earliest Times to 1923. 
With 29 Genealogical Tables and 65 Maps and Plans. 
Book III is also issued in Three Parts: 


Part I.—From the Earliest Times to 1485. $s. 6d. Part II.—From 1485 to1714. 3s. 6d. Part II].—From 1714 to 1923. 8s. 6d. 


A Student’s History of England 


From the Earliest Times to the Conclusion of the Great War. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 385 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 21s. net. 
Or in Three Volumes as follows: 

Vol. I.—B.c. 55 to A.D. 1509. With 173 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. II.—1509 to 1689. With 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Vol. III.—1689 to 1919. With 116 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A School Atlas of English History : 


A Companion Atlas to Gardiner’s ‘‘ Student’s History of England.” 
Edited by SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D. With 66 Maps and 22 Plansof Battles, &c. Fcap 4to. 68. 6d. 


Outline of English History. B.C. 55—A.D. 1919 


By S. R. GARDINER, LL.D. With 71 Illustrations and 17 Maps. Crown 8vo. 4g. 6d. 
Or in Two Parts: 
First Period, B.c. 55 to A.D. 1603. 2g. Second Period, 1603 to 1919. 3s. 


A Short History of England 


From the Earliest Times to the Peace of Versailles, 1919. 


By CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. With Tables, Plans, Maps, Index, &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Or in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each: | 
Part I.—To THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH, A.D. 1603. Part II.—From 1603 to 1919. 


History of the British Empire 


By C S. S. HIGHAM, M.A. With 15 Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Growth of the British Empire 


By P. H. and A. C. KERR. With 4 Coloured Illustrations, 4 Coloured Maps, and 58 Maps and other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Heroes of European History 
By Mrs. CREIGHTON. With 43 Illustrations and 7 Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A First History of France 


By Mrs. CREIGHTON. With 33 Illustrations and 5 Coloured Maps. Crown Svo. 65s. 


Great Peoples of the Ancient World 


By Dorotuy M. VAUGHAN. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


A History of Greece 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
By Sır C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., F.S.A. With 13 Maps and Plans, and 84 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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LONGMANS’ CLASS-BOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES 
THE MERCHANT AT ARMS. A Tale of Bosworth Field. 


By RONALD OAKESHOTT. Abridged with Notes by J. C. ALLEN, and an Introduction by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. Probable price 2s. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS [Ready in June. 
Edited and Abridged by EMILIE FEWSTER. With Notes and Questions by J. C. ALLEN. 1s. 9d. 


HEROES OF FRENCH HISTORY 
By LOUISE CREIGHTON. Edited for School Use by J.C. ALLEN. With Illustrations by HENRY J. FORD. 2s. €d. 


VOYAGES OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND SIR HUMFREY GILBERT 
Taken from “ The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffics and Discoveries.” By RICHARD HAKLUYT. 


With an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by T. H. ALLEN. 1s. 9d. 
MASTERMAN READY, OR THE WRECK OF THE “ PACIFIC ” 

A Story for Young People. By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. Abridged for Schools by J. C. ALLEN. ls. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR 

By Sır HENRY NE BOLT. Edited and Abridged for Schools by J. C. ALLEN. 

With Illustrations by HENRY J. FORD. 2s. 6d. 
SESAME AND 

By JOHN RUSKIN. With Introduction, Notes, and Questions by J. W. BARTRAM, M.A. ls. 6d. 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 

Abridged, with Introduction and Notes by J. C. ALLEN. 1s. 9d. 
A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD In the years 1740-4 

Made by LORD ANSON. Abridged, with Notes by J. C. ALLEN. ls. 9d. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

By JANE AUSTEN. Abridged, with Introduction and Notes by DAVID SALMON, Hon. M.A. ls. 9d. 
THE CRUISE OF THE “FALCON.” A Voyage to South America in a 30-Ton Yacht 

By E. F. KNIGHT. Abridged, with Notes, by J. C. ALLEN. With 2 Maps and Illustrations. 2s. 
KENILWORTH 

By Sır WALTER SCOTT. Abridged, with Introduction and Notes by DAVID SALMON. ls. 9d. 
THE STEVENSON READER. Selected Passages from the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson 

Edited by LLOYD OSBOURNE. New Epition. With Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES: 
STORIES 


s. d. KINGSLEY.—The Heroes; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my s. d. 
1 6 Children. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With Introduction and 


ALCOTT.—Little Women. By I. M. ALCOTT. (Abridged.) 
With Introduction and Notes by JEAN MCWILLIAM 
BALLANTYNE.—The Coral Island. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 


Notes by WALTER R. ERDEAUSŲ M.A. 6 Illustrations and 
Capre] With Pas. a Introduction, and Notes by 2 Maps re 
S. TETLEY, M.A aia 1 9 LANG.—Works by ‘ANDREW LANG. 
CARROLL —Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Tales of the Greek Seas. With 7 Illustrations by H. J. Forp 


By LEWIS CARROLL Ee E | 
DEFOE.—Robinson Crusoe. “By DANIEL DEFOE. (Abridged.) 
With Introduction and Notes by T. W. SILVERDALE, and 
Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED and H. J. FORD .. 19 
DICKENS.—A Christmas Carol. By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Tales of Troy. With 6 Illustrations by H. J. Forp and a Map 
MARRYAT.—Settlers in Canada. By F. MARRYAT. ee: ) 
With Introduction and Notes by G. M. HANDLEY, B.A 
MORRIS.—The Story of the Glittering Plain. 
With Introduction, Life, and Notes . 


With Introduction and Notes by E. GORDON BROWNE, M.A... 
HAWTHORNE.—Works by NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Tanglewood Tales. 
With Introduction and Notes by Guy KENDALL, M.A. 
A Wonder Book. With Introduction and Notes by ADA PERRY 
HUGHES.—Tom Brown’s School Days. By T. HUGHES. 
ea ag eee ) With Ad ERE ane Introduction and Notes by 


16 By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
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RUSKIN.—The King of the Golden River. By JOHN RUSKN .. 

TALES OF KING ARTHUR AND THE ROUND TABLE. 
Adapted, with Introduction and Notes, by J. C. ALLEN, from 
“The Book of Romance,” edited by ANDREW LANG. 
With 20 Illustrations by H. J. FORD .. 

ZIMMERN.— Gods and Heroes of the North. By ALICE ZIMMERN, 


. J. ARNOLD, B.A. 1 9 Girton College, Cambridge. With Notes and 12 Illustrations.. & 6 


BOOKS OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 


ALLEN. TOE of ET History. By J. C. ALLEN. 3s. d. FROUDE—continued. 
With 8 Maps and 37 Illustrations 1 6 Selections from Short Studies on Great Subjects. s. d. 
DICKENS.— ale of Two Cities. By CHARLES DICKENS. With Introduction and Notes _by J. THORNTON, M.A. 
(Abridged.) With Introduction and Notes by T. H. ALLEN 1 6 With 7 Illustrations ; : R . 20 
DOYLE .—Works by SIR A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Micah Clarke: A Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellion. i a 


HAGGARD.— Works by Str RIDER HAGGARD, K.B.E. 
With 20 Illustrations 2 6 


Eric Brighteyes. 


Abridged.) With Introduction and Notes b 
The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. (Abridged. Y J. MALINS, M. a ged.) y 20 
With Introduction and Notes by G. A. TWENTYMAN, B.A. and „ ~ Lysbeth. A Tale of the Dutch. (Abridged:) With Introduction 
us 10ns . oe oe d Notes by J. B. D. GODFREY, M.A., and 11 Illustrati .. 2 6 
The White Company. (Abridged.) ang Notes hyd: g ions 


With 12 Illustrations by 
G. W. BARDWELL, G. C. HINDLEY, and LANCELOT SPEED .. 2 
FROUDE.—Works by J. A. FROUDE. 
English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century. 
With Notes by Davip SaALMon, and an Introduction by the 
Author’s son, ASHLEY FROUDE .. ie 


o KINGSLEY.—Works by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Hereward the Wake. ‘J ast of the English.” (Abridged.) 
With Introduction and Notes by W. H. BARBER, B.A. 2 0 
Westward Ho! (Abridged.) With an Introduction and Notes 
2 0 by J. C. ALLEN. With Frontispiece .. ; .. 1 9 


A Complete List of Mnai Loup’ Educational Boors will be sent post free on appiivniion: 
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LONGMANS’ CLASS-BOOKS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


—CONTINUED 
BOOKS OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 
MACAULAY .—Works by Lorp MACAULAY. s. d. | SCOTT.—Works by Str WALTER SCOTT. s. d. 
History of England. Chapter I. Ivanhoe. (Abridged.) With Biography by ANDREW 
With Biography and Notes by D. SALMON 1 9 Lang; Introduction and Notes by T. H. ALLEN 1 9 


A Legend of Montrose. 
graphy by ANDREW LANG; 
Notes by R. Lisuman, B. A. 

Quentin Durward. (Abridged.) With Biography 
by ANDREW LanG. Introduction and Notes by 
Joun THORNTON, M.A. .. ‘ 1 9 

The Talisman. (Abridged.) With Biography by 
ANDREW Lanc. Introduction and Notes 3y 


(Abridged.) With Bio- 


Histo f England. Ch I. 
ry of England. Chapter II Introduction and 


With Biography and Notes by D. SALMON .. 1 9 


READE.—The Cloister and the Hearth. By 
CHARLES READE. (Abridged.) With Frontis- 
piece. Introduction and Notes by J.C. ALLEN 2 0 


WEYMAN.—The House of the Wolf. 
By STANLEY WEyYMAN. (Abridged. ) 


With Introduction and Notes .. 2 0 J. THORNTON, M.A. Js s 2 0 
TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION 
COOK.—Captain Cook’s Voyages. (Abridged.) s. d. | NANSEN.—First Crossing of Greenland. s. d. 


By FriptjoF NANSEN. (Abridged.) With 

Introduction and Notes by J. C. ALLEN. 

With Illustrations ; . 2 0 
NEWBOLT.—The Book of the Long Trail. By 
By E. F. Knicut. (Abridged.) With Intro- Sir HENRY NEwWBOLT. (Abridged.) With In- 
duction and Notes by J. C. ALLEN. Illustrated 2 0 troduction and Notes by J.C. ALLEN. Illustrated 2 6 


LITERARY SELECTIONS 


CLEGG.—Short Essays by Modern Writers. s. d.) MACAULAY .—History of England. Selections. s. d. 
A Collection for the use of Upper Forms. With Introduction and Notes by J. W. BARTRAM, 
By SAMUEL CLEGG, Headmaster of the S M.A. a T ee sas bi -- 1 6 
Secondary School, Long Eaton .. ‘ 1 6| NEWMAN.—Literary Selections from Cardinal 
DICKENS.—Selections from Dickens. With Notes Newman. With Introduction and Notes by 


by L. B. Titvarp, B.A., and 4 Illustrations .. 1 A Py ay Ne ae : a 2 0 
JEFFERIES.—Selections from the Writings of STEVENSON.—A Book of Selections from the 


Writings of R. L. Stevenson. Edited with 
Richard Jefferies. With Introduction and 
Notes by F. TICKNER, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc. .. 2 0 aa A td 22 DENN M 


(Oxon.) . 2 0 
LAMB.—Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES THACKERAY. — . Selections ' from Thackeray. 
and Mary Lams. (Abridged.) With 28 Illus- 


With Introduction and Notes by JOHN THORN- 
trations. Introduction and Notes by D. SALMON 2 0 TON, M.A. T ia i ia .. 1 6 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


ANDERSON.—English Letters selected from the s. d. | MACAULAY—continued 


With Frontispiece, Introduction, and Notes by 
J. C. ALLEN Ei ; ; 1 6 


KNIGHT .—Where Three Empires Meet. 


Correspondence of Great Authors. Essay on Warren Hastings. s. d. 
Edited by H. J. ANDERSON, M.A. With Introduction and Notes by D. SALMON.. 1 6 
l SOUTHEY .—The Life of Nelson. 
MACAULAY .—Works by Lorp MACAULAY. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. (Abridged.) 
Essay on Clive. With 12 Maps and Illustrations, also Intro- 
With Introduction and Notes by D. SALMON.. duction and Notes by J. C. ALLEN .. . 1 9 
ARNOLD.—Sohrab and Rustum, and Balder s. d. 1 MORRIS—continued. 
Dead. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With Frontis- The Wanderers, being the Prologue to “The s. d. 
piece, Introduction, and Notes .. ey >. | Earthly Paradise.” With Introductionand Notes 1 6 
The Man Born to be King. From “ The Earthly 
on ee ` Ancient 1 Rome ; with iis Paradise.” With Introduction, Life, and Notes 1 6 
V os tmada y Lord MACAULAY. Atalanta’s Race and the Proud King. 
ith Biography by D. Satmon. Introduction T 
d Notes b W. B From ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise.” 
and Notes by J. W. Bartram, M.A. .. - 14 With an Introduction and Notes ; 1 6 
MILTON.—Works by JOHN MILTON. SCOTT.—Works by Sır WALTER SCOTT. 
Paradise Lost. Book I, 10d. Book II, 1s. The Lady of the Lake. With Biography by 
Books III, IV, V. Each with Biography of ANDREW Lana. Introduction and Notes by 
John Milton by D. Satmon. Argument and W. HORTON SPRAGGE, M.A. s. a ae 
Comus, Il Penseroso, L’Allegro and Lycidas. by ANDREW DANG, Tati dur non and Nos Py 
: : : F. TicKNeER, D.Litt., M.A., B.Sc. T 2 0 
With Biography of Milton by D. SALMON. M i With Bi hy by ANDREW L E 
Introduction and Notes by W. Ettiott, M.A. 1 3 A ; REAP I ane ed 
Introduction and Notes by Guy KENDALL, M.A. 1 9 
MORRIS .—Works by WILLIAM MORRIS. STEVENSON.—A Child’s Garden of Verses. By 
The Story of Sigurd the Volsung. Writtcn in RoBERT Louis STEVENSON. With an Intro- 
Verse. With Portions condensed into Prose by duction by Guy KENDALL, M.A., and a Portrait 1 6 
WINIFRED TURNER, B.A., and HELEN Scott, THORNTON .—A Selection of Poetry for oor 
B.A. With Introduction and Glossary 2 3 Edited by JoHN THORNTON, M.A. i 2 0 


A Complete List of Messrs. Longmans’ Educational Books will be sent post free on application. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ LATIN LIST 


LONGMANS’ LATIN COURSE. 

With copious Exercises and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 

Part I.—Up to and including the Regular Verb, Active and Passive. Qs. 
Key for the use of Teachers only, 8s. 10d. post free. 

Part I.—Including Pronouns, Numeral Adjectives, Irregular Verbs, Accusative and Infinitive, Ablative Absolute, 
Dependent Questions, Dependent Clauses, the Use of the Cases and Oratio Obliqua. 8s. 6d. 
Key for the use of Teachers only, 5s. 4d. post free. 

Parts I and .—Complete in One Volume. 5s. Key for Teachers only, 7s. 10d. post free. 

Part III.—Elementary Latin Prose, with Complete Syntax and Passages for learning by heart. 

By W. HORTON SPRAGGE, M.A., Assistant Master at the City of London School. 4g. 6d. 

Key for the use of Teachers only, 8s. 10d. post free. 


*,* The Pronunciation adopted in Longmans’ Latin Course is in accordance with the Regulations issued by the Board 
of Education with a view to securing uniformity. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN UNSEENS. 

With Notes and Vocabularies. Crown 8vo. 2s. Key for Teachers only, 4s. 10d. post free. 
ILLUSTRATED FIRST LATIN READING BOOK AND GRAMMAR. 

By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A. With 76 Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. Crown 8vo. Qs. 
A JUNIOR LATIN READER. Compiled by P. M. DRUCE, M.A., and M. D. MANDUELL, M.A. 

With 38 Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


A SENIOR LATIN READER. Compiled by J. LANG, B.A. With 82 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. Crown 8vo. 4. 


VIA CAESARIS 
By A. A. HUGHES, B.A. (Cantab.), Clayesmore School, Winchester. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
SOME LATIN ESSENTIALS FOR THE COMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
Edited by the Rev. E. L. BROWNE, M.A., St. Andrew’s School, Eastbourne. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LATIN UNSEENS 


Selected by C. G. POPE, M.A., and T. E. J. BRADSHAW, M.A. Assistant Masters at Harrow. 
Crown 8vo. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE 
By T. E. J. BRADSHAW, M.A., and G. G. PHILLIPS, B.A., LL.B., Assistant Masters at Harrow School. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
By G. G. BRADLEY, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. Key for Teachers only, §s. 4d. post free. 
GRADATIM: An Easy Translation Book for Beginners. With Vocabulary. 
By H. R. HEATLEY, M.A., and H. N. KINGDON, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. Key for Teachers only, 5s. 4d. post free. 
ELEMENTA LATINA; OR, LATIN LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS 
By W. H. Morris. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. A Key for the use of Teachers only, 8s. 10d. net, post free. 
GREEK LESSONS | 
By W. H. Morris. 16mo. 8s. 6d. Also issued in Two Parts. 
Part I.—A Complete Introduction to the Greek Testament or Easy Author, Ss. Key to Part I, 3s. 6d. 
Part II.— Exercises for Translation into Greek. 1s. 9d. 
A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
For Junior and Middle Forms of Schools. By C. G. GEPP, M.A., and A. E. HAIGH, M.A. Cvown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


BOOKS by the late FRANK RITCHIE, M.A. 


FIRST STEPS IN LATIN. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. EASY CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Key for the use of Teachers only. 48. post free. . ve aft! 

FIRST STEPS IN CAESAR. The Expeditions to Britain, 

SECOND STEPS IN LATIN. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. De Bello Gallico, IV, 20-36; and aaa? Ces avs ds. e 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. l PREPARATORY CAESAR : DE BELLO GALLICO. 
FABULAE FACILES. A First Latin Reader. Containing Crown 8vo. Book II, 38. Book III, 28. Books II and III, 3s. 6d. 

Detached Sentences and Consecutive Stories. With Notes and 

Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 3s. LATIN GRAMMAR PAPERS. Fcap 8vo. is. 6d. 
IMITATIVE EXERCISES IN EASY LATIN PROSE. | : 

Based on “ Fabulae Faciles.” Crown 8vo. EASY OVID. With Rules for Scansion and Exercises 
EXERCISES INEA] LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. : thereon. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Dey te eve ticte aioe eases | A FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A FULL LIST OF MESSRS. LONGMANS’ BOOKS ON LATIN WILL BE 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ FRENCH LIST 


CERTIFICATE FRENCH. 
A Collection of Sentences, Compositions and Unseens. Selected from Papers set in the Examinations 
for Higher School and Lower Certificates (Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board). 
By J. B. D. JOCE, M.A., Assistant Master, Haileybury College. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


LONGMANS’ MODERN FRENCH COURSE. 
By T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A. Containing Reading Lessons, Grammar, Passages for Repetition, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies. With Illustrations by D. M. PAYNE and from Photographs. 
Part I.—Pupils’ Edition, 2s. Teachers’ Edition, 2s. 6d. 
Part I.—Pupils’ Edition, 2g. 6d. Teachers’ Edition, 3s. 
Part II.— Pupils’ Edition, 8s. 6d. Teachers’ Edition, 4s. 6d. 
The Teachers’ Edition contains all the matter in the Pupils’ Edition, together with additional Notes on Reading 
Lessons, Grammar, and Passages for Repetition, Translation of Exercises, &c. 


THE PHONETICS OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 
Being Longmans’ Modern French Course, Part I, Lessons 1-10, in the transcript of the Association Phonétique. 
By Miss I. M. G. AHERN, B.A. Lond. Crown 8vo. 1s. 8d. 


MON PETIT LIVRE FRANCAIS. 
By CLARA S. DOLTON, B.A. With Illustrations by DorotHy M. Payne. Crown 8vo. Qs. 
May be used independently or as an introductory book to ‘‘ Longmans’ Modern French Course.” 


A FOCKET DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
By LEON CONTANSEAU. New Edition, thoroughly revised by his Son, LUDOVIC CONTANSEAU. 8s. 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
A new impression of a Standard Dictionary of French and English. By JOHN BELLOWS. Revised and extended 
by WILLIAM BELLOWS, assisted by A. MARROTT, B.-és-Lettres et és-Sciences, and GUSTAVE FRITEAU. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. net; leather, 12s. net. Bible paper edition, morocco, 16s. net. 


POCKET EDITION OF BELLOWS’ FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
French-English, English-French. Revised by ALEXANDER BELJAME. With Metric and other Tables, Maps, &c. 
Royal 32mo, red borders. With flap, rexine, 12s. 6d. net; India paper edition, morocco, 14s. 6d. net. 
Bound in hard-grained goat, gilt edges, 14s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS’ FRENCH TEXTS. 
Edited, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies, by T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A. 
(a) Pupils’ Edition, with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 
(b) Teachers’ Edition, consisting of the matter of the Pupils’ Edition, together with Translation of Exercises and 


Additional Notes. 
ELEMENTARY SERIES. 10d. each; Teachers’ Edition, 1g. 6d. each. 


Le Premier Coucou de la Forét-Noire (L. VuicHoup). L’Aventure de Jacques Gérard (M. STEPHANE). 

La Cométe, &c. (ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN). Ulysse chez les Cyclopes (OcTAVE SIMONE). 
INTERMEDIATE SERIES. is. 8d. each; Teachers’ Edition, 1s. 6d. each. 

L’Eclusier (É. SouvestRE). L’Attaque du Moulin (É. Zora). 


La Montre du Doyen: Le Vieux Tailleur (ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN). 
ADVANCED SERIES. is. 9d. each; Teachers’ Edition, 1g. 9d. each. 


Fontenoy (P. and V. MARGUERITTE). Le Comte Kostia (V. CHERBULIEZ). 
Trente et Quarante (E. ABOUT). Ursule Mirouét (H. De BALZAC). 


LONGMANS’ ABBREVIATED FRENCH TEXTS. 
Edited with Vocabulary by T. H. BERTENSHAW, B.A., B.Mus. 
JUNIOR. 


La Comète, &e. (ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN). 4d. 
L’Aventure de Jacques Gérard (M.'STEPHANE), et Le Paysan A L'Avocat (É. SOUVESTRE). 44. 


La Blanche-Nef et La Poupée de Tanagra. (Par H. Guy.) 
L'Histoire d’un Casse-Noisette. (Par A. Dumas.) &d. 
MIDDLE. 
La Montre du Doyen: Le Vieux Tailleur (ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN). 6d. L’Éclusier (É. SouUvESTRE). 6d. 


Le Lac de Gers et Le Col D’Anterne. (Par RopoLPHE TöPFFER.) 6d. 
La Petite Fadette. (Par GEORGE SAND.) 64. Zadig, ou La Destinée. (Par VOLTAIRE.) 64. 


SENIOR. 
Ursule Mirouét (H. be Batzac). 8d. Le Comte Kostia (V. CHERBULIEZ). 8d. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO’S 
BOOKS ON FRENCH WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ MATHEMATICAL LIST 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By F. BOWMAN, M.A., 


Lecturer in Mathematics in the College of Technology, Manchester. Formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Part I. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. . 
Also issued in Two Sections: Section I, 4s. 6d. Section II, 2s. 6d. 


Part II. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The elements of Algebra are expounded as far as the binomial theorem for a positive integral index. 


More emphasis than usual is laid on imaginary nhmbers. The simplest differential equations of engineering and 
physics can be most readily solved with the aid of “ the square root of—1.’’ For this reason, and because of the supreme 
importance of this “ imaginary ’’ number in pure mathematics, there is a growing feeling that it should have as prominent a 
place in an elementary algebra as surds and negative numbers. 


Part II begins with an introduction to the convergency of series, followed by the binomial, the exponential, and 
the logarithmic series. The deduction of each of these series by strictly algebraic means is deferred to the end of the 
respective chapter. 


ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 


By E. L. INCE, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Pure Mathematics in the Egyptian University, formerly Lecturer in Mathematics in Liverpool University. 


With Diagrams. Royal vo. 36s. net. 


No comprehensive treatise on this subject has been published in the English language for twenty-five years. This 
book aims at bridging the gap by welding together the classical theory and that work of the present century which seems 


most likely to be of permanent value, It is therefore a book for students reading for Honours in Mathematics and for 
research workers. 


Elementary Algebra. For the Use of Higher Grade and Secondary Schools. 


By P. Ross, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. Part I, without Answers, 8s. 6d.; with Answers, 4g. 6d. 
Part II, without Answers, 8s. 6d.; with Answers, 4s. 6d. Parts I and II, complete in One Volume, with Answers, 7s. 6d. 


Longmans’ Junior School Arithmetic 


An Arithmetic for Upper Standards, Mental and Practical. 
With about §,000 Examples, Mental and Practical. Crown 8vo. Without ieee 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


Longmans’ Junior School Algebra 
By W. S. BEARD. Crown 8vo. Without Answers, 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d 


A Course in Practical Mathematics 
By F. M. SAXxELBy, M.Sc., B.A. 
With 200 Figures, Examination Questions, and Answers to the Examples. 8vo. 9s. net. 


An Introduction to Practical Mathematics 
By F. M. SAxELBy, M.Sc., B.A. Crown 8vo. 4s, 


A COMPLETE LIST OF ALL MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO’S BOOKS OF 
MATHEMATICS, &c., WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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LONGMANS’ MODERN MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


General Editors; 


P. ABBOTT, B.A., and F. S. MACAULAY, D.Sc., M.A. 
The Teaching of Algebra (including Trigonometry) 


By T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Education in the University of London. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Exercises in Algebra (including Trigonometry) 
By T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 
Part I. Without Answers, 6s. 6d. With Answers, 7s. 6d. 

Part I. Section I, 3s.; Sections II and III, 4s. 
Part II. Without Answers, 7s. 6d. With Answers, 8s. 6d. 


Exercises in Arithmetic and Mensuration 
By P. ABBOTT, B.A., Headmaster of the Polytechnic Secondary School, Regent Street, W. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 
Without Answers, 6s.; With Answers, 6s. 6d. 
In Two Sections, 4s, each. Answers separately, 2s. 
Also issued in Four Parts in Stout Paper Covers. Part I, Without Answers, lg. 4d.; With Answers, ls. 6d. 
Part II. Without Answers, 1s. 6d.; With Answers, 1s. 9d. 
Part III. Without Answers, ls. 6d.; With Answers, ls. 9d. 
Part IV. Without Answers, lg. 9d.; With Answers, Qs. 


The Groundwork of Arithmetic 
A Handbook for Teachers. By MARGARET PUNNETT, B.A., Vice-Principal of the L.C.C. London Day Training 
College (University of London). With Coloured and other Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Exercises in the Groundwork of Arithmetic. 


By MARGARET PUNNETT, B.A. Crown 8vo. 
Book I, 8d.; Book II, 1g.; Book III, is. 


Projective Geome 
By G. B. MATHEWS, M.A., F.R.S., formerly Professor of Pure Mathematics in the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Elements of Non-Euclidean Plane Geometry and Trigonometry. 
By H. S. CARSLAW, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Sydney, N.S.W. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A School Course in Geometry (including the Elements of Trigonometry and Mensura- 
tion and an Introduction to the Methods of Co-ordinate Geometry) 


By W. J. DOBBS, M.A., sometime Foundation Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
With 361 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Without Answers, 5s. With Answers, s. Answers separately, 6d. 


Ruler and Compasses 
By HILDA P. HUDSON, M.A., Sc.D., Lecturer in Mathematics, West Ham Municipal Technical Institute. 
With 98 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


Slide-Rule Notes 
By Colonel H. C. DUNLOP, late Professor of Gunnery, Ordnance College, Woolwich, and C. S. JACKSON, M.A. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Infinitesimal Calculus 
By F. S. CAREY, M.A., Professor Emeritus in the University of Liverpool. 8vo, 16s. net. 
In Two Sections. 
Section I, 7s. 6d. net. 
Section IT, 10s. 6d. net. 


Differential Equations 


By H. BATEMAN, Ph.D., M.A., Professor of Mathematical Physics aia Aeronautical Research at the Californian Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, 'U.S.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Numerical Trigonometry 
By P. ABBOTT, B.A. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Mathematical Tables and Formulae 


By P. ABBOTT, B.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. > 


Examples in Differential and Integral Calculus 


By C. S. JACKSON, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A Companion to Elementary School Mathematics 


By F. C. BOON, B.A., Principal Mathematical Master, Dulwich College. With Diagrams. 8vo, 14s. net. 


The Elements of Mechanics 
By F. S. CAREY, M.A., Professor Emeritus in the University of Liverpool, and J. PROUDMAN, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Professor in the University of Liv erpool. With Diagrams. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ SCIENCE LIST. 


The Groundwork of Modern Science. 


A Two-Year Course of Experimental General Science. 
By JOHN M. MOIR, M.Sc., Headmaster, Wigan Grammar School. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8g. 6d. 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry for Schools. 


By FRANCIS W. HODGES, B.Sc. (Lond.), Science Master, Coopers’ Company School, Bow. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Modern Inorganic Chemistry. 


By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. With 369 Illustrations Crown 8vo 12s. 6d. net. 


Introduction to Modern Inorganic Chemistry. 
By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc., F.R.S. With 232 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Qs, net. 


An Introduction to Physical Chemistry. 


By F. B. FINTER, M.A., Assistant Science Master at Clifton College. 
With Plates and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Practical Physics. 


By T. G. BEDFORD, M.A., F.Inst.P., Demonstrator of Experimental Physics in the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. 
With Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Intermediate Light. 


By R. A. HOUSTOUN, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc., Lecturer on Physical Optics in the University of Glasgow. 
With Coloured Plate and 160 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 68. 


Intermediate Physics. 


. By W. WATSON, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. 
Second Edition. Revised by H. MOSS, D.Sc. (Lond.), A.R.C.S., D.I.C. With Diagrams. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A Text-Book of P hysics: e Including a Collection of Examples and Questions. 


By W. WATSON, C.M.G., A.R.C.S., D.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S. 
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William Graham, and Mr. John Morrison; and there 
was some advance towards a more definite policy. So 
far as there could be said to be any definite findings, 
they were that the main concern of adult education is 
with the liberal and non-vocational studies, the studies 
that raise the fundamental questions of life, that the 
organization of these studies should be in the main in 
the hands of the education authorities and that generally 
the teachers should be provided by the universities. 
But there was no disposition to be dogmatic on these 
points, and there was general satisfaction that Sir John 
Gilmour was referring the matter to the National 
Advisory Council created by the Act of 1918 for the 
further consideration of the practical aspects. 


Te comparative failure of the Adult Education 
Movement in Scotland, as compared with England, 
is only partially accounted for the greater proportion of 
re the population getting a university 
investigation. education, and there is need for 
an investigation of the facts and an 
exploration of new ways of organization and teaching. 
Perhaps it is a mistake to stress overmuch the idea of 
education on a university level by university teachers, 
as some speakers were inclined to do, and overlook the 
fact that most adults have neither the preliminary 
training nor the leisure necessary for the attainment 
of the standards implied, and yet are quite capable of 
good thinking on their own level. And in Scotland 
there is no need to make the teaching of adults a 
monopoly of university professors and lecturers. There 
are many secondary teachers with adequate scholarship 
and trained powers of instruction as well fitted for the 
work as any university man and possibly nearer the 
ordinary adult in views of life. The Advisory Council 
may be trusted not to overlook these points. 


Ls years ago the Free State Government did con- 
siderable harm to the medical schools within its 
boundaries by declaring its intention to have a separate 
Free State medical register and refus- 


Medical ing to recognize the General Medical 
ee = Council. The extremists raised the cry 


that it did not pay the Free State to 
educate medical students “for export” who would 
practise in other countries, and for the moment they 
carried the Government with them. The result was an 
immediate and serious falling off in the number of 
students training for the medical profession, and so 
great was the outcry that the proposal was at once 
recognized as a mistake. There was a temporary agree- 
ment to continue the existing arrangements without 
any change until a permanent settlement was made. 
This settlement has now been embodied in a Parlia- 
mentary Bill satisfactory to everybody, which has been 
passed without delay and without opposition. The 
General Medical Council is still to be recognized, and 
any doctor whose name is on its register will be entitled 
to practise in the Free State. On the other hand, while 
a medical student qualified in the Free State will be 
able to register with the General Medical Council and 
practise outside the Free State without difficulty, he 
will not be able to practise in the Free State itself without 
being on the Free State register. In other words, things 
will remain very much as they were, except that Free 
State doctors trained in the Free State, must have their 
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names on the Free State register. All that remains 
now is to bring up the number of students in the Free 
State medical schools to the level at which it stood 
before the unnecessary crisis arose. 


ASTER is the season in Ireland when educational 
associations hold their congresses. The Associa- 
tion of Free State Secondary Teachers held its annual 
convention on the Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of Easter week in University 
College, Dublin, being officially wel- 
comed by the College President, Dr. 
Coffey. An interesting feature of the meetings was a 
series of papers by leading educationists on general 
educational topics, such as “ The Reform of Education 
in Italy of To-day,” “ The Place of Classics in a Modern 
Curriculum,” ‘“ The Waste of Ignorance,” ‘The Geo- 
graphy of Irish History,” and “ The New Growth of the 
Irish Language.” But the central interest lay in the 
address by Mr. T. P. Waller, the outgoing president, 
who used his opportunity to point out the leading defects 
of the Free State Secondary System at the present time. 
He put first the need for a Council of Education to 
assist and advise the Minister and his Department. No 
doubt the Minister was open to receive suggestions from 
all who were willing to give them, but what was required 
was a regularly constituted body with a recognized 
position representing educational interests and called 
together at stated times to consider questions and 
problems affecting the schools and education. He gave 
specific examples of such subjects. First the mathe- 
matical papers set in the examinations: the first year 
they were too hard; the next year they were not too 
difficult, but the marking was-‘much more severe. Why 
should not teachers be consulted on the matter? Then 
there was the question of primary departments in 
secondary schools, which are recognized in the North, 
but ignored in the Free State. Also the recognition of 
the Leaving Certificate by external authorities; the 
transition of pupils from primary to secondary schools ; 
the aid to be given to poor students of marked ability ; 
and finally the important question of superannuation. 


Association of 
Secondary 
Teachers. 


CHE Ulster Teachers’ Union meeting at Larne in 

Easter week criticized the working of the Educa- 
tion Act. Ministers have praised this Act as the Children’s 
Charter, but it appears that the attend- 
ance clauses are still largely inoperative, 
and the attendance of children is said 
to be little better than before the Act 
was passed. The ideal should be a 95 per cent attendance. 
which was far from being realized, the worst offenders 
being the magistrates in some areas who let off erring 
parents far too lightly. The teachers, too, are all in 
favour of schools being transferred to the Regional 
Educational Authorities, as only in this way could schools 
secure the full benefit of equipment and upkeep. Three 
years had passed since the Act came into operation, 
and at the present rate of transfer a generation of chil- 
dren would have passed through the schools without 
receiving the benefits to which they were entitled by it. 
And again, a demand was made that in default of free 
accommodation in secondary schools, provision should 
be made for advanced instruction in elementary schools 
for all deserving pupils whose parents are unable to 
meet the necessary expense. 


The North of 
ireland 
Education Act. 
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The Research Spirit in Education 
By F. H. C. Butter, M.A., Dulwich College 


T appears to be an undisputed fact that the world of 
to-day is beset by an infinite number of problems that 
call for urgent solution; every department of life and 
every phase of human activity seem to be overwhelmed by 
the effects of causes containing an undetermined number 
of unknown factors—an inevitable result in an age of 
extraordinary and unprecedented complexity. It would 
not be inaccurate to venture the statement that nine- 
tenths of our difficulties and problems are due to lack of 
knowledge, or inadequate knowledge, of fact, circumstance 
or condition, and slowly, very slowly, we are beginning 
to realize that the only effective therapeutic agent for 
inadequate knowledge is research. History has shown only 
too clearly that this proposition is by no means as self- 
evident as it appears—indeed it has taken the world over 
two thousand years to re-discover it since it was first 
formulated by the Greeks, and to-day it is still far from 
being universally recognized or admitted. The reason 
for this is not far to seek. For centuries the world regarded 
its knowledge with a benign self-sufficiency which was the 
outcome of a misinterpreted classical tradition. The 
principle was implicit in the teaching of the Renaissance, 
but with one or two notable exceptions, has not become 
explicit in the work of thinkers until comparatively modern 
times. Our point of view was emphasized by Lord 
Buckmaster not long since in his speech at an annual 
dinner of the Imperial College of Science; he said that 
the thing which interested him immensely was to find the 
increasing numbers of men who were giving themselves to 
scientific research. It was, after all, apart from the care 
of their fellow creatures, the greatest work to which the 
mind of man could be devoted. 

The question is one of supreme importance for all who 
are engaged in education. It is our duty as practical 
teachers and administrators to review the intellectual 
needs of the age in which we live and to bring our methods 
into line with modern requirements. The world has a 
vital and pressing need of research workers in every depart- 
ment of pure and applied knowledge and it is our object 
here to consider how far the work of education to-day is 
imbued with the research spirit—of what manner of 
thing it is, where it is to be found, and whether the degree 
of its cultivation is commensurate with the present and 
future needs of humanity. 

The term ‘research spirit’ implies the intellectual 
sublimation of the primary instinct of curiosity—that 
fundamental desire for investigation, that unremitting 
search for truth—which, if successful, results in the gain 
of intellectual control over phenomena. The research 
spirit is by no means the special prerogative of science, 
the laboratory, or the university ; it is an indispensable 
concomitant in the healthy development and expansion 
of all branches of learning. As a corollary we claim for it 
a foremost place in the acquisitive processes of all know- 
ledge, necessary alike to professor and student, to master 
and pupil. Like the crisp limpid air to the mountaineer 
treading the verdant slopes of the Hochalpen—so should 
the research spirit be to the student throughout his career 
—a pervasive invigorating atmosphere rather than a merely 
objective content or faculty. Our schools and even our 
universities have lacked the stimulating spirit of inquiry 
and have been too content to follow well-worn footsteps 
down an over-trodden pathway of tradition. We have 
spent too much time in the past in barren disputation 
concerning the subjects of the curriculum and this un- 
fortunate propensity still survives even in so eminent a 
scholar and statesman as Lord Oxford and Asquith, who, 
as President of the Classical Association of Scotland, 
thinks there has been a growing, and in his opinion, a 
disputable and even dangerous tendency to look upon 
education from a utilitarian point of view. He said that 


he had no fear himself that the study of the classics, both 
Latin and Greek, was in any danger of losing its hold 
upon the best intellects of the best and most promising 
men in each successive generation, but one could not 
regard without some amount of apprehension the growing 
tendency, perhaps natural and inevitable, of other subjects 
—the study of science in all its various and beneficent as 
well as maleficent applications, the study of history, and 
other competing subjects—to enlist and absorb the 
ambitions of their younger men and women. 

Perhaps we could scarcely expect from Lord Oxford any 
strong advocacy of modern studies, but such an utterance 
from a man of influential position is a little disconcerting 
and shows lack of appreciation of the essential unity of 
knowledge. Nothing is to be gained by the issue of an 
ultimatum and a further attempt to mobilize the forces 
of the classicists in preparation for another pitched battle 
with the modernists. Such inciting of the frenzied fury 
of the classical ranks against the stubborn piquet line 
of the invading army of science and history always leads 
to an abortive struggle ; enough pens have been drained 
dry in a fruitless controversy and it is high time that an 
armistice was declared. The feeling in the opposite camp 
seems to arise from the historical fact that the classics 
enjoyed entire monopoly of the field of education in 
Europe—a monopoly ‘ of the best intellects of the best 
and most promising men in each successive generation ’ 
—for at least four centuries, and the contributions from 
their side to the progress of humanity during this time 
were not sufficient to warrant such monopoly for another 
four centuries. 

It would doubtless be of inestimable value to appoint a 
League of Nations for education in order to settle the 
petty disputes of the warring camps and to fix the frontiers 
of the various interested parties by a ptocess of arbitration. 
But the fact that such a struggle exists at all arises from 
the parochial outlook of both sides; we must shift our 
ground and take a broader view—we lack unity of aim 
because we lack unity of perspective. The point of con- 
centration must be the essential oneness of knowledge ; 
we must recognize that “ subjects ’—artificial watertight 
compartments—are necessitated by the vast expanse of 
the Known, the limited range of the human intellect, and 
the comparatively short duration of human life. The age 
of the encyclopaedists is past. But it is of supreme impor- 
tance that we should agree at the outset that all roads 
lead to Rome, although possibly few of us are able to 
travel more than a millimetre of the way, and the ablest 
only two or three. We are rather apt to forget this. The 
classic, the historian, the linguist, the mathematician, 
the scientist, the philosopher—each must traverse his 
particular highway, but occasionally he should cut through 
the hedgerows on either side, search for fieldpaths, and call 
to his neighbouring brethren to give and accept a helping 
hand to sweep away the overgrowth which obstructs 
their mutual horizon. 

The function of research is not properly understood by 
the public of this country. We have never supported our 
research workers in the adequate fashion of America and 
Germany. This is not due to lack of means but to want of 
knowledge and to a mistaken attitude to the subject. 
The position has improved since the War but it is very far 
from satisfactory, and this applies equally to pure and applied 
research. Only three months ago, Sir Alfred Mond, speaking 
at the annual dinner of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, said that at the present time he did not 
think there was any subject which was more vital and of 
more fundamental importance to this country than the 
problem of how to apply science to industry. He was 
sometimes a little disheartened when he thought how far 

(Continued on-page 396) 
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we were behind in this country in that respect. He had 
noticed in recent times the curious and sad fact that when 
industry was depressed and trade bad many of those 
directing industry had only one idea of economy, and that 
was to cut down research. Was there ever a more profound 
fallacy ? The only things that could help industry out of 
its difficulties were research and better scientific methods 
of production . .. Some of the industries have initiated 
Research Associations and very valuable work has been 
accomplished, but often progress is hindered because the 
manufacturer in many cases is unable to interpret the 
results of a particular piece of work that would materially 
improve the quality and output of his products. This is 
due to lack of essential scientific training and is one of the 
most difficult situations with which these associations have 
to cope. This question, however, is part of a wider one, to 
which, with others, we must now turn our attention. 

In order to meet the rapidly increasing needs of a complex 
modern civilization we have before us two main problems : 

(1) To educate and train the future members of what is 
virtually a new profession—the profession of research. 

(2) To enable all members of the community—partic- 
ularly those in authority—to rise to their responsibilities 
by the generous support and adequate endowment of 
research, together with an intelligent and sympathetic 
appreciation of its needs and of the problems to be solved, 
which can only be brought about by the inculcation of the 
research spirit through educational channels. The moral 
obligation of carrying out this imperative duty to the nation 
and to the world rests upon the whole of the teaching 
profession. 

Of recent years the functions of the universities have 
been considerably widened—they have become the head- 
quarters of pure research and to a rather lesser extent, of 
applied research ; it is now generally recognized that this 
branch of their work is no less important than their teaching 
and examining. The natural home of the new profession, 
as far as pure research is concerned, is therefore the 
universities, and its ranks can only be recruited from candi- 
dates of the highest academic attainments. We will now 
give a brief outline of the career of a student who wishes 
to take up research in science as a profession in illustration 
of what we suggest the possibilities should be when the 
organization and prospects have become adequate. We 
have selected Cambridge in our example as its organization 
and equipment appear most satisfactory for our purpose, 
but of course the scheme is applicable to all universities. 

After gaining open entrance scholarships candidates 
will read for Part I of the Natural Sciences Tripos, which 
will be taken at the end of the second year. Having gained 
a first-class they will then read for Part II in their special 
subject. We suggest that an alteration in detail should bė 
made in this part of the Tripos. The Part II course will 
extend over two years, the first year being spent in lectures 
and laboratory work ; at the end of the first year candidates 
will sit for the existing theoretical and practical examin- 
ation. The second year will be spent in research under 
professorial supervision and attendance at a course of 
lectures on the history and philosophy of the special 
science combined with general scientific method ; students 
will thus receive a more ample training in research methods ; 
the results of their work will form a dissertation, which, 
taken into equal account with their examination work of 
the previous year will decide their position in the Part II 
honours list. Candidates placed in the first class will be 
considered to have qualified (if they wish to enter the 
research profession) for studentships of £250, rising by 
annual increments of £50, to a maximum of £450 at the 
end of four years. At the conclusion of this probationary 
period, if their work is shown to be satisfactory, they will 
become Readers in Research, corresponding in pay and 
status to Class I of the Civil Service. After a further period 
of ten years, provided they have been elected Fellows of 
the Royal Society, they will receive the title and status of 
Research Professors corresponding to those at present 
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elected by the Royal Society. Candidates in Medicine will 
follow the same course but they will be permitted to hold 
their studentships whilst completing their medical studies 
with a view to entering the research profession. It is 
essential that-each member shall be permitted to carry 
out his work unfettered—there must be no bureaucratic 
control of the profession whatsoever; it is merely pro- 
posed that all first appointments and promotions shall be 
referred, to a select committee of the Royal Society which 
shall have the power of allocation of a national fund for 
the prosecution of pure research. 

The applied research branch of the profession would be 
recruited from highly qualified students who have under- 
gone a similar training to that outlined above. Appoint- 
ments would be made by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research in collaboration with the various 
industrial research associations with salaries graded on a 
scale corresponding to that already mentioned. 

Let us conclude with a brief consideration of our second 
proposition. We have stated that the research spirit is a 
refinement of the instinct of curiosity, which, with its 
accompanying emotion of wonder, has been the chief 
incentive in the intellectual development of the human 
race. But for a few isolated instances the research spirit 
did not become manifest in general education until natural 
science was introduced into the curriculum of our schools 
and universities in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Till then, and for many years after, the humanities ruled 
supreme and as far as the average boy was concerned 
education was a thing of threads and patches; impious 
as it may sound in some ears, science Aumanized education. 
Its advent enabled the eighty per cent or so of “‘ very 
plain ’’ men to attain a far higher degree of culture than was 
possible before. The ordinary mortal can indeed be stimu- 
lated to make the necessary effort required to appreciate 
philosophical implications by bringing before him severely 
concrete cases of the inductive and deductive processes 
involved in the laboratory experiment. The very nature 
of scientific method rendered inevitable the fact that it 
should be the offspring of the study of “ naturall know- 
ledge ” ; this powerful weapon—which sounded to its 
depths the equivocality of the written word—has perhaps 
been the greatest contribution that science has bequeathed 
to learning. Hand in hand with the research spirit, the 
result of its application to every field in which the intellect 
of man can plough a furrow, has been a stupendous harvest 
of new knowledge. And not the least of this has been in 
education. 

The opportunity for the “ stupid ” boy—the outcast 
from the classical fold—to regain his intellectual self- 
respect came with the epoch-making innovations of a 
very great headmaster, Sanderson of Oundle. Sanderson 
had the rare courage to devote his life to a great experiment 
and he succeeded beyond all expectations. Early in his 
career he saw what little meat the average and sub-average 
boy can scrape from the dry bones of Greek and Latin 
unseens or from a repetitive course of textual laboratory 
instructional exercises. He found education cramped 
under the superincumbent pressure of a multitude of 
text-books designed to cram for a multiplicity of exam- 
inations. He banished the text-books, re-modelled the 
examinations and introduced the research spirit into Oundle 
and incidentally into education ; it is yet to be seen whether 
we shall allow it to remain a starveling. Charlatanry is 
still very much alive—we preach scientific method and we 
practise it by distributing to our pupils sheets of the 
doggerel into which, for example, we have precipitated 
qualitative chemical analysis. 

Though the creative impulse be denied us—that sublime 
gift which leads to what is of most worth in art, in literature 
or in science, yet we may each partake of a lawful heritage, 
we may each obey a divine injunction. Myriads of problems 
await solution, * the great ocean of Truth lies all undis- 
covered before us.” At all costs let us save the youth of 
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to-day from acute intellectual stasis. Let us beware lest 
we spend our lives in teaching others to think second-hand 
thoughts—to coast timorously in home waters in time- 
honoured fashion rather than sail adventurously into 
uncharted seas. By so doing we are apt to lose sight of the 


essential characteristic of Life—the dynamic, restless, surging 
ever-changing aspect of growth and increase—which likewise 
must be an attribute of Knowledge if it is to be intimately 
related to Life. And this intimate relation of Life and 
Knowledge comes only as the fruit of the research spirit. 


The Teaching of French in the Initial Stages 
By S. W. WELLS, B.Sc. 


OWHERE is it more important to ask what is the 
aim of the modern language teacher than at the 
initial stage, for this is the foundation upon which we are 
to build. If our edifice is to be solidly constructed, we 
must take care that the foundations are well and truly 
laid. Mr. de Glehn, of the Perse School, has said somewhere 
that the “ essential condition for acquiring the real command 
of a language is to establish in connexion with that language 
the same direct association between experience and expres- 
sion as exists in the use of the mother-tongue.” The aim 
at establishing the direct translation of our experiences into 
the foreign language, without the intrusion of the mother- 
tongue, to be really successful, must be applied ab initio. 
To him who denies our aim I have nothing to say. Him, 
and the Chinese rustic who still digs the soil with a rude 
wooden implement, when a scientific instrument is placed 
in his hands, I accept as facts, much as Galileo Galilei 
bowed before the stubborn ecclesiastics. Argument appears 
to avail but little. My words are addressed to those en- 
thusiasts who have realized the possibilities of this new 
instrument, and are resolved to give it a thorough trial. 

I find myself in profound disagreement with Dr. Hedgcock 
who urges that we should give the boys the satisfaction 
of learning words before troubling them with questions of 
pronunciation. In my view a thorough drilling in elemen- 
tary phonetics is essential from the very beginning. The 
first week or two should be devoted to drill in the foreign 
sounds, preceded by a talk which will explain the nature 
of the chief differences between English and French articu- 
lation, and which, at the same time, will arouse the 
enthusiasm of the beginner to carry him through the tedium 
of the business. It would be well at this stage to try to 
get the boy to overcome his shyness and to speak clearly. 
The general standard of elocution in English schools is 
appallingly bad. 

I doubt, however, whether it is necessary to confine 
ourselves entirely to phonetic script during the first term. 
I should certainly not advocate longer than a term on a 
purely phonetic training. But I do believe that our chief 
aim during the first year should be a good pronunciation 
and facility of expression ina simple way. For that reason 
I give no ordinary written exercises at all during this stage, 
and confine myself to oral work. The written word does 
not yet matter, and all our time is occupied with getting 
together a fairly extensive vocabulary, and a minimum of 
grammar, and with acquiring the ability to use these fluently 
and naturally. 

Let me say a few words first on the creation of the 
proper atmosphere. English, during these lessons, should 
be looked upon as the foreign language, to be used only 
byjthe teacher when its use is imperative. At Bexhill 
County School, a new school, we are having the Modern 
Language room fitted so as to complete the transition from 
English to foreign. We are having our own French and 
German circulating library, for the upper boys to use for 
home reading ; we shall have French and German pictures 
and phonetic charts, railway posters, tear-off calendars with 
daily mottoes, magazines, and periodicals, busts of Voltaire, 
Goethe, Beaumarchais, and others, and a gramophone 
with a stock of records of the most popular folk-songs of 
both languages. We shall also have a French and German 
daily newspaper. The headmaster is having a wireless 
apparatus fitted up so that we may avail ourselves of the 
possibilities it offers. We shall encourage exchange of 


letters, run the French Society on sound lines, and we are 
already organizing a camp near Paris, similar to the one 
I have arranged before in which we get a mixture of English 
and French secondary schoolboys. The full importance of 
this aspect of modern language teaching is yet to be 
generally realized. It has received an official blessing, but 
few facilities have been offered. In a former article in this 
Journal (December, 1925), I stressed the uselessness of 
ordinary English sightseeing parties. To get any benefit 
from a trip abroad, the boys must be made to mix with 
young people ready and anxious to speak to them in the 
foreign language. In a crowd of youngsters of their own age 
all shyness vanishes. Later we may try sending one or 
two boys over to France for the summer term, receiving 
French boys in exchange. 

So much for the apparatus and externals. The next 
question is the use of a text-book. Of all the books for 
beginners on the market, most are bad: there is still room 
for a really good, direct method class-book. For myself, 
I find I can do best without the aid of any book during the 
first year. Any class-book for beginners, indeed, should 
give no more than a skeleton, for the guidance of the 
teacher, and further hints for the teacher could be given 
in the teacher’s book, and not, as is often done, in the 
Class-book itself, thus making it hopelessly confused to 
the pupil. Simplicity and clearness should be the keynote. 
Most writers of direct-method books seem to labour under 
the delusion that the more the work is crowded with little 
odd half-points of grammar, little stage-whispers, footnotes, 
and other interjections in all sorts and sizes of type, the 
more direct it must be. The skeleton should be left to the 
taste of the individual teacher to build upon. 

As all language-building begins with nouns, so do we. 
I point out the various things at hand. For instance, I 
pick up a book and say: Le livre, and write the word 
on the board. Explaining that Qu'est-ce que c'est que 
cela ? means “ What is that ?”’ I ask the question, and 
when the boy has replied Le livre I explain that I 
want a sentence for an answer. I write C’est le livre on 
the board; and then on to le tableau, le mur, le plafond, 
le plancher, le garçon, &c. The boys are thoroughly drilled 
in these masculine nouns for a few lessons. At the end 
of a lesson, for about a quarter of an hour, I allow the 
boys to ask each other questions. They delight in showing 
off their prowess. Then, in English, I explain that all 
nouns in French are either masculine or feminine ; that is, 
either gentlemen or ladies. I give them examples, and 
usually amuse them by pointing out, as Mark Twain has 
done, that although a boy is masculine, his head is feminine, 
and so are his eyes, mouth, ears, legs, etc. Then we proceed 
to the feminine nouns, la porte, la fenêtre, la cravate, &c. 
From the beginning I make full use of the blackboard. If 
a thing is not at hand I draw it on the board. Experience 
has taught me how to do this quickly and humorouslv. 
Then we get the question: Ox est le torchon? and the 
answer: Voilà le torchon! and so on. Then come the 
auxiliary verbs and verbs of the E class. Although both 
Messrs. Groves and Kirkman in their excellent books 
expect the teacher to address the boy as tu, I can never 
bring myself to do this. As English master in a French 
public school I was not allowed to use tutoiement, and I see 
no valid reason why we should not follow the French rule. 
I usually begin with a verb, whose meaning is obvious : 

(Continued on page 400) 
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Je touche le tableau noir. I have already given the boys 
French names, making some fulfil the ròle of girls; I say: 
Jean, touchez le tableau. If he does not grasp the meaning, 
other boys do, and I ask one of them to do it. I write 
Que fattes-vous ? on the board, explaining its meaning. 
Then I ask the boy the question, and so to Que fait-il ? 
Qut’est ce que je fais? Here are other examples : 


Je marche (accompanied by action). 

Charlot, marchez ! 

Que fattes-vous ? 

Que fait-il ? 

Qui’est-ce que je fais ? 

Je dessine un oiseau (and I draw a bird). 

Achille, dessinez un oiseau ! 

Que faites-vous ? &c. 

Je dessine deux oiseaux. 

Marie, dessinez deux oiseaux ! &c. 

Jules, dessinez trois chats ! &c. 

In this manner we get the numbers. I explain that 
French schoolboys address each other as tu, and they must 
do the same. And in the last quarter of an hour, to which 
the boys look forward with great enthusiasm, the boys 
ask each other questions. And so we get: 

Achille : Paul, dessine un cheval ! 

And Paul draws something like a horse on the board. 


We have passed through the stage of French without 
tears, and have arrived at French with a laugh ! 

Achille : Paul, que fais-tu ? 

Paul: Je dessine un cheval. 

Achille : Quel drôle de cheval ! 
or 

Marie : André, dessine un bonhomme. 

Marie : Que fait-il, Charlot ? 

Charlot : I} dessine un bonhomme. 

Marie: Ecris le mot bonhomme sur le tableau (épelle le 
mot bonhomme). 

One thing suggests another. The drawing of the two 
birds flying, for instance, prompts the question : Que fait 
un oiseau? We get no reply, of course. Est-ce qu'un 
oiseau dessine un bonhomme ? A dozen youngsters want to 
answer: ‘‘ Non, monsieur!” I say slowly: Non, un 
oiseau NE dessine PAS un bonhomme. Dites cela tous 
ensemble! Jean, dites cela! I then repeat: Que fait un 
oiseau? No reply. I ask other similar questions, taking 
care to use verbs they are familiar with, so as to drill them 
in the use of the negative. Finally we get: Non, un 
oiseau ne ferme pas la porte, il ne dessine pas un bonhomme, 
&c., mais il VOLE! And I accompany the word with 
a wave of my arms. Then we proceed to Un otseau vole 
en lair. Or I draw a fish, saying: Je dessine un 
poisson. Going through all our known expressions, we 
finally get: Un poisson ne vole pas en l'air, mats il nage 
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dans la mer. And I draw a picture of the sea with the 
waves. I make full use of such questions as: Est-ce qu'un 
poisson marche sur le plafond? Est-ce que les éléphants 
volent en lair? Est-ce que la lune fume une pipe ? and so 
on. In question time the boys show great keenness in 
inventing ridiculous questions. It all serves to keep up the 
interest, which used to flag very sadly when I used the old 
Ollendorffan method. In quite a short time the boys are 
able to use their stock of words with great effect. We waste 
no time over written exercises, but the boys ask each other to 
write words on the board, or spell them aloud, all in French. 

Sometimes we choose sides, and have competitions, 
chalking up the points on the board. A boy lapsing into 
English pays a fine of a halfpenny which goes into the 
coffers of the cercle Français. I make full use of little 
counting rimes, riddles, rébus, and songs. I choose for 
preference songs with action. This year’s beginners’ class, 
after six weeks, know already several songs, including 
Sur le pont d'Avignon, and Bonhomme, savez-vous jouer ? 
(from Mr. H. E. Moore’s delightful collection of folk-songs, 
“La France qui Chante ”). With what gusto they sing 
the refrain from the latter : 

Et cla-cla-cla de la clarinett’, 
Et cla-cla-cla de la clarina ! 
all of them accompanying the song with a suitable action. 

In this way we shall go on to build up quite an extensive 
vocabulary, of which the boys will be able to make the 
fullest possible conversational use. Not a word will be 
written except on the board. I must give homework, of 
course, and as learning is not always advisable, I get the 
boys to draw the things of which they know the French 
names. As they advance, these _ picture-vocabularies 
develop into sketches which they describe in easy French. 
French geography is not neglected, even at this early 
stage. The first-year boys can now draw a passable map 
of Europe on the board, and will ask each other to point 
out the various towns, rivers, or countries. We are doing 
the same in German. I am collecting my teaching notes 
for this language, and hope shortly to publish a direct 
method first-year book on these lines, although with due 
regard to the intensive work that necessarily has to be 
done with a second language. 

Constant repetition is a great aid to fluency: the boys 
should never be allowed to forget anything learnt. In order 
to make the meaning of new words understood a wealth of 
gesture and every inflection of the voice must be employed. 
Naturally, this method needs more effort on the part of the 
teacher than the old-style method, but I find the reward 
in the greater and more durable results. The method is 
also far more enjoyable ; the boys look forward to it and 
get real fun out of it. In what other lesson can a boy draw 
a pig on the board with his eyes shut ? And for me teaching 
becomes a pleasant form of recreation. 


Correspondence 


CORPORATE SPIRIT IN DAY SCHOOLS 


The Swiss Society Pro Juventute is investigating ‘‘ How those 
Swiss day schools which take pupils between the ages of 13 and 
1g can develop physical, social, and psychical training without 
detriment to studies.” We know that English boarding schools 
develop self-reliance, enterprise, good form, and fair play ; 
and we used to attribute their success to political and geographical 
conditions that we cannot reproduce, since we have neither 
aristocracy nor seaboard. 

Lately we have become aware that the English secondary 
schools called into being by the Act of 1902 meet with similar 
success. We see that your soldiers and policemen acquire such 
a sense of good-natured leadership that you were able to go 
through a general strike without bloodshed. 

In our attempts to combine a Gelehrtenschule with a Lebens- 
schule we learn little from the printed page. What we read is 
too vague or too systematic. What we notice is so worthy of 


admiration. It appears to me that your schoolboys and school- 
girls can supply us with the clue. May I suggest as a subject for 
an English essay: “ A foreign schoolmaster wishes to develop 
corporate spirit in his day school. What suggestions can you 
offer that will not intrude on the time devoted to lessons ? ” 

This should be an easy subject for young people, as the 
materials are ready to hand. The teacher may welcome it as 
affording opportunity of studying the psychology of his class. 

If those who adopt my suggestion will be kind enough to send 
me, by the middle of July, such essays as they deem worthy of 
consideration, I may be able to give Pro Juventute a complete 
answer, and later to supply your readers with a general criticism 
from the Swiss point of view. E. FIEDLER 


Late Rector of the Ober-Realschule. 
Englischviertelstrasse 57 Zurich. 
(Continued on page 408) 
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THE MAKING OF EUROPE 


A Geographic Treatment of the Historical Develop- 
ment of Europe 
By W. H. Barker, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., 
and W: RIRS, M.A., D.Sc. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated with about 40 Sketch 
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“ The authors of this text-book are to be congratulated on the boldness 
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—Scottish Educational Journal, 


CITIES AND THEIR STORIES 


An Introduction to the Study of European History 
By EILEEN Power, M.A., D.Litt., and RHODA POWER. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. With 12 illustrations and 5 maps. 


Price 3s. 6d. 

This book tells in simple language the story of twelve famous cities 
from their foundation up to the present day. Each narrative is told round 
the main historical events in which the city played a part. There is a 
useful appendix of exercises and questions on each chapter. 


A SHORT SKETCH OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 


From the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
Reformation 


By H. E. MARSHALL. 
Large crown 8vo, with maps. 
Price 5s. 

This book traces the gradual formation and subsequent development 
of the various European States, from the confusion created by the bar- 
barian invasion of the Roman Empire to the end of the Reformation 
period. The events and influences which have had most effect on the 
general development of Europe are chiefly recorded, and an endeavour has 
oo ginak to present these principal events in as dramatic a form as 
possible. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO WORLD HISTORY 


By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A., D.Sc., and N. L FRAZER, M.A. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

A suitable text-book for candidates offering ‘‘ General History.” This 
volume provides a corrective to the study of history in *“‘ prescribed 
periods.” It gives a continuous narrative into which the subjects which are 
studied intensively can be fitted. The book contains maps, illustrations, 
and a short bibliography. It is up-to-date, and includes the Great War. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR SCHOOLS 


By M. W. KEaTINGE, M.A., D.Sc., and N. L. FRAZER, M.A. 
Price 6s. Orin 2 vols. : Price 3s. 6d. each. 


A succinct accountcovering the whole of English History, and illustrated 
by a collection of documents illustrative of all the more important events. 
progress and the growth of the British m in receive special 
attention. The book contains a large number of problems and exercises 
based on the documents. 


BLACK’S FIRST TEXT-BOOK OF BRITISH 
HISTORY 
By G. H. REED, M.A. 


In Three Parts. Each 96 pages, illustrated. Large crown 
8vo. 
Price 1s. each, paper: 1s. 3d. each, cloth. 
Part I. To 1485. Part II. 1485-1714. Part III. 1714-1924 


Ideal for Individual Work. Neither too full nor too slight. Interesting 
Sa iar Si suggestive to the teachers. Cheap, but well printed and fully 
illustrated. 


4,5 & 6 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD. 


Important Works by Dr. P. B. Ballard 


Author of “Fundamental Arithmetic” 


GROUP TESTS OF 
INTELLIGENCE 


“ This book embodies the clearest and most practical 
presentation of the subject yet offered.’-—The Times 
Educational Supplement. 


“ Clear, lively, humorous, and convincing.'’’—A berdeen 
Journal. 


6s. net. Specimen Set of Tests, ls. $d. post free. 


MENTAL TESTS 


“ Teachers should read this book, for it is uniquely 
offered to them by an inspector that they may be better 
provided with weapons against himself.""—The Times 
Educational Supplement. 6s. net. 


THE NEW EXAMINER 


‘‘The book, as a whole, is one which every teacher 
should possess and read.’’—The Times Educational 
Supplement. 


“ An invaluable book. Everybody should buy it at 
once.’’—Education Outlook. 


6s. net. Specimen Set of Tests, 1g. 8d. post free. 


THE CHANGING SCHOOL 


“ Dr. Ballard’s new book deserves to be taken as a 
text-book into all training colleges and places where 
people are initiated into the art of handling other people.” 
—The Times Educational Supplement. 6s. net. 


Special Prospectus, containing full particulars of Separate Tests for Class Use, Post Free 


TEACHING THE MOTHER TONGUE 


A detailed consideration of the best modern methods of teaching English, with chapters on the 


making of speakers, writers, and critics. 


4s. 6d. net. 


“Dr. Ballard brings to his task a freshness of outlook, a kindly wisdom which offers some invaluable and constructive 


criticism.’’—Education. 


HISTORY 
AND GEOGRAPHY 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
By M. B. SYNGE. 4s. 6d. net. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. By F. R. Worts, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 
CITIZENSHIP. By F. R. Worts, M.A. 8s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO WORLD HISTORY. By E. H. 
SHORT. . 3s. 6d, 


GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. By 
R. S. BRIDGES, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
NATURAL WEALTH OF BRITAIN. By S. J. Duty, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS 
AND SCIENCE 


MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS AND COMMERCE. By 
O. H. Cocxs and E. P. GLOVER. 3s. 6d. 


EVERYDAY MATHEMATICS. By F. SAnpon, M.A. 
3s. 6d 


A FOUNDATION COURSE IN CHEMISTRY. By J. W. 
DopcGson and J. ALAN MURRAY. 6s. 


FOUNDATIONS OF ENGINEERING. By W. H. Spikes, 
B.A. 3s. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY FROM THE INDUSTRIAL STANDPOINT. 
By P. C. L. THORNE, M.A. Ss. 6d. 


APPLIED BOTANY. By G. S. M. Ettis, M.A. 8s. 6d. 


PURE MATHEMATICS FOR ENGINEERS. By S. B. 
GaTES, B.A. In two parts. Each $s. 6d. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD., ST. PAUL’S HOUSE, 
WARWICK SQUARE snmma LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Any book will be sent for inspection for twenty-one days 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS | PRESS 
THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 


By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, M.A., Docteur-és-lettres (Paris) 


This is a complete course in four years, consisting of four Pupils’ books and a Teacher’s book for the 
First Year. The course is designed to bring the pupil up to the level of the First Schools Examination. 


The books are well illustrated. 


FIRST YEAR PUPIL’S BOOK. Fully illustrated with line drawings. 
SECOND YEAR PUPIL’S BOOK. Fully illustrated with line drawings. 2s. 9d. 
TEACHER’S BOOK. First Year. Containing the first ten oral lessons with notes. 


28. 6d. 


`» 


1s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 


A COMBINED COURSE IN ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, AND GEOMETRY 


By A. M. BOZMAN, M.A., A. E. DENMARK, B.A., and F. M. TRICKEY, B.A., 
Assistant Mistresses, The County Secondary School, Streatham. 


This book has been written for use in the junior forms of Secondary Schools. 


those schools where “ individual methods ”’ 


are encouraged. With or without Answers. 


It is specially suitable for 
2s. 6d. 


THE BOOKMAN TREASURY OF 
LIVING POETS 


Edited by A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


A Collection of the best work of the living poets of the Empire. 


work of 197 Poets. 
list of Poets included. 


These volumes include representative 


Issued in two parts for School use. 3s.6d.each. Write for detailed prospectus giving 


MECHANICS & APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


By W. D. HILLS, B.Sc., Senior Mechanics Master, Dartford Grammar School. 


Part I._MECHANICS. This book provides the 
necessary link between Theoretical and Practical 
Mechanics to meet the modern requirements of Matricu- 
lation and General School Examinations. 4s. 


Part II.—_APPLIED MATHEMATICS. A continua- 


tion of Part I to cover the Applied Mechanics Syllabus 
of the Intermediate Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts, Science, or Engineering. 5s. 


‘‘ The treatment is clear and thorough and the exercises carefully selected and graded.’’—A.M.A. 


STORIES OF WORLD HISTORY 
By F. W. TIckner, D.Litt., B.Sc. (Econ.), author of 
“ Outlines of British History.” 


This text-book will furnish teachers with a valuable source of material 
for an introductory course, on genera! lines, which should precede work 
a eee history. 272 pages, with many illustrations. Size 7} in. by 


Prize Edition, 3s, 6d. net. Cloth boards, 3s. 


ONE TOUCH OF NATURE 
A Literary Nature Study Reader. 
F. W. TIcKNER, B.Sc. 


Selections from leading Nature Writers with short Biographies, including 
RICHARD JEFFERIES, FABRE, W. H. HUDSON, EDWARD THOMAS, WARDE 
FOWLER and GILBERT WHITE. 


Illustrated with half-tone plates. 


Arranged by Dr. 


2s. 6d. 


JUNIOR READER IN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


By V. C. Spary, B.Sc. Geography Master, William 
Ellis School. An excellent introduction to the study 
of Geography in its economic aspect. With many 
illustrations. 2s. 


THE WONDERS OF THE HUMAN BODY 


A Health and Hygiene Reader for Schools. By 
MARGARET A. SHUTTLEWORTH. 

This book has been prepared at the request of many teachers who 
have felt the need in planning their courses in Hygiene and Health. 
Many diagrams illustrate the text. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW EDUCATIONAL LIST 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD., 10 & 11 Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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HACHETTE S 


Standard and Recent Publications 


DIRECT METHOD 


FRENCH LESSONS 
By MARC CEPPI. 


A Complete Course in four volumes. Crown 8vo, 


Cloth. 
Beginners’ Course, 2s. Junior Course, Qs. 
Intermediate Course, 8s. Senior Course, 8s. 


LA CLASSE EN FRANÇAIS 


By E. J. A. GROVES, L.-és-L. 
An illustrated Intermediate Course. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


METHODE DIRECTE 


By E. COSSARD and P. LAURENT. 
Practical Conversations are a feature. 
For Intermediate Forms and Evening Classes. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 8s. 


READERS 


FRENCH TERM READERS by 
CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS 


Edited by W. G. HARTOG, Off. d’Acad., &c. 
Representative tales from the best modern writers. 
First two volumes, with footnotes and exercises : 

Tristan Bernard, “ L’Affaire Larcier,” 
H. de Régnier, ‘* L’Acacia et d'autres Contes.” 


Crown 8vo. Limp Cloth, each 1s. 9d. 


PLAIN TEXT RAPID READERS 


No class can be uninterested when reading these 
vivid tales of action. Selected and abridged by 
E. T. SCHOEDELIN, B.A. (Highgate School). 


Crown 8vo. Limp, each, 1s. 


Assolant, ‘*‘ Montluc le Rouge.” 

Bombonnel, ‘‘ Le Tueur de Panthéres."’ 

Gorsse, ‘*‘ Cinq Semaines en Aéroplane.” 
Laumann, et Lanos, *‘ L’Aéro-Bagne 32." 

Verne (Jules), ‘*‘ Cinq Semaines en Ballon.” 
Verne (Jules), ‘‘ A Travers le Sahara en Ballon.” 


DIRECT METHOD 
FRENCH READERS 


Edited by MARC CEPPI. 
With French Marginal Notes, Questions, 
Composition, &c. 
Crown 8vo. Limp Cloth, each, 1s. 9d. 


Ceppi, ‘*‘ Contes Faciles.” 

Ceppi, ‘*‘ Nouveaux Contes Faciles." 

Daudet, ‘‘ Quatre Contes Choisis.” 

Dumas (A), Récits de Chasse. 

Dumas (A.), Récits de Théâtre. 

Erckmann-Chatrian, ‘‘ Episodes de Guerre.” 
Girardin, ‘‘ Episodes des ‘ Braves Gens.’ ” 

Coppée, č“ Récits en Prose et en Vers.” 

Maupassant, ** Trois Contes.” 

Trèves, ‘‘ Recueil Gradué de Contes et de Légendes.” 


LIBRAIRIE 


Free 


18 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 
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CERTIFICATE 
FRENCH COURSE 


By E. G. LEGRAND, B.-és-L. 
Three volumes covering the whole ground. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


Certificate French Grammar and Comp., 4s. 
Certificate Free Comp., in French, 3s. 
Certificate Unprepared French Translations, 3d. 


THE MIDDLE INDEX 
GRAMMARS 


By F. LISTER, B.A., L.-¢s-L. 
Complete Grammars on entirely new lines, with 
Thumb Index in the Middle of the book for 

immediate reference to any rule. 

Strong Boards, each, 8s. 


French Middle-Index Grammar (F. LISTER). 

German a% 99 C. R. CARDWELL, M.A.). 

Latin R. S. BATE, M.A.). 

Middle-Index ‘Cahiers, French, Is. ; German and Latin, 
each, is. 3d. 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH 


A NEW COURSE OF 
COMMERCIAL FRENCH 
By CARROUÉ. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 


COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 

By F. THEMOIN and R. LANDRIEUX 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH READER 
By E. WEEKLEY, M.A., and E. POGET. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN TERM READERS 


GENERAL Ep1tToR: WM. ROSE, M.A., Ph.D. 
Texts specially chosen to introduce Students to 
German Literature. 


Crown 8vo. Limp Cloth, each 1s. $d. 


ELEMENTARY 
Schwab, ‘** Die Schildbiirger '' (F. NorMAN, B.A.). 
Storm, ‘* Hinzelmeier and Der kleine Hawelmann "’ (L. A. 
TRIEBEL, M.A.). 
Hoffmann, w: Nuszknacker und Mausekönig ” (J. B. C. 
GRUNDY, B.A.). 


INTERMEDIATE 


Keller, ‘‘ Spiegel, das Kätzchen '*”' (P. S. WAYNE). 

Heine, ‘‘ Aus den Memoiren des Herrn von Schnabele- 
wopski ’’ (GEN. EDITOR). 

Hebbel, ** Schnock "’ (THE GEN. EDITOR). 


HACHETTE, 
W.C. 2 
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Four New 


HACHETTE BOOKS 


in active preparation—to appear in June and July: 


A. FRANCE “ Les Dieux ont Soif” 


A dramatic and fascinatirg story for senior classes. With Preface by Prof. 
RUDLER, and a Biographical Notice, a study of the Revolutionary period dealt 
with in the story, explanatory and historical Notes, by E. G. LEGRAND, Officier 
d'Académie, Bradfield College, Berks. 286 pages. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


LE FRANCAIS PAR LA LITTERATURE, 2 vols. : 


Vol. I. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 


r 
t 
r 
r 
i 
r 
' r By JEANNE Mormy, Lecturer in French, The House of Education, Ambleside. 
; 
; 
: 
; 


AR ARS RAY RORY RAS RA Be RS RRS ee RS 


A specially prepared Course for English Classes on the lines of those so widely used in 
France. The lessons, carefully graduated, contain a short reading text with exercises on 
pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary, questions, and translations. 


The reading extracts have been carefully chosen for style and interest from leading 
authors. 


RY Ro 


HUGO, “Selected Prose and Verse ”’ 


With Introduction, Notes, and Exercises by W. G. Hartoc, M.A., Officier 
d’Académie, St. Paul’s School, London, W. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 


In a recent plebiscite of the boys of St. Paul’s School, the works of Victor Hugo were 
highly favoured, but the complete stories are long for class-use. The episodes chosen are 


ak 


most dramatic and interesting ; complete in themselves, but of moderate length. The 
verse extracts, too, will appeal to youth. 


THE FRENCH CLASSIC AGE (From Malherbe 
to Massillon) 


By A. SCARLYN WILSON, B.A. (Author of ‘‘ A Brief History of French Litera- 
ture.”) Demy 8vo. 288 pages. Cloth, gilt, 5s. 6d. 


A clearly arranged and comprehensive study. It presents to the reader a picture of the 
time that will not easily be forgotten. 

No candidate studying the Classic Period should be without this volume, with its striking 
pen portraits of the great figures of the times, their strength and weakness, their work and 
influence. 


LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE. 
| 18 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE AT THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION, LEEDS 


Readers who contemplate attending at the Leeds meeting of 
the British Association, August 31 to September 7, will be 
interested in the programme for Section L (Educational Science). 
(President: Her Grace the Duchess of Atholl, D.B.E., M.P. 

Thursday morning, September 1.—Papers on ‘‘ School Exami- 
nations” by Dr. T. B. Ballard, formerly L.C.C. Inspector ; 
Dr. J. M. Crofts, Secretary, Joint Matriculation Board, Oxford ; 
Mr. B. C. Wallis, Examiner and Adviser, L.C.C.; Mr. J. H. 
Arnold, Secretary, Education Sub-Committee of the I.A.A.M. 

Friday, 10 a.m., September 2.—Papers on “ Education in 
Tropical Africa,” by Sir Theodore Morison, K.C.S.I., K.C.1.E., 
Principal, Armstrong College, Newcastle, formerly Senior Political 
Officer, Kilimanjaro; Mr. Rivers Smith, Director of Education, 
of Tanganyika ; Mr. Norman Young, of Achimota, Accra, West 
Africa; Major A. G. Church, D.S.O., M.C., Secretary, National 
Union of Scientific Workers ; Miss S. Burstall, formerly Head- 
mistress, High School for Girls, Manchester. 

Monday, 10 a.m., September 5.—Papers on “ Education and 
Industry,” by Mr. J. Wickham Murray, Secretary, Emmott 
Committee on “ Education and Industry ”; Mr. E. Walls, 
of Lever Bros.; Mr. J. H. Everett, Principal Leeds Technical 
College; Dr. H. Schofield, M.B.E., Principal Loughborough 
College; Mr. A. P. M. Fleming, Research and Education 
Departments, Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. 
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Monday, 12 noon.—Presidential address, ‘‘ The Broadening 
of the Outlook on Education.” 

Monday afternoon, September 5—Demonstration of the work 
of the Leeds Schools’ Music and Drama League. Sir Henry 
Hadow will open with an address on the Work of the League in 
Schools. 

Tuesday morning, September 6.— Joint discussion with Section 
J on “ Psychology of Special: Scholastic Disabilities.” Special 
disabilities will be dealt with by Miss G. Hume, Greystone Place 
Training College (Reading disabilities) ; Miss Wheeler (Backward- 
ness in Arithmetic) ; and Miss McAllister (Speech disabilities). 

It will be seen that one subject only is to be considered at each 
session. This will allow of adequate discussion by members not 
reading papers. The afternoons (with one exception) have been 
kept free for social amenities, and visits to special schools are 
being organized. The Section will probably hold a Garden 
Party on September 1. 

On Wednesday, August 31 at 8.30 p.m., at the Inaugural 
General Meeting of the Association, the presidential address will 
be given by Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., on “ Darwin’s Theory of 
Man’s Descent as it stands to-day.” 

Arrangements for reduced railway fares have been made 
and the Local Executive Committee will endeavour to find suit- 
able accommodation (rooms) if early notification is given. Full 
information may be obtained from the General Secretary, 
Burlington House, London, W. 1. 

G. D. DUNKERLEy, Recorder Section L. 


Personal Paragraphs 


WiTHIn the last year vacancies have occurred in the 
principalships of three out of the four Colleges of the Uni- 
versity of Wales. Principal Sibly of Swansea, left to take 
up the post of Chief Executive Officer to the University 
of London; Sir Harry Reichel of Bangor, resigned, after 
occupying with distinction the headship of his College for 
about forty years ; Principal J. H. Davies of Aberystwyth, 
a distinguished bibliographer and one of the prime movers 
in the establishment of the National Library of Wales, died 
after a comparatively short tenure of office. 

University authorities are thus faced with an unusual 
difficulty—that of finding at one time three outstanding 
men who, both on account of administrative experience and 
academic standing, might be expected to fulfil adequately 
the responsibilities of these high offices. In Wales, college 
principals exert a very great direct personal influence on 
the national life, and so it is essential that with administra- 
tive ability and academic standing, there should be combined 
a close acquaintance with, and some instinctive feeling for, 
national aspirations. Bangor has chosen a young man 
who was one of its students as its new Principal—Prof. 
Emrys Evan of Swansea. Aberystwyth has chosen Prof. 
Stuart Jones, a classical scholar of wide repute. Swansea 
has at last persuaded the acting Principal, Dr. C. A. 
Edwards, to assume the chief office. The appointments 
have been received with every mark of public approval. 
It is known that the College Council went into the matter 
with the greatest possible care and that it has found 
as far as could be found by any body of experts men likely 
to occupy worthily posts of such great responsibility at 
a time when there is a distinct development of and feeling 
for a national consciousness and aspiration. 

* & & 


ProF. HENRY STUART JONES, who has just been appointed 
Principal of University College, Aberystwyth, in succession 
to Principal J. H. Davies, was born in 1867, and educated 
at Rossall School and Oxford. Entering Balliol as a 
Classical Scholar in 1886, he gained the Jenkyn Exhibition 
in 1890, a first-class in Classical Moderations in 1888 and 
the Owen and Ireland Exhibitions and the Gainford Prize. 
After a first in Literae Humaniores he became Fellow of 
Trinity 1890-1906, and Research Fellow in 1911, and 1918, 


when he was engaged in the revision of Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon. He has been examiner for a number of 
universities. In 1920 he was elected Camden Professor of 
Ancient History. He has been a Fellow of the British 
Academy since 1915, and has served on its Council for 
some years. His many duties at Oxford have not prevented 
him from establishing close touch with the life of Wales. 
Residing at Saunderfoot, in Pembrokeshire, for part of the 
year he is a member of the Council and Court of Governors 
of the University of Wales, and, from 1917-20, served on 
the Governing Body of the Church in Wales. 
* 


& & 


ProF. C. A. EpwarDps, who now becomes Principal of 
University College, Swansea, has occupied with much dis- 
tinction the chair of Metallurgy in Swansea—one of the 
most rapidly developing industrial centres in Britain. His 
approach to the Principalship has been of an unusual kind, 
and will probably enable him to continue with success that 
cordial co-operation between University and Industry 
which was initiated by Principal Sibly—a geologist of 
distinction. Born in 1882, Principal Edwards became an 
apprentice in the engineering foundries of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railways. Later he became an assistant in 
the National Physical Laboratory and, in 1907, was 
appointed lecturer and demonstrator in metallurgy at the 
University of Manchester. In 1910 he commenced a period 
of experience as technical adviser to certain important 
indistrial businesses. From 1914 to 1920 he occupied the 
Chair of Metallurgy at the University of Manchester. Since 
1920 he has been first Professor of Metallurgy, and Vice- 
Principal at Swansea. At an early stage in its search for 
a new Principal the College Council pressed Dr. Edwards 
to accept the post, but he felt that his main interests were 
in research, and it is only on the understanding that time 
will be allowed him to prosecute and direct research in 
the metallurgical sciences that he has now consented to 
accept. His wide interests and extraordinary success with 
students of all faculties point to a notable period of office. 

& * & 

THE Walter Hines Page Travelling Scholarship, awarded 

each year by the English-Speaking Union in memory of 
(Continued ony page 410) 
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A Modern School Story 


ST. MARY’S 


By 


PAMELA HINKSON 


With Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR 
Crown 8vo. 5s. Net 


“This book will have a wide vogue because the 
authoress depicts the modern schoolgirl as she is, and 
that is a subject of perennial interest not only to the girls 
themselves but to their parents. Ann, a shy and sensitive 
girl, is sent to an exclusive school, where she makes 
mistakes, but she also makes devoted friends. The book 
is full of school and home loyalties, love of games and 
outdoor life, knowledge and love of animals, the courage 
and independence of the modern girl combined with 
acceptance of discipline and obedience to honour. The 
authoress has put a good deal of skill and ability into 
her work.’’—Reading Mercury. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


SOCIETY OF 
Incorporated Accountants & Auditors 


(A.D. 1885). 


THOMAS KEENS, Luton and London 
HENRY MORGAN, London, 


EXAMINERS: 


Sm JOSIAH C. STAMP, G.B.E., Sc.D., D.Sc.(Econ.). 
CHARLES HEWETSON NELSON, F.S.A.A.. 
WILLIAM NORMAN BUBB, F.S.A.A, 

RICHARD A. WITTY, F.S.A.A. 


PRESIDENT . ~ s 
VICE-PRESIDENT . z r 


ROBERT ASHWORTH, F.S.A.A., A.C.A. 

CLEMENT C. GATLEY, M.A., B.C.L., LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
ROLAND BURROWS, M.A., LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 

W. H. COATES, LL.B., B.Sc.(Econ.). 

EDWARD THOMPSON ALLEN, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
THEODORE C. TOBIAS, B.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law, Dublin. 


HE Society has a membership of upwards of 4,700 in Great Britain’ 
Ireland, and British Dominions. 


The Qualifying Examinations for membership are three, namely, 
the Preliminary, which must be passed before entering into Articles 
of Clerkship ; the Intermediate, to be taken by the candidate at the 
expiration of two years of the term of his Articles; and the Final, 
to be taken by the candidate during the last year of the term of his 
Articles. 

Candidates are required to give not less than one month’s notice 

to the Secretary of their intention to present themselves for examina- 
tion. The fee for the Preliminary Examination is £1 11s. 6d. There 
will be an Examination in November 1927, and the sittings for 1928 
will be held in May and November. A Prize will be awarded to the 
candidate first in order of merit if he obtains over a certain percentage 
of marks. Medals and Prizes are also awarded in connection with the 
Intermediate and Final Examinations. The Examination Centres 
are London, Manchester, Cardiff, Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 
Candidates may be exempted from the Preliminary Examination upon 
production of Certificates of having passed the Examinations of certain 
approved Bodies, a list of which may be had on application. 
THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ YEAR BOOK, containing List of 
Members, Articles and Bye-Laws (Price 3s.), also t Examination Questions 
(Price 1s. per set), and Forms of Application for on may be obtained of 
ALEXANDER A. GARRETT, 


50 Gresham Street, Secretary. 


London, E.C. 2. 
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De Martonne’s 
SHORTER PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Translated from the French by E.. D. LABORDE, 
B.A., F.R.G.S., Master at Harrow School. 


A translation of this authoritative, and almost classical, treatise 
has long been demanded by teachers of Geography. 


Illustrated. Js. 6d. 


PTUUTILILIEITIIT TTT 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN PRECIS 
AND GENERAL ENGLISH 

By H. R. HARRIES, M.A., Senior English Master, 

Richmond County School. 


A volume on entirely new lines, covering much fresh ground 
Exercises, directed towards appreciation and criticism as well as 
condensation, are a feature. Probable price, 9s. 6d. 


A MODERN HANDBOOK OF THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 
By R: B. HENDERSON, M.A,, 
Alleyn’s School. 
An examination of the problems of the Old Testament, and in 


particular those presented by the Pentateuch, from the historical 
tandpoint for the Upper Forms of schools. 


Cloth boards, 8s. 6d. 


Headmaster of 


ATTIC LIFE: Extracts from the Private 


Orations of Demosthenes 
Arranged by C. W. BATY, B.A., Master at Bedford 
School. With an Introduction by the Headmaster of 
Bedford School. 


Designed as a reader for upper forms and for an ard ah reading. 
Each extract is prefaced by a commentary exp ng the circum- 
stances under which it was delivercd. 


Cloth boards, $s. 6d. 


TEST PAPERS IN GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


Compiled by R. W. FINN, B.A. Forty papers, care- 
fully graded, and covering a wide range of subjects. 
Paper, 9d. Key (sold to teachers and private students 
only), 1s. net. 


THE ADVENTURE OF MAN: 


A Brief History of the World 
By F; G. HAPPOLD, M.A., History Master at the 
Perse School. Over fifty per cent. of the English 
Secondary Schools asked to see it within four months 


of publication. 
‘“« A marvellous piece of work, to be accorded the highest praise.” 
—A.M.A. 


With illustrations and maps, 8s. 


ee. PTUTTTITITI hh hhh 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


By A. PRATT, B.A., B.Sc., Science Master at Brockley 
School. With many diagrams, suggestions for experi- 
ments, and questions covering the whole field of 
examination syllabuses. 
Three immediate opinions from masters: 
“ Admirably satisfies the need for which the author has written.” 


“ An admirable compilation.” 
“ The best book I have come across.” 


Cloth boards, $s. 6d. 


WeeTTTT TP he s... 


Write for Full Catalogue and Specimens 


22 Berners Street, London, W.1 


<n 


Readers of To-day 


For the Classroom and Silent Reading 
These books are to be supplementary to the teaching of 
Science, Natural History, Geography, History, and Litera- 
ture. Each volume contains 192 pages, with illustrations 
where necessary. Size 6§ x 4$in. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. each. 


First Volumes 

Pioneers of Invention 
By WILLIAM and STELLA NIDA. 

Men of Science and their Discoveries 
By WILLIAM and STELLA NIDA. 

Chapters from “ Everyday Doings of Insects ” 
By Evetyn CHEESMAN, Curator of Insects to the Zoo- 
logical Society. 

Episodes from “ Battles with Giant Fish ” 

By F. A. MiTcHELL HeEpGES, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 

Chapters in Natural History 
By Henry BAKER TRISTRAM, F.R.S. 

Episodes from “ The Story of Mankind ”’ 

By HENDRIK VAN Loon. 

Episodes from ‘‘ The Sea and the Jungle ”’ 
By H. M. TOMLINSON. 

Episodes from “‘ The Road to Timbuktu ” 


By Lapy Dorotnuy MILLs. 
Volumes Ready Immediately 
Chivalry and Social Life in the Middle Ages 


By DorotHy MARGARET STUART. 


The Threshold of Geology 


By STERLING CRAIG, M.A. 


Dreamland in History 


By H. D. M. SPENcE, sometime Dean of Gloucester. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES 
For Comparative Study and Training in Composition. By 
F. H. PRITCHARD. Crown 8vo, 224 pages, 2s. 3d. 
Similar to English Extracts and Exercises, but on slightly easier 
lines. 


THE LONGER STANDARD SPELLING LIST 
By Dr. Wm. Boyp, Glasgow University. 48 pages. 
cloth, 6d. 
This is designed on the same lines as The Standard Spelling List 
(now in its sixtieth thousand), and contains 3500 words carefully 
classified. 


GRADUATED EXERCISES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION 
By E. M. Patser, M.A., and R. T. Lewis, B.A. Small crown 
8vo, 96 pages, IS. 

This book follows the sections and exercises of The Junior Outline 
Grammar of Function and provides a new but parallel set of exercises 
for home work or for additional practice in class. The book can, 
however, be used quite independently of The Junior Outline. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ENGLISH POETS 
In Four Books. Edited by C. J. HarL. Book I, 128 pages, 
limp cloth, 1s. 3d. Book II, 128 pages, limp cloth, 1s. 3d. 
Book III, 160 pages, limp cloth, rs. 6d. Book IV, 160 pages, 
limp cloth, Is. 6d. 


A TREASURY OF PROSE AND POETRY 
For Learning by Heart. In Six Graded Parts. Compiled 
by Amy Barter. New Edition (Parts I-IV, 1927), revised 
by F. H. PritcHarp. Book I, 64 pages, limp cloth, 8d. 


e 


Limp 


Books II to V, 96 pages each, limp cloth, 9d. each. Book VI, 
128 pages, limp cloth, rs. 
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For Teachers of 


ENGLISH AND MATHEMATICS 


Full particulars concerning these books will be sent on application to 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Modern English Series 


Each Volume Small Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Prize Edition, without Exercises, 3s. 6d. net. 


New Volumes 


HUMOUR OF TO-DAY 


Selected and Edited, with Introduction and Exercises, by 
F. H. PRITCHARD. 


SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH DRAMATISTS 


With a Running Commentary showing the Development of 
the Drama in England. Edited, with Introduction and 
Exercises, by GEOFFREY H. Crump, M.A. 


THE DIARY OF MR. PEPYS 
Abridged and Edited by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 


POETS OF THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL 


Containing Selections from their work, with Introduction 
and Exercises, by GEOFFREY H. Crump, M.A. 


ESSAYS OF YESTERDAY [Ready shortly. 
Edited by H. A. TREBLE, M.A., and G. H. Vacuins, B.A. 


The New Readers’ Shakespeare 


Edited by G. B. Harrison, M.A., and F. H. PRITCHARD. 


The New Readers’ Shakespeare is edited on quite original lines. The 
text has been illuminated with helpful stage directions in the manner 
of the greatest modern dramatists. Each volume includes a «ct of 
suggestive questions for the use of teachers and others who wish to study 
the plays more critically, and also a Glossary of difficult words and 
Haa Size 6} x 4} in. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. net each. School 

dition, limp, 1s. each. 


New Volumes 
Henry the Fourth, Part II. Othello. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. King John. 
The Taming of the Shrew. 


MATHEMATICS 


MODERN MATHEMATICS 
By R. Scuoruinec, J. R. CLARK, and H. W. Carter, M.A. 
256 pages. 3s. 6d. Also with Answers, 4s. 6d. 


A highly original course in mathematics for elementary schools and 
the lower forms of secondary schools. The chief feature of the book 
is that it aims at making the pupil think for himself and shows him 
how mathematics are closcly related to the affairs of everyday life. 


HARRAP’S INTRODUCTORY ALGEBRA 


By WicittaM FarQuHarson, M.A. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 224 pages, with Answers, 3s. Also 
without Answers, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

The new edition includes chapters on Simultaneous and Quadratic 
Equations. 


GEOMETRY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By J. C. Prncock, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 


320 pages, 3s. 6d. Also in Two Parts, 2s. each. 
This book covers the requirements for Matriculation. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 
By J. T. Brown, M.A., B.Sc., and A. Martin, M.A., B.Sc. 
With many Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 208 pages, 3s. 6d. 


Also with Answers, 3s. 6d. 
C 
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FRENCH 
CONTES DRAMATIQUES 


By E. C. Httts and M. Donpo. With Illustrations, Exer- 
cises, and full Vocabulary. Small crown 8vo, 206 pages, 
2s. 3d. 

This lively first-year Reader is full of dialogue, which can be taken 
out of the context and acted in the class. Songs, and full directions 
for acting, are provided. The greater part of the book is written in 
the present tense, according to the best present-day practice. 


TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC FRENCH READER 

By Prof. E. B. WıLLIams. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 426 pages, 
4s. 6d 

The forty chapters of this book, making 314 pages of text, acquaint 
students with the French terminology of Chemistry, Biology, Geology 
and Metallurgy, Mathematics, Mechanics, Electricity, &c. Six chap- 
ters are devoted to the lives and contributions of Lavoisier, Pasteur, 
Ampère, General Ferri¢é, Ferdinand de Lesseps, and Madame Curie. 
The vocabulary, of nearly 100 pages, contains probably a thousand 
French technical words that have never before been adequately 
translated in a dictionary. 


AVEC L’ONCLE EMILE 
A Travers la France. Par G. EISENMENGER et A. LENEL. 
With nearly 80 Illustrations and Maps; attractively bound. 
Crown 8vo, 320 pages, 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH GEOGRAPHICAL EXTRACTS 
By A. Witmore, D.Sc., and D. K. Parr, B.A. 
crown 8vo, 96 pages, limp cloth, 1s. 3d. 
This collection consists of extracts from de Lapparent, Collet, de 
Launay, Brunhes, Demangeon, and de Martonne. 


Small 


LA COMPOSITION LIBRE 
D’Aprés la Méthode directe, par L. M. Hayes, B.A. Crown 
8vo, 144 pages, 2s. 6d. 

Embodies a new method in teaching free composition, in which the 
essays are based chiefly upon conversation held in class, instead of 
on a subject indicated by a few leading illustrative phrases in French. 


EXERCISES IN FRENCH SYNTAX 
Founded upon A Grammar of Present-Day French. By 
J. E. Mansion, B.-és-L. Crown 8vo, 152 pages, 2s. Key, 
for Teachers only, 5s. 3d. net, post free. 
These exercises provide material for two years’ work, leading up to 
and beyond School Certificate standard. 


NOUVEAUX PAS EN FRANCAIS 
By M. L. CHapuzet and W. M. Danie ts, D.Litt. Illus- 
trated by E. Pincuon. With Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 
256 pages, 2s. 6d. Also without Vocabulary, 2s. 3d. 
Composed at the urgent request of many users of Mes Premiers Pas, 
this sequel, in which the same method and aims are followed, con- 
stitutes a formal First Year’s Course for those who have had some 
preliminary lessons in French. Each of the Lessons includes (a) Narra- 
tive, with short questions on it, (b) Causerie, Oral Exercises, and 
Written Exercises, (c) Grammar. 


VOICI LA FRANCE ! 
A French Reader and Conversation Book by M. CLEMENT 
and T. Macrrone. Illustrated. With Questionnaire, 


Exercises, and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 288 pages, 3s. 6d. 


ct 
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For Teachers of 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND LATIN 


Full particulars concerning these books will be sent on application to 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


GERMAN 


ADVANCED TESTS IN GERMAN GRAMMAR AND 
COMPOSITION 
By H. J. B. WANsTALL, M.A. 80 pages, sewed, Is. 3d. 
Key, for Teachers only, 5s. 3d. net, post free. 


GERMAN LYRICS AND BALLADS 


From Klopstock to Modern Times, by Prof. B. J. Vos and 
Prof. A. BARBa. With Biographies and Notes. Crown 8vo, 
544 pages, 6s. 6d. net. 


SPANISH 


METODO PRACTICO 
By A. YBARRA and A. Eras. New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 332 pages, 4s. 6d. 


This entirely revised edition of an established text-book will be 
welcomed by all teachers and students who believe that constant 
practice in conversation, based on the objects about them and their 
experiences in daily environment, is the best method of learning a 
foreign language. 


SIMPLE SPANISH LESSONS 
By L. A. PASSARELLI, M.A. With Vocabularies. Crown 8vo, 
218 pages, 3s. 


CALDERÓN ; THREE PLAYS 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE T. 
Nortuup, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, pages lvi + 358, 6s. net. 


This scholarly volume includes the plays: Casa con dos puertas 
mala es de guardar ; La cena del Rey Baltasar ; La vida es sueño. 


LATIN 


LATIN PROSE UNSEENS 
By A. E. Jackson, B.A. Sewed, 80 pages, rod. 


LATIN VERSE UNSEENS 
By A. E. Jackson, B.A. Sewed, 80 pages, trod. 


LATIN PROSE AND VERSE UNSEENS 
By A. E. Jackson, B.A. 160 pages, limp cloth, 1s. 4d. 


SELECTIONS FROM VIRGIL 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, y Ie GS 
ROBERTSON, M.A., J. S. BENNETT, B.A., and D. A. GLASSEY, 
B.A. Crown 8vo, 240 pages, 2s. 6d. 


This text is edited on new lines. The story of the Aeneid (Books I 
to VI) is told in a continuous English narrative, in which the Latin 
passages appear in their P aa context and setting. Selections from 
the Georgics are included. s 


LATIN LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS 
By J. C. ROBERTSON, M.A., and A. CARRUTHERS, M.A. 
Illustrated. With very copious exercises. Crown 8vo, 410 
pages, 3s. 6d. 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS 
By C. A. Parsons, M.A., and C. E. Litre, Ph.D. Illus- 
trated. 320 pages, 3s. 6d. 


This very attractively produced book is on new and practical lines. 
It is designed (1) to read Latin with understanding ; (2) as an Intro- 
duction to Roman life and ideals ; (3) to explain Forms and Syntax ; 
(4) to give a full Vocabulary and to explain English derivatives ; 


(5) to give special aid in Translation. 
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the late American Ambassador to GreatBritain, has been 
given this year to Miss W. M. Casswell, B.Sc., Second 
Mistress and Senior Science Mistress at the Withington 
Girls’ School, Manchester. Miss Casswell will sail for 
America at the beginning of July, and for six weeks will 
be the guest of the English-Speaking Union of the United 
States. She will visit the most important cities of the 
Eastern States, and study the methods employed in the 
horticultural and agricultural colleges and experimental 
stations. She also hopes to visit some of the Southern 
States. 

A second travelling scholarship has been awarded to 
Miss G. L. Whitaker, Headmistress of the High School 
for Girls, Ribston Hall, Gloucester. Miss Whitaker has 
postponed her visit to the end of September so that she 
can study American educational methods and practice 
in the schools and colleges. 

* * 

THE retirement of Mr. Charles Henry Greene from the 
Headmastership of Berkhamstead, which takes effect in 
July, brings to a close an official connexion which has 
lasted for nearly forty years. Mr. Greene was educated at 
Bedford and Wadham College, Oxford, where he took his 
degree with a Third in Classical Mods., and a Second in 
History in 1888. He went to Berkhamstead in 1889, 
when reading for the Bar, to fill a temporary vacancy, 
but it at once appeared that teaching was his vocation, 
and an unbroken period of service there is only now 
coming to anend. Asan assistant master he was responsible 
for the fifth form, and was at the same time an inspiring 
history teacher whose pupils had a long sequence of 
successes in winning scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge. 
In the early years of the present century he devoted a 
great deal of his spare time to the work of the A.M.A., and 
filled the office of chairman in 1906. He became head- 
master at the beginning of 1911 on the preferment of Dr. 
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Fry to the Deanery of Lincoln, succeeding one whose 
period of command had been conspicuous for progress and 
development, and his administration has fully maintained 
and increased these features. It is safe to say that no 
headmaster has devoted himself more absolutely and 
unselfishly than Mr. Greene to the arduous duties of his 
office. While the highest ideals and interests of education— 
the things that really matter—have ever been his first 
care, he has succeeded in adding immensely to the equip- 
ment and amenities of the school, and though his tenure 
of the headmastership has included the war and post-war 
periods with their unexampled difficulties, he has laid 
parents, colleagues, and school under a deep debt to him 
for work well and truly done, and for high qualities of 
courage, vision, and devotion. 
$ $ * 

Dr. R. H. PICKARD resigns his position as Principal 
of Battersea Polytechnic at the end of the summer 
term, having been appointed Director of Research of the 
Shirley Institute, Manchester, by the Council of the British 
Cotton Industry Research Association. Dr. Pickard became 
Principal of Battersea in 1920; he is a member of the 
Senate of the University of London and of the Teachers 
Registration Council. He was Secretary of the Burnham 
Committee (Technical) for several years. 

* * +. 

AT the recent London University Senatorial elections 
all the nominees of the Graduates Association were elected. 
Miss Higgins, Principal of the Royal Holloway College, 
and Dr. Workman, Principal of Westminster Training 
College will continue to represent Convocation Graduates 
in Arts; Dr. Kimmins, formerly Chief Inspector of the 
London County Council, Dr. Pickard, Principal of Battersea 
Polytechnic, and Dr. Grice, formerly Headmaster of 
Queen’s Road Boys’ School, Dalston, are to represent 
Convocation Graduates in Science. ONLOOKER. 


BOOKS witHIn BOOKS 


A Series of Episodes from English Literature 
Edited by RICHARD WILSON, B.A., D.Litt. 


Each 128 pages. 


Cloth bound. Tastefully decorated. Price 1s. 


€. This Series has been prepared to provide reading material as full of thrilling adventure 
and human interest as the most exciting ‘‘ boys’ book,” with the added qualities of fidelity to 
human nature, literary craftsmanship, good English style, and high moral tone. 

€. Each book is complete in itself, forming a unified story with a definite beginning and ending. 

€. The reading matter is entirely the work of the original author, with the exception of the 
small occasional łinking paragraphs which are printed in italics. 


FIRST VOLUMES 


No. 1. DOTHEBOYS HALL, from Nicholas Nickleby, 
by CHARLES DICKENS. 

No. 2. ANYAS AND AYACANORA, from Westward 
Ho ! by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

No. 3. THE WELLERS, from Pickwick Papers, by 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

No. 4. TOURNEY AND SIEGE, from Ivanhoe, by 
SiR WALTER SCOTT. 

No. 5 GERARD AND MARGARET, from The 


Cloister and the Hearth, by CHARLES READE. 
Nos. 1 to 6 Now Ready. | 


No. 6. THE DEFENCE OF ELY, from Hereward 
the Wake, by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

No. 7. FIRE AND DARKNESS, from The Last 
Days of Pompeii, by BULWER LYTTON. 

No. S. TRAVELLING COMPANIONS, from The 
Old Curiosity Shop, by CHARLES DICKENS. 

No. g. THE RIOTERS, from Shirley, by CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 

No. 10. THE GOLD-DIGGERS, from Jt is Never Too 


Late to Mend, by CHARLES READE. 
Others in active preparation. 


Teachers are invited to apply for Specimen Copies to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 


35 & 36 PATERNOSTER ROW - 


- LONDON, E.C. 4 
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(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENE) 


(Established ever 25 years) 


The 


DUSTLESS and HYGIENIC SCHOOLS 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


tE‘LORIGEN EŻ.. 


IT SAVES TIME, LABOUR and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED 


It is IMPORTANT to NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of “ Fiorigene” 
NTHS, according to traffic, not only during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of any kind) but also throughout all the 
ing periods—which is of greater hygienic importance. 


. These sanitary, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attainsd by sweeping-powders 
or any other method. 


Send for Particulars and Medical Reports to the Sole Manufacturers: 


‘DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 4 Yernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, W.C. 4. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, The Dominion Governments, County and Borough Education Authoritles, &c. 


ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT for 2 TO 12 
Injurious Scrubbing and Sprinkling dispensed with. 


(Established ever 26 years) 


THE SILVER LATIN BOOK 


PART I. From the Death of Augustus to the end 


of the second generation. 


By Prof. J. S. PHILLIMORE, M.A. 


Pp. xvi + 234 Price 5s. net 


16 page prospec'us free on application 


«|... such an excellent selection . . ."— 
The Journal of Pa Me ann. 


. enterprising and intcrestin '— 
The C Sire Review. 


ALEXANDER STENHOUSE, 
40 & 42 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, GLASGOW 


ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES 


Are invited to call or write to 
B.-és-L., 


N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), 
With a view to obtaining suitable Vacancies. 
No charge for registration. 3$% commission on first year’s salary. 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENOY, Central 
43-47 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 | 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 1,000,000 vols. 
in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 
largest stock of ‘Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


ceo. M. HAMMER « co., in, 


Crown Works, 
Bermondsey 


House, 


St. James’s Road, 
London, S.E. 16 


. Manufacturers of Fittings for 


SCHOOL, LIBRARY, INSTITUTE, 
CHURCH & LABORATORY, &c., 
CHAIRS renroses 
MEMORI AL EXECUTED IN WOOD, 
PARTITIONING rre anv roroma 


METAL AND STONE 


ASSOCIATION for the PROVISION of SCIENCE 
and SPECIALIST TEACHING 


An ADVISORY COMMITTRE includes Representatives of the Association of 
Headmistresses, the Association of Assistant Mistresses, and of the Private 
Schools Association, Incorporated. 


Schools are provided with the part-time services of fully qualified Mistresses 
for the Sciences, Mathematics, Geography, and other Subjects, working 
from convenient Centres, under the direction of the Principal. 


Science Teachers are given assistance for experimental teaching, in the 
planning and equipment of Science Rooms, selection of apparatus, &c. 
attention is given to the introduction of the Elementary Science Course in 
the Middle School and of Biology Courses in the Upper School. Supervision 
of inexperienced teachers and provision of substitutes are undertaken. 


Arrangements are now being made for work for the next School Year 
5th Year, 1926-7. 13 Centres. 32 Schools. 


Principal: Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE, 
Nat. Sciences Tripos, Cambridge. Parts I and II, Class I. 


Assistant to Principal: Mrs. J. E. D. Moore. Secretary: Miss J. SHaw. 
29 GORDON Square, W.C. 1. Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Interviews 11-1 any morning, or by appointment. 


. STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK -- net gh 
7/6 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK 22 » 35/- 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS ,, 25/- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Strest, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. bie) ag 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


ubscription, 83. per annum. Entrance fes, 48 

Members ias free of charge Le Maftre Phonétique, the official 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, urg-la-Reine 
France; Assistant Editor: D. JoNES, University College, London, W. Cc. 1). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What ie Phonetics? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
à l'Enseignement de ia Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maftre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


A Whole World of 


I d e a 8— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Just Published 
MON LIVRE: Cours Moyen 


By E. SaxeELesBY, M.A., Belton School. 224 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


This continuation of the well-known Mon Livre Cours de Première Année bridges the gap that so often lies between 
the pleasant teginnings of a new language and the period of harder pleasure when the First School Examination is 
approaching. 

The background of the book is the land and people of France. Through interesting narrative and description, the 
author traces the growth of French culture from primitive man to the nineteenth century, centring each period in a region 
with which it was specially identified. | 

The steady, careful grammar work which characterized Cours de Première Année is continued in this book. Exercises 
at once varied, original, and numerous habituate the pupil to the correct use of grammar forms, extend his vocabulary, 
‘and supply abundant practice in the writing of all kinds of prose composition. The exercise material covers practically all 


the grammar that is required from School Certificate candidates with the exception of the employment of the Subjunctive 
Mood. l 


MON LIVRE: Cours de Première Année 
By E. SaxeLBY, M.A., Bolton School. 224 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


Interesting reading matter, many exercises, and abundant practice in the manipulation of grammar forms, characterize 
this direct method course. From first to last there is not a dull page in the book. Though, to ensure thoroughness, 
it provides more than the usual amount of exercise material for both oral and written work; the variety of this frees the 
course from any appearance of monotony. Through games, shopping expeditions, free compositions, dialogues, and 
other attractive means, the pupil acquires flexibility in the correct use of the language, and from beginning to end this 
“ first encounter with the French ” is a spirited and happy one. 


A Phonetic Transcript of the first ten lessons, with additional dictées, is published separately, price is. 
(An illustrated prospectus of Mon Livre, containing specimen pages from both books, will be forwarded on application.) 


STORIES BY CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NOVELISTS 


Edited, with short critical study of each author, notes, and vocabulary, by M. E. BOWLER. 176 pages. 
Semi-limp cloth. 2s. 


A representative collection of modern short stories of widely differing types, for upper form and ‘‘advanced course "’ 


reading, by Henry Bordeaux ; Charles-Louis Philippe ; Henri de Regnier ; Colette (Willy) ; Rachilde ; Remy de Gourmont ; 
Georges Duhamel; Romain Rolland. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SCIENTIFIC FRENCH 
Edited by E. V. GREENFIELD ard H. BABSON. 224 peges. With Notes. 3s. 6d. 


Seventeen articles selected from contemporary French scientific journals. The material has been chosen first, for its 
general interest, and secondly, because its wide scientific vocabulary renders it particularly suitable for those students whose 
interests and requirements lie in the direction of science. 


The articles are written by business men, engineers, and practical scientists whose diction is clear, simple, and to the 


point. The book will afford a welcome change, particularly in boys’ schools, from the novels, plays, and memoirs to which 
form reading is often restricted. 


GLUCKAUF: A First German Reader 


By M. MULLER and C. WENCKEBACH. Revised by H. F. Coiirns, M.A., Manchester Grammar School. 
256 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 3s. | 


A beginner’s reader containing a carefully-graded and interesting selection of material, all of which is closely related 


to some typical aspect of German life. Fragen are included at the end of each of the six sections of the book. There is 
also a German-English vocabulary. . 


Books sent on approval to teachers. A complete list of modern language publications will be forwarded on application. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C.1 
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AND BOOKS 


WALL MAPS 


Physical, political, climatic, historical, economic, 
with up-to-date boundaries. 


2is. 6d., 14s., 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 6s. 


Please write for Illustrated List 


THE WORLD ON COMPARATIVE 
_ PROJECTIONS 


A new politically coloured Wall Map on Van 
der Grinten’s projection, which avoids the defects 
of Mercator and Mollweide, with smaller maps 
on other projections for purpose of comparison. 


Size, 52 x 44in. Price about 18s. C.R.V. or 
** folder.” 


HUMAN ENVIRONMENT AND 


PROGRESS : 


The Outline of World Historical Geography. 
By W. R. Kermack, B.A., F.R.G.S. 

Intended as a supplementary reader for individual 
study in continuation and central schools, “* higher 
tops,” and secondary schools. With 52 maps and 
illustrations. Price 4s., full bound cloth. 


ENGLISH VERSE FROM SPENSER 


TO TENNYSON 


Edited by Hucn SomerviLLE, M.A. 
In Two Parts, 1s. 3d. each, Manilla. 

1s. 6d., limp cloth. 
Also complete book, 2s. 9d., cloth boards. 
PART I. SPENSER TO COLERIDGE. 
PART II. WORDSWORTH TO TENNYSON 


ADJUSTABLE MAP RAIL 


78 inches long by 1} inches wide, with sliding 
hooks, suitable for eyelet holes of any size Map 
or Chart. Folds for convenience in handling. 


Price 6s. 


W & AIK: JOHNSTON 


EDINA WORKS, Hoiborn Hall, 


Gray's Inn Road 
EDINBURGH LONDON, W.C.1 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and ave subiect to increase without notice. 
Serses orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. .. £8 10 0 | Half Column [} page] £2 10 0 
One Column [$ pagel 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Culumn, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 


If a receipt ts required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must he enclosed. 

{Advertisers are reminded that ‘* Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, o7 to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are seni at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, “The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 


Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 


Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front 
page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGaTEe Broapway, E.C. 4. 


Work and Play Out of School 


VI.—HANDWORK: WOODWORK, CARVING, METAL- 
WORK, MODELS, HOBBIES 


By J. Ltoyp, A.C.P., F. Coll. H., Headmaster, The Junior 
Technical School, Rhondda. 


“ See where the craftsman’s last touch lingers to draw 
the wonder from the wood.” 


ONG before handwork found its way into the school 
curriculum there were masters who recognized its 
value as a leisure-time pursuit and provided facilities for 
the boy who loved to ‘‘ potter about in the workshop.” 
This unorganized use of handwork as an out-of-school 
activity had its value, especially when the workshop 
was reasonably well equipped and—to use Prof. Armstrong's 
phrase—afforded abundant manual temptation. But 
there was necessarily a great waste of energy and 
valuable material, and now that definite courses in craft- 
work have been set up in many of our schools, something 
better than this should be attempted. 

With a little organization, the leisure-time work in 
the crafts can be a valuable supplement to the regular 
course, while maintaining that sense of freedom and 
spontaneity which is so valuable. Schools possessing 
workshops for woodwork and metalwork find little difficulty 
in arranging for special periods out of school hours for 
those boys who are specially interested in craftwork. 
Even when no special room is available a little ingenuity 
will usually solve the difficulty provided a craft, such as 
woodcarving, be taken up requiring a minimum of equip- 
ment. One method of organization which has been found 
to work very well is to divide the boys who are interested 
in craftwork into groups, and to draw up a time-table 
showing when each group may use the workshop. Another 
method is to form a Guild of Junior Craftsmen, with the 
grades of apprentice, yeoman; and_ master craftsman. 
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The apprentices are those boys who have not yet attained 
sufficient skill to work alone, and the aim of each apprentice 
is to pass a test in craftsmanship admitting him to the 
grade of yeoman. Yeomen are allowed the freedom of 
the workshop and may engage in any craft-work, subject 
to the approval of the master craftsman, who is usually 
the teacher of handwork. One condition is, however, laid 
down: the job which has been started must be carried 
through in a workmanlike way before another is started. 
The work may take the form of a piece of craftwork 
designed and executed by the individual boy ; for example, 


a table, a bookshelf, or a carved panel; or it may be- 


communal work on which a number of boys are engaged ; 
as for example, the provision of House shields, the making 
and painting of stage scenery or, as in the case of one 
school, the building of asports pavilion. Many opportunities 
arise in every school in which a boy with special ability 
in craftwork can place his skill at the service of others 
and employ his leisure time in making or repairing articles. 
This side of the work is of great social value and should 
be encouraged. 

The arrangements made for leisure-time craftwork will 
vary in different types of school and the boarding school 
has a distinct advantage in this respect. Many boys have 
‘“ found themselves ” gaining a feeling of confidence and 
a sense of vocation while in the school workshop, and 
many more have learned to appreciate something of the 
meaning of true craftsmanship. In the day-school much, 
however, may be done, and in one school a group of boys 
remains for an extra period each week for craftwork, and 
there is strong competition among the boys to gain a 
place in the favoured group. 

Of all the craft subjects woodwork perhaps creates the 
greatest interest and makes the widest appeal. Whittling 
a stick or shaping a toy boat is a popular pastime among 
small boys, and school desks bear witness to this form of 
activity in “‘ the jack-knife’s carved initial.” The material 
is comparatively easy to manipulate and a wide range of 
articles may be made. The principal difficulty is in con- 
nexion with tools. Even leisure-time woodwork cannot be 
carried out successfully with blunt tools, and the possibility 
of careless handling must be faced. Some preliminary 
training should be given to minimize the risk of accident 
and to ensure reasonably correct methods of tool manipu- 
lation. This will of course form part of the regular 
instruction in woodwork, and in his leisure time the boy 
will be encouraged to be creative. The master will advise 
and suggest, but the boy must himself plan out and carry 
through the work. Quite apart from the value of training 
in woodwork and laying a foundation for useful employ- 
ment of leisure time in after years, this activity develops 
initiative and resource in a way that the regular lesson 
does not. The truth is that the boy risks more when wood- 
work is a hobby than when it is part of the regular instruc- 
tion, and though the article may suffer the boy undoubtedly 
benefits. Ifthe equipment of the workshop includes a lathe 
the range of work that is possible is considerably extended, 
and the training in the appreciation of outline gained by 
turning wood is a valuable one. 

The art of woodcarving should be linked up with the 
constructional side of woodwork, and the designs which 
have been worked up in the art lesson can be employed 
by the boys for the decoration of articles such as picture 
frames, glove boxes, or clock cases. Woodcarving itself 
is a very attractive pursuit and some of the simpler types 
such as chip carving and incised work are very popular. 
Illustrations of traditional low relief carving are published 
which provide suggestive material well within the scope 
of average school children. A wide range of work may be 
done with a set of seven tools, and no bench is necessary 
as the work may be clamped to an ordinary table. A group 
of boys recently spent a very happy time in working 
through a series of examples of woodcarving, after 
receiving some preliminary exercises, and have since 
applied their knowledge to the decoration of articles made 


in the regular woodwork course. The main difficulty is 
in the sharpening of the tools, for, while the senior boys 
should be able to sharpen the ordinary woodwork tools— 
except saws—the sharpening of some carving tools is a. 
very skilled operation. 

With the older boys metalwork rivals woodwork in its 
attractiveness. Living in an age of machinery, with steel 
as the principal constructional material, they are naturally 
curious to know how it is manipulated. Forge work is 
especially attractive, the glow of the fire, the ring of the 
hammer on the anvil, the ease with which the hot metal 
can be shaped, and possibly the honest dirt which is 
inseparable from forge work, all appeal to the lad. With 
the demand for home-made wireless sets the art of soldering 
has grown in popularity, while the operations of drilling, 
fitting and turning are so attractive to most boys that it 
is dificult to get them out of the workshop. Where the 
equipment includes power-driven machinery care must 
be taken to see that it is properly guarded and a responsible 
person should always be present in case of accident. 

Art metalwork is a form of leisure-time work that does 
not require many tools or expensive equipment, and like 
woodcarving it makes a special appeal to the boy of 
artistic bent. The thin sheet brass or copper can be fastened 
to a piece of soft wood and the pattern chased in. The 
background may be left plain or punched, and in quite a 
simple way a variety of small articles such as trays of 
various kinds may be made. If softer material such as 
copper foil or pewter is used the work can be done by 
pressure alone, using a piece of felt for a bed and wooden 
skewers for modelling tools. After some experience has 
been gained modelling in relief can be attempted, using a 
bed of specially prepared pitch to work on. The use of 
snips for cutting the metal, and hammers for beating it 
into shape are gradually introduced, and work such 
as finger plates, pen trays and salvers can be made. Unless 
the boy or girl has some appreciation of form, however, 
this work does not maintain its attraction in the way that 
more constructive work does. For general interest, no form 
of craftwork can equal that of model making. Many a 
boy compelled to work through a set course of woodwork 
has stolen a few minutes when the instructor’s back was 
turned in order to fashion a toy boat. If he had been given 
the chance he might have made one that would sail. One 
boy, fortunate enough to ‘have access to the school work- 
shop, spent many happy hours in making a scale model 
of a herring drifter. Templates for the shape of the hull 
were made first and the piece of yellow pine shaped and 
tested. Masts and spars were made and asscmblcd, sail 
plans drawn out and the whole job completed in a work- 
manlike manner. Time and again problems arose which 
had to be solved, and the final result represented not only 
skill of hand but a considerable amount of ingenuity and 
resource as well. With older boys the making of model 
engines, motors, dynamos, &c., provides excellent out-of- 
school work. Here the appeal is somewhat different and 
it is the mechanically minded boy who has the patience 
to spend hours on the fitting and assembling of the 
parts. Much patience is called for and the amount of tech- 
nical information acquired is wonderful. Magazines 
dealing with engineering subjects are sought after, the 
library is consulted, and those presumed to have expert 
knowledge are catechized. If the amount of thought 
and energy put into this kind of work could be put into the 
study of academic subjects a revolution would be produced. 
The connexion between the making of models and the 
science work is obvious, and lessons on heat and mechanics 
take on a new interest. 

Fretwork is one of the most popular of hobbies, largely 
because it requires few tools and because materials are 
cheap, and a great variety of designs are easily obtained. 
The range of work is necessarily limited and many of the 
models are merely inartistic dust traps. That boys continue 
to make them is a testimony to the power of the instinct 
of construction which, denied jadequate opportunity of 
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expression, expends itself in this very minor craft. The 
making of wireless receiving sets has proved one of 
the most popular hobbies of recent years, and this 
form of leisure-time activity will be dealt with later. 
Among the occupations which appeal to girls are basket- 
making and lacemaking. The operations are few in number 
and they are easily learned. Very useful and beautiful 
articles may be produced, and in the case of lacemaking, 
in particular, the girl is introduced to a very ancient 
craft that offers great possibilities as an occupation for 
future leisure. Among the art crafts, leather work is perhaps 
the most popular. The finished work is in great demand 
and the work is comparatively easy to carry out. It is 
one of the types of leisure-time craftwork which lend 
themselves to being worked at home, and some day-schools 
have achieved remarkable results in this direction. Book- 
binding has not received the attention it deserves. Linked 
up with paper and cardboard modelling it proves an 
excellent occupation for a school handwork course and 


affords abundant opportunity for the employment of, 


leisure. 

In handwork generally the point to keep in mind is 
that it should lead up to real craftwork and touch the life 
of the child in work and play, in the home and at school. 
If treated in the right way it forms a sort of educational 
flux, helping to join one subject to another and making 
the child realize his importance as a living, working, social 
being. It can do this because it makes a direct appeal to 
his natural interests and enlists his love of construction in 
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the service of his education. But it does more than this. 
It gives him a first-hand knowledge of the external world, 
bringing him into living contact with a wide range oí 
materials. There is a gain in muscular control, a training 
in shaping means to ends and, if properly taught, 
a training in taste as well. Ruskin said, “ Let a youth once 
learn to take a straight shaving off a plank ... and he 
has learned a multitude of other things which no lips of 
man could ever teach him.” If this shaving is taken off 
in the boy’s leisure time, it is none the less effective in its 
teaching. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback in the development of 
handwork as a leisure-time pursuit is the lack of well- 
trained and enthusiastic teachers of handicraft. The idea 
that the village carpenter or the schoolmaster who has 
taken handwork for a month at a summer school course, 
is sufficient for the work must be dispelled. The teaching 
of schoolcrafts requires a wide range of interests, so that 
work may be linked up with art on one side and with 
science on the other. It is not sufficient to install a few 
benches and some tools. The master must be as well 
qualified as any other member of the staff and the equip- 
ment as carefully selected. There must be training in 
fundamental tool operations so that the boy enters on his 
leisure-time work with sufficient skill to control the tools 
and his material, and in a measure to create. During 
out-of-school hours the crafts room may help to stimulate 
this creative spirit and develop the love of doing things 
finely and well. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SPAIN. 


Four hundred years ago (in 1527) the great Spanish humanist- 
The Whirlizi educationist, Juan Luis Vives, was lecturing 
of Time. = in the University of Oxford. This year his 
first English translator and biographer, Prof. 
Foster Watson, has been lecturing in his memory in Vives’s own 
University of Valencia, and before learned societies in Madrid 
and Barcelona. Wherever Prof. and Mrs. Watson went, they 
met with the same warmth of hospitality, and the same enthusi- 
astic appreciation of an Englishman's study and criticism of the 
great Spaniard’s life and writings. 


Such spontaneous international homage is worth recording, if 


International 


Homage. for intellectual co-operation set on foot by the 


League of Nations—which may claim Vives 
(with his at-one-time master, Erasmus) as an early apostle of 
universal peace. It may appropriately be added (even in so brief 
a notice) that Vives was also an early apostle of other great 
ideals that have since become universal. It is enough to 
mention his grounding of education on psychology, and his 
insistence on ‘‘ modern ” history, and on the “ direct ” method 
in language-teaching. Of salaries he quaintly says: “ They 
should be just as much as a good man would desire, but such as 
a bad man would despise.” And of schools, less quaintly: 
“Children should enter them full of reverence, as into holy 
temples.’’ 


HOLLAND. 


We have received from the editors a specimen copy of 
Paedagogische Studién, the monthly organ of 
a federated group of Educational Societies. 
Educationists who read Dutch may be glad 
to have this magazine (now in its eighth year) brought to their 
notice. The thirty pages of the April issue contain two long 
articles—an analysis of a recent book by Dr. Petersen of Jena, 
on Educational Movements in the New Europe, and a detailed 
study of the curriculum and methods of the famous Washbourne 
School, in Winnetka, U.S.A. Among the books reviewed is 
Doughty’s “ H. G. Wells, Educationist.’’ And among promised 
, articles are the Psychology of Adler, New Spelling, and the 
Decroly School. 

The magazine may be obtained from Wolters, Groningen. 
Annual subscription, F. 5'25. 


Salve | 


only for its bearing on the great movement: 


THE ARGENTINE 


Twice a year the University of La Plata sends us Humanidades, 
the half-yearly publication of its Faculty of 
Education. The present writer could not pass 
the most elementary examination in Spanish, 
but these volumes always give him peculiar pleasure—partly 
because it is good to be reminded how the conception of vital 


Humanidades. 


education is steadily making its way from pole to pole, but 


partly also because of the format of the volumes themselves. 
The 7 in. by 12 in. page (of which there are 350), the good paper 
and type, make an impression from which the plain paper covers 
in no way detract. The volumes before us are XIII (Philosophy 
and Education) and XIV (History). In each volume four- 
fifths of the contents consist of original articles—some of them 
translations. (We miss any contribution from England.) Reviews 
of books and magazine articles fill the remaining space. The 
fourteen original articles in Vol. XIII cover a very wide range. 
We can only note an account of the Montessori philosophy by 
Dr. Montessori herself (reprint of an address delivered in the 
University last year), and a sympathetic study of the new 
Soviet school in Russia. One of the minor notices deals with 
the recent educational publications of the League of Nations, 
and of its ally the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. Another 
summarizes the contribution to educational reform of the 
“veteran ’’ Kerschensteiner. Humanidades is sold by Maipu, 
49 Buenos Ayres, but no price is mentioned. The volumes referred 
to above may be seen in the reading-room of the Education 
Guild, 9 Brunswick Square, W.C. 


Royat Arr Force.—The eighth Royal Air Force Display 
will take place on Saturday, July 2, at Hendon Aerodrome. The 
programme of this annual display, which is an integral and 
important part of the training of the Royal Air Force, has been 
arranged to demonstrate the efficiency and airmanship of service 
squadrons in a series of air evolutions that will hold the sustained 
interest of spectators. New features are being introduced which 
will enable the public to appreciate the developments that are 
constantly taking place in the air arm, while events that 
have proved popular in past years are retained or are being 
revived. The flying parade of new types of war and civil air- 
craft should again emphasize the advance in British design. 
The proceeds will be devoted, as in the past, to Royal Air 
Force Charities. 
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Some Observations on American Teachers’ Colleges 


AFTER A YEAR’S WORK IN 


ONE OF THEM 


By ELLEN C. OAKDEN, M.A., Lecturer in English, Goldsmiths’ College, London. 


T was my good fortune in September, 1925, to be sent 
as ‘‘ Exchange Professor ” (the term is an American 
one) from Goldsmiths’ College, London, to Colorado State 
Teachers’ College, Greeley, Colorado, to teach English 
literature there, while Prof. Boardman from Colorado 
taught English literature here. The goodwill and friendly 
helpfulness of Americans are such, that I was able to see 
much outside my work at college, and to meet many promi- 
nent personalities in the western educational world, as well 
as educationists from the east. Colorado State Teachers’ 
College is one of the few Teachers’ Colleges in the States 
whose “credits ” are accepted at their face value by 
Teachers’ College, Columbia, so that it ranks amongst the 
best half-dozen in the country. It has the state license to 
grant the A.M. and A.B. degrees requiring five and four 
years’ attendance respectively. The “ life-certificate ” to 
teach requires “ credits ’’ obtained in two years. 

Standing at an elevation of 5,000 feet, thirty miles from 
the Rockies, in almost perpetual sunshine, its splendidly 
equipped buildings and green wooded ‘‘ campus ’”’ seem 
especially attractive, as remembered now in the gloom and 
damp of London. One longed to bring back to England 
the Little Theatre, for instance, seating four hundred 
spectators, and with a stage whose appurtenances lacked 
nothing. The Women’s Club House, with verandas, 
grotto, dancing-room, panelled reception-room, and scien- 
tifically perfect domestic arrangements gives the students 
chances of entertaining on a scale and in a manner impos- 
sible in any English training college that I have seen. 
The library at Greeley is a separate building, employs a 
staff of nine full-time workers, and possesses many thousands 
of volumes. A demonstration school complete with all de- 
partments, from kindergarten to high school, adjoins the 
college and is entirely under its control. When I left, an 
enormous gymnasium was being erected. There seems to 
be no definite limit to the expansion of buildings or to the 
number of students admitted. At present that number is 
1,800. It rises to 2,300 in the summer schools. It increases 
yearly by leaps and bounds. The increase is welcomed 
and advertised, and is envied and emulated by other Teach- 
ers’ Colleges. 

But not all these students seriously intend to be teachers. 
The College is supported by Federal and State grants, and 
the students pay only low fees, but no promise of any kind 
is demanded from the students binding them to teach for 
any number of years. Many of them frankly admit that 
they intend to take up journalism, acting, music, ‘‘ pub- 
licity,’’ or library work as professions instead. The college 
course obviously can be used as preparation for such 
careers, although it makes strictly educational subjects 
compulsory for all. The “girl” students (thus they are 
called) expect to marry—a hope more generally satisfied 
than in England—but a large proportion of women carry 
on their professions after marriage. 

The courses of study, compared with an English cur- 
riculum, seem strangely wide-flung. Journalism, states- 
manship, advertisement, book-keeping, business theory 
and typing, receive specialist care. This is not entirely 
due to the Teachers’ College comprehensive connotation 
of the term “ Education.” The schools, grade and high 
school, teach these subjects, and the “ training of teachers ” 
necessarily includes them. 

In this connection one cannot help remarking how much 
more self-conscious is the American attitude than the 
English. Rightly or wrongly we tend to leave many things 
to the light of nature or to the casual teaching of social 
experience. The American colleges definitely teach debat- 
ing and pay a debating coach, teach dramatic and formal 
public speaking, and count these things with tennis and 
riding as subjects for “ credit ’’ in college degrees. 


The whole system of “credits’”’ is the most obvious 
and thorough-going difference between American and 
English education. The general method of allowing 
“ credit ” can be shown by an example. Four credit 
hours in a subject means that for a certain period 
(usually a term, as was the case in Greeley, or a half- year) 
the student has attended four classes a week in that subject. 
In some cases, e.g., physical training, three classes in the 
subject per week only count for one hour’s credit. To 
obtain the full number of credit hours due in any subject, 
the student must satisfy the instructor that he is worth 
the A, B, C, or D mark that is given him with his “ credits.” 
If he fails to satisfy the instructor he is marked F and 
obtains no credit. 

So from Grade 1 to the M.A.—through his school, 
teachers’ college, or university career—the student collects 
“ credits ’’ in various subjects. Some attempt to restrict 
his choice in accordance with the college’s conception of 
necessary subjects, and the student’s interest, is made by 
making certain ‘“‘core’’ subjects (i.e. Education and 
English in Teachers’ Colleges) compulsory, and by requiring 
everyone to ‘‘ major,” t.e., specialize in some subject (cf. 
an English Training College’s ‘‘ advanced ’’ courses.) 

The advantages to the student in allowing great freedom 
of choice in courses and frequent change of teacher (if this 
is an advantage) are clear. The weaknesses too, are clear, 
although the weaknesses are not necessarily weaknesses 
of the system, but of the system as worked out in practice. 
For instance, the credit system at present is bound up with 
the absence of any final examination. A final examination, 
with all its disadvantages, demands at least that the 
student shall have lived with his subject for at least two 
years, and shall, during that time, have acquired a famili- 
arity with the ideas of the subject impossible in three 
months or half a year. A final examination, too, on the 
scale of English ones, after all the chances of ‘* subjective 
marking ” have been allowed for, tests the student’s 
personal thought on his subject to a degree I did not see 
in any American examining. 

It is appalling to the newcomer to teach a class only 
for three months, and at the end of that three months to 
give a final grade shewing the student’s achievement in 
that course. In practice very little written work of the 
essay type is given. The cause is the size of the classes, of 
which more hereafter. The instructor trusts to “ com- 
pletion ” or “ true-or-false ” tests as a means of grading 
the students. These can be marked quickly and “ objec- 
tively ” by student “ markers,” and may have their uses. 
But the teacher of English soon realizes that such tests 
are no gauge at all of a student’s ability to express himself 
well, or to appreciate the literary quality of the works he 
has studied. This state of things may change. There is no 
reason why the credit system should involve such short 
courses, or why it should demand no final test of some kind. 
In the Eastern colleges, the periods are slightly longer, 
and much more written work of the essay type is demanded. 

As things stand, no one could deny that the credit 
system by removing the “ bugbear ” of any final exam- 
ination gives teachers and students an enjoyable “ carte- 
blanche ” in reading that the best students use to much 
advantage. I found students in Greeley as genuinely 
interested and as scholarly as any I have known in England. 
On the other hand, American colleges seem to me, to carry 
a long tail of mere ‘‘ school-boy ” students who would 
never get past the fifth form of any good English school, 
and who certainly would not pass the Oxford Senior 
Examination. 

It seems, too, that there is considerable difficulty in 
standardizing “ grades ” and “ credits,’’ both within the 
college, and for inter-collegiatepurposes. Within the 
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college a fixed “ curve”’ is used—a certain proportion of 
every class at every test get an A, B, C, D or F mark. Thus 
the uniformity of the student mind may keep a certain 
uniformity of standard. In inter-collegiate matters, I 
noticed three attempts to standardize credits; (1) that of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, already men- 
tioned, (2) the refusal of the American Association of 
University Women to admit graduates of certain colleges 
into their ranks, and (3) the establishment by certain 
Eastern colleges of a general school entrance examination, 
which, as it tests children from schools all over the country, 
gives chances for one school to measure its achievements 
in comparison with others. 

The “ credit ’’ system, minus the final examination, is, 
I am certain, related intimately to the present economic 
conditions of the students. University and Teachers’ 
College education is far flung—thirty-five per cent 
as against five per cent of English people attend 
college in America. This is made possible by the student 
habit of earning all, or part of, his keep during college days. 
In Greeley seventy per cent of the students did this. They 
worked as “ hashers ” (waiters or kitchen maids) in res- 
taurants, as helpers in the Beauty Parlour, as window 
cleaners, one edited the local daily paper, others travelled 
twenty miles or so to a sugar beet factory. Many gave 
four hours domestic service a day in return for their keep 
in the homes of the town. No one was supposed to do more 
than four hours outside service a day, but I knew of several 
cases where much more than this was done. Frequently 
a student drops college work altogether for a term or a 
year or longer, and collects ‘‘ credits ” which spread over 
ten or more years. It is clear that the urgency and concen- 
tration imposed by our methods would render a system 
like this impossible. 

On the other hand, I saw little of the stagnation which 
settles on so many of our teachers, who, after obtaining 
the Certificate or Degree, do little to pursue their studies 
further. In America, teachers come back again and again 
to win more credits—at summer schools or during their 
sabbatical years. These credits are accumulated until a 
higher degree or diploma is won, and the higher qualifi- 
cation generally has monetary recognition. 

The size of the classes varies very much. Some senior 
and unpopular classes number less than ten; other com- 
pulsory or popular ones reach 160. I heard of classes of 
1,000 and more in other colleges. Many educationists 
devote themselves to finding the secret of extorting “ reac- 
tions ’’ from members of such classes. Already, however, 
the criticism of such large numbers has set in. Eastern 
Universities have limited their mumbers—Teachers’ 
Colleges may soon follow suit. The present exaltation of 
high numbers is, I believe, due to the necessity of convincing 
bodies of politically minded trustees that money which 
they have voted is being spent in a popular way. 

The organization of social life amongst American students 
interests the newcomer, unused to the ways of “ sororities ” 
and “‘ fraternities,” and to dormitories (#.e. hostels) which 
provide only sleeping accommodation and no meals. 

The sororities and fraternities had a two-fold origin 
and purpose. They were on the one hand the result of the 
students’ efforts to overcome the residence problem, and 
they were also unions of students interested in the same 
subjects who had achieved a certain eminence in that 
subject. 

The labels of the sororities and fraternities are Greek 
letters, whose meaning is explained to the initiates. 

The social Greek-letter societies own houses of residence, 
in which the members live, and which are controlled entirely 
by students, with advice from some “ Faculty ’’ member. 
They are supported by fees, and by donations (often very 
liberal) from past members of the society. They choose 
new members with care during a “rush ” period, generally 
in the second term of the year, and public opinion in the 
society is as a rule strong enough to enforce certain stan- 
dards of behaviour, and of academic achievement. Most 


societies ask instructors for reports on their members and 
dismiss those whom they cannot by help or discipline drag 
up to the required grade. The running of the society houses 
gives the students valuable experience in the organization 
and conduct of an institution. The society houses which I 
visited harboured between fifteen and fifty men or women, 
and all were admirably run. One cannot but admire the con- 
fidence and graciousness of student hosts and hostesses 
in these houses, and the good taste which is shown in the 
decoration and appointments. Socially, the teachers’ 
college student in America is much more mature than in 
England. 

American criticism is directed against these resident 
societies on grounds of exclusiveness and snobbishness. 
It is true, I think, that a student’s individuality is somc- 
times overlaid by the fashions in manners and dress pre- 
vailing in the society he or she joins. The English mind 
also wonders whether students should be burdened 
during a college life with the running of their own resi- 
dential hall, and whether the extra training thus gained is 
worth the expenditure of time and energy it involves. 

The debating, educational, public speaking fraternities 
invite new members on the grounds of achievement in 
these fields. They are student versions of mathematical, 
and other such Aristotelian, societies. 

Students who do not “ make ” a residential sorority or 
fraternity, “ eat” where they think fit—in the college 
cafeteria or, too frequently I am afraid—in the drug store, 
where lunch consists of a sandwich and a soda fountain 
production. 

The dormitories, fraternity and sorority houses still 
leave great numbers of students to the mercy of lodgings. 
This last year “ Deans of Women ” were vigorously regu- 
lating lodging life by registering suitable landladies and 
enforcing certain residence rules. Even so, an English 
training college principal would be amazed at the freedom 
(maybe some would call it license) allowed to Americar 
teacher students. Perhaps the fact that so many students 
are independent economically makes them less docile to 
discipline than are our students. 

The fact that during college days many are competing 
in the business world also makes personal appearance a 
much more important factor. Dress is smart, and make-up 
very frequent. I confess to a feeling of superior impatience 
with many of my students for the time and money spent 
on cosmetics, on high-heeled shoes and marcelled hair, 
until I went to the mountains with some of them for 
winter sports. Their ability to drop town habits, to adapt 
themselves at once to open-air life, to endure hardship, to 
excel in physical activity, made me humbly readjust my 
too-hastily formed opinions. They are fundamentally a 
healthy, well-set-up race, these young women of the western 
prairies: but I can understand Stella Benson’s* jibe at them 
if she only saw them on week-days in the towns. 

I was sorry to find that there can be no inter-collegiate 
women’s games, because commercialism has so invaded 
college athletics that women cannot stand the strain im- 
posed by it. Every college has a huge stadium, seating 
sometimes 40,000 people who pay high prices for admission. 
The players therefore must be as highly trained by a 
“ coach ” as are professional football players in England. 
In the Fall for football, in the Winter for basket-ball (a 
beautiful game as played by men), and in the Spring for 
baseball, local, even nation-wide popular interest is great. 
The. students provide “a Roman holiday.” In conse- 
quence the ideal that everybody should play something, 
that there is something slack in being a continual looker- 
on, is forgotten. At the games, “ yell-leaders ” excite the 
crowd to enthusiasm, and organize the cheering. Bands 
play, students in coloured gowns or scarves make displays 
in the field. Athletic coaches are sometimes paid more 
than the vice-president of the college. The athlete is 
bribed to attend a college which wants the prestige that 
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only games can give. It is a condition which is greatly 
lamented by many Americans, and is likely to change. 
Few English things are held in higher esteem by such 
Americans than is the English school attitude to games. 

Such are a few of the outstanding things I have seen. 
In gencral the American student seemed to me more 
mature in experience, but less mature in academic training, 
than his fellow in England. He is less docile, readier to 
talk, more independent, and shows much less deference to 
mere position. He may run up to you the morning after 
you have acted in a play on the previous evening with— 
‘“ Gee, I sure did get a kick out of you last night, and I 
don’t mean maybe ’’—but he does not agonize you with 
the terrible silences that often make tea-parties with students 
such difficult things. He is, in short, readier to meet you 
as man to man, than as pupil to lecturer. 

I think of them all with much pleasure, and from “ the 
exchangee’s ” point of view the year’s exchange has been 
a great success. American educational books have a mean- 
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ing impossible to one who has not known the conditions 
to which they they refer. One meets a people at first hand 
who are too much maligned in popular fiction and jour- 
nalism for one to know them truly without visiting them. 
To know them is to appreciate their vigour and freshness 
and sincerity, and especially the delightful pioneer spirit 
of cameraderie which still pervades the West. It is to meet 
with unforgettable friendliness and hospitality. One lives 
and works and earns one’s living in a community where a 
tradition or a building is “ antique ” if it is forty years old. 
One sees the process of making organizations which in 
England have taken a thousand years to make. To accom- 
plish a thousand years’ work in forty years they have had 
to stereotype, to organize and standardize to a degree 
which is unknown and unnecessary here. And one returns to 
one’s own country with a healthy realization that the 
English education system is not the only possible one, 
and one is driven to consider many things afresh, which 
before one has regarded as the unalterable laws of Nature. 


The Young Essayist 


By AN EXAMINER 


Y subject is a tame one and I am only too well aware 

that I have not skill enough to make it attractive 

to the general reader. But the teaching of English com- 

position is admittedly so difficult a matter and of such 

vital importance, and the teachers of it themselves know 

so well how rarely they obtain results at all commensurate 

with their labours, that they will, I believe, snatch at any 

straw that may promise aid. The straws in this instance 

are the common defects which have specially struck me 
in the course of my work as an examiner in English. 

The most obvious of these defects is the very restricted 
-vocabulary of secondary school boys and girls. In this 
respect they must rival the proverbial farm-labourer. 
Moreover, the words they do make use of are not accurately 
known. What can the most lenient examiner make of the 
candidate who writes of ‘‘ an tgnominable procession,” or 
“ whether the people round were lawful for the king,” or 
“a kind inkling for home life” ? On the other hand I 
ought here gratefully to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
their papers for the addition to my own vocabulary of an 
assortment of useful American slang words, such as: 
fan, peach, dandy, hobo, cinch. 

But defects of vocabulary, though fundamental, can 
be more easily and directly dealt with than faults of 
construction or lack of knowledge of what constitutes a 
paragraph. The following, which are not invented but 
genuine and unadulterated specimens culled from scores 
of such in recent essays in school-leaving and matricu- 
lation examinations, are examples of defects capable of 
prevention by definite treatment. 

Lack of necessary practice in simple word-formation 
especially of abstract nouns, and of verbs from adjectives, 
account for the following: worsens (used transitively), 
quietens, unhonest, enlargenced, ludicrity, treacherousness, 
generousness, discontentment, peacefulness, braveness, 
and a host of others. ‘‘ Zealness ” and “ evilness ” may be 
received with incredulity, but I have been faced with them 
more than once. Laziness may have produced: “ They 
euphemised him "(said of Louis XIV); “The freshness of 
the air youthifies the old,” “ To habitate (inhabit) some 
definite place.” 

The very common formations: ‘‘ He should of come ” ; 
“ They would not of moved it ” ; “ They wanted it taking 
away ” are possibly ascribable to the fact that, owing to 
lack of time, oral conjugation of verbs in class is no 
longer practised, so that recognition of the function of 
infinitive and past participle in compound tenses is not 
immediate. 

Many candidates have not mastered the use of the 
apostrophe to show possession, especially in the plural. 


(Would that it could be banished altogether, as it was in 
German.) But on the other hand I have frequently found : 
am:d’st, whil’st, again’st, and similar forms. 

“ England have,” ‘‘ Australia have’’ suggest that the 
rules for collectives have not been mastered. In this 
instance, however, the candidates may have been misled 
by some of the daily papers which are often guilty of this 
mistake. 

Most young essayists need stern warnings against the 
use of foreign terms, of the precise meaning of which they 
are often ignorant, but they dearly love to grace their 
efforts with : versus, vice versa, ad lib., crux, dénouement, 
and so on, and the same desire for ornamental speech 
probably produced: ‘' He reads the psychology of the 
mob like an open book ” and “ He was taken by the illness 
of smallpox ” ! They do not willingly practise the sim- 
plicity which they nevertheless applaud in their examiners, 
at least judging by the artless remark of one candidate 
upon a passage set for comment: “ It contains no hard 
words to puzzle one.” (But he had failed all the same to 
see the point of it!) 

‘‘ Abound in great numbers,” “‘ sufficiently far enough,” 
‘consequently it follows,” ‘‘the most perceptible feature 
to be seen ” are, like the omni-present “ very,” due to an 
obvious desire to emphasise. 

My sympathies go out to the crowds of bad spellers who 
have never had their attention centred on pitfalls like 
proceed and precede ; always but all right; until but tili. 
A spelling-list such as is used by candidates for the lower 
Civil Service examinations would not, it would seem, be 
amiss in many matriculation classes. 

The most comic and the commonest mistakes in vocab- 
ulary proceed from careless observation leading to mis- 
use of words similar in derivation but different in function, 
or, sometimes, of words similar in sound only. Examples 
of this are: (1) A small door in an access; (2) All pleas 
were unavailable; (3) His frailties but adhere him to us 
the more; (4) Amazed at the apparent dis-interest (lack 
of interest) of the mob; (5) The bedrooms ought to be a 
dark restive colour; (6) A Stoic who never portrayed his 
feelings ; (7) In memoriam of old friends ; (8) Largehearted- 
ness and broadmindedness are straits in his character. 
(This is not a solitary instance. I have many times met 
with straits for traits.) 

Mistakes like the following, unclassifiable and amusing, 
endear the culprits to the bored examiner: (1) Brutus 
is always full of love and gentility; (2) England has no 
real epidemics such as deserts; (3) (Said of a self-made 
man.) He arose from the atmosphere in which he was 
born; (4) Over the placid pleasures of this life Goldsmith 
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casts his reflections with pathetic fondness ; (5) Goldsmith 
was a Satire, or, in another place, a satyr ; (6) Middle-age ; 
the age in which the cycle has turned and we are going 
back to second childhood; (7) Airplanes were used for 
carrying the generals and other things.; (8) (Of Florence 
Nightingale and Edith Cavell.) They showed particular 
bravado and so gained notoriety; (9) (Of “ Full fathom 


five ”) This is a beautiful song as it contains one leading 
thought, that of the father’s body buried at sea and de- 
caying all through ; (10) (Of “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.’’) 
This novel deals with a poor man who earns his living by 
selling vegetables and his family especially Tess. 

Against mistakes like these, wider reading would seem 
to be the sole safeguard. 


Summer Schools and Conferences 


ASSOCIATION OF HEADMISTRESSES.—The fifty-third annual 
conference of the Association of Headmistresses (Incorporated) 
is to be held at Somerville College, Oxford, on July 1 and 2, 
when the president, Miss B. M. Sparkes, Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College, will be in the chair. 

+ * * 

FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE AT LAUSANNE.—The 
University of Lausanne is organizing, as in previous years, a 
holiday course for French language and literature, in three conse- 
cutive and independent fortnights commencing July 14. A 
special feature of this course is the stress laid on practical and 
phonetic work. Excursions, chiefly to the Alps, are arranged 
every week, whilst four days at Zermatt will conclude the course. 
Particulars can be obtained from the Secrétariat de l’ Université, 
Lausanne. * * * 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT INNSBRUCK, AUSTRIA.—The University 
of Innsbruck, is holding its first summer school from August I 
to August 13. Lectures and courses will be given by members of 
the university staff in two groups: (1) The Eastern Alps— 
lectures on geography, history, art, literature, economic-life, 
excursions in connexion with the lectures and visits to local 
museums and other places of interest; twenty hours, five 
excursions (lectures in German). (2) German for foreigners— 
lectures on history of Germany, phonetics, literature (nine hours), 
and exercises in small groups (essay-writing, conversation, 
eighteen hours). 

The courses are open to students of either sex who are past 
18. Further information post free from the Secretary, University 
of Innsbruck, Austria. 

2 2 2 

BRITISH SOCIAL HYGIENE CounciL.—The Council is holding 
a Summer School at Oxford from August 3 to 9 this year. Five 
lectures each will be delivered by Prof. J. A. Thomson and Dr. 
H. Crichton Miller. There will in addition be Public and Discus- 
sion meetings. Accommodation will be available at Keble 
College, the inclusive charge for the week being three guineas. 

* + * 

Musicians’ Hortipay.—The seventh annual Musicians’ Holi- 
day and vacation course of the Training School for Music Teachers 
will be held at the Calder Girls’ School, Seascale, Cumberland, 
from August 2 to 30. Exceptionally attractive lecture courses 
have been arranged. The lectures are to be given by well-known 
leading experts and the courses cover in detail a wide ground 
in the range of subjects offered. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Training School for Music Teachers, 
73 High Street, Marylebone, W. 1. 

t + w% 

HoLIDAY COURSES AT BAGNÈRES DE BIGORRE (UNIVERSITY 
OF TOULOUSE).—Holiday Courses will be held from July 20 to 
September 20 at Bagnères de Bigorre, in the Hautes-Pyrénées. 
They are organized by Toulouse University specially for foreign 
students. The subjects include the study of the French language 
(elementary, intermediate, advanced, and higher courses), 
French literature, history, geography, a commercial course, a 
Spanish course, translation. Students under 28 years of age 
will be granted half-price tickets by the French railways, from 
London. Situated in the centre of the Franco-Spanish Cordiliera 
the pleasant little town of Bagnéres is one of the most attractive 
of the Pyrenean summer resorts. The full time-table may be 
obtained from Prof. Rothschild, 32 Place Marcedieu, Tarbes 
(Hautes-Pyrénées). * s * 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION.—A Conference of Teachers 
on the ‘‘ Schools of Britain and the Peace of the World ” is to be 
held at St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, from July 27 to 29. This 
will be followed by a Summer School from July 29 to August 5. 
Many interesting papers on various aspects of the work and 
objects of the League are promised. Holiday Conferences have 
also been arranged from July 30 to August 5 and August 6 to 12 
at the Institute of International Relations, Geneva. Details 
may be obtained from the Secretary, League of Nations Union, 
15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. I. 


GERMAN COURSE AT VIENNA—SALZBURG.—The Fifth German 
Holiday Course in Austria has been arranged for July 23 to 
August 13. The course is chiefly intended for English teachers of 
German, but it will prove suitable for every one desirous of 
practising and perfecting his knowledge of German language 
and literature. An excellent programme of excursions, sight- 
seeing, and entertainments is offered. Details may be obtained 
from Mr. R. S. Paul-Williams, 5 Winthorpe Road, Putney, 
London. k ‘ a 


HEALTH AND D1sEASE.—An International Summer School on 
“« Health and Disease and an Extension of the Art of Healing 
through Spiritual Knowledge ”’ is arranged for July 25 to August 5 
at Shandon Hotel, Gareloch, Dumbartonshire, Scotland. Mem- 
bers of the Anthroposophical Society are offered a reduced 
conference fee. Application forms may be obtained from Mrs. 
E. C. Merry, 21 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 

w ba + 


BINGLEY VACATION CouRSE.—A Residential Course for men 
and women teachers will be held at the Training College, Bingley, 
Yorkshire, from July 27 to August ro. The subjects offered 
include ‘ Matters of Current Interest in Education,’ intelligence 
tests, art, nature study, music, organized games, history, hand- 
work, religious subjects. Particulars can be obtained from the 
Education Dept. (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 

aa + * 


FOLKESTONE SUMMER ScHooL.—Arranged by the Kent 
Education Committee this School will be held from July 30 to 
August 27 at Folkestone. Provision is made for the study of 
arts and crafts, garden life, speech training, and oral work in 
English including dramatic work, homecraft, class singing, 
and musical appreciation with folk dancing. The School is open 
to teachers of all grades. Application should be made to the 
Director of Education, Springfield, Maidstone. 

x + + 


AN EDUCATIONAL “ Locarno.” —The Fourth International 
Conference of the new Education Fellowship will be held from 
August 3 to 15 at Locarno. In addition to regular evening 
lectures on the subjects involved in the general theme of the 
Conference ‘“‘ The True Meaning of Freedom in Education,” 
there will be morning study-discussion groups on such subjects 
as Co-education, the Problem Child, Individual Methods, 
Intelligence Testing, the Psychological Freeing of the Teacher, 
Experimental Schools. The Conference, which includes re- 
creation as well as study, is open to all who are interested in the 
new ideals and progressive methods in education. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Secretary of the Locarno 
Conference, 11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 

= + + 


HoLIıDAY COURSES IN MODERN LANGUAGES ON THE CoN- 
TINENT.—The Board of Education has just published a list of 
sixty holiday courses on the Continent for instruction in modern 
languages and other subjects, which will be held at different 
times during the present year, but mostly in the summer months. 
Eight of these courses are in Switzerland, at Geneva, Lausanne, 
Neuchatel, and Locarno ; four in Austria, at Vienna, Salzburg, 
Innsbruck, and Aldrans; fourteen in Germany, at Berlin, 
Hamburg, Heidelberg, Jena, Liibeck, Marburg, and Munich ; 
two in Holland, at Leiden, and the Hague; seven in Italy, at 
Florence, Naples Perugia, Rome, Sienna, Tivoli, and Venice ; 
one in Portugal, at Coimbra ; two in Spain at Burgos and Mad- 
rid; three in Denmark at Elsinore, and the rest in France, at 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre, Besancon, Boulogne, Calais, Caen, Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, Dieppe, Dijon, Gavarnie (Hautes Pyrenees), 
Grenoble, Lisieux, Nancy, Paris, Saint Malo, Strasbourg, and 
Tours. The table published by the Board of Education gives 
the dates of each course, the fees, lowest cost of boarding, princi- 
pal subjects of instruction, address of Local Secretary, and other 
details of importance to intending students. Copies of the 
pamphlet (price 4d.; by post, 43d.) can be obtained through 
any bookseller or direct from any, of H.M. Stationery Offices. 
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Some more Epigrams from the Anthology 
Translated by A. W. B. 


I.—LITERATURE 


THE VOICE OF THE WORLD 
(Antipater of Sidon) 
Herald of heroes’ valour, gods’ interpreter, 
A second sun shining on Hellas’ land, 
Homer, the Muses’ light, the ageless trumpeter 
Of all the world, lies hid ’neath sea-washed sand. 


THE TALE OF TROY 
(Asclepiades) 

Still do we hear Andromache’s sad cry, 

Still see all Troy o’ertoppling to its fall, 
Ajax in battle fury, Hector lie 

Dragged by the steeds beneath the city wall— 
Through Homer’s Muse, to no one land confined, 
But honoured east and west by all mankind. 


ANACREON’S GRAVE 

(Author unknown) 
A little wine, O passer-by, spill from thy well-filled bowl, 
For here lies old Anacreon, always a thirsty soul. 


AESCHYLUS 
(Aeschylus) 
Aeschylus, Euphorion’s son, in Athens born, 
Lies here entombed ’mid Gela’s fields of corn. 
His deeds the Marathonian grove could tell, 
And many a thick-haired Mede who knew them well. 


SOPHOCLES 
(Simmias) 
O’er Sophocles’s grave, O ivy, creep 
Gently, and gently let thy tresses twine, 
And all about may fragrant roses peep, 
And cling the tendrils of the clustered vine, 
For him whose wise and honey-dripping tongue 
Muses and Graces kept for ever young. 


EURIPIDES 
(Thucydides) 

All Hellas is Euripides’s monument. 

His bones lie under Macedonian earth, 
Where his last days were spent : 

But Athens, soul of Hellas, saw his birth. 
His Muses gave delight in noblest ways, 
And now in death he hath of many praise. 


ARISTOPHANES 
(Plato) 
The Graces sought a sure abode of peace 
And found the soul of Aristophanes. 


THE DEAD SCHOLAR 
(Callimachus) 
They told me, Heraclitus, of thy untimely fate, 
And caused me many a bitter tear as I remembered how 
We two would let the sun go down while talking long and 
late. 
But dust and ashes, Carian friend, these many years art 
thou ; 
Yet are thy notes of nightingale still fresh and sweet to-day, 
Which Death, that taketh all things else, will never snatch 
away. 


Il —LOVE 


Laus VENERIS 
(Asclepiades) 
’Tis sweet to drink in summer snow ice-cold, 
And sweet when sailors see the Crown of spring ; 
But sweetest lovers twain in one cloak's fold 
And both love’s praises softly murmuring. 


Love’s SWEETNESS 
(Nossis) 
Sweeter is nought than love ; second are all 
Delicious things ; honey itself is gall. 
Thus speaketh Nossis : who ne’er felt love’s kiss 
Knows not the fragrant, perfect rose of bliss. 


Rose 
(Author unknown) 
Would that I were a crimson rose, to rest 
By thy hands’ favour on thy snowy breast. 


LILY 
(Theophanes) 
Would that I were a lily silver white 
And pressed against thee for my soul’s delight 


THE LOVER’sS WREATH 
(Meleager) 

I'll twine the myrtle and the violet white, 
Narcissus too I’ll twine and lilies bright, 
J’ll twine the crocus sweet, the hyacinth blue, 
And roses twine, so dear to lovers true, 
To form a wreath for Heliodora’s head, 
That on her balmy curls may petals shed. 


LovE IN ABSENCE 
(Meleager) 
Pour, and again, and yet again, “ Heliodora ” say, 
And mingle with the unmixed wine that name of sweetest 
sound ; 
And let the fragrant-scented wreath that decked me 
yesterday 
Again in memory of her my lonely brows surround. 
Behold the lover’s flower, the rose, shedding the bitter tear 
To see her gone who was but now upon my bosom here. 


BEAUTY’S GARLAND 
(Meleager) 
The wreath of flowers may wither round Heliodora’s head, 
But she still brightly shineth, with beauty garlanded. 


PARTING AT DAWN 


(Meleager) 
Dawn's herald, Morning Star, farewell, too brief has been 
thy stay: 
Steal quickly back as Evening Star with her thou tak’st 
away. 


To THE WoRLD’s END 
(Paulus Silentarius) 
Even if beyond far Meroé thou hiest, 
Will Love with sweeping wings me thither bear : 
Even if east of rosy Dawn thou fliest, 
Afoot o'er countless leagues I’ll follow there. 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE.—A new illustrated quarterly, 
edited and published by J. W. Robertson Scott at Idburv, 
Kingham, Oxford, price ros. annually, has recently appeared 
under the title 7 he Countryman, It is novel in size—the pages 
are 7$ in. by 5 in.—and contents. Its avowed aim is the welfare 
of those who live “ on the land ” and the means to be adopted 
are, briefly, short authoritative articles on current affairs bearing 
on rural welfare, a digest of practical information, and an intelli- 
gent view of the larger questions of agriculture and rural life. 
The first number opens with an interview with Lord Ernle, and 
other eminent contributors are Sir Daniel Hall, scientific adviser 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, Sir Francis Acland, of the Forestry 
Commission, Mr. Noel Buxton, and Sir Charles Bright. The 
topics dealt with include wages in agriculture, personalities at 
a wool sale in New Zealand, empty village churches, electro- 
culture, forestry in Great Britain, and county councils, while a 
section is devoted to brief editorial paragraphs on current 
affairs. It will no doubt be read with interest by all whose 
daily work brings them into contact with the men and women 
of the English countryside. 
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Mr. C. L. Reynolds's 


Electricity 
and Magnetism 


“ This excellent textbook provides ...a really sound 
introduction. . . . Part I will more than cover the syllabus 
of a School Certificate or Matricularion examination, while 
the complete book should serve as a textbook for the Inter, 
and will be useful as a preparation for scholarships. . . . It 
is worth examination by every science master.” THE A.M.A. 


Complete, 5s. Part I, 3s.; Part II, 2s. 6d. 


Heat and Light 
By E. Nightingale, M.Sc. 


SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER, ST. ALBANS SCHOOL. 


A thoroughly readable text-book of Matriculation standard. 
The author shows, by historical and biographical references, 
how the basic discoveries have been made. Numerous 
examples are given, most of them taken from questions set 
by the eight examining boards. 


Fully illustrated, 4s. 6d. Also in 2 parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


Dr. [vor Hart's 
Heat 


“ A business-like book which aims at Matriculation standard 


and actually goes somewhat beyond it ... but is never 
dull or exam.-ridden. . . . The diagrams are excellently 
clear.” SCHOOL SCIENCE REVIEW. 


With 107 text-figures. 3s. 6d. 


STANDARD PHYSICS BOOKS 


Bragg : World of Sound. 3rd edition. 5s. 
Durell : Readable Relativity. 3s. 6d. net. 
Fairgrieve and Cundall : Elementary Physics I and II. 


3s. 
Jones : Numerical Examples in Physics. 3s. 6d. 
Kimball : College Textbook of Physics. 12s. 6d. net. 
Picton : Practical Heat, Light, and Sound. 2s. 
Pingriff : Exercises and Problems in Practical Physics. 


4s. 
Sinclair : Three Years’ Course in Practical Physics. 

rith edition. Part1,1s.9d.; Parts 2 and 3, each 2s. 
Wood : Joule and the Study of Energy. 1s. 6d. net. 


STANDARD BOOKS ON BOTANY 


Fritch and Salisbury : Elementary Studies in Plant Life. 
8th edition. 3s. 6d. net. 

Fritch and Salisbury : Introduction to Study of Plants. 
8th edition. 7s. 6d. net. 

Fritch and Salisbury : Introduction to Structure and 

Reproduction of Plants. 15s. net. 

Groom : Elementary Botany. 19th edition. 5s. 

Hayward : The Botanist’s Pocket Book. 5s. net. 

Keeble a Practical Plant Physiology. 3rd edition. 
4s. 6d. 
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3) BA's Science Books BW 


Mr. E. J. Holinyard's 
Elementar 
Practical Chemistry 


For School Certificate and Matriculation Candidates. Most 
of the experiments can be completed in an hour. By a 
selection of experiments from the various sections the 
formation of a course suited to individual needs should be 
an easy matter. 

With 45 text-figures. 2s. 


Elementary Practical 
Physical Chemistry 


By J. F. Spencer, D.Sc., F.I.C. 


READER IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Provides a course as easy as possible both for students and 
teachers. and necessitates no highly expensive apparatus. 
Due regard has also been paid to the limited time usually 
available. Rather more than 100 experiments, many of 
them of a qualitative nature, are described in the fullest 
detail. About 280 pages. Immediately. 


“Readable” 


Science Books 


A series of admirable introductory volumes by skilful 

teachers, intended for beginners, suitable also for the non- 

specialist in any form. Now ready : 

Cochrane : Readable School Chemistry. 2s. 

Cochrane : Readable School Physics. 2s. 4d. 

Fawdry : Readable School Mechanics. 2s. 4d. 

Saunders : Readable School Electricity. 2s. 6d. 

Muirhead : Readable Physical Geography. 2s. 4d. 

Latter : Readable School Biology. 2s. 6d. 

Watson : Readable School Botany. 2s. 4d. 

Campbell : Readable Physiology and Hygiene. 3s. 6d. 
Each volume is fully illustrated. 


STANDARD CHEMISTRY BOOKS 
Samm: Introduction to Organic Chemistry. 5s. 
ne 


Holmyard : Practical Chemistry. 3rd edition. 4s. 
Holmyard : Qualitative Analysis. Is. 


- Levy : Industrial Chemistry. 15s. net. 


Macnair : Introduction to Chemistry. 11th edition. 
2s. 6d. 

Moureu : Fundamental Principles of Organic Chemistry. 

12s. 6d. net. 

Noyes : Textbook of Chemistry. 12s. 6d. net. 

Oscroft : Inorganic Chemistry. 6th edition. 6s. 

Read : Organic Chemistry. 12s. 6d. net. 

Sinclair and M‘Allister : First Year’s Course of Chemis- 
try. 7th edition. 2s. 6d. 

Smith : Intermediate Chemistry. New edition. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

Smith : Elementary Chemistry. New edition. 5s. 

Taylor : The Discovery of the Nature of Air. 1s. 6d net 

Walker : Inorganic Chemistry. 16th edition. 5s. net. 


Fuller details of the above will be found in the New (1927) Science Catalogue, sent post free on request 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 


For, Mathematics Books see page 376 
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HISTORY 


Mr. D. C. Somervell s 


History 
for British Schools 


VOLUME III 
This volume deals with England during the Georgian and 
Victorian Periods and with the French Revolutionary Wars. 
The whole scheme, says HISTORY, “‘ is well thought out and 
carefully balanced.” 


Volume III ready immediately. | 38. 


State and Commons 
AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY 
Vol. 1. To 148 5. By H. Artsopp, B.A. 2s. 3d. 
Vol. 2. 1485-1832. ByR.B.Mowar, M.A. 2s. 8d. 
Vol. 3. 1832-1921. ByS.S.CaMERON,M.A. 2s. 3d. 


“ A fine series . . . finely conceived and finely executed.” 
EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


Each volume contains a Time Chart. 


Students’ Notes on 
European History 
By J. G. Altham, M.A. 


H.M., MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, SALFORD. 
“ The plan of the book is highly original and crammed with 
valuable material . . . absolutely reliable.” 

SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Special Periods 
of History 
Edited by D. C. Somervell, M.A. 


Latest volumes : 


1327-1399 (British History). By C. G. Wu1tTeFIELp, 
M.A., Haileybury College. 
1515-1598 (European History). By F.C. Haprotp, 
D.S.O., M.A., Perse School. 
“ Each of these little books is admirably written and adapted 
to its subject.” SCOTTISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
12 vols. now ready. With Maps. 2s. each. 


Historical Association 


Messrs. Bell issue for the Association the Annual Bulletin of 
Historical Literature and other pamphlets, the latest being 
No. 69,‘‘ The Study of History in Schools,” by F. C. HAPPOLD, 
D.S.O., M.A. Price 1s. net. 

Full list on request. 


Ed 
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GEOGRAPHY : 


Dr. Wilmore's 


new series of 


Intermediate Geographies 


First volumes : 
The British Empire. By a. witmors, D.Sc. 
The World. By JOHN Murray, M.A. 


A new and thoroughly up-to-date four-year course for 
pupils of 11-15. The numerous sets of questions and 
exercises are a special feature of the books. 


With many maps and diagrams. 1s. 9d. each. 


Explorer Geographies 


The Americas. 3s. 
Africa and Australasia. 3s. 
Europe and Asia. Each 2s. 6d. 


“Present the subject in such a fascinating manner that 
study becomes itself a delightful exploration.” 


TEACHERS’ WORLD. 
Unique double-page illustrations. 


Great Britain and Ireland 
By Dr. Wilmore 


Carefully caters for School Certificate and other examination 
needs, yet has the freshness of treatment which Dr. Wilmore 
employed in his well-known and much praised ‘* Groundwork 
of Modern Geography ” (5th edition, 7s. 6d.). 


Fully illustrated. 4s. 


Readable 
Physical Geography 
By J. A. O. Muirhead, B.A. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE. 


e Eminently readable. If there is a better book on the market 
at the price, dealing with the same subject, we have yet to 
see it.” SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Many illustrations. 2s. 4d. 


Exercises on 
Ordnance Maps 
By C. H. Cox, B.Sc. 


HEADMASTER, UPHOLLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


“The book is excellent and deserves to be widely used in 
schools,” NATURE. 
“ The questions and exercises are exactly of the type to arouse 
interest and provoke thought.” THE A.M.A. 

12 full-page maps. 2s. 


Please write for New History or Geography Catalogues, post free on vequest. 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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B Bell's Latest Books & 


MODERN LANGUAGES : 


Deutsch 


A SCHOOL-CERTIFICATE COURSE 


By J. D. Ellis Williams, M.A. 


SENIOR GERMAN MASTER, BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

“ A sensible, thorough, and extensive course of German 
study. The clearness of the explanations leaves nothing to 
be desired.” SCOTTISE EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


French Grammar 
A THREE YEARS’ COURSE 


By Margaret Kennedy, M.A. 


HEAD OF MOD. LANGS. DEPT., N. KELVINSIDE SCHOOL, GLASGOW, 


Intended for pupils beginning French at the age of rr or 12. 


“ Excellent . . . wonderfully compact, well balanced and 
complete. ... This truly admirable text-book.” 
SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Price 3s. 6d. Parts I and II, 2s. 6d. Part III, 2s. 


Bell’s Modern 
Language Texts 


Edited by A. M. Gibson, M.A. 


HEAD OF MODERN LANGUAGES DEPT., REPTON SCHOOL. 
This new series provides for upper and middle forms first- 
rate texts on which are based sufficient graded exercises to 
reduce the need for independent grammatical exercises to a 
minimum. Now ready: 


Recueil de Contes Modernes. 2s. 6d. 

About : Le Nez d’un Notaire. 2s. 6d. 
Maupassant : Contes Choisis. 3s. 

Meyer: Das Amulet. 3s. 

Prosateurs Contemporains : Contes et Recits. 3s. 


“The editor has contributed to the excellence of the book 
with lavish hand. . . . All that the teacher of a fifth form 
has to do is to take this really interesting compendium in 
his hand, go forth, and conquer.” a.w.a. (on the last volume). 


French Readers 


FOR JUNIORS 


Trente-deux Petits Contes. By Marc Cerri. 
With exercises and vocabulary. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


Aucassin et Nicolette. By Jacguztine ANDRE. 
With exercises and vocabulary. Illustrated. 1s. 3d. 


Memoires d’un Ane. Edited, with exercises 
and vocabulary, by C. P. Le Huray, M.A. 
Illustrated. Is. god. 

QA full list of the many well-known Readers, Courses, 

and Composition Books by Marc Ceppi will be gladly 

forwarded on application. 


CLASSICS 


Bell’s Shorter Classics 
Edited bv H. H. Hardy, M.A. 


HEADMASTER OF CHELTENHAM COLLEGE, 

These volumes contain selected passages worked up into a 

connected narrative by means of summartes in English which 

effectively continue the narrative and yet save time being 

spent in reading long translated passages. Latest additions : 

The Shorter Iliad. Books I-XII. Edited by 
H. H. Harpy. [In the press. 


The Shorter Livy. BooksXXXI-XXXV. Edited 
by A. C. B. Brown, M.A., Marlborough. 3s. 


A First Latin Poetry Book 
By John Elwyn James, M.A. 


H.M. CANTON SECONDARY SCHOOL, CARDIFF. 


A careful selection of the best Latin poetry from Lucretius 
to Boethius. The editor has added an introduction, full 
vocabulary, notes, &c.  Pyice as. 


Livy Book II 


CHAPTERS XXVII-XLVII 
Edited by M. Kean, M.A. 


The latest addition to ‘‘ Bell's Illustrated Classics ” contains 
the chapters set for the School Certificate and Matriculation 
Examinations, 1928, of the Joint Matriculation Board. 
It contains introduction, notes, and full vocabulary. 


Illustrated. Price 2s. 


: ENGLISH i; 


The Queen’s Treasures 
Book of Verse 
Edited by J. Compton, M.A. 


DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, BARKING. 


“ Judicious and felicitous balancing of old with new, 
scrupulous rejection of the second-rate . . . a model of its 
class.’ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

Price 2s. 4d. 


- A First Book of 
Historical Novelists 
Edited by W. Macpherson, M.A. 


This new volume in the well-known Novelist Readers contains 
selections from the works of Lytton and Ainsworth. 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 


Modern Languages, Classics, or English Catalogues post free on request. 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Varia 


Frédéric Mistral is expected in London some time during the 
summer. He is due to lecture at Bedford College. 
s * * 


Messrs. G. Bell & Sons, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 2, 
have forwarded a copy of their Spring Catalogue of Secondary 
and Higher Text-books. New and forthcoming text-books are 
clearly indicated in the lists. 

* s * 


A Debating Team of three students from George Washington 
College, Washington University, arrived in London on Monday, 
May 9, for the purpose of holding debates in universities in this 
country. 

+ * * 

Occasional Paper, No. VI, published in April by the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, contains two papers 
which should specially interest teachers: ‘‘ The Academic 
Standards of the International Federation,” by Lillé Skonhoft, 
and ‘‘ Some Problems of Interchange,” by Reta Oldham, O.B.E. 


* * * 


‘* Broadcasting as a Factor in Primary Education,” is the title 
of a pamphlet (price 4d.) issued by the National Association of 
Schoolmasters. It is provided with a foreword from the pen of 
Lord Burnham. 

* * * 

A portable gramophone, recently auctioned by Dame Madge 
Kendal on behalf of the Music1ANs’ BENEVOLENT Funn, fetched 
£50—or more than seven times its price in the shops. A set of 
“ His Master’s Voice’’ records of Beethoven’s violin concerto 
with Kreisler as soloist—usual price {2 11s.—produced ten 
guineas. 

* + 4% 

The “ Book of the Microcosm ” will be issued on June 1, 1927 
(price 5s.), the gross profits being devoted to Earl Haig’s Fund. 
This publication will be a collection of some of the best work 
that has appeared in “ The Microcosm ” over the period 1914-26, 


and it will contain poetry and prose, reproductions in colour of 
water-colour drawings, pen and ink drawings, etchings, and 
woodcuts. Copies may be obtained from the Editor, City 
Chambers, Leeds. 

* + * : 

An important sub-committee, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Stanley Leathes, chairman of the Civil Service Commissioners, 
‘“ to define the aims of modern language teaching ” and to discuss 
in particular the first three years of the school course in modern 
languages, was appointed at the council meeting at Leeds of the 
Modern Languages Association. Mr. Pegrum will act as convener. 

* * * 

The following catalogues and price lists have been received 
during May: “ Catalogue of Books recommended for School and 
College Prizes and School Libraries,” from Foyle’s Educational, 
Ltd., 121 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2; “ Murby’s Scientific 
List of Books published since January, 1926,” from T. Murby 
& Co., 1 Fleet Lane, E.C.4; “ Nisbet’s Spring List, 1927,” 
from Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 22 Berners Street, W. 1; “ Illustrated 
List of Announcements of Forthcoming Books,” from Methuen 
& Co., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, W.C.2; “ Reference List of Edu- 
cational and General Books,” from George G. Harrap & Co., 
Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

s * * 


A revised edition of the MEMORANDUM ON THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH, issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools, will be published by the Cambridge 
University Press in July. The revision includes very con- 
siderable modificatiens of the original issue, and the Revised 
Memorandum is an up-to-date summary of the methods of 
teaching used in our secondary schools. An important section 
deals with the reading and appreciation of English literature, 
and another treats précis exhaustively. School examinations 
are discussed and a new method of teaching composition through 
story writing by the pupils has been added. The bibliography 
has been enlarged to double its former size. 


Pre-Digestion 
By E. Benson, M.A. 


T is not very easy to reply destructively to the criticism 
that in present-day secondary education the teacher 
too often pre-digests the material which the pupils proceed 
to learn in order to be able to reproduce it on examination 
answer papers. Whatever the causes, there is a danger 
that pupils are not trained themselves to think. It is so 
much easier and more effective, when a certain standard 
must be attained by a fixed date, to provide the learners 
with the appearances of having thought instead of leading 
them to do their thinking at their own pace. The danger is, 
of course, that very valuable parts of real education are 
omitted ; the shadow provides brilliant series of successes 
and certificates, while the substance proves to be wanting 
in later life. 

Preparation for matriculation has rapidly acquired 
some of the leading characteristics of business and trade. 
The teacher prepares the material so carefully beforehand 
that oniy essentials are put before the pupils: there is 
no waste. Everything is in shape and order ready to be 
handed across the counter, so to speak. No time is left for 
rambling, and nothing like enough for discussions and 
diversions. All the effort is subordinated to preparing the 
pupils—they are already “ candidates ’’ to the teacher, 
from the beginning of the school year that ends with the 
matriculation examination—to make a good show when the 
examination comes along. It is the old trouble of pro- 
ducing the appearances of learning, when all the time 
the aim should be the making of men. To have an efficiently 
working mind, endowed with desirable sentiments, is far 
more important for a boy of fifteen or sixteen than to possess 
a certificate testifying to his standard of information 
about a specified number of subjects. 

In the case of the literary subjects the official attitude 
is reflected in the choice of texts set for study. Although 


it is acknowledged, at least, in theory, that an essential 
aim in education is to help each rising generation to cul- 
tivate a critical, truth-seeking frame of mind, yet, where 
the opportunity easily offers itself, as it does in the works 
of Sainte-Beuve, for instance, the examiners and syllabus- 
makers pass over the ideal material and prefer texts of 
mainly historical interest. Boileau’s Art Poétique is 
indeed allowed, but how rarely does the name of the 
greatest of all literary critics appear in lists of set-books ! 
To grasp Sainte-Beuve’s method and to study his appli- 
cation of it, is to receive a training in a sympathetic search 
for truth, founded on patiently acquired kncwledge. 

It may be easier to test the study of ‘‘ Le Cid ” than 
some of the ‘‘ Causeries,” but work spent on the latter, 
without neglecting the former, might well prove more 
profitable to the cultivation of the student’s mind, for 
knowledge would then be in its right place, subservient 
to the growing and developing powers of the mind. 
Voltaire and Diderot also would make profitable reading. 

This leads to a further matter. Our adolescent pupils 
are constantly studying subjects that involve at least a 
background of knowledge affecting theories of art and taste, 
psychology, and philosophy. It is apparently accepted by 
those in high authority, that these advanced course pupils 
are sufficiently mature to cope with at least the elements 
of these things: otherwise such work would not be en- 
couraged. In practice, however, this background is very 
lightly touched upon, or almost entirely omitted. Advanced 
course students in history, for instance, need acquaintance 
with the utilitarian philosophy. In French a knowledge 
of the psychology of the imagination, of day-dreaming, 
and even of hysteria, throws valuable light on the romantic 
authors of the first half of the nineteenth century. Students 

(Continued on page 426) 
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LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
HOUGHTON STREET, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Chairman of the Court of Governors: Rt. Hon. Sir ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND, Bart., M.P. 
Director of the School: Sir WiLLt1aAM H. BEVERIDGE, K.C.B., M.A., B.C.L., LL.D. 
Secretary: Mrs. J. Marr, M.A. 


The School of Economics is a recognized School of the University of London in the Faculties of 
Economics (including Commerce), of Laws, and of Arts (in the subjects mentioned below). 


‘Students are registered as Internal Students of the University, and may proceed to the degree of 
B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Com., LL.B., and the B.A. (with Honours in Geography, History, Anthropology, or 
Sociology, or the Pass degree in Geography), to the Academic Diplomas in Journalism, Geography, 
Psychology, Anthropology, and Sociology and Social Administration; and to higher degrees, such as 
M.A., M.Sc. (Econ.), LL.M., Ph.D., LL.D., D.Lit., and D.Sc. (Econ.). 


Students may specialize in particular subjects without being matriculated students and without 
pursuing a definite degree course. There are special facilities for research students. 


The branches of teaching include Economic History, Law, Politics and Public Administration, Inter- 
national Affairs, Social Science and Administration, Logic, Philosophy, Psychology, Geography, Ethnology, 
Sociology, Commerce and Industry, Banking and Currency, Accounting and Business Methods, Statistics 
and Transport. 


The Library, including the British Library of Political Science, the Cobden Library of International 
Commerce and Peace, the Fry Library of International Law and the Schuster Library of Comparative 
Legislation, is one of the largest in London, and contains many unique items. It is open to all approved 
readers without fee. 


Lectures and classes are given both in the day and in the evening, and degrees may be taken equally 
by day or evening students. 


The composition fee for a degree in Economics or Commerce, is 78 guineas spread over three or four 
years; for a day course in Law, the annual fee is 26 guineas and in Arts about £35. A general compo- 
sition fee of 26 guineas enables students who do not intend to read for a degree to attend lectures 
at the School for one year. 


For evening students considerable reductions in fees are made. 


The fees include privileges of Students’ Common Rooms and Athletic Societies. There is a large 
Athletic Ground at New Malden. 


Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries are awarded annually by examination (about April) under the 
London Intercollegiate Scholarships Board. (For particulars of entrance scholarships application should 
be made to Mr. S. C; RANNER, M.A., Sectetary to the Scholarships Board, The Medical School, King’s 
College Hospital, Denmark Hill, London, S.E. 5.) 


All particulars, and a prospectus, can be obtained free from the Secretary. Intending students for 
the session 1927-28 are requested to register, if possible, early in the Summer Term. 
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of English and French alike need to have ideas as to what 
constitutes a work of art and the significance of changing 
fashions of taste. 

This is a need that is by no means generally fulfilled. 
It is not every teacher of French literature who has studied 
with due care psychology; or every history teacher the 
history and nature of the successive schools of philosophy. 
And how few teachers of any subject have seriously 
studied the history of scientific method and the growth 
of human knowledge and progress ? 

If a work set for study by a sixth form is to be turned 
to a really high educative purpose, these deeper things 
alone can satisfy the demands of the wide-awake pupils. 
They are not interested in contexts, but they are wanting 
to know why “ Macbeth ” is called a work of art, whereas 
the chairs they sit on are not so labelled. It is very impor- 
tant indeed that they acquire a right discrimination 
between, say, the rose-glow world into which we can escape 
for a time with benefit from the hard world of everyday 
reality, and, on the other hand, the rose-glow world in 
which the intense romanticist likes to pass his days, 
shirking as he does the world of hard facts which it is the 
duty of each one of us to face with courage, determination, 
and understanding. 

Pre-digestion appears to be an evil in our present system. 
In the case of advanced work an allied defect would appear 
to be the attempting to deal with subjects that require a 
closer attention to the background than is usually given. 
The provision of non-examinational periods of investi- 
gation into such subjects as architecture, .psychology, 
and philosophy, is one satisfying way. Another is to enlarge 
the scope of the principal subjects so that these foundations 
can be included in the course of study. 

In education it is the intangibles that count most in the 
end. The factors that can be measured—and the elements 
of knowledge most certainly can—inevitably tend to oust 
the others. The greater the need, therefore, to keep a 
vigorous and watchful, restraining hand on the syllabuses 
and examinations. 


Topics and Events 


GERMAN SCHOOLBOYS IN ENGLAND.—Some twenty or so 
German schoolboys from the Cathedral School at Lubeck, near 
Hamburg, a modern secondary school, noted for its experimental 
educational work and for the mystery plays performed by its 
scholars, have last month made a tour of the North of England 
in return for a similar visit to Germany undertaken last year 
by a party of boys from the Castleford Secondary School. The 
boys, who are about eighteen years of age, arrived on May 5, 
and have visited Castleford, Newcastle, York, Leeds, Bradford, 
and Shefheld. At the various towns visited the youthful 
travellers gave German plays, folk-songs, and dances. 

* * * 


‘‘ THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE PRIZE ” COMPETITION, 1927.— 
“The Work of the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes in preparing the 
way for the Federation of a United South Africa’’ has been 
selected as the subject of the essay for this year’s Competition 
for “ The Duke of Devonshire Prize,” of twenty guineas, open 
to the boys of leading public schools. Established in memory 
of Spencer Compton, eighth Duke of Devonshire, first President 
of the British Empire League, the prize is awarded annually by 
the League for the best essay on an Imperial subject. 

+ * * 


DUKE oF YorK’s CAMP.—Four hundred public school and 
industrial school boys have received from H.R.H. The Duke of 
York an invitation to attend his camp which will commence on 
Saturday, July 30, at New Romney, Kent. So successful was 
the method adopted last year of appointing as section leaders 
boys who had attended previous camps, that an extension will 
be made this year. Captain J. G. Paterson, of the Industrial 
Welfare Society, has again been appointed Camp Chief. 

* % * 

ST. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK: ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP.— 
To Commemorate the thirteen hundredth anniversary of the 
School, the Headmaster is offering two additional Entrance 
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Some of CHAMBERS S Newest Books 


THE CITIZEN: A Simple Account 


of how we manage our National and Local 


e By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. 2s. 6d. 


With Preface by Sir W. H. HADOW, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Sheffield. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY OF BRITAIN. *%. 


By A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A., Ph.D. 
With a Foreword ny Pro J. F. REES, M.A., Professor of Commerce 
the University of Birmingham. 
The ‘* Schoolmaster,” March 10, 1927, says: 

“ It is impossible to write anything but praise of a ‘ Social and Indus- 
trial History of Britain,’ by Dr. Ramsay. . . . The comprehensiveness 
of the book is really amazing, and yet every subject touched upon is 
dealt with in a masterly way. . . . Geography, English, and History are 
all inter-related in this volume, and we cannot imagine any book on this 
subject which will be more welcome both to teachers and scholars.” 


Chambers’s 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By T. S. MUIR, M.A., F.R.S.G.S., Geogra er a Royal High 
School, Edinburgh, and J. HAMILTON B »M.A., F.R.S.G5S., 
Lecturer in Geography, Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. 
THE BRITISH ISLES; EUROPE; THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Each, Paper, is. ; Cloth, Is. 3d. 
Just Published : 
FOREIGN LANDS ON TRIBE POER; Paper, Is. 3d. 3 Cloth. 
8. e 
In active preparation : 
(1) ASIA; (2) AFRICA D AUSTRALIA; (3) AMERICA 


Chambers’s 
PERIODIC HISTORIES 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 
Recent additions to the Series : 


Book I. GODS AND HEROES 


By VIOLET BURRY, B.A., Hons. (Lond.). is. 9d. 


Book 1. OLD WORLD EMPIRES 

By VIOLET BURRY, B.A., Hons. (Lond.). 2s. 
In Book I is unfolded the story of the beginning of the world as told by 
the people of (a) the “ Warm South Lands ” (b) the *“ Cold North Lands.” 
In Book II the ancient civilizations which grew up round the Mediter- 


ranean Sea and in the lands to the east of it are briefly and simply 
described. 


Chambers’s 
STEPPING-STONES TO LITERATURE 


Edited by a Former Inspector of Schools. 
Charmingly Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 


New Volume: 
Book IV. TREASURES NEW AND OLD. 2s. 6d. 


Nore.—A valuable series of Questions and Exercises intended to develop 
the pupils’ powers of expression, has been appended to each volume oi 


i series. — 
PRACTICAL CONCENTRIC ARITHMETIG 
Book VII 


Without Answers. Limp Cloth, ts.9d.; Cloth Boards, 2s. 
With Answers. Limp Cloth, 2s.; Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. 
Designed to help pupils entering the various fields of trade and industry, 
and planned so as to enable them to work almost entirely by themselves. 


Chambers’s 
ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING 
For Day and Evening Classes. 1s. 6d. 


By D. MACARA, B.Com., Commercial Master, Aberdeen Intermediate 
Schools. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London & Edinburgh 
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|B ele) ahs 


Prizes. 


T Esavian House the E.S.A. 
Kos has set apart a Bookroom 

which is quiet and comfort- 
ably furnished. Here is stocked a 
comprehensive selection of Books 
bound in leather and other fancy 
bindings ; also a large and varied 
stock of Classical and Current Litera- 
ture in Publishers’ Cloth Bindings 
suitable for special subjects. Expert 
assistants are in attendance and will 
gladly render every possible help in 
the selection of appropriate books. 


JMA hala? 


To enable Principals to select books 
easily the E.S.A. issues : 
Catalogue of Books in Leather Bindings. 
Catalogue of Books in Cloth Bindings, 
also List of Books in both Leather and 
Cloth Bindings offered at very low 
“ Clearance Prices.” 


loda LL) 


The Books in the Catalogues are 
Classified according to Prices and 
Subjects, thus rendering it easy to 
select a book for any given subject 
quickly. Catalogues and Lists 
will be gladly forwarded 
to Principals. 


Li} 


The Educational 


Supply Association Ltd., 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 


171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Chatto & Windus 


THE 
SIMPLE GUIDE 
SERIES 


The first two volumes are now published “ of 
a promising new series, the ‘Simple Guide’ 
books, in which the object is to provide mono- 
graphs neither above the heads of young persons 
nor beneath the attention of intelligent adults. 
Volumes on ‘Painting,’ ‘ Architecture,’ and 
‘English Literature’ are to follow.”—Saturday 
Review. “ All concerned in their production are to 
be congratulated.” — Truth. 


xk 
PREHISTORIC MAN 


b 

KEITH HEN DERSON 
“ He has told the story of primitive humanity 
from the Age of the Super-Apes to the Iron Ages 
with an ease and simplicity of narrative . . . that 
makes his little book as pleasantly entertaining as it 

is informative.” — Truth. 

Fully illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HUMAN BODY 


TREVOR HEATON, M.D. 
“ Dr. Heaton has written here an excellent survey 
of the’ principles of anatomy and physiology, and 
assisted by clearness of diction, a well-planned 
synopsis, and many pertinent illustrations has been 
able to tell a long and complicated story with 
remarkable brevity while maintaining interest 
throughout.” —Lazcet. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus post free upon application. 


SHORTLY 


FLEMISH ART 


A CRITICAL SURVEY 


ROGER FRY 
An amplified form of Mr. Fry’s Queen’s Hall 
lecture on the recent Exhibition “ He is one of 
the best critics Europe has ever produced.” 
—Mr. Antuony Bertram in the Saturday Review. 
Illustrated. 6s net. 


COMPANIONABLE 
BOOKS 


by 
GEORGE GORDON 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Oxford. 


Discussions on great books, from Pepys Diary to 
Kinglake’s Eothen, which will be foliowed in the 
autumn by a further series. 3s. 6d net. 


97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 2 


EUROPE SINCE NAPOLEON 


By ELIZABETH LEvETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Lecturer in Modern History, King’s College, University of London. 
New Edition, Revised and greatly Extended. 
With Maps, 6s, net. 


“ Miss Levett writes clearly and argues with cogency ; her judgment 
is sane, and the book has been carefully planned." — The Spectator. 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


OF BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF 


HISTORY and ENGLISH 


[June, 1927. 


MODERN HISTORY, 1750-1925 


By H. W. Hopces, M.A., F. R.Hist.S. 
Head of the History and English Department, 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. 


With fifteen Maps in colour and numerous Appendices, 
including a Diary of the Great War. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; Late Master of the Modern 


Side in Harrow School; 
College, Oxford ; 


Author of ‘“‘ A Brief Survey of British History,” &c., and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol 
Assistant Master at Eton College. 


With Maps, aime Charts, and Full Index. 764 pp. super crown 8vo, 8s. net. Complete in One Volume. 
In Two Parts, 5s. each net. Part I, B.c. 55-1603; Part II, 1603-1921. 
In Three Sections, 38. 6d. each net ; Section I, B.C. 55-1485 a.p.; Section II, 1485-1714 ; Section III, 1714-1921. 


BRITAIN 


AND HER 


NEIGHBOURS 


CORRELATING HOME AND FOREIGN HISTORY 


With Pictoria iTime-charts in Red and Black 


Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 


General Editors—DAVID FREW, B.A., anb LAURENCE HOGG 
The aim of this series is to provide, in addition to the facts of British history, some broad outlines of the European 
history of which our own forms a part. When this larger background is sketched in, the great events of British history 
are seen in their true relation and assume a new significance. 


New English Texts. 


BLACKIE’S ENGLISH TEXTS 


Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D., 
Headmaster of the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge 
Limp cloth covers. 10d. each. 
Stories from the Mabinogion. Moby Dick; or, The Whale. 
“ Geraint, the Son of Erbin” By HERMAN MELVILLE. 
and “ Killich and Olwen.” Plutarch’s Lives of Themis- 
Passages from the Diary of tocles and Pericles. North's 
Samuel Pepys. 1665-6. Translation. 
The Story of Sir Roger de | Plutarch’s Life of Pompey. 
Coverley. From The Spectator. North's Translation. 
Sintram and his Companions. The Gentle Craft. By THOMAS 
By DE LA MOTTE-FOUQUE. DELONEY. 


Complete List of 125 titles on application. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The price of Bilackie’s English Texts 
has been reduced to 10d. 


THE 


The most widely used Edition of Shakespeare for Examination purposes 


WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


In seven books 


New Ep glich Tex:s for Individual Work. 


THE SELF-STUDY ENGLISH 
TEXTS 


Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 
Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Editor of “ The Self-Study Shakespeare.” 
With Introductions, Essential Notes, and Questions for 
Self-Study. 1g. 6d. each. 
An Essay on Man. ALEXANDER | Four Favourite Poems. The 
POPE. Deserted Village; The Rime of 
The Heroes. CHARLES KINGSLEY. the Ancient Mariner; The Pied 
The Adventures of Ulysses. Piper of Hamelin; and Hora- 
CHARLES LAMB. tius. 
Sir Roger de Coverley. Select | The Song of Hiawatha. HENRY 
Essays from The Spectator. WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
NOTE.—The price has been reduced to Is. 6d. 


General Editor—Pror. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., 
Professor of English Language and Literature inthe University of Manchester; Examiner of English in London University. 
The chief characteristic of this well-known edition is the prominence given to the literary and aesthetic view. The text of each play is accompanied 


by an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, and an Essay upon Metre. The Introduction is divided into clearly marked sections, the 


matter being thus separated from questions of date, authorship, &c. 


iterary and critical 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE holds place as the standard edition for the more advanced study of Shakespeare as literature, and is now universally 
recognized as the best annotated edition for school use. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 28.6d. each. 


A new volume in THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


THE WINTER’S TALE 


Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Honorary Professor of English Literature in the University 
of Manchester, General Editor of “The Warwick Shakespeare.” 


TILLAGE, TRADE, and INVENTION 
An OUTLINE OF INDUSTRIAL HISTORY. 
By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. 
New Edition, with many Test questions for individual study and 16 
full-page Illustrations. 3s. 

A simple account of our Industrial History; of the land and those 
who worked it; of the towns and their trade ; of our industries and their 
expansion: and of the steady widening circle of British commerce. 


Cloth boards. Price 2s. 6d. 


ON THE WRITING OF ENGLISH 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A. 
sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; late Master of the Modern 
Side in Harrow School. 28. 9d. 
“Mr. Warner’s book is the most interesting, the most original, and 
the most stimulating manual of composition we have ever read. .. . 
There is nothing like it in our language. . . .""—Educational Times. 


Prospectus giving full particulars of above Series post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., so OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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A BLACKIE’S BOOKS 


for the Study of FRENCH 


BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH 
TEXTS 


From modern French literature. A series of Continuous Readings from 
Modern French Authors. Printed in large type, with brief Notes, 
Questionnaire, Phrase-list, and Vocabulary. Each volume contains about 
sixty pages, and is furnished with a vocabulary and other teaching aids. 
The texts chosen are either complete short books or are skilfully abridged 
from longer works. Cloth covers, limp, 1s. each. 


A BOOK OF FRENCH PROSODY 


LOUIS M. BRANDIN, Ph.D., M.A., L.-és-L., 
Fielden Pro! essor of French and Romance Philology, University College, 
London, and 
. G. HARTOG, M.A., F.R.S.L,., 
Docteur de rUniversite de pia Examiner in the University of London. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION BY 
IMITATION 


With Exercises in Syntax and in Free Composition. 
By HUBERT BROWN, M.A., 
Royal Naval aer a a Dartmouth. 
8. . 


LE LIVRE ROUGE 


A First Book of French in Coloured Pictures. 
By EFFIE MAGEE, 
Edgbaston High School for Girls, "Birmingham. 
With 16 full-page Coloured a en and many other Illustrations. 


LE LIVRE BLEU 


A Second ae of French in Coloured Pictures. 
y EFFIE MAGEE. 
With 16 Didik Pictures and other Illustrations. 3s. 


BLACKIE’S COPYRIGHT 
FRENCH TEXTS 


A series drawn from contemporary French literature. With Notes 
and Exercises written in French, and Vocabulary. Edited by CHARLES 
ROBERT-DUMAS, Professeur au College de Saint Germain-en-Laye, and 
J. S. NORMAN, M.A., Headmaster of New Beacon School, Sevenoaks. 
In limp cloth covers, 1s. 6d. each 


FRENCH PRACTICE 


FOR GENERAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 
By R. GERALD CATHELIN, B.-és-L. 


Senior Modern Languages Master, Hull Grammar School. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 9d. 


A JUNIOR FRENCH COURSE 


First and Second Years. Published in two volumes by 
E. J. A. GROVES, Lic.-es-L. 
Illustrated by GoRDON BROWNE and other artists. 
First Year, 3s. - Second Year, 4s. 
In reply to the request of the many schools who have adopted phonetics 
in French instruction, a 
PHONETIC TRANSCRIPT, Is., 
has been published of the first lessons of this Author's 
JUNIOR FRENCH COURSE, First Year, 3s. 


STEPS TO THE WRITING OF OF 
FRENCH FREE COMPOSITION 


A Manual of Practice. 
By Miss M. L. HART, Ph.D., 
Ancienne Répétitrice A Anglais à l’École Normale Supérieure de Sèvres. 
Diplôme Supérieur de l'Université z Pana; , L.C.C. Sydenham Secondary 
ool; an 
HARDRESS O'GRADY, 
University of uaa i Goldsmith's College. 
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BLACKIE’S LITTLE FRENCH 
CLASSICS | 


Characteristic selections from well-known French writers, of sufficient 
length to be interesting in themselves, as well as representative, as far 
as possible, of the work of the several authors. Each book consists of 
from 40 to 64 pages, including a biographical and critical note, text, 
and explanatory notes. Certain volumes are issued with vocabulary, 
and a number are poke with questionnaire. Price 6d. each ; 
with Vocabulary, 9d. each. Descriptive prospectus on application. 


LAMPS NEW AND OLD 


A Book of French Unseens for use and other Examinations. 
m 


B. M. NEVILL PERKINS, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Senior Examiner in French ie Tonos University (Matriculation). 
s. 6d. 


A SIMPLIFIED FRENCH READER 


Prepared and Annotated by 
JAMES M. MOORE, M.A. 
Lecturer in French in the University of Edinburgh. 
With nine full-page Illustrations, Notes, and Vocabulary. 
Price 2s. 3 


A FRENCH VOCABULARY 


By MALCOLM W. MURRAY, MA -BAr 
Docteur de l'Université de Lille, Principal French Master, Robert Gordon’s 
College, Aberdeen; and 


EMIL LENTZ, 
Assistant French Master, Robert Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. 
Pott 8vo. Manilla covers. 8d. 


RECUEIL DE POEMES 


Selected by JEANNE MOLMY. 
Lecturer in French, House of Education, Ambleside. 
In two Parts, graduated. Limp cloth covers, 6d. each. 


FRENCH PLAYS 


Carefully edited and presented in readable and serviceable form, 
these plays will be found apr pe suited to the needs of the classroom. 
The series includes examples of all styles, from the classic tra edies of 
Racine to the sparkling comedies of Labiche. Limp cloth covers, 1s. each. 

eli SIS © a 


VICTOR HUGO-LES CHATIMENTS 


SELECTED POEMS. 
Edited by R: H. SOLTAU, M.A., 
Lecturer in French, Leeds University. 

Coth boards, 3s. 6d, 


A PREPARATORY FRENCH 
COURSE 


Based on the Systematic Teaching of French Pronunciation. 


By E. J. A. GROVES, Lic.-es-L., 
Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar School. 
With Illustrations by GoRDON BROWNE, R.I., and JENNY WYLIE. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


EPISODES MEMORABLES DE 
L'HISTOIRE DE FRANCE 


General Editor: Louris A. BARBE, B.A., Officier d’Académie. 

The texts in this series have been drawn from the works of writers of 
acknowledged literary merit, such as Michelet, de Lamartine, Voltaire, 
de Barante, and Henri Martin. Each text is provided with an Intro- 
duction containing such preliminary information as is necessary for the 
adequate understanding of the episode dealt with, and a Vocabulary. 
Cloth covers, limp, Is. each 


Prospectus giving full particulars of above post free on application. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S RECENT BOOKS 


THE OLD WORLD STORY 
By Horace G. Hutchinson, B.A. 


A simple record of the main events of the world’s story 
up to the time that our own country begins to play a part 
in it. It is suitable for pupils of about ten years of age. 
Illustrated. [Just published. 2s. 6d. 


THE GREATEST STORY IN THE 
WORLD 
By Horace G. Hutchinson, B.A. 


I—From the Beginning of History to the Dawn of the 
Christian Era. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Ii1—The Further Story of the Old World (100 A.D. 


1500 A.D.). Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
1II—The Development of the Modern World. (From 
1500 A.D.) Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of EUROPE, 1871-1920 


By D. B. Horn, M.A. 
Assistant in History in the University of Edinburgh. 


This is a Supplement to Sir Richard Lodge's ‘‘ Student’s 
Modern Europe, 1453-1878.” It will also form part of a 
volume (now in the press) covering the period 1789-1920, 
of which the first portion will consist of the last seven 
chapters of Sir Richard Lodge’s book. 4s. 6d. 


LIGHT 
By Vivian T. Saunders, M.A. 
Assistant Master at Uppingham School. 
The requirements of a School Certificate Standard are 
contained in the earlier chapters of this book, while the 
latter part covers the work of Higher Certificate and 


Scholarship Candidates. With numerous diagrams. 
[Just published. 6s. 


BIOLOGY 


By O. H. Latter, M.A. 
The aim of the author is to supply a book suitable for 
use by those who take a course of biology as part of their 
general education. General Science Series. 3s. 6d. 


A FIRST GERMAN BOOK 
By A. E. Orton, B.A., and L. G. Sach, M.A. 


A first-year course for pupils in the lower middle school. 
The lessons are regularly graded and recapitulated. Difi- 
cult irregularities of form have been avoided and each 
lesson introduces one important grammatical point.® 
The course provides, also, a summary of grammar, 
material for translation, and ample exercises and vocabu- 
lary. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION FOR 
MIDDLE FORMS 


By C. L. A. Bonne, B.-és-L., and S. Tindall, M.A. 


This book is intended for pupils who are beginning 
French Composition, and leads up to the standard re- 
quired for Matriculation and School Certificate Exami- 
nations. 2s. 6d. 


WORDS ANCIENT AND MODERN 
By Prof. Ernest Weekley, M.A. 

The author of ‘‘ The Romance of Words ” recounts in 
some detail the lives of a number of words of which the 
etymology and fantastic changes of meaning are of special 
interest. The book embodies the result of researches 
spread over many years, and much of the information it 
contains is quite new. Ss. net. 


A CONCISE 
ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF MODERN ENGLISH 


By Prof. Ernest Weekley, M.A. 

This book is an abridgment of the author's ** Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary of Modern English,” published in 1921. 
The process of shortening has been carried out, not by 
omitting the less common words (for it is usually the 
uncommon word or the neologism that excites legitimate 
curiosity), but by making the explanations as brief as 
possible. 7s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
By Prof. H. C. Wyld. 

A revised edition, completely reset, of this well-known 
book, which has proved of great value for a scientific 
study of the subject upon the lines of modern philological 
method. ‘Ready immediately. 9a. net. 


A BIBLE ANTHOLOGY 
Edited by H. A. Treble, M.A., and G. H. Vallins, B.A. 
A selection of beautiful passages from the Authorized 
Version of the Bible chosen to represent the simplicity 
and vividness of its prose, and to illustrate, in the English 
translation, the main characteristics of its primitive yet 
abiding poetry. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By E. E. Kitchener, M.A. 
A Course for pupils between the ages of 8 and 13, in 
which the mother tongue is treated as a living and spoken 
language. 2s. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


Similar in scope and purpose to the above, but con- 
taining exercises only. Is. 9d. 


CLASSICAL STUDIES 
By J. W. Mackail, M.A., LL.D. 


A collection of lectures, half of which deal with the 
Classics as an element in the higher life of the individual, 
the nation, and the Empire: the remainder illustrate the 
great value of the Greek and Latin masterpieces, both as 
supreme works of art and as aids towards an appreciation 
of the problems and ideals of our own day. 6s. net. 


COMMON-SENSE ECONOMICS 
By L. Le Mesurier. 
A Practical Elementary Book for Schools and General 
Readers. 


“She writes with point and vigour, and has the real teacher’s art 
of drawing her students on to the tackling of difficulties and the explora- 
tion of controversies which no beginner would attempt without very 
skilful guiding.” — Times. 


Third Impression. 6s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 1 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


The series of books by Mr. R. B. Morcan, M.A., M.Litt., Education Officer to the 
Borough of Croydon, detailed below, represents a complete Course in English (for 
every type of school), which has been gradually built up as one new book after 
another has been called for by teachers. 


Their popularity is firmly established, but there must still be many who do not 
know them. 


Teachers who wish to make their acquaintance are invited to write to the publishers, 
specifying which volume or volumes they wish to see, and what number they are 
likely to use if they decide to adopt them. 


The Groundwork of English. This is a complete English Course on modern lines for Preparatory 
Schools and Junior Forms in Secondary Schools, in two parts (Is. 6d. each), each intended to provide material for a 
year’s work. It is interesting and inspiring, and popular with pupil and teacher alike. 


A Junior English Grammar. Each year sees an increased demand for “ the most sensible grammar 
for younger pupils yet published,” as one appreciative user describes it. Others: ‘‘ I have never met with a book which 
made grammar so simple and palatable, and yet at the same time laid the foundations for a study of other languages so 
successfully.” ‘‘ The entertaining character of the sentences and verses is a great asset.” ‘‘ The most appetizing school 
grammar I know.” 2s. 


A Senior English Grammar. In writing this book, the authors (R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., and 
H. A. Treble, M.A.) have made it their prime ot ject to present in a brief and interesting form the laws upon which our 
present-day Standard English is based : in so doing they have not neglected to trace the connexion between modern words 
and expressions and the earlier English forms from which they have been derived: while resemblances to French and 
Latin idioms, and notable divergences therefrom, have been deliberately emphasized. 3s. 6d. 


A Higher Course of English Practice. This book has been written to supply the coping stone, 
so to speak, to the English Course detailed by Mr. Morgan. It aims at providing those who have reached the standard 
of the Final School Leaving Examination and University Matriculation with the materials requisite for a knowledge of the 
history of our native tongue, the acquirement of correct expression, and an appreciation of the somewhat elusive components 
of good style. Every chapter has been based on a long experience of pupils’ difficulties and frailties. 3s. 6d. 


English Words and their Uses. This The Elements of Grammar. part I of 


little book consists of the first four chapters of ‘‘ A Higher Morgan’s “ Junior English Grammar.” It is complete 
Course of English Practice.” 1s. in itself and contains a summary and a series of test 
questions. 1s. 


Exercises in English Grammar. a Exercises in the Elements of English 


companion to Morgan’s “ Junior English Grammar.” 
It can be used either independently or as a supplement Grammar. Part I of Morgan’s “ Exercises in 
to the parent book. 1s. 9d. English Grammar.” Is. 


MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


Edited by R. B. Lattimer, M.A., and R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. 


By judicious abridgment the editors have endeavoured to make a collection of interesting and instructive reading 
material from books not usually accessible (owing to the restrictions of copyright) to the great reading public in our 
schools. Each volume is illustrated and contains an introduction, glossary, and a number of questions on the text. 


TALES OF DISCOVERY AND TRAVEL SCOTT'S LAST EXPEDITION 
A series of extracts, describing incidents of travel and Extracts from the Personal Journals of Capt. R. F. 
discovery during the past century, given in the authors’ Scott, R.N. With 21 Illustrations and Map. 1s. 9d. 
own words. Illustrated. 1s. 9d. 
ADVENTURES IN BRITISH SPORT THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
A volume comprising chapters representative of British By A. Conan Doy_Le. With Frontispiece. 1s. 9d. 


Sport, culled from the books of various authors. Illustrated. 
1s. 9d. THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT 


GLIMPSES OF ANIMAL LIFE Round the World after Sperm Whales. By FRANK T. 
Sketches illustrative of the many sides of Natural His- BuLLen. With a Chapter on Modern Whaling by Dr. 
tory study. Illustrated. 1s. 9d. J. Travis JENKINS. Illustrated. 1s. 9d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 1 
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Scholarships. These are for boys who were under fourteen on 
January 1, 1927. Owing to the omission of the italicized word in 
earlier announcements some confusion has arisen. 

* * * 


SURFACE TENSION.—In the April issue of Science Progress, 
Mr. N. K. Adam concludes his review of this subject, the first 
part of which appeared in the previous issue of this periodical. 
He describes first the methods which are now used in studying 
the structure of surface films. In one, the force acting on a float 
which separates one end of a film-covered surface of water from 
a clean surface is measured, and it can be shown that the surface 
pressure is two-dimensional osmotic pressure. If there is 
appreciable solubility or volatility in the film, the surface 
pressure is found from measurements of the surface tension of 
the surface and of the pure liquid. Series of measurements of 
surface tension at varying concentrations gives a measure of 
the area per molecule in the absorbed film. Many organic sub- 
stances have been investigated by these methods and the results 
have given information on the orientation of molecules in surface 
films, the force-fields around the molecules, and related topics. 
In another article in the same issue of Science Progress, 
Dr. E. C. Stoner, of the University of Leeds, gives a brief survey 
of ‘‘ Recent Developments in Magnetism,” concluding with 
remarks on the progress which has been made possible by the 
introduction of the idea of the spinning electron and of the 
new quantum mechanics. 

$ * * 


CINEMATOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN.—The London 
County Council has sanctioned the use of its school organization 
in order that displays of films suitable for schools and clubs 
may be given at the Kingsway Hall, London, during the forth- 
coming winter and spring terms. The displays will be given by 
the British Instructional Films, Limited (Telephone: Kingston 
4491 and 4492), and will take place on Saturday mornings. Six 
programmes will be arranged. Eighty per cent of the films 
shown will be British. Two will deal with geography, industry, 
or natural history; a short “ pictorial newspaper ” will also 
probably be shown as well as a long special “ feature ” film of 
literary or dramatic merit. Teaching notes upon the films will 
be sent to all schools. This is the first time that a children’s 
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programme, both amusing and instructive, has been drawn up 
on a fairly large scale by the London Education Authority in 
consultation with its teachers and the cinema industry. It is 
believed that the displays will provide a real test for gaining 
information on the response of London school children to films 
which are not so sensational or undesirable as many of those of 
foreign origin. The general direction of the programme is 
being entrusted by the British Instructional Films to Mr. G. 
Kirkham Jones, a London Headmaster (Telephone: Streatham 
4413), who has had experience of the successful displays organized 
by the Public Amenities Committee of Battersea. 


x 2 * 


STUDENTS’ TouR TO SOUTH AFRiIcA.—During the last two 
years over 200 South African students have been received by 
students in Europe. In return for the hospitality shown to its 
members the National Union of South African Students has 
invited a number of European students to visit their country 
this summer. The tour will last thirteen weeks and will cover a 
distance of 14,000 miles. The arrangements in this country are 
in the hands of the Travel Department of the National Union 
of Students of England and Wales, and the cost of the tour is 
approximately £73 and includes steamship passage, board, 
accommodation, travel, and excursions in South Africa, accident 
insurance and baggage insurance up to £30. Students will leave 
Southampton on July 8 by R.M.S. Armadale Castle (Union Castle 
Line), arriving in Cape Town on July 25 where a week will be 
spent. From Cape Town the tour will proceed to Oudtshoom, 
visiting the Ostrich Farm and famous Cango Caves, Port Eliza- 
beth, Grahamstown, Bloemfontein, Durban, Maritzburg, Pre- 
toria, Johannesburg, Potchefstroom, returning to Cape Town 
on September 2. There will then be a free period during which 
students will be able to make private visits to relatives or friends 
or private hospitality can be arranged. The Travel Department 
of the National Union of South African Students, in collaboration 
with the Tours Department of the South African Railways, is 
also arranging an excursion to the Victoria Falls for this last 
fortnight, the inclusive cost to be £14. Application should be 
made to the Travel Secretary, The National Union of Students, 
3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C. 1. 

(Continued on page 436) 


details will be of interest: 


Director of Music, Malvern College. 


and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall. 
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“ It is a very great mistake, in considering the life of a modern schoolboy, to limit 
oneself to the subjects which he studies in school, and a series of articles on ‘ Work 
and Play out of School’ may have, and I hope will have, a most valuable effect both 
in calling attention to what is being done already, and in suggesting fresh methods 
by which these activities can be further extended and more profitably guided.” 


Rev. C. A. ALINGTON, D.D., Headmaster of Eton. 


“Work AND PLAY OUT or SCHOOL” 


These Articles deal with the organization of the particular type of pursuit, 
its connexion with the School, its educational value, and its value as a leisure 
hour recreation. 


A preliminary list of Articles will be found on page 321 (May, 1927). The following additional 
MUSIC. Vocal, Instrumental, Orchestral, will be. by F. A. SHERA, M.A., Mus.M., F.R.C.O., 


WIRELESS. By Miss W. J. E. Moure, Latymer School. 
DRAMA. By Miss Ersıe Focerty, L.R.A.M., Principal of The Central School of Speech Training 


PADIA BUELL 
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The Romantic Movement in German 


Literature 
Illustrative Texts—Prose and Verse. Selected 
and annotated by K. Breul, M.A., Litt.D., Ph.D. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. Probably 7s. 6d. net. 


Spoken French 
A Phonetic Manual. By Kr. Nyrop. Translated 
by G. Noel-Armfield. Illustrated. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


Everyday Sentences in Spoken English 
By H. E. Palmer, author of ‘‘ English Intonation,” 
&c. Revised and expanded with orthographic 
transcription by F. G. Blandford, M.A. 

Cr. Svo, cloth. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. (Post. 4d.) 


A Dictionary of English Pronunciation 
With American Variants. (In Phonetic Tran- 
scription.) By H. E. Palmer, J. V. Martin, and 
F. G. Blandford. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth. (Postage 6d.) 


Systematic French Dictation 
In conjunction with Pronunciation Exercises. By 
B. Yandell, Clifton College. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. Teachers’ Book, 3s. 6d. net. 
Pupils’ Book, ts. 6d. (Postage 3d.) 
Graded as to difficulty for all stages up to School Certificate 
Standard. 


Whatsoever Things are Lovely... 
Think on These Things ° 

By E. Vera Pemberton. Author of “ Follow the 
Christ,” &c. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
The idea underlying all of these studies is to present a series of 

beautiful thoughts which bear on the devotional life and which 

have been enshrined in beautiful words by writers of ancient and 

modern times. For Bible Classes and Study Circles. 


Stories from the Bibie in Dialogue 
By Rev. Alfred Clegg. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth. 6s. net ; sewed, 4s. 6d. net.( Postage 6d.) 
Arranged for Schools, Bible Classes, and Study Circles. 


A Study of Races in the Ancient Near 


East 
By W. H. Worrell, Lecturer in Semitic languages, 
Columbia University, U.S.A. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. (Postage 8d.) 
An ethnological and linguistic study. 


Prayers for a One-Year Old 


By John 8. Hoyland. 
Cr. 8vo, sewed. Probably 2s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 
Prayers by the author of ‘‘ Prayers for use in an Indian College,” 
and ‘‘ The Fourfold Sacrament,” &c. 


Spiritual Gravitation 


By Alice Dew-Smith. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. (Postage 3d.) 
The author in a very brilliant essay attempts to show that there 
isa ‘spiritual ” as opposed to a ‘' physical ” gravitation at work 
in the universe. 


Church Music Reform 
By John Newton. Author of ‘ Don'ts for Church 
Organists,” &c. 

F'cap 8vo, cloth. Is. net. Postage 2d. 


The name of the author is sufficient to ensure that the book is 
forceful, aggravating, and yet pleasantly written. 


5s. net. 


Cambridge University. An Episodical 


History 
By Arthur Gray, Master of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. 
Roval 8vo, cloth. 15s. met. (Post. gd., Foreign, 1s. 2d.) 


The illustrations have been very carefully chosen, including 
ten full-page colour reproductions from Ackermann's ‘ History 
of Cambridge University,” several unusual prints, and a number 
of photographs. 

“ A really entrancing book.’’— Punch. 


Rhymes of the River and other Verses 
By R. E. Swartwout. 

Cr. 8vo, boards. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 
Verses in lighter vein by the Editor of The Granta. 


The Himalayan Letters of Gypsy Davy 


and Lady Ba 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 15s. net. (Post. gd., Foreign, is.) 


The record of fifteen months’ gypsving in some state, in the 
High Himalaya. There are also three original and charming 
maps. 

“ A pleasant and unusual volume.”’—Saturday Review. 


An Asian Arcady 
The Land and Peoples of Northern Siam. By 
Reginald le May, M.R.A.S. 

Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. net. (Post. gd., Foreign, ts. 2d.) 
With a coloured frontispiece, many illustrations, 
and several useful maps. 


“ Reads less like a record of travel than a romance, and some- 
times like a fairy tale.” — New Statesman. 


Pariiamentary Logic 
By Rt. Hon. William Gerard Hamilton (“ Single 
speech Hamilton ’’). With an introductory essay 
and notes by Courtney Stanhope Kenny, Emeritus 
Downing Proféssor of the Laws of Engtand. 
Sm. Cr. 8vo, cloth (shortly). Probably 6s. net. 
No. 1 of ‘' The Reprints ” Series. 


The summary of the forty years’ parliamentary experience of an 
acute and assiduous observer. 


The Statesman 
An ironical treatise on the art of succeeding. By 
Sir Henry Taylor (1834). With an introductory 
essay by Harold J. Laski, Professor of Political 
Science, University of London. 
Sm. Cr. 8vo, cloth (shortly). Probably 6s. net. 
No. 2 of “ The Reprints ” Series. 


Sir Henry Taylor explains in detail the art of the administrator 
from the day he enters office to the day he leaves it. 


Transactions of the Medico-Legai 


Society 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


Sesston 1925-1926. 
(Postage 6d.) 

Jointly edited by Gerald M. Slot, M.D., M.R.C.P., 

D.P.H., and Everard Dickson, of Gray’s Inn and 


the Midland Circuit, barrister-at-law. 


Powers of Attorney 
MANUAL OF THE LAW AND PRACTICE. 
Issued by the Council of the Chartered Institute 
of Secretaries. 

Demy 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. (Postage 6d.) 


This Manual explains the law relating to powers of attorney in 
its present form. It should be of use to legal practitioners, 
business men, bankers, and secretaries of companies who are 
constantly faced with difficulties of drafting and of interpretation. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., CAMBRIDGE 


And of all Booksellers 
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q ENGLISH 


THE GATEWAY TO ENGLISH 

By H. A. Treble and G. H. Vallins. Four books 
graded for use in the normal four-year course of 
secondary schools. 

Book I. First Steps in Grammar and Expression. 2s. 

Book II. Treating of Grammar and the Simple Essay. 28. 6d. 
Book III. The Essentials of Formal Composition. 28. 6d. 
Book IV. Style in Composition. (Shortly.) 


THE CLARENDON READERS IN 


LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 
Edited by F. C. Smith. Book I. With 32 illustrations. 
2s. 6d. 


The Journal of Education:-—‘* This series is designed to meet a demand 
that the ‘ continuous ’ reading of English prose, which is usual when 
once the preparatory stage is passed, should be supplemented from 
time to time by reading of a more varied character. The special 
feature of the new ‘ readers ' is the inclusion of scientific and infor- 
mative passages, as well as historical pieces, legends, and poems. 
The editor’s name is a guarantee that everything is of the best 
quality and at the same time adapted to its purpose.” 


q DIVINITY 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 


By G. Carter. A new illustrated edition. 2s. 6d. 
Narrated for the most part in the words of the Bible, 
with occasional notes. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 


HEBREW KINGDOMS 


By T. H. Robinson. With 51 illustrations, 3 maps, 
and 2 plans. 4s. 6d. net. (‘The Clarendon Bible.’) 


q HISTORY 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE 
By R. B. Mowat and I. L. Plunket. With 139 illus- 
trations. In blue cloth with gilt lettering. 8s. 6d. net. 
In two Parts: Europe» in the Middle Ages, by 
I. L. Plunket, 4s. 6d. net, Europe and the Modern 
World, by R. B. Mowat ; 4s. 6d. net. 


A NEW HISTORY OF GREAT 


BRITAIN 
By R. B. Mowat. With over 400 illustrations. ros. 6d. 
net. In Parts: | 

I. Roman Conquest to Death of Elizabeth. 3s. 6d. 

II. Accession of James I to Treaty of Vienna. 38. 6d. 
III. Treaty of Vienna to 1924. 4s. 
Also in numbered Sections : 
l. 55 B.C.—A.D. 1485. 28. 6d. Ta. $5 B.C.—A.D. 1714. 48. 6d. 
2. 1485-1714 38. 2a. 1485-1815 58. 
3. 1688-1815 385. 3a. 1688-1924 6s. 


4 SOURCE BOOK OF WELSH HIS- 


TORY 
By M. Salmon. With 5 maps and illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
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q GEOGRAPHY 


CLIMATE AND GEOGRAPHY 
By O. F. R. Howarth. 1s. 6d. net. 


The object of this book is to supplement where desirable the 
sections on climate in geographical text-books. A few tables of 
mean temperature and rainfall are given at the end in illustration 
of points in the text and for use in the plotting of curves. 


THE CERTIFICATE GEOGRAPHIES 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. By O. F. R. Howarth. 
With 64 maps and diagrams. 2s. 6d. 


AFRICA. By E. Lewin. With 49 diagrams. 3s. 


NORTH AMERICA. By C. Matheson. With 94 
maps and diagrams. 3s. 6d. 


q FRENCH 


THE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH 
SYNTAX 
By C. F. M. Adie. ts. net. 


The Articles: Adjectives ; Adverbs; Pronouns ; Cases; The 
Verb 7 Negatives ; Some Confusing Words and Phrases ; List 
of Irregular Verbs ; Index. 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
SERIES 


Edited with introductions, notes, list of idiomatic 
expressions, vocabularies, and glossary. 
SI LE GRAIN NE MEURT. By André Gide. Edited 
by Z. F. Boyson. 18. 6d. net. 
LA BÛCHE. By Anatole France. Edited by Y. F. Boyson. 
18. 6d. net. 
RIQUET. By Anatole France. Edited by Y. F. Boyson. 
ts. 6d. net. 
DIFFERENT SOUVENIRS DE JEUNESSE. By 
Anatole France. Edited by X. F. Boyson. 18. 6d. net. 
LE LIVRE DE MON AMI. By Anatole France. Edited 
by J. F. Boyson. 28. net. 
SELECTIONS FROM MARCEL PROUST. Edited 
by de V. Payen-Payne. 18. 6d. net. 
GENS QUI PASSENT. By Paul Margueritte. Edited by 
Prof. F. C. Green. 18. 6d. net. 
PECHEUR D'ISLANDE. By Pierre Loti. Edited by 
J. Senior, 28. net. (Shortly.) 


LES CONTES DE MINNIE 


By André Lichtenberger. Edited, with introduction, 
by J. G. Anderson. (‘Oxford Junior French 
Series.”) 1s. 3d. 


CONTES DU MOYEN AGE 
Edited by T. B. Rudmose-Brown. (t Oxford Junior 
French Series.’) 1s. 3d. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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q LATIN 


REDDENDA MINIMA 
By T. K. E. Batterbury. With a full vocabulary. 2s. 


Simple examples of ordinary Latin constructions. Slightly harder 
examples. Simple hints on Translation. Twenty-five continuous 
pieces. 


EXTRACTS FROM LIVY 


By H. Lee-Warner and T. W. Gould. With notes, 
maps, and vocabularies. A new edition revised by 
E. N. Gardiner and illustrated. In three Parts. Each 
Is. gd. 


Part I. The Caudine Disaster. Part II. Hannibal’s Campaign in 
Italy. Part III. The Macedonian War. 
The three Parts bound together in one volume. 4s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ROMAN 
HISTORY, LITERATURE, AND 
ANTIQUITIES 

By 4. Petrie. With 64 illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


The Journal of Education:—“ This small volume of 126 pages, excel- 
lently illustrated, provides in bricf a valuable guide to first knowledge 
of Roman History, the Roman Republican Constitution, Roman 
military organization, religion, language, and literature. It should 
be in the hands of every boy and girl whose studies include Latin.” 


q GREEK 


AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAM- 
MAR AND GREEK EXERCISES 
By Rev. E. E. Bryant and E. D. C. Lake. 4s. 


q MATHEMATICS 


A PRIMER OF ARITHMETIC 
By F. M. Marzials and N. K. Barber. 3s. 6d. net. 


A course designed to give entrants to Secondary and Public 
Schools a thorough grounding in the principles of arithmetic. 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By E. R. Pigrome. Books I and II, with detachable 
answers. Is. each. 

The chief aim of these books is to encourage from the beginning 
shortened methods of working wherever practicable, to reduce 
the number of rules and arithmetical processes to a minimum ; 
and above all to cultivate in the pupil a reasonable, and net a 
mechanical attitude towards each problem. 


A PRIMER OF GEOMETRY 


By W. Parkinson and A. J. Pressland. 4s. 6d. And 
in two Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 

Based on the recommendations of the Report on the Teaching of 
Elementary Geometry issued by the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters in conjunction with the Educational! Institute 
of Scotland and the Assistant Mistresses’ Association. 
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A SECOND GEOMETRY BOOK 
By J. Davidson and A. F. Pressland. 2s. 6d. net. 


This book is a sequel to the above volume, and deals with solid 
Geometry. 


q SCIENCE 


A NEW EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
By J. G. Frewin. With many diagrams. Part I. 
1s. 6d. net. Part II. 1s. 6d. net. (Shortly.) 


The Scottish Educational Journal :—‘The object aimed at is to 
interest the pupils, and the method adopted is designed to avoid 
monotony by changing the type of work each term. . . . A most 
interesting little book. Young teachers in search of a syllabus will 
find this a very valuable guide.’ 


INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE 


By J. B. Hart. With 19g illustrations. 
Sections I-IV, 2s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 
ZOOLOGY 
By W. J. Dakin. With 252 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


net. 
A guide to the study of Animal Biology correlating Function and 


Structure. It is designed to cover the syllabuses for the Higher 
School Certificates and the First M.B. Examinations. 


CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


By C. L. M. Brown. (‘The World’s Manuals.’) 
2s. 6d. net. 


A brief history by a professional hand of the developments of 
aeronautics from the beginnings to 1914. 


MODERN ASTRONOMY 


Its Rise and Progress. By H. Macpherson. With 26 
illustrations. 6s. net. 


The author takes in turn each of the various subjects of astronomy 
—+.g. the Moon, the Planets, the Sun, Nebulae, and details in a 
series of chapters the progress of inquiry and the acquisition of 
knowledge about each of these departments of astronomical 
curiosity. The book brings the history of astronomy as a strict 
science up to the present day, and explains how the latest advances 
in mathematics, physics, instrument making, and methods of 
observation have widened and deepened our knowledge of the 
Universe. 


STARS AND ATOMS 
By 4. S. Eddington. With 11 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


Prof. Eddington describes, in a manner that can readily be under- 
stood by the young student, the recent investigations into the 
mass, heat, and internal constitution of the stars, comparing 
with them the latest theories of atomic structure. 


4s. net. 
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THE Tora EcLIPsE.—The following guides have been written 
in simple non-technical language for use in schools. Clear and 
easily-grasped diagrams are given in both. The Daily Telegraph 
Guide is a handbook of some sixty pages, written by 
Mr. W. G. Bell, F.R.A.S., and published by Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street (price 1s.). The Colwyn Bay 
Information Bureau Pamphlet on the Eclipse (seven pages) can 
be obtained from the Bureau (price 2d. or 6s. per 100, post free). 
The Joint Permanent Eclipse Committee and the Royal Irish 
Academy are conducting observations of the eclipse at the Old 
Marine Telegraph Station, situated in the Colwyn Bay district. 


* * * 


ANGLO-AUSTRIAN COMMITTEE FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS.—The above Committee, the forma- 
tion of which was announced in our March issue, is working 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. G. R. Parker and with an Execu- 
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tive Committee composed of Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, Miss F. M. 
Forrest, Mr. N. F. Grant, Miss M. C. Hermes, Mr. T. R. Ponsford, 
Mr. F. Renfield, and Mr. A. E. Twentyman. The Executive 
Committee is anxious not only to receive applications from those 
wishing to visit Austria but to hear from any one willing to 
receive an Austrian teacher or student in this country during the 
next few months. There are many Austrians anxious to come to 
England for short periods (two or three months) and the Com- 
mittee hopes to be able to arrange for their reception in families 
on the “ au-pair ’’ system, or, if this is not possible, for purely 
nominal charges for board and lodging. English students and 
teachers of German can considerably improve their knowledge 
of the language by receiving a foreign visitor for a month or 
two during their summer vacation. Any one interested in the 
scheme is asked to communicate with Miss M. A. Challen, 
Secretary of the Anglo-Austrian Committee, 29 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the May Competition is awarded to 
“ Assonance,” proxime accessit, ‘‘ Semper Fidelis.” 

The winner of the April Competition is Miss Josephine 
Ewing, 13 Oxford Road, Cambridge. 


We classify the forty-five versions received as follows : 

Class I.—Assonance, Semper Fidelis, Borderer, Blackheath, 
Elfrida, Tula, J. E. M., Lacy, Rain-water, 
Hibernia, Marsyas, E. P. S., Copt, Mike, Urbanus, 
S. A. M., Agricola, Holly, 328, Beetle, Tishy, 
Ladon, Bodley, Nemo, G. M. F. 

Class II—Anna Knowles Merrit, R. A. D., J. E. Butie, 
H. S. W., J. S., Cadwal, Camilla, Speaker, 
G. G. M., It, M. M., Petit Pierre, J. G. R., 328 
(version II), R. P., Nurkur, Fan, Aspirant, 
M. L. H., Marsouin. 


CE QUE Dit La PLUIE, BY JEAN RICHEPIN 


M’a dit la pluie: “ Ecoute 
Ce que chante ma goutte, 


Ma goutte au chant perlé.” 
Et la goutte qui chante 
M’a dit ce chant perlé : 

Je ne suis pas méchante 
Je fais mûrir le blé. 


Ne sois pas triste mine ! 
J'en veux à la famine. 

Si tu tiens a ta chair, 
Bénis l’eau qui t’ennuie 
Et qui glace ta chair ; 

Car c'est grace à la pluie 
Que le pain n’est pas cher. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ ASSONANCE ” 


Oh! listen, said the rain, 

And hear the story plain 

My pearly raindrops tinkle, 
(Continued on page 440) 
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And thus to me their song of short lines, short words, a patter of t’s and p’s and a 

Was borne with pearly tinkle ; few liquid 1’s. 

ae do the world no wrong, We should like to quote a number of entries, but must be 
NE EECCA CEOPS We S PELNE, content with a few pleasing selections : 


Put down that scowling mask Never make a sorry face ! 

If body’s food you ask ; Famine from the door I chase. 

Thin famine hates our patter, If you love your body so, 

Ah! better bless, not scold, You should bless the tiresome rain, 

Yes, bless the icy patter Whether it strikes chill or no; 

That nips vour blood with cold ; (“ Senfper Fidelis.’’) 


Cheap bread is no small matter. Look not so sad, for we 


This month brought us two reasons for satisfaction, first, Sas ie on BER . 
the number of readers attracted by the simplicity of this ite to you De aear 


: Ble rater, th h i i 
little poem, and second, the excellence of the versions And thouph en et ee 


submitted. For ‘tis the gracious rain 
When so many competitors attain such a high standard, Keeps bread from being dear. 
classification becomes no easy matter, and this month we (“ Borderer.”’) 
have, broadly speaking, grouped in Class I all those who The rain said to me: “ Hear 
followed closely the general scheme of the original, and in What sings my pearl-drop clear, 
Class II those whose versions were more of the “ after Jean My drop with song so sweet.” 
Richepin ” type. No version justified a Class III. And then the drop to me 


Sang thus in accent sweet : 


The prize was closely contested by the many clever l'm not unkind to thee, 


versions that faithfully adhered to both metre and rhyme I ripen all thy wheat. 

scheme, but “ Assonance ” won first place by the artistry (“ Blackheath.”) 
with which he reproduced the patter of raindrops. In all 
true poetry there is a tendency, not only to write beautifully 
about a subject, but also to suggest that subject by typical 


I heard the rain say: “ Listen, 
Mv singing pearl-drops glisten ; 
The song they sing is sweet— ”’ 


sounds. This tendency crops up everywhere and almost And every drop was singing 
unconsciously. Take, for instance, a line of Tennyson : In pearl-like cadence sweet, 
“ Each of us fought as if hope for the garrison hung but “ We mean no evil, bringing 


him Rich harvest to the wheat.” 
on im l l (“ Elfrida.”’) 
the idea of struggle is enhanced by the faint suggestion of Be not so full of woe, 


panting subtly conveyed by the recurrence of the letter h. Starvation is my foe. 
Similarly Richepin’s little shower poem is not merely a _ If life to you is dear, 
truism prettily stated, it is a little flurry of rain composed (Continued on page 442) 
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PRACTICAL EXERCISES 
MATRICULATION HISTORY 


By W. T. WILLIAMS, M.A., F. ADAMS, B.A., 


AND 


S. H. McGRADY, M.A., 


AUTHOR OF ‘' A DIGEST OF BRITISH HISTORY," “ A NOTEBOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY,” &c. 


ENGLISH 


Part I. 1066—1485. 
Part II. 1485—1688. 


HISTORY 


Part III. 1688--1815. 
Part IV. 1815—1914. 


Each Crown Ato. (74 x 10 inches) consisting of about 40 pages, printed on drawing paper 


and bound in manilla covers. 


Original, scientifically arranged and_ sufficiently 
diverse in scope, the Exercises constitute a medium 
through which the essential facts governing events and 
movements in history—whether of primary or second- 
ary importance—can be ascertained. Each page con- 
tains a chart or diagram for completion by the pupil 


Prices to be announced later. 


on the page itself, and, in addition, a number of supple- 
mentary exercises bearing upon the particular subject 
under consideration. Thus, by working through the 
books, not only is a systematic study of the periods 
ensured, but the pupils become familiar with the 
type of question set in the modern history examination , 


Copies will be sent for inspection when ready, if desired. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


1000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. 33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
ae Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 
ers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
a e Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 500,000 copies 
sol 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
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Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS oontaining 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
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other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
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Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
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Then bless the cooling rain 
E’en though its chill you fear, 
For thanks are due the rain 
That bread is not too dear. l 
(“ Tula.”) 
Frown not on us in rage ! 
With famine war we wage. 

If life to thee is sweet. 
Bless thou the shower as gain, 

Though cold its drops may beat ; 
For thanks ’tis to the rain 

That ye cheap bread may eat ! 

(J. E. M.”) 


Be not, then, sad of face, 
We famine seek to chase ; 
And if your life you prize, 
Tho’ rain should chill vou thro’, 
Give thanks instead of sighs. 
(“ Lacy.” ) 
“ Listen,” the rain kept calling, : 
“ To the song of my drops a-falling— 
My song of pearl-drops born.”’ 
And the rain sang on, pursuing 
Her song of pearl-drops born : 
“I joy not in misdoing, 
I ripen all the corn.” 
(“ Rain-water.’’) 


“ Listen,” said the rain to me, 
“ What my raindrop sings to thee, 
Sings his pearly song of rain— ”’ 
And the raindrop sang to me, 
Sang his pearly song again : 
“Iam not unkind or wrong, 
For I nourish corn and grain.” 
(“ Hibernia.’’) 


We cannot refrain from giving in entirety ‘ Beetle’s’” 
clever version, with its odd suggestions of Anglo-Saxon 
metre and Thomas Hood : 
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“ Hark,” said the rain to me, 
“ Hark to the melody 

Sung by my drops for you, 
Music most exquisite 

Made by my drops for you : 
Kindly and good is it, 
Rip’ning the crops for you. 


“ Scowl not so heavily, 
Famine’s my enemy ; 

Are flesh and blood to you 
Dear ? So is rain, though it 
Freezes your blood for you, 
For you owe thanks to it 
That there is food for you.” 


Also the same poem translated into “ Anna Knowles 
Merritt’s ” extensive vocabulary : 
To me from the shower a whisper : 
“ List to my lyric lisper, 
My crystal with pearly song.” 
In liquid notes the raindrop 
Sent me its pearly song: 
“ These tears upraise the corn-crop 
They do the world no wrong. 


‘* Chase mien of lamentation ! 
No friend of mine starvation. 
Lov’st thou the weal of flesh ? 
Then bless the shower that vexes 
And shivers cherished flesh ; 
Thanks to these glistening pixies 
‘Tis free from hunger’s mesh. 


“ Blackheath ” asks for the date of Richepin’s death; 
we are not sure of the day, but the month was December, 
1926. z 

Will “ 328°’ please remember that he may send in as 
many versions as he likes, but each one should be accom- 
panied by a coupon ? 

(Continued on page 444) 
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in teaching elocution, its value should be great to teachers and 
students.” —Tceachers’ Times. 
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Elocution for Teachers and 


Students 


4s. 6d. 
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By CHARLES C. BOYD 


“It is full of good, fresh examples of jargon, ambiguity, &c., from 
modern writers.” — Times. 


“A fascinating little book . 
this subject.''—-School Gwardian. 


Second Impression. 2s. 
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1714-1920 


By E. A. BELL, M.A., 
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CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Seascale, Cumberland. 


Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing, and sunny. 


(On the Board of Education List of 
Efficient Schools.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 
riding, safe bathing. 


Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus. 


ONTAINEBLEAU,”’ Manor Road, 


Bournemouth.—For daughters of gentle- 
folk who desire a school strongly recommended by 
parents for very happy life, individual care and 
character-training of future home-muakers, as well as 
first-rate teaching in class, Gymnasium, and on 
Games ground. Juniors, 8-14; Seniors, 14-19. 
Successful preparation for Oxford School Certificate, 
Matriculation, and L.R.A.M. School motto: “ For 
God, Home, and Empire.” Tlustrated Prospectus 
from Principal. Miss ROWLAND (Hon. Sch. Mod. 
Hist., Oxford). 
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Laity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLoop, M.A. 
(T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, Cambridge. 
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ters of Laity, £40 a term. 
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conditions of the Foundation. 

Scholarships to the Universities. 

Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


IGH School for Girls, Ashford, 


Kent.—Private Secondary Buarding and 
Day School, recognized by the Board of Education ; 
healthy situation in fiftecn acres of ground, within 
eleven miles of sea coast. Preparation for public 
examinations and university entrance. Music, 
Dancing, Painting, Physical Training. Games, 
Swimming. Preparatory department fur girls under 
11. Accommodation for 160 boarders. lUlustrated 
prospectus and list of successes and references on 
application to the PRINCIPALS 


GT. JOHN’S HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEWPORT, MON. 


PUBLIC SECONDARY BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL, FOR GIRIS. Recognized by the Board 
of Education. Healthy situation on Stow Hill, 
close to open country and fine scenery. Staffed by 
University women. Preparation for public examina- 
tions and University Entrance. Music, dancing, ~ 
painting, physical training, games; good playing 
field. Good accommodation for boarders. Fees: 
£90 p.a.; daughters of clergy, £50 p.a.—Apply, 
Headmistress, Miss E. G. WILKINSON, B.A. (Hons.) 
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“ J. E. Butie ” (Eastbourne) complains that he could not 
obtain a copy of the Journal, and we have often had 
similar complaints from other competitors, and especially 
from “ Garnet ” (Norwich), who sends versions accompanied 
by stamps in lieu of coupon. We strongly advise all readers 
interested in these competitions to become subscribers and 
so avoid loss of time and eventual disappointment. 

Competitors will please us very much by sending their 
versions by the date announced. We so dislike having to 
disqualify that we endeavour to classify even late comers, 
but our already heavy task is thereby rendered far heavier. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following extract from Thomas Mann's 
Address to the P. E. N. Club at Warsaw ` 


Dies ist der Sinn des P. E. N. Clubs. Er soll ein Asyl und eine 
Zuflucht des Geistes sein in Zeiten, wo nationale J.eidenschaft 
die Köpfe und Herzen hinzureiBen und zu verwirren droht—ein 
Sammelort des Widerstandes und eine Festung der Freiheit. 
Für meine Person habe ich aufrichtig die englische Anregung 
begrüßt, der P. E. N. Club mége den ausdrücklichen Beschluß 
faBen, sich von keinen politischen Spannungen und Gereiztheiten 
in seinem Innerem berühren zu laBen und sich eine tibernationale 
Haltung unter allen Umständen zur Pflicht zu machen. Wirklich 
wird er nur bei Befolgung dieser Vorschrift seinen vermittelnden 
und überbrückenden Sinn erfüllen können, und niemand von 
uns braucht zu fürchten, daß er dadurch mit seinem Volke 
zerfallen, ihm untreu werden könnte. Man kann seinem Vołke 
so wenig untreu werden wie sich selbst. Man braucht als 
hervorbringender Mensch nur zu sein und zu tun, um ihm treu 
zu sein, denn so ist es ja, daB in völkischen Dingen am Sein, am 
Tun, durchaus alles, am Reden, Meinen, Sichriihmen und 
Betevern, an BewuBthcit also, garnichts gelegen ist. Wir 
Deutsche mögen uns wohl eines grébten und beruhigendsten 
Beispiels dafür rühmen: Goethe's. Hat man den “ Gotz,” 
den “ Faust,” den * Meister,” die Sprüche in Reimen und 
“ Hermann und Dorothea ” geschrieben, so verschligt es wenig, 
wenn man sich in Zeiten nationaler Aufregung skeptisch, ableh- 
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nend und unbegeistert verhält ; 
man ist : 


man bleibt darum doch, was 
ein Ausdruck und eine Verewigung deutschen Wesens. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted bv ALl 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given vear, though the name of the comtpeitier 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 445, must reach the office by the first post on 
June 15, 1927, addressed ‘* PRIZE Enitor,’’ The Journal of 
Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, 
E.C. 4. 


RELiGious Mustc.—Mr. R. W. S. Mendl contributes an essay 
on religious music to the April-May issue of The Chesterian. 
The author takes several well-known works by Bach, Palestrina, 
Byrd, Mozart, and Vaughan-Williams, and asks whether these 
compositions are really religious in character at all. It may be 
said that certain styles are religious by association, but that 
gives no explanation for their selection originally, and savs 
little for the musical taste of succeeding generations that they 
have continued to use the same style. In point of fact, sacred 
music is not defined by the use of a particular idiom; each 
great composer has used his own devices. The conclusion is, 
therefore, that certain music may be intrinsically religious in 
that it can convey religious feeling and emotion. The question 
then arises as to the relation between its religious character and 
its artistic quality. A hymn which is musically a poor com- 
position may have great moral effect, but its aesthetic value, as 
a piece of religious music, is low. To portray religious feeling in 
music requires the artist as much as any other class of music, 
and its religious value depends in the end on its aesthetic quality. 
The fundamental question in music is whether a work is beautiful 
or not, and it must be remembered that beauty mav take 
different forms, one of which is the art of expressing deep 
rcligious feeling. 
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POSTAL TUITION 


L.L.A. 


For many years Wolsey Hall has prepared Candidates by post for 

the well-known Women Teachers’ Diploma of L.L.A., St. Andrews. 

At the last 11 Exams., 1916-26, 258 Wolsey Hall Students sat— 229 

Pussed. A Prospectus giving full particulars of the Exam. and of the 

requisite Postal Courses may be obtained, with Specimen Lesson, 
from the SECRETARY, Dept. E33, 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford 
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The following announcements will be found in this 


month’s Supplement : 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, pages 457, 458, 
469, 460. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & OO., Ltd., pages 466, 467, 
468, 469. 


Messrs. THOMAS MURBY & Oo., page 474. 


Messrs. THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd., page 475 
(see also pages 374, 375, and 410). 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY OFFICE, page 475. 
Messrs. J. POOLE & SON, page 475. 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, “ Paton’s List of Schools,’’ 
page 476. 
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(Scholastic Agents. Director, H. Becker) 
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£1,000. Premises on lease. 


SURREY. Girls’, 12 boarders, 50 day pupils. 
and furniture, £2,000. Premises on lease. 


SUSSEX. Seaside. Girls, 32 boarders, 40 day pupils. Gross receipts, £2,880 
Net profits, £1,120. Premises on lease. Goodwill, £1,500. House and 
school furniture, &c., £1,600, payable £2,000 down. 


YORKS. Seaside. Girls, 5 boarders, 53 day pupils. Gross receipts, £1,220. 
Goodwill, £250. House and school furniture, £300. Freehold property, 
£1,750, part on mortgage. 


LANCS. Girls, 90 day pupils. Gross receipts, £2,290. Fine premises. Price, 
property, goodwill, school furniture, &c., £6,000. £4,500 on mortgage. or 
£1,500 goodwill, school furniture, &c. Lease, {250 per annum, option of 
purchase at £4,500. 


Gross receipts, £1,700. Goodwill 


For full details apply 


F. C. NEEDES, 


MANAGER TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Varied Appointments 
Assistant Masters and Mistresses 


No Registration Fees. 
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FOUR-FIGURE TABLES 
By the late 
C. GODFREY, M.V.O., M.A., 
and A. W. SIDDONS, M.A. 


New edition, re-set. Cloth limp. 

1s 3d. 

Special edition, with marginal thumb-index. Cloth 
boards. Demy 8vo. 2s 6d. 


This collection of tables was first published in 1913, and since 
then more than 100,000 copies have been sold. The type has 
been reset throughout, and certain improvements have been 
introduced. The titles of the various books have been printed 
in the margin in such a way that the purchaser can, if he wishes, 
make a thumb-index. A special edition is now issued for the first 
time with the thumb-index already cut. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY 


By HENRY GEORGE FORDER, B.A. 
Demy 8vo. 255 net. 


Although the Euclidean Geometry is the oldest of the sciences 
and has been studied critically for over two thousand years, 
there has hitherto been no text-book giving a connected account 
of it in the light of the developments of the ninctcenth and 
twentieth centuries. 


THE THEORY OF 
INTEGRATION 


By L. C. YOUNG. 
Demy 8vo. 5s net. 
Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical 
Physics, No. 21. 


INTEGRAL BASES 


By W. E. H. BERWICK, Sc.D. 
Demy 8vo. 6s 6d net. 
Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical 
Physics, No. 22. 


A TREATISE ON THE 
MATHEMATICAL THEORY 
OF ELASTICITY 


By A. E. H. LOVE, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Fourth edition. Royal 8vo. 4os net. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
CHEMISTRY 


By F. W. DOOTSON, M.A., Sc.D., F.I.C., and 
A. J. BERRY, M.A. 
With 43 text-figures. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CAMBRIDGE 


Demy 8vo. 


EURIPIDES. THE CYCLOPS 


Edited, with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, 
by D. M. SIMMONDS, M.A., and 
R. R. TIMBERLAKE, M.A. 


With a Frontispiece. Fcap 8vo. 3s. Cambridge 
Elementary Classics. 


PRIMUM GRAIUS HOMO 


An anthology of Latin translations from the Greek 
from Ennius to Livy. 
With an introductory essay and running com- 
mentary by B. FARRINGTON, M.A. 
Crown 4to. 8s 6d net 


THEMIS: A STUDY OF THE 
SOCIAL ORIGINS OF GREEK 
RELIGION 


By JANE ELLEN HARRISON, J.P., Hon. LL.D. 
(Aberdeen), Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). 

With an excursus on the ritual forms preserved in 

Greck Tragedy by Professor GILBERT MURRAY and 

a chapter on the origin of the Olympic Games by 

Mr F. M. CORNFORD. Second Edition revised, with 

a Preface and Supplementary Notes. With 152 
illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2ıs net. 


FROM CONSTANTINE TO 
BISMARCK 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE OF EUROPEAN 
AND GENERAL HISTORY FOR MIDDLE 
FORMS 


By ARTHUR B. ARCHER, M.A. (Liverpool). 
With 30 illustrations and 9 maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


ENGLISH DEMOCRATIC IDEAS 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt., F.B.A. 
Second edition. With Supplementary Notes and 
Appendices by Prof. H. J. LASKI. 

Crown 8vo. tos 6d net. 


‘* This short but valuable treatise .. . is a picce of thorough 
work, which has behind it a vast amount of hard reading. Having 
tested it severely we find it both solid and precise.”’— The Literary 
World on the First Edition. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1928 


A Selection of Suitable Text-books 


ENGLISH 

The Revised English Grammar. By A. S. 
WEstT, M.A. 4s 6d. 

The Revised English Grammar for 
Beginners. By A. S. WEsT, M.A. 2s. 

Cambridge Lessons in English. Book III. 
By GEORGE SAMPSON. 2s 6d. 

English Composition with Chapters on 
Precis Writing, Prosody, and Style. By 
W. Murison, M.A. Revised edition. 6s. 
Or in 2 parts. 3s 6d each. 

A Primer of English Literature. By 
W. T. Young, M.A. Is gd. 

English Verse, Old and New. An Antho- 
logy. Edited by G. C. F. Mean, M.A., and 
R. B. Curt, B.A. 3s 6d. [School Certificate 

Macaulay. Lays of Ancient Rome. Edited 
by J. H. FLATHER, M.A. 2s. [Junior 

Milton. Comus. Edited by A. W. VERITY, 
M.A. 2s. [School Certificate 

Milton. Sonnets. Edited by A. W. VERITY, 


HISTORY 

Great Britain and Ireland. A History for 
Lower Forms. By J. E. Morris, D.Litt. 
Complete, 6s 6d. Also in parts. 

A History of England for Schools. By A.D. 
INNES, M.A. Complete, 7s 6d. Also in parts. 

Britain and Greater Britain in the XIX 
Century. By E. A. HuGuEs, M.A. 6s. 

A Short History of the Expansion of the 
British Empire, 1500-1923. By W. H. 
WoopwaRD. With Io maps. 5s. 

An Outline History of the British Empire 
from 1500 to 1926. By the same author. 
With 6 maps. 3s 6d. 

From Constantine to Bismarck. An Intro- 
ductory Course of European and General 
History for Middle Forms. By A. B. ARCHER, 
M.A. With 30 illustrations and 9 maps. 4s. 

Europe in the XIX Century (1815-1914). By 
J. E. Morris, D.Litt. With 8 maps and 
3 pedigrees. 5s 6d. 


M.A. 2s 6d. [School Certificate Greek History for Schools. By C. D. 
Scott. Marmion. Edited by J. H. B. Epmonps, M.A. With 42 illustrations and 
MASTERMAN, M.A. 3s gd. [Junior I14 maps. 7s 6d. 
Scott. Talisman. Edited by A. S. GAYE, A Short History of Rome for Schools (to 
M.A. 4s. [Junior the death of Constantine). By E. E. 


Shakespeare. Merchant of Venice. Edited 
by A. W. VERITY, M.A. 2s 6d. 

[Junior and School Certificate 

Shakespeare. Merchant of Venice. Edited 


Bryant, M.A. With 2ọ9 illustrations and 
25 maps and plans. 6s. 

A Short History of the Roman Republic. 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. With 6 plates and 


by J. H. Lopsan, M.A. 2s. 18 maps. gs net. 
(Junior and School Certificate 
Shakespeare. King Lear. Edited by A. W GEOGRAPHY 


VERITY, M.A. 2s 6d. 


FRENCH 

A Junior French Reader. By R. L. G. 
RitcuH1£, M.A., Litt D., and James M. 
Moore, M.A. 3s 6d. 

A Junior Manual of French Composition. 
By R. L. G. Ritcuie, M.A., Litt D., and 
James M. Moore, M.A. 3s 6d. 

French Verse for Upper Forms. Edited by 
F. SPENCER, M.A., Ph.D. 3s 6d. 


[School Certzficate 
GERMAN 

A First German Book, on the direct 
Method. By G. T. UNGoED, M.A. Without 

vocabulary, 3s; with vocabulary, 3s 6d. 
A Grammar of the German Language. 
By G. H. CLARKE, M.A., and C. J. Murray, 
B.A. Second edition, thoroughly revised. 7s. 


[School Certificate 


The Cambridge Geographical Readers. 
Book 3. The British Isles. 3s. 

The Cambridge Geographical Text-books. 
General Editor: G. F. Boswortu, F.R.G.S. 


Junior: By A. R. CHart-Letcu, M.Sc. 5s. 

Intermediate: By A. J. Dicks, B.A., B.Sc. Second 
Edition, revised, 1920. 6s. 

Senior: By G. F. Boswortu. 7s 6d. Continents 
separately: Europe ts 8d., Asia rs 6d., Africa 1s 6d., 
America 1s 8d., Australasia rs 3d. 


The Surface of the Earth. Elementary 
Physical and Economic Geography. By 
H. PiıckLes, B.A. 3s 6d. 

The British Isles. By F. Mort, D.Sc. 4s. 

Physical Geography. By P. LAKE, M.A. 
12s 6d. 

A Geography of the British Empire. By 
W. L. Buntinc, M.A., and H. L. COLLEN, 
M.A. 6s. 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE | 
The books of the Bible set for these Examinations are published in the following series :— 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE REVISED VERSION FOR 
AND COLLEGES. FOR SCHOOLS. SCHOOLS. 


Prospectuses of the above can be had on application. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1928 


A Selection of Suitable Text-books 


LATIN 


Caesar. Gallic War. With notes and com- 
plete vocabulary by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, 
Litt.D. New illustrated edition. Book IV. 


2s 6d. Book V, 2s 3d. [Junior 
Caesar. Books IV-V. Edited by A. G. 
PESKETT, M.A. 2s 3d. [Junior 


Cicero. An Easy Selection from Cicero’s 
Correspondence. Edited with notes and 
vocabulary by J. D. Durr, M.A. 2s. 

[School Certificate 

Horace. Epistles. Edited by E. S. SHuCK- 
BURGH, Litt.D. Book I, 3s 6d. [School Certificate 

Livy. Book XXI. Edited by M. S. DIMSDALE, 
M.A. 4s. [School Certificate 

Ovid. Metamorphoses. Book VIII. Edited 
with vocabulary by W. C. SUMMERS, M.A. 2s. 

(School Certificate 

Vergil. Aeneid. Book VI. With introduc- 

tion and notes by A. SipGwick, M.A. 2s. 


With vocabulary, 2s 3d. 
(Junior and School Certificate 


An Elementary Latin Grammar. By 
ARTHUR SLOMAN, M.A. Second edition, 3s 6d. 

A First Year Latin Book. By J. THompson, 
M.A. 3s 6d. 

Prima Legenda. First Year Latin Lessons. 
By Miss J. WHYTE, M.A. 2s. 

Fabulae Heroicae. A First Year Latin 
Reader and Writer. By E. PurDIeE, Ph.D. 
2s 6d. 

Liviana. A Second Year Latin Reader based 
on Livy I and II. By E. Purpie, Ph.D. 
2s od. 

Silva Latina. A Latin reading-book, chosen 
and arranged by J. D. DuFF. 3s. With 
vocabulary, 4s. 

Initium. A First Latin Course on the Direct 
Method. By R. B. APPLETON. 4s. Teacher’s 
Companion, Is 6d. 

Latin Prose for Middle Forms. By W. 
HorRTON SPRAGGE, M.A., and ARTHUR 
SLOMAN, M.A. 4s. 

Passages for Translation from Latin and 
Greek Authors. Compiled by G. G. 
Morris, M.A., and W. R. SMALE, M.A. 
6s 6d. Alsoin2 parts. I.Latin. II. Greek. 
3s 6d each. 


GREEK 

Demosthenes. Olynthiacs. Edited by J. M. 
MACGREGOR, M.A. 3s 6d. [School Certificate 

Homer. Odyssey. Edited by G. M. 
Epwarps, M.A. Book IX. 3s 6d. Book X. 
4s 6d. 

Plato. Apology. Edited by J. Apa, Litt.D. 
4s 6d. [School Certificate 


Plato. Apology. Edited by A. M. ADAM. 
2s 6d. [School Certificate 
Xenophon. Anabasis. Book III. Edited 
by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A. 2s 6d. [Junior 
Xenophon. Anabasis. Book III. Edited, 
with complete vocabulary, by G.M. EDWARDS, 
M.A. 2s 3d. [Junior 


BOTANY 
Botany. A Text-book for Senior Students. 
By D. Topay, M.A. 7s 6d. 
Botany. A Junior Book for Schools. By 
R. H. Yarr, M.A. 3s 6d. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 

Experimental Science. By S. E. Brown, 
M.A., B.Sc. In three parts : Part I, Physics, 
is issued in six sections : I, Measurement, 2s ; 
II, Hydrostatics, 2s; III, Mechanics, 2s; 
IV, Heat, 2s 6d; V, Light, 3s; VI, Sound, 
38s 6d; Sections I-IV bound together, 5s; 
Sections IV and V, 5s; Sections IV, V, and 
VI, 7s 6d. Part II. Chemistry, 3s 6d. 
Part III. Electricity and Magnetism. 5s. 

First Principles of Chemistry. By F. W. 
Dootson, Sc. D., and A. J. BERRY, M.A. 6s. 

Physical Chemistry for Schools. By H. J.H. 
FENTON, M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. 5s 6d. 

Inorganic Chemistry. By E. I. Lewis, B.A., 
B.Sc. 7s 6d. 

Volumetric Analysis. By A. J. BERRY, M.A. 
gs net. 

Notes on Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. 
By F. H. JEFFERY, M.A. 3s 6d. Interleaved. 
4S. 

Heat and Light. By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A. 
8s 6d. Also separately, HEAT, 5s. LIGHT, 
5S. 

Sound, By J. W. Capstick, D.Sc. 7s 6d. 


MATHEMATICS 
A full list of suitable Mathematical Text-books will be sent on application 
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THE STORY OF THE 
PEOPLE OF BRITAIN 


A Series of Social Histories. In four books. Crown 8vo. 
The aim of this series is to give children a consecutive account of the fortunes and progress 
of the British people from the time of Julius Caesar to the present day. 
In accordance with the general plan of the series, an effort has been made to supply pictures 
which are real illustrations of the text rather than isolated objects of interest. Whenever 
necessary, a few lines of explanation are given to show the exact bearing of the picture on 
the text. 
Time-charts. A bird’s-eve view of the period covered by each volume is shown by means 
of time-charts. Books I and II each contain two charts; Books III and IV each contain one. 
Book I, 55 B.C.-1485 A.D. By Mary Sarson, formerly Exhibitioner of Somerville College, 
Oxford. With 54 illustrations. 2s 6d. For Clcss corresponding to Standard IV. 

Book II, 1485-1688. By Mary Sarson. With 58 illustrations. 2s 6d. For Class correspond- 
ing to Standard V. 

Book III, 1688-1815. By Lucy Hanson. With 62 illustrations. 3s. For Class correspond- 
ing to Standard VI. 

Book IV, 1815-1919. By Lucy HANson. With 67 illustrations. 3s. For Class correspond- 
ing to Standard VII. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
HISTORICAL READERS 


Edited by G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G.S. 

A series, comprising an Introductory Book of Greek and Roman stories with a pronouncing 
dictionary of proper names, a Primary Book of biographies and episodes in British History, 
and three books of British History on the concentric plan and correlated with Geography. 

In five books. 
1. Introductory. 2s 6d. 2. Primary. 2s 6d. 3. Junior. 3s. 
4. Intermediate. 3s 6d. 5. Senior. 3s. 6d. 
Each book contains a coloured frontispiece and numerous illustrations, meps, and plans. 


“ We have made a careful examination of the books, and the high opinion we have formed of them will, 
we feel sure, be shared by all teachers who are in search of reliable, well-written, and well-planned historical 
readers. —The Schoolmaster. 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


Edited by G. F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G.S. 


A series of six books to meet the recommendations of the Boərd of Education in the recent 
“ Suggestions for the Teaching of Geography.” (Circular 834.) 
1. The World and its Wonders. 2s. For 4. Western Europe and the Mediter- 


Class co-respond.ng to Standard II. ranean Region. 3s 6d. For Class corres- 
ponding to Standard V. 


2. England and Wales. 2s 6d. For Class 5. The British Empire. 3s 6d. For Clas 


corresponding to Standard III. coriesponding to Standard VI. Recommended 
in B. of E. Circular No. 1320. 
3. The British Isles. 3s. For Class corres- 6. Some Great Regions of the World. 4s. 
ponding to Standard IV. For Class corresponding to Standard VII. 


All the books are fully illustrated by photographs of typical scenery, towns, plants, and people. 
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Reviews 


GREEK POLITICS 


The Political Ideas of the Greeks. By Prof. J. L. MyRres. 
(14s. net. Arnold.) 


This volume consists of six lectures delivered in 1926 at 
the Wesleyan University of Connecticut. The quality of 
the lectures argues a high standard of intellectual capacity 
and technical training in the audience to which they were 
addressed. For they treat their theme in a markedly 
novel and original way, and they display a wealth of 
scholarship which only the erudite can appreciate. They 
say scarcely anything concerning Plato and Aristotle whose 
works form the basis of most dissertations on Greek politi- 
cal philosophy. They are concerned with the funda- 
mental ideas of the Hellenic “ man-in-the-street ’’ as they 
are revealed by the terminology of his common talk. 
They deal particularly with words wéAtc, Sij0c, O¢uts, dtxn, 
vóuoG, Qvatc, apyy, téAoc. In a learned and convincing 
manner Prof. Myres illustrates from Homer, Hesiod, 
Herodotus, Æschylus and other early Greek writers, what 
were the basal meanings of these terms, and how they 
acquired their final connotations. Their primary signifi- 
cance was often markedly different from that which they 
displayed in Greece of the age of Plato and Aristotle. 
Thus the ró was a fortified place; the d%poc, the open 
country-side; &py7 initiative; tyn the way things happen ; 
@Miotg the process of growing, and soon. It is profoundly 
interesting to note (1) by what stages the words acquired 
their later meanings, and (2) how much confusion was 
imported into later political speculation by the gross 
mistranslations of the Greek terms which the Latins 
made. Not till the Renaissance did Greek so much as begin 
to recover from Latin misrepresentation. ’Apyy ought not 
to have been rendered principium ; or téd0g finis, still less 
should Dua have been represented by natura, or véuog by 
lex. How they should have been translated is a large 
question which must be studied in the well-documented 
pages of Prof. Myres. 

Two criticisms of the book must be made. First, Prof. 
Myres avoids the use of Greek characters for his numerous 
Greek words. It is an irritating device. Frequently before 
we can realize what the writer is talking about, we have to 
transliterate his terms into their Greek equivalents. The 
Greek should at least be given in brackets or in footnotes. 
Secondly, Prof. Myres’ literary style has suffered a serious 
decline. The lucidity which characterizes his narrative 
works is gone, and a horrible obscurity and cumbrous 
prolixity mark and mar many of his sentences. His 
notable book, therefore, is not light or easy reading. 


GEOMETRY IN DEVELOPMENT 


The Thirteen Books of Euchid’s Elements : Translated from 
the Text of Heiberg. With Introduction and Com- 
mentary by Sir T. L. HEATH. Second Edition, Revised 
with Additions. Vol. I. Introduction and Books I, 
II. Vol. II. Books III-IX. Vol. III. Books 
X-XIII. (7os. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


The publication of a second edition of Sir Thomas Heath’s 
scholarly work on the thirteen books of Euclid’s elements 
is evidence of the enduring interest and value of the book 
which holds the premier place amongst the classics of the 
exact sciences. 

Out of the controversies which in recent years have 
raged around the question as to how schoolboys should be 
taught geometry, one fact has clearly emerged, namely, 
that whatever deviations from Euclid’s sequence and 
methods of proof may be adopted for the purposes of 
preparatory instruction, the original work is never likely 
to be displaced as the standard of reference. That there 
are imperfections in it, cannot be denied. The skilled 
mathematician easily detects flaws in Euclid’s scheme of 


postulates and axioms, but a beginner would scarcely be able 
to appreciate the point of the mathematician’s objections. 
Only when the learner has sufficiently sharpened his wits 
by following Euclid’s road of logical argument for a con- 
siderable distance, is he in a position to return to the 
starting point and intelligently examine the soundness of 
the materials with which the road is constructed. 

In the present work Sir Thomas Heath gives us not only 
a faithful translation of the whole of the elements but also 
a very complete history of elementary geometry. He 
discusses the origin of the propositions which Euclid 
inccrporated in his work, and furnishes copious and detailed 
information regarding the views of commentators of ancient 
and modern days. 

Various additions have been made in the new edition, 
the principal being two excursuses appended to Vol. I. 
The first of these deals with the problem of determining 
how much of the Pythagorian discoveries in mathematics 
can be attributed to Pythagoras himself, while in the second 
the author wanders into that bypath of research which 
concerns itself with the origin of the names attached to 
particular propositions. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to the author for 
rendering accessible in its entirety one of the greatest 
products of Greek thought. His work fills a considerable 
gap in English mathematical literature, and teachers of 
elementary geometry may be assured that they will derive 
not only profit but much pleasure from a study of its pages. 


A PIONEER OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION 


Emily Davies and Girton College. By BARBARA STEPHEN. 
(21s. net. Constable.) 


Miss Emily Davies shared the objection which so many 
fine natures have felt to being made the subject of an 
“intimate personal ” biography, and her feeling has been 
fully respected in this memorial volume. What it gives us 
is some record of the external activities of her long and 
useful career; a picture of the Victorian environment in 
which she grew up and which she helped to modify ; sketches 
of some of her friends, especially Madame Bodichon and 
Miss Garrett (afterwards Mrs. Garrett Anderson), with 
glimpses of others, including George Eliot; and a virtual 
history of Girton College from its inception to the present 
day. 

The picture of Victorian environment comes first, and 
in regard to the position of women it forms such a contrast 
to modern ideas that it might well be suspected of exag- 
geration if Lady Stephen had not very carefully documented 
it with quotations from contemporary writers. “I have 
no hesitation in declaring my full belief in the inferiority of 
woman,” wrote Charlotte Yonge. “The Queen is most 
anxious to enlist every one who can speak or write to join 
in checking this mad, wicked folly of Woman’s Rights, 
with all its attendant horrors, on which her poor, feeble sex 
is bent, forgetting every sense of womanly feeling and 
propriety ’’—so wrote Queen Victoria to Mrs. Theodore 
Martin. When Miss Buss gave evidence before the Schools 
Enquiry Commission in 1865, she was “ almost speechless 
with nervousness ’’’; and one of the commissioners was 
struck by her “‘ perfect womanliness ’’ because “ there were 
tears in her eyes ! ” 

Emily Davies, born in 1830, belonged to an intellectual 
family. One of her brothers, Llewelyn, is remembered as a 
leading Broad Church clergyman, a friend of F. D. Maurice 
and R. H. Hutton, and a translator of Plato’s Republic. 
Miss Davies got most of her education at home. “ William 
and I used to do what were then called Themes, t.e., bits 
of English composition, once a week, looked over by my 
brother, and the practice was no doubt very useful.” 
Through her brother Llewelyn she came into contact with 
people ‘“‘ whose plans for social reform included some effort 
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to improve the position and education of women.” She 
became interested in the question of degrees for women 
through sympathy with the heroic struggle of her friend 
Miss Garrett to enter the medical profession. Miss Davies 
established the London Schoolmistresses’ Association in 
1865, and was its secretary for twenty-two years ; she was 
a member of the first London School Board in 1870; she 
planned the foundation of a college for women, and under 
pressure she reluctantly served as Mistress, first at Hitchin, 
and then at Girton; later, she filled the posts of college 
secretary and treasurer. This very brief summary of her 
work may suffice to indicate the interest of the movements 
into which the biography carries its readers. It is ably and 
sympathetically written, well indexed, and enriched by 
portraits of Miss Davies and several of her friends. 


THE AGE OF GARRICK 


A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 1750-1800. 
By Prof. A. Niccii. (16s.net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 


The institution of a theatre at the East London College 
has enabled Prof. Allardyce Nicoll to prepare Londoners at 
any rate for the proper appreciation of the period (1750- 
1800) covered by the third volume of his great history of 
post-Restoration drama. We all know that half-century as 
the period of Garrick and “ the majestic Siddons ” ; but 
though those two names in themselves secure undying fame 
for its stage, we are apt to think of it as a barren period for 
dramatic production, except for the comedies of Goldsmith 
and Sheridan. In the season of 1925-6, however, Dr. Nicoll 
revived upon the stage of East London College five examples 
of late eighteenth-century drama, Reynolds’s The Dramatist, 
Colman’s The Jealous Wife, Mrs. Inchbald’s Every One 
has his Fault, Murphy’s The Way to Keep Him, and Morton’s 


Speed the Plough. Each of the plays was warmly received 
by both audience and press; and Dr. Nicoll can appeal to 
the success of these performances in support of his con- 
sidered opinion that Goldsmith and Sheridan are not so 
overwhelmingly superior to all their contemporaries as is 
commonly assumed. He finds indeed so much of real 
merit to chronicle that he is somewhat apprehensive that 
his catalogue ratsonée, in which no great amount of space 
can be allotted to any one play, may incur the reproach 
of dullness. Really his book is full of interest, though it is 
perhaps mainly the interest that belongs to a history of 
social manners. 

When the half-century surveyed opened, the presence 
of gallants upon the stage—‘‘ certain privileged gentle- 
men who had the wherewithal to pay for it ’’—was still 
allowed, as in Elizabethan days. It was Garrick who first 
freed the stage from this incubus in 1763, by refusing 
the money they proffered at the stage-door. Rowdyism 
and rioting were common occurrences at this time. On 
the first night of The Rivals, Lee, who was acting Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, was hit by an apple and stepped forward, 
eagerly asking in a rich brogue, ‘‘ By the pow’rs, is it per- 
sonal—is it me or the matter? ” Dr. Nicoll traces the 
gradual refinement of manners, and even growth of prudery, 
which marked the half-century. ‘‘ What will Mrs. Grundy 
say ? ” is a quotation from Speed the Plough. It is in this 
period that dramatic copyright begins to be valuable ; 
but it is this period also which marks the beginning of the 
rift between literature and the stage which was to widen so 
disastrously in the nineteenth century. Shakespeare’s 
romantic comedies, however, maintained their popularity 
in the theatre at thistime. The amount of patient and well- 
directed industry that has gone to the making of this 
dramatic history is amazing. For all students of the 
period the book is indispensable. 


Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
CLASSICS 


A First Latin Poetry Book: from Lucretius to Boethius. Selected 
and Edited by J. E. James. (2s. Bell.) 

We recommend this pleasing selection of Latin poems. The 
selection is excellent in itself, the notes are concise, and the 
appendix on metre gives all that is required. There is also, in 
addition to the vocabulary, a brief survey of Latin literature— 
by way of introduction—which says a few words about each of 
the poets represented in the selection. It should prove a useful 
school book. 


ZEschylus and Sophocles: their Work and Influence. 
Dr. J. T. SHEPPARD. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

This book is in two parts. The first deals with antiquity, and 
the second with modern influences, tracing the tradition of the 
Greek dramatists through the rebirth in Italy and France, the 
Elizabethans the Strasbourg plays, Milton, and the Neo-classics 
and Romantics to the nineteenth century and after. Of necessity 
such a historical survey tends to be a concatenation of names, 
interspersed with anecdotes. But it is the first part of the book 
that lends it distinction. This is a masterly analysis of the 
extant plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles written in such a way 
as to elucidate by apt quotation from the plays themselves the 
religious and social ideas of their authors. i 


Lucian : Satirist and Artist. By Prof. F. G. ALLINSON. (5s. net. 
Harrap.) 

This latest addition to “ Our Debt to Greece and Rome ” is 
fully worthy of the series to which it belongs. At times Prof. 
Allinson may seem a little verbose, but he has succeeded on the 
whole in producing a very readable account of the life, times, and 
writings of Lucian, while his tracing of the influence of his 
author upon subsequent art and literature is distinctly good. 


Hellas: The Forerunner. By H. W. HousEHoLD. (3s. 6d. net. 
Dent.) 

This excellent survey, from Cretan times to the fall of the 
Athenian Empire, cannot fail to interest all readers, whether 
young or adult, in a civilization which stands unique in the 
history of the world. Mr. Household’s account is much more 


By 


interesting than that of the typical history book, and this is 
because his method is different. He allows the Greeks, so far 
as possible, to speak for themselves, t.e. his narrative is pro- 
fusely illustrated by extracts, in translation, from Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Pausanias, and others. We congratulate him upon 
his achievement. 


Robinson Crusoéus. Latinè Scripsit Prof. F. J. Gorraux. New | 
Edition. Edited by F. W. GRAFTON. (3s. 6d. Sands.) 

Here is a rival to Newman’s version (long out of print) of 
“ Robinson Crusoe ” in Latin. The present version was made 
by the author, a French scholar, over a century ago, and is now 
reprinted by a discerning editor in the hope that “ while the 
book might be used as an easy text book for beginners in Latin, 
yet the chief use of it should be to put into the hands of older 
pupils a Latin text.that they will read in private with ease and 
even with pleasure.’’ We entirely agree with this. The version 
has been made currente calamo and provides wonderfully facile 
reading. We wish it every success. 


The Wandering Scholars. 
Constable.) 

Euripides: The Cyclops. Edited by D. M. Stumonps and R. R. 
TIMBERLAKE, (38. Cambridge University Press.) 

The First English Translators of the Classics. By Dr. C. H. 
CoNLEY. (138s. 6d. net. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 


By HELEN WADDELL. (218s. net. 


Virgil. Aeneid. Books II and VIII. (1s. 9d. each. Dent.) 

Livy. Book II—Chapters 27-47. Edited by M. Keran. (2s. 
Bell.) 

Selections from Menander. Edited by W. G. WADDELL. (7s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

Modern Traits tn Old Greek Life. By Prof. C. B. Guticx. 
(5s. net. Harrap.) 

Latin Lessons for Beginners. By J. C. ROBERTSON and A. 
CARRUTHERS. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 


Jovialis and the Calliopian Text of Terence. 
(23. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


By J. D. Crang. 
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Principles of Rural School Administration. 
BUTTERWORTH. (78. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Administration of Vocational Education of less than College 
Grade. By J. C. WriGuTt and C. R. ALLEN. (15s. net. 
New York: Wiley. London: Chapman and Hall.) 

Here are two books from America, the like of which, it is 
pretty safe to say, could not have been produced in England. 
We have in this country practically no means of training any 
one systematically in the science and art (if such there be) of 
educational administration. Our secretaries and directors, and 
their assistants, have to rely upon experience and the light of 
nature. We have no institution comparable, for example, 
with Teachers College. Why this difference between the two 
countries ? Partly because America has had to create an enormous 
system in a short time, partly because she has been stimulated 
by the big practical problem of making American citizens 
out of aliens, and partly because of American aptitude for the 
organization of big business. Anyhow, Prof. Butterworth’s 
“ Principles of Rural School Administrations,” worked out in 
his classes at Cornell University, may be commended as a good 
example of what we in England lack. And Messrs. Wright 
and Allen, of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
provide a wealth of well-digested material for the official charged 
with the administration of a programme of vocational education. 
Their distinctively American point of view makes these two 
books a suggestive study in comparative education. 


The University Afield. By A. L. HALL-QuEsT. (128. 6d. net. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

That adult education is one of the major problems of our 
time in this country we well know. The recent government 
inquiry and report, the existence of an active adult education 
society, and the publication of its journal, all bear witness to 
the fact. Mr. Hall-Quest’s book, the result of an extensive 
inquiry, though not professing to be more than a general 
conspectus, will give the interested reader a good idea of the 
corresponding movement in America. The book is a valuable 
addition to the series of ‘‘ Studies in Adult Education,” of 
which we have also recently noted Mr. Noffsinger’s work on 
correspondence schools, lyceums, and chautauquas. 


By Prof. J. E. | Angela Merici and her Teaching Idea (1474-1540.) 


By Dr. 
M. Monica. (21s. net. Longmans. 


Sister Monica tells in pleasant style and with vivid detail the 
story of the life and work of the founder of the Ursuline Schools. 
Angela Merici was one of those efficient, strong, good-humoured 
saints whose vision was far beyond the horizon of their own 
times; she began her schools by training teachers; she was 
determined that women should have as serious and intellectual 
studies as men, though different in subject-matter ; she ignored 
distinctions of wealth or class ; she maintained that the religious 
life could be lived outside the convent walls. It is no wonder 
that her schools have spread throughout the world; they have 
certainly influenced the education of girls more strongly than 
the histories of education suggest, and for that reason alone 
this book will be useful to educationalists. 


Education at Work: Studies in Contemporary Education. By 
Prof. H. B. SmitH. (7s. 6d. net. Manchester University 
Press. London: Longmans.) 


If we say that this is a collection of miscellaneous essays on 
contemporary education, we must immediately qualify that 
statement in two senses. The book is a unity in the sense that 
some of the most urgent aspects of present-day education are 
reviewed ; e.g., education in an industrial area, by Mr. Spurley 
Hey; Adult Education, by Prof. Cavenagh; and Village 
Schools by Mr. W. H. Perkins. The book is a unity in the further 
sense that the essays constitute a sort of manifesto by persons 
connected with Manchester University. We wish that every 
large city in England could congratulate itself, as Manchester 
obviously can, that its university and its Local Education 
Authority are on mutually happy and helpful terms. 


Everyday Problems of the Country Teacher: a Text-book and a 
Handbook of Country School Practice. By F. J. LoOwTH. 
(8s. 6d. New York: Macmillan.) 


The Board of Education. By Sir L. A. SELBY-BIGGE. (7s. 6d. 
net. Putnam.) 

Permanent Play Materials for Young Children. By CHARLOTTE G. 
GARRISON. (6s. net. Scribner.) 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


(1) Shakespeare. By G. B. Harrison. (6d. Benn.) 
(2) Italian Literature. By Prof. E. G. GARDNER. (6d. Benn.) 
The proverbial Scot who expected “ nothing for nothing and 
very little for sixpence ’’ would have been rendered speechless 
at sight of these first productions of the Sixpenny Library— 
no mere reprints, but original, critical work of present-day 
thinkers. The author of (1), restricted by space, confines himself 
perforce to the broad issues of the greater plays, but contrives 
to suggest much fresh thought, to instance only his remarks on 
Prospero’s account of his banishment (p. 42) or on Henry V's 
attitude towards Falstaff (p. 49). 


The New Way Readers. (1) The Cracker Box: The Adventures 
of Daddy Fox, Ginger Bear, the Miller and the Miller’s 
Wife. (2) Clematis. (3) Arlo the Fiddler. (1s. 10d. each.) 
(4) Anita: A Story of the Rocky Mountains. (28.) By 
BERTHA B. and E. Coss. (Sampson Low.) 

The title of this series is mystifying, for no “ new way ” of 
learning to read is expounded. These four examples are un- 
affected, interesting tales, healthy in tone and adequately 
instructive: (1) an original Brer Fox fable; (2) the story of 
an orphan girl; (3) that of a temporarily orphaned boy, and 
though the hero of (4), which is biographical, is a girl, any boy 
would be thrilled with her account of the free life in the Rockies, 
and would give much to have been beside her on the coach with 
Rocky Mountain Joe during the attack by the Arapahoe 
Indians, or to have shared in her adventures in the forest fire 
and with the mountain lion. 


The Gateway to English. By H. A. TREBLE and G. H. VALLINs. 
Part II. Treating of Grammar and the Simple Essay. (2s. 
6d. Oxford University Press.) 

In this second volume there is, as in Book I, definite cor- 
relation of grammar and composition, and the terminology of 
the English Committee’s report is everywhere used. The author 
rightly appeals, for purposes of comparison, to both French and 
Latin, but less to the former than the latter language, which, 
though nothing essential depends upon the comparison, and no 
undue amount of space is devoted to it, makes the book likely 


e ’ 


to be rather more useful in boys’ than in girls’ schools, where 
Latin is rarely begun in forms as low as those for which Book II 
is intended. The treatment of the difficult gerund (p. 47) is 
ingenious and convincing, and the handy, if not very euphonious 
term “ case-phrase,’’ for the preposition plus noun or pronoun 
which replaced case-inflexion, is commendable. The work is 
sound throughout. The carefully planned exercises nearly all 
demand thought on the part of the pupil and are not to be 
answered merely by reference to the immediate text. 


A Servant of the Mightiest. By Mrs. ALFRED WINGATE. 
net. Crosby Lockwood.) 
This is a tale of adventure and of love, based upon authentic 
sources. Its direct educational value lies in its geographical and 
other descriptions, open and vivid, and obviously written from 
first-hand experience, and after long literary acquaintance with 
the Mongol country. The style of dialogue preserves a flavour 
of Eastern idiom and metaphor. Also, what one imagines to be 
the mentality of the thirteenth century ‘' barbarians ” is pre- 
sented—savage, satiric, cruel, crafty—but at times awe-inspiring 
by its virility and swift action. The book is easy to read and is 
of special interest at a time when the erstwhile silent East 1s 
making itself very much heard. 


Essays of To-Day and Yesterday. Di1oN CLAYTON CALTHROP, 
ROBERT BLATCHFORD. (1s. net each. Harrap.) 

Two excellent additions to a deservedly popular series. Mr. 
Calthrop’s researches into the history and philosophy of clothes, 
and into many other things, give him abundant material for 
entertaining essays; and Mr. Blatchford in these papers is not 
the controversialist but a genial commentator on men, travel 
and books. 


A Mid-Century Child and Her Books. By CaroLINE M. HEwINs. 
8s. 6d. net. New York. Macmillan.) 

The author, a New England lady, divides her little book into 
two parts: ‘‘ The Child Herself,” and ‘‘ Her Books.” Each 
has an American flavour, but a peculiar charm. It is autobio- 
graphical. From her earliest years Mrs. Hewins was “‘ a bookish 
little girl,” and she talks with relish of her youthful favourites, 


(7s. 6d. 
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many of them distinctively American, but many of European 
authorship. She has made a hobby of collecting such books, 
that she may compare them with those children now enjoy. 
Her pages have numerous quaint wood-cuts, the introduction of 
which may justify the price of the book, stiff here, but less 
arresting when turned into dollars. 


Integrity in Education and Other Papers. By G. Nortin. (8s. 6d. 
net. New York; Macmillan.) 

The essays and addresses which the President of Colorado 
University has here collected make pleasant reading. They are 
largely based upon the classics, but they deal with broad aspects 
of literature and life in a way that even a popular audience can 
readily appreciate. That a popular audience would be the 
better for listening to them we may be sure; for their merit is 
that they put first things first. 


Treasure Island. By R. L. STEVENSON. (2s. net. Collins.) 

In his preface to this cheap, “ clear-type’’ issue of a book 
sure of a welcome from every fresh generation of boys, Neil 
Munro exerts himself to show how much we are indebted to the 
companionship of Stevenson with his young stepson, Lloyd 
Osbourne, on whose behalf he found himself compelled to discard 
the “ precious’’ in language which marked the style of his 
earlier writings, and which had hindered his prospects of a wide 
success. 


The Book of Snobs. Barry Lyndon. 
(1s. 6d. net each. Nelson.) 

The Man-Eaters of Tsavo. By Lt.-Col. J. H. PATTERSON. 
Abridged Edition. (23. Macmillan.) 

Sister Carrie. By T. DREISER. (78. 6d. net. 

A First Book of Historical Novelists. 
(2s. 6d. Bell.) 

The Field Readers. By W. T. FieLD. (Book I—Cloth, od. ; 
Paper, 6d. Book II—Cloth, r1d.; Paper, 8d. Book III— 
Cloth, 1s.; Paper, 9d. Book IV—Cloth, 1s. 1d.; Paper, 
10d. Book V—Cloth, 1s. 3d.; Paper, 1s. Book VI— 
Cloth, 1s. 4d. ; Paper, 1s. 1d. Teachers’ Manual, 2s. Ginn.) 

Individual Work in English and Composition for Juniors. By 
ANITA RICHARDS. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Musa: Son of Egypt. By Mary ENTWISTLE. 
House Press.) 

If I Lived in Africa. 
House Press.) 

The Lives of John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Richard Hooker, 
George Herbert, and Robert Sanderson. By IZAAK WALTON, 
(Cloth, 2s. net; Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Cousin Timothy; a Story of Cavalier and Roundhead. 
MARGARET B. REED. (2s. 3d. Arnold.) 

A Century of English Literature : a Companion to Elton’s Surveys 
of English Literature, 1780-1830 and 1830-80. Edited by 
Prof. A. A. Cock and MARGARET J. STEEL. In Four Books. 
Book I—Poetry, 1780-1830. Book II—Prose, 1780-1830. 

_ (2s. 6d. each. Arnold.) 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 


Constable.) 
Edited by W. MACPHERSON. 


(2s. Edinburgh 


By Cicety Hooper. (1s. Edinburgh 


By 


The Prelude to Poetry: the English Poets in Defence and Praise of 
their Own Art. (2s. net. Dent.) 

Mr. Ernest Rhys, the general editor of “ Everyman’s Library,” 
has himself compiled ‘‘ The Prelude to Poetry.” It consists of 
a judicious selection of comments by poets on their art, and is, 
therefore, ‘‘a delightful and natural companion to a poetic 
anthology.” Their confessions of faith in poetry by Sidnev, 
Milton, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Shelley are well known : 
but what gives this volume special interest is the inclusion of 
what Browning wrote about Shelley, and Bridges’ essay on 
poetry and poetic diction. To many these will be new. 

The Poems and Prophecies of William Blake. (2s. net. Dent.) 

Mr. Max Plowman, who edits this edition, holds that Blake 
needs no commentator; that the meaning of that eccentric 


genius dawns on the reader who has sympathy and patience. 


enough to persevere in the study of his symbolic poems. There 

may be truth in this view, but most will nevertheless welcome 

the real help and guidance the editor affords in his able introduc- 

tion. In our days, the study of Blake is engaging increasing 

attention, and this edition of his works is therefore well-timed. 

Anglo-Saxon Poetry. Selected and Translated by Prof. R. K. 
GORDON. (2s. net. Dent.) 

This is a complete account of our oldest poetry from “ Widsith ” 
(which Prof. Gordon believes to be earlier than ‘‘ Beowulf ’’) to 
“ Maldon ’’—from 650 to 10090 A.D. It is an account of that 
poetry, for the author introduces his translations with link-notes 
that give the proper orientation of each. But, of course, still 
more valuable are the translations themselves, which, though 


mostly done in prose, admirably convey the spirit, if not the 
form, of the original pieces. The study of this volume, with its 
opportunities of first-hand acquaintance with our old poetry, 
should be of much moment to students. 


The Poems of Charles Kingsley. (2s. net. Dent.) 

Kingsley once said, ‘‘ My poetry is all of me which will last, 
except perhaps ‘ Hvpatia.’’’ Experience scarcely bears this 
out ; fora hundred who know ‘‘ Westward-ho! ” or ‘‘ Hereward,”’ 
fifty know “ Hypatia,” and (except some of the short lyrics’ 
perhaps twenty-five the poems. But, whether in his prose or 
in his poetry, the writer was the man—one of the finest spirits 
his time produced. He was a teacher and an inspirer, one who 
has worn, and will continue to wear, well, and who is worthy 
therefore of a niche in the ‘‘ Everyman ” Valhalla. 


The Touchstone Shakespeare Sertes. 
G. Boas. (1s. 9d. Arnold.) 

Macbeth. Edited by G. Boas. (1s. 9d. Arnold.) 

The Merchant of Venice. Edited by G. Boas. (1s.9d. Arnold.) 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited by G. Boas. (Is. gd. 
Arnold.) 

Blessed with an inviting exterior this series has further to 
recommend it an editor who is not afraid of being amusing or 
startingly modern, as in a proposed essay-subject ; compare 
Mark Antony as a politician with Lloyd George. 


The Building of the Wall; a Biblical Play in Three Acts. 
ranged by C. E. CURRYER. (rod. Christophers.) 

Like Racine’s “ Esther” and “ Athalie” this play was 
arranged for a girls’ school where it was acted with success, the 
parts being taken by members of the three senior forms, while 
the other pupils were responsible for properties, dresses, and 
scenery. The double object of the experiment was to prove the 
feasibility of dramatic representation in Scripture teaching and 
to familiarize the children with the stately and rhythmiczl 
language of the Authorized Version of the Bible, now, alas, so 
little read. The story is told almost entirely in the exact words 
cf the Old Testament and there is significance in the naive 
comment of the girls themselves, when the play was first read; 
“ How beautiful the words are | ” 


Plays from History. Book V. Written and Presented by J. R. 
CROSSLAND. (1s. Nelson.) 

These eight little plays or dramatic readings, for there is 
scarcely enough action to justify the title of play, are designed 
to illustrate events in English history between 1644 and 1825. 
The cutting-out and making of costumes and properties, for 
which neat sketches are given, should add greatly to the interest 
of this informal kind of history lesson. 


Selections from English Dramatists, with a Running Commentary 
Showing the Development of the Drama in England. By 
G. H. Crump. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

A useful short history of the evolution of the drama in 
England. Clear and practical directions are given both as to 
actual productions and as to the use of the puppet theatre. 
English teachers who are planning short courses for the end 
of the term after the examinations have been held will find 
many helpful suggestions in this book. 


Edited by J. COMPTON. 


Julius Caesar. Edited by 


Ar- 


The Queen's Treasure Book of Verse. 
(2s. 4d. Bell.) 

The Cambridge Book of Lesser Poets. Compiled by J. C. SQUIRE. 
(8s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Poems of the Countryside: a Book of Verse, with Exercises, 
Intended for Use in Rural Schools. Edited by T. H. Dona.p. 
Book I—Studies for Junior Children (1s.) Book II— 
Studies for Senior Children (1s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin : Containing Twenty-two Page Outline 


Illustrations for Colouring. By EILEEN WATSON. (IS. 
Black.) 

Hither and Thither. By BARBARA E. Topp. (2s. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

Herrick. William Blake. Byron. Milton. Poems. (1s. 6d 


net each. Blackie.) 

The New Way Poetry Books: a Unique Collection of Verses for 
Little Singers. Junior. Intermediate. Senior. (6d., Paper; 
7d. Limp Cloth. Sampson Low.) 

Horace Up To Date. (3s. 6d. net. Black.) 

The Shoemaker’s Holiday; or, A Pleasant Comedy of the Gentle 
Craft. By T. DEKKER. Edited by W. T. WILLIAMS. 
(2s. Methuen.) 

The Touchstone Shakespeare. 


Edited by G. Boas. The Tempest. 


(1s. 9d.) King Henry V. (2s. Arnold.) 
Little Plays from Shakespeare. Second Series. Edited and 
Arranged for Acting by EVELYN SMITH. (1s. gd. Nelson.) 


I å s 
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GEOGRAPHY 
(1) The Beginners’ Regional Geographies. The World. (2s. 6d.) | mined by inter-relation of soil and rainfall conditions; (3) a 
Europe (2s.) By J. B. ReynoLps. (Black.) study of rural economy of the Deccan. To university students 


(2) Wonderful Travels in Wonderful Lands. By E. C. T. 
HORNIBLOW. (2s. Grant Educational Co.) 
(3) Geography from the Air : an Introduction to General Geography 
for Junior Pupils. By Dr. E. M. SANDERS. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 
Beginners in geography will be fortunate if they have these 
books given to them as an introduction to the subject. The 
three books are written by experienced teachers who know what 
Should be taught, and how it should be taught. The pictures, 
of which many are in colours, are exceptionally good, and an 
intelligent pupil will learn a great deal by simply studying the 
pictures. In (1) descriptions are given of specially selected 
regions in which the geographical features are strongly contrasted. 
The chapters in (2) are written in conversational form, and 
have attractive headings, such as: The Land of the Kafhrs, 
Flying Across Britain, Camel Men of the Hot Desert, The Hcme 
of the Pigmies. In (3) Dr. Sanders provides a series of large 
scale maps on which all the features are marked in bold type, 
and opposite each map is a photograph of the same area taken 
from an aeroplane. This method of treatment is essentially 
scientific and wherever possible it should be adopted in all 
junior forms. The exercises which accompany the maps will 
naturally lead to the reading of ordnance maps in the higher 
forms. 


(1) The South and East African Year Book and Guide, with 
Atlas and Diagrams. Thirty-third Edition. Edited Ly 
A. S. Brown and G. G. Brown. (5s. Sampson Low.) 

(2) Things Seen in Shakespeare's Country: a Description of 
Stratford-on-Avon and the Beautiful Countryside with which 
the Great Poet was so Closely Associated, and from whose 
Charms and Historic Interest He Derived not a little of His 
Inspiration. By C. HOLLAND (3s. 6d. net. Seeley, Service.) 

(1) The editors of the South and East African Year Book are 
to be congratulated on producing so excellent a compilation of 
useful material and at solowa price. Asin previous editions, this 
publication is a mine of statistical information; at the same 
time it is a most useful guide for tourists, sportsmen, and intend- 
ing settlers, and for the man at home, the book is well worth 
having as a work of reference. Bound up with the text is an 
atlas containing sixty-four pages of maps in colour. 

(2) A visitor to Shakespeare’s Country should certainly take 

a copy of this attractive little book in his pocket. In it, the 

reader will find most interesting descriptions of Stratford-on- 

Avon, Warwick, Leamington, Kenilworth, Coventry, and other 

places, as well as thirty-six beautiful picture illustrations. 


(1) The Oxford Picture Geographies. By H.McKay. Text-book 
IV—Communications. Text-book V—Climate. Text-bock 
VI—Towns and Industries. (2s. 6d. net each. Pupil’s 
Books IV, V, VI, 6d. each paper; 8d. each limp cloth. 
Oxford University Press.) 

(2) Climate and Geography. By O. J. R. HOWARTH. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

(1) Books IV, V, and VI in this series are characterized ty 
clearly-printed pages, well-arranged subject-matter and particu- 
larly good pictures and diagrams. At the end of each volume are 
questions and exercises carefully classified. The books are very 
suitable-for use in the junior forms of secondary schools. Under 
the title ‘‘ Pupil’s Books ” the illustrations and exercises of 
each text-book are published separately without the descriptive 
chapters. 

(2) From the same publisher comes a small book which is 
intended to supplement the sections on climate in the school 
text-books. Tables of rainfall and mean temperatures are given 
so that the pupil may plot the required curves. 


(1) The Geographical Teacher. Supplement No. 2. The Agri- 
cultural Geography of the Deccan Plateau of India. By 
ETHEL SIMKINS. (5s. net. To members of Geographical 
Association. 4s. net. Philip.) 

(2) The British Empire. By Dr. A. WILMORE. (Is. 9d. Bell.) 

(1) The Agricultural Geography of the Deccan is the second 
monograph of a particular region issued under the auspices of 
the Standing Committee on Special Publications of the Geo- 
graphical Association. This monograph has been compiled 
from official data supplied largely by the India Office and the 
Director of Agriculture in the Bombay Presidency. The 
materials thus obtained have been arranged in a very efficient 
manner and illustrated with many useful maps and diagrams. 
The work is divided into sections dealing with (1) The Physical 
Factors in Deccan Agriculture (2) Crop Distribution as deter- 


(1s. 6d. 


and teachers of geography this series of monographs, based on 
original research, can be thoroughly recommended for a detailed 
study of a region. 

(2) Written by a well-known geographer, this book gives in 
a concise form a very satisfactory account of the various parts 
of the Empire, with special reference to the products of the 
Empire. At the end of each chapter is a list of questions and 
exercises for individual work. 


Alma Roma: a Travellers’ Companion to Rome. 
MACKINNON. (6s. net. Blackie.) 

Although “ Alma Roma ” is not an ordinary guide book. 
it is nevertheless just the sort of book one would like to use 
when visiting the sights of Rome. The chapters are written in a 
very readable style and, in addition to the topographical details, 
they contain historical references of the greatest interest. The 
author not only describes the buildings and antiquities of the 
city. but he devotes sections of the work to the Ghetto and its 
inhabitants ; to the fountains and aqueducts; to the ancient 
and modern customs of the people. He also gives many examples 
of the witty epigrams of the Pasquino. The usefulness of the 
volume is also increased by thirty beautiful illustrations, and a 
large map of Rome showing the streets and principal buildings. 


(1) Palestine Awake: the Rebirth of a Nation. By SOPHIE 
I. Loes. (7s. 6d. net. Sampson Low.) 

(2) Talks on Friends in Africa: a Book for Leaders of 
Missionary Classes of Boys and Girls from 9 to 13 Years 
Old. By GERTRUDE PAIN. (1s. Edinburgh House Press.) 


(1) The great changes in Palestine due to the administration 
of the Mandate Council and the work accomplished by the 
Zionist Organization are here described at some length by an 
enthusiastic author. The problems of sanitation, irrigation and 
education of children are discussed. as well as the future prospects 
of the country and the conflicting relationships which still exist 
between Moslems and Jews. 

(2) The aim of this little book is so to present the life of an 
African boy that English children may see the influence of 
Western Europe on village life in Africa, and may realize the 
responsibility of Europeans in making that influence Christian. 


(1) Stories of our Earth. By NELLIE B. ALLEN and E. K. 
ROBINSON. (Is gd. Ginn.) 

(2) Junior Test Papers in Geography : for the Use of Pupils 
Preparing for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford 
and Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors and Similar 
Examinations in the Junior Grade. By E. R. WETHEY. 
(1s. 3d. Pitman.) 

(3) Macmillan’s Mapping Exercise Books. 
Book C. (7d. Macmillan.) 

(1) “ Stories of our Earth ” is a very suitable book for very 
young children as it presents them with a few elementary ideas 
of physical forms and human activities. The outline pictures 
also provide useful materials for handwork after the text has 
been explained. (2) In revising work just before an examination, 
examples of questions previously set are often needed. Here, 
the prospective candidate has seventy-five test papers, each 
containing six questions to use for this purpose. (3) In this 
well-known series of mapping books, the first (Book B), contains 
outline maps of India and Asia, the second (Book C), contains 
maps of the other continents on which the various geographical 
distributions can be marked. 


Philips’ Modern School Commercial Atlas : A Series of 32 Coloured 
Plates, Containing 69 Maps and 92 Diagrams, illustrating 
the Distribution of Commodities, Occupations of Mankind, 
Communications, Transport and International Trade, with 
an Explanatory Introduction; Forming a Companion 
Volume to Philips’ Modern School Atlas of Comparative 
Geography. Edited by G. PHILIP. Second Edition, Revised. 
(38s. Philip.) 

This atlas has been brought up to date by incorporating in 
it data referring to so recent a year as 1925. An important 
feature is the very detailed introduction. 


By A. G. 


Book B. (4d.). 


The Mediterranean Lands. Compiled by W. J. GLOVER. (ts. 6d. 
Cassell.) 

Australasia and the Pacific Islands. By W. F. Morris. (ts. 6d. 
Cassell.) 


The Polar Regions: a Physical and Economic Geography of the 
Arctic and Antartic. By Dr. R. N. RupMosE Brown. 
(12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


(Continued on page 470) 
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MACMILLAN’S WORKS ON CO-ORDINATE 
g] GEOMETRY, CALCULUS, Etc. E 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With Appendices on Transversals and Har- 


monic Division. By Archdeacon WILSON, M.A. 3s. 6d 


ELEMENTS OF CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. £y s. L. LONEY, M.A. Complete, 12s. 


Part I. Cartesian Co-ordinates. 7s. Part II. Trilinear Co-ordinates, &c. 6s. Key to Part I. 103. Key to 
Part II. 7s. 6d. 


THE STRAIGHT LINE AND CIRCLE. (Chapters I-IX of Part I.) By S. L. LONEY, M.A. 4s. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS BY THE METHODS OF 
CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY. By CHARLES SMITH, M.A. New Edition, revised and 


enlarged. 8s. 6d. Key. 12s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS (ANALYSIS). By T. S. USHERWOOD, B.Sc., Wh.Ex., 


A.M.I.Mech.E., and C. J. A. TRIMBLE, M.A. 7s. 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A., LL.D. 
and P. PINKERTON, M.A., D.Sc. Part I. The Straight Line and Circle. 3s. 6d. Part II. Graphs and Curve 
Tracing. 3s. 6d. Part III. Conic SGCHONS: 3s. 6d. Complete, 8s. 6d. 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY FOR USE IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. sy 


WILLIAM P. MILNE, D.Sc. 3s. 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at 


Winchester College. 7s. 6d. 
ANSWERS, HINTS, AND SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES IN SAME. Limp Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


A CONCISE GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A. 


HINTS AND SOLUTIONS OF THE EXERCISES IN “‘ CONCISE GEOMETRICAL Conics.’’ Limp Cloth. "2s. 6d. 


MODERN GEOMETRY. The Straight Line and Circle. By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A. 5s. 
CALCULUS MADE EASY. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., F.R.S. Second Edition. 3s. 
CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. By H. SYDNEY JONES, M.A. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. By JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. ‘55. 
THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. By JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. ss. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE CALCULUS. By Prof. GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE CALCULUS. By Prof. GEORGE A. GIBSON, M.A. 


S MADE EASY, OR THE STORY OF “EPSILON.” sy me. j. 


GHEURY DE BRAY. 4s. 6d. net. 
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MACMILLAN 


COMPOSITION FOR UPPER CLASSES 


By ED. J. S. LAY and ELLA BRAY, B.A., Hons. 
'  Tllustrated. 2s. 3d. 


The Schooliaster.—"' This is an excellent class-book of 256 pages, its quality—in every respect—being as striking 
as its price is modest. . . . The book will prove extremely useful as a three years’ course for older scholars.” 


THE PHRASE READERS 


FOR INFANTS AND JUNIORS l 
By ED. J. S. LAY and E. MARY JONES 
With Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by JoHN MACFARLANE. 


Books I to III. [Immediately. Books IV and V.  [Shorily. 
Books I and II, 1s. 3d. each. Books III and IV, 1s. 6d. each. 
Book V, Is. gd. 
A CONCISE ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. 
N Is. 
GEOMETRICAL on THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master at Winchester College. 4s. OF MODERN LYRICS 
HINTS AND SOLUTIONS of the Exercises in “ Concise Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE BINYON. 
Geometrical Conics.’”’ Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. With Notes by J. H. FOWLER, M.A., 
Book I. 2s. 3d. Book II. 2s. 3d. 
LAY’S PUPILS’ CLASS BOOK DICKENS. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
OF ARITHMETIC Abridged and Edited by C. F. KNOX. Illustrated. 
Books I and II. Paper, 7d.; Limp Cloth, rod. each. Is. gd. 
Books III and IV. Paper, 1s.; Limp Cloth, 1s. 3d. 
each. Books V and VI. Paper, ts. 3d.; Limp KEATS. SELECTIONS 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. each. Book VII. For THE HIGHER Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by B. GROOM 
CLASSES, 28. 3d. Teachers’ Book I, 2s. Book II, M.A. With portrait. 1s. 6d. 
zs. Books III to VI, P 6d. each. Book VII, *„* Complete list post free on application. 
38. 6d. 
ANSWERS ONLY. Books III to VI, 6d. each. | al 
BO EREE THE MAN-EATERS 
OF TSAVO 
THE By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. 
SCIENCE OF PIANOFORTE Abridged Edition. With Illustrations. 2s. 
The London Teacher.—" An abridged edition with illustrati 
TECHNIQUE and ape: and the story of thrilling adventure in British Kast 
By THOMAS FIELDEN, Professor of the Piano- Africa. . . . Boys and girls will revel in this exciting story.” 
forte, Royal College of Music. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
aad meres _ FRENCH POETRY FOR CHILDREN 
This new and thought-provoking book should be read and Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A., Editor of 
re-read by every pianoforte teacher, no matter whether he is a “French Poetry for Beginners,” and ‘ French 


devotes of Mattiay orot Teachetissky- Poetry for Advanced Students.” With Illustrations 


by KATIE GLIDDON. ıs. 6d. 


THE 
TECHNIQUE OF EXAMINING | SIEPMANN’S FRENCH SERIES FOR 
CHILDREN RAPID READING 
i New Vols. Intermediate and Advanced. 
A Quest for Capacity. By B.C. WALLIS. 3s. 6d. i aoe 
The Journal of Education.—' Mr. Wallis speaks from an experi- LE NEZ d’un NOTAIRE. 
ence Faia we should imagine, = without parallel And ne Par Edmond About. 
ks with no uncertain voice. e envisages the problem wi ; ; 
studied simplicity. . . . Taking the immediate der, we should With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 6d. 
say e ge bik gear book will eee ang ought to be, read and LE DUC JOB. 
er who are responsible for examining, on a v . 
E tenaire ecale, the children in elementary. ahoel who arc Comédie en Quatre Actes et en Prose. 
candidates for the privilege of further education.” Par Léon Laya. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 
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MACMILLAN’S BOOKS— 


suitable for the 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1928. 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 


— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by G. W. and L. G. 
HuFFORD. Pocket Classics. 2s. [School 


—— JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by Prof. R. M. 


Lovett. Tudor Edition. 2s. 6d. [School 
—— JULIUS CAESAR. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [School 


—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [School 


— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by 
C. W. UNDERWOOD. Pocket Classics. 2s. (School 


—- THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by 
H. M. Ayres. Tudor Edition. 2s. 6d. {School 
— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by 


R. L. Brackwoop: and A. R. OSBORN. Belmont 


Edition. 2s. [School 
—- THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. _ Eversley 
Edition. With Notes. ıs. 6d. net. {School 


—— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 28. [School 


— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by C. R. Gaston, 
Ph.D. Pocket Classics. 2s. [School 


—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by M. H. SHACKForRD, 
Ph.D. Tudor Edition. 2s. 6d. [School 


— AS YOU LIKE IT. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. [School 


—— AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by R. L. BLackwoop 
and A. R. OSBORN. 2s. [School 


— THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. {School and Junior 


—- THE TEMPEST. Edited by S. C. Newsom. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. [School and Junior 


— THE TEMPEST. Edited by H. E. GREENE, Ph.D. 
Tudor Edition. 2s. 6d. (School and Junior 


— THE TEMPEST. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
Is. 6d. net. (School and Junior 


Chaucer.— THE WORKS. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, 
C.B., M.A. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. net. [School 


— CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD, C.B., M.A. With Glossary. 3s. [School 


— THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. W. PoLLarRD, C.B., M.A. 2s. [School 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 
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ENGLISH — cont. 


Chaucer.—_THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S 
TALE, THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By 
A. INGRAHAM. Pocket Classics. <s. [School 


— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRIESTES TALE. Edited bv 
M. H. LIDDELL. 5s. [School 


Shakespeare. —HENRY V. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d. [Junior 


—— HENRY V. Edited by R H. Bowes. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. [Junior 


— HENRY V. Edited by L. F. Mott, Ph.D. Tudor 
Edition. 2s. 6d. [Junsor 


— HENRY V. Edited by R. L. BLackwoop and 


A. R. OsBorn. Belmont Edition. 2s. [Junior 
— HENRY V. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. [Junior 


Scott.—ROB ROY. Abridged and Edited by E. R. 
MusGrROovVE. Pocket Classics. 2s. [Junior 


— ROB ROY. Abridged Edition for Schools. 2s. 
[Junior 


Longer Narrative Poems of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. ıs. 6d. [Junior 


LATIN. 


Caesar. —DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. 
(School 


—— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and Vo- 
cabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. [School 


Tacitus.—AGRICOLA. Edited by A. J. Cuurcu, M.A., 
and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. 2s. 6d. {School 


Horace.—ODES. Book III. With Notes and Vocabu- 


lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School 

— ODES. Book III. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 

2s. 6d. [School 
GREEK. 

Thucydides.— Book VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. [School 
Books VI and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. 4s. (School 

Aristophanes.—THE FROGS. Edited by T. G. Tucker, 
Litt.D. 4s. g [School 
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MACMILLAN 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffieid, and Birmingham, 1928. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1928. 


ENGLISH. 

A Second Book of Modern Poetry. Selected and Ar- 

ranged by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Is. 6d. 

-—JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. K. DEIGHTON. 2s. G. W. and L. G. 
HuFForD. Pocket Classics. 2s. R. M. LOVETT. 
Tudor Edition. 2s. 6d. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. 1s. 6d. net. 

— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. K. DEIGHTON. 2s. E. P. Morton. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. R. L. BLackwoop and A. R. OSBORN. 
Belmont Edition. 2s. W. M. Hart, Ph.D. Tudor 
Edition. 2s. 6d. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. 

Tennyson.—_ GARETH AND LYNETTE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 2s. 

— THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. 6d. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 2s. 
— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Profs. 
W. W. Goopwin and J. W. WHITE. 4s. 

Thucydides.—THE RISE OF THE ATHENIAN 
EMPIRE. Book I. Chs. 89-118 and 128-138. 
With Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises. By F. H. 
Cotson, M.A. 2s. l 

Homer.—ILIAD. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. 
BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 

Caesar.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. 

Livy.— Books II and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 4s. 

Virgil. AENEID. Book XI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1928. 


ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare.—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With 
an Appendix. 2s. [Junior and Senior 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by 
C. W. UNDERWOOD. Pocket Classics. 2s. 
[Junior and Senior 
— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by 
H. M. Ayres. Tudor Edition. 2s. 6d. 
(Junior and Senior 
— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by 
R. L. BLacKkwooD and A. R. OsBORN. Belmont 
Edition. 2s. [Junior and Senior 
— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Eversley 
Edition. With Notes. ıs. 6d. net. 
[Junior and Senior 
— KING LEAR. With Introduction and Notes. 


By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 6d. 
[School 
—— KING LEAR. Edited by P. N. Bucx. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. {School 
—— KING LEAR. Edited by V. C. GILDERSLEEVE. 
Tudor Edition. 2s. 6d. [School 
—— KING LEAR. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 
1s. 6d. net. [School 
Milton.—POETICAL WORKS. Edited by D. Masson. 
4s. 6d. net. [School 
——COMUS. With Introduction and Notes. By 
W. BE tt, C.I.E., M.A. Paper, 1s. 3d.; boards, 
1s. 9d. (School 
— COMUS, &c. Edited by S. E. ALLEN. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. [School 


—LYCIDAS, L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 
SONNETS, &c. With Introduction and Notes. 

y W. Bett, C.I.E., M.A. Paper, 2s.; boards, 

6d. [School 
Carlyle. —ABBOT SAMSON ; Selected Chapters from 
Carlyle ; Past and Present. Book II. Edited by 

F. A. CAVENAGH, M.A. Cloth boards, 1s. gd. ; 
paper, Is. 6d. [School 
ey.—ALTON LOCKE. 2s. 6d. net. [School 
Scott —MARMION, and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
By F. T. PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. [Junior 


ENGLISH— cont. 


— MARMION. With Introduction and Notes. By 


MICHAEL MACMILLAN, D. Litt. 3s. ód. [Junior 
— MARMION. Edited by G. B. Alton. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. [Junior 


Scott.—THE TALISMAN. With Introduction and 
Notes. 3s. 6d. [Junior 
— THE TALISMAN. Abridged Edition for Schools. 


2s. [Junior 
— THE TALISMAN. Edited by F. JouNson. 
2s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 3d. [Junior 


— THE TALISMAN. Edited by F. TREUDLEY. 


Pocket Classics. 2s. (Junior 
Swift.—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and 
Edited by G. C. EARLE, B.A. Is. od.; paper, 
1s. 6d. [Junior 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Livy.—BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A. and J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. [School 
— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
Capes, M.A. 58. [School 
Ovid. ~" METAMORPHOSES. Book VIII. By Prof. 
C. H. KEENE, M.A. 2s. Text of this Edition is 
carefully expurgated for School use. [School 
Caesar.— GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBeECK, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
Virgil.—AENEID. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School 


_Demosthenes.— PHILIPPIC I and OLYNTHIACS, 


I-III. Edited by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. 
[School 
Plato.—APOLOGY. Edited by H. WILLIAMson, M.A. 
3S. [School 
Homer.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
S. H. BUTCHER, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 
Lana, M.A. School Edition. 4S. 6d. [School 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
i Prof. W. W. 
GoopwInN and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. [Junior 
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HISTORY 


(1) Primitive Italy and the Beginnings of Roman Imperialism 
By Prof. L. Homo. (16s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

(2) Rome the Law-Giver. By Prof. J. DECLAREUIL. 
Kegan Paul.) 

(1) To trace the growth of Rome from its obscure origin to 
its establishment as an imperial power in the second century B.c., 
is the task undertaken by M. Homo, professor in the University 
of Lyons, in the series of volumes—most of them translations 
from French—on the history of civilization, now being issued by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. The author has given a very clear 
and interesting presentment of his theme, subjecting the earliest 
records and facts and legends to a careful and learned criticism. 
He assigns a very important, perhaps a too important, part to 
the Etruscans in the development of Rome, and is inclined on 
the strength of a double inscription recently discovered in 
Lemnos to assign their origin, as Herodotus did long ago, to 
Asia Minor. The last part of the book deals with the unconscious 
transformation of Rome into the mistress of the Mediterranean 
world. (2) Roman law is the greatest legacy of Rome to the 
modern world and the proper appreciation of it is a study by 
itself. To summarize it in a volume of moderate compass is 
perhaps an impossible task, and those who read M. Declareuil’s 
work without any previous knowledge of the subject may find 
it difficult owing to the brevity forced upon the author. Classical 
students would have welcomed more detailed analysis of the 
Law of the Republic and Early Empire, but they will find much 
to interest and instruct them in the chapters on the Gens and 
the City and the Law of the Family, where the significance of 
Patria Potestas, is examined, as well as assistance on many 
technical points and phrases which occur frequently in Cicero’s 
speeches. The index might well have been fuller. It is curious 
to find stamped on the covers of these handsome volumes dealing 
with Rome not the republican wolf or imperial eagle, but the 
Athenian owl. 


Epochs of American History, Expansion and Reform, 1889-1926. 
By Prof. J. S. Bassett. (6s. Longmans.) 

Messrs. Longmans’ ‘‘ Epochs of Modern History ” series has 
long enjoyed a wide and well-merited popularity. The new 
‘“Epochs of American History ” series promises to be no less 
useful. In fact, it contains new features, e.g., extensive biblio- 
graphies which will make its volumes even more valuable as 
guides to students. The little book before us treats of the 
latest age of American history, viz., the thirty-seven years from 
the installation of Harrison as President down to the present 
day. No more concise or lucid an introduction to current 
American politics could be desired. It is written by an American 
for Americans. 

Home Life in History; Social Life and Manners in Britain, 
200 B.C.—A.D. 1926. By J. GLoaG and C. T. WALKER. 
(12s. 6d. net. Benn.) 

This book shows a curious and interesting blend of history, 
fiction, and drama. The main element is historic. The author's 
present a well-informed and cleverly constructed series of pictures 
of social life and manners in England during a period of more 
than twenty centuries. In respect of each age they endeavour 
to answer the three questions ; (1) Where did the people live ? 
(2) How did they live ?: and (3) What did they think and 
talk about ? In order, however, to connect the pictures together 
and give unity of design, the narrative is made to treat of the 
successive generations (seventy-five in all) of a single imaginary 
family, Celtic in origin, which, by inter-marriages, allies itself 
successively to Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans. Two of 
the chapters include brief plays which could very effectively be 
acted in schools and colleges. Altogether the book is novel and 
attractive. 

Exhibit on the Organization and Work of the League of Nations : 
a Series of Twenty-eight Pictorial Charts and Diagrams, 
specially suitable for Display in Schools, Colleges, Public 
Libraries, and other Educational Institutions. (6s. a set. 
League of Nations Union.) 

Teachers who wish to impress their classes with the leading 
facts respecting the League of Nations will find these charts 
and diagrams very useful. They convey in brief and graphic 
manner concise information respecting the history of the League, 
the machinery of the League, the activities of the League, 
and the various problems with which the League is called upon 
to deal. Illustrations, including numerous portraits, make the 
charts attractive. It is to be feared that in their present form 
they will not stand much wear and tear. The paper on which 
they are printed, and the folder in which they are placed, are 
far too flimsy for practical use. Superior sets made of better 


(16s. net. 


materials should be provided for schools where they are likely 
to have hard usage. 


The Foundations of Civics. By E. M. WHITE. 
Leather, 38. 3d. Syndicate Publishing Co.) 

Miss White is a diligent writer of works on civics. This is the 
fourth which, within the past few years, has issued from her pen. 
It differs in two respects from its predecessors. First, it presents 
only the ‘‘ foundations ” of the ordinary civic topics, such as 
parliamentary administration, local government, principles of 
taxation, and so on. Secondly, in the space thus saved, a con- 
siderable amount of information is given concerning other less 
usual branches of sociology, e.g., family life, industry, and culture. 
A number of incidental biographies do something to relieve the 
boredom of an extremely dull subject. 


America Comes of Age: a French Analysis by A. SIEGFRIED. 
Translated from the French by H. H. HEMMING and Doris 
HEMMING. (12s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

One needs to have travelled in America for some time 

(as the present reviewer happens to have done), to be able to 

certify confidently to M. Siegfried’s grasp of his subject and also 

to his clarity of judgment. It is important that the European 
should understand the America of our time. But it is also 
difficult even for the Englishman. Prohibition, fundamentalism, 
the negro problem, an abounding industrial prosperity with 
an insidious process of standardization, percolating from 
material to spiritual things, the co-existence of a doctrine of 
equal rights with an apparent decay of individual liberty, the 
elusive difference between a Democrat and a Republican, the 
general lack of interest in politics—these are a few of the puzzles 
upon which the author of this book, a much-travelled man and 

a distinguished student of economics, throws a vivid light. 

Naturally he writes with the prepossessions of a Frenchman, 

but he is all the more interesting to us on that account. Most 

cordially do we recommend this book to any one desirous of 
understanding the racial, economic, and political situation in 

America at the present time. 


The Stuart Period. By T. BEVAN. 


(2s. od. Art 


(2s. 3d. Sampson Low.) 


History Stories for Little Folk. By MARJORIE BEVAN. (I3. Iod. 
Sampson Low.) 
From Waterloo to the Present Day. By T. BEVAN. (2s. 6d. 


Sampson Low.) 

Sociology or the Law and Progress of Mankind and thew Institu- 
tions. By R.Gopatand F. R. JosyEer. (38.6d. Bangalore 
City : Bangalore Press.) 

The Seven Ages of Venice: a Romantic Rendering of Venetian 
History. By C. M. SMITH. (10s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The March of History. Book III—From the Beginnings to the 


End of the Middle Ages. By E. H. Dance. (28. 4d. 
McDougall.) 
A Child's History of Rhodesia. By M. WILLIAMS. (28. 6d. net. 


Simpkin, Marshall.) 

Communism. By Prof. H. J. Lasxr. (2s. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

Tales of our Ancestors: from King Arthur to Wiliam IV. By 
Lt.-Col. W. P. Drury. (1s. 6d. Dent.) 

History of England, 1688-1815. By E. M. WRownc. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century. By. Dr 
G. P. Goocn. Second Edition, with Supplementary Notes 
and Appendices’ by Prof. H. J. Laski. (ros. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The Problems of Peace: Lecture Delivered at the Geneva Institute 
of International Relations at the Palais des Nations, August, 
1926, together with Appendices containing Summary of Dts- 
cussions, (108. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Light of Experience: a Review of Some Men and Events 
of My Time. By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. (15S. net. 
Constable.) 

A History of Europe: the Middle Ages. 
Europe and the Modern World, 1492-1914. 
(8s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

A History of Europe, 1871-1920: Supplement to the Student's 
Modern Europe. By D. B. Horn. (48. 6d. Murray.) 

A Source-Book of Welsh History. By Mary SALMON. (7s. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Story of British Trade and Commerce : an Historical Account 
of Britain's Growth and Greatness from the Industrial and 
Commercial Aspect. By H. Court and L. Court. (2s. 6d. 
Sampson Low.) 

A New Approach to American History : Students’ Guide Sheets. 
By D. C. BaiLey. (7s. 6d. net. University of Chicago 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) 


(2s. 


By I. L. PLUNKET. 
By R. B. Mowat. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


A French Reader for Sctence Students. 
(3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

Mr. Bithell has followed up his German Science Reader by 
an equally useful compilation of notable passages from scientific 
works in French. These passages are not of too elementary a 
character. The largest sections are those dealing with physics 
and chemistry ; rather smaller is that concerned with mathe- 
matics, and there are also selections from works on geology, 
botany and zoology. To each section are appended passages 


By JETHRO BITHELL 


that have been set at London university examinations. There 
are no notes ; but a glossary has been appended. 
Certificate Exercises in French. By R. A. SPENCER. (2s. od. 


Arnold.) 

Quite a number of books of this type have been issued of late, 
for the purpose of helping candidates in French at a First Public 
examination. The grammatical introduction has, as a special 
feature, a large number of illustrative examples taken from 
many authors. This section is followed by a number of short 
sentences to be translated into French, affording practice in the 
grammar rules that have been given. Then there are forty 
continuous English passages of suitable standard, with footnotes 
containing helpful hints. Finally, thcre are a few ‘‘ miscellaneous 
exercises,” the reason for the inclusion of which is not quite 
obvious. 


Contes Blancs. By J. LEMAITRE. Edited by Dr. R. L. G. 
RITCHIE. (28. Nelson.) 

French Revolution Portraits. By W.D. Monro. 

A Primer of Modern Icelandic. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The French Poets of the Twentieth Century. An Anthology 
chosen by Prof. L. E. KastNEr. With an Introduction and 
Literary Appreciations. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 


(1s.9d. Dent.) 
By S. Jonsson. (7s. 6d. net. 


Anthologie du XVIe Siecle Français. 
(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 
German Commercial Terms and Phrases. 
(4s. net. Effingham Wilson.) 
Junior Test Papers in German : for the Use of Pupils Preparing 
Jor Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, College of Preceptors and Similar Examinations, 
. in the Junior Grade. By H. MIDGLEY. (1s. 3d. Pitman.) 


By Prof. J. PLATTARD. 
By Dr. R. Lusum. 


Maximes. By La ROCHEFOUCAULD. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Prof. R. L. Cru. (4s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Livre des Petits. By C. H. LEATHER and R. TALLARD. (18. 4d. 


Black.) 

Spanish Syntax and Composition. (4s. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Margueritte. Gens Qui Passent. Nine Tales, Chosen and Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by Prof. F. C. GREEN. 
(1s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

A Modern German Grammar: Minimum Essentials Inductively 
Presented. By Dr. P. HAGBoLDT and Dr. F. W. KAUFMANN. 
(9s. 3d. net. University of Chicago Press. London : 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Inductive Readings in German. By Dr. P. HaGBoLpT and Dr. 
F. W. KAUFMANN. Book I. (6s. 3d. net. University of 
Chicago Press. London. Cambridge University Press.) 

Preparatory French Grammar, with Exercises. By E. FoLps- 
TAYLoR. (18s. 6d. Dent.) 

German Free Composition. By L. M. Hayes. (2s. 6d. Dent.) 

Die Sagen von Siegfried und Walthari. Prepared by A.J. STOREY. 
(1s. 9d. Dent.) 

Das Holzknechthaus: das Felsenhildnis : 
Rosegger. Prepared by A. W. WALKER. 


By J. P. HOWARD. 


Novellen von P. 
(1s. 9d. Dent.) 


MUSIC 


As a Pearl and O Shame on Thee. Verses by Eva M. MARTIN. 
Music by E. AUSTIN. (2s. net. Larway.) 

Forest Scene. Poem by D. DoNALDsoNn. Music by E. AUSTIN. 
(2s. net. Larway.) 

Remembrance: A Melody for Pianoforte. By E. Bryson. 
Orchestrated by E. Mareo. (Full Orchestra, 2s. gd. net. 
Small Orchestra, 2s. net. Piano Conductor, 6d. net. Extra 
Parts, each 4d. net. Larway.) 

Pocket Sing-Song Book for Schools, Homes, and Community 
Singing. New Edition. (1s. 6d. Words only, 4d. Novello.) 

The Swallow. Blow, Bugle, Blow. Elaine’s Song. Poems by 
TENNYSON. Music by F. NICHOLLS. (2s. net each. Larway.) 

Six Two-Part Songs. 3 Vols. By various Composers. (18. each. 
Novello.) 

A Sheaf of Melodies for Pianoforte. By E. AusTIN. (2s. net. 
Larwa 


y. 

Music Stories for Girls and Boys. By DoNZELLA Cross. (3s. 6d. 
Ginn. 

Five Two-Part Songs. By Various Composers. (1s. Novello.) 

Seven Unison Songs for the Higher Divisions. By various Com- 
posers. (1s. Novello.) 

Seven Unison Songs for the Higher Divisions from “ The School 
Music Review.” (8d. Novello.) 

Seven Easy Unison Songs. Twelve Unison Songs for Junior 
Classes. (18. each.) Eight Easy Two-Part Songs. (8d.) By 
Various Composers. (Novello.) 

Autumn Days: A Song-Cycle for Young Children. Words by 
ENID BLYTON. Music by C. SHARMAN. 6d. Novello.) 

It was a Lovey and His Lass : Two-Part Song. Words by SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Music by E. GERMAN. (4d.) Chorus of Elves from 
“ Oberon ” Arranged as a Trio for Female Voices. English 
words by J. R. PLANCHE. Music by C. M. Von WEBER. 
Sweeter than Songs of Summer. Arranged as a Unison Song, 
with ad lib. Second Part. Words by W. St. H. Bourne. 
Music by J. F. BRIDGE. One Man Went to Mow. Unison 
Song. Arranged by H. A. CHAMBERS. (3d. each.) Sailing. 
Unison Song. Words by BEATRICE Woop. Music by A. 
RowLEy. (2d. Novello.) 

Twelve Two-Part Canons. By various Composers. (1s. Novello.) 

Empire Song Book : A Collection of Suitable Music for Children’s 
Festivals Which ts so Arranged that it may be Performed 
with or without Actions. ‘' She Stands a Thousand-Wintered 
Tree,” “ An Empire Song,” and the Medleys. Composed by 
P. E. FLETCHER. (1s. Novello.) 

The English Country Dance, Graded Series: Containing the 
Description of the Dances, together with the Tunes. By C. J. 
SHARP. 4 Vols. (38. each. Novello.) 


Our Village in Winter: Six Short Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by C. M. SPARLING. (2s. 3d. Novello.) 

Singing Games. The Spring-Green Lady. Gypsy, Gypsy, Raggety 
Loon ! Words and Music by ELEANOR FARJEON. (6d. each. 
Oxford University Press.) 

A Little Cock-Sparrow and The Curtsy. Old Rhymes, with Actions 
and Music by HILDA M. GRIEVESON. (2s. Curwen.) 

Old Farmer Buck: Action Song for Boys. Words, Traditional. 
Music, an Old Folk Tune arranged by G. WILLIAMS. (2s. 
Curwen.) 

Five Nursery Rhymes: Easy Pieces for Piano. 
PorRTcH. (2s. 6d. net. Curwen.) 

The Science of Pianoforte Technique. 
(8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

The Quest of Imelda: A Fair Operetta in Two Acts. 
and Composed by G. TOOTELL. (6s. Curwen.) 

The Songs from Shakespeare's Plays: Set to the Old Tunes, with 
Notes on the Songs and Music. Edited and Arranged by 
T. M. Harpy. Vocal Edition, Parts 1 and 2. (6d. each. 
Curwen. 

The Shanty Book. Part II. Sailor Shanties. Collected and 
Edited by Sir R. R. TERRY. Vocal Edition. (1s. 6d. Curwen.) 

Rudiments of Music. By Prof. C. H. Kitson. (2s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Counterpoint for Beginners. By Prof. C. H. Kitson. (4s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 


By MARGARET 
By Prof. T. FIELDEN. 


Written 


Physical Exercises. Children's Dances. Eurhythmics. Music 
for Piano. By Eva W. YATES. (38. net. Dix.) 
On Music's Borders. By Sir R. TERRY. (15s. net. Fisher 


Unwin (Ernest Benn.) ) 

The Gipsy Laddie : Traditional Ballad for Voices in Unison and 
Action in Pantomime. Arranged for Miming by Mary 
KELLy. With Accompaniment for Pianoforte or Pianoforte 
and String Quartet by J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND. (Is. net. 
Deane—The Year Book Press.) 

Swinging Song for the Pianoforte. 
Studies: Three Pieces for Piano. (2s. 
HERBERT. (Williams.) 

The Church with the Censing Angels: for the Pianoforte. By H. 
Hares. (2s. net. Williams.) 

Selected Pianoforte Pieces. Fun at the Fair. 
(9d. Williams.) 

Little Waltz (Petite Valse) : pour Violon, avec Accompagnemen 
de Piano. By H. WEssELy. (1s. 6d. net. Williams.) 

Church Music Reform. By J. NEwTon. (18. net. Heffer.) 

Notes on the Interpretation of 24 Famous Piano Sonatas hy Beet- 
hoven. By J. A. JOHNSTONE. (6s. net. Reeves.) 


Little Natur 
net.) By Ivy 


(1s. 6d. net.) 
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Mathematical Tables (Four Figures). 
(gd. Bell.) 

There are two noteworthy features about this book of tables. 
The first is the price. A complete set of four-figure tables con- 
taining all the tables that the average secondary student is likely to 
require, clearly printed, bound in a stout cover, and costing nine- 
pence, is something of an achievement in post-war times. The 
second feature is the subject of a preliminary note in the book. The 
“ Difference Columns ” in many books of tables give a fallacious 
appearance of accuracy at times when the differences are changing 
rapidly. Accordingly in this book, where necessary, the tables 
give the average difference for 1’, calculated over 12’ intervals 
instead of intervals of 1°. The use of these difference columns is 
just as easily learnt and their superior accuracy is evident. 


Harrap’s Introductory Algebra. By W. FARQUHARSON and H. W. 
CARTER. New and Enlarged Edition. (2s.6d. Harrap.) 

This introduction to Algebra begins with the search for an 
unknown number in a problem, t.e., with simple equations. 
Many people prefer this method of approach, as it is simple and 
attractive, though the student gets a better idea of what algebra 
is about if the early emphasis is on generalized arithmetic and 
the use of symbols in formulae. Negative numbers are rightly 
introduced with abundant simple examples to emphasize the 
idea of a directed number before ‘“' rules” are stated. The 
graphical section, as in many similar books, lays too much 
stress on solution of equations, a comparatively difficult and 
useless idea, instead of using graphs as an introduction to the 
idea of a function and its variations in value. The book covers 
the ground fairly thoroughly as far as quadratic equations. 
Elementary Algebra. By F. Bowman. Part II. (6s. Long- 

mans.) 

This volume opens with chapters on convergency, and the 
binomial, exponential, and logarithmic series. The treatment is 
purely algebraical, with the result that expressions like “ the 
gradient function of log x’’ have to be employed. Subsequent 
sections deal with complex number and the theory of equations 
and there is a considerable section on algebraic geometry. A 
more systematic treatment of much of this work is possible, if 
the ideas and the notation of the calculus is used, and there 
seems no good reason for excluding it. A most pleasing feature 
of the book is its price, which is remarkably low. 


Compiled by C. V. DURELL. . The Elements of Modern Mathematics ; 


Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, and Mensuration. By H. H. PEARCE and G. A.S. 
ATKINSON. (Without Answers, 3s.: With Answers, 
3s. 6d. McDougall.) 

This book is designed for the upper forms of elementary schools, 
the lower forms of secondary schools, etc. The authors have 
made a successful attempt to avoid artificial and academic 
problems, and to derive their examples as far as possible from 
everyday life. For instance, a ground plan of a house is given 
and a series of questions on areas follows; another illustration 
shows the dials of a gas-meter. The geometry section is not 
deductive and only contains the little required for mensuration 
purposes and the trigonometry of the right-angled triangle. 
The examples are good, but many of the sets seem too brief for 
the purpose of giving the steady drill without which a pupil 
can seldom learn to apply a mathematical principle instinctively. 
The section on graphs which opens with “ graphs of simple 
equations ”’ is far from being in accordance with the best modern 
ideas of introducing the subject. 


Ordinary Differential Equations. 
net. Longmans.) 

Four-Figuve Tables. By the late C. GopFREY and A. W. 
Sippons. New Edition. (2s. 6d. Cambridge University 
Press. 

Elementary Mathematics : Specially Prepared for Central Schools, 
Senior Elementary Schools, and Upper Standards (VI, VII, 
VIII.) By E. Sankey and A. Royps. Part III (for Pupils 
about the age of 13-15 years.) (2S. Bell.) 

Elementary Trigonometry. By C. V. DURELL and R. M. WRIGHT. 


By Prof. E. L. INcE. (36s. 


(5s. Bell.) 
The Foundations of Euclidean Geometyy. By H. G. FORDER. 
25s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


Integral Bases. By Prof. W. E. H. BERWICK. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Test Examinations in Mathematics. 
Methuen.) 

Principia’ Mathematica. By PROF. A. N. WHITEHEAD AND 
BERTRAND RussELL. Vol III. Second Edition. (25s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

The Elements of Plane Trigonometry. By J. T. BRown and A. 
MARTIN. (3s. 6d. Harrap.) 


(6s. 6d. net. 


By A. S. Pratt. (1s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics: a Metaphysical 
Meditation. By Prof. H. W. Carr. (7s. 6d. net. Mac- 
millan.) 

Whether for his clear expositions of contemporary thought, 
as for example that of Bergson and that of Croce, or for his 
own contributions thereto, Prof. Wildon Carr has placed the 
student of philosophy under a heavy debt of obligation. The 
present volume is a case in point. The author’s aim is “ to 
express definitely the consequences in ethics and religion of 
accepting the principle of evolution in philosophy.” Let any 
open-minded reader consider Prof. Carr’s suggestions as to the 
bearing of evolution on (e.g.), the moral law, the problem of 
survival, the nature of human freedom, and the problem of 
evil—and we think we can promise him something helpful and 
stimulating and satisfying. 

Problems in Logic. By Dr. C. H. PATTERSON. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

This is an extremely useful and interesting book. Dr. 
Patterson sets forth with great clearness the main methods of 
logic, and proceeds by concrete illustration to show their use 
in the various fields of science. The examples, which are chosen 
from astronomy, biology, economics, law, &c., are invariably 
interesting, and the analysis of the reasoning involved empha- 
sizes the significance of logic for solving the problems of life. 
No better book for beginners has yet appeared. 
Platonism and the Spiritual Life. By J. SANTAYANA. 

Constable.) 

Contemporary Thought of Japan and China. 

(5s. net. Williams & Norgate.) 


(7s. 6d. net. 


(5s. net. 


By K. TSUCHIDA. 


Auto- Education Guides—IV. ABC of Development through Senses 
and Muscles. By Dr. Jessie Wuite. (7d. net. Auto- 
Education Institute.) 

This little book gives practical suggestions in the use of 

Montessori apparatus for the training of children between two 

and a half and four years of age. 


The British Journal of Psychology, Monograph Supplements X. 
The ‘ Faculty’ of Imagination: an Enquiry Concerning the 
Existence of a General ‘ Faculty,” or Group Factor, of 
Imagination. By H. L. HARGREAVES. (7s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

An able piece of statistical research undertaken under the 
direction of Prof. Spearman. The qualitative and quantitative 
aspects of imagination (called by Mr. Hargreaves originality 
and fluency respectively) were tested separately, and the 
general conclusion reached is that there is no sign of a general 
unitary and unique imaginative power or faculty. Both origin- 
ality and fluency seem to be compound; both probably have 
some common element, and both are related to memory. No 
factor corresponding to Maxwell Garnett’s ‘‘ cleverness *' was 
discovered. 


Directing Mental Energy. By Dr. F. AVELING. 
University of London Press.) 

Psychological Education: a Presentation of the Principles and 
Applications of Psychology. By Prof. J. V. BREITWIESER. 
(7s. 6d. New York and London: Knopf.) 

Special Disabilities in Learning to Read and Write. By ELIZABETH 
E. Lorp, L. CARMICHAEL, and W. F. DEARBORN. (Harvard 
Monographs in Education. Series I, Vol. II, No. 1—Studies 
in Educational Psychology and Educational Measurement. 
Edited by W. F. DEARBORN.) (4s. 6d. net. Cambridge, 
Mass.: The Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Fourteen is Too Early: Some Psychological Aspects of School- 
Leaving and Child Labor. By R. G. Fuller. (New York: 
National Child Labor Committee.) 

Diagnostic Tests in the Fundamental Operations of Arithmetic 
and in Problem Solving. By W. C. Reavis and E. R. 
BrRESLICH. For Grades VII, VIII, and IX. Forms A 
and B. Instructions to Examiners. (University of Chi- 
cago.) 


(8s. 6d. net. 
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Microbe Hunters. By P. DE KruiF. (12s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

We found it difficult to lay this book down until we had read 
to the finish. It is a highly dramatic account of the researches of 
Leeuwenhoek, Spallanzani, Pasteur, Koch, Roux, Behring, 
Metchnikoft, Theobald Smith, who cleared up the mystery of 
Texas fever, Walter Reed the vanquisher of yellow fever, and 
Ehrlich who, after much groping, invented ‘‘ compound 606 ’’— 
salvarsan. The author so graphically portrays these pioneers in 
the struggle against the worst enemies of mankind that the 
reader pictures them at work and follows the account of their 
failures and successes with vivid interest. In no sense is the 
book technical; on the contrary the language is popular, in 
places slangy even. And here we wish to enter a protest against 
the use of “ hectic,” the co-rect meaning of which is “‘ habitual ”— 
the exact opposite of the sense in which it is ignorantly employed. 
Apart from this one criticism, we heartily commend this book 
to all, scientific or otherwise. 


One Touch of Nature: A Literary Nature Study Reader for 
Boys and Girls, Arranged by Dr. F. W. TIcKNER. (2s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 

We envy the boys and girls whose teacher selects for their 
class this delightful reader. It consists of brief biographies of 
Gilbert White, Fabre, Richard Jefferies, Hudson, Ward Fowler, 
and Edward Thomas (‘‘ Edward Eastaway’’), and of char- 
acteristic well-chosen extracts from their writings. The whole 
forms a thoroughly enjoyable little volume. 


Marvels of Pond Life. By R. PALMER. (6s. net. Butterworth.) 

This book should be useful to natural history and field clubs, 
and to those whose hobby is in the fauna of ponds and ditches. 
The treatment is light and superficial, but probably adequate 
for the amateur naturalist. The illustrations on the twenty- 
three plates are very successful. 


An Introduction to the Theory of Perception. By Sir J. H. PARSons. 
(18s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Issued as one of “The Cambridge Psychological Library ”’ 
series, this fine work demands of the reader considerable know- 
ledge both of psychology and of physiology and comparative 
anatomy, at any rate so far as this last concerns the nervous 
systems of lower animals and of man himself. The author rightly 
holds that progress in psychology depends on the stability of its 
biological foundations, and that ‘' perception ’’ is the link between 
the primitive nerve processes (irritability) and consciousness. 
He is, in the main, in agreement with Ll. Morgan’s theory of 
emergent evolution. 


Treatise on Thermodynamics. By Prof. M. Planck. Translated 
with the Author’s sanction by Prof. A. Oca. Third edition : 
translated from the Seventh German Edition. (15s. net. 
Longmans.) 

The third English edition of Prof. Planck’s standard treatise 
on Thermodynamics follows as closely as possible the seventh 
German edition, and contains all the additions and corrections 
which the author has found necessary. Amongst these additions 
may be mentioned the theory of the lowering of the freezing 
point of strong electrolytes, which has been developed by 
J. C. Ghosh of Calcutta. Debye’s equation of state for solid 
bodies, which explains the variation of the specific heat with 
temperature, has also been added. In connexion with the law 
for the thermal coefficient of expansion the early work of 
Sutherland should not be overlooked, for he anticipated the 
results given by several later investigators, although of course 
the work of Gruneisen is more complete. The reviewer has had 
occasion to compare this book with several other modern text- 
books on the same subject, and has come to the conclusion that 
it is indeed the work of a master, being unsurpassed in clearness 
of exposition. It is perhaps somewhat advanced in its methods 
of treatment for a beginner, analytical processes being preferred 
to graphical methods, but for the student who has some previous 
knowledge it is to be recommended strongly. 


A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of Elasticity. 
A. E. H. Love. Fourth Edition. (40s. net. 
University Press.) 

This large volume is the fourth edition of Prof. Love’s classical 
treatise on Elasticity, originally published in two volumes in 
1892-3. Seven years have elapsed since the publication of the 
third edition. Many researches published during the years 
1914-8, which were not available for that edition, are now 
included. Amongst the most important additions in the text 
we find a discussion of the theory of a rectangular plate, clamped 
at the edges, and bent by pressure applied to one face: and that 
of the resistance of a plate to pressure, when it is so thin that 
the extension of the middle plane, due to deformation of that 


By Prof. 
Cambridge 


į plane into a curved surface, cannot be neglected. It has been 


found possible to simplify the easier parts of the theory of the 
equilibrium of a sphere, and thus lead to some geophysical 
applications of great importance. In an extended and interesting 
note at the end of the book is given an account of the process 
by which stress-strain relations are deduced from the molecular 
theory of a crystalline solid. A structure theory of this kind 
is eminently desirable at the present time, when increasing 
attention is being paid to the arrangement of atoms in the crystal 
lattice. We cannot withhold our tribute of admiration for the 
extraordinarily complete and exhaustive treatment of the subject 
of elasticity which Prof. Love has given us. The book is produced 
in the admirable manner which we have been led to expect 
from the Cambridge University Press. 


The Groundwork of Modern Science. 
Experimental General Sctence. 
Longmans.) 

There is much to commend in this volume—aim, price, get-up, 
treatment—all have their points. The author has been inspired 
by the report of the Committee on Natural Science in the Educa- 
tional System that ‘“‘ the customary course . . . has become too 
narrow... . Further, it is out of touch with the many applica- 
tions of science.’’ In some 230 odd pages, the author has packed 
a ‘‘ two years’ course ” that includes force, measurement, hydro- 
statics, chemistry, biology, human physiology, heat, light, and 
mechanics. We are confident that, commendable as the course 
is, it cannot be done in two years under existing conditions. 
Also, with so much that is included, it is not clear why magnetism 
and electricity, astronomy and sound have been omitted. Ina 
two years’ course omissions are inevitable, but the principle 
governing omission is not clear. That the book does not appear 
to fit any particular examination scheme seems all to the good, 
but we fear that what is required simultaneously with (or pre- 
ceding) revolutions in text-books is a revolution in examinations 
and in examining bodies. 


Makers of Science ; Electricity and Magnetism. By D. M. TURNER. 
(7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

We extend a hearty welcome to this attractively written and 
well-produced book. It is the second of a series planned to cover 
the history of science. The first of the series dealt with physics, 
mechanics, and astronomy generally, and further volumes will 
appear on chemistry and biology. The volume under notice 
gives a sound and interesting survey of the development of 
knowledge in electricity and magnetism, and it undoubtedly 
helps to fill a gap in the literature of the history of science. 
We think it should find a ready place on the shelves of all school 
libraries. 


The Principles of Chemistry and their Application : a Text-book 
for Nurses. By ELEANOR H. BARTLETT and KATHARINE 
INK. (128. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

A Standard Catalogue of English Names of our Wild Flowers, 
to which are added the Ferns and thew Allies. By J. F. 
RAYNER. (1s. 6d. Southampton: Gilbert. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall.) 

My Town Garden. By Lapy SETON. (6s. net. Nisbet.) 

Halley Stewart Lectures, 1926. Science and Human Progress. 
By Sir OLIVER LopGE. (4s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Evolution in Science and Religion. By R. A. MILLIKAN. (4s. 6d. 
net. New Haven: Yale University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press.) 

The Daily Telegraph Guide to the Eclipse. 
(1s. Benn.) 

Science for Beginners. By J. A. COCHRANE. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

A Treatise on the British Freshwater Algae, in which are Included 
all the Pigmented Protophvta hitherto found in British Fresh- 
waters. By the late Prof. G. S. West New and Revised 
Edition, in Great Part Re-written by Prof. F. E. FRITSCH. 
(21s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Chapters from Everyday Doings of Insects. By EVELYN CHEES- 
MAN. Episodes from Battles with Giant Fish. By F. A. M. 
HEDGES. (1s. 6d. each. Harrap.) 

The Natural History of Ice and Snow: Illustrated from the Alps. 
By Dr. A. E. H. Tutron. (21s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Readable School Biology. By O. H. LATTER. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 

Isaac Newton, 1642-1727: a Memorial Volume. Edited for the 


I, A Two-Year Course of 
By J. M. Morr. (3s. 6d. 


By W. G. BELL. 


Mathematical Association by W. J. GREENSTREET. (108. 6d. 
net. Bell.) 

Science : Leading and Misleading. By A. LyNncH. (7s. 6d. net. 
Murray.) 

Stavs and Atoms. By Prof. A. S. EDDINGTON. (7s. 6d. net. 


Clarendon Press.) 
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Visit of French Headmistresses 


EN French headmistresses have been the guests of the 

Association of Headmistresses from May 15 to 22 in 
England. They stayed at the University Women’s Club, 
Audley Square, where they were received on Sunday 
evening, May 15, by Miss Sparks, President of the Associa- 
tion. 

On Monday at noon the guests were welcomed by Lord 
Eustace Percy and officials of the Board of Education. The 
Chairman of the London County Council (Mr. J. M. 
Gatti, J.P.) entertained them to lunch at the County Hall, 
and in the afternoon the Duchess of Atholl gave an At Home 
at her residence, 84 Eaton Place. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were devoted to visits to 
colleges and schools, including Bedford College, Furzedown 
College, the North London Collegiate School, St. Paul’s 
School for Girls, Kensington High School, and the Streat- 
ham and Parliament Hill Secondary Schools under the 
London County Council. At Kensington High School the 
visitors were received by members of the Council of the 
Girls’ Public Day School Company, and listened to a 
demonstration in the teaching of music. In all the schools 
opportunity was given for the visitors not only to see 
the building and equipment, but also to listen to lessons, 
if they wished, and see something of the normal life and 
work of the pupils. 


Visits were also paid to Crosby Hall, to Chelsea Poly- | 


technic, where an excellent programme of gymnastics and 
dancing had been arranged, and to the Barrett Street Trade 
School, where the skilled work in needlecraft and design 
excited much interest and admiration. 

On Wednesday evening Dr. Brock, Chairman of the 
London Branch of the Headmistresses’ Association, gave a 
reception to which principals and members of the French 


staff of London colleges and schools were invited to meet 
the French visitors. There was a large and representative 
gathering. The new wing of the school was open for 
inspection, and a varied and delightful programme of music 
was given in the school hall. 

On Thursday six of the French headmistresses visited 
Oxford and four paid a visit to Cambridge. At Oxford they 
were entertained to lunch by the Provost of Oriel and other 
members of the University, and to tea by the Principals 
of the Women’s Colleges. At Cambridge they were enter- 
tained by the Mistress of Girton College and the Principal 
of Newnham. 

The visitors then separated; those who had gone to 
Oxford to visit either Cheltenham, Bristol, or Brighton ; those 
who had gone to Cambridge to visit Manchester or Leeds. 

In this way they had opportunity to see either one of 
the provincial universities, or one of the large boarding 
schools of the country. Those who went to Cheltenham 
were the guests of Miss Sparks at the Ladies’ College, and 
those who went to Brighton, the guests of Miss Tanner 
at Roedean. 

The names of the visitors and the schools they represent 
are : 

Mlle Marg. Caron, directrice du Lycée Fenélon; Mlle 
Anna Caron, directrice du Lycée Jules Ferry; Mlle 
Baudeuf, directrice du Lycée, Lille; Mlle Wheatcroft, 
directrice du Lycée, Strasbourg ; Mlle Bordenave, directrice 
du Lycée, St. Germain; Mlle Chabrat, directrice du Collége 
d’Arras ; Mile Vochelle, directrice du Collége du Dunkerque ; 
Mile Trocmé, directrice du Collége de Douai; Mlle Garde, 
directrice de l’Ecole Primaire Sup. de St. Chamond ; and 
Mlle Wyszlawska, directrice du Collège de Jeunes Filles, 
Soissons. 


TO TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 


LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. By C. G. Beasley, B.A., Lecturer in 
Geography at University College, Nottingham. Is. net. The ideal guide 
for Schools undertaking Regional Surveys. 


GEOLOGY IN ITS RELATION TO LANDSCAPE. By 
Juntus HENDERSON, Professor of Natural History and Curator of Museum, 
University of Colorado. 12s. 6d. net. 

“It may be warmly recommended, in particular to teachers and students 
of geography.’’— Nature. 

A GEOLOGICAL CHART. By Col. F. G. TALBOT. Suitable 
for hanging in the Class Room. Gives in clear and simple form the main 
outlines of geological history. Is. 4d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO STRATIGRAPHY. By L. 
DUDLEY Stamp, B.A., D.Sc., A.K.C., F.G.S. 10s. net. 
By tracing the changes in the distribution of land and sea from period to 
period, this book imparts a general knowledge of the stratigraphical geology 
PEt the British Isles. 
“ This is a distinctly original work that will be of service to very many 
students.” — Nature 


TWO BROCHURES FOR TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


By Dr. L. DUDLEY STampP, Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in Economic Geography 
in the University of London. 


NOTES ON COMMON ROCKS. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON SOME ECONOMIC MINERALS AND 
ROCKS. 6d. net. 


Only rocks and minerals mentioned in text-books of geography and which are 
of sot adap in the teaching of geography have been included. The brochures 
have written to describe the following sets. 


SETS OF SPECIMENS FOR TEACHERS 


MURBY’S SET OF THIRTY COMMON ROCKS; 
SET OF THIRTY ECONOMIC MINERALS AND ROCKS 
The set for the teacher in each case consists of specimens 5in. x 4in., a 
specially large size, and thus adapted for class demonstration. Prices: Rocks, 
£2 18s. 6d. for 30; Economic Minerals and Rocks, 23 7s. 6d. for 30. 
The hand specimens in the set for use by the pupils are 3in. x 2in. Prices: 
Rocks, £1 3s. for 30; Economic Minerals and Rocks, &1 5s. for 30. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, London, 


“I hope it will soon be in every school library in the Kingdom.’*"—‘* ARTIFEX" 
in Manchester Guardian. 

“ This most valuable work should become a STANDARD BOOK IN EVERY 
SCHOOL." —Church Times. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


STUDIES in TEACHING and SYLLABUS. By CHARLES KNAPP, D.D. 
R.V. text. Vol. I. Genesis to Ruth. 16s. net 

** The book rests on a wide knowledge of the contemporary criticism of the 
Old Testament ; it is essentially constructive in spirit, it opens up many avenues 
of suggestion, and an eager teacher, who could retain his sense of perspective in 
reproducing its contents, would find it a veritable mine of information.'’—7 èe 
Expository Times. 
Vol. II will go up to the Exile, taking in the chief contemporary prophets up to 

and including Jeremiah, but not Ezekiel. 


By Dr. KNAPP 


AMOS: HIS LIFE AND TIMES 


(A practical application of the Dalton Method.) 2/6 net. 


“ The merits of the serics are well known.’’— Journal of Education. 


COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS 


(IN MuRBY'Ss NEW SMALLER SCRIPTURE MANUALS.) Up to and including the 
School Certificate. 
AUTHORIZED VERSION EDITION REVISED VERSION EDITION 
By CHARLES KNarP, D.D. ar By CHARLES Knapp, D.D. 
. MARK .. 


ST. MATTHEW net 3)- - net 26 
ST. MARK net 2/- ST. LUKE .. .. net 3:6 
ST. LUKE net 3/- THE ACTS ai one volume) net 4,- 
THE ACTS, "Vol. I d. -xvi. ) net 2/- By G. WADE, D.D., and 
THE ACTS, Vol. II T J. `H. WADE, M. A. 

xxviii.) net 2/- II SAMUEL. - net 3/- 


LARGER COMMENTARIES 


(IN MURBY’S NEW LARGER SCRIPTURE MANUALS.) For the Higher Certificate 

AUTHORIZED VERSION EDITION REVISED VERSION EDITION. 
By CHARLES Knapp, D.D. By G. W. WADE, D.D., and 

ST. MARK “ net 2/6 J. H. WADE, M.A. 

ST. LUKE .. net 4/- II SAMUEL.. Se -- net 4,- 


When ordering please say whether R.v. or A.V. is required and state price. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, Ludgate Circus, London, 
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The “MODERN STUDIES” Series 


GENERAL EDITOR: Prof. R. L. GRÆME RITCHIE, M.A., D.Litt. 


THE ‘* MODERN STUDIES” SERIES will consist of a large and representative collection of 
French Books for use in schools and colleges, which will combine the advantages of the Direct or 
Reform Method with those of the older methods of teaching. 

{ Most of the books will contain full French-English Vocabularies, with Introductions and Notes in English. 


T While providing for the needs of the schools as at present regulated by the Examiners and Inspectors, the 
‘‘MODERN STUDIES” SERIES will make an attempt to encourage the reading of French for enjoyment and 
general culture, chiefly by including Modern French in great variety, both prose and verse. 


CONTES BLANCS 
By JULES LEMAITRE. Illustrated by HENRY Morin. 
Edited by Prof. R. L. GRame Ritcuiez, D.Litt. Price 2s. 


The Stories are thirteen in number, the Notes are in English, and there is 
a full Vocabulary of thirty-six pages. 


LA FRANCE LABORIEUSE 

Edited by F. C. Roer, M.A., L. és L., Lecturer in I'rench 
in the University of St. Andrews. With Map and Illus- 
trations. 176 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 


The object of this book is two-fold: to make the reader familiar with the 
vocabulary of French trade and industry, and to put before him some of 
the most characteristic aspects of the French considered as a nation of 
manufacturers and traders. 


FRENCH SHORT STORIES 

Collected and Edited by T. B. Rupmosz-Browy, M.A., 
D.Litt., Professor of Romance Languages in the University 
of Dublin. With Portrait Frontispiece of Henri Pourrat. 
224 pages. Price 28. 6d. 


A FIRST BOOK OF FRENCH POETRY. By Prof. RITCHIE. 


Poem. Illustrated. Price 1s. 9d. 


Topographical Editions of 
Two Favourite French Classics 
Edited by JAMES M. Moore, M.A., 
Lecturer in French in the University of Edinburgh. 

COLOMBA 
By PROSPER MÉRIMÉE. With Map and Eight Line Illus- 
trations. 224 pages. Price 2s. 
LETTRES DE MON MOULIN 
By ALPHONSE DaupET. With Two Maps and Nine Line 


Illustrations. 183 pages. Price 2s. 
This Volume contains Thirteen Letters, as well as the Avanitropos. 


ANTHOLOGIE DU XVIe SIÈCLE FRANÇAIS 

Par JEAN PLATTARD, Professeur à l’Université de Poitiers. 
With Portraits and Other Illustrations. 256 pages. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

This volume, intended for Advanced Students, is entirely in French. 


With Notes end Exercises on each 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 35 & 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 


ORDNANCE 
SURVEY MAPS 


OF ANY DISTRICT 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


on the scales of 4 inch, 1 inch and 6 inches to 


one mile are supplied at Cheap Rates for 
Educational purposes. 


Teachers and Education Authorities are invited 
to write for full particulars of these and other 
Ordnance Survey publications which will be sent 
on application to 


THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL, 
The Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton 


‘If you need’ 


BOOKS 


FOR ANY 


EXAMINATION, 


Write to 


J. POOLE & Co., 


86 Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 2, 


for a Quotation before 
— trying elsewhere. — 


BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 
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Principals wishing to have their 
schools included in the 1927 
issue should apply without delay. 


The Sections include Preparatory Schools, Boys’ Schools, 
Tutors, Girls’ Schools, Domestic Economy Colleges, &c. 


J. & J. PATON, Prins 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. 
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The League of Nations and the 
Schools 


Sir Thomas More tells us that in Utopia the priests, 
who have full control of education, “ use all possible 
methods to infuse very early into the tender and flexible 
minds of children such opinions as are both good in 
themselves and will be useful to their country ; for when 
deep impressions of these things are made at that age 
they follow men through the whole course of their lives, 


and conduce much to preserve the peace of the govern- ° 


ment, which suffers by nothing more than by vices that 
rise out of ill opinions.” The practice of the Utopian 
priests has been pursued by controllers of education in 
all ages. Never, however, has it been more widely and 
variously exemplified than in the century which has 
elapsed since the fall of Napoleon. For that has been the 
century of expanding democracy, when to a rapidly 
increasing extent the opinions which have dominated 
the schools one day have determined the course of 
nat onal and international politics the next. Hence, as 
never before, have the devout, the patriotic, the militant, 
the pacific, the humane, the cosmopolitan, the ethical, 
the communistic, struggled promiscuously to capture the 
schools. For many years the schools of Germany with 
stentorian unanimity proclaimed the achievements of 
the House of Hohenzollern; the schools of Austria- 
Hungary the advantages of the dual monarchy; the 
schools of France the merits of republicanism; the 
schools of Italy the blessings of national unity ; and the 
schools of America the virtues of federalism. At the 
present time the schools of Russia are devoted to the 
exclusive propagation of Marxian socialism ; while the 


German schools are being retuned to the new note of 
democracy. 

Great Britain, largely because of its superior indiffer- 
ence to education, has so far escaped any general attempt 
to capture the schools for propagandist purposes. 
Nowhere have the schools remained so free, and nowhere 
have teachers so energetically resented and successfully 
resisted such sectional efforts as have been made to use 
them for political or religious ends. At the present | 
moment they need to be specially on their guard in view 
of the formulation by the Board of Education—in con- 
junction with the League of Nations Union, and with the 
consent of a number of scholastic associations—of an 
extensive scheme for the impartation of knowledge 
respecting the League of Nations and its work. On 
June 8 a conference of some six hundred representatives 
of local education authorities was held at the Caxton 
Hall, “ to consider the question of providing instruction 
for children and young people in the aims and objects of 
the League of Nations.” After hearing an address by 
the President of the Board of Education, and after 
considerable discussion, the conference unanimously 
accepted the following resolution: “ That this confer- 
ence welcomes the steps which are being taken to give 
the children and the youth of this country a knowledge 
of the development of international relations, and of 
the work and aims of the League of Nations, and requests 
the Board of Education, the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, and the Ministry of Education for Northern 
Ireland, to circulate to local education authorities a 
report of the proceedings of the conference in order that 
they may consider the matter further in consultation 
with the teaching profession.” 


So far this is fairly innocuous: it merely asks for the 
circulation of a report with a request for consideration 
and consultation. A knowledge of the development of 
international relations is admittedly of great educa- 
tional importance, although it is a kind of knowledge 
which is beyond the capacity of all save the scholars in 
the highest classes. Similarly, an acquaintance with the 
work and aims of the League of Nations is essential to 
all who carry their historical studies into the period 
subsequent to the Great War. 

It is evident, however, from a memorandum drawn 
up by the League of Nations Union and a number of 
educational organizations associated with it—a memor- 
andum laid before the conference and now circulated 
with its report—that a good deal more than this is 
intended. It is intended that a definite League of 
Nations propaganda shall be carried on in and through 
the schools. Lectures are to be given in school hours ; 
films are to be displayed ; literature is to be circulated ; 
junior branches of the League of Nations Union are to 
be established ; study circles are to be formed; and, 
above all, the class lessons in history, geography, and 
other subjects are to be remodelled on League of Nations 
lines. Steps are being taken to “ ensure that no educa- 
tion authority fails in this business of making known 
the League and the Covenant to children in its schools,”’ 
and a warning is issued that “ unwilling or uninterested 
masters and mistresses must not be entrusted with 
presenting the new material until their own interest has 
first been aroused.” The memorandum explicitly states 
that the object of its emissaries is not merely to impart 
information but, further, first, to effect “ a change of 
feeling,” viz. a sense of world citizenship as distinct 
from a restricted British citizenship; and, secondly, 
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“a change of purpose,” viz. a determination to secure 
the good of humanity instead of merely the good of 
fellow-countrymen. 

To many, these changes of feeling and purpose will 
appear eminently desirable. To others, their implica- 
tions will give rise to grave apprehension. All will 
agree, however, that they go far beyond the scope of 
the object envisaged by the resolution of the conference 
of June 8, viz. the giving to “the children and the 
youth of this country a knowledge of the development 
of international relations, and of the work and aims of 


the League of Nations.” Now, much as we value the 
League of Nations, we value educational freedom more. 
We, therefore, hope that teachers, both individually and 
in their organizations, however zealous they may be for 
all good causes, will carefully scrutinize proposals which 
suggest, even in the smallest degree, the prostitution of 
education to propaganda, the manipulation of the 
history lessons, the coercion of local authorities, the 
inquisitorial examination of teachers’ opinions, and the 
dragooning of pupils into such voluntary associations as 
the junior branches of the League of Nations Union. 


Occasional Notes 


T first report of the new Principal Officer of the 
University of London, Dr. Franklin Sibly, was 
presented to the University on Presentation Day. The 
great news of the purchase of the 
Bloomsbury site, it will be remembered, 
was reserved to the evening of the 
same day and announced by the President of the Board 
of Education at the Graduation Dinner. “ The problem 
of securing an adequate site,” said the Principal, 
sapiently, “ is perhaps very near to complete solution.” 
Apart from this, however, the Principal Officer gave a 
plenitude of interesting information, personal and 
statistical. The total admissions by all channels during 
1926-27 amounted to 7,668 as compared with 3,852 in 
the last year before. the war ; of these, 382 are graduates 
of other universities. There were 3,967 candidates of 
degrees—z2,382 internal and 1,585 external. Immedi- 
ately before the War, the numbers were about equal, 
goo internal and 907 external. There are now more than 
g,000 internal students compared with about 5,000 in 
1914. These figures afford the most striking evidence of 
the progress which the University has made since the War. 


London 
University : 


DR- MAXWELL GARNETT publishes in The Times 
an attractive plea for ‘just one American sky- 
scraper ” on the Bloomsbury site, a “Cathedral of 
Learning,’ double the height of St. 
ssa Paul’s. It would, he suggests, touch 
the imagination of every Londoner, 
kindle desire for knowledge or zeal for discovery, and 
serve as a perpetual reminder of Anglo-American 
friendship, of the fundamental unity of all English- 
speaking peoples. Pittsburgh and Chicago (North- 
western University) are making interesting experiments 
in adapting the “skyscraper” type of building to 
university purposes. Whatever form the new building 
or group of buildings for the University of London may 
take, a splendid opportunity is offered to an inspired 
architect, a latter-day Wren or Barry. London’s 
educational history and heritage, marred though it is 
by much unnecessary conflict, deserves a worthy 
monument, interpreting the “ big, brave, and adventur- 
ous ” spirit which Englishmen share with their cousins 
of the great Republic. 


oe biennial elections to the Senate of the University 
of London by graduates who are members of 
Convocation, voting in faculties, were another triumph 
for the Graduates’ Association, whose 


Aira nominated candidates were all elected. 
There are, however, indications that the 
“ academic ” candidates—those who in their addresses 


attach comparatively less importance to the privileges 


of the external student—are gaining ground. Thus in 
the Science faculty Dr. J. W. Grice, the lowest of the 
three successful candidates, polled 750 votes while the 
unsuccessful candidate, Mr. R. T. Smith, a well-known 
electrical engineer, polled 690 votes. Professional. 
interest, no doubt, had a bearing on Mr. Smith's 
poll, for it is reasonable that engineering graduates 
should secure representation on the Senate. The 
Science faculty at present includes for voting pur- 
poses graduates in science, economics, commerce, 
and engineering. This is an anomaly in the constitution 
of the University which the University Commissioners 
should remove as soon as possible. With the site question 
no longer a bone of contention and the future of the 
external student assured, less should be heard of the con- 
troversies which have dominated these elections for 
many years. The real test of a candidate should be 
potential service to the University as a whole. 


A PAMPHLET has been issued by the County Council 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire describing courses 
alternative to the ordinary curricula in certain of its 
secondary schools. The reasons given 


Alternative for the establishment of these courses 


a are: that ordinary courses lead to an 
Schoois. : examination mainly university in char- 


acter ; that little more than half their 
pupils who stay till 16 reach examination forms ; that 
of ex-secondary school pupils only 5 per cent go to 
universities, and another 5 per cent to training colleges, 
most of the remaining go per cent entering commercial 
or industrial life, or, if girls, staying at home ; and that 
those taking these alternative courses gain a “ revived 
interest’ in their work. Full details of these courses, 
which deal with engineering, textiles, commerce and the 
like, are given and are in no way intended to be “ soft 
options.” The pamphlet stresses certain further facts: 
that such courses cannot be established in very small 
schools ; that they are taken up by pupils at 14; and 
that it is necessary to inform parents in simple lan- 
guage of the objects of these courses. The pamphlet 
raises two issues which are not confined to the West 
Riding. 


HE first issue is the function of a secondary school. 
Until comparatively recently the theory was held 
that a secondary school should give a general education 
on academic lines, t.e., with university 


Academic = = requirements as an objective. In actual 
Practical, fact, secondary schools are already feed- 


ing not merely the universities and the 
learned professions, but the many semi-clerical classes 
and to an increasing extent industry and commerce. 
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School authorities such as those in the West Riding are 
facing facts, a trend that is becoming more insistent, 
and are giving opportunities to children whose bent is 
practical rather than academic and who have as much 
right to consideration as their fellows. Are such secondary 
schools going beyond their legitimate functions? The 
Board of Education has recognized these West Riding 
‘courses ; presumably it will recognize similar courses 
elsewhere. The second issue is this. The West Riding 
Education Committee complains that the extension of 
these courses, and the establishing of others, is hampered 
by First School Examination requirements. Ought 
examining bodies to extend their syllabuses so as to 
enable these pupils to obtain certificates ? The answer, 
surely, is that so long as the present examination craze 
lasts, they ought. It is their business to examine what 
the schools teach. The pamphlet instances French as a 
bugbear. One remedy is simple enough: to make this 
subject qualifying only and, under certain conditions, 
to lower the standard to the capacities of these alternative 
course pupils. 


HE Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions 
certainly practises what it preaches. Whether its 
preaching does not fall short, in some small points, is a 
noe matter we shall take opportunity to 
Conterno: discuss later; but, in the meantime, 
we offer our sincere congratulations 
upon the Association’s successful annual conference 
which was held at Plymouth from June 4-7. Desirable 
and necessary as they are, the civic welcome accorded 
to the delegates by the Mayor of Plymouth, the annual 
dinner, which was attended by many distinguished 
people, and even the open meetings, at which important 
resolutions were passed, need not be touched upon here 
at any length. Our main concern is with the presidential 
address delivered by Mr. H. Hall (Leicester College of 
Technology) and with the Exhibition which the Associa- 
tion held at the Guildhall of Plymouth. 


N the words of the Association’s handbook, the 
Exhibition was organized “ with the aid of British 
manufacturers to demonstrate the expanse of technical 
education and its close relation to 
industry,” and there can be no doubt 
that it was greater and more complete 
than any yet made at the Association’s previous 
conferences. The usual displays of modern scientific 
apparatus and the newest books were not, of course, 
neglected, but to these were added exhibits by great 
firms showing the latest developments in refrigeration, 
modern lighting, colour-photography, transport (in- 
cluding construction of tramcars and buses), weighing 
machines, radio equipment, use of oxy-acetylene, 
radiators, oil engines, sewing machines, typewriters and 
duplicators. Special stands were allocated to pottery 
production and to demonstrations of the implications of 
physics, biology, chemistry. Work of technical institu- 
tions in mechanical and electrical engineering, naval 
architecture, building, metal, and domestic work was 
also shown. During the Exhibition (which was open to 
the public for a week, and any profits of which are to go 
to the University College of the South-West) special 
lectures on broadcasting, shipbuilding, X-rays applied 
to industry, ventilation, the solar eclipse, and liquid 
air were given, and films illustrating motor-car 
manufacture, etc., were shown. 


The Exhibition : 
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NATURAL Yy in an exhibition open to the public, 
wireless telegraphy took a large place. A special 
“ Radio Night” was held to which all radio experi- 
“ Radio Night”: menters were invited. This was 
" followed by a lecture arranged by 
Messrs. Ferranti, Ltd., and given by Mr. K. Overton 
Bennion, while an organ recital (by the Plymouth 
Borough Organist), followed by a lecture on ‘‘ How 
the Broadcasting is done,” was broadcast from the 
B.B.C. Plymouth Station. Such a wide exhibition 
could not fail to make clear to many who had not 
hitherto been aware of it, the close link which joins 
education to industry and to the scientific applications 
which contribute towards the full possibilities of our 
present civilization. This effort it was which justifies 
our statement that the A.T.T.I. practices what it 
preaches. It remains for us to indicate where it appears 
to us the A.T.T.I’s general message appears to fall a 
little short of what we might expect from it. 


M R. HALL’S presidential address admirably summed 

up the recent movements which are tending to 
show the essential reciprocity of education and industry. 
Touching upon the work of the Con- 
sultative, Emmott, and Balfour Com- 
mittees, he was able to show clearly 
that a good deal of the foolish and futile refusal to regard 
technical education as the means of a liberal education 
is now a thing of the past. His selection of quotations 
from speeches of Lord Eustace Percy, from the Board 
of Education’s Report (1924-25), and from the reports 
of important committees, demonstrated excellently the 
present trend of responsible educational thought of this 
country. The first teacher of commercial subjects to 
reach the A.T.T.I. presidential chair, he dwelt specially 
upon the absolute interdependence of exchange, pro- 
duction, and commerce which are stne qua non in a 
world of minute division of labour. His treatment of 
the problem of examinations, though not without a 
flaw we shall indicate later, was thoughtful, wide, and 
suggestive. His assertion of the broad and cultural 
education which is possible in properly co-ordinated 
commercial teaching, cannot be denied. His plea for 
the mass of new thought concerning technical and com- 
mercial education to be crystallized into definite action 
was based upon unavoidable evidence. 


The Presidential 
Address : 


WE would do nothing to impede that crystallization. 

Our own columns have shown from time to time 
that we have advocated advances not dissimilar to those 
for which Mr. Hall is hoping. We 
cannot help noticing, however, that 
Mr. Hall has indicated, inadvertently 
perhaps, a considerable barrier in the way of progress. 
In commerce particularly he noted the difficulty of 
obtaining qualified teachers. None more than we realize 
the problem of securing a suitable staff—the problem 
presented in the fact that frequently the expert in 
commerce, with wide practical experience, knows but 
little of the subtle art of teaching, while, just as fre- 
quently, the professional teacher knows little of com- 
merce beyond what he has gleaned from a mass of 
unco-ordinated text-books. From his address we gather 
this point has not been missed by Mr. Hall. And we 
therefore think he was not quite as logical as we might 
have expected when, discussing examinations, he thought 
they were not necessary to.the best work “ given the 


Teachers and 
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highly capable teacher and organizer.” The phrase we 
have italicized is Mr. Hall’s. We would make it clear 
that we are not advocating any system of external 
examinations ; we are merely underlining a difficulty 
which Mr. Hall, apparently unconsciously, has raised 
himself. We would like the A.T.T.I. to offer some 
solution of a point, the present alternative of which is, 
as Mr. Hall says, “a large number of bodies holding 
examinations, varying much in their requirements, 
standards of marking and constitution of panels of 
examiners.” 


ANOTHER impression left upon us by the address 
was that there exists a danger of one-sidedness 
in the educational philosophy of the A.T.T.I. We recall 
that our comments upon last year’s 
presidential address drew some corre- 
spondence from those who objected to 
our view that the president (Mr. A. E. Evans) was 
guilty of some little exaggeration when he said that 
technical education was treated as the illegitimate child 
rather than given its rightful place in the educational 
family. Mr. Hall’s summary of twelve months’ develop- 
ment seems to us to prove that our charge was not 
without justification. Our own view is that supporters 
of the more purely academic forms of education were 
(and sometimes still are) blind to the new developments 
of civilization; equally we think that a philosophy 
which tends more and more to fit itself with those new 
developments may become one-sided and neglect the 
high spiritual values upon which less modern systems 
depended. Weare not suggesting that Mr. Hall’s address 
was based purely upon materialist conceptions. But, 
in the period of flux which we are now experiencing, we 
would feel happier if some part of his address had been 
devoted to a re-statement of educational tradition, and 
of the exact cultural direction of technical and com- 
mercial education. It will be observed that we do not 
deny that the liberal and cultural power is implicit in 
them ; indeed, we believe in its presence very strongly. 
But precisely how is it to be made operative? We 
accept Mr. Hall’s statements concerning liberality and 
culture, but we would press for something more than 
brief assertion. Education is mghtly a conservative 
process; and we use the word “rightly ’’ because 
whatever may be the next line of advance, we must be 
certain that what are known (for want of a better phrase, 
perhaps) as spiritual values must not be lost. 


A Danger. 


“THE Joint Six Committee has performed a most 

useful service by issuing a manifesto directing 
attention to the difficulty which is now being experienced 
by intending entrants to the teaching 
profession in finding employment after 
becoming qualified. It takes as its text 
the reply given by Lord Eustace Percy in the House of 
Commons on March 3 last to a question on unemployed 
teachers. In this he stated that of 6,900 teachers who 
completed their training in July, 1924, 6,580 had 
obtained posts by December, 1925; 125 had not 
attempted to obtain posts ; and 195 had failed to obtain 
posts. The corresponding figures for the following year 
are 7,001, 6,752, 85, and 164. The position is worse when 
the time taken to obtain posts is considered, for of 6,845 
teachers who left college in July, 1925, 431 had failed to 
obtain posts by the following December; and in the 
next year the number was 756 out of 7,058. The Joint 


Unemployed 
Teachers : 


Committee also directs attention to the apparent trend 
of the policy of the Board of Education with reference 
to staffing. Several local authorities have been pressed 
to reduce staffs. In Tottenham, for instance, the Board 
has twice pressed for a reduction of about 18 per cent. ; 
in Hornsey a reduction from 209 to 139 was originally 
demanded; and so on—the demands for reduction 
falling mainly on those authorities that have adopted a 
progressive and enlightened policy. We think it is a 
great pity that progressive authorities are being dis- 
couraged in this way just at the time when the recom- 
mendations of the “ Adolescent ” Report demand a 
much larger supply of trained teachers. 


“THE matter was again raised in the House of Commons 

last month, when Mr. Harris asked the President 
of the Board of Education whether he could state the 
number of trained teachers expected to 
leave the colleges this year; whether 
the Board had considered any plan 
which would obviate the loss of moral, disappointment, 
and possible wastage to the teaching profession of ex- 
training college students who had to face a long period 
of unemployment after leaving the training colleges ; 
and whether the Board would consider the possibility 
of encouraging local authorities to employ these young 
teachers in a supernumerary capacity until their services 
were required for class teaching, and until they could be 
absorbed into the approved establishments by paying 
grant upon a larger percentage, say 80 per cent instead 
of 60 per cent of the teachers’ salaries. Lord Eustace 
replied that 2,057 men and 5,561 women would be leaving 
training colleges this year, and said that he thought the 
figures he had previously quoted in reply to the question 
asked on March 3, did not indicate any serious amount 
of unemployment. He added that it would be highly 
improper for any authority to spend public money on 
employing a redundant staff. In reply to a further 
question asking whether he did not realize how serious 
it was that there should be a considerable waiting 
period between the time of leaving college and the time 
of entering the profession, he agreed that hardship was 
involved, but said that the teaching profession could 
scarcely expect demand to be accurately adjusted to 
supply every September. Perhaps not. But what 
teachers do expect, and what the public expects, is that 
the Board and the Treasury shall not make the situation 
more difficult by undue pressure on progressive 
authorities. 


The President on 
the Position. 


J UNE is the end of the secondary school year in Ireland, 
and with few exceptions the secondary schools will 
be closed all through July and August. The coming 
school year will be a critical one for 
many secondary schools in the Free 
State, asin June 1928 no candidate will 
be eligible to sit for the Intermediate 
Certificate examination who does not present Irish as an 
obligatory subject following a course in the subject 
for two or three years. It is not, however, a com- 
pulsory school subject, inasmuch as the curriculum 
specifies either Irish or English as compulsory, but 
exclusion from the above examination means the 
absence of any chance of obtaining State scholarships. 
and this is a distinct grievance. It may well be that the 
recent elections for the Dail, which have resulted in a 
decrease of the Government’s majority and have made 


The End of the 
irish School 
Year. 
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the Cumann-na-nGaedheal party dependent for office 
upon the votes of one or other of the smaller parties, 
may bring about a modification of the Government’s 
hitherto unbending attitude, for compulsory Irish is 
undoubtedly unpopular, was not much referred to in 
election speeches by its supporters, and was certainly 
among the chief reasons for the Government’s loss of 
votes. At the annual meeting of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly in Belfast the education report 
revealed the fact that recently a joint deputation of the 
leading Protestant churches—the Church of Ireland, the 
Presbyterian Church, and the Methodist Church—waited 
on Mr. Cosgrave the President, Mr. Blythe the Minister 
of Finance, and Mr. O’Sullivan the Minister for Educa- 
tion, to protest against the Irish language policy, and 
although there was no immediate success, there may be 
more favourable results later on. 


THE problems to be solved in Northern Ireland are of 
a different kind. It may be that they will also 
arise some time in the future in the Free State, but the 
day is not yet. They are concerned 


Lael with Educational Rates. In the old 
ireland. days, good or bad, the Government paid 


everything in the way of grants, and 
the local authorities were not asked to contribute, except 
for technical instruction, the rate for which was so small 
that it was scarcely felt. In Northern Ireland the Govern- 
ment is now contributing in proportion fully as much 
towards education as the Boards of Education in Great 
Britain, but educational outlay still lags behind. The 
reason is plain. The Regional Committees have to 
supplement Government grants by local aid, but the 
County Councils, who have never been accustomed to 
strike rates for primary and secondary education, show 
great reluctance to add to local burdens the necessary 
expense. One can readily understand their attitude of 
mind, but the attitude must face the facts, and if 
education is to rise to its proper level, the piper must 
be paid. It is this difficulty which prevents the desired 
improvements which are possible under the New Educa- 
tional Charter, and it can only be solved by the growth 
of a keener and healthier sense of public responsibility 
towards Irish education. 


R. W. TILDEN, the American Jawn-tennis cham- 

pion, while on a visit to Belfast last month, gave 
expression to some views on school sports contrary to 
the prevalent ideas on team work. 
Collective games, as he called them, such 
as cricket and football, were developed 
in these countries to a high standard, and his opinion was 
that it would be in the interests of boys and girls to give 
them individual sport instead or in addition. This 
would develop their individuality—a quality necessary 
for them in after life. They might leave school, very good 
at cricket or football or hockey, but it was not always 
easy for them to find twenty or thirty other persons to 
play these games with them, a difficulty which did not 
arise in tennis or golf. Besides, if they waited till they 
left school at about 18 years of age, they could never be 
taught a new game to the same degree of skill as if they 
began at 12 or 13. We shall probably hear more of 
these arguments, and much will be urged against the 
over-development of individualism, and the advantage 
of subordinating the personal interest to the general 


individualism 
in Sports. 
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good, promoting esprit de corps, and playing the game 
for the school. The pot-hunter who thinks only of 
himself is still mentioned in terms of depreciation. 


Q)N the occasion of the annual prize-giving, Mr. W. W. 
Vaughan, M.V.O., the Headmaster of Rugby, 
made an important appeal to all mothers of future 


Rugbeians. His appeal was that they 
prenchin should insist on their children being 
Sah oale. Y taught oral French at their preparatory 


schools in a more thorough way than is 
now the rule. It isa mere truism among teachers that 
it is far easier for a child of nine to learn how to speak a 
foreign tongue than for a boy of fifteen. The younger 
child is less ashamed of producing strange sounds and his 
vocal chords are more supple. But the preparatory 
schools have their difficulties in providing facilities for 
spoken French. An Englishman with a good command 
of any foreign language is an expensive luxury, and after 
all, preparatory schoolmasters cannot charge much more 
than they do at present. Then if they attempt to get a 
foreigner, many difficulties are thrown in their way by 
the Aliens Board of the Home Office. There is also the 
question of discipline, which is sometimes a difficulty for 
a young stranger—preparatory schoolboys are at a rowdy 
age and can make a weak teacher’s life quite unbearable. 
Then, again, there are usually not more than sixty boys 
at these schools and there is not enough French done to 
take up a teacher’s whole time, and a Frenchman could 
probably not take any other subject. But these diffi- 
culties are not unsurmountable; the Association of 
Preparatory Schoolmasters will no doubt find a solution, 
now that their attention has been directed to this rift in 
their armour by one who has ever had the cause of 
modern studies at heart. But that it is not impossible 
to teach a sound pronunciation to older boys was proved 
by the performance of Pierre Pathelin by the Rugbeians 
who had benefited from the: efforts of Mr. Salter and 
Mr. Charvet. 


WE have pleasure in directing attention to the useful 
work of the National Book Council in issuing, 
at the cheap and obviously unremunerative rate of a 
penny each, select bibliographies of 


Pepa o Various subjects. We understand that 
"Study. the Council’s method is to approach 


bodies of recognized experts, who com- 
pile the lists and generally contribute to the cost of 
printing, the Council being responsible for the balance 
and for distribution. The lists that have recently come 
to hand comprise one on Capital and Labour, compiled 
by the Economic League; another on Biographies of 
the Twentieth Century, compiled by Mr. Beccles of 
King’s College, London, and approved by the National 
Home Reading Union ; and a third on the Bible, com- 
piled under the auspices of the Society for Old Testa- 
ment Study, though not confined to the Old Testament. 
Among lists previously issued we may mention one on 
Education, compiled by the I.A.A.M., and published 
also in the I.A.A.M. Yearbook for 1927. Of course the 
lists are meant to be suggestive rather than exhaustive. 
They contain nothing that is not good, and they make 
due provision for beginners whose chief need is the kind 
of book that is at once elementary, interesting, and 
trustworthy. Any one who has made good use of one 
of these lists will thereafter be able to find his way 
about. 
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“THE report of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 

for the year 1926 is an interesting record of bene- 
ficent achievement and promise. Perhaps we can best 
convey an idea of the year’s achieve- 
ment by stating that the Trust made 
grants as follows: county libraries, 
£46,102; buildings, £43,520; central 
library for students, {10,061 ; miscellaneous library 
activities, £5,880 ; boys’ and girls’ clubs, £3,235; rural 
development, £9,190; music and related activities, 
£9,655; physical welfare, £25,936; hostels, £3,235 ; 
activities connected with the blind, £13,500; and mis- 
cellaneous objects, £2,250. In round figures the year’s 
income was £194,000, of which £173,000 was paid in 
grants, and £10,000 in expenses. We make no apology 
for quoting these figures, because they give a concrete 
idea of the resources of the Trust, and of the manner 
in which they are disposed of. The outstanding experi- 
ment of the year is the grant towards the equipment 
of a pioneer Adult Education College at Harlech, North 
Wales. The purpose of the institution is to provide 
short finishing courses for the more advanced students 
in adult classes for whom university scholarships cannot 
be obtained. It is also designed to provide accommo- 
dation for week-end and summer schools. As the report 
says, the success or failure of the College should prove 
instructive to all who are interested in the future of 
adult education. 


The Carnegie 
United Kingdom 
Trust. 


WE have read with great interest an account of a 
journey of a party of German schoolboys in the 
North of England during the Easter holidays. The 
Toward boys came from Lubeck, landed at 
Reconciinaticn. Grimsby, and visited Castleford, York, 
Leeds, Ackworth, Bradford, Sheffield, 
and Ilkley. They were under the leadership of one of 
their own teachers, and the tour was organized on this 
side by Mr. T. R. Dawes, headmaster of Castleford 
Secondary School. “Our journey,” says the leader, 
““ was to be no pleasure trip. We wished to practise our 
English, and to gain knowledge by a really magnificent 
first-class school journey. Far from our minds lay any 
thought of a cheap attempt at international reconcilia- 
tion. We realized that we could only make a good 
impression on the English people by showing a sincere 
expression of our work and characters, and at Mr. 
Dawes’ suggestion we chose German plays, songs, and 
dances for our appearance in various northern towns.” 
The visitors were well received by the cathedral authori- 
ties at York, by the university authorities at Leeds and 
Sheffield, and by the school authorities at the other 
towns. It is worth while adding that the proceeds of the 
performances went to the hosts, to cover the cost of 
organization, whilst the cost of boat and railway fares 
was met by the boys, who had saved for the purpose. 
We agree that cheap attempts at reconciliation are 
useless, but this is the only really effective kind of step 
towards ultimate reconciliation. The hope of the world 
lies with the young. If German and English boys can 
understand one another, there is some hope that German 
and English men of the next generation may do 
likewise. 


Te Report of the Scottish Inter-universities Con- 

ference on the subject of doctoral degrees, which 
is now under discussion in the four university centres, 
shows that the dissatisfaction with the conferment of 
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the LL.D. and the D.D. degrees honoris causa only which 
has been persistently expressed in Edin- 


Doctoral burgh is not shared by any of the 

Degrees leading men in any of the universities. 
in the Scottish -< 
Universities. There was only one dissentient vote 


on this point. A proposal was sub- 
mitted in favour of a doctorate in theology and a doc- 
torate in law otherwise than honoris causa only, but it 
found little support, the opinion prevailing that the 
D.Litt. and the D.Sc. were comprehensive enough to 
meet all requirements if they were made accessible to 
all graduates and not confined to honours graduates as 
at present. The opinion of the Conference was summed 
up in the statement, unanimously accepted, that it was 
expedient that the several ordinances on D.Litt. and 
D.Sc. should be modified and assimilated so as to 
provide that all graduates of a Scottish university be 
admissible at that university as candidates, after the 
expiry of five years from the date of their graduation ; 
and that for the D.Litt. the candidate’s thesis or pub- 
lished memoir or work should be an original contribu- 
tion to learning in relation to language, literature, historv, 
philosophy, theology, or law. With the opening of the 
higher degrees to all graduates there is likely to be 
general agreement, but it is probable that there will be 
a movement in favour of special doctorates in theology 
and in law. As against special doctorates the conference 
proposals have the merit of simplicity and seem more 
likely to secure the maintenance of a uniformly high 
standard all round. 


Coe of the Presbyterian churches in 

Scotland concerned with educational politics seem 
to be coming gradually to a definite 
policy regarding the amendment of the 
Education Act of 1918 as it affects the 
teaching of religion in the schools. The 
offence of the Act in the eyes of these 
churchmen is that it made statutory provision for 
denominational teaching in the Catholic and Episcopa- 
lian schools while leaving religious instruction in the 
ordinary public schools permissive. They are asking 
that religious instruction should be mandatory for all 
schools. During the past year approaches have been 
made to the Catholic Church and to the Educational 
Institute with a view to some measure of agreement on 
the subject, but the reception in both cases does not 
promise much in the way of advance. The crux of the 
matter for the Catholics is a proposal that in small 
towns and villages there should be common schools with 
special provision for denominational instruction. The 
advantages the Act has brought to them through the 
provision of new schools have been very considerable and 
will not be readily relinquished. As for the teachers they 
are all against statutory compulsion in regard to religion. 
A specific legal obligation to give religious instruction 
suggests a possible increase in external control, and the 
imposition of tests direct or indirect, and they want 
neither. In this matter of religious instruction the 
churches would be well advised to let sleeping dogs lie. 
At present there is probably not a school in Scotland 
which does not include the teaching of religion in some 
form in its day’s work. An Act of Parliament, making 
religion mandatory would not make the smallest differ- 
ence in the practice of the schools, but might easily 
create discords that would do immense harm to the real 
interests of religion. 

(Continued on page 493) 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ MATHEMATICAL LIST 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


By F. BOWMAN, M.A., 
Lecturer in Mathematics in the College of Technology, Manchester. Formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Part I. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Also issued in Two Sections: Section I, 4s. 6d. Section II, 2s. 6d. 
Part II. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The elements of Algebra are expounded as far as the binomial theorem for a positive integral index. 


More emphasis than usual is laid on imaginary numbers. The simplest differential equations of engineering and 
physics can be most readily solved with the aid of “ the square root of—1.’’ For this reason, and because of the supreme 
importance of this “ imaginary ’’ number in pure mathematics, there is a growing feeling that it should have as prominent a 
place in an elementary algebra as surds and negative numbers. 


Part II begins with an introduction to the convergency of series, followed by the binomial, the exponential, and 
the logarithmic series. The deduction of each of these series by strictly algebraic means is deferred to the end of the 
respective chapter. 


ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 


By E. L. INCE, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Pure Mathematics in the Egyptian University, formerly Lecturer in Mathematics in Liverpool University. 


With Diagrams. Royal 8vo. 36s. net. 


No comprehensive treatise on this subject has been published in the English language for twenty-five years. This 
book aims at bridging the gap by welding together the classical theory and that work of the present century which seems 
moet likely to be of permanent value. It is therefore a book for students reading for Honours in Mathematics and for 
research workers. 


Elementary Algebra. For the Use of Higher Grade and Secondary Schools. 


By P. Ross, M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo. Part I, without Answers, $s. 6d.; with Answers, 4s. 6d. 
Part II, without Answers, 3s. 6d.; with Answers, 4g. 6d. Parts I and II, complete in One Volume, with Answers, 7s. 6d. 


Longmans’ Junior School Arithmetic 


An Arithmetic for Upper Standards, Mental and Practical. 
With about 5,000 Examples, Mental and Practical. Crown 8vo. Without Answers, 28, With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


Longmans’ Junior School Algebra 
By W. S. BEarD. Crown 8vo. Without Answers, 2g, With Answers, 2s. 6d 


A Course in Practical Mathematics 


By F. M. SaxeLBy, M.Sc., B.A. 
With 200 Figures, Examination Questions, and Answers to the Examples. 8vo. Qs. net. 


An Introduction to Practical Mathematics 


By F. M. Saxe.sy, M.Sc., B.A. Crown 8vo. 4g, 


A Companion to Elementary School Mathematics 
By F. C. BOON, B.A. With Diagrams. 8vo. 14s. net. (Longmans’ Modern Mathematical Series.) 


The Elements of Mechanics 
By F. S. CAREY, M.A., and J. PROUDMAN, D.Sc., F.R.S. With Diagrams. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


(Longmans’ Modern Mathematical Series.) 
Mechanics via the Calculus 
By P. W. NORRIS, M.A., B.Sc., and W. SEYMOUR LEGGE, B.Sc. With Diagrams. 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF ALL MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO’S BOOKS OF 
MATHEMATICS, &c.. WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 
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The Chilswell Book of English Poetry. 


— Compiled and Annotated for the use of Schools by ROBERT BRIDGES, Poet Laureate. 
Dedicated by gracious permission to H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. Crown 8vo. 93s. 6d. 
Also in Two Parts. Part I, 2g.; Part II, Qs. ` 
Library Edition, Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. net. India paper edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net; leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


History of English Literature from Beowulf to Swinburne 


By ANDREW LANG, M.A. Crown 8vo. Complete in one Volume. 7s. 6d. 


Longmans’ School Shakespeare 


Consisting of twelve of the most suitable Plays for School Reading. Edited, with Glossary, by A. V. HOUGHTON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Also issued in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


The ‘Swan’ Shakespeare 


Each volume contains a Portrait of Shakespeare and 4 Pictures illustrating his life, together with Introduction, Notes, 
and a Series of Illustrations by well-known artists in each volume. Crown 8vo. 

CORIOLANUS: With Notes by DANIEL S. CALDERWOOD, M.A. AS YOU LIKE IT. With Notes by W. DYCHE, B.A. 1s. 6d. 
8 


HAMLET. With Notes by C. H. LOCKITT, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.Hist.s. | TH& TEMPEST. With Notes by G. W. STONE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


1s. 9d. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Notes by JOHN BIDGOOD 
THE WINTER'S TALE. With Notes by T. G. WRIGHT. 1s. 9d. B.Sc. 1s. 9d. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. With Notes by A. L. CANN, B.A. Is. 9d. JULIUS CAESAR. With Notes by D. FORSYTH, M.A., B.Sc. 1s. 9d. 
mU oa ABOUT NOTHING. With Notes by R. G. WILLIAMSON. HENRY V. With Notes by D. FERGUSON, M.A. Is. 9d. 

RICHARD II. With Notes by W. J. ABEL, B.A. 1s. 9d. A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. With Notes by J. W. ILIFFE, 
MACBETH. With Notes by R. MCWILLIAM, B.A. 1s. 9d. M.A. Is. 9d. 

KING JOHN. With Notes by J. W. YOUNG. 1s. 9d. KING LEAR. With Notes by A. V. HOUGHTON. Is. 9d. 


Longmans’ Class-Books of English Literature 


NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES 
THE MERCHANT AT ARMS. A Tale of Bosworth Field. 


By RONALD OAKESHOTT. Abridged with Notes by J. C. ALLEN, and an Introduction by the Author. 2s. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
Edited and Abridged by EMILIE FEWSTER. With Notes and Questions by J. C. ALLEN. ls. 9d. 


: HEROES OF FRENCH HISTORY 
By LOUISE CREIGHTON. Edited for School Use by J.C. ALLEN. With Illustrations by HENRY J. FORD. 2s. 6d. 


VOYAGES OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE AND SIR HUMFREY GILBERT 
Taken from “ The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffics and Discoveries.” By RICHARD HAKLUYT. 


With an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by T. H. ALLEN. is. 9d. 
MASTERMAN READY, OR THE WRECK OF THE “ PACIFIC ” 
A Story for Young People. By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. Abridged for Schools by J. C. ALLEN. ls. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR 
By Sır HENRY NEWBOLT. Abridged for Schools by J. C. ALLEN. 


With Illustrations by HENRY J. FORD. | 2s. 6d. 
SESAME AND LILIES 

By JOHN RUSKIN. With Introduction, Notes, and Questions by J. W. BARTRAM, M.A. ls. 6d. 
SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON 

Abridged, with Introduction and Notes by J. C. ALLEN. is. 9d. 
A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD In the years 1740-4 

Made by LORD ANSON. Abridged, with Notes by J. C. ALLEN. 1s. 9d. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

By JANE AUSTEN. Abridged, with Introduction and Notes by DAVID SALMON, Hon. M.A. ls. 9d. 
THE CRUISE OF THE “FALCON.” A Voyage to South America in a 30-Ton Yacht 

By E. F. KNIGHT. Abridged, with Notes, by J. C. ALLEN. With 2 Maps and Illustrations. 2s. 
KENILWORTH | 

By Sır WALTER SCOTT. Abridged, with Introduction and Notes by DAVID SALMON. ls. 9d. 
THE STEVENSON READER. Selected Passages from the Works of Robert Louis Stevenson 

Edited by LLOYD OSBOURNE. New Epition. With Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO’S 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS WILL BE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 4, 
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HE Historical Association has, we think, done well 
to include among its “‘ leaflets” the paper on 
“The Study of History in Schools,” by Mr. F. C. 
Happold, the senior history master at 
a a the Perse School. The recent rise of 
“ subject ” associations (mathematical, 
historical, geographical, English, and so on) has really 
meant a pretty severe criticism of aims and methods in 
teaching. Of no subject is this more true than of 
history. And it is probably true also to say that there 
is no subject in which good teachers are still so much 
at variance. Mr. Happold lays it down that it doesn’t 
matter what history we teach, so long as we are making 
it “ a training in the art of thought,” a realization of the 
mental “ pattern of history.” All the same, his examples 
and his incidental remarks seem to show that he is really 
thinking about content as well as method. We cordially 
agree, however, that the amount of ground covered by 
the end of the school course is no test of the value of the 
teaching, and that few schoolboys can have that breadth 
of intellect and experience which is an essential pre- 
liminary to the study of history at all. That being so, 
we have “to seek a fresh orientation of aim in the 
teaching of history in the school.” Mr. Happold’s 
extremely suggestive remarks, the more valuable because 
his criticism is thoroughly constructive, will, we hope, 
be widely read by teachers of history. What he says, 
incidentally, about teaching history to children under 
14 years of age provides food for thought about the 
possibility of teaching history in the elementary school, 
and we believe he is right. 


THE appeal which is being made for playing-fields for 
the children of this country will, we are sure, go 
straight to the hearts of all teachers, though, of course, 
the children attending elementary 
National schools are the chief sufferers in the 
Playing Fields. present dearth of accommodation. In 
urban districts they have their asphalt 
yard adjoining the school buildings, and possibly the 
occasional use of a small portion of a crowded open 
space. Rural children are no better off. Who cannot 
recall the sight of village boys playing “ cricket ” on a 
rough piece of ground, with a fearfully and wonderfully 
improvised bat, and a couple of crooked sticks doing 
duty as stumps? The whole position is summed up in 
the statement made by the National Playing Fields 
Association that there are over four millions of English 
children who have no facilities whatever for playing 
our great national team games under proper conditions. 
That statement represents the need, and a crying need 
it is, as every one who appreciates the physical and 
moral value of games well knows. The appeal is for the 
vast sum of £1,000,000. Unless the unexpected happens, 
the real difficulty will be with the last few hundred 
thousand pounds, and we can well imagine that when that 
point is reached the teaching profession in all its branches 
will feel constrained to take the thing in hand and see 
it through. It would be hard to conceive of any better 
service to one’s day and generation. 


THE function of games in our places of higher educa- 

tion, and by implication the almost total lack of 
proper facilities in our elementary schools, are well 
brought out in the excellent report on “ Games and 
Sports in British Schools and Universities,” issued as 
Bulletin Number 18 of The Carnegie Foundation for the 
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Advancement of Teaching. The report deals generally 
with the British sport tradition and 


= Games then proceeds to give an account of 
path kom sport in English public schools, day 
Comment. secondary schools, the older and the 


newer English universities, and the 
Scottish universities. It is silent about the elementary 
schools, for the simple reason that there is nothing to be 
said, notwithstanding that the years between Io and 14 
are the best time for learning team games. The report is 
descriptive rather than critical, though it makes apparent 
the admiration of many Americans for the British sport 
tradition. Games are well played in American schools 
and colleges, but they are treated too much from the 
spectacular and business points of view for our liking. 
This was explained by Miss E. C. Oakden in her article 
contributed to the June number of this Journal, and 
written after a year’s recent experience of American 
education. Nothing impresses the English visitor to 
America so much as the amount the two countries have 
to learn from each other. This Carnegie report will, at 
any rate, make it clear that there are vital differences 
in the attitude towards games and sports in British and 
in American educational institutions. 


BY a majority of 229 votes to 164, Congregation at 

Oxford has decided to limit the number of women 
students in the University. The debate was opened by 
Sir Walter Buchanan Riddell, Principal 
of Hertford, who introduced the new 
Statute in a temperate and well- 
reasoned speech, free from sex-antagonism. The increase 
in the number of women students in the last few years, 
due, it is suggested, to the privilege of full membership 
of the University granted at Oxford but withheld at 
Cambridge,, and to improved secondary education, 
forced the University, Sir Walter Riddell contended, to 
define its policy. The ratio of men to women contem- 
plated by the Statute is four to one, a higher propor- 
tion than obtains at Cambridge. Miss Margery Fry, 
Principal of Somerville, stated the case in opposition to 
the new Statute. There was no likelihood, she thought, 
of an increase in the number of women students in the 
existing colleges, and the passing of the Statute would 
perpetuate the “ woman’s question.” It was Oxford’s 
duty to justify its benefactions and subventions from 
the State by spreading the ideas for which it stood 
throughout the body politic. 


Women 
at Oxford. 


(nE has ensured its character as “ pre- 

dominantly a man’s University ” by excluding 
women from full membership and granting only “ titles ” 
to degrees. Oxford, with the like 
intention, has restricted the number of 
women students to a substantial min- 
ority. Neither University, with limited 
accommodation in libraries, laboratories, and museums 
can increase indefinitely the number of its students with- 
out destroying its traditional character and ethos. The 
main questions remain—how and where is adequate 
provision to be made for the higher education of women, 
and upon whom does the responsibility devolve? When 
the corresponding deficiency in respect of secondary 
education became patent, women took vigorous action 
with fruitful results. The whole question of university 
education for women will have to be investigated on a 
national basis. 


University 
Education 
for Women : 
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r Oxford and Cambridge cannot meet the demand for 
university education for women, and insist on re- 
maining predominantly men’s universities, a natural 
corollary would be the creat on of a 
“ predominantly women’s university.” 
In earlier times this question was fully 
discussed. The founder of the Royal Holloway College 
intended his college for women to apply for university 
privileges ; but at that time public feeling was against the 
proposal, which was abandoned. Conditions are different 
now. Women have obtained experience of university 
education and are capable of establishing and adminis- 
tering a University for Women. We do not consider 
that the civic universities, admirable as their arrange- 
ments are in many respects, can fully meet the need, 
partly because their curricula are, as a rule, framed by 
men to meet the educational needs of men who form the 
majority of the students. Just as there are various types 
of secondary schools available for girls, residential and 
day, co-educational and unisexual, so there might be 
various types of university for women students. 


A Woman’s 
University. 


Ja DUCATION within the purview of the Board of 
Education demands an expenditure of {76,209,000 
in 1926-27, an increase of {1,580,000—divided between 
the Exchequer and local rates in the 
Bebera proportion £44,045,000 to £32,164,000. 
The cost per child is about two and a 
half times the pre-war cost, and in London reaches, for 
elementary education, the high total of 338s. 8d. per 
child. In the provinces the cost ranges from 212s. gd. 
(counties) to 253s. 8d. (urban districts). These figures 
demonstrate that, as the result of the Act of 1902, 
country children are offered educational facilities com- 
parable to those enjoyed by town children. Increases of 
fees have met the increased cost of secondary education 
during the past three years, which has remained at £19 
to £20 per pupil net, the fees averaging £7 to £8, giving 
an average gross cost of £26 to {27. 


T= President of the Board of Education, pressed to 
give information as to the comparative cost of 
education in various countries, was well-advised to 
caution his readers against hasty con- 


soe e clusions. Per head of population in 
Education. England and Wales, the cost of public 


elementary education in 1923-24 was 
{1 17s. 9d.; per child under instruction, £11 5s. gd. 
This expenditure per child is comparable to the expendi- 
ture in the United States, but is much in excess of the 
expenditure in France and Prussia. In France, however, 
the medical service is not financed by the State. Our 
Dominions—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa—all make generous provision for public education. 
Elementary education in England and Wales is a service 
defined by statute within certain limits, and has no 
precise equivalent elsewhere, and this must always be 
borne in mind in comparing statistics. 


“Be mills of our departmental committees grind 
somewhat slowly, but at last the committee of the 
Board of Education on Public Libraries, appointed in 
1924, has published its report. Sir 

Acari Frederic Kenyon was the well-qualified 
chairman. The main recommendation 

is the sensible one of co-operation between large and 
smaller library units, and in such matters as cata- 
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loguing. No library, the Committee states, should be 
satisfied with a stock of books representing less than 
thirty volumes per 100 of population, and these figures 
should increase as the area decreases. Public library 
authorities should be authorized to provide and pay for 
lectures. The Committee recommends that the Central 
Library for students should be transferred to the British 
Museum. Libraries are an important educational 
agency and we welcome these proposals as tending to 
increase their general usefulness. Would it not be well 
to establish a mausoleum or crematorium for the out- 
of-date and insanitary books which lumber the shelves 
of our public libraries ? 


E have referred on former occasions to the excellent 
educational work which is being carried on by 
some of the public libraries of the country, and the 
report we have received of the Coventry 
cere eee Public Libraries Committee for 1926-7 
" meritsa further notice. It appears that 
the system of school libraries inaugurated two years ago 
has proved remarkably successful Last year the issue 
of books in this department amounted to 53,799 volumes. 
This year the total recorded is 90,025 from thirty-nine 
schools, an increase of 36,226 volumes. The books are 
called in at the end of each term, when a fresh selection 
is made by the teachers, who are from time to time 
invited to suggest additions to the stock. It was 
anticipated that the inauguration of the school libraries 
would relieve in some measure the pressure experienced 
in junior libraries, but a decrease of only 2,992 on a total 
issue of 102,575 has been recorded. Indeed, the conges- 
tion is so great that additional accommodation has had 
to be provided. On the other hand, the results recorded 
for the evening technical school libraries have proved 
disappointing. It is noted that the books still receive 
unfair treatment at some of the schools and that nearly 
2,000 volumes have had to be bound during the year 
We again congratulate the Committee on this work. 
The fact that it has not glossed over points open to 
criticism is evidence that it welcomes the full light of 
public opinion. The co-operation which takes place 
with teachers shows that a sound system is in force, 
and the fact that the Education Committee contributes 
£400 annually proves that the Authority is not niggardly 
on the financial side. 


| oat C. H. VANTYNE, of the University of 

Michigan, in his Watson lecture delivered in the 
House of Lords on “‘ British and American Rivalries in 
the American Revolution ’’ commented 
with unusual candour and vigour on the 
desire evinced in certain quarters in the 
United States to preserve ‘‘ the old, unreasoning hate 
of England.” Sturdy patriots, he said sardonically, 
had steadily resisted inch by inch the long struggle for 
the truth about the American Revolution. But he 
assures us that we need not fear the might of the 
Philistines, for in the American universities the truth 1s 
being expounded to the teachers of the country “ re- 
gardless of what expurgated text-books might be placed 
in their hands.” This is gratifying. It should be 
possible to study on both sides of the Atlantic, without 
heat or passion, an historical event which occurred more 
than a century ago, and gave birth to a great nation. 
We may add that the study of American history is being 
presented in our home universities in the same spirit. 

(Continued on page 498) 


American 
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: MATHEMATICS ; 


Elementary Trigonometry 


By C. V. Durell, M.A., 
and R. M. Wright, M.A. 


This volume covers the Matriculation and School Certificate 
stage. Diagrams have been used to illustrate examples to 
a much greater extent than is usual. Part I is so arranged 
that it may be taken quite early in the school course. 


Complete, 5s. Also in 3 parts, 2s. each. 


The Elements 
of the Calculus 


By Prof. W. P. Milne, D.Sc., 
and G. J. B. Westcott, M.A. 


SENIOR MATHS. MASTER, BRISTOL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

A useful introduction for those who require a more concise 
treatment than is contained in the authors’ well-known 
First Course tn the Calculus (eighth edition, 7s. 6d.). The 
examples are drawn mainly from geometry. 


Price 3s. 
Mr. C. V. Durell s 
School Mechanics 


Parts I and II cover School Certificate needs, Part III 
Higher School Certificate. 
“ The bookwork and examples are admirable, and the whole 
book is very near the ideal introduction to mechanics.” 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


In 3 parts. 3s each. 


Algebra for Schools 


By John Milne, M.A., and 
J. W. Robertson, M.A., B.Sc. 


H.M. CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, ABERDEEN. 


Intended for those who require a concise algebra on modern 
lines, but yet retaining the best features of the older text- 
books. Part I is already in its seventh edition. 
“ A thorough and accurate piece of work at a reasonable 
price.’’—-THE A.M.A. 
Complete, 5s. Also in parts. 


Arithmetic 


By C. V. Durell, M.A., 
and R. C. Fawdry, M.A., B.Sc. 


“Fully up to the standard of previous text-books by the 
same authors, and little further recommendation is needed. 
The examples are varied and interesting.” 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Complete, 4s. Also in parts. 
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B) Bels Latest Books & 


è 


SCIENCE : 


Heat and Light 
By E. Nightingale, M.Sc. 


SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER, ST. ALBANS SCHOOL. 


A thoroughly readable text-book of Matriculation standard. 
The author shows, by historical and biographical references, 
how the basic discoveries have been made. Numerous 
examples are given, most of them taken from questions set 
by the eight examining boards. 


Fully illustrated, 4s. 6d. Also in 2 parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


Mr. C. L. Reynolds's 


Electricity 
and Magnetism 


“This excellent textbook provides ...a really sound 
introduction. . . . It is worth examination by every science 
master.” —THE A.M.A. 


Complete, 5s. Part I, 38. ; Part IT, 2s. 6d. 


Elementary Practical 
Physical Chemistry 


By J. F. Spencer, D.Sc., F.I.C. 


READER IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Provides a course as easy as possible both for students and 

teachers. and necessitates no highly expensive apparatus. 

Due regard has also been paid to the limited time usually 

available. More than 100 experiments, many of them of 

a qualitative nature, are described in the fullest detail. 
Ready immediately. 5s. 


Mr. E. J. Holinyard's 
Elementary : 
Practical Chemistry 


For School Certificate and Matriculation Candidates. Most 
of the experiments can be completed in an hour. By a 
selection of experiments from the various sections the 
formation of a course suited to individual needs should be 
an easy matter. 


With 45 text-figures. 2s. 


“Readable” 


Science Books 


A series of admirable introductory volumes by skilful 
teachers, intended for beginners, suitable also for the non- 
specialist in any form. Eight vols. ready, the latest being : 
Latter : Readable School Biology. 2s. 6d. 

Campbell : Readable Physiology and Hygiene. 3s. 6d, 


Each volume is fully illustrated. 


: HISTORY | 


Mr. D. C. Somervell's 
History 
for British Schools 


VOLUME III 


This volume deals with England during the Georgian and 
Victorian Periods and with the French Revolutionary Wars. 
“The whole scheme,” says HISTORY, “is well thought iout 
and carefully balanced.” 


Volume III ready immediately. 3s. 


State and Commons 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY 
Vol. 1. To 148 5. By H. Attsopp, B.A. 2s. 3d. 
Vol. 2. 1485-1832. ByR.B.Mowar, M.A. 2s. 8d. 
Vol. 3. I 832-192 I. ByS.S.CAMERON,M.A. 2s. 3d. 


“ A fine series . . . finely conceived and finely executed.” 
EDUCATION OUTLOOK. 


Each volume contains a Time Chart. 


Students’ Notes on 
European History 
By J. G. Altham, M.A. 


H.M., MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, SALFORD. 
** The plan of the book is highly original and crammed with 


valuable material . . . absolutely reliable.” 
SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Special Periods 


of History 
Edited by D. C. Somervell, M.A. 


Latest volumes : 


1327-1399 (British History). By C. G. WHITEFIELD, 
M.A., Haileybury College. 
1515-1598 (European History). By F.C. Happotp, 
D.S.O., M.A., Perse School. 
“ Each of these little books is admirably written and adapted 
to its subject.’’—scorrisH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
12 vols. now ready. With Maps. 2s. each. 


Historical Association 


Messrs. Bell publish for the Association the Annual Bulletin 
of Historical Literature (1927 issue ready immediately) and 
other pamphlets, the latest being No. 69, “The Study of 
History in Schools,” by F.C. Harrop, D.S.O., M.A. Price 
Is. net. Full list on request. 
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: GEOGRAPHY : 


Dr. Wilmore's 


new series of 


Intermediate Geographies 


First volumes : 
The British Empire. By A. Wımore, D.Sc. 


The World. By Jonn Murray, M.A. 


A new and thoroughly up-to-date four-year course for 
pupils of 11-15. The numerous sets of questions and 
exercises are a special feature of the books. 

With many maps and diagrams. 1s. 9d. each. 


Explorer Geographies 


The Americas. 3s. 
Africa and Australasia. 3s. 
Europe and Asia. Each 2s. 6d. 


“Present the subject in such a fascinating manner that 
study becomes itself a delightful exploration.” 
TEACHERS’ WORLD. 


Unique double-page illustrations. 


Readable 
Physical Geography 
By J. A. O. Muirhead, B.A. 


“ Eminently readable. If there is a better book on the market 
at the price, dealing with the same subject, we have yet to 
see it.’’—scoTTISH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Many illustrations. 2s. 4d. 


ENGLISH 


The Queen’s Treasures 
Book of Verse 
Edited by J. Compton, M.A. 


“ Judicious and felicitous balancing of old with new, 
scrupulous rejection of the second-rate . . . a model of its 
class.”-—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


Price 2s. 4d. 


A First Book of 
Historical Novelists 
Edited bv W. Macpherson, M.A. 


This new volume in the well-known Novelist Readers contains 
selections from the works of Lvtton and Ainsworth. 
Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 


Please write for New History, Geography, or English Catalogues, post free on vequest. 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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MODERN LANGUAGES : 


Deutsch 


A SCHOOL-CERTIFICATE COURSE 


By J. D. Ellis Williams, M.A, 


SENIOR GERMAN MASTER, BRADFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
““A sensible, thorough, and extensive course of German 
study. The clearness of the explanations leaves nothing to 
be desired.”’—scotrisH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


French Grammar 
By Margaret Kennedy, M.A. 


A three years’ course, intended for pupils beginning French 
at the age of 11 or 12. 

** Excellent . . . wonderfully compact, well balanced and 
complete. . . . ’—scoTrisH EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 


Price 3s. 6d. Parts I and II, 2s. 6d. Part III, 2s. 


Bell’s Modern 
Language Texts 


Edited by A. M. Gibson, M.A. 


HEAD OF MODERN LANGUAGES DEPT., REPTON SCHOOL. 

This new series provides for upper and middle forms first- 
rate texts on which are based sufficient graded exercises to 
reduce the need for independent grammatical exercises to a 
minimum. Now ready : 

Recueil de Contes Modernes. 2s. 6d. 

About : Le Nez d’un Notaire. 2s. 6d. 

Maupassant : Contes Choisis. 3s. 

Meyer : Das Amulet. 3s. 

Prosateurs Contemporains : Contes et Recits. 3s. 


STANDARD WORKS BY MR. CEPPI 


Le Francais ; A Practical French Course (in conjunction 
with LL. J. Jones). Part I (95th thousand). 3s. 
Part II (47th thousand). 3s. 6d. 

Un Peu de Francais. 1s. 6d. 

Easy Exercises in French Prose. ıs. 6d. 

Sentence Expansion (with H. RayMENT). 1s. 6d. 

Grammaire Francaise Moderne (with M. DEsHUMBERT). 
38. 6d. net. 

Easiest French Reader. 1s. 6d. net. 

Simple French Stories. 13s. 9d. net. 

Trente-deux Petits Contes. 13s. 6d. 

Contes Francais, Anciens et Modernes. 2s. 

Nouveaux Contes Francais. 2s. 

Ernest, Ernestine, et Cie. 2s. 

L’Histoire de Peter Pan. 2s. net. 

Tales from Molière. 3s. 

A French Dramatic Reader. 2s. 

A Book of French Verse. 2s. ; or two parts, 1s. each. 
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CLASSICS : 


Bell’s Shorter Classics 
Edited by H. H. Hardy, M.A. 


HEADMASTER OF CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


These volumes contain selected passages worked up into a 
connected narrative by means of summaries in English which 
effectively continue the narrative and yet save time being 
spent in reading long translated passages. Latest additions : 


The Shorter Iliad. Books I-XII. Edited by 
H. H. Harpy. [In the press. 


The Shorter Livy. BooksKXXI-XXXV. Edited 
by A. C. B. Brown, M.A., Marlborough. 3s. 


A First 
Latin Poetry Book 
By John Elwyn James, M.A. 


H.M. CANTON SECONDARY SCHOOL, CARDIFF. 


A careful selection of the best Latin poetry from Lucretius 
to Boethius. The editor has added an introduction, full 
vocabulary, notes, &c. The poems generally are easy and 
interesting. The whole is within School Certificate scope. 


Price 2s. 


Livy Book II 


CHAPTERS XXVII-XLVII 
Edited by M. Kean, M.A. 


The latest addition to “ Bell’s Illustrated Classics ” contains 
the chapters set for the School Certificate and Matriculation 
Examinations, 1928, of the Joint Matriculation Board. 
The book contains introduction, notes, and full vocabulary. 


Illustrated. Price 2s. 


STANDARD LATIN READERS, etc. 


Appleton and Jones; Pons Tironum. ss. 6d. 

Appleton; Fabulae. 2s. 6d. 

Bell’s Illustrated Latin Readers; Scalae Primae, 
Mediae, Tertiae. 1s. 6d. each. 

Bell’s oa Latin Classics. 9 volumes. ts. 6d. 
eacn. 

Butler ; De Ducibus. 1s. od. 

Croft; Fabulae Antiquae. 15. 9d. 

Croft; Mensae Secundae. 2s. 

Gillies and Anderson; A Latin Reader. 2s. 6d. 

Marchant; Latin Unseens. 2s. 

Marchant; Unprepared Latin (School Certificate). 2s. 

Marchant; A Book of the Emperors. 2s. 

Newman; Easy Latin Plays. is. 

Newman; Excerpta Reddenda. ıs. 

Ryle; Olim (Ludi Scaenici). 1s. 

Winbolt ; Dialogues of Roman Life. 2s. 


Please write for New Modern Languages ov Classics Catalogues, post free on request. 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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TPE importance of recent scientific research on the 
subject of vitamins, those nutritional factors 
needed in minute amounts for growth or for the main- 
tamis tenance of normal health, should be 
` brought home to teachers and others 
responsible for the feeding of children. “It is not too 
much to look forward to the time,” said Prof. R. A. 
Peters, in a lecture to the Science Masters’ Association 
reprinted in the School Science Review, “ when an en- 
lightened knowledge of nutrition will free the com- 
munity from the monstrous burden of disease at present 
ushered in by the winter months.” Details were given 
of a remarkable experiment demonstrating the effect of 
adding one pint of milk a day to the diet of a group of 
boys. Those upon the basal diet gained 1°84 in. in 
height and 3:85 Ib. in weight per annum, whereas those 
on the basal diet with the milk addition gained 2:63 in. 
in height and 6'98 lb. in weight, very nearly double. 
The milk-fed boys were noticeably more high-spirited, 
but there were no indications of greater proficiency at 
school. . 


N OT less remarkable are the new discoveries relating 
to the effect of ultra-violet light in the prevention 


of rickets. Anti-rachitic properties may even be con- 
per ferred upon inactive substances. For 
Ria lac the prevention of rickets, the bone- 


forming elements, calcium and phos- 
phorus, must be present in the diet in sufficient amount. 
In addition, a vitamin must be supplied either by the 
action of light or by food. The amount of one of the 
essential vitamins in milk appears to depend upon the 
diet of the cow, especially on the quality of the grass on 
which it feeds. Prof. Peters recommends small doses of 
a palatable emulsion of cod liver oil from November to 
March, together with “as much fresh fruit as suited 
to the purse and opportunity.” Fortunately, Christmas 
comes at the right time to replenish our vitamin stores 
and to fortify our constitutions against impoverished 
foods. 


HE extent to which university students in the United 
States are “ working ” their way through their 
studies (in a double sense) is really extraordinary. This 
practice constitutes a very real differ- 

salt realty ence between the custom in Great 

` Britain and across the Atlantic. A 
survey made not long ago—covering twenty-four of the 
State universities—indicated that more than 50,000 
students (of both sexes) in these institutions alone were 
earning all or part of their expenses in some form of 
employment, and so were largely or wholly independent 
of assistance from home in order to carry through their 
studies. The number of students thus working with 
their hands represents more than half of the entire 
student body. Ohio State University calculates that 
not less than 95 per cent of its students are earning the 
whole or part of their outlay on education. Most of the 
work undertaken is such as can be done in a few hours 
a day, so that the student is able to cover a great deal 
of his expenses without competing with the regular 
employment of full-time labourers. Among the school- 
term jobs undertaken by students are service as waiters 
or dish-washers in student clubs, the care of central 
heating plants, and the handling of what are known as 
“ newspaper routes ” (this latter involving the delivery 


of papers to from I00 to 300 individual subscribers each 
day between 5 and 8a.m.). Many students are employed 
in gardening; others serve as bootblacks, barbers, or 
ushers. Women students undertake various kinds of 
domestic work. During the summer vacation students 
engage in commodity-selling by house-to-house can- 
vassing, or wheat harvesting. 


PYS some time past there has been increasing public 
dissatisfaction in South Africa with the organiza- 
tion and results of university education. The number of 
A Sita higher institutions is declared to be out 
of Colleges. of all proportion to the population, and 
to be responsible not only for much 
serious overlapping, but for the unsatisfactory standards 
of equipment, personnel, and intellectual attainment. 
The Rand Daily Mail calculates that the 644 professors 
and lecturers in the three universities and six university 
technical colleges have just nine and a half students 
apiece! The Government has now intervened with a 
Commission, whose terms of reference include : (a) The 
delimitation of the functions of universities and technical 
colleges ; and (b) The possibility and desirability (i.) of 
determining a basis for co-operation between them, 
(ii.) of closer co-ordination and co-operation between 
the universities themselves, (iii.) of limiting one or more 
subjects, or courses, to specific institutions, and (iv.) of 
revising the basis of State-aid. In higher educational 
circles the appointment of the Commission (though not 
strong enough, it is said, on the academic side) is 
regarded with sympathy but some misgiving—especially 
as to the possibility of a further reduction in Govern- 
ment grants. The natural and bold course, some voices 
are urging, would be to close down, or transfer to larger 
institutions, at least half the colleges. But politics 
probably forbid. The problem does not arise in South 
Africa alone, and we shall await with much interest the 
findings of the Commission. 


WE congratulate the Journal of Education, Boston, 

Mass., on its educational record. Its issue of 
June 6 is believed to be the largest in its history. By 
an extraordinary coincidence the same 
month’s issue of our own Journal of 
Education established two records, to 
which we are proud to direct attention. They are: 
(1) the June number was the first to exceed 100 pages— 
it ran to 108 pages—the previous highest length being 
100 pages in June, 1926; (2) the June number included 
seventy-five pages of advertisements, and thus set up, 
we believe, a world’s record in advertisements for 
educational papers. 


A Coincidence 
in Records. 


THE retirement of Dr. Isabella Mulvany this summer 
from the headmistresship of Alexandra School, Dublin, is 
an event of more than ordinary importance in Irish school 
life. Possessing a strong personality, and remarkable gifts 
of organization, she has during forty-five years made the 
Alexandra School the most important girls’ secondary 
school in Ireland. She has always taken a leading part in all 
movements for the advantage and improvement of female 
education, and it was felt at the time when Dublin 
University opened its doors to women that to signalize this 
great step she rightly was the first of her sex to receive 
the honorary degree of LL.D. 
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SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S 


KINGS TREASURIES of LITERATURE 


ls. 


156 TITLES 


HELLAS 
THE FORERUNNER 
By H. W. HousEHoLp, M.A 
220 pages. 3s. 6d. net 


J 


THE WRITER’S CRAFT 
By R. W. Jerson, M.A. 
192 pages. 2s. 
vt 


GERMAN 
FREE COMPOSITION 
By L. M. Hayes, M.A. 
Ig2 pages. 2s. 6d. 
st 


TREASURIES OF GERMAN 
LITERATURE 
General Editor: WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. 
is. 9d. each. 
1. SIEGFRIED UND WALTHARI 
2. ROSEGGER: DAS HOLZ- 
KNECHTHAUS, &c. 


Jt 


TREASURIES OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE 
General Editor: WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. 
1s. 9d. each. Prospectus Free. 


wt 


PREPARATORY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR 
By E. Foips-TAYLoR 
go pages. Is. 6d. 


VOLUMES OF 160 PAGES OR LESS 
net 


NO HIGHER PRICE THAN 
ls. 4d. net 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


32 page Prospectus Free 


ELEMENTARY 
FRENCH COMPOSITION 
By L. E. KASTNER and J. Marks 

144 pages. Is. 9d. 

3t 


DENT’S LATIN TEXTS 
General Editor: WALTER RIPMAN, M.A. 
Cloth Boards. 1s 9d. each. 
3t 


JUNIOR EXERCISES IN 
ENGLISH 
By GUY N. Pocock, M.A. 
128 pages. Is. 6d. 
a 


“THE ENGLISHMAN ” 
SERIES 
General Editor : 
Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
2s. each. 
THE AGE OF CHAUCER. 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
IN THE DAYS OF ELIZABETH. 


THE COMING OF THE STUARTS. 


2 


JUNIOR COURSE IN 
GRAMMAR 
By E. BENSON 
108 pages. Is. 6d. 
Jt 


LT.-COL.W. P. DRURY’S 
TALES OF OUR ANCESTORS 
SERIES III. Is. 6d. 
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HACHETTE’S 
Standard and Recent Publications 


DIRECT METHOD 
FRENCH LESSONS 
By MARC CEPPI. 


A Complete Course in four volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 


Beginners’ Course, 2s. Junior Course, 2s. 
Intermediate Course, 3s. Senior Course, 3s. 


DIRECT METHOD 
FRENCH READERS 


Edited by MARC CEPPI. 

With French Marginal ie lle Free Composi- 
tion 
Crown 8vo. Limp Cloth, each, 1s. 9d. 
Ceppi, ‘* Contes Faciles 
t Nouveaux Contes Faciles.” 
Daudet, ** Quatre Contes Choisis.” 
Dumas @ d Récits de Chasse. 
Dumas (A.), Récits de Théâtre. 
E -Chatrian, ‘‘ Episodes de Guerre." 
Girardin, ‘‘ Episodes des ‘ Braves Gens.’ ” 
Coppée, ` Récits en Prose et en Vers."’ 
TE * Trois Contes.’ 
Trèves, ‘*‘ Recueil Gradué de Contes et de Légendes.” 


PLAIN TEXT RAPID READERS 
No class can be uninterested when reading these vivid 
tales of action. Selected and abridged by E. T. 
SCHOEDELIN, B.A. (Highgate School). 
Crown 8vo. Limp, each, 1s. 
Assolant, ‘‘ Montluc le Rouge. 
Bombonnel, **Le Tueur nthéres.”’ 
Gorsse, ‘* Ci Semaines en Aéroplane.’ 
Laumann, et Lanos, *‘ L'Aéro-Bagne 32.” 
Verne (Jules), ‘‘ Cinq Semaines en Ballon.’ 
Verne (Jules), ‘* A Travers le Sahara en Ballon.” 
MAUPASSANT 
CONTES POUR LA JEUNESSE 
Five stories of intense interest. 
Edited by W. G. HARTOG, M.A. 
Limp Cloth. 1s. 6d. 
BENOIT. L’OUBLIE 
By the author of “ D’Atlantide.” Edited by W. G 
HARTOG. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 
WILSON, A BRIEF HISTORY OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE 
(In English.) 
Covers the whole ground from earliest times to present 
day. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 


SPANISH 


THEMOIN AND PASCUAL Y ARQUER 
SPANISH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 
SPANISH COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
A Spanish adaptation of the well-known French-English 
volume. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 

ALI BABA O LOS CUARENTA LADRONES 
Cleverly illustrated and edited with Notes and Vocabulary 
by A. C. BRAY, M.A. 

Cloth, 2s. 


THE SPANISH IRREGULAR VERBS 
WITHOUT ABBREVIATION 
By PASCUAL Y ARQUER. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


LIBRAIRIE 


JOURNAL de TROIS ENFANTS 


A First French Reader, attractively illustrated. There 
are original Games and Songs for young pupils. 


By CECILE HATZFELD. 
4to. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


PLAISIRS et PEINES d’une 
POUPEE 


An illustrated easy Reader for younger children. 
By CECILE HATZFELD. 
Picture Board Cover, 1s. 


CHANTEZ, mes ENFANTS 


French Nursery Songs, Rounds, Rhymes, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment, by Lady BELL, daintily illus- 
trated in colour by PAULINE TREVELYAN. 
Paper cover, net, 3s. 6d. 

Artistic full cloth, net, 5s. 


EXAMPLES and EXERCISES on 
FRENCH SYNTAX 


Will be found very useful in preparing candidates for the 
Certificate Examinations. 
By G. H. EVANS, M.A. 


Limp. 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN 


BERN (MAXIMILIAN) 
THE GERMAN LYRIC SINCE GOETHE 


An Anthology drawn from 350 Authors with an Intro- 
duction (WM. ROSE, M.A., Ph.D.), and a Chapter on 
German Versification (H. G. ATKINS, D.Lit., M.A.). 


Cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. 


GERMAN TERM READERS 


GENERAL Epıiror: WM. ROSE, M.A., Ph.D. 
Texts specially chosen to introduce Students to German 
Literature. 

Crown 8vo. Limp Cloth, each, 1s. 3d. 


ELEMENTARY 


Schwab, ‘*‘ Die Schildbiirger '’ (F. NORMAN, B.A.). 
Storm, t Hinzelmeier and Der kleine Hawelmann "’ (L. A. 
TRIEBEL, M.A.). 
Hoffmann, w Nuszknacker und Mausekénig’’ (J. B. C. 
GRUNDY, B.A.). 
INTERMEDIATE 


Keller, ‘‘ Spiegel, das Kätzchen "’ (P. S. WAYNE). 

Heine, *‘ Aus den Memoiren des Herrn von Schnabele- 
wopski * (GEN. EDITOR). 

Hebbel, ‘* Schnock *' (THE GEN. EDITOR). 


LATIN 


LATIN GRAMMAR WITH MIDDLE INDEX 
By R. S. EVES M.A. 


Uniform with the well-known French volume. All the 
essential Rules in compact form, giving immediate 
reference to any rule required. 


HACHETTE, 


18 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Four New 
HACHETTE BOOKS 


ın active preparation—to appear in June and July: 


A. FRANCE “ Les Dieux ont Soif” 


A dramatic and fascinating story for senior classes. With Preface by Prof. 
RuDLER, and a Biographical Notice, a study of the Revolutionary period dealt 
with in the story, explanatory and historical Notes, by E. G. LEGRAND, Officier 
d’Académie, Bradfield College, Berks. 286 pages. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


L’ENSEIGNEMENT LITTERAIRE DU 
FRANCAIS, 2 vols.: 


Vol. I. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
) 
i 
) 
; 
; 


Vol. II. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 
' By JEANNE Mormy, Lecturer in French, The House of Education, Ambleside. 


A specially prepared Course for English Classes on the lines of those so widely used in 
France. The lessons, carefully graduated, contain a short reading text with exercises on 
pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary, questions, and translations. 


The reading extracts have been carefully chosen for style and interest from leading 
authors. 


HUGO, “Selected Prose and Verse ”’ 


With Introduction, Notes, and Exercises by W. G. HarTOG, M.A., Officier 
d’Académie, St. Paul’s School, London, W. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. ° 


In a recent plebiscite of the boys of St. Paul’s School, the works of Victor Hugo were 

- highly favoured, but the complete stories are long for class-use. The episodes chosen are 

most dramatic and interesting ; complete in themselves, but of moderate length. The 
verse extracts, too, will appeal to youth. 


THE FRENCH CLASSIC AGE (From Malherbe 
to Massillon) 


By A. SCARLYN WILSON, B.A. (Author of “ A Brief History of French Litera- 
ture.”) Demy 8vo. 288 pages. Cloth, gilt, 5s. 6d. 


A clearly arranged and comprehensive study. It presents to the reader a picture of the 
time that will not easily be forgotten. 

No candidate studying the Classic Period should be without this volume, with its striking 
pen portraits of the great figures of the times, their strength and weakness, their work and 
influence. 


18 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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The New Science School at Clifton College 


N Thursday, June 2, the Prince of Wales visited 
Clifton College and opened the new Science School. 
Lord Haig, president of the College, presided at the cere- 
mony and the headmaster, Mr. N. Whatley, in an intro- 
ductory address, described the inception of the scheme. 
The new building, he said, had been decided upon without 
making provision for the cost; they relied upon the 
support of Old Cliftonians and, thanks almost entirely to 
the personal efforts of the Right Hon. J. H. Whitley, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, £40,000 of the £50,000 
required had already been obtained. 

The Prince of Wales, in declaring the new buildings 
open, referred to his visit last year to Oxford as president 
of the British Association, where he came into closer 
touch than before with the world of pure science. Such 
links with the world outside one’s own immediate interests 
are of great value, and, so far as science itself is concerned, 
even a little scientific knowledge enables one to appreciate 
something of the future developments of this study and 
of its importance in everyday life and work. 

In planning the new Science School, the College 
authorities were fortunate in having the assistance of 
Mr. E. J. Holmyard, head of the Science Department, 
and in being able to retain Mr. Alan E. Munby as architect. 
The combination of a teacher and scientific worker with 
an architect having considerable experience in this class 
of work has resulted in a building which is at once a model 
of what a science school should be and an ornament to the 
College. The exterior, in order to be in keeping with the 
other College buildings, is in the Gothic style, and a late 
period has been chosen to obtain full natural lighting. 
Inside, there are two main floors and a partial basement and 
second story. The extreme dimensions are 160 ft. x 64 ft. 
The building consists of a main block with two wings. 

As regards details of the interior equipment, it should 
scarcely be necessary to state that many novel features 
are incorporated. The ground floor is devoted entirely to 
physics. Two elementary laboratories occupy the frontage 
on each side of the central entrance and behind them are 
two lecture-rooms with preparation rooms, an advanced 
laboratory, a repair workshop, photographic dark-room, 
masters’ room, and a research room. The elementary 
laboratories will accommodate about thirty-six boys and the 
apparatus drawers are made uniform with those in the 
main physics store-room, so that a complete change of 


apparatus for a term’s work can easily be made. The 
advanced laboratory has movable benches and is adapted 
for the use of higher certificate and university scholarship 
candidates. The flooring throughout is of maple blocks 
on concrete to eliminate vibration and all working rooms 
have water, gas, steam, and direct and alternating current 
supplies laid on. 

The first floor provides the accommodation required for 
chemistry and biology. It includes one advanced and two 
elementary chemical laboratories, a small biological labora- 
tory which will accommodate about twenty boys, a polari- 
metry room, balance room, dispensary, two large lecture 
rooms with preparation rooms, and a masters’ room. The 
lecture rooms will each hold sixty boys; this will enable 
double classes to be taken on occasions and in any event 
gives the large and airy rooms necessary for chemical lecture 
experiments. The fume-cupboard accommodation, built 
chiefly along the windows, is sufficient for a whole class 
working in a laboratory. Useful features in the balance 
room are the benches, which are wide enough to enable the 
boys to place exercise books in front of the balances, and 
also the balance cases themselves, which constitute part of 
the fittings of the room. Another point which betrays the 
hand of the experienced scientific worker and teacher is the 
fact that the filter-pumps are supplied directly from the 
town main and are thus independent of the general labor- 
atory supplies. 

The second floor includes a large room for physical 
geography and a spacious library, fitted in oak, in which 
the excellent science library which the College possesses, 
including many works on the history of chemistry and on 
alchemy, is suitably housed. 

When Clifton College opened its doors some sixty-five 
years ago, its curriculum was primarily classical, but the 
study of natural science, at that time new to schools, was 
also to be introduced. That this scheme has been faith- 
fully followed is shown by the list of able men who have 
taught science within its walls ; Tilden, Perry, Worthington, 
Barrington Ward, Wollaston, Shenstone, Rintoul, Canon 
Wilson, are names well known in the history of natural 
science teaching in schools and also in wider scientific 
circles. For many years Clifton led the way in school 
science and the provision of laboratory accommodation, 
and its new Science School will enable it once more to take 
a leading place in progressive scientific educational method. 


Correspondence 


CO-EDUCATION 


Sir Benjamin Gott, the Secretary of the Middlesex Education 
Committee, is reported to have delivered himself recently of the 
dictum that co-education is morally and intellectually superior 
to other educational systems. 

Sir Benjamin is undoubtedly a capable official, as is proved by 
the position he holds and the rank he has gained. But he will 
find few teachers of any standing to support him. Most experi- 
enced educators—both men and women—are of the opinion 
that after the age of 8 or 9, boys and girls are best taught apart. 
There are very few co-educational schools of any size, so one does 
not often come across the finished product. But those teachers 
who do almost invariably find a lack of sturdiness and a whiff 
of crankiness in the boys. In fact, many go so far as to deplore 
the co-educational tendency of our universities and to assert 
that young men and women up to the age of 21 are far happier 
when apart. 

Undoubtedly a lot of time is wasted—to put it on no higher 
ground—by the mixing of the sexes as in the London colleges. 
Forty years ago, when only frumps in sage-green serge frocks 
dared to enter a man’s college, no great harm was done, for there 
was no sexual lure. But now that economic laws cause more 


and more women to seek higher education it would be far better 
if we had more Holloway Colleges and fewer like the present-day 
mixed universities. Youth being what it is, it is only right and 
proper that each sex should have a great attraction for the other. 
But this attraction is far better out of sight when hard work has 
to be done. 

In addition, it is not altogether certain that the ideal instruc- 
tion for men and women should be identical. There would be 
far less disappointment in after-life if many of those women 
who now rush in to callings once restricted to men, considered 
more carefully the chances of employment. There are as yet 
very few women barristers or solicitors, but what becomes of the 
scores of women doctors ? No woman is the worse for a good 
medical education, but how often can she make a living by it ? 
Usually she has to be satisfied with midwifery work or employ- 
ment under a Board of Health. Whereas there would be many 
more happy homes in England if more wives had an elementary 
knowledge of economic truths. This is but one small point 
where the two sexes need different treatment ; there are man y 
others. 

De V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
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: UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS 
A PRACTICAL COURSE ın PRÉCIS WRITING 


By E. M. PALSER, M.A., Chief English Master, Westminster City School. 


A modern course in Précis Writing designed to meet the needs of students sitting for the School Leaving 
Certificate. In addition to giving a comprehensive series of Exercises, the author includes an excellent 
method of work essential to the production of a good précis. 176 pp. Cloth Boards, 2s. Limp Cloth, 
1s. 10d. 


x A NEW COURSE ın ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


By ERNEST J. KENNY, 
Author of “ Composition from English Models,” “ Vocabulary Work,” and “ Junior Vocabulary Work.” 


A practical handbook for the classroom, based on many years’ teaching experience. Stress is laid on 
Oral Composition, Speech Training, Reading, Appreciation, and the Study of Models. 2s. 6d. 


THE ACTIVE FRENCH COURSE 


By FRANK A. HEDGCOCK, M.A., Docteur-és-lettres (Paris) 
This is a complete course in four years, consisting of four Pupils’ books and a Teacher’s book for the 
First Year. The course is designed to bring the pupil up to the level of the First Schools Examination. 
The books are well illustrated. 
FIRST YEAR PUPIL’S BOOK. Fully illustrated with line drawings. 2s. 6d. 
SECOND YEAR PUPIL’S BOOK. Fully illustrated with line drawings. 2s. 9d. 
TEACHER’S BOOK. First Year. Containing the first ten oral lessons with notes. 
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A COMBINED COURSE IN ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, AND GEOMETRY 


By A. M. BOZMAN, M.A., A. E. DENMARK, B.A., and F. M. TRICKEY, B.A., 
Assistant Mistresses, The County Secondary School, Streatham. 


This book has been written for use in the junior forms of Secondary Schools. It is specially suitable for 
those schools where “ individual methods ”’ are encouraged. With or without Answers. 2s. 6d. 


THE BOOKMAN TREASURY OF 
LIVING POETS 


Edited by A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK 


A Collection of the best work of the living poets of the Empire. These volumes include representative 
work of 197 Poets. School Edition, issued by special arrangement with Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd. 
Write for detailed prospectus giving list of Poets included. In two parts, 3s. 6d. each. 


MECHANICS & APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


By W. D. HILLS, B.Sc., Senior Mechanics Master, Dartford Grammar School. 


Part I.—_MECHANICS. This book provides the Part II.—APPLIED MATHEMATICS. A continua- 
necessary link between Theoretical and Practical tion of Part I to cover the Applied Mechanics Syllabus 
Mechanics to meet the modern requirements of Matricu- of the Intermediate Examinations of the ae S 
lation and General School Examinations. 4s. London in Arts, Science, or Engineering. 


“ The treatment is clear and thorough and the exercises carefully selected and graded.” —4.M.A. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW EDUCATIONAL LIST 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS,LTD., 10 & 11 Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 4 
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THE NATIONAL PLAYING FIELDS MOVEMENT 


The inauguration of the above movement is a matter for 
Tejoicing among all educationists. Those of us who know the 
terrible conditions which prevail in many areas will be the first 
to applaud the public spirit which has moved so many prominent 
men to take action. There are two points in connexion with the 
movement to which it seems desirable to direct attention, and 
I trust you will find it possible to allow me space for referring 
to them. 

First, the generous enthusiasm which the movement is sure 
to evoke from private benefactors ought not to have the effect 
of blinding Local Education Authorities to their public duty in 
the matter. After all, the provision of proper playgrounds is a 
public duty, and, however much it may be helped forward 
privately the nation must not allow such provision to depend 
solely on chance benefactions. It is significant that Lord Elgin, 
the chairman of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, in 
writing to Sir Arthur-Crosfield to promise a donation of £200,000 
spread over three years, says: ‘‘ Following our usual practice, 
we Shall make grants only to such Local Education Authorities 
as provide from public funds and private donors (either or both) 
a reasonable proportion of the cost of land and equipment.” 
What is to be hoped for is that the movement will so rouse Local 
Authorities to their plain duty that within a reasonable time 
there will be proper playing fields for every school in the country. 

The second point to which I desire to direct attention is this. 
No movement of this kind can hope for full success unless it 
secures the co-operation of the teachers. It ought to be unneces- 
sary to state this obvious truth. Yet it seems to be unrealized 
by everybody, for in the Schoolmaster of May 26, the following 
statement appears; ‘‘ There will be general regret among 
members of the profession in Lancashire that the suggestion, 
made in responsible quarters, that teachers should be officially 
represented upon the regional committees of the National 
Playing-Fields movement has not been favourably received.” I 
am not a member of the N.U.T. and have no particular interests 


to serve in directing attention to this extraordinary statement. 
I do so simply because it seems to me extremely foolish to offer 
a slight to the very people who are most likely to interest them- 
selves in making this movement a success. 

** CusTos.”’ 


THE MANIFESTO OF THE INCORPORATED ASSO- 
CIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS 


The I.A.A.M. have issued a list of reforms needed in the 
conduct of First School Examinations. Their recommendations 
are stated to be based, in the main, upon considerations which 
are set out in an accompanying circular No. 73. 

I wish to call attention to the second of the three paragraphs 
of that circular, since its implications appear to me most 
dangerous, viz. 

“ About 50,000 candidates, drawn almost entirely from 
some 1,300 grant-earning secondary schools, take the First 
School Examinations each year... . 

‘‘ The average quality of the candidates, in a given year, 
may be better in one school than in another. The average 
quality of the candidates in the same school may vary from 
year to year both as a whole and in different subjects. But the 
average standard of a large number of candidates will vary 


from year to year WITHIN BUT VERY NARROW LIMITS, whether | 


as a whole or in specific subjects. In a word, candidates set 
their own standard. 

“ Examination statistics, however, show that, at present, 
results do vary from year to year, often very considerably, 
both under the same examining body and when the results 
of different examining bodies are’ compared. 

“ We believe that results should be standardized far more 
closely than is at present the case... .” 

Apparently the I.A.A.M. argue that since there are 50,000 
candidates distributed at random among eight different 


` Examining Bodies, the results of the eight examinations ought 


and human interest as the most exciting 


No. 1. DOTHEBOYS HALL, from Nicholas Nickleby, 
by CHARLES DICKENS. 

No. 2. ANYAS AND AYACANORA, from Westward 
Ho ! by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

No. 3. THE WELLERS, from Pickwick Papers, by 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

No. 4. TOURNEY AND SIEGE, from Ivanhoe, by 


SiR WALTER SCOTT. 


No. 5. GERARD AND MARGARET, from The 
Cloister and the Hearth, by CHARLES READE. 


Nos. 1 to 7 Now Ready. 


35 & 36 PATERNOSTER ROW - 


BOOKS wirHin BOOKS 


A Series of Episodes from English Literature 
Edited by RICHARD WILSON, B.A., D.Litt. 


Each 128 pages. Cloth bound. Tastefully decorated. Price is. 


€. This Series has been prepared to provide reading material as full of thrilling adventure 
“ boys’ book,” with the added qualities of fidelity to 


human nature, literary craftsmanship, good English style, and high moral tone. 
€. Each book is complete in itself, forming a unified story with a definite beginning and ending. 


€. The reading matter is entirely the work of the original author, with the exception of the 
small occasional linking paragraphs which are printed in italics. 


FIRST VOLUMES 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD. 


No. 6. THE DEFENCE OF ELY, from Hereward 
the Wake, by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

No. 7. FIRE AND DARKNESS, from The Last 
Days of Pompeii, by BULWER LYTTON. 

No. 8 TRAVELLING COMPANIONS, from The 
Old Curiosity Shop, by CHARLES DICKENS. 

No. 9. THE RIOTERS, from Shirley, by CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 

No. 10. THE GOLD-DIGGERS, from It is Never Too 


Late to Mend, by CHARLES READE. 
Others in active preparation. 


Teachers are invited to apply for Specimen Copies to 


- LONDON, E.C. 4 
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MCDOUGALLS BOOKS 


Practical English 


By C. F. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D. For Forms 3 and 4. 
Cloth, 1s. od. 


Exercises which have challenged the attention of pupils ordinarily 
indifferent to the appeal of English composition and stimulated them 
to creative work of no mean value. They are graduated, and, generally 
speaking, of the Self-Help type. 


An Opinion.— The Senior English Master is delighted with it. He 
tells me that it is a book the children will work for themselves and 
enjoy. That is what we want.” 


Gateways to Bookland 


Selections in Literature chosen and edited by JAMES 
STRACHAN, M.A. 

For pupils of gto 12. Vistas of Romance, 2s. 6d. Within 
the Gates, 2s. 9d. In King’s Gardens, 3s. 


An exceptionally varied and unhackneyed choice of Extracts, free 
from stodginess, and providing a literature course of unequalled 
excellence. Self-Study Questions included. 


Treasures New and Old 


Selected by G. OGILVIE, M.A. 256 pages. 2s. 6d. 
Also in Two Parts. Part 1, 1s. 2d. Part 2, 18. 4d. 


Includes both narrative and lyrical poetry and choice range of modern 
poetry, with some fine Prose Extracts, and valuable Appendix. 
Macic CaseMents is a Junior Anthology with poems arranged in 
order of difficulty. 96 pages. Cloth, rod. 


Narrative Verse 


Selected by E. ALBERT, M.A. Cloth Boards. 
Also in separate Parts at 1s. each. 


Part I: Chaucer—Spenser — Milton — Pope — Crabbe — Burns. 
Part II: Wordsworth—Coleridge—Macaulay—Armnold. Part III: 
Browning—Morris—Tennyson—Rossetti. Arranged in Historical 
Sequence. Each poem prefaced by Biographical and Literary Notes, 
and followed by Questions and Exercises, 


The British Isles—Their Life 
and Work 


By E. BRYSON and G. S. MAXTON, M.A. Cloth 


Boards. 2s. 6d. 


A Descriptive Book, well illustrated, and containing many excellent 
mape and diagrams. A Book to be used with great advantage in the 
first two forms. 


Rural Science 


By J. MASON, M.A., Lecturer in Rural Science, and 
J. DOW, M.A., Science Master, South Queensferry. 
Cloth Boards, 2s. By post, 2s. 3d. 


A thoroughly Practical, Instructive, and Stimulating Course. Some 
200 Experiments provided, supplemented by numerous Exercises. 
Fully Illustrated. 


Two-ZNotation Sin ging Exercises 


A carefully graduated, comprehensive, and musically 
written course for teaching Staff and Sol-fa Notations is 
conjunction. A widely used Series. In three books. 
Book I, Cloth, rod. Book 2, Cloth, 1s. Book 3, Cloth, rs. 


2s. 6d. 


A Modern School Geometry 


Parts 1 and 2. By A. MACGREGOR, M.A. Part 1, 
1s.9d. Part 2, 2s. In one volume, 3s. 6d. 


Follows the New Sequence, and covers a 2 or 3 years’ Course in 
Geometry. The Principal Feature—By means of simple Research 
Exercises the discovery of each geometrical truth is made before the 
formal proof of the Theorem is reached. A selection of Riders 
follow the Theorem for Practice in applying the truths learned. 


Parts 3and 4. By J. W. FULTON, M.A., B.Sc., Head 
of the Mathematical Dept., Edinburgh Ladies’ College. 
Part 3, 2s. Parts 1, 2, and 3 in one Volume, 4s. 6d. 


Part 3 completes a course of study in Plane Geometry for Secondary 
Schools. Great care has been taken with the arrangement of the 
formal proofs and with the selection of the many Numerical Exercises 
and Theoretical Riders associated with the Theorems. 

The Journal of Education says: “ This is a book in which the pupii is 
encouraged to discover geometrical truths for himself. The I.A.A 
report on Geometry has been responsible fora flood of new text- books on 
geomet This might not be regrettable tf they were all as scsentifically 
compile as the book which ts the subject of thts notice.’ 


Shakespeare with Introduction, 


Notes, and Glossary 


Cloth limp, rod.and rs. (Plain Text only, 8d.and rod.) 


All the Greater Plays Unabridged. Includes also Suggestions for 
Individual Work, &c. 


Laws of Health 


80 pages. Limp cloth, rs. 

A thoroughly understandable treatment of the essential laws 
governing health. A most popular handbook, fully illustrated, with 
index. 


From the Beginnings to the End 
of the Middle Ages 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar, Honours 
School of History, Manchester, Senior History Master, 
Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth 
Boards, 2s. 4d. 

A Descriptive History for pupils of g to ro. It dwells particularly 


on the social aspect of the subject, but does not neglect political 
history. Illustrations taken from contemporary sources. 


Historical Time-Chart Book 


Welcome aids to arranged Historical Study by Dalton 
or similar Individual Methods. 


These Books are of Fine Cream Laid Paper with fine writing surface, 
Pen Ruled, giving Half Century at an opening, with three Forms of 
Printed Headings. Name of School printed free for Quantities. 


Each in Stiff Cover, 5d. net. No. r. Three Columns 
with English, Foreign, and Blank Heading. No. 2. All 
Three Columns Blank. No. 3. English, Scottish, 
General Heading. | 


Dual Contour Atlas 


With Full Index. Cloth Boards. 2s, 6d. Stiff Boards. 
1s. 6d. Manilla Cover. 1s. 3d. 


Thoroughly Accurate and up-to-date large size Contour and 
Political Maps face each other. Readable names. Distinctive and 
pieising colouring. 


MSDOUGALL’S EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 


8 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.4; AND AT EDINBURGH 
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to be very approximately the same. Now it is easy to show that 
this deduction, which appears to be based upon the theory of 
mathematical probability, is false. 

To begin with, the candidates are not distributed at random 
but by schools, i.e., we are not dealing with 50,000 units but 
with only 1,300 units, in which the efficiency of the teaching 
varies widely. Imagine the 1,300 schools to be arranged in order 
of merit, Nos. 1-650 being called A schools (i.e., Above the 
average), and Nos. 651-1,300 being called B schools (i.e., Below 
the average). Next put the names of the 1,300 schools into a 
hat and draw out thirty names for the smallest Examining 
Body and 300 for the largest. What are the odds against the 
first Body getting fifteen A schools and fifteen B schools? The 
calculation is tedious, but the answer seems to be that the odds 
(even in this simplified and most favourable case) are almost 
six to one against. Moreover, not only is it highly improbable 
that this Body will get an average set of schools, but it is quite 
possible that it will get thirty A schools. Even in the case of 
the largest Examining Body the odds are against an “ average 
distribution.” Are the I.A.A.M. still content with the justice 
of their proposed plan ? 

But the above calculation is relevant only if the schools are 
chosen at random, and in practice they are not. Some Examining 
Bodies have a strong local connexion, and we are driven to the 
further assumption that the schools of Wales are neither more 
nor less efficient than those of Lancashire and Yorkshire, or of 
London, and that the children of these three districts start life 
with the same natural ability. 

The truth is that the laws of chance and probability do not 
and cannot apply. Even if they did, what rational being is 
willing in a particular case to act upon a theory of probability 
unless he has no grounds upon which to base a judgment ? 

Special investigators are chosen by the Examinations Council 
to co-ordinate the First Examinations, and among them are able 
members of the I.A.A.M. (as there are among the examiners). 
Have the I.A.A.M. so little confidence in the investigators that 
they are driven to the policy of despair which seems to be 
indicated in their circular ? 

Personally I interpret the statistics of the First Examinations 
very differently from the I.A.A.M. who have started from an 
unjustifiable assumption. Those statistics seem to me to show 
that the average quality of the candidates presented from year 
to year varies less widely than might reasonably have been 
thought possible. I suggest (a) that some of the variations in 
subjects from year to year which the ].A.A.M. ascribe to failure 
of standardization are the direct result of the deliberate 
judgment and recommendations of the Investigators; (b) that 
the 1.A.A.M. should change their ground and assert that the 
average quality of the work probably does not vary very widely 
from year to year in the examinations as a whole, adducing the 
evidence of the statistics which they now attack in support of 
their assertion. (If they are not willing to use this evidence, I 
do not know where they will find any.) 

I imagine that the Examining Bodies would be only too 
glad to accept the doctrine that “ candidates set their own 
standard ” for it would relieve them of one of the most difficult 
and expensive parts of their work, in addition to rendering the 
visits of large bodies of Investigators unnecessary. 

My own experience had convinced me, long before I attacked 
the problem mathematically, that the doctrine is false and very 
dangerous. An attempt to apply it in practice would lead to 
grave injustice and would astonish and distress its authors. 
To apply it fully is as impossible as to make two and two come 
to five. The percentages of passes and failures in each subject 
might be kept constant by an Examining Body, but when these 
are fixed the result (which is what mathematicians call a 
dependent variable) is beyond control. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the I.A.A.M. in desiring effective 
standardization, but I must point out that the short cut which 
they seem to recommend leads over a precipice, and that the 
statistics do not afford a safe basis for criticism of the results 
of the system established by the Secondary School Examinations 
Council. 

W. C. BURNET. 
Oxford Local Examinations. 
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The Harrap Ideal 


To publish books that make 
the work of the teacher and 
the pupil a pleasure. 


Messrs. Harrap are pleased to announce 

the publication of a new series of readers 

for use in the teaching of science, natural 

history, geography, history, and literature, 
entitled 


READERS OF TO-DAY 


A glance at the titles and authors announced 
below will suffice to show that in this new 
series the Harrap ideal has been achieved. 
Teachers who use these books will find 
that they possess three most important 
characteristics of a successful classbook : 
each makes a definite contribution to the 
subject ; each has distinct literary merit ; 
each is so absorbing that the attention of 
the class will never wander. Special 
attention has been given to the format ; 
the volumes are carefully printed in large, 
readable type, and attractively bound. 


Each book contains 192 pages with illustrations where 
necessary. 6% x4$1n. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. each. 


First Volumes Ready 
PIONEERS OF INVENTION 
By WILLIAM and STELLA NIDA 
MEN OF SCIENCE AND THEIR DISCOVERIES 
By WILLIAM and STELLA NIDA 


CHAPTERS FROM “EVERYDAY DOINGS OF 
INSECTS’? By EVELYN CHEESMAN, Curator of 
Insects to the Zoological Society. 

EPISODES FROM “ BATTLES WITH GIANT FISH ”’ 
By F. A. MITCHELL HEDGES, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 

CHAPTERS IN NATURAL HISTORY 
By HENRY BAKER TRISTRAM, F.R.S. 

EPISODES FROM ‘“ THE STORY OF MANKIND ” 
By HENDRIK VAN LOON 

EPISODES FROM “ THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE ”’ 
By H. M. TOMLINSON. 

EPISODES FROM “ THE ROAD TO TIMBUKTU ” 
By LADY DOROTHY MILLS. 


Volumes Ready Immediately 
CHIVALRY AND SOCIAL LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES By DOROTHY MARGARET STUART. 
THE THRESHOLD OF GEOLOGY 
By STERLING CRAIG, M.A. 


DREAMLAND IN HISTORY 
By H. D. M. SPENCE, sometime Dean of Gloucester. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & C0., LTD. 


39-41 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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BLACK’S GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT BOOKS 


EXAMINATIONS 


A SELECTION 


FOR COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ 


AT MIDSUMMER AND CHRISTMAS, 


This list has been drawn up in view of the revised syllabus 
in Geography which comes into force in June, 1928 


nF- 
JUNIOR CERTIFICATE 


(Regional geography of (a) Europe 
a Africa, or (b) Asia and Australia, 
or (c) The Americas. Physical and 
human geography in relation to the 
selected region.) 
Volumes on the selected regions in 
the following series : 


JUNIOR REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES. 
By J. B. Reyxorps, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
Price 28. 6d. each. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 
By Prof. L. W. LYDE, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. Price 28. 6d. each. 
PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHIES. By 
H. Curve Barnarp, M.A., B.Litt., 
F.C.P. Price 38. Od. each. 


INDIVIDUAL GEOGRAPHIES. By 
R. J. Finc, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Maps, Questions, and 
Exercises. Price 18. 6d. each. 

Or the volume on THE WORLD in 
Reynolds’ Junior Regional Series 
(price 4$.) may be used. 


JUNIOR CERTIFICATE—continued 

MAN AND HIS WORK. By Prof. 
A. J. and D. HERBERTSON. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By H.C. BARNARD, M.A., 
B.Litt., F.C.P. With 93 Illustrations, 
Maps, and Diagrams. Price 3s. 6d. 

A GEOGRAPHY OF COMMON THINGS. 
By H. Crivz BARNARD M.A., 
B.Litt., F.C.P. Price 2s. 6d. 


SENIOR CERTIFICATE 


(Regional geography ‘of (a) The 
British Isles, (b) The British Empire 
and U.8.A., (c) The Rest of the World 
in decreasing detail. Physical and 
Economic Geography.) 

Volumes on the special regions in 
REYNOLDS’ REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIES (price 3s. 6d. each), 
or in LYDE’S SCHOOL GEO- 
GRAPHIES (price 28 6d. each), 


or the volume on THE WORLD 
in each of these series. 

MAN IN MANY LANDS. By Prof. L. W. 
Lype, M.A., F.R.G.S. Price 5s. Od, 


Write for Catalogue to A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 4,5 & 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1 
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SENIOR CERTIFICATE—continued 
MAN AND HIS CONQUEST OF 


NATURE. By M. I. NeEwsicin, 
D.Sc. Price 3s. 6d. 
A SHORT COMMERCIAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. By Prof. L. W. LYDE, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. Price 58. Od. 

The following are also useful to 
candidates in the Certificate 
Examinations : 

BLACK’S TRAVEL PICTURES. Edited 
by R. J. Fincn, F.R.G.S. (In de- 
tachable portfolios ; one set for each 
Continent. Price 2s. Od. each.) 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHIES. 
Edited by Prof. A. J. HERBERTSON 
and F. D. HERBERTSON. (Source 
books of passages from the writings 
of travellers ; one book for each of 
the Continents.) Price 3% 6d. 
each volume. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS. By 
H. J. Snape, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. 
PEEPS AT MANY LANDS AND CITIES. 
66 Volumes of travel books, written 
for young people and illustrated in 

colour. Price 28. 6d. net each. 


1,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. 
100 Exercises. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
350 Questions. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
atop Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 

ers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 500,000 copies 
sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 


and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Tweifth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & 00., LTD. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. D. T. JoNEs, who has succeeded Major E. T. Davis 
as Director of Education for Pembrokeshire, was born in 
the neighbouring county of Cardiganshire, and educated at 
Cardiff University College and Downing College, Cam- 
bridge. He holds the degrees of B.A. (Hons.) Wales, 
M.A. (Cantab.), and LL.B. (Hons.) Cantab. In addition 
he holds the Board’s certificate for training. During the 
War he saw over four years’ service, and became officer 
commanding Tank Corps Gunnery School, le Treport, and 
member of the Staff of Experimental Gunnery, Merliaront. 
His teaching service includes the senior history mastership 
at West Suffolk County School, and the senior history 
mastership at the Cambridge and County School for Boys. 
At the latter school he was captain commanding the O.T.C. 
Since 1925 he has been supervisor of studies in economics 
for Downing College. 

* ka * 


Pror. J. E. NEALE, who occupies the chair of Modern 
History in the University of Manchester, has been ap- 
pointed to the Astor Chair of English History at University 
College, London, as from August next. His publications 
include: “The Commons’ Privilege of Free Speech in 
Parliament ” (Longmans, 1924); “ The Sayings of Queen 
Elizabeth ” (History, October, 1925); ‘‘ The Evidence of 
the Casket Letters ” (History, April, 1927); “ The Com- 
mons’ Journals of the Tudor Period ” (Trans. Roy. Hist. 
Soc., 1920) ; and eight articles in Eng. Hist. Rev. (1916-27). 

* * kd 


EDUCATION is well represented in the Birthday Honours 
List, which contains the names of nine teachers and eight 
administrators in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
five teachers and three administrators in overseas dominions. 
We note especially the names of Miss Emily Penrose, O.B.E., 
formerly Principal of Somerville College, Oxford, and Mr. 
R. F. Cholmeley, C.B.E., recently Headmaster of Owen’s 
School, Islington and leader of the Teachers’ Panel of 
the Secondary Burnham Committee. 

* + $ 


THE names of educationists appearing in the Birthday 
Honours List is as follows: KNniGcHts.—Barnett, Lieut.- 
Colonel Louis Edward, C.M.G., Professor of Surgery, Otago 
University, Dominion of New Zealand; Sultan Ahmad, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University. C.M.G.—Chap- 
man, Professor Robert William, of the University of 
Adelaide. C.I.E.—Littlehailes, Richard, Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras. G.B.E.—Heath, Sir Henry Frank, 
K.C.B., late Secretary to the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. D.B.E.—Penrose, Miss Emily, O.B.E., 
late Principal of Somerville College, Oxford. K.B.E.— 
Ashford, Cyril Ernest, C.B., Headmaster of the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth. C.B.E.—Bethune, the Rev. 
John Walter, M.A., Headmaster of the Church Grammar 
School, Launceston, Tasmania ; Cholmeley, Robert Francis, 
O.B.E., lately Headmaster of Owen’s School, Islington ; 
Howarth, Edward Goldie, Director of Establishments, 
Board of Education; Smith, Arthur Lionel Forster, 
M.V.O., Inspector-General of Education, Iraq; Stuart, 
George Moody, for services in connection with the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture. O.B.E.—Austin, Harold 
Bruce Gardiner, President of the Education Board, Bar- 
bados; Burgwin, Mrs. Elizabeth Miriam, for services to 
education ; Crompton, John, for service to textile educa- 
tion; Dutton, Frederick Hugh, Director of Education, 
Basutoland; Gardiner, the Rev. Thomas Watson, Prin- 
cipal of the Hislop College, Nagpur ; Grose, Cedric Vincent 
Wild, Headmaster, English School, Cairo; Johnson, 
Thomas, H.M. Inspector of Elementary Schools; Ludlow, 
Frank, lately Headmaster, Tibetan School, Gyantse ; 
Ramsay, William McCulloch, J.P., for services to education 
in Edinburgh ; Simpson, Macduff Frederick, Controller of 
Secondary Education, Egyptian Government; Stafford, 

(Continued on page 510) 
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Prizes 


A 


Philip & Tacey, Ltd., 


free descriptive 

brochure of Book 

Bargains so useful 

in the compilation 

of Prize Lists has 

just been issued. 
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n opportunity to en- 
rich the Library. 


x k k * 


f those interested 
will send a post- 
card, bearing the 
words ‘ Book Bar- 
gains,’ to the ad- 
dress below, a copy 
will be posted by 


return. 
x Kk kK x 


he duration of this 
offer is regulated by 


the stock available. 
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Complete Educational Supplies 


69-79 High Street, Fulham, London, S.W. 6 


Head Offices and Showrooms : 
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(FLORIGENE means FLOOR-HYGIENER) 


“ Flerigene’’ also f throat irritation 


ng out sp 


by sweeping 


Established 
over 25 years. 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.S8c., Ph.D., F.LO0. 


EVENING COURSES 


specially adapted for Teachers and others engaged during the 
day who desire to study for the degrees of the 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
in the Faculties of Arts and Science and for the Geography 
Diploma. 

Facilities are also provided for Post-Graduate and Research Work. 
Studentships to the value of over {700 are awarded annually to 
students of the College. 

Calendar, 13., by post, 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 

For full particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, FETTER Lane, E.C. 4. 


For Oambridge Junior and School Certificate Examina- 
tions use 


A TEXT-BOOK ON THE CHURCH CATECHISM 


The only text-book With Quotations from the REVISED 
VERSION. By A. G. O'Meara. Oloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
Publishers: FOYLES, 119-128 Oharing Oroso Road, 
London, W.O. 2. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 
CATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Free on application to 


CEORCE OVER (RUCBY) LTD., 22 Market Place, RUCBY. 


With ever 26 years’ unparalleled reputation 
EARLY in the SUMMER VACATION for best resuits. 


it SAVES TIME, LABOUR and MONEY, and is EASILY APPLIED. 


aids the prevention and diseases, h 
INSTITUTE, and the CERTIFICATE ‘of the INSTITUTE of HYGIENE, ue is strengly recommended by 
. Met sticky—the ordinary dally dry eweeping alone required. Injurious Scrubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. 


it is IMPORTANT to NOTE that 


ONE APPLIGATION of “ Florigene” effectively allays the dust and dirt for 

© months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 
g of any kind), but also throughout ali the inter- 
vening periods — which is of greater hygienic importance. 


These hyglenio, labour saving) ane economic advantages are NOT attained 
. wders or any other method. 


Send for particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers— 


tHe ““ DUST-ALLAYER” 


SAS a AP O a a 
) 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. r 
Contractors te the British, India, and Deminion Governments, alse County and Bore’ Education Autherities, &c. 


SHPOSPSCSCSCOCSCOCSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSOSSOSOSOSOSOSOOOOOOSD 
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On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


EF LORIGENE | 


(Registered and British made} 


as been awarded the MEDAL ef the ROYAL SANITARY 
Medical and other Experts. 


Retablished 
over 25 years. 


Everything for Booklovers and Students 


Lamley & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1875) 


New, Second-hand, Foreign and Export Booksellers and 
Stationers, 4 


1,3 and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, 
S.W.7 


NEAR SOUTH KENSINGTON STATION. TELEPHONE: KENSINGTON 1276 


E specialize in books on the Arts and Sciences, 

Educational Books, Children's Books, Reference 

Books, History and Biography, Belles Lettres, Poetry, 
The Drama, Rare Books and First Editions. 
Our purpose as efficient booksellers is to keep a varied 
selection of new books, standard and out-of-the-way books, 
as well as the obvious book of the moment. {To ensure to 
our customers the delivery of new books on the day of publica- 
tion. To search for and obtain books out of print. | To 
encourage and advise those new readers who aspire to possess 
a small library of their own. (To provide customers living 
abroad with a carefully selected supply of the best books as 
they are published. To select and supply to libraries, 
institutions, and schools at home and abroad. 


Bookbinding by Experienced Workmen. 
School Stationery. Students’ Text-books. 
We undertake any Printing from a handbill to a Book. 


We issue a monthly list of new books and frequent catalogues 
of second-hand books. 
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Frederick Harry, Secretary of the Worcester Training 
Ship ; Steel, Miss Ethel, Lady Principal, Royal School for 
Officers’ Daughters, Bath. M.B.E.—Amor, Mrs. Millicent 
Fanny, Headmistress, St Pancras Church Girls’ School ; 
Critchley, John William, Rector of Dumfries Academy ; 
Easter, Bertie Harry, Headmaster of St. Mary’s College, 
_ St. Lucia; Ellis, Frank Tate, lately Headmaster, Bishop 
Gobat’s School, Jerusalem; Gibson, Miss Agnes, Head- 
mistress of Scottish School for Girls, Alexandria ; Gunston, 
Herbert William, Headmaster, Long Ashton School, 
Somerset ; Hirst, Joseph Tetley, Manager, Gordon College 
Instructional Workshops, Khartoum ; Jones, George Oxton 
Kirkham, Headmaster, Tennyson Street Council School, 
Battersea; Kendall, George Ernest, A.R.I.B.A., Assistant 
Architect, Board of Education ; McGlade, Patrick Joseph, 
late Senior Inspector, Ministry of Education, Northern 
Ireland; Peeke, Miss Henrietta, Headmistress, Church 
Girls’ School, Hadleigh, West Suffolk ; Maxwell-Lawford, 
Captain Francis, Administrative Commandant, Madras 
University Training Corps ; Pidsley, Miss Charlotte Harriet, 
Principal of the Annie Walsh Memorial School, Freetown, 
Sierra Leone ; Skinner, Benjamin, Headmaster of Strichen 
Higher Grade Public School; Sumner, Alfred Thomas, 
Senior Master, Njala Agricultural College, Sierra Leone. 
Honorary M.B.E.—Ahmad Effendi Khaledi, Principal of 
the Men’s Training College, Department of Education, 
Palestine. IMPERIAL SERVICE ORDER.—Frizzell, David, 
Accountant and Controller of the Finance of Local Educa- 
tion Schemes, Ministry of Education, Northern Ireland ; 
Hensman, John Jebaratnam, Manager, Office of the 
University of Madras. 
* * * 


Miss M. E. Jarvis, senior English mistress at the Priory 
Girls’ School, Shrewsbury, has been appointed headmistress 
of the Brecon Girls’ County School. She went up to Somer- 
ville College, Oxford, from the High School, Monmouth, 
and obtained a second class in the Hons. School of English 
Language and Literature in 1914. 

i 4 * k 


On May 10 there passed away, at Cheltenham, the 
Rev. E. Wilton South, who for many years was head- 
master of the Blackheath Proprietary School. He suc- 
ceeded to the office at a time when, owing to the moving 
of such schools as St. Paul’s and University College out 
of the City, and the foundation of Tonbridge, the school 
at Blackheath ceased to hold its leading position as 
a well-known public school just outside London, as it 
was in those days ; and when, for this and other reasons, 
the large boarding houses attached had to be given 
up. Mr. South came from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he had won the great distinction of Chancellor’s 
Medallist, and had had teaching experience at St. Paul’s 
School. Though only 28 at his accession, his enthusiasm, 
classical scholarship, and powers of teaching produced 
results more than commensurate with the numbers of 
the pupils, and he was able to refer on one or two 
occasions to the fact that more numerous and brilliant 
university distinctions had been gained than at any other 
time in the school history. Canon Goudge, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford; F. B. Malim, the headmaster 
of Wellington; J. F. W. Galbraith, K.C., M.P.; Leighton 
Pullan, Vice-President of St. John’s College, Oxford ; 
M. A. North, late master at Clifton, known to a wide circle 
as author of the Latin text-book bearing his name, were 
some of those under South, who may be definitely connected 
with this period of his teaching. Owing largely to his efforts 
and influence the High School for Girls was founded in 
Wemyss Road, Blackheath. After his retirement in 1887 
he gave himself up to clerical work entirely, and was vicar 
of several livings, the most important being that of 
Sedbergh in Yorks. It is somewhat curious that his suc- 
cessor aS headmaster, Mr. Herbert Bendall, at one time 
secretary to the Incorporated Society of Headmasters, died 
only three months ago. ONLOOKER. 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
38 Soho Square, LONDON, W.1, and EDINBURGH 


THE CITIZEN. By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. Qg. 6d. 
With Preface by Sir W. H. Hapow, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Sheffield. 

“ It is simple enough to be readily understood by children of school age 
and onward : informative enough to serve as a valuable means of adult 
education ; it is entirely free from bias ; and it is written by a knowledge 
of public affairs which has been largely gained by intimate and first-hand 
expcrience.”’ 

SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 
By A. A. W. Ramsay, M.A., Ph.D. 8s. 

With Foreword by Prof. J. F. Reres, M.A., Professor 
of Commerce in the University of Birmingham. 

The Schoolmaster March 10, 1927, says: 

“ It is impossible to write anything but praise of a ‘ Social and Indus- 
trial History of Britain,’ by Dr. Ramsay. The comprehensiven `ss of 
the book is really amazing, and yet every subject touched upon is dealt 
with in a masterly way. . Geography, English, and History are all 
inter-related in this volume, ‘and we cannot imagine any book on this 
subject which will be more welcome both to teachers and scholars.” 
ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING for Day and Evening 

Classes. By D. Macara, B.Com., Commercial Master, 
Aberdeen Intermediate Classes. 1g. 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S 
PRACTICAL CONCENTRIC ARITHMETICS 


Book VIII. Without Answers. Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. ; 
Cloth Boards, 2s. With Answers. Limp Cloth, 2s.; 


Cloth Boards, 2s. $d. 
Designed to help pupils entering the various fields of trade and industry, 
and planned so as to enable them to work almost entirely by themselves. 


CHAMBERS’S REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


The British Isles; Europe; The British Empire ; 
Asia; America; Africa and Australasia. Strong 
Paper Cover, 1s. Cloth, 1g. $d. each. 

Foreign Lands Outside Europe. Strong Paper Cover, 
ls. 3d. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Chambers’s COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
' WORLD. 4s. 6d. 
New Editicn. By Prof. A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., and 
J. HAmILTon BirRELL, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 
Separately: Part I, British Isles, 28. ; Part II, The World outsice 
the British Isles. 38. 


Chambers’s GARLAND OF ENGLISH VERSE. 2s. 
The collection is notable for the wealth of its examples from modem 
poets. 

Chambers’s STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 


GREAT BRITAIN. New Edition. Revised to date. 6s. 
Part I. 55 B.C. to A.D. 1485, 38s. 6d.; Part II. 1485 to 1924, 4s. 
Section 1, 1056 to 1485; Section 2, 1485 to 1714; Section 3, 1683 
to 1924. Each, 2s. 6d. 


BRITAIN IN MODERN TIMES. (1688 to the present time.) 
28. Od. 


STORY OF ENGLAND’S RISE AND PROGRESS. Br 
Wm. GLOVER. 38, 
(Prehistoric times to the present time.) 

Chambers’s NEW COMMERCIAL 
By P. Comriz, M.A., B.Sc., 
WOODBURN. Parts I and II, each, 28. 

Chambers’s COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, OFFICE 
ROUTINE, AND MERCANTILE PRACTICE. 3s. 6d. net. 
By G. B. WALKER. 


Separately : 
First Year's Course, Is. 6d. net. e 


C. 
F.R.S.E., and W. 


Second Year's Course, 28. 6d. net. 
Chambers’s SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS 
Of Nos. 1.to 100,000. 2s. 6d. 
Chambers’s FOUR-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 
By C. G. Knott, D.Sc. Paper, 6d. net ; Cloth, 9d. net. 
MACHINE DRAWING AND SKETCHING. By J. H. 
DALE. 4s. 6d. net. 
aii ta PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 
y J. W. CaiTrHness, B.A., B.Sc. 3s. 
HOME MANAGEMENT MANUAL. Including Simple 
Practical Lessons on the Management of Infants. 
By WILENA HITCHING. Qg, net. 
NEEDLECRAFT IN THE CLASSROOM. Pattern Making 
Drawing, and Cutting-Out. 
By Mary HILL. Qg, net. 
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~ BLACKIE’S BOOKS 


FOR THE 


EXAMINATIONS CONDUCTED BY THE 


_ JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD 


OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF MANCHESTER 
LIVERPOOL, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, AND BIRMINGHAM 


EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 
MATRICULATION AND SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS, 1928 


SHAKESPEARE—JULIUS CAESAR. 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary &c., 2s. 6d. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. Is. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—TWELFTH NIGHT. 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 


SELF-STUDY EpiT1on. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. Is. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


MACAULAY—ENGLAND IN 1685. (History of England ; 
Chapter III.) Edited by H. CLEMENT NOTCUTT, 
Ph.D. With Introduction and Notes. Is. gd. 
(Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 


——With Introduction. Cloth boards. Is. 3d. (Library 


of Golden Prose.) 

——With Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. Cloth 
limp. tod. (Highways and Byways of English 
Literature.) 


(Blackie’s 


SCOTT—ROB ROY. With Glossary. 2s. 
Standard English Classics.) 


TENNYSON—-THE COMING OF ARTHUR and THE 
PASSING OF ARTHUR. With Introduction and 
Notes by Davip Frew, B.A. gd. (Blackie’s Standard 
English Classics.) 


XENOPHON— ANABASIS, III. Edited by A. C. LIDDELL, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. (Blackie's Illus- 
trated Greek Series.) 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, IV. Edited by Joun 
RANKINE Brown, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Exercises, and Vocabularies. Illustrated. 
2s. (Blackie's Illustrated Latin Series.) 


With brief 
(Blackie's 


Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt. D: 
Introduction and Textual Notes. 1od. 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


VIRGIL—AENEID XI. Edited by S. E. Wriypo rt, M.A., 
Christ’s Hospital. With brief Introduction and 
Textual Notes. 1od. (Blackie's Latin Plain Texts.) 


HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


SHAKESPEARE—A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by Sir EDMUND K. 
CHAMBERS, K.B.E., C.B., M.A., Litt.D. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Appendices, Essay on Metre, Glossary, 
Zë 2s. 6d. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 
IS. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—CORIOLANUS. 
WaRwWIcK EpITION. Edited by Sir Epmunp K. 
CHAMBERS, K.B.E., C.B., M.A.; Litt.D. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Appendices, Essay on Metre, and 
Glossary. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. Is. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 
BLAKE—SONGS OF INNOCENCE AND OF EXPERIENCE. 


With Introduction and Notes by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. ıs. (Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 


SPENSER —THE FAERY QUEENE, BOOK V. Edited by 
E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. With Introduction and 
Notes. 2s. (Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ANTHOLOGY. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by ARTHUR SYMONS. 2s. 6d. 
(Blackie's Standard English Classics.) 


BROWNE—RELIGIO MEDICI. Introduction by CHARLES 
WHIBLEY. Notes by THoMAS BAYNE. Is. 6d. net. 
(Wallet Library.) 


BUNYAN—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 2s. net. 
(Blackie's Library of Famous Books.) 


CHAUCER—THE PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY 
TALES. Edited by E. F. WittoucuBy. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. 1s. 6d. (Blackie’s Standard 
English Classics.) 


Text with Glossary. Paper cover, 3d.; cloth cover, 
6d. (Smaller English Classics.) 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ANTHOLOGY. 


Introduction by ALFRED AUSTIN. 2s. 
Standard English Classics.) 


With an 
(Blackie's 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 
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1928 
EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 


SHAKESPEARE—JULIUS CAESAR. 
WaRWICK EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Glosssary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Questions. Is. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by H. L. WITHERS. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 
2s. 6d. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. Is. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—AS YOU LIKE IT. 
WARWICK EpITIon. Edited by J. C. Smitn, M.A., 
B.A. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Questions. Is. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—THE TEMPEST. 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by FREDERICK S. Boas, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Outline 
of Shakespeare’s Prosody, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Questions. Is. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


ADDISON—-SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. Select Essays 
from The Spectator. With Introduction, Questions, 
and Notes by ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A. Is. 6d. 
(Self-Study English Texts.) 


ADDISON—THE STORY OF SIR ROGER DE{COVERLEY. 
From The Spectator. Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse, 
Litt.D. tod. (Highways and Byways of English 
Literature.) 

The above two books have been reprinted from The 
Spectator with omissions, but no other change. Each 
comprises nearly all the Coverley numbers. 


CHAUCER—THE PROLOGUE. Edited by E. F. 
WILLOUGHBY. With Introduction and Notes. Is. 6d. 
(Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 


Text and Glossary. Paper cover, 3d. ; 
6d. (Blackie's Smaller English Classics.) 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, IV. Edited by Joun 
RANKINE Brown, M.A., Professor of Classics in the 
Victoria University College, Wellington, N.Z. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies. Illustrated. 2s. (Blackie's Illustrated 
Latin Series.) : 


cloth cover, 


—— Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief 
Introduction and Textual Notes. 10d. (Blackie's 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, V. Edited by Joun 
RANKINE Brown, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Exercises, and Vocabularies. Illustrated. 
2s. (Blackie's Illustrated Latin Series.) 


——Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief Intro- 
duction and Textual Notes. rod. (Blackte’s Latin 
Plain Texts.) 


CAESAR’S INVASIONS OF BRITAIN. (Gallic War, IV, 
20—38 ; V, 1-23.) Edited by JOHN RANKINE Brown, 
M.A. ‘With Introduction, Notes, imitative Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. 2s. 


FOR DISTINCTION 


TACITUS—AGRICOLA. Edited by W. C. FLAMSTEAD 
WALTERS, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Exer- 
cises, Appendices, and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 
(Blackie's Illustrated Latin Series.) 


HORACE—ODES, III. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, B.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Illus- 
trated. 2s. (Blackie's Illustrated Latin Series.) 


JUNIOR EXAMINATION 


SHAKESPEARE—KING HENRY V. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL EDITION. Edited by W. Barry, B.A. 
With Introduction and Notes. Is. 3d. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 1s. 


PICTURE EDITION. With Introduction, Notes, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and many other Illustrations 
in black and white. Is. 6d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—THE TEMPEST. 
Junior ScHoot Epition. Edited by ELIZABETH 
LEE. With Introduction and Notes. ts. 3d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. Is. 
PICTURE EDITION. With Introduction, Notes, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and many other Illustrations in 
black and white. Is. 6d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SCOTT—ROB ROY. With Glossary. 2s. 


(Blackie's 
Standard English Classics.) 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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1928 
EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 


JUNIORS 


SHAKESPEARE—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Junior Scnoot Epition. Edited by Grorce H. 
Ey, B.A. With Introduction and Notes. ıs. 3d. 


SELF-STUDY Epition. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 
Is. 

PICTURE EDITION. With Introduction, Notes, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and many other Illustrations in 
black and white. ıs. 6d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SCOTT—MARMION. With Introduction and Notes. 
1s. 6d. (Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 


With Introduction by R. F. CHOLMELEY, M.A., 
O.B.E., Headmaster of Owen’s School, Islington. Is. 
(Plain Text Poets.) 


SCOTT—THE TALISMAN. Edited by W. KEITH Leask, 
M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. (Blachie’s 
Standard English Classics.) 


Is. 6d. 


With Frontispiece. (English Authors for 


School Reading.) 


Text Condensed. With Notes by Davip Frew, B.A. 
1s. 6d. (Talisman Library of English Authors.) 


SWIFT—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
W. H. D. ROOSE LtD: 
Byways of English Literature.) 


Introduction by 


rod. (Highways and 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, IV. Edited by Joun 
RANKINE Brown, M.A., Professor of Classics in the 
Victoria University College, Wellington, N.Z. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies. Illustrated. 2s. (Blackie's Illustrated 
Latin Series.) 


——Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 
Introduction and Textual Notes. Iod. 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, V. Edited by Joun 
RANKINE Brown, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Exercises, and Vocabularies. Illustrated. 
2s. (Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series.) 


——Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 
Introduction and Textual Notes. trod, 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


VIRGIL—AENEID, VI. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Vocabu- 
lary. Illustrated. 2s. (Blackie's Illustrated Latin 


Series.) 


—— Edited by S. E. Winso tt, M.A., Christ’s Hospital. 
With brief Introduction and Textual Notes. 10d. 
(Blackie's Latin Plain Texts.) i 


XENOPHON— ANABASIS, III. Edited by A, C. LIDDELL, 
M.A., Westminster School. With Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises, and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
(Blackie's Illustrated Greek Series.) 


With brief 
(Blackie’s 


With brief 
(Blackie’s 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


SHAKESPEARE-—-THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
WARWICK EpiTIon. Edited by H. L, WITHERS. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. Is. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—KING LEAR. 
Warwick EpitT1ion. Edited by D. NICHOL SMITH, 
M.A., Reader in English, Oxford University. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. Is. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 
MILTON—COMUS. Edited by Rev. E. A. PHILLIPS, B.A. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Is. 6d. 
(Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 


MILTON—ENGLISH SONNETS. [Edited by E. H. 
BLAKENEY, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 
Paper cover, 3d. Cloth cover, 6d. (Smaller English 
Classics.) 


LIVY—-BOOK XXI. Edited by GEORGE G. Loane, M.A., 
St. Paul’s School. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 
(Blackie's Illustrated Latin Series.) 


VIRGIL—AENEID, VI. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Vocabu- 
lary. Illustrated. 2s. (Blackie's Illustrated Latin 


Series.) 

-—— Edited by S. E. Winso tT, M.A., Christ's Hospital. 
With brief Introduction and Textual Notes. rod. 
(Blackie's Latin Plain Texts.) 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., so OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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THE GATEWAY TO ENGLISH 
By H. A. Treble and G. H. Vallins. 

A series of four books graded for use in the normal 

four-year course of Secondary Schools. 

Book I. First Steps in Grammar and Composition. 2s. 

Book II. The Treating of Grammar and the Simple Essay. 2s. 6d. 
Book Ill. The Essentials of Formal Composition. 2s. 6d 

Book IV. Style in Composition. (Shorily.) 

THE CLARENDON READERS IN 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE 
For use in Schools. Edited by J. C. ie With 
illustrations. Book I. 2s. 6d. Book II. 2s. 6d. 
Shortly.) 

These readers seek to fill a gap in the teaching of English by providing 
a mass of reading matter, not too easy or too exclusively literary, 

for boys and girls of 12 and 15. The extracts are from Myth and 
Legend, Historical, Literary, Natural History, and Physical 


Science. No extract is included that does not reach a high level of 
excellence in expression. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF FRENCH 
SYNTAX 

By C. J. M. Adie. 1s. net. 

The Articles: Adjectives: Adverbs: Pronouns : 


Cases: The Verb: Negatives: Some Confusing 
Words and Phrases: List of Irregular Verbs: Index. 


THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH 
SERIES 


Edited, with introductions, notes, vocabularies, lists of 
idiomatic expressions, and glossaries. 

LA BUCHE. By Anatole France. ls. ee = 

RIQUET. By Anatole France. \s. 6d. n 

DIFFERENT. RNS DE JEUNESSE. By Anatole 
France. \s. 6d. ne 

LE LIVRE DE MON AMI. By Anatole France. 2s. net. 

SI. LE GRAIN NE MEURT. By André Gide. \s. 6d. net. 
PECHEUR D'ISLANDE. By Pierre Loti. (Shortly.) 

GENS QUI PASSENT. By Paul Margueritte. \s. 6d. net. 
PROUST : SELECTIONS. \s. 6d. net. 


EXTRACTS FROM LIVY 
By H. Lee-Warner and T. W. Gould. With notes, 
maps, and vocabularies. A new edition fully revised 
by E. N. Gardiner and illustrated. 
I, The Caudine Disaster. \s. 9d. 
IT. Hannibal's Campaign in Italy. 1s. 9d. 
LI. The Macedonian War. ìs. 9d. 
The three Parts in one volume, 4s. 


AN ELEMENTARY GREEK 
GRAMMAR 


By Rev. E. E. Bryant and E. D. C. Lake. 2s. 6d. 
Bound with the same authors’ Greek Exercises, 4s. 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC 


By E. R. Pigrome. Books I and II. 1s. each. 

The chief aim of these books is to encourage from the beginning 
shortened methods of working wherever practicable, to reduce the 
number of rules and arithmetical processes to a minimum, and above 
all to cultivate in the pupil a reasonable and not a mechanical 
attitude towards each problem. 


A NEW EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE 
Part I. 1s. 6d. net. Part II. 1s. 6d. net. 


The Scottish Educational Journal :—" The object aimed at is to 
interest the pupils, and the method adopted is designed to avoid 
monotony by changing the type of work each term. ... A most 
interesting and excellent book. Y oung teachers in search ofa syllabus 
will find this a very valuable guide.” 


THE CORRIDORS OF TIME 
By H. Peake and H. J. Fleure. Book I. Apes and 


Men. 5s. net. Book II. Hunters and Artists. 5s. net. 
These two books are the first of a series of six volumes which trace 
the development of man from his origin among the anthropoid apes 
up to about 750 B.C. The authors have not dealt with the subject 
from a purely archaeological point of view, but have also given 
accounts of any recent discoveries in anthropology, geology, or geo- 
graphy, which throw light upon the conditions under which primitive 
man lived. These volumes are profusely illustrated and are written 
in a form suitable for the general reader. 


CHEMISTRY 
With reference tables and 2| diagrams. By W. H. 
Barrett. (‘ The Clarendon Science Series.) 5s. net. 


DRAWING FOR CHILDREN AND 
OTHERS 
By Vernon Blake. With 46 illustrations. 6s. net. 


The Schoolmistress :—" From a simple beginning in a child’s im- 
pressionistic scribble he carries the render through a fascinating 
series of chapters, simply but crisply written, illustrating his points 
by photographs, sketches, and completed pictures. His racy style 
tempts you to read on, and only in retrospect do you realize that he 
has indicated a sound course of practical instruction in ‘ drawing’ 
teeming with advice of direct value to the teacher, whether an art 
specialist or not.” 


THREE RECENT WORLD'S MANUALS 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


By C. L. M. Brown. 2s. 6d. net. A brief history of the developments of aeronautics from the beginnings to \914. 


EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 


By Sir John Marriott. 2s. 6d. net. A brief study of the emigration problem. 


DESCRIPTIVE ECONOMICS 
By R. A. Lehfeldt. 2s. 6d. net. 


Based on a course of lectures given for some years past. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


[July, 1927. 


July, 1927.] 


Chatto & Windus 


THE 
SIMPLE GUIDE 
SERIES 


The first two volumes are now published “ of 
a promising new series, the ‘ Simple Guide’ 
books, in which the object is to provide mono- 
graphs neither above the heads of young persons 
nor beneath the attention of intelligent adults. 
Volumes on ‘Painting,’ ‘ Architecture,’ and 
‘English Literature’ are to follow.”—Saturday 
Review. “ All concerned in their production are to 
be congratulated.” —Truth. 


PREHISTORIC MAN 


b 

KEITH HENDERSON 
“He has told the story of primitive humanity 
from the Age of the Super-Apes to the Iron Ages 
with an ease and simplicity of narrative . . . that 
makes his little book as pleasantly entertaining as it 

is informative.” —Truth. 

` Fully illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HUMAN BODY 


TREVOR HEATON, M.D. 
“ Dr. Heaton has written here an excellent survey 
of the principles of anatomy and physiology, and 
assisted by clearness of diction, a well-planned 
synopsis, and many pertinent illustrations has been 
able to tell a long and complicated story with 
remarkable brevity while maintaining interest 
throughout.” —Lancet. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus post free upon application. 


FLEMISH ART 


A Critical Survey 


ROGER FRY 
An amplified form of Mr. Fry’s Queen’s Hall 
lecture on the recent Exhibition “ He is one of 
the best critics Europe has ever produced.” 
—Mr. Antuony Bertram in the Saturday Review. 
An invaluable monograph. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 


COMPANIONABLE 
‘BOOKS 


b 
GEORGE "G ORDON 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Oxford. 

Discussions on great books, from Pepys Diary to 
Kinglake’s Eothen, which will be foliowed in the 
autumn by a further series. “A good work, 
very well done.”—Dail/y News. 

2s. 6d. net. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and are subiect to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 


PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. -- £8 10 0 | Half Column [} page] {2 10 0 
One Coluinn [$ pagel 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
Od. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRESS. 
mn nn er sss 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must he enclosed. 

[Advertisers are reminded that “ Letiers addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 
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to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, “ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
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Work and Play Out of School 


VII.—SCHOOL SOCIETIES 


By J. L. Paton, M.A., Memorial University College, 
St. Johns, Newfoundland. 


X e o the great art of leaving people alone, 

even those you think you have a right to direct in 
the minutest particular.” These words were not addressed 
to teachers, but teachers may take them to themselves, 
especially in these post-war days. School societies are the 
way children take of educating themselves when teachers 
leave them alone., 

Not that teachers should stand aloof from all school 
societies. When a man becomes too old to play games or 
too comfort-loving to go camping, the school societies 
are his chance of “‘ living with the children ” as Pestalozzi 
would have us live. English boys and girls are apt to regard 
their teachers with a certain astigmatism. This is due to 
the teacher’s being associated with lessons which are in 
themselves unpalatable and done under force majeure. 
But the real teacher is more than an instructor ; he is a 
comrade and, if he is alongside in the dramatic society 
or the natural history society, his pupils will find him 
human as well as omniscient. Here is the way a Canadian 
teacher puts it: “ Its a pity we don’t attend less to 
examinations and more to making friends with our 
youngsters. Some of these Canadian kids are very lovable 
when one gets to know them. But in school you feel that 
you work against them, by the mere law of inertia—the 
teacher being there to see work is done and the pupil 
providing the resistance. I don’t blame them for it. But 
in the societies you can work in line with them, pull to- 
gether with them instead of against them, and let them see 
that you are keen on what they do and what they don’t 
do.” 

In the societies we have auto-education at work: They 
must be spontaneous. Authority may suggest, but it 
must not impose. They must also _be-self-directed and 
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self-governed, even if the resulting organization be not 
so efficient as it would have been if the staff had planned it. 
One prescription only is to be made, and that is a thing as 
self-evident as it is fundamental, viz., that the amount of 
the money subscription must be approved, and regulations 
that are both fool-and-rascal-proof must be made for 
the keeping and auditing of accounts. In this matter no 
laxity may be tolerated. Other forms of laxities are not 
likely to occur, unless we specifically forbid them. As the 
little boy said in Punch: ‘‘ When I mustn't do a thing, 
I simply must.” Unless we are prepared to rely on an 
inherent sense of decency in our pupils, better leave school 
societies altogether alone. 

It need scarcely be said that much of the work in school 
societies is helping the academic work of the school. 
Just as in scouting the boys teach themselves map-reading 
and save us the trouble of doing it in class, so in the 
literary society, in the school journal and the debating 
society, they are teaching themselves English composition 
and the philatelists are teaching themselves geography. 
But that is all a form of by-product; the chief thing 
they learn in the social activities of their own devising 
is citizenship. When we set ourselves to teach citizenship 
in set class-work, practically all we teach has value, but 
it is ‘‘ deferred value.” The knowledge gleaned is kept 
in cold storage until the age of 21 (later in the case of 
women and undergraduates). But the school societies 
are the laboratory in which the young citizens train each 
other in citizenship. Some bid us set up George Junior 
republics in our schools. There is no need. We have all 
the apparatus of civic activity ready to hand, in the 
school societies during term, in the school camps and 
treks during the holiday. 
citizen prentice, by the usual process of trial and error, 
gets his bearings for the larger world. Here he learns the 
fundamental principles on which men live together. Here 
he recognizes that there are other qualities beside those 
of the athlete and the scholar, which make notable con- 
tribution to the school life. Here quite as much as in games 
he learns to find his place in that mutual education which 
is the incessant occupation of men who live in civilized 
groups, and which keeps alive the soul of a nation. 

There are influences at work to-day in Great Britain 
(and not in Great Britain only) which tend to degrade 
the secondary school into a mere examination workshop, 
turning out matriculated students as Detroit turns out 
motor cars. The school societies are youth’s answer to 
that sinister tendency. And the teacher who takes the 
wide view of his office welcomes in them a factor which 
supplements the prescribed curriculum of studies where 
it is weak, strengthens it where it is strong, and conduces 
to that education of the whole man to which we have 
paid lip-service for the past forty years. 

De Quincey draws an interesting picture of a group of 
sixth-form boys at Manchester Grammar School in the 
first year of the nineteenth century, sitting together 
under the chairmanship of one of their own number, 
discussing English literature. Manchester Grammar 
School was fortunate amongst schools of those days in 
possessing a library. It was probably in the library that 
those weekly meetings were held. It was in those meetings 
that classical boys taught themselves English. We can 
imagine how De Quincey would introduce his school 
fellows to Wordsworth and impart to them something of 
his own love for him. He tells us himself how these 
Manchester boys impressed him after his experiences of 
Eton, with the width of their reading and the practical 
common-sense begotten of contact with the hard facts of a 
business centre. And that scene, which may still be seen 
to-day, recalls vividly another reading circle in George 
Grote’s room at the London Bank, where a young group 
of utilitarians met to study and discuss the great books of 
their day. John Stuart Mill tells us in his autobiography 
what he owed to them, and another member of that 
circle, William Ellis, does the same. An experience such 


Hic Rhodus, hic salta. Here the - 


as this is of more value than many lectures. From the 
rub of mind against mind with our contemporaries we learn 
more readily than we learn from the cathedra. I speak 
from my own experience, and my experience came to me 
in the dormitory after talking was supposed to have sla 
by order. The sixth-form boy in the next bed was the 
pr resent editor of Punch. I like, too, the name we had at 
ugby for our literary society. It was Eranos. It is the 
spirit of the picnic which makes a literary society flourish. 

The literary society is necessarily, if not exactly high- 
brow, at any rate select. But the debating society must be 
different. One does not learn public speaking in speaking 
toa group. The debate should be open to the whole school. 
This gives the speakers the chance to learn that rapport 
with their audience which makes speaking effective. It 
is true that throwing open the debating society would 
seem to limit the number of subjects. ‘‘ The pleasures of 
anticipation versus the pleasures of retrospect ’’ will draw 
@ very meagre house. But such subjects are more fitly 
assigned to the literary society. In the debating society 
the topics should be live topics, otherwise the speaking 
will not be live. We must not be afraid of politics. When 
there is a general election in the country, there should be 
a general election in the school. It is not a bad idea to have 
a multiple constituency and thus give to future citizens 
a chance of testing out the transferable vote and learning 
that proportional representation, whether good or bad, is 
at any rate a practical working proposition. Whatever is 
being discussed among men should be discussed by the 
debating society. At least so I would have written ten 
years ago, before such subjects as birth control were 
openly argued in the presence of children. Some good 
headmasters, governed by their fears, give instructions to 
steer clear of all controversial topics, But it is just the 
controversial topic which puts reality into the wordy 
warfare. Granted that feelings are deeply stirred, are they 
not also deeply stirred in a boxing bout, and is it not a 
great part of the value of boxing that it trains a man to 
control his temper under provocation ? “ Votes for Women” 
will always draw a house. In a co-education school any 
subject that puts girls against boys is a stimulus to 
eloquence. ‘‘ That Mr. Lloyd George is the only hope of 
saving England,” ‘‘ That education cuts off the supply 
of necessary manual workers,” “ That betting is immoral 
and should not be sanctioned by the legislation, even 
to an extent of taxation,” ‘‘ That the alcholic habit is harder 
on England than the income tax,” ‘‘ That there should 
be no differentiation on the ground of colour as between 
one British subject and another,” ‘‘ That socialism is the 
best way to get rid of the dole,” ‘‘ That emigration provides 
no cure for unemployment,” ‘‘ That modern art is both 
inexpressive and inexpressible,’’ ‘‘ That the ban on Sunday 
games should be removed,” ‘‘ That the conservative p 
has done more for the working classes than the liberals,” 
“ That a man does more good to his fellows as a member 
of the town council than as an M.P.,” “ That civilization 
is a failure,” “ That the Caucasian is played out,” ‘‘ That 
the sooner we adopt Fascism, the better,” “ That classical 
education should be scrapped ’’—all these are highly 
provocative propositions. For that reason they are likely 
to lead to good debates. 

A few points may be noted. First, the proposition 
should always be phrased in terms of attack. I once 
attended a full-dress debate in which the motion was 
“ That trade unions have justified their existence through 
the benefits they have secured for the working classes.” 
It was a tame affair. One might as well have moved that 
St. Paul’s Cathedral is in its right place where it is and 
should not be removed. The motion must always have the 
note of challenge ; the glove must be thrown down. Other- 
wise one has a put-up fight and no one puts any heart 
into it. If the other side had moved “ that trades unions 
are tyrannical and economically disastrous,” then the 
gloves would have been off and the wigs would have been 
on the green. 
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The most sensational school debate I ever attended was 
on a coal strike of the bygone days. A miner had been 
asked to come in and put the case of the ‘coalies.’ It was 
the first time the boys of the opulent classes there gathered 
had heard the question argued from within. The news- 
papers, of course, had been full of the strike, but the 
papers these boys read argued the question from the 
capitalist point of view. The miner’s home was as unknown 
to them as Tierra del Fuego. A debating society’s 
business is to open up new points of view, ‘to knock 
windows into the mind.”’ 

Subjects which to senior folk seem played out, may be 
as fresh to the young generation as they were to us. 
“ Ghosts ” are regarded as a hardy annual. But they are 
an excellent topic for debate, especially when the secretary 
of the society announces the topic on the notice-board 
with the words ‘‘ DE GOSTIBUS EST DISPUTANDUM.” 

The debating team has now become a feature of univer- 
sity life, and the inter-university debates do something 
to help mutual understanding between nations. But it is 
over thirty years since Rugby made the first move in this 
direction by inviting Cheltenham to send down a team of 
debaters at the same time as their football XV. This was 
in the best line of Greek tradition, which combined with 
the Olympic Pentathlon the contests in music and 
rhapsody and song. 

When I was at Toronto, I was invited by the Upper 
Canada College to attend a meeting of “the Babel 
Society.” I took my tongue in both hands and went. 
Nothing I saw in Canadian schools was a greater surprise. 
I had been told that French was a lost cause in Canadian 
schools, at any rate the Ontario boy would not condescend 
to twist his tongue in such a way that any French-speaking 
Canadian would be able to understand what he said. 


But here was a group of the senior boys spending the | 


evening together speaking nothing but French. The 


president opened the proceedings in French ; the secretary | 


read the minutes in French; the first speaker gave an 
account of the holiday camp in French and was followed 
by others who gave some holiday reminiscences in French ; 
we were regaled with “ tartines, gâteaux et café ala Paris.” 
The whole thing was, I was going to say, taken seriously, 
but ‘‘ serious ’’ is not the word to describe the hilarity 
and bonhomie that pervaded all the proceedings. 


SCHOOL JOURNALISM. 


The school with its keen corporate life was well ahead 
of the college in publishing a magazine. In 1786 Eton 
published ‘‘ The Microcosm.” Among the editors were 
George Canning and John Hookham Frere. There were 
other early ventures, but the older school magazines 
depended solely on their literary quality. They aped the 
Edinburgh and Blackwood’s and the literary reviews of 
the period. Not until they widened their appeal by com- 
bining with literary matter the chronicling of school 
news did they attain to stability. The “ Salopian ” started 
in 1860, the ‘‘ Eton College Chronicle’ in 1863; others 
followed in the same decade and have gone on continuously 
since that date. The cheapening of printing helped. It is 
a pity to dissociate school news from literary matter. 
Ventures which have been solely literary have never been 
long-lived. On the other hand it is a pity also to have 
nothing but the small beer chronicle of games and other 
school activities. I have before me five school magazines 
of this year’s date. One consists entirely of school news ; 
one combines school news with old boys news; one adds 
an article on the theory of backplay in the Rugby football 
game; one preludes a devastating detail of school news 
with one article; another with a poem of eight lines ; 
another has an editorial to usher in the school news, indeed 
it never appears to stray into any attempt at literature 
unless a master dies or a headmaster is promoted to a 
bishopric. These are all so-called ‘‘ leading schools,” but 
I am glad to note that county schools, secondary schools 
in the boroughs, and grammar schools declare to follow 


their Philistine lead, they show interest in literature and 
sometimes rise to quite good illustrative work in black and 
white. 

In a large school it will often happen that a particular 
class, or some other special group with some special interest, 
will blossom out into a magazine, The ambition of the 
young author to ‘‘ don the robes of immortality,” as Lord 
Dufferin hath it, by appearing in print is not to be dis- 
couraged ; but such ventures depend on the keenness of 
one or two individuals and not infrequently on a printing 
press that is paternal or, at any rate, avuncular. They are 
short-lived. 

It is now a frequent thing for the old boys’ association 
to make the school magazine its organ. Such an arrange- 
ment helps to link on the old boys to the present, and the 
present to the past. It also gives stability to the magazine 
and widens the appeal of the advertiser. 

Our own College has a different arrangement, possible 
only in a small community. The one morning daily news- 
paper reserves for us a column every week, and different 
students are told off to supply the copy. This plan approves 
itself in a community to which university education is a 
new thing. It keeps the university in the public eye and 
enables the public to understand what it aims at and how 
it sets itself to achieve that aim. It gives the university 
a ready means of explaining itself, as it develops, to the 
community which it serves. Strictly speaking, this does 
not fall under the heading of school societies, but, inasmuch 
as secondary education is a new thing in so many small 
townships in the Old Country, a similar arrangement might 
commend itself to some of the new foundations there. And, 
in any case, all schoolmasters feel the lack of some easy 
and natural way of informing public opinion of the changes 
constantly taking place in our educational methods, and 
enabling citizens to think intelligently about them. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


It is a mistake to suppose that schoolboys are not inter- 
ested in Einstein. There is no discovery of modern science 
which escapes them. Sir William Bragg’s Christmas lectures 
prove that. The scientific society, or as it is occasionally 
called, ‘‘ the philosophic society,” is to the school what the 
Royal Society is to London. There is nothing from the 
resolution of the electron to the measurement of Arcturus’ 
waist, from the infinitely small to the infinitely vast, which 
does not interest them. As regards internal combustion 
engines and wireless, the knowledge of our “‘ middle school 
thicks ” is both extensive and peculiar. It may be altogether 
beyond those of us who were bred up on Greek Iambics, 
but that is no reason why we should not let youth have its 
head. Our present year positively pullulates with centen- 
aries of scientists, including that of the domestic lucifer 
match. Let none of them lack the sacred bard. 

One of the happiest features at Rugby School in the 
seventies and eighties was the association of the scientific 
societies with such men as Arthur Sidgwick, Canon J. M. 
Wilson, Dr. J.S. Philpotts, and F. D. Maurice. It shows that 
men of classical training are not ruled out from these 
spontaneous scientific activities of the school. Still more 
will they be ready to link themselves up with any historical 
or archaeological society. Many a Rugby boy owes his 
interest in Gothic architecture and church brasses to 
Matthew Bloxam. Several schools have done useful work 
in carrying out regional surveys on the lines suggested by 
Prof. Patrick Geddes. Such a project provides a splendid 
synthesis for the work of various school societies, and links 
the work closely on to the class-work in geography, history, 
geology, biology, English, and economics. It will start 
with the physical conditions of soil and climate (many 
schools keep valuable weather records); it will go on to 
the survey of natural products and manufactures; it will 
include observation of historical survival in archaeological 
remains, architecture, local customs and dances, dialectic 
forms and old songs and sayings ; it will deal with questions 
of health, mortality, labour conditions and organizations, ° 
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the growth of co-operation, the effects of drink and gambling 
on the social life, the work done in the Great War, the 
different activities, whether governmental or otherwise, in 
education, social life, religion, sport. It will provide a full 
inventory of the local flora and fauna. The task is ambitious, 
but the higher and broader the aim, the more it will appeal 
to adolescence. 

Two other forms of school society I have left to the end, 
not because they are unimportant, but because I have no 
sure ground of successful experience on which to deal with 
them. The League of Nations usually finds a place in the 
class instruction, and it is a regular subject for school 
lectures. But it should be also a subject of self-activity. 
In many girls’ schools it has become such through the 
formation of a junior branch. These keep up interest in 
the work of the League by (1) the performance of pageants, 
(2) arranging interchange of correspondence with pupils in 
foreign schools, (3) helping in local demonstrations, (4) 
taking part in essay compositions, (5) holding of a model 
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assembly in which each constituent nation is represented 
by one or more members of the branch. All this is excellent, 
but I have the feeling that if there were more for the limbs 
to do and less for the jaw, it would go better, in a boys’ 
school, at any rate. No society can flourish on “ gush.” 

The same holds with regard to religion. The religious 
instinct is the deepest of all. It also craves corporate 
expression. School prayers do not suffice. There must be 
self-expression as well as receptivity, service as well as 
worship, doing as well as meditation. The Scripture Union 
provides a daily lectionary for Bible reading. The Student 
Christian Movement provides summer holiday camps. The 
Crusaders hold meetings on Sunday afternoons, not usually 
in the school building. None of these quite correspond to 
a school society. The solution is not yet in sight. It may 
be from the schools of the Foreign Mission field that we 
shall get the light and leading. There -is something at 
Krishnagar which, to my mind, comes nearer than anything 
else to what we seek. 


The Education of the Adolescent 
THE REPORT AND ITS BEARING ON A RURAL AREA 


From one of H.M. INSPEcToRs (retired) 


T is a welcome sign of the times that the important 
report by the Consultative Committee on the 
“ Education of the Adolescent ’’ should have received so 
much notice, not only in the newspapers, which more 
particularly deal with educational problems and with 
the interests of those engaged in teaching, but also in what 
may be called the “ lay ” press—including an important 
monthly review. Moreover, just two months after the date 
of the prefatory note—signed by the Secretary to the 
Board of Education in December, 1926—the report was 
the subject of debate in the House of Commons on the 
following motion: '‘ That this House welcomes the report 
of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education 
on the education of the adolescent and calls on the Govern- 
ment at once to take all the legislative and administrative 
action necessary to secure a universal system of post- 
primary education on the lines recommended by the 
Committee.” 

Although this was met by an amendment, set out below, 
which was to follow the word ‘‘ welcomes ” in the motion, 
viz :—‘‘ the fact that the general trend of the report of the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education on 
the education of the adolescent is in accordance with the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government and with the pro- 
grammes of the Local Education Authorities, and hopes that 
the Committee’s recommendation will assist the Board 
and the authorities in taking all practicable steps to develop 
a system of post-primary education for children over 
eleven,” it was evident that the general sense of the House 
of Commons concurs with the findings of the Committee, 
even though there is obvious disagreement about the 
possibility or desirability of introducing legislation in the 
immediate future to compel all children to remain at 
school up to the age of fifteen. : 

It was this proposal in the Report which was the principal 
subject of debate. But to those, both inside and outside 
the House of Commons, employed in the national or local 
administration of education, it must be clear that other 
powers than a law lengthening the period of school life 
are needed, both by the Board of Education and by Local 
Education Authorities, if anything approaching the ful- 
filment of the suggestions contained in the Report is to be 
accomplished, more especially in counties where the great 
majority of schools are small village schools. 

The illustrations given below of action already taken 
are from such an area; from these it will be gathered that 
some suggestions are in conformity with the trend of 


Local Authorities’ policy, as is pointed out in the report 
itself, and as has been stated frequently, not only in the 
House of Commons debate but also on other occasions. 
These illustrations will also show that, while the trend 
of policy is to adopt the separation of elementary school 
children into departments for children under eleven and 
over eleven years of age, circumstances often compel 
Authorities to organize departments which provide for 
the continuous education of children from seven plus to 
fourteen plus. It is therefore almost certain that areas 
will eventually have examples of schools organized in exact 
conformity with the Report of the majority of the members, 
together with not a few others which are in conformity 
with the dissident notes attached to the Report by indi- 
vidual members of the Committee, who are not convinced 
that the wholesale transfer of all children at the age of 
eleven plus is desirable or necessary. Moreover, the 
illustrations will show that, at least in many a rural area, 
the magnitude of the task involved in the application of 
the findings of the Report justifies the reservations made 
by three of the Committee as to the speed with which its 
suggestions can be put into force. 

The principal task which the Report puts before 
Education Authorities is a huge re-organization of the 
elementary schools into primary departments, concerned 
with children up to the age of eleven plus, and post- 
primary departments for those over this age. These de- 
partments are to replace those which exist at present— 
e.g., schools arranged in three departments (infants’, boys’, 
and girls’), in two departments (infants’ and mixed), or 
in one department, where children of all ages from five 
years, and often from three plus, to fourteen are in one 
building under one head teacher. Some existing organ- 
izations of children into infants, juniors, and seniors— 
whether in two departments or three—are in accordance 
with the suggestions, if the age limit of juniors be eleven 
plus. But other organizations, though somewhat simular, 
differ from the suggestions, for the dividing line between 
juniors and seniors may sometimes be ten plus, or even 
nine plus. 

There is clear evidence in the Report that the adminis- 
trative difficulties of implementing the proposals were 
present in the minds of the Committee, and that it was 
realized that the grading of children in suitable classes, 
that are at once homogeneous and large enough, is a 
fundamental process. But it would have shown a fuller 
appreciation of the-difficulties,in a rural area if the latter 
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point had been stressed much more than is the case in the 
Report. 

When it is realized that, even in a rural area which 
contains some seven or eight country towns, the number 
of elementary schoo's with less than roo scholars of all 
ages in attendance may be 241 out of a total of 309, 
it should be evident that the fundamental aim of a 
Local Education Authority must be the segregation of 
children in far fewer schools before the reorganization 
suggested by the Committee is possible. Moreover the 
minimum number of children in a post-primary depart- 
ment should be from go to 105; t.e., three classes, from 
eleven plus to 14 plus, of 30 to 35 each; in a primary 
department approximately 1oo infants to seven plus, and 
from 120 to 140 children, from seven plus to eleven plus, 
in four classes. This organization would be still more 
effective if the post primary departments were double the 
size. Such segregation of children ought to affect those 
below the age of eleven as well as those above it. For it 
would be calamitous if the greater attention which is now 
being given to the children of eleven plus should react in 
such a way as to lessen and not to increase the effective- 
ness of the training and teaching of those below this age. 
The primary schools which remain would gain by losing 
the children of eleven plus, for at present it is unusual to 
find a certificated teacher, other than the head teacher, 
in schools with 100 children of all ages from three to 
fourteen. If the older children were removed, the highest 
class of younger ones would then gain, for they would be 
taught by the head teacher. If, in addition, reorganization 
of junior departments were carried out so as to produce 
larger and homogeneous classes, teachers of higher status 
than those usually employed could be provided for lower 
classes. 

The labour and patience needed to bring about such 
segregation as will admit of suitable organization will be 
evident from the following illustrations : 


1. In the list of schools issued by the Board of Education 
in the year 1912, at A , a small country town, there 
were a Church of England School in three departments— 
boys’, girls’, infants’—with average attendance of some 
80 to go each, and an undenominational school, also in 
three departments—boys’, girls’, infants’—with average 
attendance of some 30 to 40 in each. No department could 
be closed—wthout the consent of the managers—as at each 
department the number in attendance was over 30, and, 
though there were defects in each, not one of the five 
separate buildings was of such a character as to be con- 
demned. 


The only procedure open to the Local Education 
Authority was to attempt by negotiation to induce the 
Managers to agree to a reorganization which would deal 
with all the children in the six departments. This pro- 
cedure was adopted, and the first of many meetings, 
followed by innumerable communications, was held in 
1913. By November, 1920, agreement was reached, and 
in March, 1923, after the reconstruction and enlargement 
of a transferred building, the scholars were re-arranged 
in accordance with the suggestions of the present Report, 
viz., primary—but in two departments, an Undenom- 
inational Infants’ and a Church of England Junior—and 
post-primary—in a Council Senior School for the children 
of eleven plus. One of the buildings was abandoned for 
school purposes, another is now used as a centre for 
instruction in domestic subjects and in handicraft, and the 
third, when transferred to the Authority, reconstructed 
and enlarged, has, as has already been stated, become the 
Council post-primary department. The buildings, apart 
from the three referred to above, are used for Infants 
and Juniors. 

This suitable reorganization of the scholars in ten 
successive grades or classes and in three departments 
has not only been beneficial educationally, but even with 
allowance for annual charges on the capital expenditure, 


and for a staff which is, on the whole, of higher status, 
has also proved less expensive than the organization which 
existed previously. Nevertheless the Senior department, 
if the needs of the whole of the immediate neighbourhood 
had been met, should have been about double the size, 
with five or six classes instead of three. But to have aimed 
at this complete scheme would certainly have led to entire 
failure, for the decapitation of another Church of England 
school in the town and of two others—a Church of England 
school and a Council school—in a large village less than 
two miles away, the closure of one of these two schools 
and of another village school within two miles in another 
direction, would have been involved. Arrangements have 
been made for distinctive denominational religious 
instruction for those scholars whose parents wish them to 
receive it. 


2. In another small country town, B——, attempts at 
reorganization of the four Church of England schools 
were made in 1913, but it was only after the passage of the 
Education Act of 1918 that, by the use of the section which 
is now known as 34 in the Education Act of 1921, this 
reorganization was enforced. 

Here also the reorganization is incomplete, for it has 
as yet proved impossible to reach agreement (as there are 
Council, Church of England, and Undenominational 
schools in the little town) whereby all the scholars of 
eleven plus could be suitably provided for in one of the 
six existing buildings. The age at which the children in 
the schools already reorganized are separated, does not 
accord with the suggestion in the Report; if, and when, 
the reorganization is completed, it will be possible to have 
three or four primary and one post-primary departments 
in the town, and at a less cost. 

Other examples, differing in details in almost every 
instance, might be given of similar changes, some of which 
were effected more easily. But two of this type must 
suffice, in order that other types may be described. 


3. In the same administrative area many small schools— 
each with less than 30 children in attendance—have been 
declared ‘“‘ unnecessary ” and closed. But in practically 
all cases closure has been effected in opposition to the 
wishes of managers and parents. Though it is only very 
rarely that the children of eleven plus in these village 
schools are transferred to schools which are post-primary 
in the sense used in the Report, all of them are moved to 
schools where there is better grading of scholars and where 
a larger number of class teachers is employed. 

But the obstacles which have to be overcome are evident 
from the published letter of the President of the Board of 
Education to a member of Parliament, who had sent 
protests against the closure of one such school. In this 
letter the President says: ‘‘ Parliament has given the 
Board the duty of deciding in cases of dispute whether an 
elementary school is necessary or not; but Parliament has 
also laid it down that in coming to such a decision the 
Board shall take three factors into consideration—the 
interests of secular instruction, the wishes of the parents, 
and the economy of the rates. One of the main problems 
of rural elementary education is the problem how children 
in rural areas can be given the advantages of proper grading 
in school according to their age and abilities. Such grading 
is impossible in a very small school. The first instinct of 
parents in small parishes is to insist that they must have 
a school, so to speak, at their doors, and this is the feeling 
that usually finds expression when any proposal is made to 
close an existing school. On the other hand, there is a 
strong and growing feeling among rural populations that 
their children are not getting as good a chance as town 
children, and the very parent who objects to the closing 
of his village school will be the first to grumble if he thinks 
his child is at a disadvantage as compared with children 
in larger parishes or in a neighbouring small town. Our 
practically invariable experience is that once a reorgani- 
zation has been carried out, the-parents are soon ready to 
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admit that their children are better off under the new 
arrangements,” and adds in reference to the particular case : 
‘ There seems to be no doubt that the County Council 
are right in believing that the children will secure con- 
siderable educational advantage by transfer to a larger 
school, while, at the same time, the transfer will result 
in a material saving of expenditure on teachers’ salaries.’ 

The concluding part of the letter was then summarized 
as follows: “ Although he realized to the full all the dis- 
advantages of closing small village schools, he was very 
reluctant to put obstacles in the way of schemes deliberately 
adopted by the Local Authority, and in this particular case 
he was satisfied that he would not be justified, under the 
powers given him by Parliament, in withholding approval.” 


4. Another line of effort for improved organization is 
the decapitation of small schools under section 34 of the 
Education Act of 1921—1.e., the transfer of children of 
ten plus or eleven plus to other schools. The aim of such 
transfer is the same as in the closure of the smallest schools, 
and the proposals have to encounter and overcome the 
same obstacles. A curious illustration of the limitations 
in applying section 34 of the Education Act of 1921 is of 
interest, and shows the need for the enlargement of Local 
Education Authorities’ powers. It is now proposed to 
transfer to the Local Education Authority a school which 
since its erection—now many years ago—has been a non- 
provided school. But if this transfer be made, reorganiza- 
tion in connexion with neighbouring schools cannot be 
effected, for these adjacent schools are non-provided and 
of the same denominational character as the one which 
it is proposed to transfer. More extensive powers of re- 
organization would enable the Central and Local Authorities 
to approach more nearly the system which the Committee 
recommends. 


5. A final example from the experience of a borough 
will show how proposals to reorganize are opposed and 
delayed for a considerable time, even though such proposals 
are within the statutory powers of the Local Education 
Authority. 


In this case there are six non-provided schools of one 
denomination with children of all ages from three plus 
to fourteen plus in attendance. Two of the schools it is 
proposed to utilize respectively for boys and girls of 
eleven plus—t.e., to form post-primary schools as sug- 
gested in the Report—while the remaining four schools 
would continue as primary schools and departments. 
But though this proposal was first made more than a year 
ago, the final stage in controversy has not yet been reached, 
owing to difficulties with bodies other than the Board 
of Education and the Local Education Authorities. 


From consideration of the instances given above, it 
seems evident that if, in a rural area, advance towards 
either a complete or partial re-organization on the lines 
embodied in the Report is to be made within a reasonable 
period, the following changes are essential. 


(2) The outlook of the parents in the villages who send 
their children to the elementary schools should be modified. 
They should be prepared to endure the children’s absence 
from home for the morning and afternoon sessions of the 
school, as do those who send their children at eleven plus 
to the secondary schools. 

In these days of motor transport—by which large 
numbers of children can be conveyed to schools at a 
distance—and when Local Education Authorities are, 
in some instances, alive to the need for canteen arrange- 
ments for, and supervision of the scholars at the midday 
interval, this change of outlook should not be impossible. 


(b) Managers should realize that the organization of 
schools must not be conditioned by the existence or needs 
of the parochial system of the Church. 

(c) The Board of Education and the Local Education 
Authorities should have enlarged powers of closing any 
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school which can be shown to be redundant under a scheme 
of reorganization. 


For the last of these legislation will be necessary, unless 
concordats can be established between Local Education 
Authorities and bodies which will control the attitude 
of managers of individual schools. It must be admitted 
that the latter alternative is unlikely. But somehow or 
other a Local Education Authority must acquire power 
to carry out improvements or enlargements of such build- 
ings as are sufficiently well placed for a thorough reorgani- 
zation of the schools, and for use if, and when, the school 
life of children in elementary schools is extended to the 
age of fifteen. Experience often shows that, within the 
existing limits of school age, the expenditure needed for 
building and for stronger staffs in reorganized schools 
would be more than covered by economies on the existing 
system. In such areas as have been under consideration, 
it is a widely held opinion that the raising of the school 
age to 15 would be folly unless, and until, reorganization of 
existing schools generally, on the lines of the Report, is 
made possible. 


CANCER.—The popular dread of cancer, coupled with—and 
partly due to—our lack of knowledge of this disease, is good 
reason for commending two articles on the subject by Dr. 
William Cramer in the April and May issues of The Nineteenth 
Century to the attention of our readers. In his first article, 
Dr. Cramer sketches briefly the past history of the attack by 
doctors and surgeons on cancer. In his second contribution, he 
deals in non-technical language with recent research and states 
plainly the present position. The starting point of modern 
investigations on cancer was the discovery that it could be 
produced experimentally in animals. Most diseases can be 
grouped in one of two classes: (1) those due to‘ germs,” which 
are contagious or infectious ; (2) those due to change or damage 
in a definite organ and arise de novo in each individual, such 
as Bright’s disease or diabetes. Cancer is outside both groups ; 
it arises de novo in each individual, and although it can affect 
any vertebrate, it cannot be transmitted from one species to 
another. The first step towards the origin of cancer was made 
by the late Prof. J. Fibiger, of Copenhagen, who was able to 
show that cancer of the stomach in rats can be related to the 
irritation set up by the presence of a minute worm. Then 
Yamagiwa and Ichikawa succeeded in producing skin cancer by 
the continued application of a chemical irritant, namely tar. 
These and similar investigations on cancer among mule-spinners, 
chimney sweeps, shale oil workers, and others, showed that 
chronic irritation, although not the actual cause, definitelv 
induces cancer. At some point, the normal cell throws off all 
inhibitions and becomes a cancer cell. The work of Gye and 
Barnard effects asort of compromise between the rival theories of 
an extrinsic or/and an intrinsic final cause of cancer. Cancer 
virus by itself does not produce cancer. By chronic irritation 
the cell is able to produce some accessory factor which enables 
the cancer virus to become effective. This theory is still under 
investigation, but it has the merit that it explains all the essential 
features of cancer and opens up a wide field for further investi- 
gation with the view of discovering methods of detection, 
prevention, and cure of cancer. 

+ s = 


On July 1, Canada celebrated its Diamond Jubilee, and in 
connexion with the event, the CANADIAN Pacific RAILWAY 
has issued a well-illustrated booklet, including a map, on the 
Dominion. The natural resources and industries of Canada are 
touched on, and the part which the C.P.R. has played in welding 
together the provinces from the Atlantic to the Pacific is 


described. 
& eS $ 


The Oversea Settler (with which is incorporated The Imperial 
Colonist) is a monthly bulletin for the use of persons interested 
in the development and settlement of the British Empire. We 
have received a copy of the June number, which contains points 
of interest to teachers. Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
free of charge from the Oversea Settlement Department, Caxton 
House, Tothill, Street, S.W. 1. 

+% B s 


Teachers desirous of obtaining good holiday accommodation 
are recommended to refer to the “ L.T.A. Register of Recom- 
mended Hotels, Boarding Houses, and Apartments,’’ published 
by the L.T.A., 11 Pilgrim Street, E.C. 4. Price Is. 
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Progreęs in Education during 1925-26 


By J. H. ARNOLD, M.A., St. Dunstan’s College, Catford 


i is an accepted axiom in our Constitution that the King 

can do no wrong. That axiom does not extend to his 
ministers ; but it is perhaps natural that their departments 
should speak, if they do not act, upon the principle. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Report of the Board of Education for 
1925-26, the withdrawal of Circular 1371 is attributed to 
the discovery by the Board that Local Authorities “ had 
already proceeded further with their plans of expansion 
than had been allowed for in the Board’s proposal.” That 
“discovery ’’ was a factor, but it is not the whole truth. 
Circular 1388 is its successor, and the Report confines 
itself to a brief statement that the Board will pay grant 
on the revised forecasts of Local Authorities, or rather, 
for 1926-27, upon 90 per cent of the amounts of those 
revisions which it accepts for grant purposes. Of the oppo- 
sition with which the latter circular has been received 
nothing is said. As to the results of those ‘“‘ revisions,” 
London has come out of its discussion with the Board very 
satisfactorily, but the same cannot be said of all other 
Local Authorities. 

The Report of a government department is ordinarily a 
record of administration rather than an account of human 
progress in relation to what is administered. For once, 
however, the Board has departed from this practice. The 
chapter on the Interchange of Teachers is not limited to 
the facts and statistics of the problem. It treats of the 
matter in a fashion which is as rare as it is welcome. It is, 
in a word, not merely a very readable history of the progress 
of the movement but, what is far more important, it takes 
into account the human and really educational, as apart 
from the administrative, aspects of the difficulties to be 
overcome and the ideals at which to aim. The main 
features of the scheme recommended by the Imperial 
Education Conference of 1923 are not too well known and, 
therefore, are restated here. Interchange should be between 
teachers of approximately similar qualifications and ex- 
perience ; leave of absence with pay should be granted 
both for the actual teaching period—one year—and for the 
periods of travel; service abroad should involve no loss 
in respect of salary increment, seniority, pension rights, and 
other privileges ; the age limits of teachers concerned should 
be 24 to 45 ; finally, no teacher should exchange employers 
except by mutual consent. These conditions are common- 
sense, though in practice they must involve some give and 
take. Possible difficulties in individual cases are discussed 
in the Report very sympathetically, e.g. sickness; but, 
though the Report refers to the pension arrangements made 
possible by the 1925 Superannuation Act, the fact remains 
that a British teacher going under the scheme to a dominion 
has to pay the full 10 per cent contribution on his salary. 
The scheme is still in its infancy, as the almost negligible 
number of teachers who have, so far, been exchanged shows 
, Clearly enough; but the principle is sound. 

The simplification of the code for elementary schools was 
overdue, but it has been made and the Report naturally 
directs attention to some of the advantages which follow : 
the abolition of the so many teachers for so many children 
scale, and the adoption of an area basis instead ; the pro- 
bationary period for new teachers ; the omission of detailed 
regulations as to curriculum, and the like. What the Report 
has to say about staffing in elementary schools will meet 
with agreement or not according as the general rate of 
progress is considered satisfactory ; it will not be considered 
satisfactory by many teachers because that rate of progress 
is considered too slow. Moreover, there is not the excuse 
that the necessary supply of teachers is not forthcoming, 
witness the recent circular issued on behalf of the chief 
professional associations. The percentage of teachers in 
elementary schools who are certificated remains almost 


stationary. 


The ‘‘ Education of the Adolescent ’”’ is scarcely men- 
tioned. But this Report does deal with the re-organiza- 
tion of elementary schools. In this section occurs the 
following quotation: ‘‘ Experience is proving that... 
if the children of a particular age-range or sex can be 
brought together, more homogeneous grouping tends to 
secure more efficient instruction and is often accompanied 
by saving of teaching power.’’ This observation has so 
long been a truism that it is now trite. But the fact lies 
at the back of much of the criticism which has been levelled 
at elementary school education. It is the basis of the recom- 
mendations in the “ Education of the Adolescent ’’ Report 
for properly organized post primary schools and courses. 
It points to the biggest and most urgently needed reform 
of the moment; but it is fair to add that it is being more 
and more recognized and acted upon by Local Authorities. 
Indeed, that Report is to no small extent a re-statement of 
what the more progressive authorities have been doing for 
some time past. But the process is slow—such re-organiza- 
tion during the period covered by the Board’s Report took 
place in only 250 departments. 

The Report deals at great length with the Board’s “‘ Short 
Courses for Rural Teachers,” and makes out a good case 
for the necessity and value of such courses. Whether it is 
wise on educational grounds to train a class of what may 
be called rural specialists, is another matter. 

Less space than usual is given to secondary education ; 
but there are none the less several very important changes 
to consider. The issuing of one, much simplified, set of 
regulations for both England and Wales is merely noted in 
the Report, and needs no comment here. Statistical tables, 
formerly in the body of the Report, are relegated to appen- 
dices. The increase in the numbers attending secondary 
schools is steady but not particularly striking, and will not 
satisfy those who consider that progress in the provision of 
secondary education is too slow. But progress there has 
been. There were, roughly, 87,000 entrants in I9I9—20, 
only 70,000 in 1922-23, a rise to 74,000 in 1924-25, and a 
further rise to 76,000 in 1925-26. Secondary school 
authorities have been, and are, doing all they can to en- 
courage pupils to stay in their schools until 17 and 18 years 
of age and some success is following their efforts, but the 
Report shows that the proportion of pupils over 16 years is 
still less than 10 per cent of the whole. But the average 
leaving age is undoubtedly rising steadily. In 1919-20, 
for example, more than half of those who left after reaching 
the age of 14 were still under 16; in 1925-26 more than 
two-thirds were over 16. 

Graduation is becoming an almost necessary quali- 
fication for employment in secondary schools, at least for 
men: during the last three years the rise has been from 
76:3 to 77°8 and finally to 80 per cent of the total, so that, 
when certain types such as art and music teachers and 
physical instructors have been deducted, clearly the non- 
graduate as such is steadily disappearing. The percentage 
of women teachers who are graduates is, probably for a 
variety of reasons, much lower, t.e. 61°6. The explanation 
of the demand for graduates is undoubtedly partly a conse- 
quence of competition in its turn the result of the Burnham 
Scales, and partly of a growing tendency to organize the 
larger secondary schools in subject departments each 
officered by a small group of specialists. 

The Report includes, wisely, a very interesting table giving 
the number of entries and credits obtained at the various 
first school examinations in 1919, 1922, 1924, and 1926 in 
individual subjects. The next step for the Board to take 
through its advisory committee, the School Examinations 
Council, is to publish also the same particulars from each 
of the eight examining bodies. Some of these bodies already 

(Continued on page 526) 
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MODERN READERS’ SERIES 


The cheapest Series now on the market of 
bound editions of Standard Works suitable 


for Presents, for Prizes, 
for Libraries 


net 
= 
each 


Al „e +» LEATHER BACKS, CLOTH 5 
“ach SIDES :: GILT TOPS 


od 


THE FABLES OF ÆSOP. Selected, Told Anew and Their History Traced by Joseph 
Jacobs. Illustrated by Richard Heighway. 


LITTLE WOMEN. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

A KENTUCKY CARDINAL and AFTERMATH. By James Lane Allen. 
CULTURE AND ANARCHY. By Matthew Arnold. 

JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. 

DON JUAN. By Lord Byron. 

THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas. Abridged and Illustrated. 
SELECTED ESSAYS. By William Hazlitt. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lord Macaulay. 

ON LIBERTY AND OTHER ESSAYS. By John Stuart Mill. 


PLAYS: “ THE SCHOOL FoR SCANDAL,” “‘ THE Rivas,” “ THE Critic,” ‘' THE DUENNA,” 
and ‘Sr. Patricx’s Day.” By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. By Anthony Trollope. 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. By Mark Twain. 


Others to follow 


The School Government Chronicle.—“ For service from the other side, in ways that are practicable for the administrators 
of our young and fast-growing library systems, of the concurrent expansion which promises to develop an Anglo- 
American literature out of the English parent stem, we have hardly seen anything quite so good as these volumes in 
example of the Modern Readers’ Series.” 
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MACMILLAN 


THE PHRASE READERS 


FOR INFANTS AND JUNIORS 
By ED. J. S. LAY and E. MARY JONES 
Wiih Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by JOHN MACFARLANE. 


Books I to III. ([Ready. 
Books I and II, 1s. 3d. each. 


Books IV and V. [Immediately. 


Books III and IV, 1s. 6d. each. 


Book V, Is. gd. 


COMPOSITION FOR UPPER CLASSES 


By ED. J. S. LAY and ELLA BRAY, B.A., Hons. 


Illustrated. 


2s. 3d. 


The Teachers’ World.—‘ The authors have included some novel and very practical features as well as a number of 
exercises based on pictures; the book should be popular in schools.” 


THE PRIZE LIBRARY. New vols. 


THE PHANTOM SHIP 
By Captain MARRYAT. Illustrated by H. R. 
MILLAR. With an Introduction by DAVID 
HANNAY. 4s. 6d. Leather, 7s. 6d. 


CAST UP BY THE SEA 
By Sir SAMUEL BAKER. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. 
*.* Send for Complete List. 


ws 
VIRGIL’S AENEID BOOK I 


Adapted for the use of Beginners, interspersed with 
English Translations by O. G. E. McWILLIAM, 
M.A. 2s. Elementary Classics. 


THE 
TECHNIQUE OF EXAMINING 
CHILDREN 


A Quest for Capacity. By B.C. WALLIS. 3s. 6d. 


The Teachers’ World.—" This being a question in which most 
teachers are vitally interested, this discussion of the subject by 
the chief Examiner for Scholarships for the Education Authorities 
of London, Birmingham, and Brighton should arouse a consider- 
able amount of interest.” 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY 
By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. 
Limp Cloth. ıs. 


A reprint of the Introduction in Part I of the 
author’s ‘ Shorter School Geometry.” 


A CONCISE 
GEOMETRICAL CONICS 


By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master at Winchester College. 4s. 


HINTS AND SOLUTIONS of the Exercises in ‘‘ Concise 
Geometrical Conics.’’ Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HINTS AND SOLUTIONS OF THE 
EXERCISES IN DURELL’S MODERN 
GEOMETRY 
Limp Cloth. 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. 
New vols. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF MODERN LYRICS 
Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE BINYON. 
With Notes by J. H. FOWLER, M.A. 
Book I. 2s. 3d. Book II. 2s. 3d. 


DICKENS. NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 


Abridged and Edited by C. F. KNOX. Illustrated. 
Is. gd. 
*,* Complete list post free on application. 


a 


TENNYSON 
IDYLLS OF THE KING 
(Text only.) Re-issue, 2s. 6d. (English Classics. 


THE MAN-EATERS 


OF TSAVO 
By Lieut.-Col. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. 


Abridged Edition. With Illustrations. 2s. 
The Schoolmaster.—‘' A book many boys will enjoy." 


PockET Crassics. New Vol. 


SELECTIONS FROM WHITMAN 
Edited by ZADA THORNSBURGH. 2s. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR CHILDREN 
Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A., Editor of 
“French Poetry for Beginners,” and ‘“ Fiench 
Foetry for Advanced Students.” With Illustrations 

by KATIE GLIDDON. is. 6d. 


SIEPMANN’S FRENCH SERIES FOR 
RAPID READING 


New Vols. Intermediate and Advanced. 


LE NEZ d’un NOTAIRE. 
Par Edmond About. 
With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 6d. 


LE DUC JOB. 
Comédie en Quatre Actes et en Prose. 
Par Léon Laya. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 


*.* Send for Macmillan’s Educational Catalogue Post free on application. 
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MACMILLAN 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1928. 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.—_-THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIcHToN. With 
an Appendix. 2s. [Junior and Senior 

—— KING LEAR. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 6d. 


[Schooj 
Milton. POETICAL WORKS. Edited by D. Masson. 
4s. 6d. net. [School 


——COMUS. With Introduction and Notes. By 
W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. Paper, 1s. 3d.; boards, 


Is. od. [School 
—— COMUS, &c. Edited by S. E. ALLEN. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. {School 


—— LYCIDAS, L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 
SONNETS, &c. With Introduction and Notes. 
By W. BE tt, C.I.E., M.A. Paper, 2s.; boards, 
2s. 6d. [School 
Carlyle—ABBOT SAMSON; Selected Chapters from 
Carlyle; Past and Present. Book II. Edited by 
F. A. CAVENAGH, M.A. Cloth boards, 1s. od. ; 
paper, Is. 6d. {School 
Kingsley. ALTON LOCKE. 2s. 6d. net. [School 


Soott.—MARMION, and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
By F. T. PALGRAVE. 1s. 3d. [Junior 
—— MARMION. With Introduction and Notes. By 
MICHAEL MACMILLAN, D. Litt. 38. 6d. [Junior 
— MARMION. Edited by G. B. Arron. Pocket 


Classics. 2s. [Junior 
—— THE TALISMAN. With Introduction and 
Notes. 3s. 6d. [Junior 
—— THE TALISMAN. Abridged Edition for Schools. 
2s. [Junior 
—— THE TALISMAN. Edited by F. Jounson. 
2s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 3d. [Junior 


ENGLISH—cont. 


Scott. —THE TALISMAN. Edited by F. TREUDLEY. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. [Junior 
Swift—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and 
Edited by G. C. EaRrLE, B.A. 18. od.; paper, 
Is. 6d. [Junior 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Livy.— BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A. and J. E. MELHUISH, 


M.A. 2s. [School 
—— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
CapEs, M.A. 5s. [School 


Ovid.—METAMORPHOSES. Book VIII. By Prof. 
C. H. KEENE, M.A. 2s. Text of this Edition is 
carefully expurgated for School use. [School 


Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
—— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. [Junior 
Virgi..—AENEID. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School 


Demosthenes.—PHILIPPIC I and OLYNTHIACS, 
I-III. Edited by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. 


[School 
Plato.—APOLOGY. Edited by H. WıLLIAamĮmson, M.A. 
38. [School 


Homer.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
S. H. Butcner, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 
Lang, M.A. School Edition. 4s. 6d. [School 

Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 2s. [Junior 

—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
GoopwIn and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. [Junior 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1928. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1928. 


ENGLISH. 
A Second Book of Modern Poetry. Selected and Ar- 
ranged by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Shakespeare. JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. K. DEIGHTON. 28. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. K. DEIGHTON. 28. 
Tennyson.—_ GARETH AND LYNETTE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 2s. 


— THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. 6d. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 


Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nati, M.A. 2s. 


GREEK AND LATIN—cont. 
Xenophon.— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by 
Profs. W. W. Goopwin and J. W. WHITE. 4s. 
Thucydides.—THE RISE OF THE ATHENIAN 
EMPIRE. Book I. Chs. 89-118 and 128-1 38. 
With Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises. By F. H. 

Cotson, M.A. 2s. 

Homer.— ILIAD. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. 
BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 

Caesar.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. 

Livy.— Books If and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 48. 

Virgil—AENEID. Book XI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 
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suitable for the 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1928. 


ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 
—— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. [School 
— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 
—— THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School and Junior 
Chaucer.—THE WORKS. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, 


C.B., M.A. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. net. [School 
— CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD, C.B., M.A. With Glossary. 3s. [School 


—— THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. W. PoLLaRrD, C.B., M.A. 2s. [School 
—— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. {School 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRIESTES TALE. Edited by 
M. H. LIDDELL. 5s. [School 
Shakespeare. —HENRY V. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d. [Junior 


ENGLISH — cont. 
Scott.—ROB ROY. Abridged and Edited by E. R. 
MusGROVE. Pocket Classics. 2s. [Junior 
—— ROB ROY. Abridged Edition for Schools. 2s. 
unior 
Longer Narrative Poems of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. Is. 6d. [Junior 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Caesar. —DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. 
[School 

—— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and Vo- 
cabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. [School 
Tacitus.— AGRICOLA. Edited by A. J. CHURCH, M.A., 
and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. 2s. 6d. [School 
Horace.—ODES. Book III. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School 


_-——— ODES. Book III. Edited by T. E. Pacer, M.A. 


2s. 6d. {School 
Thucydides.— Book VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. [School 
— Books VI and VII. Edited by Rev. P. FROST, 
M.A. 4s. (School 
Aristophanes.—_THE FROGS. Edited by T. G. TUCKER, 
Litt.D. 4s. {School 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
GENERAL SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 1928 


ENGLISH. 

Shakespeare. KING LEAR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 
2s. 6d. 
HENRY IV. First Part. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
THE WINTER'S TALE. With Introduction 

and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
—— MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. With In- 


troduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With. 


~ an Appendix. 2s. 


Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. By F. T. 


PALGRAVE. Books I-IV, ts. 6d. net; Books 
I-V, 2s. 
Book I. With Introduction and Notes. By 


J. H. Fowrer, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

—— Book II. By J. H. Fow er, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

— Book II. By W. BE Lt, C.I.E., M.A. 3s. 

Pope.-THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. Edited by 
E. M. Kinc. Pocket Classics. 2s. 

Boswell JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO THE 
HEBRIDES. With Introduction and Notes. 
By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 3s. 

Macaulay.—ESSAY ON ADDISON. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By R. F. Wincu, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 

—— ESSAY ON ADDISON. Edited by R. F. 
_ Wrncu, M.A. Is. od.; paper, Is. 6d. 

—— ESSAY ON ADDISON. Edited by C. W. 
FRENCH. Pocket Classics. 2s. 

Chaucer.—_THE PROLOGUE. By A. W. Pottarp, 
C.B., M.A. 2s. 

— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRIESTES TALE. By M. H. 
LIDDELL. 58. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Chaucar.—THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S 
TALE, THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By 
A. INGRAHAM. Pocket Classics. 2s. 

—— CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD, C.B., M.A. With Glossary. 3s. 

—— THE WORKS. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, 
C.B., M.A., and others. 4s. 6d. net. 

Soott—OLD MORTALITY. With Introduction and 
Notes. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Caesar.—_ GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. 

Livy.—Book XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. È. 
MELHUISH, M.A. 28. 

—— Books XXI and XXII. 
W. W. Cares, M.A. 5s. 
Virgil—AENID. Book VIII. With Notes and 

Vocabulary. By Rev. A. CALVERT. M.A. 2s. 
Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book VII. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By G. H. Nati, M.A. as. 


Edited by Rev. 


Piato.—CRITO AND PHAEDO. Edited by C. H. 


KEENE, M.A. 3s. 


Homer.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
S. H. BUTCHER, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 
Lanc, M.A. School Edition. 4s. 6d. 


Euripides.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. M. A. BayFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


FRENCH. 


Daudet.—_LETTRES DE MON MOULIN. 
by G. H. CLARKE, M.A. 3s. 


Edited 
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do so; and they gain far more, despite opportunity for 
criticism thus afforded, than is usually realized, for pub- 
licity pays in the long run. But one of the most curious 
features in the section on examinations is what is little less 
than a kind of publicity campaign on behalf of Latin. Much 
is made of the fact that the growth in the number of candi- 
dates offering Latin is more than proportionate to the 
growth in the total number of candidates. Yet that growth 
at the First School Examinations has been only 6°3 per cent 
since 1919, whereas the increase in French, already taken 
by 89°5 per cent in 1919 has been 8 per cent during the 
same period. The percentage who take Greek has fallen 
since 1919 from 4'2 to 3'7. At Second School Examinations 
the growth in Latin has been from 2'3 to 2'5 per cent; 
in Greek there has been a fall from 1'4 per cent to I per cent. 
No one would decry the value of the classics in secondary 
education, but these figures scarcely justify a claim that the 
classics have very substantially strengthened their hold 
over the schools. The Report states that out of 61,073 
pupils over 14 who, in 1924-25, left State-aided English 
secondary schools, 2,729 are known to have proceeded to 
universities, and adds that, though figures are not yet 
available, there was a very large increase during 1925-26, 
there being very few schools which do not at any rate 


— ae 
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send an occasional pupil to a university. An appendix 
gives the numbers during the years 1920—21 to 1924-25 as 
2,701, 2,785, 2,678, 2,714, and 2,729. Clearly, grant-aided 
secondary schools are not feeding the universities to any 
greatly increasing extent. The fact is that after feeding 
the universities, the professions, and the semi-professions, 
a far larger proportion enter business life, industry, and 
commerce than is usually believed, or at least admitted, as 
is indeed shown by statistics published from time to time 
by Local Authorities. 

Dealing nominally with the year 1925-26, the Report 
covers the ground in some respects during the financial year 
just ended. There are matters upon which information and 
opinion would have been welcome, which are either entirely 
omitted or merely touched upon; but the Report as a 
whole is up to the standard of its predecessors. It tsa 
record, to no small extent, of reform in administration, 
usually in the direction of simplification, and of a shifting 
of responsibility, financial as well as administrative, from 
the Board itself to the Local Authorities with whom it 
shares the duty of organizing and supervising our national 
system of education. A report giving a consensus of the 
opinion of Local Authorities on this shifting of financial 
responsibility would make interesting reading. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


FINLAND 


We are indebted to the Finnish Legation for a large quarto 
brochure on Education, consisting of extracts 
from a work recently published in Helsingfors 
on “‘ Finland, the Country, its People, and 
Institutions.” The fifty pages (in English) are full of interest, 
but we have only space for a few brief notes. “ The first steps 
towards teaching the people to read were taken (we are told) 
by the Church as early as the sixteenth century.” During the 
long union with Sweden cultural developments in the two national 
languages (Finnish and Swedish) were on much the same lines 
as in other European countries, but after the dissolution (1809) 
and throughout the nineteenth century nearly all national 
movements were checked by the Russian domination. Even the 
publication of books in Finnish was forbidden—except those of 
“ religious edification or economic utility.”’ 


Origins. 


The founding of the elementary school was, in a sense, the 
work of Cygnaeus, the famous Pestalozzian 
(1810-88). Largely owing to his efforts the 
government issued in 1858 a “ Declaration of 
Principles for the Organization of Elementary Schools,’’ and 
invited the co-operation of the Episcopal Councils, which, till 
then, had been chiefly responsible for popular education. This 
was followed (in 1866) by an ‘‘ Act for the Organization o :an 
Elementary School System,” which led to the wholesale opening 
of schools, rural and urban, for both boys and girls. It was the 
ideal of Cygnaeus to establish ‘‘ one universal primary school 
for children of all classes,” and by connecting education more 
closely with practical life, to educate (as he said) ‘“ through labour 
to labour.” This ideal, it seems, has been largely realized. To 
a Compulsory Education Act (1910) Russia refused the ‘ Imperial 
Sanction,’’ but it was revived and came into force in 1921. The 
compulsory age is from 7 to 13 (for backward children, 14) in 
the elementary school, and from 13 to 15 (16) in a continuation 
school, or other place of higher learning. Nearly all rural schools, 
and many in the towns, are co-educational. There also exist 
“ private ’’ elementary schools—since 1925 State-aided. Salaries 
of rural teachers include payments in kind. Married teachers 
receive a bonus for each child under 18. Necessitous children 
are fed and clothed. Pupils may be exempted from religious 
teaching, but must then take ethics and the history of religion. 
The rights of minorities (so important in a bi-lingual country) 
are carefully safeguarded. Teachers must be trained. Numerous 
training colleges exist (many co-educational) but most of them 
are on lines laid down long ago, and reform is imminent. In the 
last five or six years government expenditure on elementary 
education has increased fourfold, and is now more than two 
hundred million marks. The figures for communal expenditure 
are not given. 


Elementary. 


Under the term secondary are included “all schools giving a 
general education leading up to the university, or other higher 


institution, or preparing for direct entry into life. Their dis- 
tinguishing mark is that they teach other languages than the 
two mother-tongues.’’ Since 1869 the whole 
secondary system has been administered by a 
non-ecclesiastical Board of Schools, but it 1s 
only since ‘‘ russification ’’ came to an end that it has been free 
to concentrate on educational reforms. The reorganized Board 
consists of two sections—Finnish and Swedish. ‘‘ Amid lofty 
expectations ’’ a Teachers’ Council was appointed in 1918 to 
co-operate with it. Till 1890 the ordinary secondary school 
(Lyceum) had consisted of eight classes, but in consequence of the 
large number of pupils who, ‘‘ from poverty or lack of ability,” 
left before completing the course, the curriculum of the five 
lower classes was so rc-arranged as to be complete in itself. This 
initial reform was followed by the establishment all over the 
country of the popular (and co-educational) middle schools. 
The three upper classes of the Lyceum form the so-calied 
gymnasium—with classical and modern sides. “ Private” 
secondary schools also exist, and enjoy, subject to certain con- 
ditions, State assistance. Of all these higher schools the greater 
number are co-educational. Finland is indeed claimed as “ the 
country of Europe where the idea of co-education in its widest 
sense first took root.’’ The question of making the elementary 
school into a ‘‘ primary school on which all secondary education 
should rest ” had been under discussion ever since the days 0t 
Cygnaeus. At last in 1919 the government appointed a committee 
to examine it, with the consequence that here and there “ expen- 
mental secondary schools based upon the entire elementary 
course ’’ have been set up. The results are reported to bt 
satisfactory, and further legislation is contemplated The goal 
of the secondary school has always been matriculation. In the 
course of the last twenty years the number of candidates for this 
examination has risen from about seven hundred to about 
fourteen hundred—of whom more than one-third are women. 


Secondary. 


The State University, founded in 1640 at Abo, was removed in 
1828 to Helsingfors. The Chancellor !$ 
appointed by the President of the Repub:c. 
and is not directly subordinate to the Minister 
of Education. The University is non-resident, of course b- 
lingual, and of course co-educational. The students are organized 
“ for the promotion of culture, morality, and good order,” 17 
self-governing " Nations,” corresponding to definite areas of 
Finland. Active also outside the University, these nations art 
said to exercise much healthy influence on public life. There 1$ 
also in Helsingfors a State Technical University, all the lectures 
in which are open, so far as space allows, to “ any citizen of goo 
character on payment of quite a low fee.” To these state 
institutions of higher education two “ private ” universities (05° 
Finnish, the other Swedish) have recently been added—both a 
Abo, and both enjoying the right of holding examinations adv 
conferring degrees. 


University. 
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There is always something pleasing about good furniture 


DISTINCTION 
IN 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The School Furniture supplied by the E.S.A. is good. The care exercised in the 
selection of good sound wood and in the various processes of manufacture of every 
article give a distinctive style and quality which stand the test of time. 


The E.S.A. is fortunate in having a number of Craftsmen (Joiners) whose skill 
has been acquired during the many years they have been with the E.S.A., and 
all their work, therefore, is thoroughly well finished and reliable. 


Complete Furniture equipment of Schools, Class Rooms, Art Rooms, and 
Laboratories can be supplied, or even.an easel peg, if required—no order is too 
small, none too big. 


Great stocks of Essential School Furniture are available for urgent orders. Recent 
additions of labour-saving Machinery and thorough reorganization of the works 
at Stevenage, has placed the E.S.A. in the forefront of School Furniture Suppliers. 


Those who are requiring new furniture for next term are particularly 
requested to send for Catalogues and prices. Special 
quotation for quantities will be gladly 
sent on receipt of 

particulars. 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION ASSURED 


TM: 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. | 


School Furniture Makers since 1870 
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University College, 


HEN these lines first meet the public eye the cen- 
tenary celebrations of University College, London, 
will be drawing to a close. A glance at the programme 
makes it obvious that no pains have been spared in the 
effort to make them worthy of their august patronage, of 
the occasion, and of the College. Inaugurated on June 23 
by Their Majesties the King and Queen, and ending with a 
dance in the Great Hall (dedicated on June 24 by H.R.H. 
Prince Arthur of Connaught) on July 2, the various func- 
tions, comprising receptions, luncheons, garden and tea 
parties, plays, concerts, orations, excursions, divine ser- 
vices, exhibitions, lectures and demonstrations, have 
afforded a truly prodigious wealth of entertainment for 
the fortunate delegates and other visitors. Nor has this 
largesse been restricted to invited guests. Much of “ the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul ” has been open without 
let or hindrance to the general public. This applies to all 
the lectures, more than forty in number, many of them 
by such famous authorities as Sir Flinders Petrie and 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, and is in keeping with the first part 
of the College motto—Cuncti adsint. 

Memorable indeed are the circumstances in which 
University College came into being. An adinirably lucid 
account of these origins is to be found in the oration (from 
which has been borrowed much of the substance of this 
article) delivered by Sir Gregory Foster before the Union 
Society of the College on March 25, 1926.* Another, more 
detailed, was given by Sir Philip Magnus in an addresst 
delivered at the College a month later. 

The project for the foundation of a University institution 
in London had been in the minds of many of the leading 
men of the day for several years before the first stone of 
the buildings was laid by the Duke of Sussex in April, 1827. 
It is impossible to say now who was the actual originator. 
Henry Brougham, afterwards Lord Brougham, and Dr. 
George Birkbeck had been concerning themselves with 
questions relating to the education of the people: their 
efforts were fruitful and led to the foundation of the famous 
Mechanics’ Institutions, and their enthusiasm helped to 
create an atmosphere favourable to the reception of any 
well-sponsored scheme for promoting education. Others, 
like the poet Thomas Campbell, Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, 
George Grote, the historian, Joseph Hume, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Zachary Macaulay, James Mill, the Duke of 
Norfolk, William Tooke, had conceived, somewhere about 
1822, a project for a University of London. The “ Radical 
Tailor ” of Charing Cross, Francis Place, seems also to have 
had a considerable hand in these early deliberations. 

It was Thomas Campbell who first put the project on 
paper. Returning from a visit to the newly-founded 
University of Berlin, he discussed with the banker, Isaac 
Lyon Goldsmid, the idea of establishing a University 
similarly open toall, irrespective of religious belief. Goldsmid 
introduced him to Brougham, and this meeting was fol- 
lowed by the publication in The Times newspaper of 
February 9, 1825, of his often-quoted letter to that 
statesman. The letter led directly to the foundation of the 
College, which Campbell himself describes as ‘‘ the only 
important event in my life’s little history ’’; it led, less 
directly, to the foundation of King’s College, London, in 
1828, and to the foundation, in 1836, of the degree-giving 
body, the University of London. While recognizing the 
debt of the College to the poet, we should not forget the 
poet’s own debt to the genius of the man of science, William 
von Humboldt, under whose guidance the University of 
Berlin was guaranteed against attachment to any particular 
creed or school of thought. At that time in England the 
two ancient Universities were the only seats of higher 
learning, and they were in practice closed to all those who 


* University of London Press, 1s. 


t “The Birth of University College. London, 100 Years Ago.” University of 
Trondon Press, ls. 


London, 1827-1927 


did not accept the Thirty-Nine Articles. Their curricula 
were restricted to ancient learning and comprised little 
else than theology, ancient philosophy, the classics, and 
mathematics. 


Campbell and his associates represented almost every 
school of thought, religious and political, then existing, and 
it is worthy of note that members of the Church of England 
were as prominent in the project as members of other 
religious communities. The proposed University or College 
was to be completely impartial among the various religious 
communities of the day and to maintain the sanctity of 
private judgment in matters of religion. Their aim was 
most clearly expressed by Henry Crabb Robinson: “a 
catholic spirit alone can secure to itself the love and attach- 
ment of great and good men of widely different opinions.” 


The courses of study, when University College began 
work in 1828, included chemistry and biology, which 
hitherto had found no place in any English university and 
provided, for the first time, a scientific basis for the study 
of medicine. There was a department for the application 
of the principles of science which led later, under the inspira- 
tion of Alexander Kennedy (now Sir Alexander Kennedy) to 
the foundation of the great School of Engineering con- 
nected with the College, a pioneer of such schools in this 
country. There were, for the first time, Chairs in our own 
language and literature, and in French, German, and 
Italian. 


University College is thus the mother college of the 
University of London and a parent of all the modem 
universities and university colleges. In spite of many 
difficulties, most of them arising from the original failure 
of the University of London to be anything more than an 
examining body, the College has maintained to this day its 
pioneer character, having played a leading part in many 
of the most important educational reforms which have been 
effected. From among these may be selected for special 
mention the academic enfranchisement of women. In 
1831, at a time when there was scarcely any provision 
for the education of the girls and women of the country, 
a special class was opened in the College for ladies for the 
study of the Italian language and literature. Such classes 
were continued at intervals as the need arose until, in 1360, 
the Ladies’ Educational Association was formed, mainly 
by the efforts of the professors, to provide teaching outside 
and, later, inside the College walls. In 1871 all the classes 
at the College, except the medical, were thrown open to 
women. 


Other examples of how the College gave a lead to the 
country are to be found in the histories of its famous Slade 
School in which, for the first time, Fine Art in all its 
branches was brought within a University organization, 
its School of Librarianship and its Department of Phonetics. 
That it should have led the way in the teaching of phonetics 
has a peculiar significance and appropriateness. Its faithful 
pursuit of the generous aims of its founders and steady 
adherence to the liberal policy of “ the open door ” with 
which it began its career, have involved it in an ever 
widening circle of connexions with the peoples of other 
lands, so that it exerts a powerful attraction on such of 
their students as are bent on study abroad and justiñes 
the assumptions of the noble University song by John 
Drinkwater, beginning : 


Pilgrims from many paths we came 
To where the roads of Empire meet, 
Our lives to kindle at the flame 
Of schools wherein a million feet 
Have trod the years, or with a fame 
That yet along the years shall beat. 
O London maids and London men, 
Bring in_the golden age again. 
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OxFORD MusIc 


CLASS SINGING. By W. G. Wuittraxer - 6s. 


A useful summary of experience gained in practical class-singing, 
actual work in training colleges and secondary schools, and observa- 
tions of the teaching of others, students, and members of the staff, 
in elementary and secondary schools. 


SONG INTERPRETATION. W.S. Drew - 3s. 6d. 

It is the aim of this book to show the interdependence of melody 
and diction in the art of song interpretation. It is not written in 
technical strain but is, as Mr. Dennis Arundell says in The Cambridge 
Review, the kind of book for “ any one who is fond of ‘ singing a little 
something after dinner.’ ” 


Songs suitable for Class-singing in the 
OXFORD CHORAL SONGS 


Unison 

No. g. Wishes. C. V. Stanford - - - - 4d. 
No. I. ea Tow; |w. G. Whittaker - 4d. 
No. 49. The Jolly Carter. E. J. Moeran - - 4d. 
Two-Part 

No. 103. ‘ Pan’s Holiday.’ Frank Bridge - - 4d. 


No. 124. ‘A Shepherd kept Sheep.’ Gerrard Williams 4d. 
Old Masters 
No. 317. The Woodland Dark. - - | 
The Questioning of the Ocean. Purcell 4d. 
Ñ ae arranged iby hil G. Bihan j 
0. 322. “Come see’ (from Bernice). 
> arranged p W.G. TA ) Handel 3d. 


Send for new and helpful graded list. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
95 Wimpole Street, LONDON, W.1. 
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Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY 
MAPS FOR SCHOOLS 


“ Logically one may begin geography with Space, 
the Solar System, our rotating globe, the oceans and 
the continents, and so on; but children may do better 
by beginning at the other end with maps of places 
where they live. I have sent Lustleigh School a 
map of Lustleigh 6 feet wide and 4 feet high, 
Ordnance Survey, 25 inches to the mile or one 
square inch for each acre with the acreage of al] the 
fields and gardens printed on them. On that map 
the children see their homes and other things they 
know ; and having seen how these are mapped, they get 
a better notion of what maps really mean.” Extract 
from “ Smarr Tark ar Wrey.ianp,” by Ceci, Torr. 
Abridged Edition. (Cambridge University Press, 1926.) 


ORDNANCE SURVEY LARGE 
AND SMALL SCALE MAPS 


Are supplied for EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 
at REDUCED RATES 
Full particulars will be forwarded on application to 
The Director General, 


Ordnance Survey Office, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND PRECIS 
WRITING 


The English Way. A Text-book on the Art of Writing. 
By B. L. K. HeNnpErRson, M.A., D.Lit. Second Impression. 
5s. net. This book on English Composition has been placed on 
the list of Books recommended by the Institute of Bankers. 

This book ts particularly suttable for students preparing for 
Matriculation or General Schools Certificate, and is used in many 
of the largest secondary schools and colleges in the Kingdom . 


The English Way for Junior Forms. A Text-book on the 
Art of Writing. By Dr. HENDERSON. 240 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 

A new work on English Grammar and Composition—scholarly and 
comprehensive, with an abundance of exercises, and many delightful 
touches of humour. Designed to make the teaching of this difficult 
subject a delight, not a drudgery. 

Education says: ‘* This is an invaluable text-book on the art of writing 
intended for use in Junior forms. The standpoint from which the book 
has been written is thus described in the author’s preface : * This Junior 
Course has been writtcn with the idea that a sound knowledge of Grammar 
is necessary, but, at the same time, a serious effort has been made to 
impart an understanding of composition and to develop a sense of style.’ 
This two-fold object has certainly been attained in this book.” 


Chats about our Mother Tongue. By Dr. HENDERSON. 
210 pp. ' 2s. net. 


A Practical Guide to Précis Writing and Indexing. By 
G. O. E. LypaLL, L.L.A. Lecturer in English at the City 
of London College. 3s. net. This book is not a mere collection 
of exercises, but a real guide to a difficult subject. It is on the list 
of books recommended by the Institute of Bankers. 


HISTORY 


The Legacy of the Ancient World. By W. G. DE BURGH, 
M.A., Professor of Philosophy, University of Reading. 462 pp. 
Second Edition. 15s. net. 

The aim of this book is to introduce the general reader to a knowledge 
of antiquity, and to help teachers and students by indicating the lines of 
connexion between the successive phases of what may be termed, 
compendiously, the Mediterranean civilization. 

The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘‘ This book is an education in 
tself.” 


From Gild to Factory. A First Short Course in Economic 
History. By ALFRED MILNEs, M.A., D.Lit., late Staff Lecturer 
to the University Extension Board, and late Examiner in 
Economics and Economic History for the School Examinations 
in the University of London. 180 pp. Third Edition. Revised 
and enlarged. 38. net. 


The A.M.A. (Organ of the Assistant Masters’ Association) says: “It 
should now be unnecessary to emphasize the usefulness of this very sound 
little volume.” 

School Guardian says: ‘'A third edition of Dr. Milne’s Economic 
History is very welcome. He contrives to make a subject that might 
easily be dull, full of interest, and scholarly interest.” 

Education says: ** It is brimful of useful information, and there is not 


a dull page in it.” 
GEOGRAPHY 
An Elementary Geography of the World, Regional and 


Economic, with numerous Practical Exercises. By J. W. PAGE, 
F.R.G.S. In Six Sections: I, Africa. II, Australasia. III, 
America. 8d. net each. IV, Asia. V, Europe. VI, British 
Islands. 9d. net each. Also in Limp Cloth, 1s. net each part. 


BOOK-KEEPING 
By L. C. Cropper, F.C.A., Examiner to the Royal 
Society of Arts and to the London Chamber of Commerce, 
&c. 

Book-keeping and Accounts. 1,000 pp. 7s. net. Four- 
teenth Edition. Revised with about 100 pages of added matter. 

A new edition of the FULLY-worRKED KEY now ready. 760 pp. 
25s. Special price to bona-fide Teachers. Write direct to the 
Publishers for Particulars. 


Elementary Book-keeping. 340 pp. $s. net. Thirteenth 
Edition. The book has been entirely reset and revised, and many 
of the latest examination papers added. 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


By J. Kine Gressy, late Examiner to the Royal Society 
of Arts. 


Elementary Manual of Business Methods. 250 pp. 2s. 6d. 
net. Fourth Edition. 


A First Course in Commercial Correspondence and Office 
RouTINE, including Four Chapters dealing with the Difficulties 
of English Composition. 160 pp. 1s. 9d. net. Eleventh Edition. 


MACDONALD AND EVANS, 
8 John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C, 1 
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The Teaching of Imperial #listory 


By J. S. Davies, M.A., Senior History Master, Harrow County School for Boys 


NE of the questions that are to come before the 
Imperial Education Conference that meets this 
summer in London, is that of the teaching of Imperial 
history, and before these lines are in print a special session 
of the Conference will have been held to consider this 
question along with the kindred one of the teaching of 
Imperial Geography. The present, therefore, appears to be 
an appropriate time to direct the attention of those who are 
interested in this aspect of educational affairs to some of 
the problems connected with the subject in the minds of 
teachers who have to deal with it from the point of view of 
the classroom. 

Three questions at once suggest themselves. First, what 
are we to understand to be the purpose of what is called 
Imperial history ? Next, what is to be its content ? And 
finally, what is to be its scope ? That is to say, how far is 
the teacher supposed to extend his vision in time and 
space ? Consideration of these three questions will help 
in the formation of a judgment as to the extent to which 
it is advisable or practicable to go in this matter. 

We may assume that by the term ‘ Imperial ’ history is 
meant the history of the British Empire, though the former 
expression 1s not altogether a happy one and almost suggests 
those partial, tendencious forms of historical literature 
which darken counsel and bias judgment. History is, or 
ought to be, strictly impartial. It should aim simply at 
setting out the drama of human effort in the past with a 
view to kindling the imagination and stimulating the mental 
development of the student. It ought not to be regarded 
as a vehicle for teaching either nationalism or inter- 
nationalism, imperialism or parochialism. To do any of 
these things must inevitably lead to the suppression or 
distortion of facts and the presentation of a false view of 
past and present alike. Now the British Empire is a fact, 
and its growth and development is undoubtedly one of the 
big things that have happened in the last three centuries of 
human effort and endeavour. In order, therefore, to 
present a true and balanced picture of the events of those 
centuries the historian and the teacher of history must 
treat of the British Empire and show how it came into 
existence. If this and only this is what the movement for 
the encouragement of the teaching of Imperial history is 
intended to emphasize, then nothing but good can come 
of it. For it must be admitted that in the past far too little 
attention has been paid to this side of historical work in 
our schools, and as a consequence an unintelligent or 
prejudiced outlook on what are called “ imperial ” affairs 
is only too common among us. 

So much in general terms for the purpose of the teaching 
of Imperial history. But in this as in history teaching in 
general the purpose is indissolubly bound up with the 
content. Why you teach history largely conditions what 
you teach. And the question at once suggests itself, are 
we to describe the process of Empire-growth as it really 
was? Are we to show it as a resultant of all kinds of 
forces worthy and unworthy ? of high endeavour and selfish 
greed ? of slave-traders and concessionaires pushing their 
way into forbidden spheres, as well as of missionaries and dis- 
interested administrators and explorers intent upon some- 
thing other than mere financial profit ? Or are we to make 
a careful selection of the facts (considerations of time will 
necessitate that in any case) and surround the whole story 
with a halo of romance ? There is a danger of this. The 
British Empire is the result of the impact of Europeans 
upon less developed or less efhcient peoples, and its history, 
like the history of all similar “ empires,” contains chapters 
which on ethical grounds are calculated to excite a strong 
feeling of repulsion in young and generous minds. We must 
give a true picture of Empire-building. We must try to be 
as objective in our account of the British Empire as we 
` seek to be when we treat of the grandeur that was Rome. 


There remains the third preliminary consideration. What 
are we toinclude in our survey of the British Empire for this 
purpose ? And how far back should we trace the line of 
development ? Taken in its entirety and dealt with in 
anything like adequate fashion, the subject is a vast one. 
The history of British India alone would make heavy 
demands upon the time-table of any history master, and 
there is the tale of each one of the self-governing Dominions, 
nations all to-day to add to the list, to say nothing of the 
scattered dependencies and colonies spread across the Seven 
Seas, whose records are full of interest and colour. Thus 
the teacher who is asked to include Imperial history within 
his syllabus might well feel appalled at the prospect and 
make reply—How much of this history ?—wondering all the 
time whether it is possible to do anything commensurate 
with the desires and petitions of the zealots. 

The fact is that Imperial history, from whatever stand- 
point it be regarded, is after all only a part or an aspect of 
history in general. That it ought to receive more attention 
in school syllabuses we may admit, and we might also agree 
that boys and girls in Great Britain would feel an equal 
natural interest in the story of the activities of men and 
women of their own race in the past in distant parts of the 
world to that which they feel when they read of the struggles 
and efforts of their ancestors in their native land. Never- 
theless we cannot overlook the fact that Britain is part of 
Europe, and apart altogether from the question of whether 
European history is of more importance than purely 
national history, we cannot ignore the fact that for a proper 
understanding of the history of this island we must see it, 
and we must try and get our pupils to see it, in its proper 
setting in relation to the ebb and flow of life on the continent 
with which it has always been culturally connected. 

What, then, it may be asked, is to be done in the matter ? 
And how is an improvement to be achieved where in- 
sufficiency is admitted ? Three suggestions might be made 
in answer to these questions. In the first place it ought to 
be possible for teachers in dealing with those periods of 
British or European history of which colonization or oversea 
settlement was a marked feature, to lay greater stress upon 
these activities. Lessons on the eighteenth century, it is 
true, rarely fail to call attention to the fact that India and 
Canada came under British control at that epoch, and every 
schoolboy, even if he does not rise to the heights of 
Macaulay’s prodigy, knows something at least of the 
exploits of Clive and Wolfe. But it may be doubted whether 
equal attention is concentrated on the colonizing activities 
of the preceding century either in the West or the East. 
This may be due in part to the fact that the twelve settle- 
ments strung out along the Atlantic seaboard eventually 
broke away from the country of their origin, but still more 
perhaps to the fact that the constitutional struggle at home 
makes a stronger appeal to teachers and pupils alike in a 
politically-minded democracy. Again the events connected 
with the development of British influence and power in 
Africa and Australasia during the nineteenth century 
usually receive scant attention, though this attitude may 
possibly be regarded as an illustration of the general neglect 
which the study of this period has suffered until quite 
recently. So long, therefore, as a proper balance were 
observed between these extra-European features and the 
main story of our people at home and their neighbours, 
the teacher would be doing good work in paying more atten- 
tion to efforts put forth by men of British descent to build 
up new communities or to control those already established 
in other quarters of the globe. 

But this attempt to give greater prominence to “* Imperial 
affairs ’’ in a course of general history of Europe and Great 
Britain, although it would naturally be spread out, so far 
as secondary schools are concerned, over the whole four or 

(Continued on-page 532) 
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Ready during July 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES 
By JAMES HENRY BREASTED, Professor of Egyptology, University of Chicago 
An Abridged and Simplified Edition of the Authors ANCIENT TIMES, 
by W. Hucues Jones, Education Officer, Royal Air Force. 

With a Foreword by F. S. Marvin, Author of “The Living Past.” 

320 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 3s. 


FROM MR. MARVIN’S FOREWORD 


“ ... This Brief History of Ancient Times aims at supplying the indispensable foundation of knowledge (of 
ancient civilisations) for Western peoples who have derived their culture from the Middle East, from Egypt and Babylonia 


’ 


through Greece and Rome... . 


ce 


. . . There is probably no man living better qualified to give a sound account of this historical preparation for 


Western Civilisation than Professor Breasted. . . . The book has been clearly and skilfully condensed from Professor 
Breasted’s larger works, and contains what is both possible and necessary for scholars to master before they go on to the 
more detailed study of their own and other nations in the modern world.” 

A Brief History of Ancient Times contains more than 200 illustrations which form an integral portion of the text. 
Illustrations and text are, indeed, interwoven, and throughout emphasis is placed upon the concrete. 


The publishers will be glad to consider applications for specimen copies of A Brief History of Ancient Times from history 


teachers who wish to examine the book with a view to class use. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 


University College, 


SOUTHAMPTON 


Faculty of Engineering 


Courses are arranged in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering in preparation for the 
B.Sc. (Engineering) External Degree of the 
University of London, the College Diplomas 
and the Professional Examinations the various 
Engineering Institutions. 


Special attention is given to the practical side of 
engineering by the provisions made in the well-equipped 
laboratories of the College which is situated in healthy 
country on the highest point of Southampton. Facilities 
are offered to make conducted visits to the larger works 
of the port and the surrounding district, while a surveying 
camp is held during the session in the New Forest. 


Facilities are offered for post-graduate and research 
. work. 


Residential accommodation for men students is 
arranged in a large country mansion standing in its own 
grounds, with athletic grounds adjoining. 


Early application should be made to the REGISTRAR, 
University College, Southampton, for Handbook and 
Prospectus. 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE s TECHNOLOGY 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. (Oxon.). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) in the Faculty of Technology, in the following Depart- 
ments : 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech.). 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. MILEs WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc.). 


MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING 
(G. S. CotEman, D.Sc.). 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY, including General Chemical 
Technology, Chemistry of Textiles (Bleaching, Dyeing, 
Printing, and Finishing), Paper Manufacture, Metallurgy 
and Assaying, Chemical Technology of Brewing, Electro- 
Chemistry, Photography, Colouring Matters, Foodstuffs, 
and Fuels (Prof. F. L. Pyman, D.Sc., F.R.S.). 


TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. E. Morton 
M.Sc.Tech.). 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post Graduate 
Course.) (J. A. Bowie, M.A., D.Litt.). 


Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 


REGISTRAR, College-of Technology, Manchester. 
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five years period of the average pupil’s school life, would 
in itself do little more than touch the fringe of the subject, 
and could scarcely be expected to meet the full demands 
of enthusiasts. Further than this, however, it seems 
difficult to go in the case of the majority of our pupils. 
They leave school at about the age of 16, and into their 
well-stocked curriculum it is really not possible to put 
more without taking out some part of what is already there. 
There is, however, the possibility that an extension of 
history work in the desired direction could take place 
among pupils who remain at school and enter upon advanced 
courses of study after they have passed the First School 
Examination. For those who definitely specialize in his- 
tory something has already been done to meet the need, 
and examination bodies have included within their sylla- 
buses for the Second School Examination special sections or 
subjects dealing with particular aspects of Colonial or 
Imperial development. More might be done along these 
lines, and among the optional subjects set for special study 
might be included the history of a single Dominion as an 
alternative to a general survey of all from a constitutional 
or economic point of view. Further, it should be possible 
to introduce something of the same kind into the curriculum 
of those pupils who are taking up advanced work of a 
different kind. Advanced courses in science or mathematics 
generally include some work of a “‘ humanistic ” character, 
and where provision is made under this head for work in 
history it ought to be possible to direct such work along the 
lines already indicated. If this were done, some at least 
of the superior products of our schools would be better 
equipped for forming a balanced judgment on Imperial 
affairs. 

Lastly, there is the question of text-books. History 
text-books have undoubtedly improved to a very consider- 
able degree in recent years, and publishers generally are 
to be congratulated on the advances that have been made 


alike in the substance and the form of their wares. In 
regard, however, to this particular question of Imperial 
history, the improvement does not appear to be as marked 
as it is in some other directions. References to India or 
the Colonial activities of Englishmen are still of a somewhat 
scrappy character, and when the author writes in a more 
expansive vein objectivity of treatment is comparatively 
rare. Moreover, there is a sad lack of books suitable for 
advanced work in higher forms of the kind referred to 
above. Doubtless text-books resemble other commodities 
in that they show the same tendency to respond to the law 
of supply and demand. If, therefore, as now appears to be 
likely, the demand sets in for an improved type of text-book 
which will deal adequately and objectively with the historv 
of the various parts of the Empire, we ought to be able to 
hope that publishers either in this country or in the 
Dominions themselves will rise to the occasion and give us 
what we want. 


FINANCE OF EDUCATION IN NORTHERN IRELAND.—The 
estimates for Education in Northern Ireland are divided into 
two parts, (1) the Ministry, and (2) Educational Services. Under 
(1) come salaries and office expenses of the officials, amounting 
to £71,959. Of this inspection costs £20,130. The inspection 
staff consists of a senior chief inspector, two chief inspectors, 
six senior inspectors, nineteen inspectors, and five organizers. 
(2) Educational services will cost £1,794,570. Under elementary 
education, training colleges cost £26,600, new buildings £41,200, 
and teachers’ salaries £1,406,000. The cost of secondary educa- 
tion will be £112,770, of which £44,300 is for incremental grants 
towards salaries, £64,000 for capitation grants to schools, and 
only £1,650 for exhibition and prizes to students. Technical 
education will cost £62,500, £42,000 being the attendance grants 
to local committees, and £20,500 grants towards teachers’ 
salaries. Lastly, £36,000 is to be paid to Queen’s University, 
Belfast, {10,000 under the Church Temporalities Fund Act, and 
£26,000 under the Government of Ireland Act. 


CONTES BLANCS 


By JuLes LEMAITRE. Illustrated by HENRY Morin. 
Edited by Prof. R. L. GRame Ritcuiez, D.Litt. Price 2s. 


The Stories are thirteen in number, the Notes are in English, and there is 
a full Vocabulary of thirty-six pages. 


LA FRANCE LABORIEUSE 


Edited by F. C. Roe, M.A., L. és L., Lecturer in French 
in the University of St. Andrews. With Map and Illus- 
trations. 176 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 


The object of this book is two-fold : to make the reader familiar with the 
vocabulary of French trade and industry, and to put before him some of 
the most characteristic aspects of the French considered as a nation of 
manufacturers and traders. 


FRENCH SHORT STORIES 


Collected and Edited by T. B. RupMoseE-Brown, M.A., 
D.Litt., Professor of Romance Languages in the University 
of Dublin. With Portrait Frontispiece of Henri Pourrat. 
224 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 


Poem. Illustrated. Price Is. 9d. 


The “MODERN STUDIES” Series 


GENERAL EDITOR: Prof. R. L. GRÆME RITCHIE, M.A., D.Litt. 


THE ‘“ MODERN STUDIES” SERIES will consist of a large and representative collection of 
French Books for use in schools and colleges, which will combine the advantages of the Direct or 
Reform Method with those of the older methods of teaching. 

€q Most of the books will contain full French-English Vocabularies, with Introductions and Notes in English. 


q While providing for the needs of the schools as at present regulated by the Examiners and Inspectors, the 
“ MODERN STUDIES” SERIES will make an attempt to encourage the reading of French for enjoyment and 
general culture, chiefly by including Modern French in great variety, both prose and verse. 


A FIRST BOOK OF FRENCH POETRY. By Prof. RITCHIE. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, LTD., 35 & 36 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 


Topographical Editions of 
Two Favourite French Classics 
Edited by James M. Moore, M.A., 
Lecturer in French in the University of Edinburgh. 

COLOMBA 
By Prosper MÉrIMÉE. With Map and Eight Line Illus- 
trations. 224 pages. Price 2s. 
LETTRES DE MON MOULIN 


By ALPHONSE Daupet. With Two Maps and Nine Line 
Illustrations. 183 pages. Price 2s. 
This Volume contains Thirteen Letters, as well as the Avantpropos. 


ANTHOLOGIE DU XVIe SIECLE FRANCAIS 


Par JEAN PLATTARD, Professeur à l'Université de Poitiers. 
With Portraits and Other Illustrations. 256 pages. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


This volume, intended for Advanced Students, is entirely in French. 


With Notes and Exercises on each 
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' THE “NORMAL” 
TUTORS 


Immediately an Examination Syllabus is issued the 
Principal of the Normal and the Tutors in Conference 
examine and discuss it and compare it with the latest 
Examination Questions. They then draft Schemes of 
Work, Notes, Hints, Instructions, Advice, &c., for the 
coming Examinations. 


Everything at the Normal Correspondence College is 
now quite ready for all the coming Examinations. 


NORMAL FREE GUIDES AND PROSPECTUSES 


GUIDES PROSPECTUSES 
Ex-Training College Guide Languages 
The Normal General Guide Mathematics 
The Normal Matric. Guide Science 
The Normal Degree Guide Art 


The Normal L.L.A. Guide Needlework 

The Normal Froebel Guide Home Crafts 
Preliminary Certificate Guide Woodwork 

Oxford and Cambridge Guide Special Service 

The Normal LL.B. Guide SYLLABUSES 

The Normal Music Guide RE CRT T 
Professional Preliminary Guide te DO ler? aa 


The Normal Culture Guide Preliminary Certificate 
Syllabus 1928 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E. 
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Summer Schools 


REGIONAL SURVEY MEETING.—A Summer Vacation Kegional 
Survey Meeting is being arranged at Warwick by Leplay House, 
from September 10 to 17, inclusive, with the object of studying 
the town and the surrounding region from as many points of view 
as possible—physical, social, and historical. The meeting will 
also give an opportunity for discussion on the many problems 
arising in connexion with Regional Surveys and of the best 
methods of commencing and organizing Surveys. Special fees are 
arranged for local teachers and residents, and for part-time 
attendance. Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. ı1. 

* 


GLAMORGAN SUMMER SCHOOL.—The twenty-second Annual 
Summer School, arranged by the Glamorgan Education Com- 
mittee, will be held at Barry from August 1 to August 27. The 
School, which was established by the County Authority in 1906, 
with the object of improving the teaching of handwork subjects, 
has since widened its activities, and now provides for a variety 
of subjects associated with primary, secondary, and technical 
education. This year the committee has secured the services of 
an eminent exponent of the art of speech training and voice 
production in Miss Marjorie Gullan, Head of the Polytechnic 
School of Speech Training and Dramatic Art, London. Applica- 
tion forms are obtainable from the Chief Education Official, 
Glamorgan County Hall, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 

* 


NATIONAL UNION OF STUDENTS’ CONFERENCE.—The Con- 
fédération Internationale des Etudiants, of which the N.U.S. 
is the English branch, holds its Council Meeting in Rome in 
August. The Travel Department of the N.U.S. also announces 
arrangements for a number of holiday tours at remarkably 
cheap rates. 

ka + * 

SUMMER SCHOOL FOR STAGE PropuctTion.—A Summer School 
for Dramatic Art and Stage Production will be held in the 
Little Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, from Saturday, July 30, to 
Saturday, August 13. Rehearsal groups, individual tuition, and 
demonstrations will be given by well known members of the 


and Conferences 


professional stage. Classes will be held in stage-production, 
dramatic art, elocution, speech-training, scene-designing, cos- 
tume and property making, period dancing, rhythmic inter- 
pretation, and dance technique. The practical work will take 
place in the Little Theatre and the open-air Roof Garden Theatre 
of Citizen House, so that students will gain the invaluable 
experience of working under actual stage conditions, and of 
testing their productions from a professional standpoint. Board, 
residence, and a number of study bedrooms are available at 
Citizen House. Single study bedroom, £3 3s. per week, board 
inclusive; double room, £2 15s. per week, board inclusive ; 
cubicle, {2 10s. 6d. per week, board inclusive. The Course is 
especially designed for stage-producers, for members of the 
educational professions who are encouraging the study of drama 
in their schools, for leaders of Women’s Institutes, W.E.A. 
Members, and all students of the drama. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Warden, Citizen House, Bath. 
* + + 


FABIAN SCHOOL.—The Fabian Summer School is to hold its 
twenty-first annual session at the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, from July 28 to August 27. Lectures, addresses, 
and debates on many aspects of socialistic work and reform and 
membership of the school is not restricted to members of the 
Fabian Society or to adherents of any one political party or 
school of thought. 


BUREAU INTERNATIONAL.—The ninth International Con 
on Secondary Education, organized by the Bureau International, 
is to be held at Bucharest from August 20-27. 


* + kd 


MODERN LANGUAGES AT JACA.—The first summer course at 
Jaca, organized by the University of Saragossa will be held 
this year (July-August). The courses are in two sections, one 
for foreigners and the other for all those prepared to profit by 
them. They will include lectures on Spanish Art. Full particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Information Office, University of 
Saragossa, Jaca (Huesca). 


LYCEE FRANÇAIS DE LONDRES 
INSTITUT FRANÇAIS DU ROYAUME-UNI 


(Universités de Paris et de Lille) 


COMMERCIAL TRAINING IN 
TWO L'ANGUAGES 


Under the patronage of the London French 
Chamber of Commerce, an intensive Bi-Lingual 
Commercial Course has been organized at the 
Lycée Français, to commence September 26, 1927. 
The Subjects, including Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Book - keeping, Commercial Correspondence, 
Spanish, &c., are taught in English and in French. 


London County Council Scholarships are tenable 
for the Course, and a number of other Scholarships 
are available. 


Positions obtained for proficient students. 


Full information from : 
LYCÉE FRANÇAIS DE LONDRES, 
5-7 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7 


Underground Stations (2 minutes), South Kensington 
Telephone; Kensington 9411-9412. 


SCHOOL CHAIRS 


and Chairs for 
CHURCHES, 
CHAPELS, HALLS 
and CATERERS, &c. 


CHILDREN'S 
CHAIRS. Strong 


and well-made, any 
height to seat up to 
12 ins. at 3s. each. 


Send your Requirement to 


DERSON 


Chair Manufacturer 


Stokenchurch, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Phone: 3804 HIGH WYCOMBE 


Full size Hall 
Chair 4s. 9d. each 


iain E E ER TE aca 


We supply 


SCHOLASTIC STATIONERY 


of good quality at keen prices. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 


We Print School Magazines and 

Prospectuses. May we print Yours? 

Estimates submitted with pleasure. Satisfaction 
guaranteed 


A. BROWN & SONS 


LTD., 
Educational Publishers, Printers and Stationers 


5 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
Telegrams: ‘‘Savilustra-Lud-London” Telephone: Central 5910 


SAS SALS SS SALS SAS SAE SAS SAS SS SALS SAS LAS SAS LAS AS SAS LAS LA 


O02 20 0 0 0 0 0 
SAS LAS LAS SAS SAS LAS SAS SAS LAS IAS 


Sru: 
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Edward Arnold 


THE TOUCHSTONE SHAKESPEARE 
An attractive New School Edition. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A., 
i St. Paul’s School. 

Each volume includes brief discourses on the life and times 
of Shakespeare, an introduction to the play, notes on the text and 
questions of an original type. Cloth, with gilt lettering. Now 
ready : 

ls. 9d. each.— Julius Caesar, Macbeth, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, 
The Tempest. 

2s. each. Hamlet, King Lear, Henry V. 


A CENTURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A Companion to Elton’s “ Survey of English Literature,” edited 
by Prof. A. A. Cock and MARGARET J. STEEL, of the University 
of Southampton. A representative and comprehensive antho- 
logy, with appreciations taken from the ‘‘ Survey.” Foreword 
by Prof. OLIVER ELTON. Four books. 192 pages, 28. 6d. each. 


I. Poetry, 1780-1830. III. Poetry, 1830-1880. 
II. Prose, 1780-1830. IV. Prose, 1880-1880. 


HUMOROUS NARRATIVES 
An Anthology for Schools. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 
256 pages. Price Qs. 6d. 
A collection of poetry and prose from Chaucer to the present 
day, designed to show that good literature may be gay as well 


as grave. 
ENGLISH ESSAYS 

Edited by ELizaBeTH D’OyvLEy. With an Introduction by 
ROBERT LYND. Qs. 6d. 


“The editor has aimed at variety and has succeeded admirably. 
chosen are far less hackneyed than in most anthologics.”—7The A.M 


THE MERRIE ENGLAND BOOKS 
A new series of historical stories illustrating periods of English 
History. Written and illustrated by MARGARET BAINES REED. 
Cloth, with Picture Cover Design. 2s. $d. each. 
The Foundling of Thornesford. A Story of Norman and Saxon. 


I 

II. The Walls of Acre. A Story of the Crusades. 

os Dapple Grey. A Story of the Peasants’ Revolt. 
v 


The pieces 
A. 


. Sir Adam’s Orchard. A Story of the Wars of the Roses. 
. The Gate House. A Story of Queen Elizabeth’s days. 
VI. Cousin Timothy. A Story of Roundhead and Cavalier. 


MAKERS OF BRITISH HISTORY 
By R. B. Mowar, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
A new series of three books consisting of simply and attractively 
written biographies ‘of some outstanding characters in British 
history. 2s. 6d. each book. 

I. 1066-1608. Lanfranc to Shakespeare. 

II. 1603-1798. Cromwell to Pitt. 
IO. Sinoe 1798. Nelson to Roberts. 


OUTLINES OF BRITISH HISTORY 
By G. BURRELL SMITH, M.A., Headmaster of Sedbergh School. 
With 22 maps. Complete, 6s. In two parts, divided at 1603, 
8s. 6d. each. 
For lower and middle forms in Secondary Schools. 


THE BUILDING OF THE MODERN WORLD 
By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
4 vols. Price 2s. 6d. each. With many Maps and Illustrations. 
I. The Childhood of the Western Nations (300-1453). 
Il. The Age of Discovery (1453-1660). 
Ill. The Expansion of Europe (1660-1795). 
IV. Since 1789. 


CERTIFICATE EXERCISES IN FRENCH 


By R. A. SpEeNcER, M.A., Modern Language Master, Central 
High School for Boys, Manchester. 2s. 6d. 

The distinctive feature of this book, intended for pupils 

preparing for School Certificate, is the illustration of grammatical 

points by quotations from some hundred modern French authors. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION FROM FRENCH MODELS 
By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. Qs. 6d. 
Extracts from illustrious French authors serve as models for 
written and ora! exercises. 


& Co., London 


A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY 
By C. B. Tuurston, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, Kilburn 
Grammar School. 
A five years’ course from the age of 11 to the standard of the 
School Certificate. Fully illustrated with maps and diagrams. 
Book I. er Region and the Home Land. 160 pages. 


(J od. 
Book II. Africa and Australasia. 160 pages. 2s. 3d. 
Book II. America. 192 pages. Qs. 6d. 
Book IV. Eurasia. 224 pages. 2s. 9d. l 
Book V. The World. 450 pages. 5s. (Ready immediately.) 


A NOTEBOOK OF ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP- 


READING WITH EXERCISES 
By G. A. German, M.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, Barking 
Abbey School. 
With aeroplane photographs and maps. Demy quarto, 1s. 9d. 
The principles and practice of map-reading are clearly explained 
and space is provided for the exercises to be worked in the book. 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS 

By J. A. Cocnrane, B.Sc., Senior Science Master, Woodhouse 
Secondary School, Sheffield. 2s. 6d. 

An introduction to the combined study of Physics and Chemistry, 
including simple experimental work. 


LIGHT 
By F. Bray, M.A., Assistant to the Director of Education, 
Leeds, formerly Science Master at Clifton College. 6s. 
A complete course to the standard of the University Intermediate 
Examinations. 


OUTLINES OF EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY 
By E. B. Lupiam, D.Sc., and H. Preston, A.R.C.Sc. New 
Third Edition now ready. 

In two books. Book I, 28., contains Experimental Work for the 
standard of Matriculation. Book II, 2s. 6d., continues the course 
up to Higher Certificate Standard. 


Mr. E. J. HOLMYARD’S WELL-KNOWN CHEMISTRY BOOKS 
“ A text-book from the pen of Mr. Holmyard can always be relied upon as 
refreshing and stimulating.” —The Journal of Education. 


AN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 


A First School Course, covering Matriculation and School 
Certificate Syllabuses. With 104 diagrams and 12 plates. 6s. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
A Complete Course to the standard of Higher Certificate. With 
diagrams and plates. 6s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY BOTANY 
By W. Watson,D.Sc., Biology Master, Taunton School. 6s. 6d. 
Fully illustrated with original diagrams. The book covers a 
complete course up to Higher Certificate standard. 


CALCULUS FOR SCHOOLS 

By R. C. Fawpry, M.A., B.Sc., Head of Military and Engineering 

Side, Clifton College; and C. V. DuRELL, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master, Winchester College. 

Complete in one Vol. with Answers, 6s. 6d. ; also in two separate 
parts. Part I, 8s. 6d. Part II, 4s. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
By C. O. Tuckey, M.A., Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 
With or without answers, 6s. 6d. Also in two Parts, each with 
or without Answers, $s. 6d. 


A GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS 
Edited by A. CLEMENT Jones, M.A., Ph.D. With Answers, 6s. 6d. 
Also in three parts, limp cloth, with Answers : 
I. Geometrical Concepts, Postulates, Propositions 1-7, 2s. 
II. Propositions 8-61, 2s. 6d. II. Propositions 62-90, 2s. 6d. 


A Three-Year Latin Course. 
By R. D. WorMALD, M.A., Royal Grammar School, Worcester. 
In Three Books. Book I, 2s.; Book II, 2s. 6d.; Book III, $s. 
Latin-English vocabulary in Books I and II, and two vocabularies 
in Book III. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & Co., 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 1 
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Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the June Competition is awarded to 
“ Mosella,” proxime accessit, ‘‘ Beetle.” ‘“‘ Mosella ” having 
been a winner within the last twelve months, the Two 
Guineas go to “ Beetle.” 

The winner of the May Competition has not yet applied 
for his prize. 

We classify the thirty-seven versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Mosella, Beetle, Trina, Fidelis, Borderer, Black- 
heath, Lacy, Olim, Sea-gull, J. S., Chardonne, 
J. E. M., Als Ob, Esse quam videri, Superannu- 
ated, Cadwal, H. R., Magister, E. P. S., Lascella, 
M. M. G., J. B., A. K. M. 


Class II.—Urbanus, E. M. S. Undine, Pervenche, H. M. M., 
Bystander, R. A. D., Pixie, R. P., Corfe, Cormac, 
Der dumme August, 328, Welsbach, James-John. 


EXTRACT FROM THOMAS MANN’S ADDRESS TO THE P.E.N. CLUB 
AT WARSAW 


Dies ist der Sinn des P.E.N. Clubs. Er soll ein Asyl und eine 
Zuflucht des Geistes sein in Zeiten, wo nationale Leidenschaft 
die Köpfe und Herzen hinzureiBen und zu verwirren droht—ein 
Sammelort des Widerstandes und eine Festung der Freiheit. 
Fiir meine Person habe ich aufrichtig die englische Anregung 
begrüßt, der P. E. N. Club möge den ausdrücklichen Beschluß 
faBen, sich von keinen politischen Spannungen und Gereiztheiten 
in seinem Innerem berühren zu laBen und sich eine übernationale 
Haltung unter allen Umständen zur Pflicht zu machen. Wirklich 
wird er nur bei Befolgung dieser Vorschrift seinen vermittelnden 
und überbrückenden Sinn erfüllen können, und niemand von 
uns braucht zu fürchten, daß er dadurch mit seinem Volke 
zerfallen, ihm untreu werden könnte. Man kann seinem Volke 
so wenig untreu werden wie sich selbst. Man braucht als 
hervorbringender Mensch nur zu sein und zu tun, um ihm treu 
zu sein, denn so ist es ja, daB in völkischen Dingen am Sein, am 
Tun, durchaus alles, am Reden, Meinen, Sichrühmen und 
Beteuern, an BewuBtheit also, garnichts gelegen ist. Wir 


Deutsche mögen uns wohl eines größten und beruhigendsten 
Beispiels dafür rühmen : Goethe’s. Hat man den “ Gotz” 
den “ Faust,” den “ Meister,” die Sprüche in Reimen und 
“ Hermann und Dorothea ” geschrieben, so verschlagt es wenig, 
wenn man sich in Zeiten nationaler Aufregung skeptisch, ableb- 
nend und unbegeistert verhält; man bleibt darum doch, was 
man ist: ein Ausdruck und eine Verewigung deutschen Wesens. 


TRANSLATED BY “ MOSELLA ”’ 


This is the purport of the P.E.N. Club. It is to be an asylum 
and a place of refuge for the mind in times when national passion 
threatens to carry away and perplex heads and hearts, a trysting- 
place for resistance and a stronghold of liberty. I for one have 
whole-heartedly hailed the suggestion from England that the 
Club shall take the formal resolution not to allow political 
tensions and petty provocations to affect its inward spirit, and 
to make it a point to follow under all circumstances a course 
that transcends nationalism. As a matter of fact, it is only 
by observing this canon that it will be able to realize its purpose 
of mediation and the bridging over of differences, and no one 
of us need fear that in so doing he will be at variance with and 
disloyal to his own nation. You can become as little disloyal 
to your nation as to yourself. As a productive human being 
you need merely be and do to be loyal to it. For it is, after all, 
a fact that in national affairs being and doing count absolutely 
above everything, whilst talking, thinking, boasting and averming, 
in fine acting self-consciously, are of no consequence whatever. 
We Germans may boast of perhaps the greatest and most con- 
soling example in this respect : Goethe. Once you have written 
“ Goetz,” ‘‘ Faust,” the ‘‘ Meister,” the “ Rhyming Saws,” 
“ Herman and Dorothea,” it matters little if in times of national 
excitement you assume an attitude of scepticism, refusal and 
positive coldness ; you remain for all that what you are; an 
expression and a perpetuation of the German spirit. 


So many good German scholars competed this month 
that we could not form a Third Class. 
(Continued on page 538) 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Provost: Sir GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 


The College comprises the following FACULTIES and 
DEPARTMENTS : 
FACULTY OF ARTS (Dean: Norman H. Baynes, M.A.). 
FACULTY OF LAWS (Dean: Prof. J. E. G. de Mont- 
morency). 
FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCES (Dean: Prof. C. 
A. Lovatt Evans). 


FACULTY OF SCIENCE (Dean: Prof. G. B. Jeffery). 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING (Dean: Prof. E. G. 
Coker). 
SLADE SCHOOL OF FINE ART (Prof. Henry Tonks). 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE (Prof. A. E. Richardson) 
and DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PLANNING (Prof. 
S. D. Adshead). 

UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP (Director: 
Dr. E. A. Baker). 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS (Prof. H. S. Foxwell). 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH (Mr. M. E. 
Delafield, M.B., D.P.H.). 

Courses for Higher Civil Service Students (Tutor, Mr. 
N. F. Hall, M.A. 

aay ‘al Journalism Students (Tutor, Mr. L. Solomon, 


Post graduate and research work is provided for in al] departments. 

Courses of Instruction are provided for students desiring to graduate in any 
of the following Faculties : Arts, Laws, Medicine, Science, Engineering, Economics 
and Political Science ; and for students desiring to obtain the Diploma of the 
School of Librarianship, the Academic Diploma in Fine Art, and the University 
Diplomas in History, Geography, and Psychology. 

Residence for Men Students is provided at University College Hall, Ealing, 
W. 5 (Warden, Mr. E. H. Thierry, M.Sc.), and for Women Students at College 
Hall, Byng Place, Gordon Square, W.C. 1 (Principal, Miss Alleyne, M.Litt.). A 
list of registered Residences is also kept. 

On the College premises there is a Gymnasium, Fives and Racquets Courts, 
and a Hard Tennis Court. The Athletic Ground is at Perivale. 

The Session 1927-28 opens on MONDAY, October 3, 1927. 

PROSPECTUSES of the College may be obtained on application to— 

THE SECRETARY, 
University College London ‘Gower Street W.C. 1). 


PICTURES 
FOR PRIZES 


MEDICI PRINTS 


A SCHEME FOR SCHOOLS 


representative selection from the series of 
Medici Prints, whose decorative and educa- 
tional value has been recognized by all educationists, 
arranged to illustrate the various schools of 
painting in a comparative manner. Also the com- 
plete series of 300 Medici Prints in special period 
frames. (Catalogue 1/-) 
Q Send for Illustrated List of Scheme for Schools. 


MASTERS - IN-COLOUR 


ARRANGED FOR SCHOOL USE | 


series of 179 smaller Colour Prints of the , 
Great Masters, carefully selected to meet the | 
requirements of the various Examination Boards. 
By means of this series a miniature picture-gallery 
for schools can be obtained at a very small cost. 
T Send for Catalogue with Chronological Chart of 
Artists. 


Please mention this JOURNAL when writing. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 


7 GRAFTON STREET, W.I 


63 Bold St., Liverpool; 11 Princes St., Harrogate; 
121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
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New, Recent 


Ready 
THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN 
GERMAN LITERATURE 


Illustrative Texts—Prose and Verse. Selected 
and annotated by K. BREUL, M.A., Litt.D., 
Ph.D., Schröder Professor of German in the 
University of Cambridge 7s. 6d. net. 
553 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth. Postage 6d. 
The authors selected range from Novalis to Heine. 
SPOKEN FRENCH. A Phonetic Manual 
By KR. NYROP. Translated by G. NOEL- 
ARMFIELD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


SYSTEMATIC FRENCH DICTATION 
By B. YANDELL, of Clifton College. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Teacher's Book, 3s. 6d. net. 
Pupil's Book, ts. 6d. Postage 4d. 


In conjunction with Pronunciation exercises. Graded for 
all stages up to School Certificate standard. 


PARLIAMENTARY LOGIC 
By Rt. Hon. WILLIAM GERARD HAMILTON 


[“ Single speech Hamilton’’]. With an intro- 
ductory essay and notes by COURTNEY 


STANHOPE KENNY, Emeritus Downing 
Professor of the Laws of England. 
Sm, Demy 8vo, cloth 6s. net. Postage 4d. 


No. 1 of “ The Reprints ” Series. 
The summary of the forty years parliamentary experience 
of an acute and assiduous observer. 
“The Book is a delightful one.’’-—Right Hon. A. BrRRELL 
in The Evening News. 


THE STATESMAN 
An ironical treatise on the art of succeeding. By 
Sir HENRY TAYLOR (1834). With an intro- 
ductory essay by HAROLD J. LASKI, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, University of London. 
Sm. Demy 8vo, cloth. Probably 6s. net. 
No. 2 of “ The Reprints ” Series. 


Sir Henry Taylor explains in detail the art of the adminis- 
trator from the day he enters office to the day he leaves it. 


SPIRITUAL GRAVITATION 


By ALICE DEW-SMITH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net 

The author in a very brilliant essay attempts to show that 
there isa ‘‘ spiritual ” as opposed toa “ physical gravitation 
at work in the universe. 
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Standard Books 


Ready 
EVERYDAY SENTENCES IN SPOKEN 


ENGLISH. By H. E. PALMER. Revised and 
expanded, with an Orthographic Version by 
F. G. BLANDFORD, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. Postage 4d. 


With a number of new sentences, amplified footnotes, and 
a fuller indication of intonation by the ‘‘ dot ” notation. 


A FIRST COURSE OF ENGLISH 


PHONETICS. By H. E. PALMER. Second 
Edition, third impression. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. Postage 4d. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH PRO- 


NUNCIATION. With American Variants. 
By H. E. PALMER, J. V. MARTIN, and 
F. G. BLANDFORD. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Postage 6d. 


In Phonetic transcription, with a long introduction. 


AN ASIAN ARCADY 
The Land and Peoples of Northern Siam. By 
REGINALD LE MAY, M.R.A:S. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. net. Post gd., Foreign ts. 2d. 
With a coloured frontispiece, many illustrations, and 
several useful maps. 


“ Reads less like a record of travel than a romance, and 
sometimes like a fairy tale.’’—New Statesman. 


WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE LOVELY 


.. - THINK ON THESE THINGS 
By E. VERA PEMBERTON, Author of 
“ Follow the Christ,” &c. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 

The idea underlying all of these studies is to present a 
series of beautiful thoughts which bear on the devotional 
life and which have been enshrined in beautiful words by 
writers of ancient and modern times. 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE IN 


DIALOGUE. By Rev. ALFRED CLEGG. 
Arranged for Sunday Schools and Classes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. net and 4s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 


A STUDY OF RACES IN THE ANCIENT 


NEAR EAST. By W. H. WORRELL, Lecturer 
in Semitic languages, Columbia University, U.S.A. 


Demy 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 
A study of the land and peoples of the Old Testament. 


Some Standard Books 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY BY MICRO- 
METHODS. ByE. C. GREY. 
4s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP-READING 
Second Edition. By A. HARKER. 
3s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


A SCHOOL STATICS. By G. W. BREW- 
STER and C. J. L. WAGSTAFF. 


4s. 6d. Postage 7d. 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY By S. W. COLE. 

16s. net. Postage Is. 


LATIN PASSAGES FOR TRANSLA- 
TION AT SIGHT. By J.S. REID. | 2s. 6d. 
Postage 3d. 
A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH INTONA- 
TION By L. ARMSTRONG and I. WARD. 
5s. net. Postage 4d. 
A HANDBOOK OF GERMAN INTONA- 
TION. By M.L. BARKER. 5s. net. Postage 4d. 
FRENCH INTONATION EXERCISES 
(Klinghardt and de Fourmestraux.) 


Adapted by M. L. BARKER. 


7s. Od. net. Postage 6d. 


Published by 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE 


And of all Booksellers 


OSs 
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“ Beetle’s ” fine work had one flaw, the awkward use of 
the word precedent, thus: We Germans can boast of a great 
and reassuring precedent—Goethe's. 

“ Trina slipped down one place for translating an 
BewuBtheit as the consciousness of a nation, and Wesen as 
entity. ‘‘ Fidelis ” spoiled an excellent version by rendering 
Man braucht als hervorbringender Mensch as it is only 
necessary for a man to show creative power both in being and 
doing, and eine Verewigung as an eternal source ; nor do we 
care for mediator and peace-maker. Most competitors used 
some form of mediation and conciliation or reconciliation, 
and we accept these renderings ; but we preferred bridging 
over the gulf between nation and nation, as ‘ Pervenche ” 
happily expressed it, and we particularly commend “ Esse 
quam videri’s ” mediation and compromise. 

“ Borderer’s ” version was good, but in seinem Inneren 
is not its circles, and the close of the passage was somewhat 
marred by the constant recurrence of one ; in German it 
is correct to use man, but English prose needs some varia- 
tion to prevent an effect of heaviness. 

“ Blackheath’s ” rendering disappointed 1 us; we think 
he had little time to devote to this competition. We did 


not like The purpose of the P.E.N. Club is to be a spiritual ` 


refuge, the happy expression spiritual refuge is spoiled by 
the ambiguity of the statement. One can be untrue to one’s 
nation no more than to oneself is another sentence that does 
not remind us of “ Blackheath’s ” fine prose. 

We commend “ Lacy’s”’ good, nervous English, but 
prescription should not be used for precept, nor does mit 
seinem Volke zerfallen sein mean bring disaster upon his 
own nation. 

Several competitors used intermediation for mediation. 
Another favourite error was cosmopolitan or international 
for tibernationale. A great many competitors mistook the 
tense and made the speaker say I welcome instead of 
I welcomed, and “ E. M. S. Undine ” wrote of the Club as 


if its creation were only being planned now, thus if shall 
be a sanctuary. This competitor had some pleasant phrases, 
but the latter half of the passage was much involved. 

“ Als Ob” made some unnecessary mistakes, the good 
citizen for hervorbringender Mensch, phases of vanity for 
BewuBtheit, otherwise his version would have ranked far 
higher. 

We think it a mistake to translate the titles of works: 
the effort to do so has misled readers into thinking that 
“ Meister ” meant “ Master,” whereas it is an abbreviation 
of the name Wilhelm Meister, just as Gotz is an abbreviation 
of Götz von Berlichingen. Die Spruche in Reimen is not so 
essential a title, and we willingly accept Maxims in rhyme, 
rhymed proverbs, proverbs in rhyme, and many other varia- 
tions. We commend Aphorisms in verse, as ‘‘ Esse quam 
videri ” puts it, influenced probably by Longfellow’s 
“Poetic Aphorisms.” The only rendering we cannot 
accept is “ 328’s’’ Ballads and Dramas. 

Both “ Welsbach ” and “ 328 ” made the same curious 
mistake, they thought that volkischen Dingen meant 
international affairs, and “* 328 ” also thought ein Sammelort 
des Wiederstandes meant a meeting place for discussion, an 
error in which he was joined by “ R. A. D.” A dictionary 
would have put these translators on the right track. Both 
“ Welsbach ” and “ James-John”’ need to give further 
study to German syntax. 

‘‘Cormac’s ” German is not so good as his French: 
Wiederstand is not contrast with the outer world, nor Festung, 
festival, We commend his phrase stimulating suggestion 
from England, and thank him for his interesting letter. We 
are also indebted to ‘‘ Pervenche ” for kind expressions of 
appreciation. 

“ J. E. M.” writes that she has never heard of the P.E.N. 
Club before ; it is an international writers’ club that holds 
meetings all over the world. The next meeting place will 

(Continued on page 540) 


Just Published 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES 


MATRICULATION HISTORY 


By W. T. WILLIAMS, M.A., F. ADAMS, B.A., 


AND 


S. H. McGRADY, M.A., 


Author of “‘ A Digest of British History,” * A Notebook of European History,” &c. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 


Part II. 1688—1815. 
Part IV. 1815—1914. 


Each Crown Quarto (74 x 10 in.), consisting of 32 to 40 pages, printed 
on drawing paper and bound in manilla covers. 


Part I. 1066—1485. 
Part II. 1485—1688. 


Price, 1 Od. per part. 


Original, scientifically arranged and sufficiently diverse in scope, the Exercises constitute 
a medium through which the essential facts governing events and movements in history— 
Each page containsa 
chart or diagram for completion by the pupil on the page itself, and, in addition, a number of 
supplementary exerciscs bearing upon the particular subject under consideration. 
working through the books, not only is a systematic study of the periods ensured, but the 
pupils become familiar with the type of question set in the modern history examination. 


whether of primary or secondary importance—ean be ascertained. 


Copies will be sent for inspection if desired. 


PHILIPS’ 
HISTORICAL 
ATLAS 


MEDIZVAL AND MODERN 


By RAMSAY MUIR and 
GEORGE PHILIP 
With the collaboration in the American Section 


— 0] — 


ROBERT McELROY, 


Harmsworth Professor of American History 
in the University of Oxford. 


A Series of 96 Plates, containing 
229 Coloured Maps and Diagrams ; 
with an Introduction illustrated by 
41 Maps and Plans in black and 
white ; and a complete Index. 


Being the Sixth Edition, completely 

reconstructed and greatly enlarged, 

of PHILIPS’ HISTORICALATLAS 
FOR STUDENTS. 


Sizeg X Irin. Handsomely bound 
in cloth boards, price 1§s. Half- 
tound leather, price 21s. 


Thus, by 


Detatled Prospectus on application. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON’S 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONY Wilman 7s. 6d. 
MAGNETO MANUAL Langman 7s. 6d. 
COMMERCIAL ART PRACTICE 
Knights & Norman Nearly Ready 

BUILDER’S STANDARD PRACTICE 

Bennetts 4s. 6d. 
LOCATION OF MINERAL FIELDS 

Haddock Qs. 6d. 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY Tinkler & Masters 15s. 0d. 
PRACTICAL SURVEYING Usill & Leston 7s. 6d. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION .. Allen 7s. 6d. 
LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING 


Baker & Leston 3s. 6d. 


SURVEYING ae in oe Whitelaw 16s. 0d. 
ALTERNATING CURRENTS Larner 6s. 0d. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY Martin 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY Bassett 5s. Od. 


MODERN WORKSHOP PRACTICE Pull 16s. 0d. 
PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY OF MINING 


Byron 6s. 0d. 
COAL-MINING Po Lg Cockin 6s. 0d. 
ENGINEERING DRAWING .. Malden 8s. 6d. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Sewell 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL PAPER-MAKING.Clapperton 7s. 6d. 


Prices are net 


qA Send for Complete Catalogue of Works in all branches 
of SCIENCE ...INDUSTRY, and TECHNOLOGY. 


LONDON : Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4 


Better Book Service 


The following are the chief features of our Book Service : 


(a) We are devoting EXCLUSIVE attention to the 
supply of TEXT-BOOKS to Schools and Colleges. 
Books of all Publishers supplied NEW (or second- 
hand.) 
(b) As the result of expert knowledge of Educational 
Books, we are able to guarantee that every order 
will be handled with intelligence. 


(c) When second-hand copies are required, Schools may 
rely upon receiving up-to-date editions in good 
condition, and at special low prices. 


(d) Prompt dispatch is assured. Orders are usually 
executed the SAME DAY AS RECEIVED. 


(e) We are always pleased to PURCHASE your surplus 
Text-Books, and allow good prices. 


(f) All orders are sent CARRIAGE PAID PER PAS- 
SENGER TRAIN. 


All orders are personally supervised by Mr. Gilbert Foyle. 


Letters of thanks, and even gratitude, are continually 
being received from the Headmasters and Headmisiresses of 
leading Schools throughout the country. 


WHY NOT GIVE A TRIAL ORDER? 


FOYLES EDUCATIONAL LTD. 


119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


Telephone : Gerrard 9310 (3 lines) 


2 SIR. GIR. sep, -S Gp. cep Se. eRe. eRe. 


POSTAL TUITION | 


FOR LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


B.A. 


—_— 
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At the June 1926 Pass and Honours Exams. 12 of the 
C 14 Wolsey Hall Students were successful, including 5 
of the 6 Wolsey Hall Students who took HONOURS. 
ch Free Guide and Specimen Lesson from Dept. E1, = 


| Wolsey Hall, Oxford 


Ie A A a BIE BG BS oe 


EAST LONDON COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), E.1 
J. L. S. HATTON, M.A. 
IN THE 


ee 


PRINCIPAL E - 


PASS AND HONOURS COURSES 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, 


SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 
(Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Aeronautical). 
COURSES FOR THE INTER. B.COM. and ist 
MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


POST GRADUATE AND RESEARCH WORK. 
Composition Fee—£22 10s. Od. a year. 


HOSTELS. ATHLETIC GROUND. 


EVENING COURSES, M.A. ENGLISH, FRENCH, and 
HISTORY, M.A., and M.Sc. MATHEMATICS. 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 
. net 10/6 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK oe / 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS ,, 25/- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


ASSISTANT MASTERS AND MISTRESSES 
Are invited to call or write to 


N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B.-ès-L., 
` With a view to obtaining suitable Vacavcies. 
No charge for registration. 34% commission on first year’s salary. 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, Central House, 


43-47 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


COLLECTING APPARATUS 


Send for new Edition Catalogue ‘‘CE.”’ 

Contains every appliance for natural 

history workers, indoor and outdoor, 
also Cabinets, Lenses, &c. 


Also new Edition Catalogue “A?” of 
MICROSCOPICAL PREPARATIONS 


FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. 
309 OXFORD ROAD (Serera), MANCHESTER 
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be Brussels, where Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. John Drink- 
water will be the English delegates. 

With regard to the difficulty encountered by competitors 
in obtaining extra coupons to accompany versions sent in 
a batch from a school or institution, we are willing to 
accept eightpence in stamps in lieu of each coupon and on 
receipt will forward a copy of the Journal to any address 
indicated. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English verse of the following poem by EDUARD MORIKE: 


SUSCHENS VOGEL 
Ich hatt’ ein Véglein, ach wie fein 
Kein schénres mag wohl nimmer sein : 


Hatt auf der Brust ein Herzlein rot, 
Und sung und sung sich schier zu Tod. 


Herzvogel mein, du Vogel schön ! 
Nun sollst du mit zu Markte gehn ! 


Und als ich in das Staddtlein kam, 
Er saß auf meiner Achsel zahm ; 


Und als ich ging am Haus vorbei 
Des Knaben, dem ich brach die Treu’, 


Der Knab’ just aus dem Fenster sah, 
Mit seinem Finger schnalzt er da: 


Wie horchet gleich mein Vogel auf ! 
Zum Knaben fliegt er husch ! hinauf. 


Der koset ihn so lieb und hold ; 
Ich wuBt’ nicht, was ich machen sollt’. 


Und stund, im Herzen so erschreckt, 
Mit Händen mein Gesichte deckt’. 


Und schlich davon und weinte sehr, 
Ich hort’ ihn rufen hinterher : 


“ Du falsche Maid, behiit’ dich Gott, 
Ich hab’ doch wieder mein Herzlein rot.” 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 546, must reach the office by the first post on 
July 15, 1927, addressed “ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of 
Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, 
E.C. 4. 


HEBREW EDUCATION IN PALESTINE.—At a gathering of 
Palestinian journalists, held in Jerusalem recently, Dr. J. Luria, 
head of the Education Department of the Zionist Executive, 
delivered an instructive address upon Hebrew education in the 
Holy Land. Dr. Luria was able to emphasize the great progress 
that had been made, both administratively and educationally, 
despite severe financial restrictions. The Education Depart- 
ment devotes most of its funds and energies to the elementary 
schools. In the kindergarten schools the number of pupils has 
increased in seven years from 2,500 to 3,475. Each pupil costs 
£E4°5 per annum. There are four seminaries for teachers. A 
number of graduates from these institutions are sent abroad for 
further study. There is a department for school hygiene, which 
systematically carries out health inspection, paying special atten- 
tion to skin and eye diseases among the pupils. The Education 
Department is seeking to increase the amount of agricultural 
work done in the schools, as well as to carry on vocational training 
according to English methods. The burden of maintaining the 
Hebrew school system in Palestine has rested so far almost 
entirely upon the Zionist Executive. For the present year the 
Palestine Government is contributing only 6 per cent of the sum 
furnished out of Zionist moneys. Adult evening classes in Hebrew 
language and literature are carried on, with an attendance of 
about 5,000. Interest in education is very keen amongst the 
Jews in Palestine. 


A SERIES OF 
TEN LECTURES 


delivered to the public at 


The Institute of Hygiene 


is now available in book form under 
the title of 


“The Health 


Child ¢ School Age’ 


By VARIOUS AUTHORS 


With a foreword by 
Sır Tuomas Ouver, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Pp. 204. Size 7łin. Xx 5in. Cloth. 
6s. net. Postage, 4d. 


The Lancet says: “The book should be of 
real benefit to parents and to schoolmasters, 
particularly in enabling the former to obtain 
a sympathetic understanding of the difficulties 
with which the headmasters are often con- 
fronted.” 


Secure a Copy now, by completing this Order Form 


27. J.E. 

Please send me cop........0f 
‘THE HEALTH OF THE CHILD OF 
SCHOOL AGE.’ By Various Authors. 
(Price 6s. net, postage 4d. extra), for which 


I enclose remittance value 


Please 
use 
Capital 
Letters 


The Oxford University Press, 
Department R, 
Falcon Square, E.C. 1 


HUMPHREY MILFORD, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


Department R, Falcon Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 1 
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Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD 


No. 696. 


STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 
A cloth-bound Edition suitable for use in 
preparation for First and Second School Examina- 
tions. Introduction, notes, and other editorial 
matter are included in each volume. 
LAMB Essays of Elia (First Series). 338 pages- 
3s. Od. 
MACAULAY England in 1685 (Ch. III of 
History of England.) 176 pages. 2s. 6d. 
MACAULAY Essay on Addison. 146 pages. 
28; Sü: 
MILTON Paradise Lost, I and II, and 
Lycidas. 181 pages. 2s. 6d. 
POPE Rape of the Lock (also includes among 
other poems Essay on Criticism, Essay 
on Man, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot). 
185 pages. 2s. 6d. 
TENNYSON Idylls of the King (including 
Coming of Arthur, Gareth, and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, Quest 
of the Holy Grail, and Passing of 
Arthur). 23I pages. 2s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL MODERN 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


FRENCH 
CORNEILLE Le Cid. 178 pages. 2s. 9d. 
HUGO Notre Dame de Paris. 446 pages. 5s. 
LA FAYETTE La Princesse de Cléves. 


164 pages. 2s. 9d. 
MERIMEE Colomba. 244 pages. 3s. 3d. 
MOLIÈRE L’Avare. 140 pages. 2s. 6d. 


MOLIERE Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 


215 pages. 2s. 9d. 
MOLIÈRE Les Precieuses Ridicules. 238 
pages. 3s. 3d. 
RACINE Andromaque. 172 pages. 2s. 9d. 
SPANISH 

BECQUER Legends, Tales, and Poems. 
350 pages. 5s. Od. 
MORATÍN El Si de las Niñas. 109 pages. 
3s. 3d. 


JULY 1, 1927. 


TEXTS FOR THE 1928 EXAMINATIONS 


THE NEW HUDSON SHAKESPEARE 


This Edition is becoming more and more widely 
used in upper forms. The editorial material is 
the work of Shakespearean scholars who have yet 
remembered that “ the play’s the thing.” Each 
play is attractively bound in blue cloth, is light to 
handle, and of a convenient size for the pocket. 

Each Volume 2s. 6d. 


The following plays are included : 
As You Like It Merchant of Venice 


Coriolanus Midsummer Night’s 
Hamlet Dream 
Henry the Fourth, Much Ado About 
Pe Nothing 
Henry the Fourth, Othello 
Ft L Richard the Second 
Julius Cæsar Richard the Third 
King John Romeo and Juliet 
King Lear Tempest 
Macbeth Twelfth Night 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION 


INTERNATIONAL MODERN 
LANGUAGE SERIES 


GERMAN 

GOETHE Götz von Berlichingen. 225 pages. 
5s. Od. 

GOETHE Iphigenia auf Tauris. 260 pages. 
5s. Od. 

HAUFF Lichtenstein. 588 pages. 5s. 6d. 
KLEIST Prinz Friedrich von Homburg. 
244 pages. 3s. 9d. 
LESSING Emilia Galotti. 177 pages. 4s. 6d. 
LESSING Minna von Barnhelm. 236 pages. 
4s. 6d. 


ROBERTSON Correspondence between 
Goethe and Schiller. 259 pages. 4s. Od. 


SCHILLER Wilhelm Tell. 415 pages. 5s. Od. 


STORM Geschichten aus der Tonne. 139 
pages. 3s. 6d. 


Complete lists of English and modern language publications will be forwarded on application. 
Books sent on approval to teachers. 


7 GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 7 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1 
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Mr. MURRAY’S RECENT BOOKS 


THE OLD WORLD STORY 


By Horace G. Hutchinson, B.A. 


A simple record of the main events of the world’s story 
up to the time that our own country begins to play a part 
in it. It is suitable for pupils of about ten years of age. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


THE GREATEST STORY IN THE 
WORLD 


By Horace G. Hutchinson, B.A. 
I—From the Beginning of History to the Dawn of the 
Christian Era. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
II—The Further Story of the Old World (100 a.p.— 
1500 a.D.). Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
III—The Development of the Modern World. (From 
1500 A.D.) Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of EUROPE, 1871-1920 


By D. B. Horn, M.A. 
Assistant in History in the University of Edinburgh. 
This is a Supplement to Sir Richard Lodge’s ‘‘ Student’s 
Modern Europe, 1453-1878.” It will also form part of a 
volume (now in the press) covering the period 1789-1920, 
of which the first portion will consist of the last seven 
chapters of Sir Richard Lodge’s book. 4s. 6d. 


LIGHT 


By Vivian T. Saunders, M.A. 
Assistant Master at Uppingham School. 


The requirements of a School Certificate Standard are 
supplied by the earlier chapters of this book, while the 
latter part covers the work of Higher Certificate and 
Scholarship Candidates. With numerous diagrams. 6s. 


BIOLOGY 


By O. H. Latter, M.A. 
The aim of the author is to supply a book suitable for 
use by those who take a course of biology as part of their 
general education. General Science Series. 3s. 6d. 


A FIRST GERMAN BOOK 
By A. E. Orton, B.A., and L. G. Sach, M.A. 


A first-year course for pupils in the lower middle school. 
The lessons are regularly graded and recapitulated. Difh- 
cult irregularities of form have been avoided and each 
lesson introduces one important grammatical point. 
The course provides, also, a summary of grammar, 
material for translation, and ample exercises and vocabu- 
lary. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH COMPOSITION FOR 
MIDDLE FORMS 
By C. L.A. Bonne, B.-és-L., and S. Tindall, M.A. 


This book is intended for pupils who are beginning 
French Composition, and leads up to the standard re- 
quired for Matriculation and School Certificate Exami- 
nations. 2s. 6d. 


A HIGHER COURSE OF ENGLISH 
PRACTICE 


A Guide to Literary Appreciation and Expression 
By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., 
and R. B. Lattimer, M.A. 

A Course intended for the use of those who are preparing 
for Matriculation and the School Leaving Examinations. 
The questions included at the end of each chapter are 
drawn from a mass of material which has accumulated 
during many years of examining. 3s. 6d. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH 
By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. 

An English Course on Modern Lines for Preparatory 

Schools and the Junior Forms of Secondary Schools. 

In Two Parts. 1s. Gd. each. 


A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. 

Each year sees this wonderfully popular little book 
more widely used. Probably the chief factors in its out- 
standing success are that (being the work of a practical 
teacher) it is written in the simplest of language, and takes 
its examples from the literature with which nearly all 
children are familiar. 2s. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR 


This book can be used either independently or as a 
supplement to the ‘‘ Junior English Grammar.” Js. 9d. 


A SENIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt., 
and H. A. Treble, M.A. 
This book is intended to follow and supplement Morgan's 
“ Junior English Grammar ” in Upper Forms. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By E. E. Kitchener, M.A. 
A Course for pupils between the ages of 8 and 13, in 
which the mother tongue is treated as a living and spoken 
language. 2s. 


EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


Similar in scope and purpose to the above, but con- 
taining exercises only. Is. 9d. 


MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


Edited by R. B. Lattimer, M.A., 
and R. B. Morgan, M.A., M.Litt. 


New Volumes 


TALES OF DISCOVERY AND TRAVEL 

A series of extracts, describing incidents of travel and 
discovery during the past century, given in the authors 
own words. Illustrated. Is. 9d. 
GLIMPSES OF ANIMAL LIFE 

Sketches illustrative of the many sides of Natural 
History study. Illustrated. 1s. 9d. 
ADVENTURES IN BRITISH SPORT 

A volume comprising chapters representative of British 
Sport, culled from the books of various authors. Illus- 
trated. Is. 9d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W. 1 
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Reviews 


PICTORIAL ART 


The Approach to Painting. By T. BopKIN. (7s. 6d. net. 
Bell.) 


There is one passage in this excellent book which may 
well serve as a summary of the author’s outlook, and 
attitude to the philosophy of art. Referring to the enjoy- 
ment of the company of the Muses, he writes : ‘‘ Undoubted- 
ly, to know the Muses is to love them. But the road from 
knowledge to love is far longer and less pleasant to travel 
than is the road from love to knowledge.” 

The gulf between the public and the artist has never 
seemed wider than at the present time. Two phenomena 
claim our attention. The first is the widespread revolt among 
modern artists against the conception of pictorial art 
exemplified by the accredited masterpieces of the past; 
the second is the appearance of many books, like the 
present work, written to increase the public appreciation of 
the said works of the masters. These books have had a 
very definite and beneficial influence, judging by the really 
intelligent interest shown by the ever-increasing number of 
visitors to our great collections. 

It is most puzzling to find that the gulf is widening 
between this great art-loving public and the modernist 
practitioner. The sad truth is that the young artist of to-day 
has preferred notoriety to sincerity. He has been encour- 
aged in his decadence by a set of critics who have found 
that many modern journals ask for sensation rather than 
sanity. We, therefore, welcome this wholesome book, 
which is excellent among many good ones of its kind. It 
is likely to help the public to estimate at its true worth the 
vacuous word-spinning of much modernist criticism : and 
it will help to a still wider understanding of true art. 


ee ee 


ANIMAL LIFE 


The Elements of General Zoology: a Guide to the Study of 
Animal Biology, Correlating Function and Structure, 
with Notes on Practical Exercises. By Prof. W. J. 
DaAKIN. (12s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 


Prof. Dakin approaches his subject in a manner that 
differs from that of other writers of text-books on zoology. 
His desire is to make zoology more experimental, and to 
give greater attention to function than is generally found 
in such books. He also aims at emphasizing the fact that 
the characteristics (physiological) that are common to all 
animals are nevertheless achieved in many diverse ways. 
Following the introduction, Section I deals with Protozoa ; 
and here the usual course is adopted of taking structure 
first, and then function ; a number of excellent experiments, 
such as students can themselves perform with ‘ Para- 
mecium ” and others, being included. The greater part of 
Section II, however, gives us a ‘‘ cart-before-the-horse ” 
feeling. Nutrition, respiration, blood-circulation, and other 
physiological processes are taken in turn, and the modes 
whereby these are accomplished in various animals des- 
cribed. References to structure are of course inevitable ; 
but, in the absence of preliminary study of structure, 
many parenthetical explanations become necessary ; and, 
we imagine, the students’ conception of the mode of life of 
any one species of animal rather vague. 

We find it, too, somewhat difficult to picture the student 
for whom this book is intended. It certainly is above the 
heads of first-year students ; and yet it frequently stops 
short, on the plea of the elementary character of the book, 
of matter which would be acceptable to students in their 
second and third years. 

In spite of these somewhat adverse criticisms we con- 
gratulate the author on having brought together a very 
full account of animal life in almost all its aspects; geo- 
graphical distribution is the only thing that appears to 
have escaped his net. Teachers will find in this book a 


wealth of matter whence to enrich their lessons; while 
the admirable series of experiments, many of which are 
physiologico-chemical in type, should go far to remove all 
suggestion of “ mere dry bones” from the study of 
zoology. 


THE RAILWAY AGE 


An Economic History of Modern Britain: The Early 
Railway Age, 1820-1850. By Dr. J. H. CLAPHAM. 
(25s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Dr. J. H. Clapham, of Cambridge, the eminent disciple 
of Marshall and Cunningham (to whom jointly he dedicates 
this monumental volume) has produced a work which may 
properly be described as a Domesday survey of social and 
economic Britain during the thirty years, 1820-50. It 
represents many years’ exhaustive research, the first chapter, 
indeed, having been written so long ago as 1914. No one 
can examine the masses of information contained in the 
text, or explore the long lists of references given in the 
footnotes without realizing that Dr. Clapham has made 
use of every available source of knowledge, and that he 
has drawn upon his sources with masterly skill. 

The period under review has been studied by many 
previous economic historians, as, for example, Engels and 
Marx, the Webbs and the Hammonds, Dr. Cunningham, 
Prof. Lilian Knowles, and Mr. C. R. Fay. But though all 
have done good work upon it, none has approached it with 
sò complete an equipment of historical knowledge, scientific 
spirit, and philosophical insight. Dr. Clapham’s researches 
supplement and fill in the sketches of Cunningham, Knowles, 
and Fay; they correct and confute the prejudiced and 
one-sided pictures presented by the socialistic propa- 
gandists. 

The great outstanding fact which Dr. Clapham estab- 
lishes with complete demonstration is the same as that 
which Miss Buer made clear in her recent book on the 
preceding period, vız. that throughout the process of the 
industrial revolution, the lot of the working man was not 
growing steadily worse, but, on the contrary, steadily 
better. The solid array of indisputable evidence by means 
of which Dr. Clapham proves his thesis is most impressive, 
while the quiet manner in which he lets his facts speak for 
themselves (with the aid of a few pungent comments in 
footnotes) conceals the completeness with which the legends 
disseminated by the Hammonds are dissipated. 

Dr. Clapham’s volume is divided into two parts. The 
first describes Britain—England, Wales, and Scotland—on 
the eve of the Railway Age. It portrays the face of the 
country ; discusses the causes of the startling increase in 
the population, showing that the increase was due rather 
ta the decline of the death-rate than to the rise of the 
birth-rate ; describes the means of communication, 
especially roads and canals; examines the agricultural, 
industrial, commercial, and financial condition of the 
country, and concludes with an inquiry into the economic 
activities of the State. The second part treats of the Rail- 
way Age itself; depicts the making of the railways, and 
shows how the new means of communication affected every 
department of social and economic life. 

This brief summary is quite inadequate even to indicate 
the wealth of information and the profusion of new views 
which Dr. Clapham’s magnum opus provides. The volume 
will at once take its place as the standard work of reference 


‘for all who wish to know what really was the condition of 


Britain at the time when Cobbett rode, and Chartists 
raged, and Chadwick reported, and Communists rose in 
rebellion. 


The Newdigate Prize Poem by Gertrude Eileen Trevelyan of 
Lady Margaret Hall (the first woman to win the prize) has been 
published by Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


The Writer's Craft: A Manual of English Composition for the 
Middle and Upper Forms of Secondary Schools. By R. W. 
JEPSON. (2s. Dent.) 

The title is an apt description of the work undertaken in this 
book. From exercises on the use of the appropriate word the 
pupil is led on through sentence making and paragraph building 
to the construction of narratives. The need for clear visualisation 
is insisted upon throughout and the exercises are set out in such 
an alluring way that the reader has been intrigued into experi- 
menting with a number of them. Pupils whose education in 
English is conducted on these lines are to be envied, and teachers 
may be confidently recommended to consider the adoption of 
this book for form use. 


Young 'Un. By HuGu DE SELINCOURT. (7s. 6d. Methuen.) 


To be admitted into Paul Gauvinier’s confidence is a pleasant 
experience, and if this is not an actual autobiographical study, 
it is a remarkable tour de force. Paul is as real as young David 
Copperfield or young Paul Kelver, and to our satisfaction he 
remains young much longer, and we are not called upon to 
extend our interest to him as an adolescent and as an adult. 
For those of us who grew up in mid-Victorian days the 
book has an added delight in that it provides a recapitu- 
lation of our own childish memories. We know that nursery, 
those pleasantly aloof elder members of the household, those 
family jokes, and those family prayers. We too suffered the 
carefully concealed terrors of the early first days at school, and 
were thrown into that awful confusion by our family’s discovery 
of our devotion to attractive female members of the school staff. 
At the same time it may be suspected that Paul’s thoughts and 
his attitude towards the private self and the conventional herd- 
self which appeared to most people are those of the developing 
child whatever the time of his upbringing. As such they will 
appeal to those for whom the actual period of the book holds 
no reminiscent charm. 


(1) The Owls. By Kate Sexty. (Paper, 4d. Cloth, 7d. 
Chambers.) 
(2) Bushy-tail and Bright-eye: a Squirrel Story. By KATE 


SEXTY. (Paper, 6d. Cloth, 9d. Chambers.) 

(1) Well printed and well illustrated, this pretty story of 
the Forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, conveys much useful 
knowledge about the food and the ways of living of the various 
kinds of owl. (2) Does the same for the squirrel, but it has here 
and there traces of that human-sentimental attitude, absent 
altogether from (1), which so often mars the animal story. 


The Year's Work in English Studies. Vol. VI.1925. Edited for 
the English Association by F. S. Boas and C. H. HERFORD. 
(7s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

This enterprise, begun by the late Sir Sidney Lee, is one of the 
most valuable services rendered by the English Association, and 
much gratitude is due to the distinguished scholars who, year 
after year, contribute, without any remuneration, careful 
analyses and reviews of all important critical works that bear 
upon the English language and literature. The volume is not 
merely learned; it is also remarkably readable. Sir E. K. 
Chambers, Dr. A. W. Reed, Prof. Grierson, Prof. Edith Morley, 
and Mr. H. V. Routh are among the contributors. 


(1) The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. By CHARLES 
DickENS. Abridged and Edited by CHRISTINA F. Knox. 

(1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 
(2) Peg Woffington. By CHARLES READE. (1s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 
Mrs. Knox has achieved the difficult task of presenting 
“ Nicholas Nickleby ” (1) in a continuous narrative of 183 pages 
without mutilating the sentences of the original or greatly 
impairing its gusto. ‘‘ Peg Woftington ” (2) is the first, but also 
one of the best, of Charles Reade’s novels. It should not fall 
into oblivion, and a cheap reprint in clear type is very welcome. 


The Story of Fanny Burney : Being an Introduction to the Diary 
and Letters of Madame d’Arblay. By MURIEL MASEFIELD 
(Mrs. C. Masefield). (5s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Neither “ Evelina ’’ nor ‘‘ The Diary and Letters of Madame 
d’Arblay ” might be thought to require an “ introduction,” 
being so attractive in themselves. But they do not get in these 
days all the readers they deserve, and if this “ introduction ” 
will win them some more, it is to be welcomed. In any case, 
there is always room for a fresh book on a member of Dr. 

Johnson’s circle when it is written as lightly and gracefully as 

this. Moreover it is beautifully produced and well illustrated. 


Composition for Upper Classes. By E. J. S. Lay and ELLA Bray. 
(2s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

Intended for the upper classes of elementary schools, but 
quite suitable for continuation schools and the junior classes 
of secondary schools. It contains some very useful lists of 
Latin roots, words differently accented, words frequently mis- 
pronounced, words commonly confused, synonyms, &c. 


An Introduction to Byron. Edited by G. N. Pocock. 
net. Dent.) 

Kinglake’s Eothen. Edited by H. G. Situ. (1s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Adventures Among Birds. By W. H. Hupson. (1s. 4d. net. 
Dent.) 

Admission to the ‘‘ Kings’ Treasuries Series ” stamps a book 
as at once of classic eminence and wide popularity, and that 
standard is certainly attained by these volumes. ‘‘ Eothen”’ 
is a perennial favourite, and the present editor directs attention 
to its salient features. There is some cross-division in Mr. 
Pocock’s Byron: “ Lord Byron the Poet” would surely apply 
to other sections as well as to the one that bears that heading. 
Avoidance of what some would deem the reprehensible is 
perhaps the only valid excuse for omitting quotations from 
“ The Vision of Judgment ” in illustration of the poet’s satire. 
The subjects of these two volumes are probably better known 
than the delightful ‘‘ Adventures among Birds,” by W. H. 
Hudson, the ornithologist. His “ adventures‘ are totallv 
unlike those of the sportsman and “ the private collector,” 
both of whom the author unweariedly denounces; but they 
were met with during long and patient observation of birds 
and their habits as disclosed in silent, remote places and often 
at uncanny hours. His book does not, indeed, give us the dis- 
tilled quintessence of verse, but the writer is poet as well as 
naturalist. Lovers of Gilbert White and Izaak Walton will 
find in W. H. Hudson a good third, a remark which gives a 
true estimate of the character and quality of his book. 


(1) Delphos : the Future of International Language. By E. SYLVIA 
PANKHURST. (28. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

(2) Socrates or the Emancipation of Mankind. By H. F. CARLILL. 
(2s. Od. net. Kegan Paul.) 

(3) Lars Porsena, or The Future of Swearing and Improper 
Language. By R. Graves. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

(4) Stentor, or the Press of To-day and To-morrow. By D. 
OcKHAM. (28. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

(5) Rusticus, or The Future of the Countryside. By M. S. BRIGGS. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

(6) Apella, or The Future of the Jews. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

(7) The Dance of Civa : Life’s Unity and Rhythm. By Cor tem. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

At this late hour of the world’s history no projector of a new 
scrics would easily establish a claim to have supplied “ a long- 
felt want.” Perhaps no one consciously wanted the series 
entitled “‘ To-day and To-morrow ” till its ingenious promoters 
devised it. Be that as it may, success was immediate ; but 
even more remarkable than that first success is the fertility in 
ideas shown in the choice of subjects for the later volumes which 
have followed in such rapid succession. Of the newest additions 
“ Detphos ” (1) claims special notice as a survey of modern 
attempts at an international language; ‘Stentor ’’ (4) for its 
exposure of the forces that tend to corrupt and degrade jourma- 
lism ; ‘* Rusticus ” (5) for a clear diagnosis of the disease of the 
countryside and suggestions towards its recovery ; and “ Apella ” 
(6) as a fascinating study of the future of Judaism. 


The Lives of John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Richard Hooker, 
Georee Herbert, and Robert Sanderson. By Izaak WALTON. 
(Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 

The anecdotes of Hooker’s meek behaviour under domestic 
trials to which his Xanthippe subjected him, sometimes given 
in text-books perhaps to counteract the ponderousness in- 
separable from notices of the “ Ecclesiastical Polity,’’ have 
probably gone far to convey the charm associated with the 
author of “ The Compleat Angler.” Walton's naturalness, his 
genius for anecdote, his chatty, if sometimes inaccurate, telling 
of incidents in his'“ Lives,” make him one of our best bio- 
graphers. This new issue of the “ Lives” is thus a specially 
welcome addition to ‘ The World’s Classics.” Prof. Saintsburv 
contributes an acceptable introduction, characteristic alike for 
its learning, insight, and style. 


(1s. 4d: 


By a Quarterly Reviewer. 
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Sister Carrie. By T. DREISER. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

It is strange to reflect that the force of public opinion com- 
pelled the withdrawal of this book from circulation upon its 
first publication in America, and that only an abridged edition 
appeared in this country. To the modern mind the story appears 
restrained in treatment, and unlikely to offend even the most 
susceptible temperament. In this respect it differs considerably 
from the author’s “ An American Tragedy,” recently published. 
Carrie Meeber, young, inexperienced and attractive, arrives in 
Chicago in search of work. Like Clyde Griffiths in “ An American 
Tragedy,” she craves fine clothes and social status, but finds 
that these are unobtainable through the daily grind of manual 
labour. There follows an alliance with a travelling salesman, 
and later with a prosperous saloon manager. The account of the 
moral and physical deterioration of Hurstwood, the saloon 
manager, after he is deprived of fortune and position, and later 
deserted by Carrie, is a masterpiece of description, and displays 
Dreiser’s powers of intense, poignant writing at their utmost. 
Dreiser’s world is not an attractive one. His characters are 
neither noble nor inspiring; they are moved by no heroic 
impulses. The achievement of material pleasures and the satis- 
faction of physical desires are to them the be all and end all of 
existence. Their one great merit, however, is that they live. 
“Sister Carrie ’’ is better written and more compactly con- 
structed than “ An American Tragedy,” and will, we think, not 
disappoint those readers who appreciated the remarkable powers 
of the latter book. 


A First Book of Historical Novelists. Edited by W. MACPHERSON. 
(2s. 6d. Bell.) 

The author has made commendable efforts to produce a book 
which shall interest pupils of 12 to 14 in the work of historical 
novelists. Abridgments are not generally tolerable, but there 
is much to be said for these extracts from the works of Lord 
Lytton and Harrison Ainsworth. In the first case, ‘‘ Harold ” 
and ‘‘ The Last of the Barons’’ have been chosen, and in the 
second, ‘‘ Windsor Castle,” “ The Tower of London,” ‘‘ The Star 
Chamber,” and ‘‘ Old St. Paul’s.” Thus the book forms a com- 
panion to the history lessons. The thread of each novel is given 
and oral and written exercises are included. 


1. The Field Readers. By W. T. F1ELD. Book I (Cloth, od. ; 
Paper, 6d.). Book II (Cloth, 11d. ; Paper, 8d.). Book III 


(Cloth, 1s.; Paper, 9d.). Book IV (Cloth, 1s. td.; Paper, 
Book VI 


1od.). Book V (Cloth, 1s. 3d.; Paper, Is.). 
(Cloth, 1s. 4d.; Paper, 1s. 1d.). Teachers’ Manual. (2s. 
Ginn.) 

2. Blackie’s English-Study Readers. (First Reader, 1s. 6d. Second 


Reader, 2s. Blackie.) 

(1) These are on somewhat the same lines as the now widely- 
known Beacon Readers, published by the same firm, and may 
be used independently, or, all the reading matter being new, as 
supplementary to the latter series. The aim constantly kept in 
view is to ensure intelligent and rapid reading, and, from the 
beginning, the sentences are short enough for children to be 
expected to take them in and read them as wholes, while the 
horizontal cardboard ‘‘ markers,” recommended on page 20 of 
the Teachers’ Manual, should discourage the habit of pointing 
at each individual word. All infant teachers would do well to 
sample this promising new series. (2) Provided with questions 
and exercises at the end of each lesson, and with some pages of 
phonetically arranged ‘“* Word Studies ” to complete the volumes, 
these well-printed Readers, with their pretty covers, deserve a 
wide success. Many of the illustrations, particularly those by 
Florence Harrison, are very attractive. 


1. Cousin Timothy: a Story of Cavalier and Roundhead. By 
MARGARET B. REED. (28. 3d. Arnold.) 

2. The Middle Country : a Chinese Boy's Adventures in his Own 
Land. By Otivia Price. (2s. Harrap.) 

(1) Though nowhere very thrilling, unless, perhaps, when the 
hero descends by way of the cliff into the besieged castle, the 
interest of this story of Cavalier and Roundhead is nevertheless 
well kept up, and the author is careful to maintain an even 
balance between the points of view of the opposing parties. 
(2) Has the same note of tolerance and sympathy. The hero, a 
boy of 10, belongs to a poor family in the country where he 
shares the daily: labours of the household. Then, adopted by a 
rich uncle, he goes to live in a city, takes part in many festivals, 
including that of his own betrothal, and visits some of the 
famous monuments of China. This change of scene enables the 
writer to describe customs and ways of living in both town and 
country—altogether a pleasant means of making children ac- 
quainted with the geography and history of a foreign land. 


Fables from Aesop and Others. (10d. Blackie.) 

The language of this translation, made by an Englishman of 
the seventeenth century, is a delight—colloquial, but how terse, 
neat and vigorous! The morals of the fables are omitted, which 
will not be accounted a loss by youthful, if, indeed, by any 
readers. 

The Heart of Emerson's Journals. Edited by B. PERRY. (7s. 6d. 
net. Constable). 

The lover of Emerson will resort to the full ten-volume edition 
of his “ Journals,” which appeared in 1909-14. For those whose 
time or interest is limited, this volume of selections may well 
prove a treasure. Many readers who are not attracted by the 
style of the finished ‘‘ Essays,’’ or who miss in them the sustained 
reasoning that they expected, will gain satisfaction from the 
freshness and charm of the original jottings that preceded the 
“ Essays.” It is always possible to find fault with selections and 
anthologies, but in this instance the editor has surely performed 
his task well. 


Musa: Son of Egypt. By Mary ENTWISTLE. (28. 


House Press.) 
This is an attractive little story for children at home or in 


Sunday school, and is charmingly illustrated. 


The Man-Eaters of Tsavo. By Lt.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON. 
Abridged Edition. (2s. Macmillan.) 

In forty-one lessons is given a series of hair-raising adventures 
with lions, which the author underwent in 1898, while surveying 
for a section of the Uganda railway. The subject matter and the 
style of the author, to say nothing of the illustrations, are bound 
to prove attractive to young folks; and teachers will value 
the suggestive exercises that follow each section. 


Adapted from J. 
By MARGARET N. 


Edinburgh 


Fenimore 


The Adventures of Deerslayer. 
HAIGHT. 


Cooper’s “‘ Deerslayer.” 
(1s. gd. Harrap.) 

The Diary of Mr. Pepys. Abridged and Edited by H. A. TREBLE. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Companionable Books. Series I. (2s. 6d. 
net. Chatto & Windus.) 

Women of the Classics. By Mary E. STURGEON. New Edition. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

In the Days of the Guilds. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 
Graduated Exercises in English Grammar and Composition. 
E. M. PaLseER and R. T. Lewis. (1s. Harrap.) 
Junior Test Papers in English: For the Use of Pupils Preparing 
for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, College of Preceptors, and Similar Examina- 


By Prof. G. GORDON. 


New Edition. 
By 


By L. LAMPREY. 


tions in the Junior Grade. By F. W. RoBINsoN. (Is. 3d. 
Pitman.) 
Rob Roy. By Sir WALTER ScorTtT. (2s. Blackie.) 


School Certificate Composition: Containing the Essentials of 
English Composition. By A. E. RoBERTS. (18. 6d. Russell.) 

Spelling Preparation for Middle Forms. By A. A. HUGHES. 
(1s. Longmans.) 

Dictation for Middle Forms. By A. A. HUGHES. (2s. Longmans.) 

Tales from Dickens. Selected by J. WALKER MCSPADDEN. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The Phrase Readers for Infants and Juniors. 
and E. Mary Jones. Books I, II, and III. 
Macmillan.) 


By Ep. J. S. Lay 
(1s. 6d. each. 


Out in the Glare: A Cricket Story. By G. A. TERRILL. (28. 6d. 
net. Chambers.) 
Reading and Thinking. Edited by Dr. R. Wilson. Book IV. 


(2s. 3d. Nelson.) 

Old Celtic Tales. By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON. 

Jane Eyre. By CHARLOTTE BrRonTé. (5s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

Gerard and Margaret. Taken from the Novel entitled “ The 
Cloister and The Hearth.” By C. READE. (18s. Nelson.) 

Dotheboys Hall. Taken from the Novel entitled ‘‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” By C. DicKENS. (1s. Nelson.) 

Amyas and Ayacanora. Taken from the Novel entitled “ West- 
ward Ho!’’ By C. KINGSLEY. (18. Nelson.) 

A Book of Ruskin. Compiled and Edited by E. M. HEWETSON. 
(1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

The Defence of Ely. Taken from the Novel entitled “ Hereward 
the Wake.” By C. KINGSLEY. (1s. Nelson.) 

Tourney and Siege. Taken from the Novel entitled “ Ivanhoe.” 
By Sir W. Scott. (1s. Nelson.) 

The Wellers. Taken from the Novel entitled “ The Pickwick 
Papers.” By C. Dickens. (1s. Nelson.) 

The Fables of Aesop. Selected, Told Anew, and their History 
Traced by J. Jacoss. (5s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 
New York: 
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Pattern Poetry. Part III. A Book of Longer Poems from 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER to FRANCIS THOMPSON. Compiled by 
R. Wilson. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

This is a selection of longer poems, from Chaucer's “ Pro- 
logue ” to “ The Hound of Heaven.” All the poems are first- 
rate, but some of the comments are trivial. The suggestion that 
a parody of the “ Scholar Gipsy ” stanza would “ not be par- 
ticularly objectionable ” is superfluous and infelicitous. 


The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Poems and Miscellantes. (3s. od. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

It must be admitted that Poe’s poetry is best read in a small 
selection. But at his rare best he raises such hopes that it is not 
strange if admirers seek out what they can find of his work. 
Much of the rescued material, whether prose or verse, is but 
pitiful stuff, and the reprinting of it can only be justified by the 
light it throws on Poe's character and talents for those who 
have become interested in him. 


A Handefull of Pleasant Delites. By C. RoBinson and DIVERS 
OrHERS. Edited by Dr. A. KERSHAW. (7s. 6d. net. Werner 
Laurie.) 

This is an attractive reprint of an old song book of 1584 of 
which only one original is known. The contents include ‘‘ Lady 
Greensleeves,” and ‘‘ A Nosegaie alwaies sweet ” with its sug- 
gestion of Ophelia and her flowers. 


The Bookman Treasury of Living Poets. Edited by St. J. ADCOCK. 
School Edition. Parts I and II. (3s. 6d. each. University 
of London Press.) 


The recognition with which the first edition of this anthology ' 


met has led to the issue of one for schools. The contents include 
the most notable contemporary poets (many of them well 
known as novelists) of the British Empire. American poets are 
not included, mainly, one may suppose, for want of space. 
Even as it is, the matter has had to be distributed over two 
volumes. For school purposes this is unfortunate; for, unless 
both parts are used (and that is expensive), one’s predilections 
have to be confined to poets whose names occur in the first 
or in the second part of the alphabetically arranged list. 
A high-toned and stimulating introduction is given in the first 
part and repeated in the second, and useful particulars 
regarding some of the writers preface the well-chosen selections 
from their works. 


Virgil's Secret and Other Plays. 
net. Arnold.) 

Two at least of the author’s other works—the Poems of 
Catullus and the Odes of Horace done into English verse— 
may have prepared the reader for this volume of plays. Catullus, 
Horace, and Virgil; Caesar, Augustus, and Maecenas ; Marcellus 
and Octavia, are the chief personae. The several pieces can 
scarcely all be called ‘‘ plays’’; rather, some of them are 
dialogues which recall Landor’s “ Imaginary Conversations.” 
Scene VI in “ Virgil and Augustus,” for instance, is no scene 
at all, but an annotation. ‘‘ Horace and Augustus ” is mainly 
narrative and dialogue. On the other hand, many passages are 
nobly dramatic. ‘’ Virgil’s Secret” was the unexpressed com- 
pact between the bereft Octavia and the poet, due to the profound 
impression made upon her by the lines in Book A eneid, VI commem- 
orative of her son. Horace, too, had a similar secret which even 
Maecenas failed to induce him to disclose. Classical students 
will appreciate the many allusions and graceful translations 
appropriately introduced. The general reader cannot fail to 
enjoy the living interest with which the social life of Augustan 
Rome is portrayed. The great statemen, warriors, poets afe 
here not names but men. 


By H. MACNAGHTEN. (5s. 


The Poems of Willtam Canton. (5s. net. Harrap.) 


Readers of The Glasgow Herald and The Contemporary Review 
in the closing decades of the nineteenth century must know well 
the pen, if not the name, of William Canton, who shared in the 
editorial work of these journals for many years. But he was 
poet as well as journalist, and his poems appeared from time 
to time in magazines or in book form. Huxley, Max Müller, 
and Pater were quick to recognize the originality and technical 
merit of these productions, and admired the skill with which 
he gave expression to scientific, classical, and primeval subjects. 
Though far too original to be an imitator of other poets, Canton 
had a strong assimilative faculty, so that his work often recalls 
that of Arnold, Tennyson, Wordsworth, or Swinburne. Here are 
rhythm, melody, striking description ; but there is more—deep 
thought broods over “ the ancient mysteries of life and death.” 
Some of his most beautiful and poignant poems are on children, 
and these alone would entitle him to a place in the affections of 
all true lovers of poetry. 
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A Milton Handbook. 
Bell.) 

Prof. Hanford, of the University of Michigan, who has already 
published various studies of special aspects of Milton’s works, 
provides in this volume such a handbook of the poet's entire 
literary activity as other writers have supplied to students of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare. He seeks to put within reasonable 
compass the conclusions reached by investigators from the 
seventeenth century to the present day. The shorter poems, 
the prose works, the epics, and the drama are the lines followed ; 
admirable analyses of the various works are given; and the 
scholarly and unbiassed opinions expressed are buttressed with 
references to authorities, of whom a brief list is appended. The 
pages devoted to Milton’s style, fame and influence, and 
‘spiritual biography ” are of much interest and value. 


The Glen Is Mine: a Comedy in Three Acts. The Lifting: a 
Playin Three Acts. By J. BRANDANE. (3s. 6d. net. each. 
Constable.) 

These plays, recently staged in Glasgow, are now produced in 
book form ; and amateur dramatic societies might well add them 
to their repertoire. The one is a comedy, the other ends tragically, 
and in each the plot is worked out with much skill. The topic 
of the first is modern, that of the second belongs to the time of 
the ‘‘ Forty-Five.’’ The chief personsin each have many of the well- 
known characteristics of Scottish Highlanders, and there is an 
admixture in the first play of Lowlanders. Exciting incidents are 
frequent and quiet humour abounds. In short, these plays are 
good to read and must be good to see, which cannot be said of 
all plays. 

Christopher Marlowe. 
Methuen.) 

This unpretentious study of Marlowe is full of poetic beauty 
and of a delicate sympathy with its subject, for which we are 
prepared by the singularly apt quotations from Lucretius and 
Philippe Desportes set at the beginning. Miss Ellis-Fermor 
has conceived of Marlowe as the English Lucretius, not making 
the universal appeal of Shakespeare, but speaking with a voice 
that ‘‘ will be heard in times of doubt and confusion, of dis- 
illusionment and corruption,” and therefore presumably 
speaking with special force to our own day. Though Marlowe's 
“ mighty line” has never lacked admirers, her thoughtful 
analysis of the dramas brings out deeper significances than the 
poet has been commonly credited with. 


Herrick. William Blake. Milton. 
net each. Blackie.) 

Messrs. Blackie are to be congratulated on this most attractive 
edition. The books are of a size to be companionable out of doors 
as well as in, and leave nothing to be desired in format, while 
their price is an additional advantage. 


Hither and Thither. By BARBARA E. TopD. (2s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

This is a new volume of what may be considered a series 
published by Messrs. Harrap of “ Lilts for Little People,’’ the 
title of one of them. To the little girl gifted with imagination, 
“all the world is fairyland ” ; and, if similarly gifted, the little 
lad of six, too small as a playmate for older brothers and sisters, 
can “ play his games inside his head.” Twelve of these dainty 
pieces are reprints from Punch, and publishers of accredited 
standing have granted permission for the reproduction of others. 
The volume is thus not quite a new venture. Heads of infant 
departments, often at their wits’ end, as exhibition day draws 
near, for something fresh and taking, should find here not a 
little to meet their requirements and to please alike tiny reciters 
and fond parents. 


The Queen's Treasures Book of Verse. 
(zs. 4d. Bell.) 

In these days of many anthologies, this is a particularly 
delightful collection for boys and girls of 14 to 16 years. The 
150 poems which it includes have been chosen with an unerring 
instinct for such as make an immediate appeal to youth, while not 
failing to satisfy the more mature reader. 


The Matriculation Shakespeare. Macbeth. Edited by G. E. 
HoLLINGWoRTH and S. E.GoGGin. (Cloth, 2s. Paper, 1s 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Sheridan. The Rivals. Edited by W. H. Low and A. S. COLLINS. 
(1s. 3d. University Tutorial Press.) i 

Don Juan. By Lorp Byron. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Prof. F. H. RISTINE. (5s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Selections from Whitman. Edited by Zapa THORNSBURGH. 
(2s. New York: Macmillan.) 

Shakespeare's Pronunciation. A Transcription of Twelfth Night, 
Act 1, Sc. V. By F. G. BLANDFORD. (Is. net. Heffer.) 


By Prof. J. H. HaANpForD. (6s. net. 


By U. M. ELLis-FERMOR. (6s. net. 


Byron. Poems. (1s. 6d. 


Edited by J. COMPTON. 
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The Problems of Peace: Lectures Delivered at the Geneva 
Institute of International Relations at the Palais des 
Nations, August, 1926, together with Appendices Containing 
i of Discussions. (10s. 6d. net. Oxford University 

ess. 

The Geneva Institute of International Relations, of which 
this is the first of a projected annual series of publications, 
began as a Summer School of the British League of Nations 
Union. The members of the Institute are now chiefly British 
and American, but an effort is to be made to extend the basis of 
membership. Every one of these lectures and discussions will 
prove valuable to the reader who is interested in the cause for 
which the League of Nations stands, and some of them, e.g., 
Mr. Zimmern’s address on “ The Development of the Inter- 
national Mind,” and Mr. Garnett’s on “ The Psychology of 
Patriotism,” are of direct interest to teachers. We warmly 
recommend the book to the attention of our readers. 


England under the Tudors and Stuarts. By K. Feiling. (2s. 
Williams and Norgate.) 
A History of England. By D. SoMERVELL. (6d. Benn.) 
Each of these volumes belongs to a great and popular series 
of handbooks. Mr. Keith Feiling’s ‘‘ England under the Tudors 
and Stuarts’ is the latest addition to the Home University 
Library. It is a brilliant and illuminating piece of writing, 
admirably maintaining the high standard of Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate’s collection. Mr. Somervell’s little manual inaugurates 
Messrs. Benn’s marvellous Sixpenny Library. In some 24,000 
words a clear and vigorous sketch of the whole course of English 
History is presented. A better introduction to the subject 
could scarcely be conceived. 


The Life of Gladstone. By J. Morey. Popular Edition, 
Abridged. By C. F. G. MASTERMAN. (58. net. Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

With great skill Mr. C. F. G. Masterman has done what Lord 
Morley himself at one time contemplated and indeed actually 
began. He has abridged into a single handy and inexpensive 
volume the essential parts of the three large tomes which con- 
stitute Lord Morley’s classic biography of Gladstone. Further, 
he has contributed a valuable preface of twenty pages in which 
he estimates the significance of Gladstone’s life, and indicates 
the characteristics of Morley’s treatment of it. This book should 
have a wide circulation among students of Victorian history. 


The Growth of Europe Through the Dark Ages, A.D. 401-1100: 
a Brief Narrative of Evolution from Tribal to National Status. 
By General Sir E. Barrow. (Iros. 6d. net. Witherby.) 
Medieval History. By M. R. DacomsBe. (World History 
Series—Vol. II. Edited by Dr. E. BARKER.) 
General Sir Edmund Barrow has evidently become interested 
in the Middle Ages through reading Gibbon, Bryce, Hodgkin, 
and other English writers. He has attempted to give a summary 
of the information which they contain, because he thinks, on 
one hand, that it has been neglected and forgotten, and, on the 
other hand, that it would, if known, be useful to politicians. In 
both his suppositions he is mistaken. Medieval history has 
little present-day political value. Moreover, its study is no 
longer neglected, as the syllabuses of all school and university 
examinations amply prove. Sir Edward apparently is unac- 
quainted with the numerous and excellent text-books which are 
now available, e.g., Previté-Orton, Thorndike, Davis, Myers, 
Webster, Robinson. If he had known of them, he would probably 
have refrained from adding this work to their number; for it 
is strikingly inferior to most of them both in style and in arrange- 
ment. It shows no real grasp of the theme. Although much less 
detailed Miss Dacombe’s volume is immeasurably better and 
more interesting. 


The Indecisiveness of Modern War ard Other Essays. By Prof. 
J. H. Rosg. (10s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Dr. Holland Rose has collected within the covers of this 
>xcellently printed and well-bound volume eleven papers read 
vefore learned societies, or articles, contributed to popular 
Magazines. Dr. Rose always writes with grace and lucidity, 
ind he usually illuminates the themes of which he treats. The 
»est of these essays deal with the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
ra, and fortunately they extend to more than half the book. 
The least satisfactory are the two which give their title to the 
ollection. Dr. Rose seems to confuse war with battles. In the 
sreat War comparatively few battles were decisive victories or 
efeats; nevertheless, the issue of the War itself was one of the 
nost emphatic that history records. 


A History of Europe, 1871-1920: Supplement to the Student's 
Modern Europe. By D. B. Horn. (4s. 6d. Murray.) 

Lodge's ‘‘ Modern Europe ” has for more than a generation 
been the standard introduction to the study of Western history 
during the four centuries A.D. 1453-1878. The present work, 
written by a distinguished pupil of Sir Richard Lodge, and 
under the guidance of the master, carries on the story to 1920. 
It is a capable and even brilliant piece of writing. Its four long 
chapters treat respectively of the ascendancy of Germany ; 
the Schism of Europe into Triple Alliance and Triple Entente ; 
the Great War; and the Post-War Settlement. 


History of England, 1688-1815. By E. M. Wronc. (2s. Williams 
& Norgate.) 

Mr. Wrong’s little volume on England in the eighteenth 
century is a worthy sequel to Mr. Keith Feiling’s brilliant sketch 
of the Tudor and Stuart periods. It exactly covers the era of the 
so-called ‘‘ Second Hundred Years’ War ” with France, which 
was also the era during which the first British Empire was lost 
and the second British Empire founded. Mr. Wrong, as the son 
of the great Canadian historian, and himself a highly trained 
scholar, is peculiarly well fitted to deal with this period, and he 
has written a fascinating and illuminating book. It is a most 
welcome addition to the valuable Home University Library. 


History Stories for Little Folk. By MARJORIE BEVAN. (18. 10d. 
Sampson Low.) 

The Stuart Period. By T. Bevan. (2s. 3d. Sampson Low.) 

From Waterloo to the Present Day. By T. Bevan. (2s. 6d. 
Sampson Low.) 

The Story of British Trade and Commerce: An Historical Account 
of Britain's Growth and Greatness from the Industrial and 
Commercial Aspect. By H. Court and L. Court. (2s. 6d. 
Sampson Low.) 

These four volumes all belong to the useful Tabard Series of 
Handbooks of English History. They are written in simple and 
interesting style, yet at the same time they are systematic and 
informative. They are copiously illustrated, although too many 
of the illustrations are imaginary and of little educational value. 
The stories in the first volume are excellently told. The surveys 
of history in the second and third are careful and judicious. 
The sketch of economic development given in the fourth is as 
good an introduction to the study of British trade and.commerce 
as could be desired. 


The Romance of the Cotton Industry in England. By L. S. Woop 
and Dr. A. WILMORE. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) . 
This is a delightful book. The term “ romance,” which might 
appear to be inappropriate when applied to a textile industry, 
is amply justified by the engrossing story which Mr. Wood and 
Dr. Wilmore tell. They give a sketch of much more than the 
history of cotton. They describe from a commanding point of 
view the whole course of the Industrial Revolution in England. 
Numerous illustrations from authentic models make the story 
of the development of the arts of spinning and weaving lumin- 
ously clear. This is more than a text-book, it is a classic. 


Navies and Nations: A Review of Naval Developments since the 
Great War. By H. C. BYWATER. (128. net. Constable.) 

Mr. Bywater made a name for himself some years ago by his 
remarkable books on the command of the Pacific Ocean. In the 
present volume he attempts a more general survey of naval 
problems as they present themselves after the elimination of 
Germany as a sea-power. He writes well, clearly, and vigorously. 
His array of facts and figures is such as to demand respectful 
consideration for his views. Nevertheless his conclusions will 
not be pleasant reading for Britons who still hope that their 
country may rule the waves. He thinks that in any race for naval 
armaments Britain is bound to be outdistanced by her rivals, 
and in particular by America. He condemns the establishment 
of the Singapore base as an unnecessary irritation to: Japan. 
He strongly advocates a policy of naval restriction along the 
lines of the Washington Agreement of 1922. This book is an 
important one for all students of high politics. 


A History of the Ancient World. By Prof. M. ROSTOVTZEFF. 
Vol. II. Rome. Translated from the Russian by J. D. DUFF. 
(21s. net. Clarendon Press.) l 

The Story of Ancient Babylonia and Assyria. The Story of Ancient 
Egypt. By D. A. MAackKkexzIE. (18. 3d. each. Blackie.) 

The Old World Story for Young Readers. By H. G. HUTCHINSON. 
(2s. 6d. Murray.) 

Europe in the Nineteenth Century (1789-1914). By Prof. A. J. 
Grant and Dr. H. TEMPERLEY. (128. 6d. net. Longmans.) 
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Espana. By Prof. A. MARINONI. (5s. New York; Macmillan.) 

Here is ambition. Within a bare one hundred and twenty 
pages an attempt is made to give a picture of Spain. There are 
chapters on geography, agriculture and commerce, constitution, 
history, topography, language, literature, music, art and 
Spanish-America. Yet, so skilful is the presentation that one 
is not conscious of the sketch but grateful for the picture. The 
illustrations are not the least attractive feature of the book. 
Reproductions of the works of Murillo, Sorolla, Goya, Zurbarán 
and Velasquez as well as pictures of notable monuments of 
Spanish art are abundant. This is a book for the bookshelf in 
our Class-room. 


Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier. Comédie par EMILE AUGIER et 
JULES SANDEAU, (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

This is the third volume of Dent’s “ Treasuries of French 
Literature,” published under Mr. Ripman’s editorship. The 
excellent introduction in French gives an idea of the authors’ 
lives and of their works, and shows clearly what they owe to the 
influence of Molière. The analysis of the chief characters in the 
play is especially interesting. 

Tartarin de Tarascon. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. (18. gd. Dent.) 

This is an old favourite published in a very attractive form, 
with suitable illustrations. There is also a French-English 
vocabulary, printed on perforated pages, which can be removed 
without damaging the appearance of the book. The explanatory 
foot-notes are clear and good, and will be of great help to the 
student. The addition of an interesting questionnaire should 
prove of great value. 


Les Mille et un Matins : 25 Contes et Nouvelles d'’ Auteurs Con- 
temporains. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

These twenty-five stories, all by modern authors, first appeared 
as “ feuilletons ” in Le Matin. They are, on the whole, suitable 
reading for pupils in the upper forms of secondary schools. The 
notes are clear and the French-English vocabulary sufficient for 
its purpose. 

L’Avare. By Mo.iéreE. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

The attractive binding and good print of this edition of 
Moliére’s “ l'’Avare ” assure the success of the volume. The 
introductory notes on the play will be found most helpful. The 
foot-notes too are very clear. 


Lettres de Mon Moulin. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Selected and 
Edited by J. M. Moore. (2s. Nelson.) M. 
This selection from ‘‘ Lettres de Mon Moulin ” is a volume in 
the ‘‘ Modern Studies ” series of which Prof. Graeme Ritchie is 
the general editor. His name is a sufficient guarantee that the 
texts are well chosen, and the editorial work sound. The 
“ Lettres de Mon Moulin ” are a well-established favourite, and 
all the best-known stories will be found here. Mr. Moore’s 
introduction deals briefly, but adequately, with the book, 
the author and that part of the province to which reference is 
made in the “ Lettres.” The editor has also provided good 
notes (in English) and a vocabulary. There are some good 
illustrations based on photographs taken by Mr. Moore. 


Advanced Tests in German Composition and Grammar. 
H. J. B. WANSTALL. (18. 3d. Harrap.) 

These “ advanced tests ” consist of a few pages of easy sen- 
tences for translation into German, and a number of tests each 
made up of an English passage for translation, some questions 
on grammar, and sentences for translation. The English passages 
in the early part of the book have been translated from various 
German sources ; those in the latter part are taken from English 
authors. At the end of the book there are some difficult English 
sentences for translation. The little book is clearly the work of 
an experienced teacher. The only drawback that some might 
find is the absence of subjects for free composition. 


Stortes by Contemporary French Novelists. Edited with Short 
Critical Study of each Author, Notes and Vocabulary by 
MARION E. Bower. (28. Ginn.) 

The eight stories here collected are by such well-known authors 
as Henry Bordeaux, Georges Duhamel, and Romain Rolland. 
They make good reading, though some of them are a little 
harrowing. Miss Bowler supplies a short account of each author 
and his works, and references to the estimates of literary critics. 
The notes explain most difficulties in the text ; some are on such 
elementary points as to appear superfluous. There is also a 
vocabulary. 


Singers’ French. By May Latrp-BRown. (5s. net. Dent.) 
There are vocalists who shrink from singing French songs 
because of weak knowledge of the language, and others who sing 


By 


them with very faulty diction. Miss Laird-Brown is a distin- 
guished teacher of singing in New York, who has long made 
good use of phonetics in her work. She has divided her book on 
“ Singers’ French ” into two sections, one dealing with the 
sounds, the other with the grammar of the French language. 
By choosing her copious examples from well-known French songs 
and opera librettos, she at the same time extends the vocabulary 
of the learner in an eminently useful way. Miss Laird-Brown 
may justly claim that “ students who follow this course con- 
scientiously under guidance of a competent teacher acquire not 
only an acceptable singing diction, but also sufficient under- 
standing of the construction and idioms of the language to enable 
them to read the songs of the average repertoire.” 


Das Holzknechthaus ; Das Felsenbildnis. Novellen von P. 
ROSEGGER. Prepared by A. W. WALKER. (Is. 9d. Dent.) 
The stories of Peter Rosegger, the famous Austrian novelist, 
are not as well known in this country as they deserve to be. 
The two which are here presented are typical studies of peasantry, 
and form a welcome addition to our school reading books. Mr. 
Walker has supplied a few foot-notes, exercises, and a full 
vocabulary. The exercises consist of questions on the subject- 
matter, and tests of the vocabulary and grammar. The text 
has been divided into twenty-one sections, and there are exer- 
cises to each. The little book is clearly and well printed, and 
the book, one of Dent’s “ Treasuries of German Literature,’’ 
has an especially attractive binding. 


Marta y Marta. By Don A. P. Vatpé£s. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by Prof. H. M. 
MARTIN. (5s. Ginn.) M. 

Armando Palacio Valdés is among the greatest of realistic 
writers. Among Spanish realists he is supreme. His style is so 
pure and clear that he is an admirable model for study, so that 
this edition of “ Marta y Maria ” is especially welcome. The 
annotations are particularly good, but the vocabulary is over- 
burdened. For students who can read and appreciate Valdés. 
there is no need for translation of ‘‘ favor,” “ avril,” “ activo,” 

“admirar,” ‘‘ adorable,” “ agosto,” and scores of words of this 


type. 


Anthologie du XVI Siècle Français. 
(2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Students are tempted to neglect the sixteenth and eighteenth 
centuries in French literature, and especially the former, though 
even a slight taste of it is likely to induce a desire for further 
study of it. There are not many handy books available for this 
purpose; and we are therefore grateful to Prof. Ritchie for 
including this volume in Nelson’s ‘‘ Modern Studies ” Series, 
of which he is the general editor. Prof. Plattard in his intro- 
duction discusses the various authors, extracts from whose 
works are contained in the selection, which has been made with 
good judgment. There are no notes, but the glossary supplies 
renderings of the more unusual words. There are some good 
illustrations, mostly from early prints. 


By Prof. J. PLATTARD. 


A Progressive German Reader. 
Pitman.) 

Outlines of French Literature, with Chapters on the History of 
France. By L. J. GARDINER. (7s. 6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

Le Duc Job: Comédie en Quatre Actes et en Prose. 
(2s. Macmillan.) 

Les Merveilles de l'Instinct Chez les Insectes. By J. H. FABRE. 
Prepared by HILDA GOULD. (1s. gd. Dent.) 

La Versification du Français Moderne. By Prof. A. TAVERNEY. 
(2s. net. Heffer.) 

Mon Livre. Cours Moyen. By E. SAXELBY. (28. 6d. Ginn.) 

Selections from Marcel Proust. With Introduction and Notes by 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE, and a Glossary. (18. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Hippolyte Taine. Vie et Opinions de Thomas Graindorge. 
Extraits. Annot¢és par E. J. A. Groves. (gd. Blackie.) 

Spoken French: A Phonetic Manual. By Kr. Nyrop. Trans- 
lated by G. NOEL-ARMFIELD. (78. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

Essentials of German Reviewed. By P. HAGBOLDT. (Ss. net. 
The University of Chicago Press: London: Cambridge 
University Press.) 

French Poetry for Children. 
(1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Le Nez d'un Notaire. By E. ABout. (1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Elementary French Composition. By Prof. L. E. KASTNER and 
J. Marks. (18,9d. Dent.) 


By A. H. WINTER. (2s. 6d. 


By L. Laya. 


Compiled by A. Watson BAIN. 
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Christianity According to St. Paul. By the Rev. Dr. C. A. A. 
ScoTT. (12s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Dr. Anderson Scott’s new book is an important contribution 
to New Testament studies. It deals in an independent and 
thorough manner with some of the most vital issues of contem- 
porary theology. The themes dealt with include St. Paul’s idea 
of Salvation in its various aspects. These include a discussion 
of the Apostle’s relation to the Mystery-Religions, The Sacra- 
ments, Christian Ethical duties, Eschatology, and Christology. 
In the last case, a very interesting section is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the significance of the title ‘‘ Lord’’ (Kyrios) as 
applied to Christ. A short quotation will show what the author's 
view of St. Paul’s essential character is. He says: “Take away 
St. Paul’s knowledge of Christ, and his faith in Christ, and what 
is left is not a cosmopolitan, or an eclectic, or a Hellenist of any 
kind, but a Jew of the noblest type, with a passionate devotion 
to all that was best and purest in the Jewish religion.” Further, 
he points to the “ absence of any serious or sustained attempt 
to relate the new message to the current thought of the Hellenic 
world. Had Paul’s mind been captured by, or even seriously 
influenced by that non-Jewish world of thought, neither his style 
nor his method of argument would be what it is. In his presenta- 
tion of the Gospel he starts from Jewish postulates, assumes the 
validity of the Jewish Scriptures, and operates with Jewish 
argument and illustration.” 


The Mind of Jesus. By L. Howranp. (3s. 6d. Sampson Low.) 

This attractively written volume consists of a series of short 
chapters, made up of studies in the mind and character of Jesus. 
They are arranged under such headings as “ Heretical ” (II), 
“ Radical or Conservative ” (III), ‘‘ Undogmatic ” (V), “ Myster- 
ies and Mysticisms ” (XII), “ Oriental ? ” (XIII), “ The Intel- 
lectuals ’’ (XX), “ Personality” (XXV). The book is interesting, 
suggestive, and eminently readable. 


Uncut Jewels Among Young Men. By R. BRYMER. (3s. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

“ This book,” the author tells us, ‘‘ is founded on facts. The 
narratives are true. They are the outcome of many years spent 
in voluntary, and, for the most part, independent labour in the 
interests of the welfare of Youth.” They consist of a series of 
twelve sketches of various types of young people. The volume 
will be of interest and profit to those who are engaged in work 
among boys and young men. 


The Christian Mission in Africa; a Study Based on the Work 
of the International Conference at Le Zoute, Belgium, September 
14 lo 21, 1926. By E. W. SmitTH. (3s. 6d. met. The 
International Missionary Council.) 

This striking and valuable volume is an important contribution 
to the subject with which it deals. It is not in the least planned 
on conventional lines. The whole subject of Missions in Africa 
is here dealt with in relation to the problems that beset the 
economic and moral and cultural development of that continent. 
The book is no mere record of speeches and resolutions, but gives 
a personal impression and summing up of the whole discussions. 
Its range may be gathered from some of the subjects of its 
chapters, which include discussions of “ The New Africa ” (I), 
‘* Facing the Facts ” (III), ‘‘ The African Church ” (VI), ‘* Educa- 
tion ” (VII), “ Towards a Healthy Africa ” (VIII), “ Land and 
Labour in Africa ” (IX), “ Co-operation in and for Africa ” (X), 
“ What it all means to us ” (XI). A number of special papers 
and specches are also included in the volume. 


The Franciscans in England, 1224-1538. By E. HUTTON. 
(7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Mr. Hutton, in this timely volume, traces the rise, progress, 
and decline of the Franciscan Order in England, down to the 
suppression in 1538-9. The story is told in eighteen scholarly 
chapters, which are of absorbing interest, and which bring 
vividly before us not only the fortunes of the Order, as it 
developed, but also pictures of the outstanding personalities 
connected with it—Alexander of Hales, Adam de Marisco, 
Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, and William of Ockham. There is 
a good chapter on the Black Death and its effects. Mr. Hutton 
freely and skilfully quotes original authorities. 


The Apocrypha; The Revised Version, with the Revised Marginal 
References. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
This edition of the Revised Apocrypha is distinguished from 
all previous editions by having the verses printed separately, 
and notin paragraph-form. It is a boon to have the references 
clearly indicated. Thetypeis bold and clear. We could, however, 
have wished the price had been somewhat cheaper. 


Elementary Christianity. By Dr. C. ALINGTON. (2s. 6d. net. 
Longmans.) 

A little book which will be found useful by the ordinary 
educated lay reader who wishes to have a clear statement, 
involving no presuppositions as to technical theological equip- 
ment, of the claims of Christianity as a whole. Its most important 
aspects are set forth in a series of readable chapters which deal 
with (1) Our Belief about God: (2) the Divinity of Christ: 
and (3) the Obstacles to the Acceptance of the Christian View. 


The Reverend Richard Baxter Under the Cross (1662-1691). 
By Dr. F. J. Powicke. (15s. net. Cape.) 

In this valuable study Dr. Powicke completes his survey of 
Baxter’s life. It deals, of course, with a strenuous period and 
highly controversial matters. But, though the author does not 
hesitate to take sides, he brings out in a very illuminating way 
the facts and the issues. The book is thoroughly well docu- 
mented. 


The Korân. Translated into English from the Original Arabic 
by G. SALE, with Explanatory Notes from the most approved 
Commentators. (2s. 6d. net. cloth; 4s. net antique; 5s. 
net leather. Warne.) 

This new edition of an old classic will be welcomed by all who 
are interested in the Islamic world, and, in fact, by all who take 
an intelligent interest in the religious problems of the world 
to-day. Sir Edward Denison Ross has written a short and 
scholarly introduction. 


Book Referred to in the Prayer Book Measure, 1927 (The Deposited 
Book). (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Eucharist and Sacrifice. By Prof. F. C. Burkitt. (6d. net. 
Heffer.) 

The Invocation of the Holy Spirit in the Prayer of Consecration. 
By J. W. HunkIn. (1s. net. Heffer.) 

It is impossible to comment here in detail on the changes 
embodied in the revised Prayer Book. We can only record our 
opinion that on the whole the revision has been done extraordi- 
narily well. It reflects the genius of Anglicanism. Controversy 
has been mainly concerned, of course, with the alternative canon 
proposed for the communion service. This follows, to a large 
extent, the Eastern liturgies, in accordance with the tradition 
of the non-jurors. Prof. Burkitt, in his interesting and original 
pamphlet, “ Eucharist and Sacrifice ’’ comes out as the champion 
of the Roman Canon. This essay ought to be carefully read by 
all who are interested in the question. Mr. Hunkin’s contribu- 
tion also deserves recognition. It is scholarly and most useful. 


The Synoptic Gospels. Edited, with an Introduction and a 
Commentary, by Dr. C. G. MONTEFIORE. 2 Vols. Second 
Edition, Revised and Partly Rewritten. (30s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

Dr. Montefiore is by this time known, not only to preachers, 
but also to teachers, as a Liberal Jew who has, within his own 
community, learned to combine the principles of reverence and 
freedom, and who is fitted by temperament to bring those 
principles to bear upon everything that he touches. His justi- 
fication for writing upon the Gospels is that he represents a 
point of view which is of interest to Christians no less than to 
Jews. His ample knowledge (he disclaims any pretence to 
learning !) and his absolute sincerity are apparent on every page 
of his work. This Journal! is scarcely the place for an examination 
of his views in detail. We can only say that we hope Dr. 
Montefiore will become known to English teachers, not only 
for his “ Bible for Home Reading,” which is doing solid service 
to the intelligent teaching of the Old Testament, but also for 
this fine commentary, which should take a place in all college 
and school libraries. Incidentally, the book is a noble mani- 
festation of religious broadmindedness. 


A Commentary and Questionnaire on the Gospel According to 
St. Mark. By the Rev. Canon J. R. WYNNE-Epwarps. (6d. 
Pitman.) 

An Uphill Road in India. By M. L. CuRISTLIEB. (6s. net. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

A Commentary and Questionnaire on the Gospel According to 
St. Luke. A Commentary and Questionnaire on the Gospel 
According to St. Matthew. By the Rev. Canon J. R. WYNNE- 
Epwarps. (6d. each. Pitman.) 

Philips’ Handy Scripture Atlas. By G. PuiLip. (1s. Philip.) 

The Apocrypha : Its Story and Messages. By Dr. S. H. MELLONE. 
(2s. 6d. net. The Lindsey Press.) 

School Prayers. By Rev. J. B. GOODLIFFE. (28. net. Student 
Christian Movement.) 
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Readable Physiology and Hygiene: a Book for Beginners. By 
Dr. J. A. CAMPBELL. (38. 6d. Bell.) 

This book, of which hygiene claims as much as does physiology, 
is evidently written for readers who have no knowledge of 
natural science. Such things as a chemical balance, barometer, 
various thermometers, and even a microscope are figured with 
or without further explanation of their principles. The “ reada- 
bility ” of the book suffers from these (to most readers unneces- 
sary) digressions. Apart from this criticism, we find here a 
simple account of the elements of human physiology, and 
excellent instruction on how to live healthily not only in this 
country, but also in less temperate climes. 


Test Papers in Physics (Heat, Light, and Sound ; Magnetism and 
Electricity) : With Points Essential to Answers. By P. J. L. 
SMITH. (58. 6d. Pitman.) 


These papers are intended for the use of candidates for school 
certificate and matriculation examinations. The ‘“ Points 
Essential to Answers ” are very extensive (139 pages), and these 
will be of much use to the teacher; but it is possible that the 
average student will depend upon these unduly, and will refer 
to them before he has made an unaided effort to answer the 
questions. 


Benn's Sixpenny Library. The Age of the Earth : an Introduction 
to Geological Ideas. By Prof. A. HoLmes. (6d. Benn.) 
Modern Scientific Ideas, Especially the Idea of Discontinuity : 
Being the Substance of the Talks on ‘‘ Atoms and Worlds "' 
Broadcast during October and November, 1926. By Sir 
OLIVER LopGE. (6d. Benn.) 

The Atom. By Prof. E. N. Da C. ANDRADE. (6d. Benn.) 


These three little books, of eighty pages each, are astonish- 
ingly good value for money. Written by acknowledged experts, 
they present their facts lucidly and authoritatively and may be 
emphatically recommended to teachers and students alike. 
If we direct special attention to ‘‘ The Age of the Earth ”’ it is 
not because Sir Oliver Lodge and Prof. Andrade fall short of 
the same level of excellence, but because Prof. Holmes has 
given a fascinating account of an important subject which 
usually lies outside the school science scheme but in which 
nevertheless boys and girls are generally keenly interested. The 
books are suited to the adult general reader or to the science 
specialists in schools. 


The Kingsway Series of Nature Study Exercise Books. By 
R. Morse. Book Ic. Spring Term. (4d. net. Evans.) 


Each page of this contains matter for three short lessons ; 
(1) dealing with physical environment, e.g., clouds, frosted 
panes, a kettle boiling; (2) plant life; (3) animal life. Some 
information is given under the heading of ‘‘ Notes’’; further 
assistance is afforded by illustrations ; while a certain amount 
is left to be found out by the pupil, and answered in writing. 
Nearly all these lessons are as suitable for town schools as for 


country. 
Glimpses of Animal Life. By Various Authors. (1s.9d. Murray.) 


This series of extracts from the writings of Prof.J. A. Thomson, 
Horace G. Hutchinson, Richard Jefferies, Frank Buckland, and 
other literary naturalists makes very pleasant reading. It is 
intended as a school-book, and as a demonstration of good 
literary style. The pupil who cannot enjoy and appreciate the 
various aspects of animal life as here presented must indeed be 
a dull dog. At the end of the book is given a glossary for each 
extract, explaining those few words that might be unfamiliar ; 
and there is added, for the benefit of the teacher who wishes 
to test his pupil’s appreciation, a set of questions—three on 
each extract. 


Gallio, or The Tyranny of Science. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


The “ To-day and To-morrow ” Series of Messrs. Kegan Paul 
is well-enough known by now, and Mr. Sullivan’s contribution to 
the series is fully up to the high, witty, and entertaining standard 
set by previous contributors. All who have read the author’s 
“ History of Mathematics ” will expect much to provoke and 
interest them in this little volume—and they will not be dis- 
appointed. ‘‘ No artist has felt his aspirations baseless because 
he cannot draw a circle whose circumference is six times its 
radius. He has no more right to despair because there is an 
inexorable law of gravitation.” Here are two “‘ tyrannies ” of 
sorts. We heartily commend “ Gallio’’ to all our readers for 
more. 


By J. W. N. SULLIVAN. 


History of the Sciences in Greco-Roman Antiquity. 
A. Reymond. Translated by RUTH GHEURY DE Bray. 
(7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The plea for the recognition of the humanistic side to the 
study of science and its history steadily gains ground. Prof. 
Reymond’s work at the University of Lausanne is a factor in 
this movement, and it is one that happily now has its counter- 
part in London and other universities in this country. Both the 
publishers and the translator of Prof. Reymond’s book have 
contributed a real service in making available to English readers 
this real and penetrating study of the salient features of science 
and scientific method in Greek antiquity. 


By D. B. Briacs. 


By Prof. 


Quantitative Analysis, 
and Jackson.) 

Mr. Briggs has prepared “a series of experiments illustrating 
the main types of reactions involved in elementary analysis,” and 
has added short explanations and supplementary notes in order 
to help the student to understand his work thoroughly. The 
selection has been very well made, the instructions are clear and 
precise, without being verbose, and the whole book is one we 
can cordially recommend for post-school certificate work in the 
schools. 


(38. 6d. Sidgwick 


Elementary Practical Chemistry : For Students Preparing for the 
School Certificate and Matriculation Examinations. By 
E. J. HOLMYARD. (2s. Bell.) 

A carefully graded course by a writer whose name is sufficient 
commendation for the soundness of the contents. A year's 
previous knowledge of practical chemistry has been assumed. 
The instructions given are clear, concise, and very properly 
not fool-proof. 


Mechanics Applied to Engineering. By Prof. J. Goopmay. 
Vol. I. Ninth Edition (14s. 6d. net.) Vol. II. Chiefly 
Worked Examples (16s. net. Longmans.) 

The usefulness of this well-known text-book has been much 
increased by the addition, in the form of a second volume, of a 
very extensive collection of worked examples. These are grouped 
in chapters which have the same sequence and headings as in 
Vol. I. The examples are worked out most clearly, and excellent 
diagrams are added where necessary. The author states, in the 
preface to Vol. II, that the book is not intended for advanced 
students or for those possessing a knowledge of higher mathe- 
matics, but that it fills the gap between advanced treatises and 
the numerous elementary text-books. For the benefit of students 
not familiar with logarithms, the appendix contains a table 
giving the powers of numbers, from 1 to 30, when raised to powers 
from 1 to 4, advancing in both cases by o'I. Students who 
already have a copy of Vol. I are strongly recommended to 
obtain the new Vol. II. 


Bird Life at Home and Abroad, with other Nature Observations. 
By T. A. Cowarp. (7s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Rather more than half of the chapters in this book are based 
on articles that have been published in various periodicals. 
They are all well worth reading, containing as they do not only 
accounts of the author’s observations, but also thoughtful dis- 
cussions of many bird-problems that still await solution. ‘‘ The 
Ethics of Egg-collecting ’’ might advantageously be read to 
every school annually at the commencement of the nesting 
season. 


The Natural History of Ice and Snow: Illustrated from the Alps. 
By Dr. A. E. H. TutTon. (21s. net. Kegan Paul.) 

All keen climbers of the Alps will enjoy the contents of this 
volume. The author has derived his knowledge of the Alps of 
Central Europe from personal experience, and he describes in full 
detail many of the expeditions which he has undertaken. Perhaps 
the more striking feature of the book is the beauty and number 
of its illustrations ; and many of these are direct reproductions 
of photographs taken by the author. Part I, extending to about 
seventy pages, is devoted entirely to the physical properties of 
water, ice, and snow; and the crystal structure of the solid 
forms is explained in full detail—this, naturally, would be ex- 
pected from a leading authority on the science of crystallography. 
These chapters are followed by others on geological and physio- 
graphical details: and, then, the climbing begins. We would 
suggest one alteration (on page 67) where, in a description of 
refrigerators, it is stated that 17 grams of liquid ammonia require 
5:7 calories to convert it to gas: and the calorie is defined in a 
footnote. Surely, the large calorie, which is equal to 1,000 
calories, is here intended. 

(Continued on page 564) 
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Pioneers of Invention. Men of Science and their Discoveries. 
By W. and STELLA Nipa. (1s. 6d. each. Harrap.) 

These two attractive little volumes are very welcome. The 
bistory of science and its application to industry and to the 
general amenities of life is a theme that is receiving its full quota 
of attention of recent years, and it is all to the good that the 
story is now being made available in a form suitable as a class- 
reader for elementary schools and junior classes of secondary 
schools. The contents of these two books are well chosen, the 
subject matter is interestingly treated, and the publishers have 
done their share of the work very well. Altogether good value 
for the money. 

A Standard Catalogue of English Names of our Wild Flowers, 
to which are added the Ferns and their Allies. By J. F. 
RAYNER. (Is. 6d. Southampton: Gilbert. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall.) 

Popular English names of wild plants are so often, by amateur 
botanists, preferred to their Latin titles that this attempt to 
stabilize vernacular names may help in avoiding the confusion 
that local aliases sometimes cause. No amount of catalogues will 
unify well-established local names; but in the case of such 
plants as the water crow-foots, brambles, roses, and others whose 
numerous forms have no widely accepted, if any, English name, 
uniformity of usage will be attained by the adoption of the 
names here suggested. 


Halley Stewart Lectures, 1926. Science and Human Progress. 
By Sir OLIVER LoDGE. (4s. 6d. net. Allen and Unwin.) 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s philosophy is pretty widely known among 
educated men and women, and in the present book he merely 
restates in semi-popular style the views which we have come to 
associate with him. Nevertheless the book is well worth careful 
perusal, for the argument is well thought out and clearly 
expressed ; though not every one will agree with Sir Oliver’s 
premisses. A large part of the text is in essence a restrained 
plea for unbiased investigation of spiritualistic phenomena, 
and the author is at pains to show that there is no real conflict 
between religion and science. With a firm belief in human 
progress, Sir Oliver attempts to show us the possibilities and 
the pitfalls, but the general note is one of optimism : “ happiness 
is catching and benefits are shared.” 


Isaac Newton, 1642-1727: @ Memorial Volume. Edited for 
the Mathematical Association by W. J. GREENSTREET. 
(10s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

This year of Sir Isaac Newton's bicentenary celebrations has 
naturally brought into being much literature in commemoration 
of this illustrious man of science, but surely scarcely any tribute 
could be more fitting and appropriate than the volume before us. 
The editor, on behalf of the Mathematical Association, has 
gathered together a notable team of contributors, and their 
contributions constitute a notable harvest of achievement. 
Profs. Eddington and Forsyth deal with mechanics, Prof. 
Armstrong with chemistry, Prof. Whittaker with optics, Prof. 
Proudman with tides, Messrs. D. C. Fraser, J. J. Milne, and Prof. 
Hilton with mathematics, Prof. A. E. Heath and Mr. J. M. 
Child with scientific method, Prof. Burtt with metaphysics, and 
Prof. D. E. Smith, the late Dr. Dreyer, Prof. L. J. Russell, 
Mr. J. A. Holden, and Prof. S. N. Watson with various personal 
topics. A Newton bibliography is added by Mr. H. Zeitlinger. 
The publishers, too, have done their work with sympathy and 
understanding, and the whole production is altogether excellent 
and fully worthy of the great thinker to whose memory it has 
been created. 

Science Through the Ages. 
Harrap.) 

An attractive little work included in Messrs. Harrap’s well- 
known “ Told Through the Ages ”’ series, and dealing historically 
with such topics as “ The Age of Fire,” “ From Fibre to Cloth,” 
“ Fuel,” “ Light,” and “ Power.” 

A Treatise on the British Freshwater Algae, in which are Included 
All the Pigmented Protophyta hitherto found in British 
Freshwaters. By the late Prof. G. S. West. New and 
Revised Edition, in great part rewritten by Prof. F. E. 
FRITSCH. (21s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The first edition of this valuable work appeared in 1904. Since 
then so much has been achieved that Prof. Fritsch has found it 
necessary to re-write a large portion in order to bring the book 
up to date. For the identification of specimens this volume is 
indispensable ; and students will now find the systematic “ keys ” 
arranged in a far more convenient manner than was the case in 
the first edition. The prefatory sections to the groups and 
classes form an excellent introduction to the freshwater algae for 
beginners in this interesting study. There are over two hundred 
illustrations, every British freshwater genus receiving at least one. 


By Marion F. LAansinc. (2s. 6d. 


The Principles of Chemistry and their Application: a Test- 
Book for Nurses. By ELEANOR H. BARTLETT and KATHARINE 
INK. (12s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

As the authors point out, chemistry may at first sight seem 
superfluous to a nurse, but in actual fact will prove extremely 
helpful. A more intelligent understanding of the process of 
digestion, for example ; some insight into the commoner clinical 
tests; an acquaintance, however slight, with the chemistry of 
drugs and poisons, will all help to enable the nurse to cary 
out her work more thoroughly and efficiently. The ordinary 
text-books being manifestly unsuitable for the purpose, the 
authors have collaborated in the production of the present book ; 
it is primarily intended for student nurses, but appears to us to 
be suitable also for use in schools of housewifery and in those girls’ 
schools where domestic science is taught to the older students. 
But quite apart from its teaching value it is an interesting and 
informative book which the reviewer has found pleasure in reading. 


Chapters from Everyday Doings of Insects. By EVELYN CHEES- 
MAN. (18. 6d. Harrap.) 

We have here in very simple language an introduction via 
insects to much of the philosophical side of biology. Variation, 
the significance and causes of colour, the vision and other senses 
of insects, and topics of kindred nature are so treated that a 
child can understand and every one enjoy each chapter. 

(1) An Introduction to Biology. By Prof. A. C. KINSEY. (gs. net. 
Lippincott.) 

(2) A Synopsis of the General Morphology of Animals. By Prof. 
E. G. CONKLIN. (7s. 6d. net. Princeton University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press.) 

(3) A Laboratory Manual for Elementary Zoology. By LiBBIE 
H. Hyman. Second Edition. (12s. 6d. net. University of 
Chicago Press.) 

Though in England it probably would not be possible to adopt 
any of these three excellent books, with the possible exception 
of (2) for class use, yet teachers will find them all well worth 
possessing. (1) is very general, covering virtually the entire 
biological field in an elementary and often conversational 
fashion. Special prominence is given throughout to the depend- 
ence of human welfare on plant and animal activities. (2) sum- 
marizes the main facts of animal morphology, though functions 
are not entirely excluded; and contains a number of useful 
comparative diagrams. It could advantageously be used by 
specialists in zoology during their last school year and first 
university year. (3) differs in no important respect from similar 
laboratory guides published in this country. It does, however. 
give unusually explicit instructions to the student, and compels 
drawing from the actual specimens by withholding all 
illustrations. 

The Mechanics of the Atom. By Prof. M. Born. Translated by 
Dr. J. W. FisHer. Revised by Dr. D. R. HARTREE. 
(18s. net. Bell.) 

This handsome volume, a credit to author, translator, and 
publisher alike, is a highly mathematical introduction to atomic 
theory. To honours students at the university it should prove 
of great use, since no other book covers the same ground in such 
a complete and logical fashion. Physics masters in secondary 
schools, presuming that their mathematical equipment is sound, 
will find Prof. Born’s treatment of the subject of considerable 
assistance to them in keeping in touch with modern developments. 


A Book of Nature Myths. By FLORENCE Horsrook. (Is. 9d. 
Harrap.) 

Light. By V.T. SAUNDERS. (6s. net. Murray.) 

Outlines of Experimental Chemistry. Books I and II. By Dr. 
E. B. Lupita and H. Preston. Third Edition. (Book |, 
2s. Book II, 2s. 6d. Arnold.) l 

Adventures in Engineering. Adventures in Science. Edited by 
A. MALLE. (1s. 9d. each. Collins.) 

Atoms and Molecules: Being Part I and Chapter XII of Tk 
Foundations of Chemical Theory. By Prof. R. M. Caves. 
(7s. net. Blackie.) 

How a Tree Grows. By Prof. W. SOMERVILLE. 
University Press.) 

The Elements of Chemistry. By Prof. W. FosTER. Second 
Printing—Corrected. ($2.00. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company.) 

Chapters in Natural History. By Dr. 
Edition. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) , ; 

Alternating Current Electrical Engineering. By P. KEMP. Third 
Edition. (15s. Macmillan.) 

Animals of Other Lands. By LENA DALKEITH. 

The Elements of Geology. By MARY A. JOHNSTONE. 
Nelson.) 


(10s. net. Oxford 


H. B. TRISTRAM. New 


(od. Nelson.) 
(3s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND 


Towards Health. By Prof. J. A. THOMSON. (7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

“ There are,” as Prof. Thomson says, ‘‘ numerous excellent 
guides to personal health, and there are valuable treatises on 
social hygiene,’’ but the aim of this book is different. It goes 
down to fundamental principles by explaining the biological 
ideas underlying the study of health. The book is just what 
one learns to expect from a master of style as well as of subject- 
matter ; and for its purpose it gains in simplicity and directness 
because it is a record of a series of popular lectures. The familiar 
problems of environment, occupation, sex, and birth-control, 
nervous troubles, eugenics, and so on, are treated in a fresh and 
breezy way, precisely suited to those “ general readers ” whom 
the distinguished author desires to reach and to influence. A 
careful perusal of this book is in itself a sound bit of education. 


Talks on Friends in Africa: a Book for Leaders of Missionary 
Classes of Boys and Girls from 9g to 13 Years Old. By 
GERTRUDE PAIN. (18. Edinburgh House Press.) 

India’s Past: a Survey of her Literatures, Religions, Languages, 
and Antiquities. By Prof. A. A. MACDONELL. (Ios. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 

Rusticus, or the Future of the Countryside. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Romance of the Cotton Industry in England. By L. S. Woop 
and Dr. A. WILMORE. (5s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Trade Unionism and the Trade Union Bill. By R. Murr. With 
an Appendix on the Legal Position of Trade Unions by W. A. 
Jowitr, Dr. A. D. McNair, and H. PHILLIPS. (Is. net. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

Stentor, or the Press of To-Day and To-Morrow. By D. OCKHAM. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Tips to Teachers of Pitman's Shorthand and Other Commercial 
Subjects. By J. Hynes. (18s. Fitman.) 

King Henry VIII's Newe Wyne Seller at Hampton Court, built 
in 1535, Cleared and Revealed in 1927. Historically described 
hy E. Law. (2s. net. Bell.) 

Janus : The Conquest of War—a Psychological Inquiry. By W. 
McDouGAaLL. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Oration and Poem Delivered at Yale University on the One Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Society of Phi Beta Kappa. 
The Idea of a College. By C. B. TINKER. uincibald in 
Medtocria. By L. Bacon. (4s. 6d. net. New Haven: Yale 
University Press.) 

From Boyhood to Manhood ; or, Some Aids to True Success. 
D. WILLIAMSON. (2s. net. Religious Tract Society.) 

Vacation Courses in England and Wales, 1927. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 


By M. S. Briacs. 


By 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletin XXXII. World Association: Eighth Annual Repo. 
Frau Hermes’ Report, The Meaning of Adult Education, ete: 
(1s. World Association for Adult Education.) 

Rudolf Steiner and the Crisis in Human Affairs. By A. FREEMAN. 
(6d. Anthroposophical Publishing Co.) 

The Middle Country: a Chinese Boy's Adventures in his own 
Land. By Ovivia PRICE. (2s. Harrap. 

Board of Education. Table of Holiday Courses on the Continent 
for Instruction in Modern Languages and other Subjects, 1927. 
(4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Melody of Speech : an Original Study and Analysis Resulting 
in a New Explanation of the Purpose and Effect of Inflection 
and Variation of Pitch in Speech and a Method of Indicating 
a Reading of a Passage. By E. B. SKEET. (28. net. French) 

Criminology and Penology. By Prof. J. L. GILLIN. (25s. net. 
Cape.) 


In Praise of France. By S. Gwynn. (108. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 

Islands and Ships. By ELSIE Spriccs. (6d. net. Livingstone 
Press.) 

The New Africa. By Dr. D. FRASER. (28. net. Livingstone 
Press.) 

Colwyn Bay and the Total Eclipse, June 29, 1927. (2d. Colwyn 


Bay Information Bureau.) 

Society for the Oversea Settlement of British Women. Seventh 
Annual Report, 1926. 

Historical Association Leafiet No. 69. The Study of History in 


Schools: as a Training in the Art of Thought. By F.C. 
HaAppotp. (Bell.) 
A Year's Work of the Coventry Public Libraries: Report of 


Committee, 1926-1927. (Public Libraries Committee.) 
Education in England and Wales: Being the Report of the Board 


of Education for the School Year 1925-26. (3s. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

The Schools of Britain and the Peace of the World. (League of 
Nations.) 


A Report on Work done by the League of Nations Union to help 
in making known the League of Nations in the Schools and 
Colleges of Great Britain. (League of Nations.) 

Research Bulletin of the National Educational Association, March, 
1927. Salaries in City School Systems, 1926-27. (National 
Education Association, Washington.) 

Proceedings of the Classical Association. April, 1927. Vol. 24. 
With Rules and Lists of Members. (4s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

The Celebration Bulletin, No, V. Edited by Dr. F. H. HAYWARD. 
(1s. Russell). 


Topics and Events 


AN OLD FounpDaTIon.—St. Peter’s School, York, celebrated 
the 1,300th anniversary of its foundation last month. The 
celebrations extended over June 24, 25, and 26, and included 
laying the foundation-stone of a new block of buildings to cost 
£4,700, the annual Speech Day, and the annual cricket match 
between the School and the “ Old Boys.” 


* * * 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The Report of the Conference held at University College, 
London, in January, 1927, under the presidency of Sir Henry A. 
Miers is now available, price 4s. 6d. at the Conference Offices, 
29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. It contains a full report of all the 
proceedings and runs to 418 pages. 

* * * 

ELGAR MUSIC FOR THE PLAIN MANn.—-A valuable commentary 
on the music of Sir Edward Elgar has been written by Mr. 
Ernest Newman, the eminent critic, in a booklet describing the 
special Elgar gramophone records issued recently by “ His 
Master's Voice.” Practically every performance reproduced on 
the records has been conducted by Sir Edward himself, and this 


preservation of the composer's interpretation’ will be a unique 
legacy for posterity. | 
* * * i 


LECTURES FOR Lovers oF GooD LITERATURE. —Messrs. 
W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., booksellers, Charing Cross, Road, London, 
W.C. 2, can be commended on their enterprise: and idealism in 
arranging so excellent a programme of lectuires during the last 
few months. At the last lecture Mr. Johrfi Drinkwater gave a 
reading of some of his own poems conver fr with the free and 


| 


d 


open life of the countryside. It may well be hoped that further 
series of lectures will be arranged. 
+ + œ 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND FELLOWSHIPs.—The Common- 
wealth Fund of 1 East 57th Street, New York City, a philan- 
thropic foundation existing since 1918 and supported by gifts 
from the late Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, has established for 
British graduate students a number of Fellowships tenable at 
American Universities. In creating these Commonwealth Fund 
Fellowships the Directors of the Fund have been impelled by a 
belief in the value of international opportunities for education 
and travel to young men and women of character and ability, 
and by a conviction that such opportunities offered to British 
students will promote the mutual amity and understanding of 
Great Britain and the United States. The committec has recently 
awarded twenty Fellowships, tenable in American Universities, 
for the two years beginning September, 1927, to graduates of 
British Universéties, and three Fellowships to candidates from 
British Dominions. 

* s 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughtor have announced the publication 
of ‘‘ On Leaving School and the Choice of a Career,” written by 
Sir Charles C. Wakefield, Bart., formerly Lord Mayor of London. 
The book is an interesting survey of educational methods and 
results from the point of view of the office and the exchange. 

& * & 


THE LONDON VERSE-SPEAKING CHOIR FELLOWSHIP exists to 
gather together all those who value the educational and artistic 
value of verse-speaking. A minimum subscription of one shilling 
ensures that members shall receive all notices of recitals and 
demonstrations. 
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SCHOOL PRIZES 


A SELECTION OF SUITABLE 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


A GUIDE TO ENGLISH GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE 


By SAMUEL GARDNER. 
Second edition. With 180 plates and 56 text- 
figures. Imperial 8vo. 16s net. 


ENGLISH GOTHIC FOLIAGE 
SCULPTURE 


By SAMUEL GARDNER. 
With 112 plates. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


MUSIC AND ITS STORY 
By R. T. WHITE, Mus.D. 


With 7 plates and numerous illustrations in the 
text. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


STORIES OF SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY 


By D. B. HAMMOND. 
With 8 plates. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


THE BIRDS OF BRITAIN: THEIR 
DISTRIBUTION AND HABITS 


By A. H. EVANS, M.A., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 
With 94 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 


OUTLINES OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY 
From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West, A.D. 476. By H. MATTINGLY, 
M.A 


With 35 illustrations, 12 maps. Crown 8vo. 15s net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ROMAN REPUBLIC 


By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 
With 6 plates and 18 maps. Crown 8vo. gs net. 


A COMPANION TO LATIN 
STUDIES 


Edited by Sir JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D. 
Third edition. With 141 illustrations, 2 maps, 
and 4 indexes. Royal 8vo. 27s 6d net. 


A COMPANION TO GREEK 
STUDIES 
Edited by LEONARD WHIBLEY, M.A. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. With 


197 illustrations, 5 maps, and 4 indexes. Royal 8vo. 
27s 6d net. 


CAMBRIDGE 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF 
LESSER POETS 


By J. C. SQUIRE. 
Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN 
LITERATURE 


Edited by GEORGE SAMPSON 
The prices of the different books (each containing 
20 or 24 pictures) are: Books I-III 5s net each: 
Books IV and V, 6s net each. Crown 8vo. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE 
POETRY OF THE AGE OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


Chosen and arranged by W. T. YOUNG, M.A. 
Third impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE IN SHAKESPEARE'S 
ENGLAND 


A Book of Elizabethan Prose compiled by 
J. DOVER WILSON, Litt.D. 
With a frontispiece and 6 plates. Crown 8vo. 7s net. 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETHAN 


By G. B. HARRISON, M.A. 
With 5 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


STORIES FROM CHAUCER 


Re-told from The Canterbury Tales. 
By MARGARET C. MACAULAY. 
With 29 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s od. 


STORIES FROM SPENSER 


By M. STEELE SMITH. 
With 8 illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


THE STORY OF FANNY BURNEY 
Being an Introduction to the Diary and Letters 
of Madame D’Arblay. 

By MURIEL MASEFIELD (Mrs Charles Masefield) 
With 8 plates. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


THE STORY OF DR JOHNSON 
Being an Introduction to Boswell’s Life. 
By S. C. ROBERTS, M.A. 
Third impression. With 16 plates. Crown 8vo. 
5s net. 


THE TUNNELLERS OF 
HOLZMINDEN 


By H. G. DURNFORD, M.C., M.A. 
With 17 illustrations and 5 maps and plans. 
Demy 8vo. 14s net. 
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University Tutorial Press 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS IN 


London Matriculation. 


Shakespeare.—Hamlet. (Matriculation Edition.) 
HOLLINGWorRTH, M.A. Paper Boards, Cloth 


2s. 3d. 


Milton.—Paradise Lost, 
M.A., and A. F. Watt, M.A. 1s. 8d. 


Hazlitt.— Essays. Being a collection of twenty essays. By 
G. E. HoLitincwortH, M.A. 8s. 6d. Includes the 
thirteen essays prescribed for London Matriculation. 


By G. E. 
Back. 


London University School Braminations. 


G. denotes the General School Examination, 
J. the Junior Examination. 


Chaucer.—The Prologue. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 1s. 9d. (G.) 
paper i .—Essay on Addison. By A. R. WEEKES, y a 
Pope.—Rape of the Lock. By A. F. Watt, M.A. 2s. (G) 
Shakespeare.—Coriolanus. (Matriculation Edition.) ByG.E. 
HoLrLINGWoRTH, M.A. Cloth, 28.; Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. 

(J-) 


Henry IV, Part I. (Matriculation Edition.) By G. E. 
HOLLINGWORTH, M.A. Cloth, 28. ; Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. 


Henry IV, Part I. (Tutorial Edition.) l 
CoLLINS, M.A. 8s. (G.) 


King Lear. By S. E. Gocain, M.A. 38s. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. By A. F. WATT, M.A. Qs. 6d. 


Much Ado About Nothing. By S. E. Gocain, M.A. 8s. (G. 
Richard II. By A. F. Watt, M.A. 2s. 6d. (J 
Twelfth Night. By H. C. Durrin, M.A. Qs. 6d. (J 
Winter’s Tale. By A. J. F. CoLLINs, M.A. 2s. 6d. (G. 


Oxford and Cambridge Scbools Eramination 
Board Certificates. 


S. denotes the School Certificate Examination, 
L. the Lower Certificate Examination. 


Chaucer.—The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. By 7 J: 


Wyatt, M.A. 1s. 94d. S.) 
Lamb.—Essays of Elia. (First Series.) By E. S. PR y 
B.A. 8s. 6d. (S.) 
Shakespeare.— King John. By A. J. F. CoLLinNs, M.A. a a 
ane Temper. (Tutorial Edition.) By A. R. WEEKES, 
28. 6d. (S.) 

io oer (Junior Edition.) By A. R. WEEKES, M.A., 


and FREDERICK ALLEN, M.A. 2s. (L.) 


Book II. By G. E. HOLLINGWORTH, . 


ENGLISH, 1928 


Orford Scbool Certificate and Funtor 
Local Examinations, 


S. denotes the School Certificate Examination, 
J. the Junior Examination. 


Chaucer.—The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. By A. J. 
Wyatt, M.A. 1s, 9d. (S.) 


Shakespeare.—As You Like It. By A. R. WEEKEs, M.A. 

2s. 6d. (S.) 
Henry V. By A. J. F. Cotrins, M.A. 3s. (J.) 
Julius Caesar. By A. F. Wart, M.A. 2s. 6d. (S.) 


merchant of Venice. (Tutorial Edition.) By S. E. GOGGIN, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. (S.) 


Merchant of Venice. (Matriculation Edition.) By S. E. 
GocGIN, M.A. Cloth, 2g.; Paper Covers, Is. 6d. (S.) 


The Temper: (Tutorial Edition.) By A. R. WEEKES, M.A. 
2s. 6d (S.) 


The Tempest. (Junior Edition.) By A. R. WEEKES, M.A., 
2s. (J. 


and FREDERICK ALLEN, M.A. 


Cambridge Scbool Certificate and Funior 
Local Eraminations. 


S. denotes the School Certificate Examination, 
J. the Junior Examination. 


Suon: n om By S. E. Gocern, M.A., and A. F. Watt, 
1s. 3d. (S.) 

ce anes By A. R. WEEKES, M.A. Third Edition. 
3d. S.) 


1s. 
Scott—Marmion. By FREDERICK ALLEN, M.A. 2s. 8d. (J.) 
(S.) 


Shakespeare.—King Lear. By S. E. Goccin, M.A. 8s. 
merchant of Venice. (Tutorial Edition.) By S. E. GOGGIN, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. (S.) 


Merchant of Venice. (Matriculation Edition.) By S. E. 
Goccin, M.A. Cloth, 2s.; Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. (S., J.) 


Rortbern Universities Matriculation and 
School Certificate. 
Tennyson.—Gareth and ear Hi The Passing of Arthur. By 

A. S. Co.uins, M.A. 


Shakespeare.—Julius Caesar. By A. F. WATT, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Twelfth Night. By H. C. Durrin, M.A. Qs. 6d. 


A Special Catalogue of books for any of the above examinations, and Complete 
Catalogue of Educational Publications post free on application. 


University Tutorial Press Ld., high Street, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 2 
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On Leaving School 


The problem of the “ school leaver ” is ever with us, 
and is certainly no less insistent in this generation than 
in the last. What to do with our boys—and our girls— 
is the question which faces parents, teachers, and other 


- advisers, sometimes including in these days the psycho- 


j 


3 


logist. It is to be feared that, for the masses of children 
who leave the elementary schools at the age of 14, the 
problem known as that of vocational guidance has little 


. reality or relevance. Whether or not they feel a call to 


a job, the stern fact is that it is the job that calls them, 


_ and they have little or no choice in the matter. A shop- 


keeper round the corner wants a boy, and there the 
boy more or less gladly goes. 

By a large and important part of the population, 
however, the problem of the boy’s or girl’s vocation is 
beginning to be taken seriously. More than ever before, 
the intelligent parent realizes the unwisdom of trying to 
fit round pegs into square holes for reasons of mere 


- convenience or convention. The help of the teacher is 


being more than ever sought and offered, and the 


. resources of science are being brought to bear, though 


in a necessarily tentative fashion. And every one 
concerned will listen attentively to a man who combines 
in himself human feeling, shrewd judgment, a true sense 
of relative values, and the best kind of worldly wisdom. 
Such a man, we judge, is Sir Charles Wakefield, whose 
book entitled, ‘‘ On Leaving School and the Choice of a 
Career,” has just been issued by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. Not often, we think, is a book which is 


_ so full of good things to be had at so modest a price 


as three shillings and sixpence. 


We have said that for the children of the masses very 
little choice of occupation actually exists. Sir Charles 
Wakefield makes an incidental remark which affords a 
good deal of consolation in that matter. He quite frankly 
avers that for most of us (most of us being just average 
people) any one of quite a number of occupations would 
suit as well as another. “It is perhaps possible to say 
that A has an eye for colour and design, B a head for 
figures, or C is handy with hammer and chisel; but 
there are several trades and professions consistent with 
each of these general subdivisions.” He ‘concludes that 
fathers and mothers whose children are ‘‘ not visited by 
the compelling power of genius ’’ have a comparatively 
simple task, so that the influence of parents or friends 
in a certain direction may very well settle the matter. 
The really difficult problem is that of the child of marked 
ability and intelligence who by reason of the straitened 
circumstances of the parents has to earn money at the 
earliest possible age ; and this problem is by no means 
completely solved by our present system of scholarships 
and allowances. 

Taking the case of boys who leave the public and 
secondary schools, Sir Charles Wakefield deals first with 
those occupations which provide a safe career, the end 
of which can be pretty clearly foreseen from the begin- 
ning. Such occupations include the Civil Service in its 
several branches and grades, banking, insurance, and 
teaching. These occupations belong to the “ safety 
first ” class. They imply an assured but a limited 
position, and they imply security of tenure. To be dis- 
tinguished from these is ‘‘ the broad highway ” that lies 
before a boy who takes a minor position in an office, 
but who according to his ability and resource, may rise 
to any position up to that of a merchant prince or a 
captain of industry. The case of the girl is complicated 
by the obvious fact that at any time she may adopt the 
ancient and honourable profession of matrimony. For 
that reason, and no doubt for others also, the tendency 
is to restrict the business girl to work of a routine 
character. 

One of the outstanding features of this book is that 
its author, a distinguished and highly respected leader 
in the world of business, and a very prominent figure in 
the City of London, lays enormous stress upon a good 
general education, and has no sympathy with any 
scheme of premature vocational training. We observe 
also that he does not join in the frequent condemnation 
of the elementary schools and of the teachers in those 
schools. He knows too much about the difficulties 
under which they labour, and of what can be properly 
achieved with children under 14 years of age. The 
ingredient of a general education, whether in the elemen- 
tary or in the secondary school, upon which he lays 
greatest stress, is English, taking that term in its 
broadest sense. It is good to know that one who is not 
a professional teacher has studied carefully the report 
of the departmental committee on the teaching of 
English, though his own easy mastery of the art of writing 
English quite explains his interest in that subject. He 
deplores the unfortunate tradition that it is “ business- 
like ” to thank a correspondent for his letter ‘‘ of even 
date,” “‘ to beg to inform him ” that ‘‘ the same ” shall 
“ receive attention,” to refer to “our Mr. Jones,” to 
“ quote ” him such a price, and, finally, to ‘‘ assure him 
of our best attention at all times.” We hope that the 
author’s remarks on the use of the King’s English will 
find their way into the hands not only of young persons 
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leaving school, but also of heads of business concerns 
everywhere. 

Last, but by no means least, we trust that this highly 
successful man’s remarks upon success, as he has seen 
and known it, will sink deep into the mind of many a 
young reader. A generation brought up on Smiles and 
his like is still apt to measure success too exclusively in 
terms of material gain, although a tragedy like that of 
the late “ Jimmy ” White now and then pulls us up 


sharp. Sir Charles Wakefield quotes with telling effect 
the wise man who once said that the secret of success 
in life is known only to those who have never succeeded. 
“ There is,” he says, “ a profound truth in this seeming 
paradox,” which he takes to mean that “ success is not 
an end in itself, and that those who make some matenal 
objective their goal, and think that in its achievement 
they have gained all, are ignorant both of their true 
selves, and of the possibilities of life.” 


Occasional Notes. 


HE Adult Education Committee of the Board of 
Education has recently issued a report (Natural 
Science in Adult Education: Paper No. 8. 54 pp. 
H.M. Stationery Office. Price 6d. net) 
as Science which will rank as one of the most 
n Aduit ere l 

Education; useful contributions it has yet made to 
the important subject it is considering. 
There is, perhaps, no need for us to justify the adjective 
“ important ” : it becomes increasingly clear that, if the 
full value is to be derived from our schemes, adults no 
less than children must be enabled to have their share 
in them. Not only is this necessary in order to avoid 
the estrangement which must develop between the 
informed and the ignorant ; it becomes essential in view 
of widened powers of suffrage and in view of the growing 
tendency of men and women to inquire more closely 
into the social and economic structure wherein they live. 
But while studies such as literature, history, and 
economics have become very popular with adults, the 
report shows that the demand for natural science 
subjects is comparatively small, the number of courses 
recognized during the session 1925-26 under the Adult 
Education Regulations being only 47 out of 1,224 
(935 students out of a total of 26,806). A large part of 
the report is therefore rightly directed to an excellent 
restatement of the value of scientific studies. Some 
phrases in that restatement are well worth reproduction : 
“If they (students) once can be persuaded to take up 
the study of science, they find that it is as attractive, 
and has as great a bearing on social conditions, as the 
study of economics ” : ‘‘‘ to be ignorant of its influences 
and lessons is to belong to the past and to distrust the 
future’’’: ‘‘‘It involves the rejection of authority and 
the habit of scepticism in the domain of reason.’’’ ‘‘ The 
spirit of investigation should be encouraged so that the 
feeling of hostility to new discoveries, based on prejudice 

against innovation, may be dissipated.” 


LEARLY, however, statistics show that in adult 
education, natural science studies are not in great 
demand in spite of the excellent classes which are 
conducted in certain localities, and 


Bee ae iad of the report gives several reasons for this 
Hpi neglect. One of the most important 


reasons appears to be that advanced by 
Sir Richard Gregory and quoted in the report. Briefly it 
is that there is a tendency for science to be regarded as 
a thing apart from spiritual and social progress. Doubt- 
less our method of training science teachers is, in a large 
measure, responsible. The honours graduate in physics 
may have no knowledge of biology, and the graduate in 
biology may be quite unacquainted with the chemical 
conditions which underlie his work. Specialization in 
its cold and rigid sense does not appeal to the adult. A 
unification of knowledge is essential. It is the inter- 


actions and the implications of many sciences on modern 
social life which give the humane quality which alone 
attracts the adult. And it cannot be too often repeated 
that, in adult education, conditions almost entirely 
different from other branches of education must be faced. 
Particularly must it be remembered that “ adults must 
be free to select their own subjects of study, and to have 
some part in the choice of their tutors and the syllabuses 
which they are to follow.” One of the greatest diffi- 
culties, therefore, will be to find ‘“‘ teachers of wide know- 
ledge who are capable of inspiring interest in naturab 
science as the study of the conditions of human action.” 


ROM the evidence before the Committee, it seems 
clear that biology has particular attractions for the 
adult student. Laboratory requirements are not so 
great as in other sciences, and the 
What Subjects ctudent’s own observations and exper- 
may be . : . 
Studied? | lemces can be easily related to his 
study. Geology fulfils similar condi- 
tions, but physics (except from the point of view of 
recent developments treated in a broad way) does not 
lend itself so easily because considerable mathematical 
knowledge is required and special apparatus is essential, 
at least to the lecturer. Since the War gave a great impe- 
tus to the study of history, the human interest of science 
—by means of lectures on the history of science—can be 
brought out clearly. The biographical method lends 
itself not only to a treatment of methods of investiga- 
tion, but also to dramatic incident which frequently 
provides the kind of background against which the adult 
student can most clearly see the process by which modern 
society has evolved. 


\ y THEN the Report on the Education of the Adoles- 
cent was published some seven months ago, 
educationists were pretty well unanimous in agreeing 
that its most important recommenda- 

anc Aw tion was that the school-leaving age 
should be raised to 15 in five years 

time. The action of Lord Eustace Percy, who hastened 
to make it clear that the Government had no intention 
of introducing the necessary legislation, caused much 
disappointment and aroused considerable criticism. One 
of the points he made was that the adoption of the 
recommendation would unduly disturb the plans and 
programmes which the Local Authorities had already 
formulated. It is therefore highly significant that the 
Association of Education Committees, at its annual. 
general meeting in June last, expressed the opinion that 
the age of obligation to attend school should be raised 
to 15 years, and that six years should be suggested as- 
the period to elapse before the new regulation came into 
force. This action of the Local Authorities is of the fira 
importance, because it turns into practical politics what 
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educationists had been forced by the President of the 
Board to regard as an academic question. Moreover, 
the action is all the more significant because the original 
resolution, which stated that the period of five years 
mentioned in the report was insufficient, was strengthened 

. in the manner we have indicated. There is a great 
difference between saying that you cannot do a thing 
in five years and saying that you can do it, and that it 
ought to be done, in six years. 


AS attempt has already been made to ascertain 
whether this declaration is likely to result in a 
modification of the President’s attitude. He was asked 
in the House whether he had con- 
sidered the resolution of the Association 


Will the 
Saarm a of Education Committees and whether, 


in view of the statement in his letter of 
January last to the effect that his reason for not carrying 
out the recommendation of the Consultative Committee 
was that, by so doing, he would disturb the plans of 
Local Education Authorities, he was now prepared to 
introduce legislation raising the leaving age to fifteen. 
In replying he said that last January he invited Local 
Authorities again, as he had already done two years ago, 
to formulate their views on the question of the school- 
leaving age, and that in March he asked them to under- 
take comprehensive surveys of the ultimate requirements 
of their areas in respect of post-primary education. He 
hoped that the resolution indicated an intention on the 
part of Authorities to undertake such surveys, which few 
of them had yet done. Meanwhile he was prepared to 
consider proposals for raising the age, and he had already 
approved proposals made by Cornwall and Plymouth. 
Thus, in effect, he refused to say whether the attitude 
of the Government had been in any way changed, and 
his suggestion that comprehensive surveys should be 
undertaken appears to indicate that no action will be 
taken until these surveys are complete. This would 
mean a serious postponement of the matter. 


THE caution shown by Lord Eustace is easily 
explicable. It may be that the Government as a 
whole has not seriously ccnsidered the matter, and that 
the President was therefore not in a 
position to commit himself on an 
important point of policy in answer to 
a question. Still, we wish he had been a little more 
encouraging. He still appears to cling to the idea that 
the leaving-age can be raised piecemeal by the action of 
individual Local Authorities. If we read the resolution 
of the Association of Education Committees aright, it 
was a repudiation of this suggestion. The Local 
Authorities want legislation which shall fix a definite 
date. And is it really fair to ask them to undertake 
“ comprehensive surveys ” without fixing such a date ? 
Their estimate of the ultimate requirements of their 
areas must depend very largely on whether or not the 
age is to be raised, and we have no doubt that it was 
vith a view to the formulation of the necessary pro- 
‘rammes that they passed the resolution. We agree that 
here is much still to be done. The planning of a four- 
‘ear course for all children in what we hope will be 
econdary schools of different types, cannot be accom- 
lished in a day. But we must lay emphasis on the fact 
hat the Local Authorities say in effect that they can 
nd the teachers, that they can afford to build the 
ecessary schools, and that in six years they can be 


What we 
Think. 


ready with their plans. Why, then, does the Government 


hesitate ? 
A MODEST paragraph of a few lines announced the 
completion of the purchase of the Bloomsbury 
site by the University of London. A gift of {250 has 
been received by the University to 
enable a preliminary study of the best 
method of developing the site to be 
made. This is welcome recognition of the need for a 
coherent plan. Not only has the general character of the 
buildings to be decided, but also questions relating to the 
closing of roads and the provision of open spaces. The 
Vice-Chancellor has pleaded for a “ sky-line,” suggesting 
towers, domes, or minarets. Though the bulk of the 
buildings will necessarily be planned on lines of business 
and economy, there should be one or more characteristic 
architectural features. A long view must be taken of 
the way in which university education in London will 
develop in the future, especially as regards the future 
needs for research facilities in various arts and sciences. 
Already several distinguished architects, including Prof. 
A. E. Richardson, Prof. Adshead, and Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester have published sketch plans and elevations, 
all possessing merits and demonstrating the possibility 
of a development worthy of the site and of the city. 


The Bloomsbury 
Site. 


“THE Lord Mayor of London entertained a distin- 
guished company at the Mansion House in support 
of the appeal for a University of London sports ground 
and boat-house. He was able to an- 


mane: nounce that the scheme was strongly 
University. Supported by the Prince of Wales, an 


honorary graduate of the University, 
and by Lord Rosebery, its Chancellor. The sports 
ground is at Motspur Park and the boat-house is at 
Chiswick. The prime cost is £22,000, towards which 
£13,000 has already been collected, but a large additional 
sum will be required for levelling and buildings. Lord 
Birkenhead keenly welcomed the enterprise, saying 
with truth that the minds of students must not always 
be fixed on study. ‘“‘ He was sure that people became 
much more useful for some lighter element in their 
lives, and of all those lighter elements he placed sport 
as the highest.” From the view-point of health, life 
in London is becoming more and more difficult, and it is 
well that the University should recognize its respon- 
sibility towards the health of the students who are 
coming to London in increasing numbers to take 
advantage of the educational facilities which the 
University and its colleges are able to offer. 


eee London spent a somewhat strenuous week 

in celebrating the centenary of University College. 
The King and Queen opened the ceremonies on June 23, 
and on the following day Prince 
Arthur of Connaught dedicated the new 
Great Hall, provided as a combined 
centenary and War memorial. For the purpose of the 
Hall, the College acquired the disused and dismantled 
Church of All Saints, behind the College buildings, 
and the Hall as reconstructed will seat 1,500 people. 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, always a vigorous champion of 
university education, delivered the centenary oration on 
“ Our Universities,” and many public lectures, plays, 
and exhibitions were arranged. Other universities 
throughout the world sent delegates and addresses. An 


University 
College. 
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amount of £117,440 has been collected towards a cen- 
tenary fund of £500,000 to meet urgent needs for further 
endowment, buildings, and equipment. This includes 
a generous gift of £25,000 from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation for the endowment of the Department of Phar- 
macology, and the Foundation has also supplemented 
by {£93,178 its previous gifts to the Departments of 
Anatomy and Physiology. 


R. E. CHANDLER COOK, the Education Secretary 
for Plymouth, has written a pamphlet on “ Ply- 
mouth in relation to the University Scheme of the South- 
West.” His immediate purpose is to 
Ray bias Al stimulate the generosity of Plymouth 
citizens and to justify the regional 
solution proposed for university education in this part 
of the country. ‘‘ A sense of common life and union with 
each other in matters educational,” he says, ‘‘ needs now 
to be recognized, and the obsession of separate, inde- 
pendent effort to cease.” Plymouth has recognized this 
fundamental principle by handing over its buildings 
and funds to the Governing Body of the University 
College of the South-West. Under the division of labour 
proposed, Exeter will provide arts and pure science, 
and Plymouth will provide engineering, economics, and 
commerce, law, pharmacy, and possibly, in course of 
time, medicine. Having regard to the distance from 
Exeter to Plymouth, the practical difficulties of this 
method of organization are sure to be formidable. 
Objection may even be raised to the name of the pro- 
posed university, for there is no authorized region of 
England known as the “ South-West,” a name which 
suggests a railway rather than a university. The great 
point, however, is that the urgency of the problem 1s 
recognized. Equality of opportunity, “ constantly on 
the lips of the people as a potent factor of deliverance 
from unrest,” will remain an empty phrase if local 
facilities for university education are not provided. 


“THE Canadian supplement of The Times included an 

article on Canadian universities by Sir Arthur 
Currie, the well-known Principal of McGill University. 
| Canadian universities offer a pale reflec- 
tion of our religious and educational 
controversies of the nineteenth century. 
As one progresses westward, the privately-endowed 
universities, often with a religious basis, give place to 
the State universities of the western provinces. “Let 
it be clear at once,” says Sir Arthur Currie, “ that we 
can never deny the debt we owe to the churches, which 
initiated almost every educational effort in Canada.” 
Canada still has great Roman Catholic universities in 
Laval and Montreal. In other provinces, such as 
Manitoba and Ontario, a process of federation has been 
at work to build up strong universities such as Toronto, 
in which denominational colleges are partners. Both 
McGill and Toronto have gained international fame in 
science and medicine. In conclusion, Sir Arthur Currie 
eloquently described the universities of Canada as based 
“upon the very soul of Canada,” producing prophets 
and disciples of Canadianism, a new kind of national 
spirit which looks to the future, an idealism facing facts 
and depending neither on race nor origin. 


Canadian 
Universities. 


INCOLN COLLEGE, Oxford, has celebrated its 
quincentenary. Founded by two Bishops of 
Lincoln, at a time when the diocese extended from the 
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Humber to the Thames—was not the first Chancellor 
of Oxford University an Officer of 
Lincoln Cathedral ?—the College has 
supplied many distinguished men to 
Church and State. Originally devoted to theological train- 
ing, the College gave a primate both to France and to 
England; but perhaps the most distinguished theo- 
logical name in its roll is John Wesley. Among its 
alumnt are several eminent headmasters—Bell of 
Marlborough, James of Rugby, and King of Clifton. 
Lord Morley combined scholarship and statesmanship, 
and Mark Pattison, scholar and critic, is an outstanding 
name in its long list of rectors. It is well to be reminded, 
in these days of large institutions, of the value of the 
work of a small foundation, and of the interest and 
significance of its history, recapitulating as it does the 
great movements in religion and learning. 


Lincoln 
College. 


A“ interesting controversy at Cambridge relating to 
the position of Anglo-Saxon in university studies 
has ended by a friendly compromise. Hitherto Anglo- 
Saxon has been comprised in the group 

Anga Axon of medieval and modern languages. 

j Linguistically, Anglo-Saxon is not a 

specially interesting study, and its study as a language 
has perhaps been overdone, especially in the case of 
English students whose interests are literary rather than 
linguistic. Under the new dispensation, Cambridge has 
formed a Board of English, and at first sight the inclusion 
of Anglo-Saxon within the jurisdiction of the Board 
would appear natural. But, as Prof. H. M. Chadwick 
points out, a combined study of Anglo-Saxon language, 
literature, history, and civilization (including both 
institutions and archaeology) forms a comprehensive 
course which will enable Cambridge to do for England 
what French, German, and Italian universities have 
done for the early history of their respective countries. 
The study of Anglo-Saxon and early Norse literature, 
as well as of Roman Britain, contributes to a true under- 
standing of the early history and civilization of England, 
and it is true, as Prof. Chadwick says, that the study of 
Roman Britain has been left too much to local archaeo- 
logical societies. The result of the discussion is that 
Anglo-Saxon and kindred studies are to form a depart- 
ment of the Faculty of Archaeology and Anthropology ; 
and to ensure /1atson with the English Board, a repre- 
sentative of Anglo-Saxon will be included in that Board. 


TE Queen performed the opening ceremony at 
Crosby Hall, Chelsea, the club-house and hall of 
residence for women graduates of all nations, in con- 
nexion with the International Feder- 
ation of University Women. It will 
offer, as Prof. Caroline Spurgeon said, 
a pleasant communal life for university women, 
especially those—and their number is increasing 
rapidly—engaged in research in arts or science. 
Crosby Hall is one of a chain of clubs created by the 
International Federation in various cities, such as 
Washington, Rome, Paris, and Athens. Several fellow- 
ships have been endowed to enable Dominion and other 
students to prosecute their research work and to reside 
in the Hall. We can well believe, as Prof. Spurgeon 
suggested, that such a meeting-place for students of 
different nationalities will help to promote goodwill and 
friendship among the nations, the sure foundation on 
which the future peace of the world will be built. 


Crosby Hali. 
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A MEMORANDUM has been issued by the Registrar 

of the Dental Board of the United Kingdom on 
the procedure to be adopted by persons who desire to 
enter the profession of dentistry, and 
on the subject of costs and prospects. 
So much is heard about crowded pro- 
fessions, that it is quite cheering to read that, owing 
partly to the gradual disappearance of the unqualified 
practitioner, there is no overcrowding in this instance. 
On the contrary, “a careful examination of the number 
of dental students now in the schools indicates that it 
is desirable to obtain a large increase; in fact, the 
number might well be doubled.” In order to assist 
suitable students the Dental Board has instituted a 
system of bursaries to pay the fees of those who are not 
in a financial position to qualify, and in some cases 
maintenance is given in addition. The Registrar is 
probably quite right in stating that there is scarcely any 
profession for the entry to which such favourable facilities 
are provided. The Memorandum, which is published at 
a price of one shilling, may be obtained from the Registrar 
of the Dental Board, 44 Hallam Street, Portland Place, 
London, W. I. Ina series of appendices information is 
given about places of training and about fees and other 
expenses. 


The Profession 
of Dentistry. 


SINCE the issue of our notes on public libraries in 

July, we have received a copy of the annual report 
of the Wiltshire County Libraries Committee. The 
growth of the library from its estab- 
lishment in 1919 is shown by the fact 
that all people, young and old, in every 
village and in all but one urban centre 
in the county have access to books. The appreciation 
of the library during the past years by those, who with- 
out it would, generally speaking, be debarred from 
a supply of good literature, has notably increased. 
The statistics, given in the report, show that the library 
service in this, the eighth year of the library’s existence, 
is approximately more by 25 per cent than in the 
preceding year. It is of interest to note that the 
County Library Committee has anticipated the point in 
the report of the Departmental Committee which we 
commended in our last issue. A striking instance of 
co-operative action has taken place this year between 
the County Committee and the Town Councils of 
Salisbury and Calne. This is the compilation of 
a “union” card catalogue of all books, others than 
fiction, in the Salisbury and Calne lending departments. 
Students throughout the county, including those in 
Salisbury and Calne, can, by consulting the “union ” 
and county catalogues, draw on a total stock of some 
sixteen thousand volumes of books other than fiction. 
The educational and economic advantages of such 
co-operation are obvious. 


Wilts. County 
Library and Co- 
ordination : 


AN unusual feature in the Wilts. County Library 
Report has reference to the supply of class-reading 
books to elementary schools on a circulating system. The 
library officials act as exchange-agents, 


Provision of the central repository is the clearing- 
eae house, and it is evident the plan provides 


` the scholars with a larger supply of 

reading matter at a lower cost than the 
normal one of purchase for each separate school. The 
original circulating system was begun in 1913, but it is 
gradually being replaced by another—the Wilts. 


Reading Scheme. Under this, a more generous supply 
of books for class purposes is made available, including 
history text-books and anthologies of poetry, together 
with books of reference for teachers. The scheme has 
been adopted in thirty-eight schools, and will be 
extended to as many more in September. It covers the 
normal school life from the age of eight years onwards, 
and allows each child the opportunity of reading in the 
course of the ordinary lessons a minimum of fifty 
carefully-chosen books—apart from text-books—during 
six years. From examination of the lists of books sent 
to each group of schools, it appears that great care 
has been exercised in the choice of good literature for 
reading-lesson purposes, and in ensuring that the books 
to be read and the poetry to be learnt are related in some 
degree to the periods of history to be studied by each 
section of the school to which the books are sent. 


ae enthusiastic report appears in the Bedfordshire 
Times of an experiment in the provision of dinners 
at the central schools of the county. The report may well 
be enthusiastic, since it relates how a 
aaran cha hot and nourishing mid-day meal, 
l served so as to be a bit of social training 
for the children, is provided at a weekly cost to the 
parents of one shilling. How is the miracle performed ? 
Any one who has had experience in the provision of 
meals will surmise at once that the secret lies in very 
limited expenditure on service. We read, for example, 
of dinner monitors whose services are enlisted, the boys 
for making up the trestle tables, and the girls for laying 
the tables. As to the food, eighteen recipes were 
prepared by cookery experts, and a range and variety of 
meal are thus secured which prove attractive to the 
children. We are told that each child is provided with 
a glass of water and spotlessly clean cutlery, and that 
vases of fresh flowers, obtained from the school garden 
or brought from home, decorate the tables. We do net 
doubt that Mr. Baines, the Director of Education, 
would supply detailed information to inquirers about 
this very effective plan of overcoming one of the great 
difficulties experienced by central schocls in areas 
where the homes are at considerable distances from the 
school, and many of the parents are poor. 


ITHIN recent years Scottish teachers have re- 
peatedly declared themselves in favour of all 
future entrants to the profession being in possession of 
a degree or some equivalent diploma. 


A Graduate In the biennial report on the training 
Profesion in of teachers, Mr. J. C. Smith, Chief 


Inspector for the Training Colleges in 
Scotland, says that it cannot be done. The requirement 
of a degree for all men students admitted after 1926, 
he points out, had led to the receipt by the Education 
Department of many resolutions calling on them to. 
extend the same measure to women. However sym- 
pathetic the Department might be to this natural 
aspiration it was compelled to hearken to the small voice: 
of arithmetic. Between the annual output of graduates. 
from the universities and the annual demand for teachers. 
there still yawned a gap of several hundreds, at present 
filled very satisfactorily by the women who got the 
two years course of training. Apart from the fact that 
there would be risk of a shortage such as a responsible De- 
partment dared not face, the ordinary degree course was. 
of doubtful value for the teacher of infants and juniors. 
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“THE figures set forth in the Report certainly seem to 
justify Mr. Smith’s contention. The number of 
teachers qualifying each year is about 1,500. There are 
The only some 1,200 graduates in arts and 
Prospects, Pure science per annum in the four 
universities, of whom two-thirds enter 
the teaching profession. Now if the 700 non-graduating 
women were below the university level, Mr. Smith's 
arithmetic would be conclusive. But, as a matter of 
fact, all these students must have the Leaving Certificate, 
and a large proportion are qualified to enter the univer- 
sity and would enter the university if not tempted by 
the Education Department’s soft option. The immediate 
requirement of a degree for all future teachers would no 
doubt raise serious difficulties both for the schools and 
for the universities, but there is no reason to think that 
ten years hence there will not be a full supply of graduates 
if the nation is prepared to face the extra cost of a 
graduate profession. The question of the value of a 
degree for the teachers of the younger children which 
Mr. Smith brings up is really irrelevant. The degree is 
not sought by teachers as a direct preparation for school 
work at any stage, but rather as a guarantee of general 
culture and breadth of mind. Infants’ teachers need 
that as much as any others. 


“THE outspoken comments of Dr. George Smith, ex- 
director of studies in the Aberdeen Training Centre, 
on the over-pressure prevailing in the secondary schools 
of North-west Scotland in consequence 
The Universities of the work required for Aberdeen 
Lea University Bursary Competition, has 
Schools. revived interest in the whole question of 
over-pressure dealt with in a recent 
departmental circular. The evil is specially glaring in 
this particular case, because the schools feeding Aberdeen 
University have always made a fetish of the bursary 
competition, and have tolerated the demand of the 
University authorities for a profession of five subjects 
instead of the four found ample in the other universities. 
It is an open secret, that behind this excessive demand 
is the belief, not unfounded, that if only four subjects 
were required, Greek would cease to be studied by most 
of those pupils who at present conjoin it with Latin. 
The sooner Aberdeen University realizes that health of 
body and mind, not to say a knowledge of the world of 
to-day, is more important for the boys and girls attending 
the schools under its influence than even the knowledge 
of a noble language like Greek, the better. The bursary 
examinations of the universities provide a valuable 
stimulus for the cleverer pupils staying on at school 
beyond the Leaving Certificate year. It would be a 
pity if, by asking too much, they prevented these pupils 
getting the full benefit of what should be the finest 
time in school life. 


T Report of the Board of Education, under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, for the 
year 1926, has just been issued. Each intermediate 
school is ruled by a scheme drawn up 


aan id and approved under the provisions of 
Wales: the Act. As most of the schemes came 


into being before present-day difficulties 
and complications of finance arose they are very largely 
obsolete, and do not represent the real lines of admini- 
stration which operate. No scheme or amendment of 
scheme was made during 1926, school authorities evi- 


dently preferring to work the system as best they could 
through the medium of administrative arrangements 
accepted as being essential and efficient in the great 
development of secondary schools in Wales in the last 
thirty years. Treasury grant, under section 9 of the Act 
was claimed for ninety-nine schools ; two others, though 
not entitled to grant, were inspected and examined: 
in all, 100 county schools were inspected. Llandyssul 
County School was restored to the grant list, and so 
from the point of view of the administration the last 
echo of the famous Cardiganshire salaries dispute has 
died away. The number of pupils in the schools 
showed an increase of 467 on the previous year—indi- 
cating signs of a firm recovery from the set-back which 
commenced in 1922-23. There are eleven schools of 
400 pupils and over—the largest has 492 pupils—and 
thirteen of under 100 pupils—the smallest having 
forty-eight pupils. The average of pupils per school 
is 235. 
SO far as numbers go, the growth of secondary 
education has been striking. In 1895-96 there 
were forty-seven intermediate schools with a total of 
3,367 pupils ; in 1925-26 there were 
tor schools with 23,757 pupils. In 
1926 the number of secondary school 
pupils per thousand of the population 
in Wales was 13:2, ranging from the small, rural, com- 
paratively poor County of Anglesey with 28 per thousand, 
Cardigan with 17°9, to Radnorshire with 9'7. There has 
been a steady improvement in the last five years in the 
matter of the duration of stay of pupils. In 1924-25 the 
percentages of pupils who left before reaching the age of 
16 were 43°6 for boys and 41°6 for girls ; the percentages 
for 1925-26 were 42 for boys and 38g for girls: 151 
per cent of the total number of pupils were over 16 years 
of age—an increased percentage for boys, but a decrease 
for girls. The Report says: “ There is evidently still a 
great need for giving judicious advice to parents on the 
importance of allowing their children to remain at 
school long enough to derive the best results from the 
education given at the schools.” The improvement 1s 
gratifying when the difficulties of placing young persons 
in employment, the decreased demand for teachers, and 
the pressure of economic circumstances on parents, are 
taken into account. 


Great Develop- 
ment in Thirty 
Years: 


Poron for the provision of a steadier and more 
adequate income were set out in the Report for 1925. 
These proposals have now been accepted by almost all 
the Authorities and approved by the 
Board of Education and the Treasury. 
Towards the end of 1926 the system of 
joint inspection by the two Boards was brought into 
operation. The scheme under which the Central Welsh 
Board was constituted was amended so as to secure on 
that body representatives of assistant masters and 
mistresses in secondary schools, and to enable schools 
other than those under the Welsh Act to come under 
the Scheme of Inspection. It will not be necessary 
for the University of Wales to hold a special State 
Scholarship examination in 1927; arrangements have 
been concluded, between representatives of the Univer- 
sity and the Central Welsh Board, by which awards wil 
be made on the results of the Higher Certificate of the 
Central Welsh Board. In March, 1926, Dr. William 
Edwards retired from the Chief Inspectorship of the 


Administrative 
Arrangements. 
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Central Welsh Board after having held the post since 
1915: he was succeeded by Mr. D. Vaughan Johnston, 
headmaster of one of the largest secondary schools in 
Wales. A total amount of £74,000 was paid out to 
pupils in the form of exemptions from fees, maintenance 
allowances, &c. The total expenditure of the Central 
Welsh Board was £12,878, of which £6,245 (or about 
4s. 8d. per head) was spent on examination and £3,785 
(or about 2s. 5d. per head) on inspection. In 1924-25 
the average amount, from all sources, per pupil spent on 
school maintenance was £25 Is. of which {20 2s. was 
spent on salaries of teachers, £2 7s. on maintenance of 
premises, and £2 2s. on other expenses ‘including 
administration. 


ee articles on distinctively educational topics 
appear in the current number of The Hibbert 
Journal. We wish we could say that the articles are 
The Pubile worthy of that weighty and influential 
Schools Again : publication. Dr. E. Lyttelton writes 
“A Challenge to Public Schools,” 
though what he really means must surely be some public 
schools. He develops the now somewhat familiar theme 
_ of the intellectual shortcomings of the public schools. 
He refers to the sinister change of feeling in regard to 
learning manifested by the schoolboy between the ages 
of twelve and eighteen. The intellectual keenness and 
curiosity of the bright youngster gives place to apathy, 
and even to worse than that, at adolescence. The 
schoolboy dislikes learning because he is made to learn 
unnaturally. The atmosphere of the school is ‘‘ charged 
with antagonism to teaching, with recalcitrance, with 
stories of successful evasion and of monotony varied 
only by ludicrous incidents of masters being fooled and 
‘work’ evaded.” At this time of day we hope there is 
not so much truth in these statements as Mr. Lyttelton 
supposes. If there is, then Mr. Lyttelton’s proposed 
remedy, which seems to consist in a general adoption of 
the method advocated by Miss Charlotte Mason, scarcely 
seems adequate to the occasion. 


THE other Hibbert article is by Mr. E. B. Castle, 
who writes from Mill Hill School, and takes for his 

_ theme “ The Schools of the Future.” More precisely, 
TE he contrasts the day secondary school 
Day Schools, With the public boarding school. He 
probably would admit with Mr. 

Lyttelton that intellectually all is not well with the 
` latter, but as a training of character he evidently thinks 
the day school, though inevitable, inferior. His chief 
point is that the day school boy is inclined to play for 
safety, and disinclined to take those noble risks which 
have made the British Empire what it is. He appears 
_ to us to arrive at this conclusion by the comfortable 
_ method of ignoring nine-tenths of the facts. We refer 
_ In another column to Sir Charles Wakefield’s account of 
“ safety-first ?” occupations, which include the various 
_ grades of the Civil Service, banking, insurance, and 
_ teaching. Our information is that public school-boys are 
_ attracted to such occupations as these in very con- 
l siderable numbers. Further, we believe that certain 
_Misks are involved in coal-mining, aeroplane and sub- 
marine navigation, engine-driving, and various other 
occupations to which public school-boys are not attracted 
in remarkable numbers. Unless the word “risk ” is 
taken in a spectacular and superficial sense, there is no 
_ point whatever in Mr. Castle’s observations. What he 


has to say is either perfectly obvious, as when he con- 
trasts the city day school with the public school in 
respect of playing-fields and games, or else it is mere 
fancy, as when he talks about playing for safety. 


| os the new Dail just elected, the question of pensions 
for secondary school teachers in the Free State has 
already been raised by Prof. Thrift, senior member for 
Trinity College. It appears that little 


Pensions of 
progress has been made towards a 
eee a definite scheme, and much discussion 


will take place before one is produced. 
The Government plan presupposes three contributory 
parties, the Government itself, the teachers, and the 
managers. A tentative scheme on these lines has 
been submitted to experts in London for actuarial 
investigation. Account has to be taken of the numbers 
and conditions of service of the teachers in the past and 
the probable effect of the improved conditions recently 
introduced. The problem is new and not easy, as the 
factors entering into consideration differ, owing to Irish 
conditions of teaching, from those involved in other 
similar schemes. The Minister of Finance therefore holds 
out no hope of being able to make any definite statement 
before the recess this summer. 


rP is at present impossible in the Free State to divorce 
education from religion. This is the fact, and it is 
to be regretted that the Government is ignoring it. 
The Roman Catholics accept the ideal 
a AaS, of a bilingual Ireland, the Protestants 
"do not. The Government up to the 
present has either refused to recognize this or has 
deliberately decided that the Protestants must accept 
the Roman Catholic point of view. Protestants are 
protesting in vain. The Presbyterians ask for a refer- 
endum. The Archbishop of Dublin objects to compul- 
sion, but advises Protestants to submit, as he sees no 
other possibility. As Protestant children must learn 
Irish, he argues they should learn it thoroughly, and for 
this reason he has accepted the position of manager of 
the new Protestant College for training national school 
teachers in which Irish will be the sole medium of 
instruction. This will also give Protestant children the 
opportunity of competing on equal terms for appoint- 
ments in the Free State Civil Service, in the examinations 
for which Irish is of course compulsory. The Protestant 
bishop of Cashel in distributing the prizes at Bishop Foy’s 
school, Waterford, has put the case differently. He 
points out the distinction between national and inter- 
mediate schools. The new monitorial college is for the 
training of national school teachers, but the Civil Service 
is not recruited from national schools. It is the inter- 
mediate schools that feed the Civil Service, and in these 
Civil Service candidates can get Irish teaching if they 
wish, while although Protestants suffer disabilities there 
in being excluded from the Intermediate Certificate 
Examination if they do not take Irish, they are not 
compelled to learn it. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
civil service argument does not apply to the primary 
schools, and the ground for compulsory Irish there 
must rest upon deliberate Government policy. 


HE Association of Technical Institutions of Great 
Britain and Ireland held its annual meeting this 
year at the beginning of July in the Municipal College 
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of Technology, Belfast, presided over by Lord Riddell. 
The most important papers naturally dealt with the 
great local industries of shipbuilding 


ee , and linen manufacture in Northern 
“Inland: Ireland. Statistics show that, roughly, 


10,000 boys leave elementary schools in 
Northern Ireland every year, of whom 700 proceed to 
secondary schools. Of the remaining 9,000, about 
one half attend evening classes at technical schools in 
Belfast or elsewhere. The Local Education Authorities 
offer a number of scholarships, and the number should be 
extended. Messrs. Harland & Wolff apprentice their 
boys in their shipbuilding and engineering industry 
between the ages of 15 and 17 for five years, and as an 
encouragement towards evening class study, they pay 
a bonus to the apprentices who “ qualify ’’ every year 
in specified subjects, and of course the more highly 
qualified apprentices have the best chances of promotion 
to positions of responsibility. A similar system prevails 
in the linen industry, but here experience shows that, 
owing to the complexity of modern manufacturing 
methods, something more is required than- evening 
classes. First, a good foundation of general education, 
particularly a sound knowledge of English and Mathe- 
matics, and secondly a combination of apprenticeship 
with specialized instruction during the daytime in the 
technical school. The Association generally was of 
opinion that a closer connexion was necessary between 
primary and technical education, and that so far as the 
smaller towns of England and Northern Ireland were 
concerned, the conditions were rather unsatisfactory. 


= MITSR technical congresses were held about the 
same time in the Free State, the Irish Technical 
Instruction Association holding its twenty-third annual 
congress in Galway, and the Irish 
ee cae Agricultural and Technical Instruction 
Officers’ Organization its fourth annual 
congress in Dublin. The President of the former, Mr. 
T. P. Gill, found much encouragement in the increase of 
attendance at the technical schools since 1912 and 1913. 
In Dublin the increase is 126 per cent, in Cork 40, in 
Waterford 58, in Rathmines 109, and in Drogheda 15. 
This work should be conserved, but was not greatly 
helped by the Local Authorities, whose contribution from 
the rates was often only one-third of a penny and 
sometimes as low as one-seventh. Bricks cannot be 
made without straw. The instruction officers direct 
attention to the same general indifference on the part 
of the country. They are ready with practical schemes of 
post-primary education which demand much greater 
national effort. Rural science, for example, is taught in 
2,000 primary schools and could not be taught in more 
because there were not sufficient teachers suitably 
trained, and yet, agriculture was the country’s chief 
industry. 


oT HE presidential address of Sir David Milne-Watson, 
who recently succeeded Mr. George Cadbury as 
President of the Association for Edu- 
cation in Industry and Commerce, 
traversed a wide field of educational 
thought. It was interesting to find a prominent indus- 
trialist touching on the question of the multiplicity of 
examinations—a matter all too familiar to most teachers 
and educationists. Referring to the committee which 


Employers and 
Examinations. 
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has recently been appointed to inquire into this subject, 
Sir David Milne-Watson suggested that possibly there 
are too many examinations covering the same ground 
“so that both the examinee and the employer are uncer- 
tain of their value as a qualification for employment.” 
Experience has shown that there are many employers 
willing to recognize either by promotion or by incre- 
ments, or in some other way, successes of their em- 
ployees in approved examinations, but to the average 
employer, acting without expert guidance, it is a well- 
nigh impossible task to differentiate between the various 
groups of examinations which at the present time seem 
to be almost competing with one another for candidates. 
In certain professional subjects, such as accountancy and 
secretarial work, the employers must be puzzled as to 
the relative values of the examinations held by several 
bodies with very similar names and adopting very similar 
syllabuses. It is perhaps too much to hope for any 
immediate reduction in the number of these examina- 
tions, but a clear lead from some source as to the stan- 
dards of the tests imposed and the real values of the 
diplomas granted would be of material assistance to 
candidates and employers alike. The matter is under- 
stood to be receiving the attention of the Association of 
Technical Institutions, a body which should be capable 
of giving the desired guidance. 


Js we try to realize what is involved in the bare 

statement that English is now spoken by 180 millions 
of human beings, we shall be ready to admit that more 
help and guidance are needed than 
have hitherto been available to pre- 
serve the dignity and beauty and 
efficiency of English speech amid the 
welter of distracting forces continually brought to bear 
upon it. One may wonder if such existing societies as 
the S.P.E. or the English Association could not have 
been widened and strengthened to do what is needed. 
But the way that has been chosen is to form a new 
International Council, with a head office in England, an 
executive of nine members from the British Empire 
and nine from America, and an American secretary ; 
and if it proceeds tactfully as well as energetically, it 
may accomplish much. University schools of journalism 
are said to be doing good work in America in preaching 
directness and simplicity to their craftsmen, but anybody 
who reads American academic literature must be aware 
of tendencies in the universities to produce obscurantist 
technical jargons which are a deplorable corruption of 
the mother-tongue. In England the warm reception 
accorded to the new Oxford “ Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage ” is evidence alike of the extent to which 
need for direction is felt and of the readiness of most 
writers and readers to welcome authoritative pronounce- 
ment on unsettled points of diction. Similarly with 
pronunciation, it may not matter greatly whether we 
say “‘ acowstics ” or ‘‘ acoostics,” but it is desirable that 
we should be agreed ; and here B.B.C. has it in its power 
to help us by spreading an approved pronunciation 
through the length and breadth of the land, and is 
fortunately showing itself aware of its opportunities and 
responsibilities. 


An inter- 
national Council 
of English. 


HE International Conference of the Press held in 
London, devoted a session to the discussion of the 
training of the journalist, the discussion being opened 
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= by an interesting paper by Mr. F. Peaker, who is 
: Closely associated with the Journalism 


ee Courses in the University of London. 
Journalist. Journalism is a great profession and 


| the catholic range of the jour- 
: nalist’s interests, though necessarily implying super- 
— ficiality, need not exclude the possibility of university 
- education. We can well believe, as Mr. Peaker narrated, 
. that the son of a New York millionaire tried to become 
. a reporter because “ reporters were the brightest and 
. best informed men he ever met and he wanted to be 
: trained like them.” Mr. Peaker made no rash claims 
_ on behalf of journalistic training. Thus, as regards the 
~ writing of English, he advises: “‘ Don’t try to write, 
_ just write. That is your style, and if you try to copy 
somebody else’s style, you will fail ”—sound practical 
- advice which should not inhibit study of the best models. 
. For newspaper writing he stressed the need for “ accu- 
_racy, efficiency, and lofty idealism.” In the subsequent 
discussion, conducted in a Babel of languages, Mr. 
_ T. Ll. Humberstone raised the question of organization 
_ in London, advocating the establishment of a distinct 
_ University School of Journalism, as in Columbia 
- University, New York, and in many other American 
_ universities. Continental experience of the higher 
training of journalists—in France, Germany, and 
Holland—illustrated the complexity of the subject, 
and justified in some measure the hesitating policy of 
- our own country. 


. [F the educational benefactor is not extinct, he is 
, something disposed to hide his light under a bushel. 
_ An organization established in 1919, and known as 
Sibin “ Suburban Lectures,” has run a 
Lotune useful course for eight years, providing 

- lectures, free of charge, on a wide range 
of subjects. The report for 1926-27, of the secretary, 
Mr. J. C. Gröndahl, lecturer in Norwegian at University 
College, London, is a swan-song, but he is able to record 

. that 1,500 lectures have been delivered to a total of 
500,000 listeners in about 120 different places, a most 
creditable record. He appends a note from the anony- 
mous benefactor, Mr. F. W. Chapman, of Gosforth, who, 
after the completion of the work, has allowed his name 
to be published. We are pleased to learn that, the 
pioneer work having been so well performed and the 


need demonstrated, others “ will carry on with the- 


former determination.” 


“THE holidays have come and teachers are scattered 
to the four quarters of the compass. A writer 
in The A.M.A., the journal of the Assistant Masters’ 

Association, discusses, appropriately at 

this season, the psychology of ‘‘ The 

Leavites.’”’ Many a good fellow, he 
says, leaves school with a distinct “ failure complex,” 
unremoved by the chilly way in which the school parts 
with him. The right word at the right moment—how 
seldom it is spoken, or if spoken, with the wrong 
emphasis. “ Well, X., I hope you will do well,” was the 
farewell from his headmaster which the writer of the 
article recalls with sadness after all these years. Per 
contra, would not the teacher welcome a word of appre- 

ciation from the “ Jeavite,” of recognition of years of 

anxious thought and thankless service? That would 
perhaps be expecting too much from youth, but the 
loyalty which “ old boys” and “old girls” show to 


The Leavites. 
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their schools, strengthening as years bring the philo- 
sophic mind, is a way of expressing gratitude. 


AT the summer graduation ceremony in Queen’s 
University, Belfast, Dr. Livingstone, the Vice- 
Chancellor, delivered another of his fascinating addresses 

on the needs of a university student. 


B The undergraduate should come with a 
Belfast. good general education. What does 


that mean? It includes two things— 
a knowledge of the two worlds of human experience, the 
world of the material, the realm of nature—and the 
world of man who inhabits nature. Of nature there is a 
science, but of man no science has been or can be 
devised. For man we are thrown back upon the human- 
ities, upon literature, philosophy, and history. A student 
should come to the university with a good knowledge of 
the natural sciences and also of literature. This would 
furnish a true perspective. According to John Morley, 
the educated man is one who knows when a thing is 
proved and when it is not. In the German scientific 
schools, out of thirty-one hours a week, six are given to 
science, five to mathematics, and the rest to general 
subjects. But there is a third thing necessary as the 
leaven for the other two—curiosity, or wonder, which is 
the parent of the desire for knowledge. For education 
is not knowledge alone, but an attempt to understand 
the world. 


A VERY definite step forward has been taken, during 
the past few weeks, towards securing autonomy 
for Wales in the control of her educational system. The 
Bruce Committee of 1920 on Secondary 


PE hanit iy Education in Wales made a recom- 
education: mendation that a National Council of 


Education be set up. The form of 
the Council was not laid down in detail, but there was 
in contemplation something which would be an out- 
growth from, and a co-ordination of, the Welsh Depart- 
ment, the University Court, the Central Welsh Board, 
and the Federation of Education Authorities with 
adequate representation of teaching bodies. Devolution 
of powers from the Minister was suggested on lines of 
progression dictated by experience, so that the ultimate 
responsibility of the Minister to Parliament should in 
no way be fettered. This point, and the actual constitu- 
tion of the Council, together with the generally un- 
favourable financial position, has held the matter up 
since the Report, though many conferences have been 
held at which the difficulty of securing a basis of repre- 
sentation which would be acceptable to rural North 
Wales and to industrial and densely-populated South 
Wales, has been made clear. Quite recently the matter 
came up for discussion at the annual meeting of the 
Union of Welsh Societies, held at the College of Adult 
Education at Harlech, and at a meeting of the Central 
Welsh Board. As a result an influential joint deputa- 
tion was received by the President of the Board, who 
pointed out difficulties in the way of the grant of a 
National Council but indicated that he would be pre- 
pared to consider definite proposals for the setting up of 
an Advisory Council. He also promised to set up a 
Departmental Committee on Rural Education in Wales, 
thus meeting the serious criticism which has been directed 
towards the omission of a representative of Wales on the 
Departmental Committee on the Training of Rural 
Teachers. 
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The Imperial Education Conference 
By R. F. CHOLMELEY, C.B.E., M.A. 


-T HE Imperial Education Conference, which was opened 

by the Prince of Wales on June 20, is the third of its 
kind. Probably few even of those who took part in the 
first remember much about it, for that was in 1911, and we 
have had so much to remember since then: the original 
intention was to have these conferences at intervals of 
four years, but the second could not be organized till 1923, 
and the third now follows in accordance with the general 
desire, though some thought the four years’ interval too 
short. There is always a danger that a conference of this 
kind may tend to the public meeting and garden party type 
of gathering, not because it does not wish to be businesslike, 
but from the natural desire to interest the public and to 
be properly hospitable to delegates who have come together 
from all over the Empire; and we do not doubt that it 
was a wise decision to allow this year’s Conference to carry 
on its work in private. 

If is significant of the growing importance of that work 
that whereas the 1911 meeting lasted for one week and the 
1923 meeting for two, this year’s programme provided for 
three weeks of discussion and two additional weeks for 
demonstrations, visits to colleges, and similar activities. 
There are some seventy delegates from overseas, and the 
mere list of the places from which they come is a lesson in 
imaginative understanding of what the Empire means, and 
of the variety and importance of the educational tasks for 
which all of us are responsible. Forty-six separate regions 
have sent delegates: Mauritius is here, and Trinidad, and 
Fiji, and the twenty square miles of the “still vex’d 
Bermoothes ’’—smallest of the British possessions except 
Gibraltar: but the largest unit of all is not represented, 
and any one may have three guesses at that. 

The programme, drawn up by an Advisory Committee 
presided over by Sir Aubrey Symonds and consisting of 
the High Commissioners and other representatives of the 
governments concerned, includes both administrative and 
educational questions. One of the most important of the 
former concerns the interchange of teachers and the 
possibility of getting over the difficulties arising out of the 
variety of qualifications and training, salary scales, and 
superannuation arrangements. Both the Prince of Wales 
in his inaugural address and Lord Eustace Percy in his 
introductory speech laid particular stress on this subject. 
The Prince, after referring to the recommendations of the 
1923 Conference, went on to say: ‘' I hope that if possible 
the way may be made still easier for teachers to move 
about the Empire in the practice of their profession. It is 
generally accepted that travel is a part of education, and 
in this respect, at any rate, I may claim that my education 
has not been entirely neglected. I know that teachers 
from this country who are able not merely to visit but to 
settle for a time in one of our Dominions or Colonies, and 
carry on their work there in new surroundings and under 
different conditions, must gain a breadth of vision, and that 
wider horizon which travel alone can give. Further, on 
their return to resume teaching in schools at home they 
will be able, from actual knowledge and experience, to 
bring some part of the Empire vividly to the minds and 
imaginations of their pupils, so that the Empire will not 
remain for them just a splash of red upon a world map, 
but will be seen as a living community of men and women 
united by a common loyalty in a common service. No less 
will be gained by the teachers who come from overseas to 
serve for a time in this country, and they will be able to 
give to the children in the schools, whether here or overseas, 
a realization of the meaning of Imperial partnership and of 
the inheritance which it will later fall to them to maintain.” 

Lord Eustace Percy, again, pointed out that the problem 
had been recommended to this Conference by the Imperial 
Conference which met at the end of 1926, and that the 
recent Colonial Office Conference had adopted resolutions 


in favour of the establishment of reciprocal pensions 
arrangements, and concluded by saying that he felt that 
the whole question should be considered “ very carefully 
and very fully.” This was the only administrative question 
of special interest to the teaching profession, and the 
committees which dealt with it heard evidence both from 
representatives of Local Education Authorities and from 
secondary, technical, and elementary teachers. The educa- 
tional side, in the stricter sense, of the work of the Confer- 
ence was divided into four parts: (a) Post-primary and 
vocational education and the general relation of education 
to occupation ; (b) Special problems of tropical and sub- 
tropical countries, especially those arising from differences 
of race; (c) Rural education ; (d) New developments and 
devices, e.g. the teaching of Empire history and geography, 
the possibilities of the cinema and of broadcasting, the place 
of music in education. Besides the formal programme a 
session was reserved in the third week for a subject to be 
chosen in the second week by the Conference itself, but 
the Conference decided to use the time for fuller discussion 
on some of the administrative questions already submitted. 

There is no doubt that the Conference has taken itself 
seriously : it began at once by doing the only thing that 
can enable a conference of this kind to arrive at practical 
results, dividing itself into committees to deal with the 
most technical part of its business; there was, for example, 
a committee on the training and qualifications of teachers 
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under Mr. S. H. Smith, director of education for New South | int 
Wales, another on interchange of teachers under Sir Aubrey |... o 
Symonds, and another, in connexion with it, under Sir ce | 
George Macdonald (Permanent Secretary of the Scottish he ic 
Education Department) on difficulties arising out of salary |,- 
scales and superannuation schemes—or their absence. ae Pr 

Until a full report has been drawn up, it is impossible ony = 
to do more than touch upon some of the points covered by oy 
the discussions. Some of the most interesting of these came, f.. 
as might be expected, in that part of the programme which in 
dealt with education in tropical and sub-tropical countnes. nile | 
What, for instance, is the sort of education that wil |. P 
encourage tribes whose traditional occupation is war—oi, j|. Ca 
more specifically, raiding each other’s cattle and wives- |.” n 
to develop the arts of peace ? Naturally the problem takes = 
different forms ; but at the back of it there is always one ee 
question, how to make the arts of peace appear something ;._” Š 
which a self-respecting male will consent to pursue? But . "tt 
if that question admits of a hopeful answer, what about Ss 
the traditional status of the woman ? Sa 

Mr. Rivers-Smith (Tanganyika), in the course of a papel = 
on “ Female Education in a Primitive Society,” emph se to 
the danger of educating the men only and neglecting the Buen 
women: the African wife and mother, he said, had a high vee B i 
social importance, and it was a great mistake to try t0 mie 
detach her from the agricultural basis of the native social Wiii 
system. To attempt to revolutionize that system is sae Fsh 
to be disastrous : to transform it needs much imagination “eee 
and infinite patience. Again, not only races but particular a, his 
tribes vary in their ability to adapt themselves to change. se the 
Mr. Hussey, of Uganda, where so much has been done to stl 
build up native industries, laid particular stress upon ths, “Stn 
which Europeans tend to forget, and upon the consequent yeh 
impossibility of expecting common standards of attainment “Cy 
from races in different stages of development. Not oaly ane 
the standard of intelligence but the type of intelligence has au 0 
to be taken into account, since upon that depends the kine, ` Six, 
of appeal that is likely to be successful. Sometimes tB (°°? th 
the doing of a new thing that provides the stimulus, somè | “Sine 
times the doing of an old thing in a new way ; the Malaya? } "ay 
is being coaxed out of his aversion to manual labour throug ee 
crafts which compel him to admire the work of his hands: | ‘ty, 
elsewhere it may be that agriculture is not only transform’ }° 4. 


but transfigured by the discovery that oxen will pull 3 
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plough—a discovery of the first importance after which the 
introduction of more sophisticated inventions seems easy ; 
though only those who know the minds of those with whom 
they are dealing can say whether it is or not. The clue to 
this variegated problem lies in the training of teachers, and 
above all in the training of native teachers, not by Europ- 
eanizing their minds, but by an education which will 
enable them to become, as Canon Broomfield (Tanganyika) 
says they often are, the intellectual leaders of their villages, 
preserving contact with the life and thought of their own 
people—ahead of them, but never so far ahead as to be out 
of sight. 

The problem of language is extraordinarily interesting ; 
at the 1923 Conference an Indian delegate remarked that 
the use of the English language had been the most powerful 
means to the spread of common principles and common 
aims among the peoples of India; on the other hand, 
education at least in its early stages must, if it is to be 
effective, depend upon the vernacular, altogether apart 
from the historical and literary interest of many vernacular 
languages. Mr. Ormsby-Gore, speaking particularly of East 
and West Africa, emphasized the importance of making a 
real mastery of the native language part of the education of 


the European child in those countries. Mauritius is an 
interesting case of a slightly different nature; there the 
universal language is a Creole patois of French, and the aim 
is first to utilize that patois, then to refine it gradually into 
the language of its origin in the upper classes of the primary 
course. English, taught as a second language by the direct 
or oral method, should become the Janguage of instruction 
only at the post-primary and secondary stages after its use 
has been thoroughly acquired. 

We have dwelt upon this part of the programme because 
it is in these problems that is to be found the crucial test 
of Imperial ideas: nowhere else are we so plainly faced 
with the question, What is the British Empire doing for 
civilization ? The report of the Conference will be eagerly 
looked for on many grounds ; it will throw light upon many 
of our own educational difficulties ; it will help us to see 
how far they are rooted in the nature of things and what 
the nature of things educational really is: but above all it 
will help us to appreciate the abounding energy, the patient 
intellectual effort, and the devotion, with which the 
educational tasks of the Empire are being carried on by 
those who are, in the widest sense of the term, its mis- 
sionaries. 


The Headmistresses’ Conference 
By E. M. Fox, County School for Girls, Beckenham 


XFORD gave a rainy but very hospitable welcome to 
the three hundred and ninety-one headmistresses 
assembled for the fifty-third Annual Conference at Somer- 
ville College, on Friday, July r, and Saturday, July 2. 
Miss Sparks (Cheltenham Ladies’ College), President of the 
Conference, took the chair. Miss Lowe (Leeds High School) 
was elected President for the next two years. Every pos- 
sible arrangement had been made for the comfort and 
entertainment of the members. All the women’s societies 
in Oxford gave their hospitality and Oxford High School 
provided luncheon on both days. A garden party was held 
in New College Gardens, where the Conference was enter- 
tained by the Warden of New College, the Master of 
University College, the Warden of Wadham College, and the 
Principals of the five women’s societies. On Friday, 
members attended a service in the Cathedral, the sermon 
being preached by the Bishop of Lichfield. The bishop has 
shown his mterest in education in various ways. The out- 
standing one to be noted here is the practice of Lichfield 
Cathedral to have regular intercession offered for the 
secondary schools of the diocese. Treating of women’s 
education in connexion with the broader movement for the 
emancipation of women, the Bishop emphasized the greater 
opportunities open to women of to-day in comparison 
with those of forty years ago. Freedom was shown to be 
not the power to do as we liked, but the power of giving 
our best possible service with the best possible equipment 
for the sake of God and the community. The preacher 
appealed to his audience to keep themselves in touch with 
the best in their own times, and showed that though the 
supreme revelation of God was made in our Lord, yet a 
new revelation is given to each age. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University set the official 
seal of the University’s approval upon the Conference by 
making an address of welcome, in which he emphasized 
the width of outlook, and the widely scattered range of 
Interests shown by the headmistresses, and noted with 
Satisfaction the close link now existing between schools 
and universities. 

These points were well illustrated in the formal part of 
the Conference. Reports were passed showing the great 
variety of work which headmistresses undertake as repre- 
senting the Association. Their sense of responsibility to 
their own profession was shown in the resolution deploring 
the unwillingness of certain governing bodies to appoint 


as assistant mistresses women of ripe experience. Their 
width of interest was revealed in the adoption by the 
Conference of a resolution desiring more freedom of choice 
in subjects necessary for a School Certificate, provided that 
a pass be secured in each of the four groups. 

A discussion followed on the Report of the Education of 
the Adolescent. This was introduced by Miss Tanner 
(Roedean School), who is a member of the Consultative 
Committee which framed the Report. She spoke for what 
the Committee had hoped as the end of their deliberation 
and made a plea for liberty and elasticity. 

Miss Lowe (Leeds High School) followed with a paper on 
the regrading of education foreshadowed in the report. 
She pointed out the necessity of a real regrading of all types 
of post-primary education, since elementary education was 
actually given in many differing types of schools, although 
the term “ elementary °” was only used for a “ free” 
school. Miss Lowe pleaded for the retention in any new 
scheme of freedom and variety, and emphasized the psycho- 
logical value of a change into a new building with the 
tradition of a secondary school when the appropriate age 
was reached. Miss Blyth (Oldershaw School, Wallasey) 
described the method by which she was able to link primary 
and secondary education in her own neighbourhood. Miss 
Crosthwaite (Colchester County School) described the 
curriculum of the modern school, and Miss Meade (Bolton 
School) showed the tremendous responsibility devolving on 
the staff of such schools. 

Miss Jarrett (Ipswich Secondary School) spoke of the 
need of differentiating curricula and syllabuses in rural 
schools from those in urban, and a visitor to the Conference, 
Miss Pratt, O.B.E., from the Ministry of Agriculture, spoke 
of the opportunities for training women for agricultural 
work, 

On Saturday seven thoughtful papers were read on the 
different aspects of school life regarded from inside the 
community. Miss Gwatkin (Streatham Hill High School) 
spoke of the growing complexity of the headmistresses’ 
work arising partly from the increased size of the schools, 
and partly from the varied backgrounds and types of pre- 
vious training of the heterogeneous mass of the pupils. At 
the same time as the work increased quantitatively, it 
increased qualitatively, since the standard of sixth form 
work was much higher than of old, and more girls had to be 
prepared to earn their own living. The problem before 
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each headmistress was how best to give each girl exactly 
the combination of subjects which suited her, without 
disarranging the administrative machinery of the school. 
The age of the pioneers was over, and the duty before the 
profession to-day lay in consolidating what had been so 
nobly won. The speaker reminded her audience that two 
things were necessary to healthy growth: an atmosphere 
of peace, and stimulus. The latter was probably never 
missing from the ordinary school, but the former was no 
less essential. It would be ensured if each headmistress, 
although she could not avoid frank perplexity at times, 
would steadily refuse to be worried by her difficulties. ‘‘ We 
need the wider vision, the serenity which comes from a 
belief that there is a harmony to be attained in the age 
of each one, a serenity which insensibly reinforces the 
immature mind and soul struggling with forces beyond its 
comprehension: and helps it to peace.” 

Miss Edwards (Leytonstone County High School) 
pleaded for the preservation in the schools with an ever- 
broadening curriculum, of a high standard of scholarship, 
while Miss Catnach (Wallasey High School) spoke of the 
need of giving to girls who never would be scholars some 
measure of intellectual knowledge, and, in particular, a 
real love of culture. 

The subject of harmonious development in the school was 
discussed by the next three speakers. Miss Davies 
(Streatham County Secondary School) dealt with the ques- 
tion of physical education, advocating some amount of 
voluntary ‘‘ out of school ’’ games, together with some as a 
regular part of the school curriculum. 

Miss Stafford (Queen Mary’s High School, Walsall) 
emphasized the importance of aesthetic influence on a girl’s 
outlook. As this was so often associated with personality, 
the speaker stated that the choice of the staff should receive 
more care from the headmistress than any other part of 
her work. 

Miss Matthews (St. Mary’s School, Calne) pleaded for that 
balanced opinion and sense of leisure which alone can give 
the philosophical outlook. She explained the value in this 
connexion of the teaching of citizenship and service, the 
strengthening of international relations ; the emphasis on 
the reality of mental life, and the stress on spiritual values. 

Miss Sandford (Rochester Grammar School) discussed the 
dangers of specialization, and pointed out that although 
this might lead to a high standard of work in certain sub- 
jects, the children suffered from being taught by mistresses 
who were with them too seldom really to know them. She 
pointed out that the danger was increased when a staff 

f specialists were directed by a headmistress who had 

herself been a specialist. Using as her illustration the 
portrat of the Excellent Woman in the Proverbs, she 
howed that intellectual activity and practical ability might 
meet in the same personality. 

The most eagerly expected speech at the Conference is 
always the President’s address, especially during her second 
and retiring year of office. Miss Sparks chose as her subject 
“The Government of the School from within.” The 
President referred to the two functions of the school as 
preserving a standard of scholarship, and of setting a 
national standard of culture. She proceeded to deal with 
the third—protecting and guiding the growing individuals 
in its midst. Some great schools in the past have shown 
a bias in one direction, some in another ; probably, to-day, 
the third function is the one generally considered supreme. 

The speaker dealt with the great importance which the 
atmosphere and tone of the school had on the sensitive mind 
of the growing child, and laid stress on the fact that it is in 
the tradition of the school that the girl will find her inspira- 
tion of later life. To carry on this tradition the school must 
look before all to the staff who should possess qualities of 
heart, mind, and body, which fit them to lead and direct 
the immature beings around them. This direction should 
not be the imposition of one will upon the rest, but the 
guiding of the child’s own will so that he may constantly 
in life discard the less good for what is better. 


The President considered certain qualities which, by 
common consent, formed the basis of good character, and 
showed how in every case the habits of these might be 
given by the right staff to children while at school. She 
put in the first place the training in effort and endurance 
which could prevent slackness and listlessness in later lie. 
As the second quality the President chose gentleness, and as 
the third, sensitiveness to beauty in every form. 

Miss Sparks pointed out to her audience that opportunities 
to teach these qualities come not only in the classroom, but 
in every relation of the corporate life. Discipline, in this 
sense, makes for the control of an effective will in later 
years. It is on the headmistress alone that the balance of 
school interests depends. It is to her that all must look to 
see that the real vision of life which the school reveals is 
not hidden amid a mass of petty details. 

“ These qualities of government can only be interpreted 
through a personality which has somehow been able to 
link human frailty on to the strength and tranquillity of 
God—as Seneca has it—' Ecce res magna, habere imbecil- 
litatem hominis, securitatem Dei.’ ” 

This will be for most of the audience the criterion of the 
value of the conference—how far it helps the average 
headmistress to hear, year by year, the call of the ideal— 
and how far it assists her to respond to her vocation. 


Varia 


The Oxford University Press has in preparation a book by 
Mrs. Dorothy Gardiner which will survey THE HISTORY OF TRE 
EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN ENGLAND. The work will be illustrated 
from contemporary sources. 

& $ $ 


Messrs. Flatters & Garnett, Ltd., 309 Oxford Road, Manchester, 
have recently issued the sixth edition of their well-known 
catalogue of Collecting Apparatus. It lists at reasonable prices 
a wide range of materials from entomological pins to aquaria and 
cabinets, and copies may be obtained on application. 


Miss E. M. White, F.R.Hist.S., who is well known as a writer 
on Civics, has recently published a helpful series of suggestions to 
teachers of the subject in pamphlet form. She has offered to 
send a copy to any teacher or person interested who applies to 
her at Westcroft, Norton Road, Wembley, Middlesex. 


bd * s 


The Cambridge University Press has in preparation a critical 
edition, by Mr. R. C. Bald, of Thomas Middleton’s play, “ A 
Game at Chesse.” Apart from its interest as a piece of political 
satire, this play, of which four manuscripts are extant, offers 
exceptional material for the study of Elizabethan dramatic 
texts. 


By an arrangement recently made the Cambridge University 
Press will act as agent in this country for the sale of the publica- 
tions of Duke University Press of Durham, North Carolina, 
U.S.A. An announcement will be made, and a first list of books 
given, in the October number of The Cambridge Bulletin, which 
can be obtained free of charge from the Cambridge Press. 


$ bad $ 


By arrangement with the London County Council the Imperial 
Institute cinema will be open from 2.40 p.m. to 5.30 p.m. on 
Sundays for the free display of films relating to the life and 
industries of the Dominions, India, the Colonies, and Pro- 
tectorates. The cinema is open free on weekdays from 10.30 a.m. 
to 12.30 p.m. and from 2.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. 

s s B 


Three more selected lists of books have been published by the 
National Book Council: No. 69, “ Books of the Sea,” compiled 
by the Seafarers’ Education Service and approved by tiie 
National Home-Reading Union; No. 7o, “ Wine and Other 
Beverages,” compiled by the Education Committee of the Wine 
Trade Club; and No. 71, “ The United States of America... 
compiled and issued by the English Speaking Union. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Miss JEAN NICOL, head of the Modern Language Depart- 
ment of the Leeds High School, is to succeed Miss Sunder- 
land-Taylor as headmistress of Stamford School. Miss 
Nicol was educated at Macclesfield High School, Bonn, and 
Somerville College, Oxford, taking the M.A. degree (German) 
in 1923. She has had teaching experience at Redland High 
School, St. Leonard’s School (St. Andrews), and at Leeds 
High School since 1920. 


* * + 


Mr. G. B. GREEN, whose sudden death at the age of 62, 
while practising cricket at Oxford, has been recently 
reported in the Press, was formerly assistant .master at 
Edinburgh Academy. An old pupil of Newcastle High 
School, Staffs., he went up to Oxford as a scholar, and after 
obtaining first - classes in the classical schools, he was 
elected a Fellow of St. John’s in 1888. He then served as a 
master on the staff of Llandovery School until his appoint- 
ment to Edinburgh Academy in 1892. He represented 
Oxford in the hundred yards in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Sports, 1887. 


* * * 


Dr. ERNEST BARKER, Principal of King’s College, 
London, since 1920, has accepted appointment to the new 
Professorship of Political Science at Cambridge, which 
has been founded by the trustees of the Laura Spielman 
Rockefeller Memorial. Dr. Barker was born near Manchester 
and passed from an elementary school to the Manchester 
Grammar and thence to Balliol College, Oxford, where 
he passed through a brilliant academic career. He remained 
at the University as a Fellow of New College, and took a 
most active part in university affairs. Independent and 
persistent in action, and favoured with a charming dis- 
position, he has earned great respect and popularity at 
King’s and in the administration circles of London 
University. His migration will be a considerable loss to 
London. 


+ + * 


ALDERMAN M. Conway, J.P., a representative of the 
teachers on the City Council for many years, has been 
nominated for the Lord Mayoralty of Bradford and is to 
be elected to office in November. He has been a prominent 
member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Union of Teachers since 1891, and has taken part in most 
of the movements advanced by that body. His nomination 
has been greatly appreciated in all quarters. 


* * + 


Miss H. D. Buasy, of St. Saviour’s and St. Olave’s 
Grammar School, is to be the new Headmistress of the 
City of London School for girls, in succession to Miss E. 
Strudwick, who has been appointed High Mistress of 
St. Paul’s, Hammersmith. She is an old pupil of James 
Allen’s School, Dulwich, and specialized in the Maths 
Tripos from Girton College, Cambridge. She has been 
engaged in teaching since 1911, and has had experience at 
Brighton and Hove High Schools and the Bradford 
Grammar School as well as in her present position. 


ad * bai 


Mr. W. D. Evans, Headmaster of Hanley Secondary 
School since 1924, has been appointed Headmaster of 
the County School, Battersea, in succession to Mr. Arnold 


Smith, deceased. 
* $ * 


Mr. R. R. EpGe, Assistant Master at the Leigh Grammar 
School for many years, has been honoured by appoint- 
ment as Headmaster to the same school. He is to take 
up office in September next on the retirement of Mr. 
W. H. Leek. Mr. Edge is a popular schoolmaster beloved 
by all with whom he comes into contact. He has been 


an active worker in the interests of education and the 
profession of teachers both in Lancashire and in London 
as an Executive member of the Assistant Masters’ 
Association. His preferment is welcomed but his cheery 
voice and sound advice will be missed at meetings of 
Assistant Masters. 


* + $ 


BEFORE the War, Mr. Dalcroze was Principal of the 
Dalcroze College at Hellerau, near Dresden. When war 
broke out, he was in Switzerland, and signed the so- 
called ‘‘ Protest of Swiss Intellectuals,” a protest against 
vandalism in war, occasioned by the happenings at Louvain 
and Rheims. The Germans took the matter very personally, 
and were very bitter against Dalcroze, on the ground that 
he owed Germany gratitude for the hospitality that had 
been shown him. There was a bitter Press campaign in 
the German papers, and the Dalcroze College broke off 
all relations with him. Dalcroze felt the whole incident 
very keenly, so much so that he thought at one time he 
would never return to Germany. This year, the Committee 
of the International Music Exhibition at Frankfort has 
invited Dalcroze to give a Lecture-Demonstration there, 
and he has agreed to do this on August 17. He will be 
helped by pupils from the Geneva and London schools. 


* * + 


WELLINGTON SCHOOL, Somerset, hopes to see this year 
the laying of the foundation-stone of its memorial chapel, 
for the erection of which a sum of nearly £5,000 has already 
been raised by means of a large number of small contri- 
butions. The rapid rise of what is now one of the leading 
public schools in the south-west of England argues excep- 
tional ability on the part of the Head, and invests with 
peculiar interest the story of its development ; incidentally 
it illustrates the workings of that principle of heredity the 
worth of which in the constitution of the State is now once 
more a topic of controversy. Although it has only just 
attained its majority as a public school, its incorporation 
under the Charity Trust Acts having taken place in 1905, 
its career began about 1837 as a private school. Among 
its ‘‘ushers’’ in 1841 was the present Head’s father, who, 
some years later, became its owner. Under his care it 
flourished for thirty years. Thereafter it was carried on 
with varying success until, in 1899, the present headmaster, 
Mr. George Corner, was appointed. This son of the 
early Victorian ‘‘ usher” was educated in Nottingham 
High School, where, be it noted, his brother, S. Corner, 
taught for over thirty years, and in the universities of Bonn 
and London. Under him the enrolment increased from 
thirteen boarders and twenty-nine day boys to one hundred 
and fifty-six and fifty-five. Among other landmarks in its 
progress may be mentioned the opening, in 1909, of 
engineering shops which greatly aided further develop- 
ment; the addition of a model laundry and bakery, and 
a junior house in 1913; new boarding houses in 1917 and 
1919; great hall in 1922-24; and new wing (cost £25,000) 
in 1925-26. The erection of a chapel which should worthily 
symbolize the school motto—Nisi Dominus frustra—would 
be a fitting crown to Mr. Corner’s life-work. 


* % ad 


AT the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Association of Head Mistresses held on Saturday, July 9, 
Miss Lowe, M.A., Med. and Mod. Lang. Tripos, Leeds Girls’ 
High School, President of the Association, presided for the 
first time since her election, which took place at the Annual 
Conference held at Somerville College, Oxford, on July 1 
and 2. 

ONLOOKER.,. 
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Correspondence 


CO-EDUCATION 


I notice in the July issue a letter from Mr. de V. Payen-Payne 
speaking of co-educational schools as encouraging a lack of 
sturdiness and a whiff of crankiness in the boys. 

What he means by the latter expression is not explained. As 
to sturdiness—let me give the following facts from the example 
of St. George’s School, Harpenden, of which I am Chairman. 

Being strictly limited in size and with a range of ages from 
8 to 19, it contains necessarily a very small number of boys who 
have reached their fifteenth birthday. The school Rugby XV 
plays matches against the first teams of the following schools: 
Perse, Sutton-Valence, Eltham, Royal Masonic, St. Dunstan’s, 
St. Albans, Dunstable, and has in the aggregate, won more often 
than not. 

I fancy that, numbers considered, this must be a record of 
** sturdiness ” hard to beat. Let me add that this achievement 
utterly disposes of your correspondent’s misgiving. Any 
boarding schoolmaster must know that success in Rugby football 
depends to an astonishing extent upon pluck and spirit. 

A few years ago the school had five representatives in the 
Rugby XV of one Oxford college. Last year, an old boy boxed 
for Oxford against Cambridge. The school “‘ records ” for mile, 
half-mile, and quarter-mile have been beaten by less than 
twenty-five of the great schools. 


6 Bolton Gardons, S.W. 5. E. LYTTELTON. 


In the July issue of The Journal of Education some statements 
are made, under the above heading, which call for comment. 
We are told that “ most experienced educators—both men and 
women—are of the opinion that after the age of 8 or 9, boys and 
girls are best taught apart.” Presumably the experienced 
educators in question have formed this opinion after dealing with 
boys and girls who have been educated together, as well as with 
those who have been educated separately, as otherwise their 
opinion in a matter in which they were not experienced would 
go for little. But we are next told that, owing to the small number 
of co-educational schools of any size, ‘‘ one does not often come 
across the finished product.” Apparently, then, the experienced 
educators have had to base their opinion on a small number of 
cases; but these are evidently conclusive, for “ those teachers 
who do [come across these] almost invariably find a lack of 
sturdiness and a whiff of crankiness in the boys.” Who, then, 
are these teachers ? They cannot be schoolmasters dealing with 
boys from co-educational preparatory departments, for such boys 
are in no sense “‘ the finished product ” of co-education. They 
must, then, be either, like the writer of the letter in which these 
statements are to be found, teachers in coaching institutions, or 
else in universities. But in the first case, are those boys who have 
to go to coaching establishments to be assumed to bea fair sample 
(not to speak of the “ finished product ’’) of any school from which 
they come? And in the case of the universities, on what, one 
wonders, does the writer base his statement? The university 
record of boys from a co-educational school will be found by 
any one who examines it, both as regards “‘ firsts ” and “‘ blues,” 
to compare favourably with that of boys from any separate 
school of similar size and standing. But if the “ lack of sturdi- 
ness ” proves on investigation to be a myth, what of the “ whiff 
of crankiness’’? Does this imply that co-education is such a 
mere fad that it can only be entertained by cranks, and must 
necessarily breed other fads ? To judge of this, perhaps a visit 
to a co-educational school is of more value than an ez parte 
statement. Or does it mean no more than that co-education 
helps to produce those who think for themselves and do not 
always follow the majority, and who look at the relations between 
the sexes, and all the problems in which these relations play a 
part, with different eyes from most, owing to their different 
experience ? | 

But it seems that ‘‘ a lot of time is wasted—to put it on no 
higher ground—by the mixing of the sexes ” at college, for which 
the cure is either to admit to the university “‘ only frumps in 
sage-green serge frocks,” or, better still, to confine women to 
sequestered colleges of their own. If, however, schools will not 


co-operate for this desirable end by producing only frumps, and 
if it is not possible to put back the clock and turn women out of 
the universities, or confine them to a ghetto of their own, is it 
not possible that another solution may be found in co-education 
at school, which can teach the sexes to live and work together on 
terms of comradeship rather than of the ‘‘ sexual lure ” that the 
writer apparently sees rampant ? He allows, indeed, that “ it 
is only right and proper that each sex should have a great attrac- 
tion for the other.” But ‘‘ when hard work has to be done ” this 
is far better (he thinks) out of sight. If that is the “ experienced 
educator’s ” last word in dealing with the problems of sex both 
in education and in life, we may reasonably turn with more 
hope to another kind of education which will keep this admittedly 
right and proper attraction in full sight, and give it its proper 
satisfaction in the daily sharing of common interests and carrying 
out of common aims, and so make of it a help instead of a dis- 
traction ; and will not by mere repression make it a source of 
trouble both at the time and for the future. 

But this must not be attempted, it seems, because “ it is not 
altogether certain that the ideal instruction for men and women 
should be identical.” Let this be readily granted, though there 
will be more certainty if it is put to the test of experience instead 
of being settled—even by ‘‘ experienced educators '’—on a priori 
grounds. But isit necessary that boys and girls, educated together, 
should have absolutely identical instruction, any more than that 
they should play the same games? Some choice of subjects 
can surely be allowed when the foundation course, necessary for 
both alike, gives place to some degree of specialization ; and room 
may thus be found even for those “ economic truths ” (is it the 
value of money that the writer means by this phrase, or possibly 
the ability to darn male socks and cook dishes for male con- 
sumption ?) of which, he tells us, if England is to have happy 
homes, wives must have an elementary knowledge. As for the 
“ scores of women doctors ” for whom, it seems, no work can 
be found—but is this the doing of co-education ? If all co- 
educational schools were closed to-morrow, would there be fewer 
women desirous of having careers of their own and using their 
powers to the full? What it can dois to give to both sexes experi- 
ence of common work and of dealing with the common problems 
that it brings, which is more needed to-day than ever before. 

Bedales, Petersfield. J. H. Bapvey. 


Any advance in science or in the art of civil life requires men 
to do the work and men gifted with the power of publishing it. 
The co-educational movement in England is no exception. 
Those of us engaged in it find it so absorbing, so obvious, so 
important that it is only some occasion such as the letter 
appearing in your Journal under this head that wakes us to the 
fact of how little many educated people still know about what 
has been, and is being, done. 

Adequate answers would need a book. I will take two points 
only—the “ whiff of crankiness in the boys” and the alleged 
“ waste ” of time in co-educational institutions. Only yesterday I 
was turning over the pages of a large folio containing photographic 
and brief war records of the boys (and some girls) of a large 
co-educational school, many of whom I had myself seen off from 
school on their way to the front. As one turned over the pages 
one was struck by the large variety of uniforms, for there is 
scarcely one main department of war-work not represented. But 
what was still more striking was that the faces were even less 
uniform than the uniforms. This is almost the same thing as 
saying that the percentage of distinctions and decorations was 
remarkably high. For it is in crises like the War that individuality 
and personality are rapidly pushed forward. We are accustomed 
to find these in older men at the top of the tree, but though it is 
just as important in younger men the prevalence of standardiza- 
tion to-day in all things, even human beings, makes any diver- 
gence from the type disconcerting. I can assure those who really 
want to know the truth that they will find under the “ whiff ” 
of a first impression much remarkably stern and sterling stuff 
which it were dangerous as well as “ wasteful ’’ to confuse with 
“ crankiness,”’ 
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Now as to waste of time: I recently had occasion to call at a 
drawing office concerning a new building I was erecting. It is 
so universal to-day to find men and women working in the same 
office that I was in no way surprised to find a lady at one of the 
desks. Nor, frankly, was I surprised to find my entrance had 
interrupted conversation and that it took a few minutes for me 
to get real attention to my business. Not many days later I 
was surprised at school long after school hours, to see a light in 
one of the class-rooms. Several boys and girls of about 16 were 
talking inside. As I went in I was greeted with the remark, 
“ Oh, good. Now you'll tell us if this will do.” It was a succinct 
and discriminating but quietly enthusiastic reply to a long 
questionnaire sent them by a very large co-educational school 
abroad, on the character of our school. I must say it compared 
favourably with the work of most committees of grown men and 
women. It is true that the girls’ frocks were of ‘‘ sage green 
serge ” or something like it. But any one who saw them would 
have realized that this would not have protected the boys from 
the son of Aphrodite had it not been under the aegis of the 
grey-eyed Athene. 

Is it not better for boys and girls to learn to work together 
before they are 18 than to have it all to learn after, and some- 
times considerably after, they are 30 ? 

JosEPH WICKSTEED. 

King Alfred School, Golders Green. 


The somewhat sweeping statements and fallacies of argument 
contained in Mr. Payen-Payne’s note on co-education in the 
July issue of The Journal of Education would require an article 
of some length for adequate treatment. 

On what do “ most experienced educators” base “ the 
opinion that, after the age of 8 or 9, boys and girls are best 
taught apart ” ? Obviously not on an experience of co-education. 
It would be more to the point if the opinion of those who have 
had that experience could be ascertained. After more than 
thirty years’ experience in co-educational secondary schools, 
and acquaintance with other teachers so engaged, I have still to 
meet the teacher in such schools who holds the opinion quoted 
by Mr. Payen-Payne. 

All that the latter says in criticism of the co-educational 
tendency of our universities—so far as it is true—really con- 
stitutes an argument in favour of co-education after the age of 
8 or 9. To segregate the sexes from that to the university age, 
and then expect them to mix naturally, is surely foolish. I 
would suggest that the obvious remedy is co-education during 
the years of adolescence. Perhaps there are not yet enough 

ex-pupils of educational schools at any of our universities for 
reliable opinions to be formed as to how far such young people 
are free from the drawbacks deplored by your correspondent 
last month, but my own limited experience has been that 
co-education during the years 9 to 18 prepares the way for a 
natural mixing of the sexes at the university. 

With reference to Mr. Payen-Payne’s suggestion that the ideal 


- instruction for men and women should not be identical, I venture 


to express the opinion that there is less difference in this respect 
between the needs of boys and girls than there is between the 
needs of one boy and another boy, or of one girl and another 
girl. Greater elasticity in the curriculum of most schools is 
badly needed, but not, I think, to any considerable extent for 
discrimination between the sexes. 
C. BRIGHTWEN ROWNTREE. 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden. 


A strange statement is made by Mr. De V. Payen-Payne in the 
July number of The Journal of Education. It is said that “ few 
teachers of any standing ” will be found to support Sir Benjamin 
Gott’s favourable view of co-education, and that “ most experi- 
enced educators—both men and women—are of the opinion 
that after the age of 8 or 9 boys and girls are best taught apart.” 

It is probably true that most experienced educators know very 
little about co-education, and that those who have never actually 
tried the plan, and know little or nothing about it, often dis- 
approve of it, but it is very rare to find opposed to it any one who 
has honestly tried the experiment. The movement is distinctly 


gaining ground, not only in England but in other countries, 
notably in Spain. Noted educationists such as Canon Lyttelton 
are now in its favour, and though co-educational schools are not 
yet numerous, those that exist, e.g. Bedales, St. George’s, the 
King Alfred School, secondary and elementary schools in many 
counties, and an ever-increasing number of private schools, are 
warmly supported by all who work in them. The cases in which 
co-educational schools have failed have been those in which the 
system has been too hastily introduced, or started from a desire 
for economy, with little understanding of the principles on which 
co-education rests. 

In a little book,* edited some years ago, articles were written 
by a man and a woman who had been educated in different 
co-educational schools, by a parent of co-educated children, by a 
psycho-analyst and by an elementary schoolmaster as well as 
by well-known co-educationists ; and all were in favour of the 
scheme, whilst doubts and difficulties raised by a semi-opponent 
were ably answered. 

Mr. De V. Payen-Payne does not seem to know much about 
the inner working of co-educational schools, for it is not realized 
that instruction need not be identical for boy and girl scholars. 
In fact there are marked differences in some of these schools. 
It is only in co-educational schools that we can best learn what 
differences should exist in the training of boys and girls, and it 
is in such schools that men and women can gain that knowledge 
and understanding of each other which will enable them to work 
harmoniously together, and to serve mankind. 

ALICE Woops. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE SCHOOLS 


The leading article in the July issue of The Journal of Education 
lays stress upon the principle of educational freedom, with which, 
I believe, all would agree who truly respect the child’s developing 
personality. 

May I suggest, however, that in the life of to-day, with its 
rapidly increasing communications, the study of international 
relations, or, more simply, ‘‘ world citizenship,” is even more 
necessary to citizens of to-morrow than is “ civics” in the 
narrower sense—a school subject of admitted value. 

We are not warned that civics in school may become an 
insidious form of party-political propaganda. Why then need 
world-civics be considered questionable and dangerous? The 
League of Nations is a solidly-established fact, not a mere 
theory of ‘‘cranks’’ and dreamers. Our children, like the 
children of fifty-five other countries, are nationals of a land which 
is a member of this great international alliance. The very 
objective reality of the League places it above the dusty region 
of propaganda. And the children need to understand something 
of its purpose and scope, that they may not, through ignorance 
and indifference, misuse the great opportunity which the world 
to-day has determined they shall inherit. 

MABEL KING BEER. 

The College, Saffron Walden. 


oD 


The leading article on ‘‘ The League of Nations in the Schools ” 
in the July number of The Journal of Education recognizes the 
importance of an acquaintance with the work and aims of the 
League of Nations and of knowledge of the development of 
international relations. It also makes a strong appeal against 
any attempt to interfere with the freedom of the schools or of 
the teachers of Great Britain. On both these grounds it will 
be most welcome to the teachers’ associations and to the League 
of Nations Union who are responsible for the DECLARATION 
concerning the schools of Britain and the peace of the world, 
which was presented to the President of the Board of Education 
in connexion with the National Conference on June 8th. 

But the writer of the article reaches other conclusions on 
which more needs to be said. He fears that the Headmasters’ 
Conference, the big four Secondary Associations, and the National 
Union of Teachers, whose Declaration he is examining, want to 
interfere with the freedom of the schools by the “ prostitution of 
education to propaganda, the manipulation of the history 
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lessons, the coercion of local authorities, and the inquisitorial 
examination of teachers’ opinions.” That would not seem 
likely a priori. But let us look at the facts. 

The DECLARATION says, in its preamble : 


** It is recognized in this country that the local authorities 


in the choice of school subjects and the manner of 
them. Indeed, except for general agreement as to 
MMental subjects of the curriculum, the courses of 
ie largely left to the discretion of the responsible 
. We have therefore prepared 
these notes which we hope may be of use . . . to all teachers.” 


What is there here to menace educational freedom ? 

The DECLARATION—and I repeat that it comes from associa- 
tions which represent practically the whole school teaching 
profession in Great Britain—goes on to explain how “ instruction 
in the aims and work of the League of Nations may be so given 
as to serve some of the chief ends of education.” The document 
proceeds : 


‘* Judged by these tests, knowledge about the modern 
world in its political aspect—about i ational relations, 
the League and the Covenant—dqualifies: place in the 
curriculum. We do not, however, recomm eparate place 
in the time-table for it. We prefer to see it taught in con- 
nexion with existing studies in schools of all types. The 
Universities and the Training Colleges should prepare future 
teachers for this task. Meanwhile, unwilling or uninterested 
masters and mistresses must not be entrusted with presenting 
the new material until their own interest has first been aroused, 
whether by private reading . . . by conferences with expert 
authorities or by short courses of training at summer schools.”’ 


What is there here of “ propaganda ” or of the “ inquisitorial 
examination of teachers’ opinions ” ? Yet the writer of the 
article, quoting only one phrase from this passage, describes it 
as a “ warning ” | 

Again, the passage which he describes as “ the coercion of 
local authorities ” comes from an account of action taken by 
the Association of Education Committees itself on October 15, 
1925. 

And here, at last, is what the DECLARATION says about 
“ the manipulation of the history lessons ”’ : 


“ Where the teachers understand the facts in question, 
realize their importance, and are eager to teach them, most 
will be taught in history lessons. The history of England, 
or of Scotland, will then be presented in its proper relation 
to the history of the world. Only so can British children fully 
appreciate the League of Nations as a fruit long ripened on 
the tree of time. Particularly in the teaching of modern 
history “ the growing sense of the interdependence of com- 
munities, as shown, for example, in the work of the League 
of Nations, should receive due prominence ” to quote the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education in their 
recent report on ‘ The Education of the Adolescent.’ ”’ 


The importance of The Journal and recognition of the great 
service it has rendered to the cause of education have moved 
me to write at length. But perhaps I need only have asked 
your readers to examine this miracle for themselves, and, by 
reading the DECLARATION, to discover, if they can, how your 
able and experienced writer came to be so frightened. 

15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 1. MAXWELL GARNETT. 


It is exceedingly pleasing to receive the unexpected assurance 
that the League of Nations Union is keenly alive to the need of 
keeping pacificist and cosmopolitan propaganda—in common 
with all other propaganda—out of schools, and also that it is 
determined to maintain the freedom of teachers from pressure 
to teach principles of which they do not approve. It is equally 
necessary to bear in mind the prerogatives of parents and the 
rights of pupils. The important correspondence in The Times, 
initiated by Prof. J. L. Morison, during the month of July, 
sufficiently proves the perils of “ the prostitution of education 
to propaganda, the manipulation by the Fistory lessons, the 
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coercion of local authorities, and the inquisitorial examination 
of teachers’ opinions’’ to which attention was directed in 
The Journal. 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


THE MANIFESTO OF THE INCORPORATED 
ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS 


Before I deal with the subject matter of Dr. Burnet’s letter 
appearing in the July issue, I desire to express my appreciation 
of the courtesy and reasonableness of its phrasing. I hope that 
he will believe that I answer it in a like spirit. 

Dr. Burnet assumes that our policy on standardization of 
examination results is based upon the mathematical theory of 
probabilities. It is based, rather, on a mass of information and 
experience obtained in a variety of ways, and upon common 
sense, 

I understand that, at the First School Examinations, last 
summer, the percentages of candidates who obtained “‘ credits ” 
varied, among the different examining bodies, as follows: in 
English between 50 and 74; in geography, between 34 and 50; 
in Latin, between 29 and 54; in French, between 42 and 63; 
in physics, between 31 and 51; in drawing, between 39 and 58. 
If the standard for credit was approximately the same for all 
the examining bodies, then the average quality of the candidates 
in the groups examined must have varied very greatly indeed. 
Apparently, Dr. Burnet thinks this possible ; we do not. 

I am informed that the percentages of credits given by a certain 
examining body, last summer, in certain subjects, were 64, 37, 
38, 48, 47, 47, 53, 31, 47, 53, 44. I take that body simply for 
purposes of illustration ; not, of course, in any invidious sense. 
If these figures are an approximately accurate indication of the 
quality of the candidates in these subjects, assuming again that 
the examination standards were approximately the same, then 
their quality varied very greatly. We simply do not believe that 
the variation, either in teaching or in the ability of the candidates, 
was anything like as great. 

Last summer, one examining body gave 54 per cent of 
“ credits ” in Latin, in 1925 only 26; another body gave 53 per 
cent in mathematics, in 1925 it gave 70; yet another body gave 
53 per cent in drawing, in 1925 it gave 70. We do not believe 
that the quality of candidates varies in the same subject from 
year to year to anything approaching this extent. In none of 
the above cases was the number of candidates examined less 
than one thousand ; in most cases very considerably higher. 

We do not, of course, suggest that the quality of candidates 
and the teaching are uniform throughout the country, still less 
in specific regions, or in what Dr. Burnet calls “ strong local 
connexion ” groups. We therefore do not expect examination 
results to be uniform. But we do feel that such results as I 
have given above show that present-day methods of standardiza- 
tion are often seriously at fault. Personally, I do not think that, 
in certain subjects at least, any standardization method can give 
yeally accurate results when thousands of candidates are 
examined, and I fancy that more than one authority on the matter 
is of the same opinion. What we do hold is that results can be 
obtained which are much more accurate than those in present 
use do actually give. 

What we propose is no mere untried theory of our own. It 
is an open secret that the principle, with certain qualifications 
which we might no doubt readily accept, given the conditions, 
has already been adopted by more than one examining body. 
Our point is that a full application of the principle would lead 
to far fairer results than present methods often appear to do. 

Dr. Burnet asks us to have confidence in special investigators 
in whose appointment we have no share (I am not suggesting 
that we ought, or the reverse), and of whose qualifications 
(I am not questioning them) we have little knowledge. Per- 
sonally, I know some of them and feel sure that they do their 
work conscientiously and carefully. But a“ confidence appeal ” 
—however able these investigators may be—is somewhat 
irrelevant in the face of the statistics which I have given, and 
which I believe to be correct. It would, in my opinion, be nearer 
the truth to say that the ripest judgment may be fallible when 

(Continued on page 592) 
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THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 


Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., F.B.A., S. A. COOK, Litt.D., F. E. ADCOCK, M.A. 


NEW VOLUMES 


Volume VI. Macedon 401—301 B.C. 
With 10 maps, tables, plans, &c. 
Royal 8vo. 30s net. 


“ The new volume of this admirable history maintains the 
high reputation for sound scholarship and skilful treatment which 
its predecessors have established. It fills a great gap in English 
letters most worthily and gives a striking picture of the Greek 
world after the decline of Athens and the rise of Macedon.” — 
The Daily Mail. 


MEMORANDUM ON% 


Volume of Plates I (illustrating Volumes I-IV). 
Prepared by C. T. SELTMAN, M.A. 
Royal 8vo. 25s net. 


This volume is intended primarily to afford that evidence 
for the history described in Volumes I-IV which can only be 
given by pictorial representation. Beside the record of the 
deeds and thoughts of the civilized world to the end of the sixth 
century, B.C., given in the first four volumes of the history it 
sets the corresponding record of man’s art and craftsmanship. 
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A Chapter on National Education 


By GEORGE SAMPSON 
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Crown 8vo. 
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“ One of the most important books on education that have been written in our time.’"—The Teachers’ World. 
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A Graduated Elementary Course in Three Volumes 
By GEORGE SAMPSON, M.A. 


Par” suitable for children from about 8 to ro. 
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“ Full of carefully devised exercises, and the expository part is marked, as one would expect, by originality and lucidity.” — 
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an impossible task is attempted. I appreciate Dr. Burnet’s 
point when he states that many of them, and of the examiners, 
are able members of the I.A.A.M. But membership, even of so 
efficient and valuable an association as the 1.A.A.M., does not 
guarantee efficiency as an investigator. 

When Dr. Burnet suggests that the I.A.A.M. should adduce 
the evidence of statistics—the reliability of which is questioned 
because they do vary so widely—as a proof that the average 
quality of the work in the examinations as a whole does not 
vary very widely from year to year, I confess that I cannot follow 
his line of argument. 

When, however, Dr. Burnet points out that “ statistics do 
not afford a safe basis for criticism of the results of the system 
established by the Secondary Schools Examination Council,” I 
have to reply that that system as a whole is not the subject either 
of his letter or of my reply. I am, however, a little surprised 
that he should make that statement; for it does seem, to some 
extent and perhaps only indirectly, to admit the justice of our 
contention: that the quality of candidates does not greatly 
vary, but that examination statistics do. 

MEMBER OF THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF THE I.A.A.M. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Your philosophic contributor to the Occasional Notes in the 
July issue of The Journal of Education, takes certain phrases from 
the presidential address that Mr. Hall delivered to the A.T.T.I. 
at its recent conference, italicizes them, and then proceeds to 
deplore their lack of underlying logic. His sorrow is increased 
when he surveys the one-sidedness of the educational policy of 
the Association. To sustain this note of tragedy and gloom he 
should resist the temptation to wander from the Olympian heights 
of contemplation into the valleys inhabited by mortals who 
smugly remark ‘‘I told you so,” and who remind us of what 
A. E. Evans said in 1926. Mr. Hall’s summary of educational 
progress in 1926-7 is made to show that the last president was 
exaggerating in 1926, just as the contemplative guardians of our 
educational destiny said that he was. May I suggest with all 
possible humility that not even a relativity correction can render 
conditions that I described twelve months ago identical with 
those after that date. Perhaps he will concede the possibility 
that two descriptions of two different things may not be the same. 

Having descended, he becomes frail and human, and we see 
the struggle between his patronizing approval of technical 
education and the deadly severity of his purity. At one moment 
he asserts with magnanimity that technical education never was 
an illegitimate in the educational family, and that there can be 
no question as to its welcome ; the next he calls for a genealogy 
showing the descent of the newcomer upon the spiritual and 
cultural side. This educational Bunthorne “ presses” for 
guarantees rather than mere assertion. The President’s word 
is accepted as to liberality and culture provided that he will 
recite an Athanasian Creed of education and restate the traditions 
of the past (“ those traditions and high spiritual values upon 
which less modern systems depended ’’). 

Since, apparently, I am still involved in this question of 
legitimacy, may I ask your contributor what are HIS conceptions 
of the realities covered by the terms “culture,” “ spiritual 
values,” and “liberal education.” If these elusive things be 
defined, your columns will be relieved of much verbiage and 
argumentative marching and countermarching. If he will 
specify the goods we will endeavour to produce them. 

Whilst pausing for this reply, I hope that you can find space 
for the lispings of this much debated infant. Whether its ideals 
be traditional will not yet be clear, but a restatement of its beliefs 
is appropriate, seeing that enlightened industrialists and others 
at conferences and in the press in July, 1927, are still placing 
technical education (usually qualified by the addition of the 
word “ narrow ’’) and cultural education in distinct and non- 
communicable compartments. We are still serfs of platitudes 
such as ‘‘ education means training in discipline and character,” 
and worship phrases containing the words ‘‘ moulding of intelli- 
gence ” and “ spiritual atmosphere ’’ without examining their 
implications. 

The assumption of the incompatibility between industry and 


refinement, that characterized the nineteenth century, is still in 
existence in the mental composition of many people dealing with 
education to-day. You are permitted to assert openly that you 
are being educated for leisure, but you may only tactfully and 
deferentially suggest that, by an indirect method, you are being 
educated for your productive work in the world. It is evident 
that before leisure and all its enjoyments can be gained that the 
normal individual must contribute about half his hours between 
morning and night to the process of providing for his bodily 
needs, and for those of the other inhabitants of these islands. 
This provision may be considered as a by-product by those who 
tilt at the materialist philosophy of the A.T.T.I., but we insist 
that it is ONE of the essentials of a well-ordered society. All 
render lip service to the nobility and dignity of labour, but in 
practice many refuse to recognize that the efficient craftsman, 
technician, or manager, can be as well developed mentally by the 
technical education for which we plead as any that seeks to 
associate culture solely with wide reading, as distinct from exten- 
sive “ doing.” 

Spiritual values, culture, and liberality cannot be appropriated 
by any one phase of education. New forms are not necessarily 
crude and traditional forms may be slightly cumbrous. 

Ten years ago we were taught that spiritual values might not 
be inconsistent with heavy artillery and machine guns. It was 
not etherealized culture and spirituality that was then in action, 
but these in conjunction with the applications of chemistry, 
physics, engineering, and other eminently practical subjects. 
The same combination can be as effectively applied to the pro- 
blems now besetting us. Sir Ronald Ross did not discover the 
prime cause of malaria by “ wide reading ” ; it was only by 
prolonged search, literally by the sweat of his brow, that this was 
found. The cause of our industrial diseases will only be discovered 
by the same means, without bickering about culture and spiritual 
values. Founders of creeds and ethical systems in the past have 
regarded the feeding of the multitude as an integral part of their 
spiritual mission and have made no attempt to divorce these 
two aspects of their life’s work, but our latter-day purists are 
attaching culture and spirituality without reservation to specific 
subjects, and are, moreover, assuming that these subjects are not 
included in the curricula of our technical schools and colleges. 

Possibly I am erecting figures of my imagination which I am 
demolishing to my satisfaction alone. That will be seen when 
the comprehensive philosophic mind reduces its scheme of educa- 
tion to words capable of being understood by the finite mind of 
the infant. On the other hand, its childish babblings may be 
expressions of ideals which have been accepted by the family for 
generations but which are not yet put into practice because the 
older members “ rightly ” regard education as a conservative 
process and prefer stagnation to experiment. Can we link the 
impetuousness of childhood to the caution of age so as to 
accelerate the rate of progress towards the realization of educa- 
tion as an instrument for the group and not as a means of 
obtaining the personal salvation and cultured refinement of the 
individual ? 

A. E. EVANS, 

Ex-President, Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions. 


May I take the opportunity of thanking the Editors of Tke 
Journal of Education for their comprehensive paragraphs of the 
July issue in which the A.T.T.I. Conference was reported, and 
for their kindly remarks concerning the general trend of the 
presidential address. I would like, however, to answer one of 
two points upon which there appears to have been some misun- 
derstanding in the minds of the Editors. 

In the course of my address I did say it was difficult to secure 
suitable teachers for the staffing of commercial schools and 
departments, and also claimed that examinations were not 
necessary for the best work in all cases, “ given the highly 
capable teacher and organizer.” The Editors seem to thinx 
that “ inadvertently ” I indicated a considerable barrier in the 
way of progress by calling attention to the staffing difficulty. 
and that it followed that I was illogical in my claim as to 
the non-necessity of external examinations. Let me say at one 
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“WORK AND PLAY 
OUT OF SCHOOL” 


: A series of Articles under the above general title 
is appearing in “The Journal of Education and 
School World ” during 1927. 


Each Article deals with the organization of the particular 
type of pursuit, its connexion with the School, its educational 
value, and its value as a leisure hour recreation. 


INTRODUCTION. By the Rev. C. A. Arrncron, D.D., Headmaster of Eton. 
[‘fanuary, 1927. 
s Īt is a very great mistake, in considering the life of a modern schoolboy, to 
limit oneself to the subjects which he studies in school, and a series of articles 
on ‘Work and Play out of School’ may have, and I hope will have, a most 
valuable effect both in calling attention to what is being done already, and in 
suggesting fresh methods by which these activities can be further extended and : 
more profitably guided.” : 
NATURE STUDY. Excursions and Field Work. Organization and Value of 
Excursions. Gardening. By CLorıLDe von Wyss, F.L.S., London Day Training 
College. [ February, 1927. 
INDOOR NATURAL HISTORY. Utilization of Data and Material collected dunng 
Excursions and Field Work. By L. G. Perrson, B.A., Marlborough College. 
(March, 1927. 
ATHLETICS. Games, Sports, Boxing, Boating, Swimming. By Major H. J. SELBY, 
M.C., B.Sc., Hon. Organizing Secretary, Oxfordshire Schools’ Sports Association. 
(April, 1927. 
BOOKS and READING. By F. H. Doucury, Author of “ Education and The Spirit.” 
(May, 1927. 
HANDWORK. Woodwork, Carving, Metal Work, Models, Hobbies. By J. Lioyp, 
A.C.P., F. Coll. H., Headmaster Rhondda Junior Technical School. [Fune, 1927. 


SOCIETIES. Organization and Objects. By J. L. Paron, M.A., Memorial College 
and Normal School, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Sometime High Master of 


Manchester Grammar School. , [Fuly, 1927. 
DRAMA. By Miss Erse Focrerty, L.R.A.M., Principal of the Central School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall. [ August, 1927. 
MUSIC. Vocal and Instrumental, Orchestral. By F. H. Suera, M.A., Mus.M., 
F.R.C.O., Director of Music, Malvern College. [September, 1927. 


: WIRELESS. By Miss W. J. E. Moure, Latymer School. (October, 1927. 
: PHOTOGRAPHY and ART. 
: O.T.C. Cadets and Camping. Girl Guides, Boy Scouts. 


London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 
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that it was quite deliberately that I directed attention to the 
difficulty of securing suitable staff. One of my reasons for raising 
the matter was the hope of getting more thought directed to it, 
and apparently I have succeeded in some measure. But I said 
“dificult ”; I did not say “impossible.” During the past 
few years there has been increased care exercised in staffing for 
the teaching of commercial subjects. The Board of Education 
has assisted in the process of improvement by holding courses 
for teachers, and in other ways has displayed more direct interest 
in commercial education. As a keen advocate of this branch of 
educational activity, I am anxious to see the rate of improve- 
ment materially accelerated. 

Certainly in the bigger educational institutions there is now 
a leavening of excellent teachers, and again I would submit that 
where this is true “ external examinations are not necessary for 
the best work.” The ranks of teachers in commercial subjects 
are frequently recruited from outside workers in commerce. But 
these teachers are not merely turned loose on classes to gain 
experience from their mistakes; the Head of the Department 
who is worth his salt takes good care to guard against that 
contingency. 

My remarks are not to be taken to mean that I think all 
examinations should be immediately abolished, but I certainly 
do hold that the present lack of method of ‘‘ a large number of 
bodies holding examinations varying much in their requirements, 
standards of marking, and constitution of panels of examiners,” 
is capable of rational alteration which shall bring matters nearer 
to my ideal. Since the problem of examinations is at present 
under consideration by a committee recently appointed by Lord 
Eustace Percy, I do not propose to enter here into details. But 
the Editors may rest assured that when the A.T.T.I. gives its 
evidence before that committee an alternative will be duly put 
forward. 

May I add a few words on one other point. I am charged with 
asserting that technical education has a cultural value, but with 
offering no evidence in support of my assertion. It must be 


remembered that I was giving a presidential address to occupy 
thirty to forty minutes in delivery, and that I had to bring 
many matters into focus, matters to which the Editors made 
kindly allusion in their comments. To do all the Editors ask 
would mean a special address devoted wholly to the question 
of how the cultural power is to be made operative. I do not ask 
now for space to develop the argument, but will conclude by 
reminding them of the many references during the past year to 
the liberal value of technical education made by many speakers, 
among these being the President of the Board of Education 
himself. 


H. HAL (President, A.T.T.L). 


Music Successes.—At the thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the 
Royal College of Music recently held at the Royal College of 
Music, Prince Consort Road, S.W. 7, it was announced that the 
number of candidates in Great Britain and Ireland was 8,497 
in the Local Centre Examinations and 47, 572 in the “ School” 
Examinations. The exhibitions offered by the Board in Great 
Britain and Ireland during the year were gained by Douglas 
Hawkridge, Derby (pianoforte); Marion Anson-Dyer, London 
(pianoforte); Margery North, Margate (violin); Ernest Barr, 
Birmingham (violin); Bettine F. Carley, Croydon (singing). 
Exhibitions were also awarded in the Dominions and Colonies as 
follows: In Australia—Clare Hartge, Sydney (violin); Clare 
Flanagan, Sydney Centre (pianoforte); Eileen Ralph, Perth 
(pianoforte); in New Zealand, Phyllis Rowe, Wellingtoa 
(pianoforte) ; Helen M. T. Irving, Havelock North (pianoforte) ; 
William C. Davies, Palmerston North (pianoforte) ; in Canada— 
James Wright, Winnipeg (violin); Betty Bateson, Calgary 
(pianoforte); Nancy E. Reed, Vancouver (pianoforte); in 
India—Colleen Ford, Calcutta (violin) ; Ruby Vaughan, Banga- 
lore (pianoforte); in Malta and Gibraltar—Elena Izzi, Malta 
(pianoforte); and in Jamaica—James W. B. Verity, Kingstona 
(violin). Twenty-six exhibitions previously gained have been 
renewed, twenty-two for a further period of one year, two for 
four terms, one for two terms and one for one term. 
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Work and Play Out of School 


VIII.—SCHOOL DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 


By EvsiE FoGerty, L.R.A.M., The Central School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art 
OES any other activity so completely fulfil the con- 
ditions of the title “ Work and Play ” as that of the 
school play. 

May I borrow and divert to my own ends an admirable 
sentence from one of the previous articles in this series. 
“<I want to move about, to exercise my imagination, I 
want to act.’ He doesn’t want to act because it will build 
up a supple controlled body, or because it produces definite 
and lasting effects on speech, develop his powers of ex- 
pression, and above all his character. He acts because it 
is an instinct and because he cannot help himself. The 
instinct is there and the wise educationist accepts the fact 
and deduces the benefits to be derived by the inclusion of 
dramatic work in the education of the young.” 

The greatest danger in school patronage of the arts is 
the invariable tendency to exalt what one may call the 
by-products of the study ; finding the true justification fcr 
its inclusion in an ordered course, in these, rather than in 
the permanent result on the art life of the nation. Yet may 
we not judge from the magnificent example of athletics 
what result can be obtained from sustained effort in de- 
veloping a natural instinct. Ina little more than a hundred 
years the teaching and practice of athletics has transformed 
us from followers of the coarsest blood sports into a nation 
loving clean sport, and even, to a very great extent, prac- 
tising it. It is an almost incredible educational result. To 
read an account of the “ sports ” at a village fair in the 
early days of the nineteenth century is like looking on at 
the proceedings of a witch’s coven. 

Notably those sports which have not fully shared in this 
educational favour have not progressed in the same manner, 
and there are signs of the exhaustion of a great impulse. 
Publicity stunts are turning a large number of people who 
should be practitioners into onlookers. It is no longer so 
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certain that athletics have completely fulfilled what is 
claimed for them in purifying school life of “ morbid ” 
elements, while it is becoming plain that the nations that 
have found means for developing rather than repressing 
artistic instincts, do not stand far below us to-day in actual 
athletic achievements. Indeed, we seem at times to be 
losing that nervous and imaginative grip which gives the 
capacity for intensest effort in an emotional crisis ; perhaps 
from neglect of the element of aesthetic significance which 
should inform physical training. Greece treated lyric 
speech, dancing, dramatic art, music, and sculpture, as 
part of her physical education, and saw in these things the 
link between mental and physical development. Athletics 
may serve only as a dope for repressing profounder instincts, 
and we are recognizing in many of our public men, soldiers, 
and men of leisure, the tendency of sport, in the widest 
sense, to arrest mental development at the schoolboy stage, 
and make us a nation of retarded adolescents. 

As in athletics, so both in creative and executive art the 
essential thing is to be a doer. Even failure in execution 
does, in the majority of cases, result in appreciation ; while 
without participation in the effort to create, appreciation 
becomes tepid and leads in the young to boredom and 
distaste. Wd ca. id 

Yet how difficult it is to make any real attempt at 
aesthetic education. While the technical skill required is 
often unattainable after maturity, the arts of the musician, 
the painter, the poet, must in a measure begin as solitary 
arts. Toa large extent they exclude the knowledge of any 
other form of artistic experience but their own. Drama is 
not only fundamentally a group art, it requires in a sense 
a synthesis of all other arts. It is for this reason it deserves 
generous recognition in the “ work and play ” section of 
school life. i 

Most earnestly I believe that where this is being given, 
we are helping to accomplish in the world of art something 
like the revolution which our athletic training has accom- 
plished in the world of sport. To consider only a few points 
already raised in this paper; all the advantages which are 
claimed for schoolboy experiments in verse writing, are 
present to an infinitely greater degree in the true study of 
verse speaking. The failure of subject knowledge, which 
makes the school debating society a weariness to the flesh, 
prevents it from giving much help in training speakers. 

But from earliest times the result of disciplined technical 
training in acting has accomplished what is required, as it 
did in Greek and Elizabethan days. The mental release 
which comes from fearless speech before our fellows is a 
very real psychological gain to the nervous and self- 
concerned boy. Girls are gaining the power, and finding the 
joy, of serious and even tragic acting to a greater extent 
than their untrained brothers. Again and again we see 
such experience release the restraint and speech inhibitions 
which result from our school repressions, and set free 
minds paralysed by them. 

What definite experiments and suggestions can be set 
out in such an article as this ? 

First may I refer as others have done, to the report of 
the Departmental Committee on English, and to the later 
report on Community Drama.* After presuming that every 
English teacher is potentially a teacher of English, the 
Committee went on to suggest the value, in all large 
institutions, of one expert whose place it should be to 
co-ordinate all the dramatic activities of the school. Later 
came the suggestion of a diploma for such teachers, which 
has since been established by the University of London. 

In my experience, school dramatic work must be carried 
out in one of two ways. It must either be left to the un- 
aided energy of the children and the results received with 
little comment good or bad, or it must be the result of careful 
and combined work among all correlated activities in the 
school. The half-coached performance lacks spontaneity 
and initiative, and raises an undue crop of the stage-struck 


* Report of the Departmental Committee on the Teaching of English. 
Dramatic Section of the Report on Adult Education. 


as its chief harvest. A result I have never known well- 
produced dramatic work to encourage. The most satis- 
factory performances I have known come from a 
combination of both methods. The untaught efforts of the 
boys and girls themselves at fairly frequent intervals, and 
at much longer intervals a “colour” play, produced, 
within the limits of the performers, as perfectly as possible. 
There is perhaps nothing at which boys and girls will work 
so hard out of school time as they will at acting. 

The average school hall is unworkmanlike. There are 
few exits behind the scenes, there is too little space between 
the edge of the proscenium and the wall of the stage, so 
that entrances and exits are crowded and hurried. A glare 
of footlights and would-be realistic scenery set up bad 
standards in the players. But nearly all these things can 
be overcome. A movable apron stage in front of the 
platform, arched openings or doors to mask the inner 
proscenium, lights, carried out by the aid of the engineering 
class, from a simple switchboard. All these can be 
gradually achieved. 

May I plead for a section dealing with dramatic art in 
the specialized library ? Few subjects so truly give us the 
“ abstract and brief chronicles of the time.” It is fully 
realized now, that to study drama as a literary exercise 
without sense of how it has been created and performed, is 
the certain means of destroying all true interest in the 
theatre. Since the growth of the amateur and community 
drama movement, and the demand for first-class reference 
and text-books under the London diploma course, there 
has grown up a splendid series of books on dramatic pro- 
duction, scenery, costume design and social history as it 
concerns the theatre, many simple enough for quite young 
people, many beautifully illustrated, and all offering the 
teacher help in a new method of dramatic teaching. Drama 
is the key art of classic Greece, of Japan, of Elizabethan 
England, of Baroque Italy. The most satisfactory method 
of work organization I have known is that where one 
English period a week, preferably in the middle forms, is 
definitely devoted to oral and not to written English. In 
weak groups this period should be definitely curative, in 
average and strong groups it would concern itself with the 
reading and speaking of fine prose and verse on modern 
lines, and once a year with the study of the text of an 
acting play, or a dramatization of some history period or 
literary work studied in the school. Early in the play 
year, the art class would be asked to furnish designs for 
dresses and properties. A few simple broadly designed 
costumes adaptable in character should be added to the 
wardrobe each year. Stencil copies of fine materials lent 
for exhibition are wonderfully easy to make in a crafts class. 
Here, too, heraldic designs, weapons, armour, jewellery, 
footwear, properties, and stage models will give welcome 
relief from the dull round of household objects usually 
turned out. I do not believe the full value of a craft class 
can ever be realized unless it is linked with stage production. 
Orthodox scenery I generally eschew, but rostrums, win- 
dows, doors, and furniture, a craft class can achieve with 
enthusiasm. 

If each member of a large class makes four usable 
properties related to a play in practical working, and these 
are judged by a practical crafts worker, and by the stage 
director, who tests practical value, period, durability, 
&c., fine results can be achieved and a real sense of period 
and of beauty results. A lantern lecture on the best 
method of dressing the play is often possible, and gives a 
living interest in the historical characters shown. 

The casting of a play should be left to the last, and in 
practice results from the work seen in unaided plays, and 
from the diction and movement work done in class. Now 
a “colour ” play would be well on the way. The re- 
hearsals must be free-time work. A “ blue ” is formally 
given for three leading parts played within a period of 
about two years. Beginners undertake stage-managing 
duties, prompt, carry out stage changes, and learn the 
discipline and routine of stage work. 
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The choice of a play is not so difficult, if a regular tradi- 


tion of some kind is established. In boys’ school “ Richard I} ” 


“ Henry V,” “ Julius Caesar,” ‘‘ Coriolanus ” are easily cast. 
Of the comedies ‘“‘ Love’s Labour Lost ” is excellent practice 
and unhackneyed, for either boys or girls. There is a good 
acting edition published by Allen & Unwin. Greek plays 
in the original or in translation. Among moderns, the 
““ Poetasters of Ispahan,” or ‘‘ Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version ” in an older form. The essential scenes of “ Joan of 
Arc ” are also possible for boys. ‘‘Comus’”’ with Lawes’ 
music, ‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” “ Racine’s 
Athalie,” Rostand’s ‘“‘ The Fantastics,’’ and the first scene 
of his ‘‘Chanticler,”” “Campbell of Kilmohr”’ are other 
possiblities. These are a few that have worked out well 
with a good director. One or two of the translated Japanese 
Noh plays, notably the “ Sumida River,” or a selection 
from the “ Yellow Jacket,” are excellent for production 
tests. 

Rehearsal implies first the clear exact interpretation 
of the action of a play in movement. This movement differs 
from reality in being directed to forming rhythmic patterns 
in which the value of force, space, and time are all re- 
interpreted to bring out the significance of the play. Pace 
is the most vital element. But the exact spacing of every 
character must be studied as formally as in the cricket 
field. Force will generally look after itself if other things 
are right. 

The study and finish of the words at rehearsal is a study 
of audible as contrasted with visible movement. The 
meaning of the whole play has already been criticized and 
discussed in class reading. The pace, force, and pitch of 
speech form its dramatic rhythm, must suit and blend with 
the action. (Suit the action to the word and the word to 
the action.) 

Out of this dual study emerge the two elements of 
character and circumstance whose clash creates drama. 
The play is built in its setting, wrought in its movement 
and words. After that it may be decorated to any suitable 
extent, or left in stark simplicity. It does not matter. In 
character study the child finds the most perfect release 
from self-consciousness. It is here, perhaps, the final 
psychological value of acting is achieved. 

It is impossible to question that this art of drama is our 
natural inheritance above every other. Yet, though there 
is actually a movement in folk drama, greater than we have 
ever known, from end to end of the country—a movement 
strong enough to carry a little company of working people 
across the Atlantic to win the blue ribbon of the world 


championship in amateur drama—we are without standard 
or organization in regard to our professional stage. We have 
no national theatre. Ina year we have not even collected the 
funds to rebuild our burnt-down memorial to Shakespeare. 

The whole wonderful revival threatens to run to waste 
for want of intensive work at the top, for want of adequate 
education in the young. All this natural and irresistible 
demand for self-interpretation, for expression is largely 
sacrificed to the frivolity of “ good form’’ among the 
educated classes. A great crop of stage-struck futility is 
its most unpleasant feature. A little discipline would make 
the audience we want, and would teach many the uselessness 
of their aspirations before it is too late. 

A curious contradiction in the character of boys’ and 
girls’ education in the matter of drama is having a generally 
disastrous effect on the theatre. The long tradition of 
equal opportunities for men and women in their distinct 
and separate activities has attracted women rather than 
men to the stage; to-day the enormous amateur activity 
throughout the country is very largely in the hands of 
women, and during the last twenty-five years all the 
great women’s schools have given serious attention to 
acted plays; in many cases carrying out all that I have 
suggested in this article. We see the result in the crowding 
of all our dramatic schools with women. Now that England 
possesses the finest Dramatic Diploma Course in the world, 
combining practical, technical, and theoretical training in 
a way that has not been achieved elsewhere, with a real use 
of the influence of drama upon a high standard of general 
education, the result is very marked. Only three men have 
succeeded in obtaining this Diploma against over forty 
women. A somewhat similar state of things obtains in 
our schools of music, painting, and design. The suggestions 
already given in former articles are particularly valuable 
because they are given from the point of view of the great 
boys’ public schools. 

I repeat I do not believe in school acting merely for the 
sake of the by-products. I believe that we are pilloried in 
the world’s eyes to-day as a C3 nation in all that concerns 
creative and expressive art because we have failed to solve 
the problem of emotional education in this direction, and 
have fallen back upon negative repressions. 

Let us follow the natural instincts of our young people 
here as elsewhere, and a Social and aesthetic problem which 
is vital to our nation will find its solution. The theatre is 
never neutral, it is for good or for evil the strongest force in 
our national art life. The schools can largely help to liberate 
that force and determine its direction. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


ITALY 
L’Idea Montessori, the new illustrated monthly organ of the 
Opera Nazionale Montessori, makes its appear- 
ance under highly distinguished patronage. 
Of the thirty members of the Honorary Com- 
mittee on the title-page it is enough to mention three—Mussolini 
himself, and the Ministers for Education and the Colonies. The 
place of honour in the first number is devoted to a short auto- 
graph prose-poem by Dr. Montessori on “ Re-birth,’”’ the gist 
of which is summed up on the front page (below her portrait) 
in a single sentence: “‘ The task for our love is to help the child, 
by helping him to help himself, to be born again.” Among the 
other contents are an editorial introduction, articles on ‘‘ Our 
Faith ” and “ Schools of Life and Joy,” notes from all over the 
world on the progress of the movement, and notices of books, 
training courses, &c. Questions and criticisms are invited. The 
subscription price in Italy is 15 L., in other countries 25. The 
publishing office is in Milan, but orders may be sent to 45 Dover 
Street, W. 


Re-birth. 


POLAND 


A new quarterly, Archives polonaises de Psychologie, published 
(in Polish) by the Association of Primary 
Teachers, mercifully adds an appendix in 
French with a summary of the contents. The 
title-page gives prominence to Pestalozzi’s famous phrase: “I 


To Psychologize 
Education. 


want to psychologize education.” What would he say, we 
wonder, to all the latest developments of that simple seed ! 
The contribution given most prominence in the first two numbers 
is a long article on “ The unity of education from the social and 
psychological points of view,’’ which, did it not express cherished 
hopes rather than accomplished facts, might well have been 
included in the appendix to the recent report on the education 
of the adolescent. ‘‘ For the first time in the history of humanity 
(says the writer) higher education in nearly all European 
countries is being opened to the whole nation, and we are wit- 
nessing the triumph of the true value of man.” 


' The unified system desired is compared to a tree—the trunk 
being the primary school (to 14+), the 

The Educational branches the various kinds of secondary 

i schools, all leading to the university, or other 

higher institutions, at the top. The complete course would 
involve no fewer than five examinations (“ selections,” the 
writer calls them)—the first when the child leaves the primary 
stage, the second and thírd on his entering and leaving the 
secondary stage, the fourth and fifth on his entering and leaving 
the final stage. But the “ selection ’’ would be based on school 
records and psychological tests no less than on academic results. 
The Hadow report recommends 11+ for the transition to the 
post-primary school. The chief ground adduced in the article 
we are quoting for delaying it till 14+ is that before that age 
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special aptitudes do not generally reveal themselves, especially 
in the case of poor children who, even with good natural abilities, 
need more time to outgrow the influences of the uncultured 
home. The article ends with an appeal for school psychologists 
—“ no less essential than school doctors.” There is also a short 
article on “ calculating prodigies,” a bibliography of Eidetic 
Imagery, an account of the Pestalozzi Centenary, and an 
announcement of the New Education Congress at Locarno on 
“ Freedom in Education ” (August 3-15). 


FINLAND 


Although adult education had been long in the Finnish air, 
Rici Russia, as always, was suspicious and obstruc- 
Education. tive, and it was not till 1874 that some 
enthusiasts succeeded in establishing an Adult 

Education Society—still busily at work. Among its earlier 
activities were the issue of cheap popular works in Finnish, the 
establishment of public libraries, and the organization of free 
lectures and musical festivals. In more recent times this society 
is said to have greatly influenced the movement for prohibition, 
culminating in the Act of 1920. The chief institutions for adult 
education are the Young People’s Associations, of which there are 
some 1,300, spread over the whole country. There are also, in 
the rural districts, about fifty People’s High Schools (mostly 
co-educational) on the well-known Danish model, but with rather 
more emphasis on practical subjects, and, in urban areas, a 
certain number of Workers’ Institutes on somewhat similar 
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lines. A striking commentary on all this is the low rate of 
ulliteracy—only 0°7 per cent of the adult population. 


KENYA 

We have been glad to receive the first three numbers of Habari, 
a newspaper for natives, edited by the Depart- 
ment of Education. The contents (in English 
and Swahili in parallel columns) are scarcely 
educational in the ordinary sense, but are couched in terms such 
as an able schoolmaster might use in explaining certain ele- 
mentary politico-sociological conceptions to a class of not very 
old children. The work of government ; the common interests of 
natives and Europeans (two and a half millions to twelve thou- 
sand !); the meaning and value, in its simplest forms, of educa- 
tion; notes (and pictures) on agriculture, aeroplanes, scouts, 
school-sports; a hygiene catechism; anti-rat and anti-fly 
manifestoes; African folk-tales; the story of Livingstone; a 
school-journey ; world-news—such is the wide field covered in 
a hundred pages. Implicit in it all is the desire to help and do 
justice to the native. This contrasts favourably with the 
utterance of a responsible politician, reported last Christmas 
Day in the East African Standard : “ I regard as unadulterated 
hypocrisy any sermon-on-the-mount interpretation of the 
‘ Trustee Policy.’’’ We quote from the correspondence column 
of Habart a letter from a headmaster: * I hope soon to send 
you a photo of our new swimming-bath. The boys have carned 
more than ten thousand chunks of granite for the sides and 
bottom from a distance of over a mile. And we are sitting on 
the Equator !”’ 


“ Habari ” ? 


Topics and Events 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION INCORPORATED.—AS & 
result of two recently held extraordinary general meetings of 
members of the Private Schools Association Incorporated it has 
been resolved to substitute the word “ Independent ” for that 
of “ Private ” in the title of that body, which will in future be 
known as the “ Independent Schools Association Incorporated.” 
This change of title is the result of the expressed feeling of 
members that the word “ Private” has become somewhat 
obsolete as a definition not only of the objects of the Association 
but of the schools of its members. Private schools of standing 
are now more usually being called Independent Schools, and are 
acknowledged as such in one way or another by the public 
authorities. To protect all such efficient schools has always been 
the policy of the Association, which has now been at work since 
1884, and this change of designation merely emphasizes a con- 
tinuity of policy under altered educational conditions. 

* * * 

List 60, Boarp oF EpucatTion.—The Board of Education 
has just issued through the Stationerv Office a new edition of 
the List of Grant Earning and other Secondary Schools in Eng- 
land, recognized by it as efficient. In addition to the names 
of some 1,400 secondary schools the list gives for each school 
the name of the responsible body, the name of the headmaster 
or headmistress, the fees charged and the number of pupils on 
October īst last, Similar information for the preparatory 
schools, which are recognized by the Board as efficient, is given 
at the end of the volume. Copies are on sale at the price of 
4s. 6d. net at any of the sale offices of H.M. Stationery Office or 
through any bookseller. 

* * * 

ROME SCHOLARSHIPS, 1927.—The Commissioners of 1851 have 
awarded the Rome Scholarship in Architecture for 1927 to 
Mr. Robert Percy Cummings, of Queensland, aged 26, a student 
of the Architectural Association ; the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has awarded the Henry Jarvis Studentship for 1927 
to Mr. Harold Thornley Dyer, aged 22, a student of the Bartlett 
School of Architecture, London University ; and the Council of 
the British School at Rome, has awarded the Rome Scholarship 
in Engraving for 1927 to Mr. Frederick G. Austin, aged 25, a 
student of the Royal College of Art and formerly of the Leicester 
College of Arts. The works executed in the final competitions 
for the above mentioned scholarships will be exhibited in October 
next at the Imperial Gallery of Art, together with the work done 
meanwhile in the final competitions for the Rome Scholarships 
in Decorative Painting and Sculpture of 1927. 

* * * 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION BILL, 1927.—The failure of the Wild 
Birds Protection Bill to reach its third reading in the House of 
Commons, owing to difficulties which have arisen in Committee, 
is regarded with unfeigned regret by the Royal Society for the 


Protection of Birds. This Bill is the outcome of much careful 
deliberation by experts, dating as far back as 1894. In 1913 the 
Home Office appointed a Departmental Committee to consider 
Wild Bird Protection laws, take evidence, and consolidate 
existing Acts. The present eight Acts would have been replaced 
by one comprehensive measure, statutory protection would have 
been given to many birds, bird-catchers, and bird-collectors 
would have been more readily dealt with, and valuable additions 
to existing powers of police and magistrate would have been 
made. As the ultimate recommendations of the Committee, the 
Bill was originally introduced by Lord Grey of Fallodon in 1923, 
when it passed the House of Lords but got no further owing to 
a General Election. It was brought in as a Government measure 
in 1925 and again in 1926 and met with general approval, though 
blocked by pressure of Parliamentary work. 
* * * 


IcELAND AS A Horipay ReEsort.—Fifty years ago Thomas 
Hardy foresaw the possibility of ‘‘ Iceland becoming to the 
commonest tourist what the vineyards and myrtle-gardens of 
South Europe are to him now.” Although this prophecy has 
not yet been fulfilled, many thousands of tourists now visit 
Iceland annually, and we think that were the facts contained 
in the Iceland Year-Book more widely known, the island would 
rapidly become a popular holiday resort. The Year-Book may 
be obtained from Helgi Zoéga, Reykjavik, Iceland, at rs. &d. 
post free. 

* a * 

EARLY MORNING IN A BIRD'S SANCTUARY.—The Gramophone 
Company has succeeded in obtaining records of nightingales and 
other wild birds singing in their native haunts. The achievement 
was made possible by “ His Master’s Voice "’ special motor vehicle 
equipped as a complete recording room, which was recently 
inspected by the King and Queen. The recording staff were 
assisted in their work by Miss Beatrice Harrison, who with her 
‘cello at times coaxed the birds into song. The most remarkable 
of the records produced is unquestionably one made in Miss 
Harrison’s garden at the break of a recent May morning when the 
full choir of our English feathered folk were hailing the birth 
of a new day. The microphone was placed in a dell at the foot 
of the lawn, and the “ calls ” of a great variety of birds were 
“ caught ’’ on the record, including the thrush, blackbird, night- 
ingale, blue-tit, chaffinch, robin, moorhen, water-wagtail, black. 
cap, wren, and the ubiquitous sparrow. But perhaps the most 
impressive effect is that caused by the crowing of a distant cock. 
This familiar sound is reproduced so faithfully that a listener 
might be misled repeatedly into thinking it the actual crowing 
itself rather than merely its reproduction by a gramophone. On 
the reverse side of the same record is the song of a nightingale 
singing alone—a unique achievement although the song is not 
continuous. The number of the record is B 2469, price 3s. 
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Modern Inventions as Educational Aids 
By D. C. TEMPLE, M.A. 


T is a common reproach against the schoolmaster that 
he lives in the past. The dull pedagogue, conventional 
and hidebound, is pictured by the brilliant pen of Mr. 
H. G. Welis and a host of other ċritics as endeavouring with 
pathetic complacency to infect with his own dullness the 
host of children committed to his charge. The bright little 
creatures, in whose hands the future must lie, are imprisoned 
during the most vital years of existence under the rule of 
this unhappy being, earning his bread by inflicting on 
others the dreary tortures once suffered by himself. ‘‘ Those 
who can, do; those who can’t, teach.” Yet the most 
cursory study of recent educational books and periodicals 
is enough to show that there is a very different side to the 
picture. During the last thirty years the educational world 
has been full of new theories: Arnold and Thring, innova- 
tors and even revolutionaries in their own generation, have 
given place in turn to inspired teachers of the type of 
Sanderson of Oundle, Howson of Holt, Montessori, and a 
host of others. Boy and girl nature is unchanging, but 
the teachers themselves change in a changing world. The 
old days of the classics as the be-all and end-all of education 
seem curiously remote now, and the methods of such a man 
as Kennedy of Shrewsbury lie dead and buried in a pre- 
Darwinian past. But the process has gone further: the 
teacher of to-day lives in an age of staggeringly rapid 
scientific progress, and already looks forward to some of 
the possibilities of this progress as they will affect himself 
and his methods in twenty years’ time. It is worth suggest- 
ing a few considerations on a vast theme: how will the 
schoolmaster of 1950 have adapted some of these inventions 
of an earlier generation for his educational world ? 

Take, for instance, the stupendous invention of broad- 
casting. Already the traveller through England is struck by 
the number of receiving-sets erected in the loneliest spots 
during the last half-dozen years, and can judge for himself 
of the magnitude of the change this must imply in our 
English country life. The poorest agricultural labourer can, 
and apparently does, afford his crystal set, thus coming into 
contact with the great world at his own fireside. And what 
of his children ? Are they using the headphones also, and 
if so, what do they hear ? Has their schoolmaster grasped 
the potentialities of this new instrument, and has he yet 
installed a valve-set and a loud speaker in the village 
school ? At present, perhaps, the price is still prohibitive, 
but there can be little doubt that in the next twenty years 
it will have shrunk so as to allow a loud speaker in every 
class-room. 

In this connexion peculiar interest attaches to a pamphlet- 
report of the Birmingham Association of Schoolmasters, 
issued recently by the National Association of School- 
masters. Few will deny the truth of Lord Burnham’s 
contention, in his foreword, that ‘‘ combined with the 
proper agencies of personal influence, of book learning, and 
of practical instruction, broadcasting will certainly enlarge 
the whole realm of primary teaching and, perchance, give 
it a finer and more lasting quality.” The committee do 
not err on the side of rashness. ‘‘ Because we have not 
succeeded in establishing how far listening to an authority 
presents advantages over reading his books, we are unable 
to come to any conclusion as to how far broadcasting can 
be of advantage.” (The same might well be said, to take an 
obvious instance, of the lecture-system of instruction in 
vogue at the universities.) The Birmingham schoolmasters 
come to the somewhat surprising conclusion that of all the 
subjects at present taught in schools, “ drama, modified 
and amplified in certain directions, is the most auspicious 
field ’’—a surprising conclusion, because up to the present 
the broadcasting of plays has been generally voted a 
failure. Yet this same committee urge that in primary 
education the new invention should be confined to “ music, 
recitation, moral and religious instruction, drama, history, 


geography, and science.” Even so the field for exploration 
is extensive enough, with indefinite possibilities of expansion 
as the child passes beyond the primary stage. 

It is surely the duty of the intelligent schoolmaster to 
consider seriously how far broadcasting may supplement 
his own efforts. At present the system is in its infancy, 
although nobody who has heard, for instance, Sir Walford 
Davies’s musical talks to children, or Mr. Blecher’s fort- 
nightly lectures on Spanish to older students, will deny that 
the British Broadcasting Company has accomplished much 
valuable work. What is wanted is, first and foremost, the 
establishment of a wave-length, simply and solely for the 
propagation of educational matter of every kind. By this 
means the teacher would no longer be compelled as at 
present to rearrange his or her class in any particular subject 
at awkward moments, so as to fit in with the unoccupied 
period into which the B.B.C. has arranged to squeeze a 
talk on that subject. And the “tired business man ’”’ 
would no longer be compelled to listen to a talk by (say) 
Sir Oliver Lodge instead of the jazz in which his soul 
delighteth. A committee of experts could assist the B.B.C. 
in the proper arrangements for this new educational wave- 
length. Every day from nine to four first-class talks and 
lessons might be arranged—scientific, geographical, histori- 
cal, musical, talks on English literature, French, Spanish, 
German and Italian. This would still leave seven or eight 
hours for a repetition of the programme in more advanced 
form for the benefit of evening continuation schools, night- 
classes, and the many thousands of adults who would 
welcome the chance of repairing some of the gaps in their 
education without moving further than their own sitting- 
rooms. A shrewd headmaster would base his school time- 
table largely upon the educational time-table of the B.B.C., 
and his teachers might develop their schemes of work in 
conjunction with the syllabus of the expert at Savoy Hill. 
By 1950, too, television will be a reality, and the Sir Walford 
Davies or Sir Oliver Lodge of the day will be seen by the 
millions of children as well as heard. 

Closely allied to broadcasting is the cinema, an invention the 
educational potentialities of which have been more carefully 
investigated than those of broadcasting, probably because 
it is considerably older in date as well as more obvious in 
its appeal. Early in May of this year, for instance, it was 
announced that the London County Council had sanctioned 
the use of its school organization in order that a series of 
‘“ instructional films ” might be arranged to be shown at 
the Kingsway Hall on Saturday mornings during the coming 
winter and spring terms. “ For the first time ’’—according 
to The Observer, of May 8, in an excellent article, 
“ Education and the Film ”—“ a children’s programme has 
been drawn up on a fairly large scale by the London Educa- 
tion Authority in consultation with its teachers and the 
cinema industry.” According to Mr. W. O. Brigstocke, of 
the Education Department of Liverpool University, the 
present so-called “ educational films ’’ can be classified as 
either of the ‘‘ Land of Hope and Glory, or the immensely 
magnified mosquito type, many of which can hardly compete 
with the Sunday School at its dullest.” Prof. Cyril Burt, 
of the London Day Training College, seems to agree. “An 
expert committee of educationalists and psychologists,’’ he 
tells us, “ has gone deeply into the value in education of 
such films as already exist. They made a minute examina- 
tion of the virtues in theory and practice of a film about a 
stickleback. Not unnaturally their report lacked enthu- 
siasm.’’ Prof. Owen Wilson, another expert, can see the value 
of the film, but sees an obvious danger too. Education is, 
after all, a spiritual process. ‘‘ And in all this there is some 
danger of starting a process which would end when the 
teacher was a machine-minder and nothing more.” 

All these authorities seem a trifle pessimistic about the 
present, and uncertain about the future. But there’ is a 
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brighter side to the picture. Prof. Waugh, in a recent 
number of History, strikes a more cheerful note. He 
returned recently from lecturing in Canada on the founda- 
tions of the Dominion, accompanying his lecture, wherever 
possible, with a film, “ Montcalm and Wolfe,” one of the 
series prepared by the Yale University Press Film Service 
on historical subjects. Prof. Waugh claims for this film 
full measure of historic truth: there is no faking of events 
to heighten their interest, and in caption, costumes, setting, 
incident, and explication of character the utmost accuracy 
possible has been aimed at. The Manchester Guardian, in 
an appreciative leading article on ‘* The Film and History ”’ 
(February 12, 1927), directs attention to Prof. Waugh’s 
work. “The recent British film, ‘ Nell Gwynne,’ for 
instance,” adds the writer, “ though it falsified the death- 
bed scene of Charles II for sentimental ends, yet gave a 
picture of the king and his brother, of Castlemaine and of 
Pepys, of Old Drury and the London of the seventeenth 
century that must have sent many back to their Macaulay 
with minds and eyes more vividly attuned to appreciate 
him.” And, in the same strain, it may be asked if there is 
any boy or girl who would not gain enormously in historical 
appreciation of the Great War by seeing “ Ypres” at the 
cinema, or realize the Hundred Years’ War more vividly by 
a good film of ‘‘ Saint Joan,” or the American Civil War 
by an equally good film of Mr. Drinkwater’s “ Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

In this matter some nations would appear to be con- 
siderably more advanced than England. The Times 
Educational Supplement in a leading article, “ Films for 
Young People : what other Countries are doing ” (February 
19, 1927), arrived at the conclusion that “ Great Britain and 
the British Empire are lagging behind the other nations of 
the world in their use of this method of public instruction. 
At first British educational authorities took up the com- 
mendable attitude that the cinema must first prove itself 
an educative force before its use could be sanctioned. Now, 
however, although its use has been proved and other 
nations are going ahead, British authorities are still waiting.” 
France, Germany, Italy, and the United States are adduced 
as cases in point. In France, for instance, it seems that 
there exists, under the name of the Musée Pédagogique, a 
department of the French Board of Education whose 
function it is to supply lantern slides and films free of 
charge to French schools. In October of last year this body 
had 2,500 films, which are sent on request to any school or 
society that wishes to give an exhibition where no money 
is taken. These films are sent free of charge by the French 
post office and lent for a fortnight. It is calculated that 
between 70,000 and 80,000 special classes and societies use 
these films in a year, and so great is the demand that local 
offices for film distribution are growing up all over France. 
In America the process has made such strides that the world 
will soon be flooded with cheap American educational 
films. 

A further point worth notice is that home cinemas with 
“ baby projectors ” are now obtainable for about £6, or 
£10 if there is no electric light available. (What will these 
prices have sunk to in 1950?) By-this means perfectly 
clear: pictures may be thrown on to any wall or white 
surface in a small dining-room or class-room, or an extra 
luminous screen may be obtained. There exists, moreover, 
a special library of thousands of these films—all of them 
absolutely non-inflammable—containing pictures of in- 
dustry, natural history, travel, gymnastics, habits and 
customs of the world, and many more besides. The pro- 
gramme is reminiscent of that of British Industrial Films, 
Limited, who supply films on such varied themes as natural 
history, sea life (exhibited by the Marine Biological Associa- 
tion), ‘‘ The Story of Westminster Hall,” a series illustrating 
the geography, industries, and ethnology of the British 
Empire, and historical films of the type of “ Roman 
Britain,” ‘‘ Naval Warfare in Nelson’s Time,” and “‘ People 
of the Axe.”’ 

Yet another invention of comparatively recent date, the 
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gramophone, seems now to be coming into its educational 
heritage. It is some years since Mr. H. G. Wells, in ‘‘ The 
Salvaging of Civilization,” looked forward to the time when 
“ the modern school would have quite a number of gramo- 
phones. These would be used not only to supply music, 
for drill and so forth, and for the analytical study of music, 
but for language teaching. . . . For the first year of any 
language study, at any rate, the work would go along to 
the accompaniment of the proper accent and intonation. 
And all the world over each language would be taught with 
the same accent and quantities and idioms—a very desir- 
able thing indeed.’’ One may add that the study of history 
also might gain considerably by the occasional introduction 
of a good record of some famous song ; the French Revolu- 
tion would seem more vivid to a class of boys who heard 
“ The Marseillaise ” as it should be sung, while ‘‘ The 
Flowers o’ the Forest” would bring home to the least 
impressionable something of the pathos of Flodden Field. 
But it is certainly true that it is in modern languages that 
most scope lies, and the well-known ‘“ Linguaphone Insti- 
tute ” of High Holborn has already accomplished much 
useful work in this direction. For six guineas the gramo- 
phone-owner can now buy a set of double-sided records 
containing materials for a thirty-lesson course on French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, or Esperanto. An illustrated 
text-book is provided, with a picture for each lesson, and 
larger wall-pictures can be obtained for school use. ‘‘ There 
is no doubt,” according to Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, of the 
London County Council, “‘ this method is one of the best 
ways of educating the ear,” and he might well have added, 
one that all children are found to appreciate. Given a 
really first-rate gramophone, indeed, the results can be 
astonishingly successful; the loud, clear, foreign voice is 
a welcome interlude to the familiar tones of the teacher, 
with the advantage of being at the same time probably 
even more faultlessly pure in its pronunciation. The 
Linguaphone Institute has recently added to its work 
by the production of a monthly magazine The Linguist, 
devoted to foreign languages, literature, art, and travel, in 
whose pages the keen student can keep abreast of the 
latest developments in modern language teaching and gain 
instruction in the five languages mentioned, with Russian 
and Dutch into the bargain. 

We have looked forward twenty years and envisaged a 
time in which every class-room of every well-equipped 
school will be in possession of its own loud speaker, its own 
“ home cinema,” and its own gramophone, at a total cost 
of a very few pounds. Is the picture altogether fantastic ? 
Time alone will show, but there seems little doubt that in 
the next few years much advance, can, will, and should be 
made on these lines. True foresight consists in examining 
any given possibility and discovering how much of advan- 
tage it may contain: afterwards we may proceed to apply 
our knowledge. It will be as true in 1950 as to-day that in 
education the most important thing will be the living per- 
sonality of the teacher: no mechanical invention, however 
ingenious, is likely to alter that. But, in a world where 
education is dominated so largely by the dull text-book and 
the duller lecturer, it ought to be more and more possible 
to call to our aid some of the marvels which, in recent years, 
the genius of the inventor has placed at the disposal both 
of teacher and taught. 


OFFER OF FREE LEcCTURES.—Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., the 
well-known booksellers, are again offering to arrange for lectures 
by the Rev. Dr. George Duncan during the autumn and winter 
months free of all cost other than travelling expenses. Dr. 
Duncan’s lectures cover an unusually wide variety of subjects, 
and he possesses the ability to make every subject unusually 
interesting and entertaining. Applications will be entertained 
from the Secretaries of Literary Societies, Churches, Chapels, 
and Clubs (social and non-political) to whom a brief list of 
subjects will then be sent. Engagements cannot be arranged 
for places situated beyond twenty-five miles of London. All 
applications should be addressed to W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., 119-125 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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Overlapping in School and University 
By C. W. BaliLey, M.A., Headmaster, Holt School, Liverpool 


E hear much nowadays of educational overlapping. 

It is regarded as a sort of poaching. Lovers of a 
clear-cut scheme of things requireit to be stated what the 
exact functions of each particular type of school is or 
ought to be. That a school should grow, develop, change 
its type—really the most natural thing in the world—is a 
matter of grave concern to the scheme-lovers. Their ideal 
is derived from architecture. One sort of school should be 
as the ground floor, another sort of school as the middle 
floor, and the university as the roof and crown of things. 
Yet a small country grammar school has, in fact, become a 
celebrated public school, and the change from elementary 
to secondary is not unknown. Those who value schools 
more than schemes may well at this time put in a plea for 
elasticity, for special development, and for the surd in the 
educational algebra, viz., the personality of the teacher. 
There is a village school in the midlands where the master 
being a geologist has made his pupils, who ought to have 
been in love with methods of growing cabbages and turnips, 
expert and interested students of the geology of the district. 
There was a village school-ma’am whose studies in the 
dramatic versions of history made Mr. Holmes, the chief 
inspector, almost lyrical in her praise. One has seen 
original verse from a city elementary school which is 
unequalled by any thing of a similar kind done in a high 
school. And one almost believes there are some secondary 
schools in which the standard of work is so high that 
nothing but modesty prevents them applying for a univer- 


sity charter! All this is what it should not be, if directors 


and scheme-artists had their own way. Not for them the 
poet’s view : 
“ There are nine and forty ways 
Of constructing tribal lays, 
And every single one of them is right.” 


In Scotland it is not unusual to have a public primary 
school with a high school top. The report on the education 
of the adolescent holds that transfer to another type of 
school at the age of 11+ ought to be the normal state of 
things. Miss E. R. Conway, a member of the Consultative 
Committee, and herself at that time the head of a large 
elementary school, suggested that where advanced instruc- 
tion could be adequately given in existing schools the larger 
schools should not be broken up by wild enthusiasm for a 
new scheme. The opportunity of developing the advanced 
work of the elementary school, the overlapping if you will, 
is most useful in giving a stimulus to the staff and to the 
older pupils, as Miss Conway points out, “a sense of 
responsibility towards the younger which develops into the 
mutual care and consideration which is so helpful in the 
life of the community.” One particular kind of overlapping 
is winked at by the authorities of secondary schools. It is 
that of making provision in connexion with high schools of 
preparatory and kindergarten departments dealing with 
children below the age of 11+. Those who are responsible 
for such a poaching on the domains of elementary education 
believe that where the parents can afford to give their 
children the advantage at an early age of better buildings, 
smaller classes, and more generous equipment, it is 
foolish not to do so, or to be in any way bound to a distinct 
scheme of separate instruction which would make it 
imperative that all children under 11 should receive their 
early education in the same type of school. Then there is 
the question of the private school which goes its way 
without regard to the national system, and is so independent 
that it may give either the best or the worst education in 
the country, and leads some to believe that inefficiency is 
too often the price we are willing to pay for freedom. We 
are still unable to make up our minds that all teachers 
should be professionally qualified before they are allowed 


at the very notion of any compulsory registration of 
teachers, such a proposal might one day stretch so far as 
to include university teachers themselves—the thought 
makes them shiver. They might even have to give lectures 
subject to expert criticism. 

There is not much overlapping within the curriculum of 
a well-planned secondary school course where promotions 
are made yearly. It is the business of the staff in con- 
sultation with the head, or the head in consultation with 
the staff, to arrange a graduated syllabus of instruction so 
that there is adequate time for each stage of the instruction, 
and while there may be recapitulation there is not over- 
lapping. A large school may by a series of parallel forms 
provide that more intelligent pupils may go faster or take 
additional subjects. Thus it is not an unusual plan 
for A forms to take an additional language. Special 
difficulties of curriculum are met in special ways. For 
example, it may be that a school allows its pupils at an 
early stage the choice of Latin or a second modern language 
as German or Spanish. It follows that when such pupils 
complete their school course with two modern languages 
and wish to enter the university to study languages on the 
arts side that the university will rightly demand Latin up 
to matriculation level, le professeur sans Latin not being an 
English university product. In such cases schools will 
probably adopt in the sixth form work a two years’ intense 
course of Latin for such pupils during which they may 
reasonably be expected to gain the qualification desired. 

Similar plans may be employed for those pupils who start 
Greek later in the school course than Latin in schools where 
the number of classical students is small. Where pro- 
motions are made terminally, it is quite possible that there 
is danger of considerable overlapping—the problem of 
supplying the remedy is one for those who believe in the 
system. For certain subjects, e.g. mathematics, the 
division of the school into sets is held to be the most 
scientific method of work, although time-tabling for it is 
not easy. The real danger of overlapping or underlapping 
is when a pupil is transferred from one school to another 
or from one part of the country to another. Nothing but 
a uniform national scheme would completely remove 
such difficulties, but the price in loss of freedom to be paid 
for such a boon would be devastating. It would be a national 
calamity. Certain associations of teachers approach the 
question of the school certificate examinations as if they 
had such a national mechanical system in their minds. 
They cry out for standardization and uniformity. There 
are headmasters who advocate a single scholarship examina- 
tion at the Higher School Certificate level for the whole 
country. One is reminded of the examinations in Germany 
before the War. 

It is quite possible that our present system of Higher 
School Certificate examinations used as scholarship tests 
needs some revision. The relation of school to university 
is always an interesting subject of inquiry. There are, one 
learns, some universities (or are they university colleges ?) 
where it is felt that the pupils nowadays do not come up 
to college with minds sufficiently blank for the university 
authorities to work upon properly. The university die- 
hards would stop advanced instruction in the schools and 
take boys earlier to college. But surely this is not a very 
generally held opinion. The honours schools of the 
universities have received enormous support from the 
advanced courses in the secondary schools. The record of 
the State scholars is inspiring. The honours degrees 
obtained in 1924-5-6 were so many that of the total number 
of students only five boys and two girls obtained pass 
degrees, and one boy and two girls failed to obtain degrees 
whilst 48°6 per cent of the boys and 25 per cent of the girls 
obtained First Classes. Mr. W. C. Fletcher, the Board’s 


to teach. Some university teachers are quite scandalized ` late Chief Inspector of Secondary Schools, whose statements 
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are always scrupulously made, tells us that from 1909 to 
1921 the number of boys proceeding to the university more 
than doubled and that of the girls more than trebled. What 
the universities might rightly complain of, and what might 
usefully be the subject of conference between them and 
the schools is the excessive demands of the syllabuses of the 
Higher Certificate examinations. If these are too wide for the 
ordinary student, and if he becomes ina sense tired or stale in 
school, as one becomes over-trained and stale in sports, some 
alterations might usefully be made. The syllabus of the 
examinations must never dominate the curriculum and dic- 
tate the school method. Teaching is never good unless the 
pupil at the end of it has the “ Oliver Twist ’’ complex. Mr. 
Fletcher puts it : “ The first and obvious duty of the staff is 
to teach ; that is, really, to guide, stimulate, and help their 
pupils to learn.” If the pupil at school is introduced to too 
wide a syllabus it is likely that the teacher lets examination 
take charge, and in his desire to help his pupil to pass hinders 
him from wishing to continue to learn. It has been sug- 
gested that the Higher Certificate papers should have a 
certain moderately easy section and also a section with 
very wide choice of more advanced questions. 

A real difficulty is presented by the introduction to 
students of the university qualification of matriculation, 
i.e. passing an entrance examination and paying a fee—for 
none of the universities is absent-minded in this mundane 
matter of cash. This university qualification tends to 
obscure the real nature of the School Certificate examina- 
tion. A matriculation examination is one demanding a 
good level of success in five special subjects. The practice 
has grown up of indicating by a letter M which of the School 
Certificate candidates has passed the School Certificate 
examination well enough to be regarded as a matriculant. 
Employers who wish to distinguish one school candidate 
from another are asking the candidates not what sort of 
School Certificate they got, t.e., how wide the school curri- 
culum and how well they had done in their examination 
on it: but merely, “ Did you get a‘ matric’? ” This will 
in time tend to make the School Certificate dependent on 
its university utility and make the school curriculum of less 
importance. The American system of recognizing the school 
as of such a character that its school records may be 
accepted by the university is certainly a plan which gives 
more freedom to the high school than does our own. But 


the university here is making a good profit on its own 
accrediting system, and will not lightly give it up. But the 
schools ought to put the School Certificate in its rightful 
position, to do all they can to retain control of it, and to 
fashion it as an instrument for their own convenience, 
rather than allow it to become an ill-rated pis aller for a 
university qualification. The School Certificate is the more 
important because it does overlap the other. 

The question still remains whether the pupil should 
prepare for an intermediate university examination at 
school. Is not such a plan a stop-gap arrangement of 
temporary utility ? Assuming that the pupil intends to go 
to a teaching university and not to go to business and in his 
leisure sit for an external degree, is not the so-called inter- 
mediate arts or science examination merely an indication 
of proficiency likely to find in the honours courses suitable 
opportunity for good work? If so it is a somewhat clumsy 
expedient. It would appear better for the schools to 
encourage their best students to take a higher School 
Certificate examination instead of a pseudo university 
qualification. Such an examination teachers could mould : 
their voice is scarcely likely to be heard in connexion with 
the other one. The teaching university must stand for 
something better than the recording of examination success. 
It surely stands for personal inspiration by distinguished 
teachers, for extending the love of learning, and widening 
the bounds of knowledge. It should be the House called 
Beautiful, and the pilgrims from the schools, as in the great 
allegory, should be prepared for entering it by lustration 
and the clean, white robes of a love of truth, beauty, and 
goodness. There can be, however, no overlapping in the 
ultimate ideals of education. The venue changes, but all 
true education, from the elementary school to the univer- 
sity, and from the university onwards, should aim at the 
great ends of human life and activity, “ the forming and 
strengthening of character, the training of the tastes which 
will fill and dignify leisure, the awakening and guiding of 
the intelligence,” all placing our learners ‘‘‘ as it were in 
the fair meadow ’ of a congenial and inspiring environment.” 
We owe this statement to an inquiry concerning central 
schools! Others will no doubt speak of the advantages of 
schemes, plans, and systems and a mathematical precision 
of administration, but like President Coolidge’s minister 
and the topic of sin, the writer is “ agin it.” 


Reviews 


ATHENS UNDER PERICLES 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, 
Dr. S. A. Coox, and F. E. Apcock. Volume V— 
Athens, 478-401 B.C. (21s. net. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press.) 

As the admirable Cambridge Ancient History penetrates 
farther and farther into the recorded period its volumes 
increasingly attain to concentration and unity. The 
opening volumes covered thousands of doubtfully dated 
years, and dealt with the concerns of many vast and vaguely 
delimited empires. The present volume treats in the main 
of a single city during a term of no more than seventy-seven 
years. Moreover, whereas the earlier volumes were replete 
with wholly novel information collected from the scattered 
results of the excavations and researches of very recent 
vears, the present volume has to be content with reviewing 
the evidence for very familiar events, and with telling 
again a story which has been recounted a thousand times. 
Nevertheless, although the volume before us lacks the 
unexpectedness of some of its predecessors, it is, in its own 
way, not less interesting and valuable than they. Indeed, 
for the ordinary student of ancient history it exceeds them 
all in importance; for it treats of precisely that subject 
which forms the centre of his reading. The Athens of 
Pericles is, without question, the most notable culture-state 
in the history of the world, and never is it possible to 
examine the sources of our knowledge respecting it too 


often, or to recount its glories too frequently. Further, 
although the literary authorities for the history of the 
Confederacy of Delos, the Periclean Democracy, and the 
Peloponnesean War, have been examined with minute care 
again and again, archaeology, anthropology, economics, and 
jurisprudence have thrown so much new light upon Greek 
origins that the whole of the literary evidence has had to 
be interpreted afresh. Hence this volume has a novelty of 
its own which, if different in kind from that of its fore- 
runners, is not less attractive than was theirs. 

Apart from the narrative chapters which are the work 
of such experts as Mr. E. M. Walker, Mr. R. Hackworth, 
Prof. F. E. Adcock, and Prof. W. S. Ferguson, there are 
notable studies of special topics, such as Mr. M. N. Tod’s 
brilliant description of the economic background of the 
fifth century; Mr. J. T. Sheppard’s masterly and en- 
thusiastic account of the Attic drama of the period ; 
Prof. Bury’s aggressively rationalistic portrayal of the 
struggle of the Sophists and, chief among them, Socrates, 
with ignorance and superstition ; the venerable Dr. R. W. 
Macan’s delightful and illuminating comparison of Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides, which he pathetically tells us is 
“ the swan-song of a Phil-Hellenist well stricken in years "' ; 
and, finally, an excellent chapter on Greek Art and Archi- 
tecture, by Messrs. J. D. Beazley and D. S. Robertson 
—a chapter which for its full appreciation requires the 
illustrations which are promised, in a separate portfolio, 
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at an early date. The usual bibliographies, together with 
a number of useful maps, complete a fascinating and 
indispensable volume. 


THE SOURCE OF STELLAR RADIATION 


Ihe Internal Constitution of the Stars. By Prof. A. S. 
EDDINGTON. (25s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
Astronomers and physicists alike who have followed 
the brilliant investigations which Prof. Eddington has 
been pursuing during the past ten years with a view to 
elucidating the problem of the source of stellar radiation, 
will welcome this volume. While in the main a reproduction 
of the substance of the masterly series of papers which 
have appeared in the publications of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society and elsewhere, the whole has been welded by 
the author into a connected argument and the earlier views 
have been revised, when necessary, to take account of the 
latest developments of atomic theory. 

Prof. Eddington postulates that there are three pairs 
of variables, of which any one pair defines the state of a 
star. He takes them to be; (1) the value of gravitation 
at the surface and the rate of outflow of radiant heat; 
(2) the spectral type and absolute magnitude; (3) the 
mass and radius; and the main problem here investigated 
is the determination of the relation between the first and 
third of these pairs. 

Many subsidiary problems are considered ; for example, 
a chapter summarizes the results obtained by Milne, 
Fowler, and others on the interpretation of stellar spectra ; 
but it is with the conditions in the interior and not those 
at the surface that the book is chiefly concerned. 

The feature which distinguishes Eddington’s work 
from that of previous investigators is the predominant 
rôle assigned to radiation as the means of transfer of heat 
within the star. He regards the problem as essentially 
one of determining the conditions under which a mass of 
gas is in equilibrium when heat passes by radiation and 
not by convection as was assumed by Lane and others. 
The simple fact that we see the stars prove that there 
is an outward flow of radiant energy, and this indicates 
the existence of an upward temperature gradient from the 
surface to the centre. At the same time this flow is not 
explosive ; it changes but little in the course of millenniums 
and therefore there must be a controlling factor, an 
opacity or absorption effect which obstructs the flow and 
renders it uniform. The earlier chapters are devoted to 
working out the consequences of these hypotheses, while 
the later ones seek to link the opacity and the supply of 
stellar energy with the recent theories of the atom. 

The problem proposed is essentially an inverse one and 
therefore of great difficulty. It can only be attacked by 
constructing model stars of known constitution and 
comparing their radiation with that observed in actual 
stars. Probably the white dwarf companion of Sirius 
affords the most striking support to the theories here 
developed, and the paper by R. H. Fowler in the Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society last December 
appears to remove one of the most serious difficulties 
in the way of their acceptance. | 

In concluding this brief notice there remains only room 
for remark on the extraordinary manner in which progress 
in our knowledge of the largest aggregates of matter in 
the universe depends upon like progress with regard to its 
smallest elements. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ART 


A Short History of Art: From Prehistoric Times to the 
Present Day. For the use of Students and General 
Readers. Translated from the French of Dr. A. S. 
Buium. Edited and Enlarged by R. R. TATLock. 
(21s. net. Batsford.) 

Among the multitude of books on art, a clear and concise 
history such as this is welcome. We have books in which 


the critic assumes the rôle of a dictator in matters of taste. 
We have others on how to study pictures, which profess 
to help the student to form his own judgment. We have 
inquiries on ‘‘ What is Art,” ‘‘ The Philosophy of Art,” and 
recently we have the astonishing spectacle of a professional 
art critic writing a thesis to prove that all art is a mani- 
festation of the powers of evil. Amid all this one reads 
Dr. André Blum’'s short history with a sense of relief and 
of having firm ground under one’s feet. Here are the 
outstanding facts in art history, here the accepted master- 
Pieces, and such and such the environment of the men 
who produced them. 

Dr. Blum is thoroughly qualified to write a general 
account of art history. He writes without bias and preaches 
no doctrine, but has given us a simple, unprejudiced survey 
of the art of the countries which are of interest to Europeans. 
The work of translation and adaptation to the needs of : 
English readers has been ably carried out by Mr. R. R. 
Tatlock, editor of The Burlington Magazine. It is difficult 
to understand the point of view of those who consider that 
general histories of this kind are useless. We believe the 
reverse to be the case and that we owe a great debt to the 
authors of the “ outlines ” of history, literature, art, and 
science, which have appeared recently. For the general 
reader a grasp of the salient features of the history of the 
world is surely the main objective, and is quite another 
matter from the little knowledge which is a dangerous 
thing. Such a general survey is made possible only through 
the work of the specialists and the peculiar genius for 
selection and condensation possessed by such writers as 
Dr. Blum. Looked at from this standpoint the spadework 
of the specialists is only a means to an end: the end being 
the amount of usefulness and enjoyment which is added to 
the life of the ordinary man through the medium of such 
an admirable summing-up as the present work. The book 
covers an immense range and a special section has been 
added, bringing the history down to the art of the present 
day. In spite of the enormous field covered, the work is 
far from being a bald catalogue of artists and their works. 
The judicial attitude is preserved throughout as from one 
who has heard and weighed all the evidence. The right 
point is quietly emphasized in a way calculated to inspire 
confidence in his guide on the part of the student, and to 
refresh the memory of the more mature critic. 

The illustrations are a representative collection of master- 
pieces in the several arts dealt with, and are of inexhaustible 
interest: until one comes with a shock to some of the 
so-called chef d'œuvres of the modernists, to which the 
test ot ages has yet to be applied. Let it be granted that 
both Cézanne and Van Gogh weresincere in their endeavours. 
Their reputation appears to rest on these endeavours rather 
than their performance, and there seems no justification for 
the inclusion of such works as the former’s bathers and the 
latter’s portrait of a postman. The difficulties of the art 
historian who would bring his work up to date are great. 
When we remember that a well-known cubist has requested 
that a picture of his should be removed from the national 
collection because he now considers it to be “ the world’s 
worst picture ” ; and that a former rebel, now an associate 
of the Academy, has announced in The Times that he is an 
admirer of ‘‘ Pinkie’’; that a gifted dramatic critic is 
anxious to ‘‘ fight for ever for Jacob Epstein,” oblivious of 
the fact that the world’s great art wins by peaceful per- 
suasion and has needed no militant champions, we are forced 
to the conclusion that all this may have a place in the history 
of self-advertisement, but it can have no permanent place 
in the history of art. 


The Scottish Education Department has published “ The 
Report and Statistics relating to the Training of Teachers, 1924- 


- 26”? compiled by Mr. J. C. Smith, C.B.E., His Majesty's Chief 


Inspector for the Training of Teachers in Scotland. Copies, 
price 1s. 9d., postage 1d., can be obtained at H.M. Stationery 
Office, London (Adastral Home, Kingsway), or Edinburgh 
(120 George Street). 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART 


(1) The Art and Craft of Drawing: a Study both of the Practice 
of Drawing and of its Aesthetic Theory as Understood Among 
Different Peoples and at Different Epochs; Especial Refer- 
ence being made to the Construction of the Human Form from 
the Practical Draughtsman's Point of View. By V. BLAKE. 
(18s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

{2) Drawing for Children and Others. By V. BLAKE. 
Oxford University Press.) 


Mr. Vernon Blake’s books are a strange mixture of aesthetic 
theory, catholicity of taste, and technical instruction. In such 
ambitious works it is confusing to find mistakes in elementary 
perspective in diagrams which purport to be a guide to the unin- 
itiated. On the first page of “ The Art and Craft of Drawing ” 
we are informed that ‘it is now many years since I read the 
often splendid, but as frequently inconsequent, prose of Ruskin.” 
We would remind Mr. Vernon Blake that Ruskin also wrote 
“ The Elements of Perspective,” and that that book is a trust- 
worthy guide for “ children and others,” despite his incapacity 
for ‘‘ concatenated thinking.” There is, however, much in these 
books of Mr. Blake’s of intcrest. His enthusiasm is as rash as 
Ruskin’s own, though perhaps not so infectious. He has un- 
doubtedly thought much on the theory of art, and, though we 
cannot recommend his book to “ children,” the larger work will 
repay perusal by the “others.’’ On the strength of the fact that 
he was unfortunate in the instruction he received in his youth, 
he throws out the offensive generalization, that drawing masters 
are ‘‘ beings who pretend to teach a subject they themselves have 


(6s. net. 


failed to understand, other wise they would not be filling the 
posts they fill.” It is sad to find arguments which begin well 
interrupted by meaningless parentheses like this. There is so 
much promise in Mr. Blake’s pages that his numerous lapses 
strike one with a keen sense of disappointment. 


The Beginnings of Art in the Public Schools. 
MaTHIAS. (6s. net. Scribner.) 

Children’s Coloured Paper Work. By Prof. F. CizEK. (12s. 6d. 
net. Vienna: Anton Schroll. London: Simpkin, Marshall.) 


Colour Block Print Making from Linoleum Blocks. By H. 
HUBBARD. (128. 6d. net. Breamore, nr. Salisbury: The 
Forest Press.) 


English Gothic Churches: The Story of their Architecture. By 
Dr. C. W. BuUDDEN. (7s. 6d. net. Batsford.) 

English Gothic Foliage Sculpture. By S. GARDNER. (7s. 6d 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The Architecture of Ancient Greece: an Account of tts Historic 
Development ; being the First Part of The Architecture of 
Greece and Rome. By W. J. ANDERSON and R. P. SPIERs. 
Revised and Rewritten by Prof. W. B. DINsMooR. (21S. net. 
Batsford.) 

The Architecture of Ancient Rome: an Account of its Historic 
Development ; being the Second Part of The Architecture of 
Greece and Rome. By W. J. ANDERSON and R. P. SPIERs. 
Revised and Rewritten by Dr. T. ASHBY. (21s. net. 
Batsford.) 


By MARGARET E. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Life of James W. Alsop, LL.D., B.A. By His Wife. With an 
Introductory Chapter by A. BIRRELL, and a Note on 
Educational Work in Liverpool by C. S. JoNEs. (5s. net. 
University Press of Liverpool.) 

One of the finest things about the public life of this country, 
especially perhaps in the field of education, is the amount of 
brilliant service that is rendered by able men, without any 
reward except that of the work itself. The career of James Alsop 
of Liverpool is a noteworthy instance. How he laboured in the 
cause of secondary and university education, and how he was 
chiefly instrumental in securing the charter of the University 
of Liverpool, the reader may here learn. And the story is of much 
more than local interest. It is somewhat pathetic to find that 
Alsop owed his own early advancement to midnight oil and the 
much criticized external examinations of the University of 
London. 


The Interpreter Geddes: The Man and His Gospel. By AMELIA 
DEFRIES. (108. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

This book was written, says the author, because while she 
was in America during the War, and on her return to London, 
so many people reiterated the question put by an American 
editor: “ Who is Patrick Geddes, anyway, and what does he 
stand for?’’ This is not an easy question to answer, because 
the mind of Geddes works by flashes of insight rather than by 
patient and deliberate thinking. As his pupil, Prof. J. Arthur 
Thomson, says, ‘‘ Geddes’ brain moves very quickly; he tires 
people with his rapidity ; he lives at high altitudes, and when 
he lifts his friends up, they suffer from mountain sickness.” 
The author of this book, who has caught the spirit of Boswell, 
gives her impression, obtained at first hand, of Geddes’ life and 
work, and she does it well, showing successfully that his versa- 
tility is the mark of genius and not of shallowness. The book is 
enriched by an introduction by Mr. Zangwill, and by several other 
appreciations by persons of note. 


Oscar Browning. By H. E. WorTHAM. (16s. net. Constable.) 
This excellent biography will inevitably make a different 
appeal according as the reader did or did not know “ O.B.,”’ 
and did or did not know at first hand something of the “ O. B.” 
legend at Cambridge. But to many an outsider, so remarkable 
a personality, so rich and extraordinary a mixture of contra- 
dictions, was bound to become familiar by repute. And then, 
though the part that Oscar Browning played in English education 
was a curious one, yet he certainly did play a part over along stretch 
of years, and so his well-informed biographer is able to make 
the story illustrative of a great part of English education in the 
nineteenth century. In this sense the book makes a verv wide 
appeal. The part of it relating to Eton makes sorry reading 


No one comes creditably out of the business, and the reader is 
left with the impression that the fiction entitled ‘“‘ Mr. Perrin 
and Mr. Traill’’ is in essentials not untrue to fact, at any rate 
at Eton in the 1860's and 1870’s. The best of Browning’s work 
was no doubt his influence upon young men at Cambridge, 
which was excellent of its kind. He never obtained a tithe of 
the recognition which he coveted, but he probably obtained as 
much as he really deserved. 

Edmund Burke. By B. Newman. (8s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Mr. Newman is, we think, right in believing that there is 
room for another attempt at a brief biography of Burke, 
differing somewhat in aim and scope from the well-known 
contribution of the late Lord Morley to the “ English men of 
Letters ” series. Besides giving the main facts, Mr. Newman has 
aimed at giving the substance of Burke’s most important 
utterances in Burke’s own words. By his skilled selection and 
emphasis, Mr. Newman has succeeded in conveying a vivid 
picture of the man, and a clear view of the political doctrine for 
which Burke's name stands. We may be permitted to express 
our surprise that the late Prof. C. E. Vaughan’s contribution 
to the study of Burke has apparently escaped Mr. Newman's 
notice. 


Sir Isaac Newton: a Brief Account of his Life and Work. By 
Prof. S. BRopETsKy. (58. net. Methuen.) 

Many people will have had their interest in Newton freshly 
aroused this year and they will find in this volume material with 
which to feed that interest and keep it alive. It has been 
written for readers with a “ very moderate grounding in the 
elements of science ” and even without that grounding much 
of it can be read with pleasure and profit. The style is in places 
rather pretentious. There are many things in Newton's lfe 
with which to point a moral or adorn a tale, but it is perhaps 
best in this kind of biography to leave the moral unpointed, it 
is then more easily digested, if not more easily marked. 


George Leigh Mallory: a Memoir. By D. PYE. (10s. 6d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Memoirs of Henry Arthur Morgan, Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, 1885-1912. By His Daughter, IRIs L. OSBORNE 
MORGAN. (ios. 6d. net. Hodder & Stoughton). 

Martin Luther. By EsTtELLE Ross. (2s. Harrap.) 


Mr. J. H. REYNOLDS, whose death on July 17 has been 
announced in the press, was one of the great pioneers of technical 
education in the north. He was formerly Principal of the 
Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, and Director of 
Higher Education in the same city. 
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CLASSICS 


Euripides. The Cyclops. Edited by D. M. Stmmonps and R. R. 
TIMBERLAKE. (3s. Cambridge University Press.) 

This is almost an ideal little edition of a Green play which 
should interest schoolboys as much as Odyssey IX. The intro- 
duction contains an excellent comparison with the ‘‘ Ichneutae ” 
of Sophocles, and the notes—concise and to the point—show a 
remarkable understanding of boys’ needs. The frontispiece from 
a Greek vase gives a very attractive appearance to a pleasing 
little volume, which we strongly recommend to those who are 
looking for something at once attractive and scholarly for their 
Greek reading classes. 


The Wandering Scholars. 
Constable.) 

Miss Waddell explains that this fine study was begun as an 
introduction to a book of translations from medieval Latin 
lyric, soon to be published, and that it outgrew the original 
intention, without outgrowing its limitations. The student of 
medievalism will feel deeply indebted to the author, and in- 
directly also to Lady Margaret Hall, which made the research 
practicable. Miss Waddell carries her load of learning with an 
air, and for our part we much apprecie-e her way of quite 
literally elucidating an obscure theme. A scholarly and ex- 
haustive bibliography adds materially to the value of the book. 


Primum Graius Homo: an Anthology of Latin 1ranslations from 
the Greek, from Ennius to Livy. With an Introductory Essay 
and Running Commentary. By B. FARRINGTON. (8s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The dependence of Latin literature upon Greek has been known 
to the scholarly world from the days of Macrobius to those of 
Henry Nettleship, but Mr. Farrington here presents us with a 
unique opportunity of realizing it for ourselves. His book 
consists of parallel passages from Greek and Latin authors, 
furnished with an instructive commentary upon the nature and 
extent of the indebtedness of the Roman to his Greek original. 
Before the selected passages comes a short essay, by way of 
introduction, upon this unique dependence of one literature upon 
another, which casts some quite unexpected sidelights upon 
many aspects of Latin literature. What Mr. Farrington has to 
say about patronage and the outstanding position of Lucretius 
and Catullus is singularly well put. But the main value of the 
book is the convincing testimony afforded by the parallel pas- 
sages. These are in six sections dealing respectively with Ennius, 
Cicero (early period), Lucretius, Catullus, Cicero (later period), 
and Vergil. Scholars will find Mr. Farrington’s commentary 
upon these passages peculiarly illuminating. All of the above 
are verse passages; there follow prose selections from Cicero 
and Livy which make us feel the wonderful skill of these writers 
in appreciating the diversity of the genius of the Latin and 
Greek languages. 


Demosthenes and his Influence. By Prof. C. D. ADAMS. 
Harrap.) 
Here is yet another interesting addition to the series ‘‘ Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome.” Prof. Adams, in his account of the 
life of Demosthenes, boldly faces the problem of whether his 


By HELEN WADDELL. (2Is. net. 


(58. net. 


statesmanship was sound or not in the lead which he gave the 
Athenians against Philip. The question must be decided, as 
Prof. Adams rightly holds, by an examination of Demosthenes’ 
attitude during the five critical years following the peace of 
Philocrates. The account of these years, which this book contains, 
seems to us to be both fair and shrewd. The outstanding feature 
of the oratory of Demosthenes, alike in the political and in the 
private speeches, Prof. Adams finds to be originality or inde- 
pendence of the set rules of the rhetoricians. Other points, such 
as powers of invective, lack of humour, &c., are fully dealt with. 
Then come chapters dealing with the influence of Demosthenes 
in classical antiquity and in modern Europe, while the last traces 
his influence upon English and American oratory. 


The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the 
Editorship of Prof. W. D. Ross. Vol. VII. Problemata. 
By E. S. Forster. (15s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

A philosopher, says Plato, will despise nothing, and remember- 
ing the young Theactetus we are willing to take an interest in 
most things, but would it not have been well to leave at least the 
fourth book of the present volume in the obscurity of a foreign 
language? The “ Problemata ” is not an authentic Aristotelian 
work, and its addition to the Oxford translations can do little 
to enhance the fame of that excellent series. Not that Mr. 
Forster’s translation is in any sense unworthy ; on the contrary 
it is excellent (he had already proved his mettle by translating 
the “ Oeconomica ” in the same series) but, to put it bluntly, 
the subject-matter seems scarcely worthy of the scholarship which 
has been expended upon it. 


Martial and the Modern Epigram. 
Harrap.) 

Had Mr. Nixon not been writing for the series ‘‘ Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome ” he might have produced a very good book 
on Martial. Even as it is the opening chapters on the epigram 
and Martial’s life are written with a vivacity and humour which 
make them a pleasure to read. But the necessity which the 
series lays upon him of tracing the influence of his author upon 
all subsequent writers in all subsequent ages of all civilized nations 
is too much even for Mr. Nixon’s spirit. His speed slackens, and 
the reader yawns. 

Asianic Elements in Greek Civilization : the Gifford Lectures in 


By P. Nixon. (5s. net. 


the University of Edinburgh, 1915-1916. By Sir W. M. 
RaMSAY. (128. net. Murray.) 
Latin Prose Unseens. By A. E. jackson. (rod. Harrap.) 


Selections from Virgil. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by J. C. ROBERTSON, J. S. BENNETT, and D. A. GLASsEyY. 
(2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

First Latin Lessons: for Juniors and Sentor High Schools. By 
CARRIE A. Parsons and Dr. C. E. LITTLE. (38. 6d. Heath.) 

Virgils Aeneid, Book 2. Adapted for the Use of Beginners. 
Interspersed with English Translations by O. G. E. 
McCWILLIAM. (28. Macmillan.) 

The Life of Rome: Illustrative Passages from Latin Literature 
Selected and Translated by H. L. RoGERS and R. R. HARLEY : 
Being an English Edition, Revised and Amplified, of Roman 
Home Life and Religion. (6s. net. Clarendon Press.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Spanish Syntax and Composition. By J. P. Howarp. (4s. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Here is a book for beginners in composition who have already 
worked through the Accidence. It contains a very full treatment 
of the various uses of the various parts of speech, giving copious 
examples in illustration. A series of prose selections gives oppor- 
tunity for more advanced work. A book to be recommended, 


though it would be improved by a vocabulary. 


Simple Spanish Lessons. By Prof. L. A. PASSARELLI. (38. 
Harrap.) 

‘* This little book was prepared for use with elementary 
classes at the University of Arkansas.” There is little to dis- 
tinguish it from many other elementary text-books, while the 
exercise material is lacking in originality. A very good verb- 
appendix and vocabulary are included by the author. 

The French Poets of the Twentieth Century: an Anthology. 
Chosen by Prof. L. E. KASTNER. With an Introduction and 
Literary Appreciations. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

There has been a remarkable output of French poetry since the 
beginning of this century, and Prof. Kastner has done well to 


compile this anthology containing representative works by fifty 


modern poets; there are from three to eight poems by each. 
There is an excellent introduction dealing with the main currents 
of French poetry during the last quarter of a century, and an 
appreciation of the works of each author in the anthology. It 
is clear that great pains have been taken over this part of the 
work, for which lovers of French literature have every reason to 
be grateful. 


Contes Dramatiques, with French Songs, Exercises, Directions for 
Acting, and Vocabulary. By E. C. Hilts and M. Donpo. 
(2s. 3d. Heath.) 

Contes de Minnie. By A. LICHTENBERGER. Edited by J. G. 
ANDERSON. (18. 3d. Clarendon Press.) 

Maria Chapdelaine. By L. HEmMon. Edited by E. A. PHILLIPS. 
(4s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Preliminary French Course. By A. R. FLORIAN. (2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons.) 

A Beginner's Spanish Grammar. By Prof. A. A. SHAPIRO. 
(7s. net. The University of North Carolina Press. London : 
Oxford University Press.) 

A French Course. By Dr. M. W. Murray and E. Casatt. 
Part III. (4s. Rivingtons.) 
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EDUCATION 


Some Primary Methods. By Laura G. SLoMAN. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

This, if we may say so, is from end to end a woman’s book, 
full of womanly insight, sympathy and intelligence. We like 
it none the less because, by the confession of its author, now 
unhappily deceased, ‘‘ it does not attempt to be ultra-scientific,”’ 
as a large proportion of American pedagogical treatises do. 
The book is really a series of talks, addressed by an experienced 
teacher to the young teacher of the present time, on the 
problems that arise when modern ideas on elementary teaching 
have to be worked out under conditions that may be anything 
but ideal. English teachers of young children may well gain 
inspiration and practical help from this message from across the 
waters. 


The Board of Education. By Sir L. A. SELBy-BIGGE. (7s. 6d. 
net. Putnam.) 

This is a plain, straightforward account, mostly in the style 
of an official report, of what has been done and is being done for 
education by the Department of which, for many years, the 
writer was administrative head, whilst ministry after ministry 
rose and fell. He does not profess to supply a history of our 
national education, even within prescribed limits of time. But 
such an ordered array of facts and comments, set forth on such 
high authority, will be extremely useful to the future historian, 
as well as to the contemporary student of education. We may 
be permitted to express the hope that, having got this somewhat 
solemn record off his mind, the author will bring himself to give 
us something more personal and human and entertaining. 
It would have its uses, as well as its delights. 


Modern Educational Theories. By Prof. B. H. Bone. 
net. New York: Macmillan.) 

Prof. Bode aims at helping the reader to find his way among 
modern educational theories. He begins with a chapter on 
democracy (which he defines as “ a social organization that aims 
to promote co-operation among its members and with other 
groups on the basis of mutual recognition of interests ’’) and 
proceeds to show that education is an essential factor in achieving 
true democracy. After critical chapters on curriculum-making, 
the project method, the behaviouristic psychology, and the 
students at present in the American colleges, he makes a strong 
plea for a new aim in education, a social aim, in fact the attain- 
ment of democracy. 


Libraries and Adult Education : a Study by the American Library 
Association. (10s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This book supplements the excellent volumes on adult educa- 
tion which have recently been produced by the Carnegie 
Corporation. It is an admirable publication, covering the whole 
field in the States, and referring frequently to the practice of 
other countries. Especially to be recommended are its full biblio- 
graphy, and the appendices which describe in detail various 
library experiments in reading courses and in work with the 
boys and girls who have left school. Most of the book applies 
equally well to English conditions, and it is full of stimulating 
suggestions both for librarians and educational workers. 


Permanent Play Materials for Young Children. By CHARLOTTE G. 
GARRISON. (6s. net. Scribner.) 

A most stimulating and practical book, describing the gymna- 
sium and toy apparatus suitable for young children. The pictures 
of children at work and play are delightful, and addresses are 
given where each toy described can be obtained. An English 
edition with similar information for this country would be 
extremely useful. Prof. Patty Hill writes an introduction point- 
ing out the importance of toys to children: “ The unresponsive- 
ness of things—the fact that they cannot be cajoled or swayed by 
his whims—introduces the child to the inevitableness of Nature 
and her laws.”’ 


The Foundations of Education: A Survey of Principles and 
Projects. By Prof. J. J. Finptay. Vol. II. The Practice 
of Education. (10s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

Two years have elapsed since the first volume of this treatise 
appeared. In that volume Prof. Findlay dealt with the aims 
and the organization of education. In this second volume he 

fulfils his promise to deal with the practice of education, i.e. 

with the actual educational process, in its various parts and 

aspects, as it takes place day by day and hour by hour in any 
schoolroom. Every page of the book bears the mark of that 
extensive knowledge and easy mastery which only long ex- 
perience, accompanied by energetic thinking, can confer. To 
one who has known Prof. Findlay’s earlier books ever since their 


(7s. 6d. net. 


(7s. 6d. 


publication, it is interesting to observe how closely he has 
followed the intervening changes. A typical example is his 
treatment of what he used to call method, and what he now calls 
procedure, in teaching. The whole book is characterized by a 
breadth of outlook and a freedom from pedantic detail which 
will make it profitable reading for students of education, whether 
young or no longer young. 


Handbook of Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers and 
Others Concerned in the Work of Public Elementary Schools. 
(2s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The old Education Department used to issue “ Instructions 
to Inspectors.’’ The new and better way is to issue ‘‘ Suggestions 
for Teachers.” The change is doubly significant. The central 
authority has substituted suggestion for instruction, and it deals 
directly with the teacher, instead of telling the inspector what 
he should require of the teacher. Though the Board rightly 
disclaim any intention of providing a complete manual of 
method, they have allowed the book to become larger and more 
adequate, and they have wisely put it in a cloth cover. The 
book should attract the renewed attention of experienced 
teachers, and it should be used in the training colleges, the 
nurseries of the profession. 


(1) The Story of Scottish Education. By G. STEWART. (58. net. 
Pitman.) 

(2) Duncan Dewar, a Student of St. Andrews 100 Years Ago: 
His Accounts. With a Commentary by the late Sir P. R. S. 
LanG. (7s. 6d. net. Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie.) 

(1) The first of these two books provides exceedingly well 
something that was really wanted—a history of Scottish educa- 
tion that is at once brief, complete within its limits, trustworthy 
as to its facts, and readable. But to say merely that Mr. Stewart's 
book is readable is to do him injustice; it is interestingly and 
vigorously written. To Scottish readers the book will make 
immediate appeal. For English readers whose knowledge of 
Scottish education is vague, this book is the very thing. 
(2) “ Duncan Dewar’s Accounts, 1819-1827 ” may be regarded 
as a concrete commentary on an aspect of Mr. Stewart’s book. 
Duncan was a student at St. Andrews a century ago. His 
accounts, strictly kept, fell into the hands of the late Sir Peter 
Scott Lang, Professor of Mathematics, who prepared a com- 
mentary on them. The whole is now published with an intro- 
duction by Lord Sands. An interesting light is thrown, not only 
on Duncan’seconomy, but also upon social customs of the time, 
and especially upon university life and regulations. 


Education in Australia: a Comparative Study of the Educational 
Systems of the Six Australian States. By P. R. COLE, A. J. 
ScuuLz, F. C. THompson, J. A. JOHNSON, W. CLuss, G. S. 
Browne. Edited by G. S. BROWNE. (218. net. Macmillan.) 

Among the Danes. By Prof. E. W. KNIGHT. (118. 6d. net. 
University of North Carolina Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

The Quality of the Educational Process in the United States and 
in Europe. By W.S. LEARNED. (New York: The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.) 

Dental Education in the United States and Canada: a Report 
to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
By W. J. Gies. (New York: The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching.) 

New York at School: a Description of the Activities and Adminis- 
tration of the Public Schools of the City of New York. By 
JOSEPHINE CHASE, in Collaboration with the School 
Authorities. ($1.50. Public Education Association of the 
City of New York.) 

On Leaving School and the Chotce of a Career. By Sir C. C. 
WAKEFIELD. (38. 6d. net. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The Citizen : A Simple Account of how we manage our National 
and Local Affairs. By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. (2s. 6d. 
Chambers.) 

The Small Junior High School: A Study of tts Possibilities and 
Limitations. By Prof. F. T. SPAULDING. (10s. 6d. net. 
London: Milford, Oxford University Press. Cambridge : 
Harvard University Press.) 


Messrs. Morgan & Scott will publish shortly a small volume 
of ‘‘ 300 Best Hymns, Paraphrases, and Carols,” selected and 
adapted for young people, by Robert Bird, author of “ Jesus, 
the Carpenter of Nazareth,” the well-known life of Christ for 
children. A novel feature of the little book will be the adapta- 
tion of numerous passages from English and American poets, 
arranged in stanzas suitable for music. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


100 Best Books. Chosen by C. L. H1np. (2s. 6d. net. 3s. 6d. net 
cloth. Philpot.) 

Of interest and stimulus to youthful book-collectors. Mr. 
Hind does not claim, like some of his predecessors, to have 
chosen the 100 best books; only that all his hundred are “‘ best ” 
in the sense of being first-rate of their kind. The list contains an 
illustrated extract from each book and a few lines of descriptive 
comment. But the distinguishing feature of the selection is that 
no volume is admitted which costs more than two shillings ; the 
total cost of the 100 books, in 124 volumes, is £12. 


Mrs. Mason’s Daughters. (7s. 6d. net. 
Werner Laurie.) 

“ Mrs. Mason’s Daughters ” is a first .-novel by a woman 
author who reveals a thorough understanding of her sex. The 
book describes the lives of three American sisters during and 
immediately after the Great War. The eldest sister, Fernanda, 
a school teacher and the principal character, is so well depicted 
that we find it impossible to think that we are in contact with 
an imaginary person. Her tragedy is that of a woman who does 
not find complete satisfaction for her legitimate desires and 
aspirations in her work, but is handicapped by her profession, 
sex and age in reaching out to the fuller life for which she longs. 
In sensitive and thoughtful language we are shown how Fernanda 
evolves from the half-conscious realization of her problems 
towards understanding of the forces with which she has to 
contend. Whilst the reality in portrayal of Fernanda and the 
other women characters cannot be questioned, the men intro- 
duced are somewhat shadowy and not altogether convincing. 
The description of the San Sebastion, the very exclusive apart- 
ment house in which Mrs. Mason and her daughters live, is a 
very clever piece of work, and the humorous touches with which 
the book abounds make it extremely pleasant reading. 


The Story of the World’s Literature. By J. Macy. (12s. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

Mr. Macy is to be congratulated on an achievement that is 
not merely creditable but remarkable. There is nothing here of 
the pretentious sciolism of the transatlantic advertiser who 
offered “a literary education within a week.” We are given a 
most readable, and indeed fascinating, sketch of the world’s 
literature; excess of detail is skilfully avoided, and everything 
is done to inspire the young reader with an ambition to study the 
great masters of literature for himself. In respect of ancient or 
foreign writers there is some useful guidance to the best trans- 
lations.The illustrator, Onorio Ruotolo, has collaborated admir- 
ably ; the portraits, whether large or small, are full of character. 


Compiled and Edited by H. NEwBOLT. 
(38. 6d. 


By MATHILDE EIKER. 


Essays and Essayists. 
Notes and Summaries by G. E. HOLLINGWORTH. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Sir H. Newbolt’s selection of essays for schools, which begins 
‘with some of Montaigne’s in Florio’s translation and comes down 
to Messrs. Chesterton and Robert Lynd, is here provided with 
notes and summaries for the matriculation candidate. 


The First English Translators of the Classics. By Dr. C. H. 
ConLEY. (138. 6d. net. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
London : Oxford University Press.) 

A scholarly and interesting study of the remarkable outburst 
of classical translations which distinguished the third quarter 
of the sixteenth century in England. The reasons for the 
movement—for it was nothing less—do not seem to have been 
fully explored before. Dr. Conley shows, on the evidence of 
translators’ prefaces and dedications, that the new nobility 
' created by the Tudors sought to introduce the rationalistic 
spirit of ancient literature as the most direct means of transform- 
ing national ideals. The movement was bitterly attacked, 
especially in the universities, by the supporters of medieval 
tradition, the followers of Aristotle, Virgil, and the schoolmen ; 
it was suspended during the reactionary reign of Mary, but 
revived on the accession of Elizabeth. The Puritans at first 
supported it, because they were in sympathy with its revolt 
against the authority of the Church; but ended by opposing, 
because they saw that it tended to bring back Paganism. An 
appendix contains a good bibliography, and there is an excellent 
index. 


The Cambridge Book of Lesser Poets. Compiled by J. C. SQUIRE. 
(8s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The title of this anthology: sufficiently indicates the character 
of its contents, and the compiler’s name is adequate guarantee 
of judgment and good taste in the selection of specimens of our 
lesser poetry. The range is great—from the fourteenth to the 
close of the nineteenth century. While the volume will be most 


prized by students who experience difficulty in finding examples 
of verse written by dwellers among the foot-hills of Parnassus, 
many general readers will be charmed by shy poetical blooms 
hidden from the ordinary eye. Many of the writers are anony- 
mous, and poets are quoted whose names seldom, or never, 
occur in the usual literary histories or anthologies. Only those 
who in some small way have sought to compile a list suitable 
for such a selection can understand the difficulties Mr. Squire 
has had to overcome, and appreciate the care with which he has 
done his work. The book will deservedly rank with others of its 
kind like ‘‘ The Golden Treasury ” and ‘‘ The Oxford Book of 
English Verse.” 


(1) A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath. 
Edited by JANE C. TUNNELL. (5s. net. 
millan.) 

(2) Culture and Anarchy. By M. ARNotp. Edited by Prof. 
W. S. KNICKERBOCKER. (58. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

(3) Little Women ; or Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. By Louisa M. 
ALcoTT. (5s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

These are volumes of a new “ Modern Reader’s Series ” of 
which the strong, neat binding is a most attractive feature. “ A 
Kentucky Cardinal”? (1) deserves a permanent place in fiction, 
and “ Little Women ” (3), which had an immense vogue fifty 
years ago, was well worth reviving. 

Ovation and Poem Delivered at Yale University on the One Hundred 
and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Society of Phi Beta Kappa. 
The Idea of a College. By C. B. TINKER. Quincibald 
in Mediocria. By L. Bacon. (48. 6d. net. New Haven: 
Yale University Press.) 

The American University society known as Phi Beta Kappa 
(from the initial letters of ‘‘ Philosophia Biou Kubernetes ’’) was 
founded in the first year of the Commonwealth, 1776. The ora- 
tion and poem delivered at its one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary have a fine flavour of academic conservatism. 


Individual Work in English and Composition for Juniors. 
ANITA RICHARDS. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

Large classes, small classes, individual work, are three pro- 
gressive stages in educational development; and thoughtful 
teachers are everywhere endeavouring to reach the third and 
ideal stage. At this even the youngest are taught to think and 
work for and by themselves. In this little volume, Miss Richards, 
a teacher of long experience and marked success, gives to students 
in training colleges and to teachers accustomed to older methods 
practical suggestions on her subject. English and composition, 
she holds, must be taught together, and literature gradually 
introduced as the child moves up school. 

A Century of English Literature : A Companion to Elton's Surveys 
of English Literature, 1780-1830 and 1830-80. Edited by 
Prof. A. A. Cock and MARGARET J. STEEL. In Four Books. 
Book I. Poetry, 1780-1830. Book II. Prose, 1780-1830. 
(2s. 6d. each. Arnold.) 

These volumes contain a series of extracts illustrating the 
themes and the authors dealt with by Prof. Oliver Elton, and 
the literary specimens are introduced by some telling sentences 
from his “ Survey.” The selection of poems contains such pieces 
as one would naturally look for ; and the prose extracts (always 
more difficult to make) strike one as being particularly happy. 
In both volumes the joint editors have done their work carefully 
and judiciously. If the two books that are to follow, in order to — 
bring the century to an end in 1880, are equally successful, the 
whole will form an excellent text-book for one of the most 
important of our literary eras, whether or not the student has 
the additional advantage of studying them in conjunction with 
Prof. Elton’s valuable work. 

(1) Moses, My Otter: Being the Story of Madame Moses the 
Otter, and her sister Aaron; of Thomas Romeo Grievous 
Otter, and of their friend Tiny the Terrier. Told by FRANCES 
Pitt. (5s. net. Arrowsmith.) 

(2) Animals of Other Lands. By Lena DALKEITH. (9d. 
Nelson.) 

(1) In the course of a dozen pages the reviewer had thought 
of at least as many friends and acquaintances to whom a present 
of this delectable book must be made. It will suit any genuine 
lover of wild creatures equally well, whether grown-up or still 
a member of school or nursery ; so, also, as it is a history by a 
well-known, competent, and highly sympathetic observer, and 
not merely a story of an otter, it will be no less appreciated by the 
naturalist than by the enthusiastic amateur of pets. If possible, 
the illustrations, reproductions of actual photographs of Madame 
Moses, of Aaron, her sister, of Tom Otter, and of Tiny, the 
terrier, are more fascinating than the story. It is strange to 
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learn that these baby otters had no instinct to tell them that 
fish was good to eat; moreover they were afraid of water, 
would not even enter it at first, and learnt that they could swim 
only after accidentally tumbling into a pond. (2) Twenty-two 
animals, such as the lion, giraffe, and kangaroo, give in simple 
language an account of their own lives in their native haunts in 
(2), which should form, as is intended, a pleasantly instructive 
reading companion to the geography lesson. The illustrations 
are good for such a cheap work. 


The Phrase Readers : for Infants and Juniors. By Ep. J.S. Lay 
and E. Mary Jones. Books I, II, and III. (1s. 6d. each. 
Macmillan.) 

In these, the uppermost idea is to train the child to visualize 
and read groups of words, and, for this purpose, the beginning of 
each story is separated into phrases by short diagonal lines. 
Each picture, too, is described by a phrase taken from the text, 
and, where possible, any unusual word has been included in these 
passages so that the child may master it before beginning the 
actual reading-lesson. As is fitting for little people, these books, 
light in weight and firmly bound, are beautifully printed. 


(1) Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By HARRIET B. STowE. (2) The Three 
Musketeers. By A. Dumas. Edited and Abridged by M. E. 
SHATTUCK. (3) On Liberty and Other Essays. By J. S. MILL. 
(4) Essays. By W. Hazuitt. Selected and Edited with an 
Introduction by Prof. C. H. Gray. (5s. each net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

Four new volumes in the strongly and attractively bound 
series of the New York Macmillan Company. The Hazlitt 
essays (4) are a good selection. 


Historical Essays. By Lord Macaulay. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Prof. A. WEstTcoTT. (5s. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. By HARRIET B. STOWE. 
York : Macmillan.) 

Essays. By W. HAZLITT. Selected and Edited, with an Intro 


(5s. net. New 


duction, by Prof. C. H. Gray. (5s. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 
Barchester Towers. By A. TROLLOPE. (5s. net. New York: 


Macmillan.) 

On Liberty and Other Essays. By J. S. Mitr. (5s. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

The Three Musketeers. By A. Dumas. Edited and Abridged by 
M. E. SHATTUCK. (5s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
Everyday Sentences in Spoken English: with Phonetic Trans- 
criptions and Intonation Marks (for the Use of Foreign 
Students). By H. E. PALMER. Revised and Enlarged by 

F. G. BLANDFORD. (38. 6d. Heffer.) 

A Commentary and Questionnaire on ‘‘ The Talisman ” (Scott), by 
S. Epstein; “The Cloister and the Hearth’ (C. Reade), 
by K. E. CLARKE; “ As You Like It” (Shakespeare), by 
M. ORCHARD. (6d. each. Pitman.) 

A Commentary and Questionnaire on Macaulay's Lays of Ancient 
Rome, &c. (Edited by J. H. FLATHER.) By Dr. P. W. 
FRENCH. (6d. Pitman.) 

Ben-Hur. By L. Watrace. Adapted for Use in Schools by 
ELIZABETH D’OYLEY. (18S. 4d. Bell. Glasgow: Holmes.) 

De Quincey. Selections. With Essays by L. STEPHEN and 
F. THOMPSON. With an Introduction and Notes by M. R. 
RIDLEY. (3s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Selected Essays of Walter Bagehot. Sylvia's Lovers. By 
ELIZABETH C. GASKELL. Lays of Ancient Rome. By Lord 
MACAULAY. (1s. 6d. net each. Nelson.) 

Ten-Minute Tales. By S. SouTHWOLD. (2s. 3d. Longmans.) 

Elizabeth June: Her Mother's Diary. Edited by MARGARET 
CROPPER. (18. S.P.C.K.) 

The Jenny Lind Book of Children’s Sayings. Collected by H. C. 
COLMAN. (2s. 6d. Norwich: Jarrolds.) 

The Merchant at Arms. By R. OAKESHOTT. Abridged for School 
Use by J. C. ALLEN. (2s. Longmans.) 

A Higher English Grammar. By L. TIPPING. (3s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

Stories to Tell and How to Tell Them. By ELIZABETH CLARK. 
(3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

Memorandum on the Teaching of English: Issued by the Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 
New and Revised Edition. (3s. od. Cambridge University 
Press.) 


Horace Up to Date. (3s. 6d. net. Black.) 

The author of this book of clever, witty, and often wise verse 
takes every precaution to conceal his identity. Hints at his 
experience and opinions are purposely vague, but some notion 
of these may be gathered by open-eyed interlinear reading. 
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Part of his camouflage is the faking in anticipation of press 
notices of his book, some of them turgidly favourable, others 
immoderately slashing. Certain critics, he roguishly suggests, 
will identify him with “ A Gentleman with a Dustbin ” {the 
italics are ours]. He certainly rakes in some such receptacle for 
political, economic, and social foibles and abuses (often Cockney 
ones), and, exposing these, satirizes them after the manner of 
Horace, his prototype. While motley is his only (or his common) 
wear, he dispenses much sound sense and good advice. His 
sugared cane falls on the indifferent medico who too easily 
acquires a competence by panel practice; on the callow, con- 
ceited, Bolshevistic undergradua e; on the shady company 
promotor who pays into party funds the price of a knighthood ; 
on ladies who affect (even when elderly) all too short skirts and 
“ tip the paper tube with fire.” Then, again, after Horace, there 
is praise of the golden mean between the little and the great. 
“ Sometimes the author follows Horace nearly, 
But sometimes cribs from him a mere suggestion.”’ 

Hence, while the book is no Bohn, the classical scholar will 
re ish its pervading Horatian flavour, and the general reader 
its bright witticisms worthy of Punch, when Punch is very good. 


The New Readers’ Shakespeare. The Tragedy of Othello, the 
Moor of Venice. Edited by G. B. Harrison and F. H. 
PRITCHARD, (1s. Harrap.) 

The Touchstone Shakespeare. 
G. Boas. (2s. Arnold.) 

The Touchstone Shakespeare. The Tempest. Edited by G. Boas. 
(1s. 91. Arnold.) 

These editions have, severally, certain distinctive and useful 
features. ‘‘ New Readers ” are provided with stage directions 
like those given by Mr. Shaw in “ Saint Joan,” instead of the 
formal settings inherited from the eighteenth century. This 
enables one to visualize in the study what one would actually 
see in the theatre. Elaborate notes are thus saved, and are 
replaced by a glossary. Mr. Guy Boas prefixes to each play a 
brief “ Introduction to Shakespeare,” and a special preface to 
the play in question. Both are written with admirable sug- 
gestiveness and freshness. The purpose of each act, and the 
dramatic progress of each scene are succinctly and cleverly 
stated, sometimes in a word, sometimes in a sentence—a plan 
preferable to erudite discussions that are apt to perplex rather 
than to aid the young student. All these plays have exercises 
added that are calculated to arouse interest and induce thought. 


Types of Poetry, exclusive of the Drama. With Introduction and 
Notes by Prof. H. J. HarL. (15s. net. Ginn.) 

Classification of poetry according to types—ballad, epic, lyric, 
pastoral, elegy, and so forth, with their subdivisions—has its 
obvious conveniences, and is, as Mr. Hall says, “ a method now 
well established in collegiate literary study.” It has also its 
obvious dangers: it may make form seem more important than 
substance, or it may be less inspiring and less educative than 
the following of an individual poet’s mind through the diverse 
forms in which his poetry is presented. But the dangers, once 
realized, can be guarded against, and they do not destroy the 
advantage of having at least one large collection made upon 
the principle here adopted. In some 650 pages with double 
columns, Mr. Hall has spread out an ample feast of English 
poetry, much of it delectable, including not a little from con- 
temporary poets, English and American. His standard is, 
however, not sufficiently exacting. At times it recalls those 
nineteenth-century collections of “ a thousand-and-one gems of 
poetry ” which included not a few names of facile versifiers now 
wholly forgotten. There would be no rashness in predicting the 
like oblivion for some of the contemporary poems admitted by 
Mr. Hall. 


John Keats. Selected Poems. Edited by H. M. MARGOLIOUTH. 
Coleridge. Selected Poems and Prose. Edited by R. B. 
Hares. (Cloth, 1s. 3d. each. Paper, 1s. each. Black.) 

Idylls of the King. By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. (2s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) 

The School for Scandal. By R. B. SHERIDAN. With Introduction 
and Notes by R. HERRING. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 

The Socrates Booklets. XI. Wordsworth. * Lyrical Ballads, witk 
a Few Other Poems.” Edited by H. M. MARGOLIouTH. 
XII. Via Lyrica: an Anthology, mainly of Lyrical Poems. 
Edited by J. W. TURNER. (Is. each, paper. ts. 3d. each. 
Cloth. Blach. 


King Henry V. Edited by 


The Treasure of Reydondy. By THEODORA CLARK. (is. net. 
Dent.) 

Poets of the Romantic Revival. By G. H. Crump. (2s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 


Plays. By R. B. SHERIDAN. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
C. HAMILTON. (5s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
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GEOGRAPHY 


Nelson’s Wall Atlas of the British Isles: England and Wales— 
Political. (Unmounted, 3s. 6d. net. Mounted on a wooden 
slip, 48. 6d. net. Mounted on linen and dissected to fold, 
with metal eyelets, and contained in a case, 7s. net. Nelson.) 

This is a very useful map for school purposes. The counties 
are shown clearly in different colours and, by the use of dis- 
tinctive symbols, the chief towns and their populations are 
indicated. The main railway systems are shown in red. An 
important advantage, educationally, is that the map is not 
overloaded with minor details; it is drawn and printed by 

Messrs. John Bartholomew & Sons, Ltd. 


(1) The British Isles: Theiy Life and Work. By E. L. 
Bryson and G. S. Maxton. (2s. 6d. McDougall.) 
(2) Work and Workers. Parts I and II. By A. O. COOKE. 
(10d. each. Nelson.) 
(3) Round the Wonderful World. Part I. 
Port Said. By G. E. Mitton. (1s. Nelson.) 
(4) Northward Ho! an Account of the Far North and its 
People. Selected from the Writings of V. STEFANSSON and 
Adapted for Boys and Girls by Juria A. SCHWARTZ. (28. 3d. 
Harrap. 
(5) A Regional Survey of Foreign Lands Outside Europe. 
By T. S. Murr. (Cloth, 1s. 6d. Paper, 1s. 3d. Chambers.) 
( 1) The sections into which this booklet is divided, provide 
a series of reading lessons some of which are extracts from the 
works of eminent writers. Throughout the book the subject 
matter is presented in a way that will appeal to young people 
‘much more directly than that in the ordinary geography book, 
and this appeal will be greatly enhanced by the excellent picture 
illustration. (2) and (3) Neatly bound and with clearly printed 
text, these attractive little books are written in a style which 
will certainly rouse the interest of young people. Each volume 
is designed to form a reading companion to one of the volumes 
already published in Nelson’s Geography Practice Series. (4) 
The work of Stefansson in the Far North added very greatly 
to our knowledge of the Arctic Regions and of the Eskimos, 
and so extracts from his writings provide an excellent series of 
reading lessons for children who cannot yet obtain his complete 
works. The selection has been carefully made and suitable 
pictures are provided with the text. (5) When preparing for 
school examinations, boys and girls will find this book very 
useful, as it contains a great deal of information in a small 
space. It deals particularly with the regional geography of 
Asia, Africa, and America. 


The Polar Regions: A Physical and Economic Geography of the 
Arctic and Antarctic. By Dr. R. N. RupMosE Brown. 
(12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The need of a systematic account of the Polar Regions has 
long been felt by students of geography. All other parts of the 
world have been fully described in the various series of text- 
books. From time to time Arctic explorers have published 
excellent reports of their expeditions and from these the 
inquiring reader has had to dig out any information that he 
wished to obtain. Dr. Rudmose Brown has therefore done a 
great service to geographers in compiling from the works of 
these explorers a well-arranged account of the polar regions and 
at the same time incorporating in the work his own personal 
knowledge of polar lands and seas. After giving a résumé of the 
work of exploration in the Arctic and Antarctic regions, Dr. 
Rudmose Brown proceeds to describe the physiography of the 
regions, under such headings as polar climate, ocean currents, 
ice sheets, and glaciers, vegetation, and animal life; he also 
discusses the Eskimo and the possibility of colonization in 
Greenland, Spitzbergen, and the Canadian Archipelago. This 
volume can be thoroughly recommended as a text-book to 
university students and to pupils who are taking advanced 
geography courses in secondary and public schools. 


In Praise of France. By S. Gwynn. (10s. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 

The author of this book has lived for many years in out-of-the- 
way places in France where he has gained intimate knowledge 
of French people and French customs. He hates the very name 
of tourist, a man who knows hotels, churches, and picture 
galleries because other tourists have discovered them. Our 
author loves to tell us about the people he lived with and the 
quaint places he visited, but most of all he delights to describe 
the sport of fishing for trout in small streams that few English 
people have ever heard of. He writes a most interesting chapter 
on ‘‘ The Vintage Time in Bordeaux,” and another on ‘“‘ The 
Classics of the Table ” in which he gives some amusing extracts 
from the “ Almanach des Gourmands,” founded by Grimod in 
1802. 


From London to 


(1) Human Environment and Progress: The Outline of World 
Historical Geography. By W. R. KERMACK. (4s. Johnston.) 

(2) Collins’ Clear-Type Atlas of the World. By E. A. MANCHESTER. 
(1s. Collins.) 

(1) It is a satisfactory sign of the times that more writers of 
school geographies are now emphasizing the human aspect of 
the subject. The main purpose of this book is to show the 
influence of the geographical setting on the progress of the 
historical events. The writer does this very successfully, and 
illustrates his work by references to parts of the Empire and to 
selected areas such as the United States, the Mediterranean 
Region, the Monsoon lands of Asia and the new countries of 
Europe. (2) The sixteen maps in this atlas are larger in size, 
well coloured, and the names are clearly printed. For such a 
satisfactory production the price is very low. 

Geography: The Magazine of the Geographical Association. 
(2s. 6d. net. Philip & Son.) 

The Geographical Association has so widened the scope of its 
activity and usefulness during the past ten years, that it has 
been deemed advisable to change the name of its official organ 
from Geographical Teacher to Geography. The latest issue of 
this magazine contains a number of excellent articles of general 
interest, as well as reports of papers read at various geographical 
meetings. The publication of such a magazine is not only of 
considerable value to the general reader and to the students, 
but to teachers of geography in any grade of school it is indis- 
pensable. Teachers will find reliable information for the pre- 
paration of lessons, notes on geographical literature, and, 
through its help they will be able to get into touch with the 
special committees set up by the Geographical Association to 
consider syllabuses, examinations, and other problems. It is 
also hoped that a copy of this magazine will be provided in all 
those public libraries that cater for the educational advancc- 
ment of the readers. 

(1) Australasia and the Pacific Islands. By W. F. Morris. (1s. 6d. 
Cassell.) 

(2) The Mediterranean Lands. 
(1s. 6d. Cassell.) 

Messrs Cassell & Co. have just added these books to their 
series of geography books suitable for junior forms. The first 
gives a concise account of Australia and New Zealand with 
special reference to physical features and economic resources. 
Numerous questions and exercises which accompany the text 
provide materials for individual work. (2) The chapters in “ The 
Mediterranean Lands ” provide a series of reading lessons by 
means of extracts carefully selected from the writings of well- 
known authors. 

W. and A. K. Johnston’s Map of the World on Comparative 
Projections. (Mounted on cloth and rollers, varnished, or 
mounted on cloth, dissected to fold, and eyeletted, 14s. 
Johnston.) 

The size of this wall map (48 in. x 28 in.) is a very convenient 
one either for teaching small classes or for purposes of reference 
in the study or office. All names are clearly printed and the 
political divisions of the continents are strikingly shown by an 
effective scheme of colouring. The net-work of the map is 
based on Van der Grinten’s Projection with an Equatorial 
natural scale of I : 33,000,000. Under the large map on the 
same sheet are three smaller maps of the world drawn respec- 
tively to Mercator’s Projection, the Globular Projection, and 
Mollweide’s Projection. 

Mathematical Geography. By Prof. A. H. JAmMEson and Prof. 
M. T. M. OrmsBy. Vol. I. Elementary Surveying and Map 
Projection. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

For advanced pupils in secondary schools and for students 
preparing for a degree or diplomain geography at the Universities 
a book such as this on Surveying and Map Projections was 
certainly needed. The chief merit of the present volume lies in 
the fact that it has been compiled by practical teachers from 
their lecture notes and from actual experience in the field. 
Throughout the book, the explanations are clearly expressed and 
with a knowledge of elementary mathematics, the student will 
have little difficulty in plotting out the network for the various 
projections referred to in the text. 

Commercial Raw Materials: the Origin, Preparation, and Uses 
of the Important Raw Materials of Commerce. By C. R. 
TOOTHAKER. Revised Edition. (8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

North America. By C. MATHESON. (3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

A Complete School Geography. By E. G. R. Taytor. In Two 
Volumes. Volume II. The World: its Political Geography, 
Industries, and Commerce. (58. 6d. Methuen.) 


Compiled by W. J. GLOVER. 
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Methods and Results in Arithmetic: Some Criticisms and Sug- 
gestions. By H. J. LARcomBE. (4s. 6d. net. Nisbet.) 

An inspector of schools who writes a book of detailed instruc- 
tions and suggestions on the teaching of a subject is in a sense 
a bold man. Obviously he lays himself open to having the tables 
turned upon him, as when an art critic paints a picture, or a 
dramatic critic writes a play. But we think Mr. Larcombe is 
justified in his confidence. His book goes straight to the point, 
and his methods are clear, sound, and practical. We should like 
to join issue with him on the relations of theory and practice. 
When he derides theory he means bad theory. By his own 
showing he himself is an ardent theorist, but then his theory has 
been brought to the crucial test of experience, and is therefore 
good theory. 


Ordinary Differential Equations. By Prof. E. L. INcE. 
Longmans.) 

In recent years the study of the theory of differential equations 
has been little cultivated in England, and apart from Forsyth’s 
work, few contributions to the subject have been made by the 
mathematicians of this country. On the other hand both on the 
continent and in America investigations of considerable impor- 
tance have been carried out and in the present volume Prof. Ince 
aims at giving an account both of the classical theories and of 
more recent researches. The book deals only with ordinary 
equations and is divided into two parts, of which the first treats 
of the properties of equations in the domain of real variables, 
while the second considers the extensions which arise in the 
complex domain. The reader who is already familiar with the 
classical theories will probably find the two last chapters of the 
first part of chief interest. These are concerned with recent 
developments in the Sturmian theory of the solutions of linear 
equations and in the theory of boundary problems. The corre- 
sponding problems in the complex domain are discussed in the 
final chapter of the book. The preceding chapter which deals 
with the classification of linear equations with rational co- 
efficients also directs attention to many promising fields of 
research. The book is in every respect a valuable contribution 
to English mathematical literature, if only that it renders easily 
accessible to the student matter which he hitherto has had to 
gather from many different sources. 

Stage A Geometry. By R. W. M. Grsss. (2s. Black.) 

This is a delightful little book with which to introduce the 
study of geometry. “f Stage A ” refers, as most teachers will 
know, to the Mathematical Association Report and deals with 
the presentation of geometrical facts in the concrete and only 
rarely and incidentally with any deductive process. Some of the 
chapter-headings, “ Paper and String experiments,” ‘“ Card 
Models and Builders’ Pictures,” “ Field Work,” give an idea of 
the concreteness of the treatment. Each chapter ends with a 
“ Treasury of Facts’’ anda Revision Paper. It is unfortunate that 
the first worked example involves multiplication of decimals ; 
this gives a misleading impression, for most of the examples can 
be done with very little arithmetical work. All teachers of the 
elements of geometry should look at this book; many of them 
will want to take it into use with their classes. 

The Carus Mathematical Monographs. Number III. 
matical Statistics. By Prof. H. L. R1etTz. (10s. net. 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago.) 

This book decals with the mathematical theory underlying 
statistical method. The emphasis throughout is on theory rather 
than on practice, and therefore it is of more interest to the 
mathematician than to the statistician. The book is too difficult 
and too condensed for school use, but for more advanced students 
it serves its purpose well of making the essential features of the 
theory accessible and attractive. 

Algebra to the Quadratic: a Book for Beginners. By R. W. M. 
GIBBS. (3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

It is satisfactory to find that the Reports of the Mathematical 
Association are read by some writers of text-books, for it is often 
only through the medium of text-books that the suggestions 
made in these reports can be carried into effect. This Algebra 
covers the ground for Junior Locals and for the ‘‘ Common 
Entrance ’’ examination into public schools. The author has 
written most of it in accordance with recent pronouncements of 
the Mathematical Association. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
he has not made the section on graphs more complete by begin- 
ning it with graphs of simple statistics, even though these are 
properly treated in most modern arithmetics. The book is 
divided into two parts, Part I containing the bookwork, and 
Part II the exercises on it. This arrangement may be found 
inconvenient, but it is easy to find one’s way about the book. The 


(36s. net. 


Mathe- 
Open 


examples are numerous and, for the most part, straightforward, 
and therefore inevitably, rather dull, but none the less useful. 


Mathematics for Technical Students. By S. N. FoRREST. Senior 
Course. (58. net. Arnold.) 

There is a tendency now to make the study of mathematics by 
technical students more formal than was customary in the first 
flush of enthusiasm produced by Prof. Perry’s reforms. It is 
certainly desirable, for instance, that the technical student 
should have some steady drill in the meaning and manipulation 
of fractional and negative indices before proceeding to the study 
of the calculus. This book has been written under the influence 
of this tendency, and possibly contains too great a proportion of 
manipulative work. Many teachers would want, for instance, to 
skip a section on harmonic progressions. The book takes the 
student as far as the binomial theorem and the addition formulae 
in trigonometry, but does not include any calculus. 
A Concise Geometrical Conics. By C. V. DURELL. 

millan.) 

This is a companion to the author’s “ Projective Geometry ” 
and is primarily designed for those who have studied the pro- 
perties of conics mainly by projective methods. But some 
properties are best investigated by the methods of Euclidean 
geometry and the book is self-contained so that it can be used 
independently. There are few fruitful ideas to be obtained from 
the study of the metrical properties of conics; still the student 
can get useful practice in rider-work from it and the collection 
of examples in this volume is admirably adapted for that purpose. 
Like all Mr. Durell’s text-books it can be recommended unre- 
servedly to teachers. A volume containing solutions of all the 
more difficult riders has been prepared. 


The Foundations of Euclidean Geometry. By H. G. FORDER. 
(25s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This book is not intended for beginners and there will be few 
pupils who could read it before proceeding to a university. 
But for those who are interested in the logical basis of geometry, 
here is a book which gives a rigorous account of the results of 
modern investigations. It is not easy reading. The first chapter 
contains a résumé of non-geometrical work, mainly about 
number; subsequent chapters show the essential axioms on 
which Euclidean geometry is based. 


Warne’s Large Type Model Ready Reckoner : Showing at a Glance 
the Value of any Number of Articles from 1/64d. to £1, and 
including Customary Multipliers, Imperial and Metric 
Weights and Measures, with Discount, Wages, Conversion 
Tables, &c. Compiled by W. J. GORDON. (18. od. net. 
Warne.) 

The New Hoppus’s Measurer: a Series of Tables of Ready 
Reference for the Timber and Allied Trades. WRemodelled 
and Revised from the Original Hoppus, with New Tables 
Added. (2s. net. Warne.) 

Graded Book-Keeping Exercises for Commercial Schools : Covering 
the Stage 1 (Elementary) and Stage 2 (Intermediate) Book- 
Keeping Syllabuses of the Roval Soctety of Arts, and the 
Syllabus of the Junior Examination of the London Chamber 
of Commerce. By A. J. FAVELL. (28. Pitman.) 

The Elements of the Calculus. By Prof. W. P. MILNE and G. J. B. 
WEsTCOTT. (38. Bell.) 

Junior Test Papers in Geometry : for the Use of Pupils Preparing 
for Lower Certficate, County Scholarship, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, College of Preceptors, and Similar Examinations 
in the Junior Grade. By W. E. PATERSON. (1s. 3d. Pitman.) 

Fundamental Arithmetic. By Dr. P. B. BALLARD. (Teachers’ 
Book IV, with Notes and Answers, 2s. 3d. Pupil’s Book VI, 
1s. 3d. University of London Press.) 

Speed and Accuracy Tests in Arithmetic. Book II. (4d. Blackie.) 

The Way of Arithmetic. Compiled by P. G. STAINES and T. 
INGRAM. Under the Direction of P. F. Burns. (Book IV. 
Cloth, 1s. Paper, 9d. Book V. Cloth, 1s. ıd. Paper, rod. 
Collins.) 

Arithmetical Dictation : a Systematic Series of Exercises in Mental 
Arithmetic. By A. Wispom. Four vols. With Answers. 
(1s. each. University of London Press.) 

Senior and Junior Arithmetic Test Papers. By W. G. BORCHARDT. 
(ts. 3d. each. Rivingtons.) 

First Lessons in Geometry. By H. S. HALL and F. H. STEVENS. 
(1s. Macmillan.) 


(4s. Mac- 


Four-Place Mathematical Tables : With Forced Decimals. Com- 
piled by Prof. F. S. Carey and S. F. Grace. (ıs. net. 
Longmans.) 

A New School Geometry. By W. J. WALKER. Part I. (2s. 6d. 
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THE PHRASE READERS 


FOR INFANTS AND JUNIORS 
By ED. J. S. LAY and E. MARY JONES . 
With Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by JoHN MACFARLANE. 


Books I to III. [Ready. 
Books I and II, 1s. 3d. each. 


Bocks IV and V. [Immediately. 


Books III and IV, 1s. 6d. each. 


Book V, Is. gd. 


COMPOSITION FOR UPPER CLASSES 


By ED. J. S. LAY and ELLA BRAY, B.A., Hons. 


Illustrated. 


2s. 3d. 


The London Teacher.— Up-to-date from every point of view, it should prove invaluable as a text-book for upper 
classes, for the exercises are unusual, copious, and very well chosen. A further merit is that as a reference book it is a mine 
of information. A veritable vade-mecum for the inquiring adolescent.” 


A HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By LLEWELYN TIPPING, M.A., Author of 


“ An English Grammar for Beginners,” &c. 38. 6d. 

The Times Educational Supplement.—** A clear, comp ndius 
grammar, using the terminology of the Joint Committee, and 
marked by an interesting and widely varied choice of eximples. 
A short chapter on the origins of a considerable number of 
English words introduces a pleasant touch of historicalin erest.” 


ENGLISH CLassics. New Vols. 


THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY 


By THOMAS DEKKER. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by WILFRID J. HALLIDAY, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


TENNYSON 
IDYLLS OF THE KING 
(Text only.) Re-issue, 2s. 6d. 
*.* Complete list post free on application. 


$ 


THE PRrIzEeE LIBRARY. New vols. 


THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST 

By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Illustrated by 

W. J. HENNESSY. Twenty-second Impression. 
4s. 6d. Leather. 7s. 6d. 


THE PHANTOM SHIP 
By Captain MARRYAT. Illustrated by H. R. 
MILLAR. With an Introduction by DAVID 
HANNAY. 4s. 6d. Leather, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Send for Complete List. 


ad 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOMETRY 
By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. 
Limp Cloth. Is. 


A reprint of the Introduction in Part I of the 
author’s ‘‘ Shorter School Geometry.” 


A CONCISE 
GEOMETRICAL CONICS 


By CLEMENT V. DURELL, M.A., Senior Mathe- 
matical Master at Winchester College. 4s. 
HINTS AND SOLUTIONS of the Exercises in ‘‘ Concise 

Geometrical Conics.’’ Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Times Educational Supplement.—" This little treatise is a 
comyxinion volume to Mr. Durell’s volume on projective geometry, 
but it is intended to be of service to those who have not time to 
study projective methods. The method of treatment brings 
analytical conics to the aid of pure geometry.”’ 


*,* Send for Macmillan’s Educational Catalogue Post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


THE TECHNIQUE OF EXAMINING 


CHILDREN 
A Quest for Capacity. By B.C. WALLIS. 3s. 6d. 
The A.M.A.—" It is a valuable book, and puts clearly a point 


of view that may be new to many readers not acquiinted with 
recent research into theory and practice of examinuitions. Those 
who have to mark essays will be able to obtain much useful 
advice in Chapter VIII, on the appropriate technique.” 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 


By Lieut.-Col. J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. 
Abridged Edition. With Illustrations. 2s. 
The Schooimaster.—'* A book many boys will enjoy.” 


FRENCH POETRY FOR CHILDREN > 
Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A., Editor of 
“ French Poetry for Beginners,” ‘‘ French Poetry 
for Advanced Students.’’ With Illustrations. 

Is. 6d. 


The Schooimaster.—" It is the best book of its kind we have 
seen. Every child is sure to be attracted by the exccllent illus- 
trations drawn by Miss Gliddon. This book makes an excellent 
companion to Mr. Watson Biin’s well-known ‘ French Poctry for 
Beginners ' and ‘ French Poctry for Advanced Students.’ ” 


3 


SIEPMANN’S FRENCH SERIES FOR 
RAPID READING 


New Vols. Intermediate and Advanced. 
LE NEZ d’un NOTAIRE. 
Par Edmond Atout. 
With Introduction and Notes. 1s. 6d. 
LE DUC JOB. 
Comédie en Quatre Actes et en Pio:e. 
Par Léon Laya. With Introduction and Notes. 2s, 


J 
VIRGIL’S AENEID BOOK II 


Adapted for the use of Beginners, interspersed with 
English Translations by O. G. E. McWILLIAM, 
M.A. 2s. [Elementary Classics. 


Works by 
Dr. B. L. ULLMAN and N. E. HENRY 


ELEMENTARY LATIN 
4s. 6d. 


SECOND LATIN BOOK 

58. 
Teacher’s Manuals to accompany same. Paper. 
48. 6d. each. 
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1. Addison, Essays from. Edited by J. 
H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, Is. 6d. 
Boards, Is. 9d. 


2. Andersen, Stories from. Selected by 
Mrs. P. A. Barnett. Limp, Is. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 


3. Arabian Nights, Stories from. Ed- 
ited by A. T. Martin, M.A. Limp, 
Is. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


4. Austen. Pride and Prejudice. 
Abridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. 
1s. 6d. 


Sense and Sensibility. Abridged 
by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Illustrated. 2s. 


6, 7. Ballads Old and New. Selected 
and Edited by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. 
Part I, rs. 9d. Part II, Limp, rs. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 


8. Bates. A Naturalist on the Ama- 
zons. Abridged and Edited by F. A. 


Bruton, M.A. 80o Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. 
9. Borrow. Wanderings in Spain. 


Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, Is. gd. 


10, 11. Britain, Tales of Old. By E. P. 
Roberts. Part I. Limp, ts. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. Part II. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


12. Browning, Selections from. Edited 
by Mrs. M. G. Glazebrook. 1s. 6d. 


13, 14. Buckley. Children of the 
Dawn. Old Tales of Greece. By 
E. F. Buckley. With Introduction 
by A. Sidgwick. Notes and Subjects 
for Essays by J. H. Fowler. Part I, 
1s. 6d. Part II, Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 


15. Bunyan. Pilgrim’s Progress. Ab- 
ridged and edited by C. F. Knox, 
M.A. 1s. 9d. 


16. Byron. Childe Harold. Cantos III 
and IV. Edited by J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, ts. gd. 


17. Carlyle. Abbot Samson. Chapters 
from ‘‘ Past and Present,’’ Book II. 
Edited by F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 1s. 9d. 


18. 19. Heroes and Hero Worship. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. 2 vols. 
2s. each. 


20. Cavendish. Life of Wolsey. Edited 
by Mary Tout, M.A. Limp, Is. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 


ornamentation on the back. 


21. Cervantes. Don Quixote. Abridged 
and edited by C. F. Knox. Limp, 
1s. 6d. Boards, Is. od. 


22. Cobbett. Rural Rides. Selections. 
Edited by Guy Boas. Is. 9d. 


23. Defoe. Robinson Crusoe. Abridged 
and edited by J. Hutchison. Limp, 
1s. 6d. Boards, 1s. gd. 


24. Dickens. David Copperfield. Ab- 
ridged by H. A. Treble, M.A. Limp, 
1s. 6d. Boards, Is. od. 


Edited 
Is. 3d. 


25. ——A Christmas Carol. 
by C. F. Knox. Limp, 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 


26. A Tale of Two Cities. 
Abridged and edited by C. H. 
Russell, M.A. 1s. gd. 


27. Nicholas Nickleby. Abridged 
and edited by C. F. Knox. Illus- 
trated. 1s. gd. 


109. The Old Curiosity Shop. Ab- 
ridged by D. M. Stuart. Illustrated. 
1s. gd. 


28. Dumas. The Three Musketeers. 
Abridged and edited by Prof. C. J. 
Brown, M.A., and H. S. Walker, 
M.A. Is. gd. 


29. Eliot. Silas Marner. Abridged by 
May Copsey. Limp, 1$. 6d. Boards, 
IS. 9d. 


113. Froude. History of England. 
Chapter I. Edited by E. H. Blake- 
ney. Is. 6d. [Just published. 


30. Gaskell. Cranford. Abridged and 
edited by Mrs. F. S. Boas. Illus- 
trated. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, rs. od. 


31. Gibbon. The Age of the Antonines. 
(Chapters I-III of the Decline and 
Fall.) Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


32. The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, Narratives from. 
Selected and edited by J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. First Series. Limp, Is. 3d. 
Boards. 1s. 6d. 


33. Goldsmith. Vicar of Wakefield. 
Abridged by Mrs. F. S. Boas. ıs. od. 


34. Grimm. Fairy Tales—A Selection. 
Edited by A. T. Martin, M.A. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


35. Hawthorne. Stories from a Won- 
der- Book for Girls and Boys. Edited 
by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, 1s. 6d. 
Boards, 1s. gd. 


36, 37. Tanglewood Tales. Edited 
by J. H. Fowler, M.A. PartI, Limp, 
Is. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. Part II, 
Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, Is. 9d. 


38. Hindu Tales from the Sanskrit. 
Translated by S. M. Mitra. Edited 
by Mrs. A. Bell. Limp, Is. 6d. 
Boards, Is. 9d. 


39, 40, 41, 42. History, A Book of 
Poetry Illustrative of English. Ed- 
ited by G. Dowse, B.A. Fart I, 
A.D. 61-1485. Part II, The Tudors 
and Stuarts. Part III, The Hano- 
verian Dynasty. Limp, Is. each. 
The three parts in 1 vol. Boards, 
2s. 6d. 


43. Indian History, Tales from. By 
Mrs. A. S. Roe. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 
Is. 6d. 


44. Irving. Rip Van Winkle, The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and other 
Sketches. Edited by H. M. Buller, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, Is. gd. 


45. Keary. Heroes of Asgard. By A. 
and E. Keary. Adapted and edited 
by M. R. Earle. 1s. od. 

46. Keats. Selections. Edited by B. 

Groom, M.A. Is. 6d. 


47. Kingsley. Andromeda, with the 
Story of Perseus prefixed. Edited by 
George Yeld, M.A. Limp, ts. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 


48, 49. Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare. 
Edited by H. A. Treble, M.A. First 
Series. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, ts. 6d. 
Second Series. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 
Is. 9d. 


50. Longer Narrative Poems (15th 
Century). Edited by G. G. Loane, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


51. Longer Narrative Poems (19th Cen- 
tury). First Series. Edited by G. G. 
Loane, M.A. 18. 6d. [Just putlished. 


114. Longer Narrative Poems (roth 
Century). Second Series. Edited by 
G. G. Loane, M.A. 1s. gd. 


52. Longfellow. Shorter Poems. Ed- 
ited by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, 18. 6d. 


53. Macaulay. Essay on Sir W. Temple. 
Edited by G. A. Twentyman, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 1s. 9d. 


4. Essay on Frances Burney. 
Edited by A. D. Greenwood. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 
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55. Macaulay. Essay on Clive. Edi- 
ted by H. M. Buller, M.A. Limp, 
1s. 6d. Boards, Is. gd. 


56. Essay on Warren Hastings. 
Edited by H. M. Buller, M.A. Limp, 
Is. 9d. Boards, 2s. 


57. Narratives from. Edited by 
F. Johnson. Limp, ts. 6d. Boards, 
Is. od. 


58. Essay on Addison. Edited 
by R. F. Winch, M.A. Limp, ts. 6d. 
Boards, Is. gd. 


59. Malory. Morte D’Arthur. Selec- 


tions. Edited by Dorothy M. 
Macardle. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 
Is. 6d. 


60. Modern Poetry, A First Book of. 
Selected and arranged by H. A. 
Treble, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


61. Modern Poetry, A Second Book of. 
Selected and arranged by H. A. 
Treble, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


62, 63. Modern Lyrics, Golden Trea- 
sury of. Edited by L. Binyon. With 
Notes by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Book I, 
2s. 3d. Book II, 2s. 3d. 


64. Morris. Life and Death of Jason. 
Abridged and Edited by R. W. 
Jepson, B.A. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 
Is. gd. 


65. Motley. The Rise of the Dutch 
Republic. Narratives from. Selected 
and edited by J. Hutchison. Limp, 
1s. 6d. Boards, Is. gd. 


66. Napier. History of the Peninsular 
War. Narratives from. Edited by 
M. Fanshawe, B.A. Limp, Is. 3d. 
Boards, 18. 6d. 


67. Njal and Gunnar. Edited by H. 
Malim, M.A. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, 
Is. od. 


68. Odyssey, The Boy’s. By W. C. 
Perry. Edited by T. S. Peppin, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 9d. Boards, 2s. 


69. Orators, British. Passages selected 
and arranged by J. H. Fowler, M.A, 
Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


70. Pandav Princes, The. Edited by 


Wallace Gandy. Is. od. 


71. Parkman. Pioneers of France in 
the New World. Selections from, 
edited by Kenneth Forbes, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


72. Peacock. Maid Marian. Edited by 
F. A. Cavenagh, M.A. rae Is. 6d. 
Boards, Is. gd. 


ornamentation on the back. 


73. Persian Hero, A. Stories from the 
“Shah Nameh.” Edited by W. 
Gandy. Limp, 1s. 6d. Boards, Is. 9d. 


74. Plutarch. Life of Alexander. 
North’s Translation. Edited by 
H. W. M. Parr, M.A. Limp, Is. 3d. 
Boards, Is. 6d. 


75. Life of Julius Caesar. North’s 
Translation. Edited by H. W. M. 
Parr, M.A. Limp, Is. 6d. Boards, 
Is. gd. 


76. Prose, First Book of English, for 
Repetition. Passages chosen and 
arranged by J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


77. Prose for Repetition. Selected and 
arranged by Norman L. Frazer, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


78. Prose, Seventeenth Century. Se- 
lected and edited by E. Lee. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


79. Rama, Prince of India, Wanderings 
of. Edited by W. Gandy. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


80. Reynard the Fox. Edited by H. A. 
Treble, M.A. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 
Is. 6d. 


81. Ruskin. Crown of Wild Olive. 
Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Limp, 
Is. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


82. Sesame and Lilies. Edited 
by A. E. Roberts, M.A. Limp, 
Is. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


83. 
of Venice.’’ 
Parker. 2s. 


84. Scott. Ivanhoe. Abridged and 
edited by F. Johnson. Limp, 2s. 3d. 
Boards, 2s. 6d. 


85. The Talisman. Abridged and 
edited by F. Johnson. Limp, 2s. 3d. 
Boards, 2s. 6d. 


86, 87. Tales of a Grandfather. 
Abridged and edited by J. Hutchi- 
son. First Series. Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. Second Series. Limp, 
1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


88, 89. Sertum: A Garland of Prose 
Narratives. Selected and edited by 
J. H. Fowler and H. W. M. Parr. 
Book I. Sixteenth to Eighteenth 
Centuries. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 
1s. 6d. Book I]. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Limp, Is. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


Selections from ‘‘ The Stones 
Edited by Prof. E. A. 


go. Shakespeare. Select Scenes and 
Passages from the English Historical 
Plays. Edited by C. H. Spence, M.A. 
Limp, Is. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


91. Shakespeare. Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream. Edited by P. T. Creswell, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, rs. 6d. 


Edited by 
Is. 6d. 


112. Sheridan. School for Scandal. 
Edited by Roberjy Herring. 13. gd. 
[Just published. 


g2. Shelley. Selections. 
E. H. Blakeney, M.A. 


93. Sidney. Defence of Poesy. Edited 
by D. M. Macardle. Limp, 1s. 3d. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. 


94. Southey. Episodes from the Life’ 
of Nelson. Edited by C. H. Spence, 
M.A. Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, Is. 6d. 


95.. Spenser. Tales from. By Sophia 
H. MacLehose. Limp, 1s. 6d. 
Boards, 1s. gd. 


96. Stevenson. Travels with a Donkey 
in the Cevennes. Edited by R. E. C. 
Houghton, M.A. rs. od. 


97. Virginibus Puerisque and 
Other Papers. Edited by J. H. 


Fowler, M.A. 1s. gd. 
98. —— An Inland Voyage. Edited 
by R. E. C. Houghton, M.A. 1s. gd. 


99. Stow. A Survey of London. Selec- 
tions from, edited by A. Barter. 
Limp, 1s. 3d. Boards, 1s. 6d. 


100. Swift. Gulliver’s Travels. Ab- 
ridged and edited by G. C. Earle, 
B.A. 1s. gd. 


101. Thackeray. The Rose and the 
Ring. Edited by D. M. Stuart. 
Is. od. 


102. Thoreau. Chapters from Walden. 


Edited by A. Cruse. Limp, Is. 6d. 
Boards, 1s. gd. 
103. Troy, The Tale of. Re-told in 


English by Aubrey Stewart. Edited 
by T. S. Peppin, M.A. Limp, 1s. 9d. 
Boards, 2s. 


104. White. Selborne. Selections. 
Edited by F. A. Bruton, M.A. 
40 Illustrations. Limp, 1s. 6d. 
Boards, 1s. gd. 


105. Wordsworth. Prelude. Selec- 
tions, including Book V. Edited by 
B. Groom. 1s. 6d. 


106, 107. Yonge. A Book of Golden 
Deeds. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Abridged and Edited by Mrs. H. H. 
Watson. Parts I and II. Limp, 
1s. 6d. Boards, 1s. gd. each. 
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ECONOMICS 


Economics, or The Science of Business. 
(7s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

Prof. Kinsman writes with a clearness and precision that are 
invaluable in a text-book of economics. His definitions, his 
terse sentences, and the general arrangement of his subject- 
matter are excellent. But for English students this book has 
the drawback that the descriptive part, as distinguished from 
the theoretical, is purely American: roughly a third of the 
volume is concerned with the business organization, the monetary 
history, the banking and transport systems, the labour problems, 
&c., of the United States. The book is intended for secondary 
school pupils. 


Descriptive Economics. By Prof. R. A. LEHFELDT. 
Oxford University Press.) 

To commend this book it is almost enough to say that it is 
one of the ‘‘ World’s Manuals,” like Prof. Lehfeldt’s “ Money ”’ 
which we recently reviewed. It is an excellent example of how 
much can be packed into a small space by a skilful writer who 
knows the art of condensation. Aiming at “ a plain account of 
the facts, unmixed with theory,” it treats of the development and 
present organization of agriculture, mining, manufacture, trans- 
port, commerce, and @nance, and also includes a chapter on 
“ Government and Industry.” 


By Prof. D. O. KINSMAN. 


(2s. 6d. net. 


Economic Success. 
millan.) 

This book sets out " to present fundamental economic prin- 
ciples ’’ to school children on logical and non-dogmatic lines. 
Five of its nineteen chapters, however, are concerned with 
“ success ’’—what it is and how it is to be attained—and five 
more deal with schemes for social improvement, such as socialism, 
trade unionism, industrial democracy, and so forth. It is 
carefully written and full of concrete illustrations, but it is un- 
necessarily diffuse. : it would gain by considerable condensation. 


By W. M. Cote. (6s. New York: Mac- 


The League of Nations and the World’s Workers : an Introduction 
to the Work of the International Labour Organization. By 
IKXATHLEEN E. INNES. (18. 6d. Hogarth Press.) 


The author of this booklet is obviously a League of Nations 
enthusiast. She writes well, and within the narrow limits of 
forty pages she manages to give an interesting and well-balanced 
account of the aims and activities of the International Labour 
Organization. 


The League of Nations and the World’s Workers : An Introduction 
to the Work of the International Labour Organization. By 
KATHLEEN E. INNES. (18. 6d. Hogarth Press.) 


Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the July Competition is awarded to 
“ H. S. W.,” proxime accessit, ‘‘ Elfrida.” 


That honourable gentleman, “ Beetle,” points out that 
we erred in giving the June prize to him as proxime accessit, 
because he, like ‘ Mosella,” has had one within the last 
twelve months. The Two Guineas for June therefore pass to 
“ Trina,” who is requested to send name and address. 

We are still waiting for the name and address of 
** Assonance,” the winner of the May competition. 

_ We classify the thirty-one versions received as follows : 


Class I.—H. S. W., Elfrida, J. S., Fidelis, Beetle, Blackheath, 
Tula, J. B., Chardonne, Olim, Marsyas, T. P., 
Hibernia, E. J. F., Selah, Borderer, Bodley, 
Pixie, R. A. D., Magister, Bystander, E. M. S. 
Undine, J. E. M., Anna Knowles Merritt. 


Class II.—M. M., Welsbach, 328, Der dumme August, J. J., 
Susan, Nix. 


‘“ SUSCHENS VoGEL,” by EDUARD MORIKE 


Ich hatt’ ein Vöglein, ach wie fein 
Kein schönres mag wohl nimmer sein : 


Hätt auf der Brust ein Herzlein rot, 
Und sung und sung sich schier zu Tod. 


Herzvogel mein, du Vogel schön ! 
Nun sollst du mit zu Markte gehn ! 


Und als ich in das Städtlein kam, 
Er saß auf meiner Achsel zahm ; 


Und als ich ging am Haus vorbei 
Des Knaben, dem ich brach die Trev’, 


Der Knab’ just aus dem Fenster sah, 
Mit seinem Finger schnalzt er da : 


Wie horchet gleich mein Vogel auf ! 
Zum Knaben fliegt er husch ! hinauf. 


Der koset ihn so lieb und hold ; 
Ich wuBt’ nicht, was ich machen sollt’. 


Und stund, im Herzen so erschreckt, 
Mit Händen mein Gesichte deckt’. 


Und schlich davon und weinte sehr, 
Ich hort’ ihn rufen hinterher : 


“* Du falsche Maid, behiit’ dich Gott, 
Ich hab’ doch wieder mein Herzlein rot.” 


TRANSLATED BY H. S. W. 


SUSIE’S BIRD 


I had a birdie—ah—how sweet ! 

No lovelier could you ever meet : 

On its breast a wee red heart so gay, 

And it sang as 'twould sing its life away. 

Now, bird beloved, of beauty rare, 

You must with me to the market fare ! 

And as I to the village came 

Upon my shoulder sat he tame ; 

And, as I hastened past his door 

Whom I—now faithless—loved no more, 

The lad from the window chanced to look, 

And snapped to my bird with finger a-crook : 

How readily does my bird obey ! 

And flies to the lad with a whirr!—away ! 

He fondled and caressed it so 

That what to do I did not know. 

I stood confounded and heart-sore, 

And put my hands my face before. 

Then, as I weeping stole away, 

I heard his voice behind me say— 

O fickle maid, farewell to thee ! 

My little red heart has come back to me. 
H. S. W. 


All competitors in Class I may consider themselves god 
German scholars, and we confidently look forward to seeing 
each of them reach the first place sooner or later. 

Some difficulty seems to have been experienced over the 
phrase : 

Und sung und sung sich schier zu Tod ; 


We have a similar idiom in English—worried to death, tired 


to death—of course only used metaphorically. Several 
competitors were too definite in their statement : 
His breast a little red heart bore, 
He sang and sang till nigh death’s door. 
(“ Marsyas.”) 


My little bird with breast so red, 
He sang and sang till I thought ’twere dead. 
(‘* Pi ie.”’) 
Had a wee red heart on his breast so plain, 
And sang and sang till his breath had gane. 


(‘‘ Borderer.”) 
(Continued on page 618) 
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the children see their homes and other things they 
know; and having seen how these are mapped, they get 
a better notion of what maps really mean.” Extract 
from ““SmMauy Tark ar Wreytanp,” by Ceci Torr. 
Abridged Edition. (Cambridge University Press, 1926.) 
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The most determined of all was ‘‘ Magister,” thus: 
His breast a little heart of red, 
He sang and sang, and then fell dead. 
In spite of which sad fate, we find him in the next verse: 
Bird of my heart, so debonair ! 
Now shalt thou with me to the fair. 
“ T. P.,” “ Beetle,” “ R. A. D.,” and “ Bodley ” begged 
the question : 


A small red heart was on his breast, 
He sang, and sang, sought never rest. 


CTR) 
A bluid-red heart he had on’s breast, 
And frae his song wad never rest. 
(“ Beetle.’’) 
A small red heart was on his breast, 
It sang and sang with ceaseless zest. 
: (“ Bodley.’’) 


A small red heart crimsoned its breast, 
Its blithesome song could know no rest. 


(“ R. A. D.’’) 


This last couplet contained two blemishes—the wrong 
accent on crimsoned, and the clumsy know no rest. 


“ Selah ” went still further from the meaning : 


A heart of red upon its breast 
In ecstasy it sang to rest. 


“E. J. F?” wrote: 
A little red heart on his breast, 
He sang, and sang, till quite distressed, 


a couplet which spoiled an otherwise poetical version. 


“ H. M.” was most original : 

On his breast was a heart of red, 

And he sang, till he nearly sang him dead. 
This careless construction, together with a later couplet of 
uncertain meaning : 

And still with fearful heart I stand, 

My face bowed down on either hand, 
brought “ H. M.” into Class II, a position obviously too low 
for his knowledge of German. We advise this competitor 
to persevere, his weakness not being German, but insuffi- 
cient care over English. 


“ Blackheath ” “ Chardonne,” “ Tula,” “ Bystander,” 

“ E. M. S. Undine,” “ J. E. M.,” and “ Anna Knowles 
Merritt,” all used some form of almost, or well-nigh dead. 
“ Blackheath ” avoided any definite statement as to 
whether the red heart was outside the breast or inside, 
thus : 

It had a little heart and red, 

And sang and sang till almost dead. 


‘“Chardonne ” went one further and made it quite 
ambiguous : 


His breast enshrined a heart so red, 
With singing he were well nigh dead. 


“R.A. D.” found eleven verses insufficient, and expanded 
it to twelve. “ J. B.” also tended to expansion, or rather, 
into elaboration of his theme, and the addition of such 
phrases as I ween, and Ah! woe betide ! which marred an 
otherwise fine version. ‘‘ Anna Knowles Merritt” also 
over-elaborated : 


A blushing heartlet decked its breast 
Life’s feast nigh ceased in its song’s wild zest. 


“ J. E. M.” crowded syllables into her metre: 


But there I stood—my heart in a fright, 
And with hands clasped over my face so tight. 


“ Bystander ’’ was guilty of some far-fetched rhymes: 
A red heart marked upon his breast, 
He sang himself well nigh to death ; 
and 
I stood, my heart with terror riven, 
My face with trembling fingers hidden. 


“ Olim ” gave one couplet with a weak rhyme: 


A wee red heart his breast upon, 
He poured out all his soul in song ; 


so did “ J. B.”: 

And as into the street I stepped, 

It perched upon my arm, the pet. 
The original also had one weak rhyme: 

Herzvogel mein, du Vogel schön, 

Nun sollst du mit zu Markte gehn ; 
but this is more apparent than real, because Mörike was a 
poet of the old Schwabenland, and the pronunciation of 
schön was probably scheen, as the poem is written in the 
old Schwabisches dialect. 

For this reason ‘‘ Beetle ” and ‘‘ Borderer ” were justified 
in submitting Scottish versions, especially as they are both 
masters of Doric. ‘‘ Borderer '’ would have taken a higher 
place but for the weakness of two of his couplets: 

With beating heart stood in one place 
And with both hands I hid my face ; 
God pity thee, thou false, false maid, 
I have again the heart which strayed. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following extract from ‘ Défense de 
Occident,” by Henri Massis. 


Il n’est pas de tête sagace, d'homme pensant et soucieux de 
l’avenir, qui ne sente tout ensemble la grandeur du danger et la 
dure nécessité de servir pour ne pas disparaitre. Ce ne sont pas 
là de vagues conjectures : les faits sont clairs, impitoyables, et les 
choses ont choisi pour nous. Les circonstances, au terme 
desquelles la civilisation d’Occident risque d’être engloutie ou de 
tomber en servitude, chacun peut les concevoir: elles “ sont 
dans les journaux.” l 

Il ne s’agit plus, cette fois, de ces prévisions trop précises que 
des observateurs, attentifs aux accords des idées et des faits, 
ont pu justement tirer de l'expérience, de la nature des choses 
et des analogies de l’histoire. La crise de l'Occident, le péril de 
l’asiatisme, ne sont plus désormais des questions réservées aux 
seules méditations des hommes de l'esprit. Leur importance est 
telle que le train ordinaire de la politique la plus inerte, la plus 
courte de vues, en est aujourd’hui traversé. Les gouvernants 
eux-mêmes, si dénués d'imagination qu’on les suppose, si enclins 
qu’ils soient à méconnaitre les réalités spirituelles, à ne pas tenir 
compte de ces crises de sentiments et d’idées qui s’élaborent au 
plus intime des âmes où les grands changements historiques © 
préparent et s’annoncent, les gouvernants semblent soudain 
s'apercevoir du danger. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by Att 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the compehtors 
awarded the second place will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the compel 
gaining first place will be published each month. 


All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 


printed on page 619, must reach the office by the first post on 
August 15, 1927, addressed “ PRIZE EDITOR,” The Journal of 
Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broadway, London, 
E.C. 4. 


Tue TEACHERS’ CounciL.—At the first meeting of the newly- 
elected Teachers’ Registration Council the members unanimously 
agreed to nominate as Chairman for the ensuing five years the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Gorell, C.B.E., M.C. Lord Gorell has been 
Chairman of the Council since 1922 when he succeeded Sir Michael 
Sadler. He was formerly head of the Army Education Corps, 4 
branch of the service which he had a large share in founding 
soon after the War. The Teachers’ Council is a body created by 
Act of Parliament and constituted under the Privy Council 
Orders of February 29, 1912, and December 14, 1926, with the 
duty of forming and keeping the Official Register of Teachers. 
Those admitted to registration are required to furnish sats: 
factory evidence of educational attainments, professional 
training, and teaching experience. Up to the present 75,169 
teachers have been registered. 
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Educational Broadcasting 


Taking the word “ educational ” in its widest sense, 
all broadcasting, like all exhibitions of films, is, for 
better or worse, educational. Adults, adolescents, and 


< children, are unquestionably being educated by these 


and by similar agencies, on an immense scale—we 
repeat for better or worse. We here confine ourselves, 


« however, to educational broadcasting in the more 
-' specific sense, to broadcasting as a means of furthering 
. the ordinarily recognized objects for which schools 


exist. In this respect broadcasting stands in a position 


of its own, because of the praiseworthy efforts of the 
‘ British Broadcasting Corporation, familiarly known as 
_the B.B.C., to explain the possibilities, and to extend 
. the usefulness of the method. Unquestionably we are 


_ still in the experimental stage. 


Different observers, 


>; with the self-same facts before them, have expressed 


different opinions. 
making up one’s mind finally, or for dogmatizing with 
confidence. 


Obviously this is no time for 


We had better limit ourselves to taking 


- stock of the achievement of the present, and of reasonable 


promise for the future. Meantime certain public bodies, 
such as the Local Authorities for London and Kent, 
are pursuing the wise policy of careful experiment. 


At first there was a good deal of wild talk about the 


gradual supersession of the teacher. This is a matter 
which we prefer to consider quite apart from the 
supposed interests of teachers. The only persons whose 
interests should be in question are the children of this 
country, and older persons who are seeking educational 


opportunities. For them, nothing can take the place of 
personal contact and the spoken word. A talk or a 
lecture is by no means the same as a genuine lesson. 
And when we refer to the “spoken word,” we mean 
something more than a talk. We mean the free and 
unimpeded exchange of ideas. The ancient Greeks 
understood this better than we do, because their vision 
had not been deflected by a universal printing-press, 
and by streams of platform talk. 

On the simple but really high ground, then, that 
talking is not teaching, the true educator will feel 
compelled to challenge every claim of those who aspire 
to convey effective instruction by means of broad- 
casting. And that is what is being done, both by indi- 
vidual teachers and by associations of teachers. The 
provisional conclusions that have so far been reached 
are inevitably in the nature of special cases. The 
performance of first-rate music by first-rate musicians 
easily answers to the challenge. Talks about music 
by a high authority and an able teacher are successful, 
because lessons in musical appreciation are in their 
infancy, and few teachers know what to do with them. 
Travel talks, by people who have actually done the 
travel, are successful, because the talker gives what no 
one else can give. He may even be an indifferent talker, 
but he succeeds because he “ delivers the goods ° in 
an original way which is beyond the competence even 
of the best informed and most conscientious of teachers. 
Scientific talks by original investigators are successful, 
because of the charm and the thrill of getting into any 
sort of relation with the small band of men who have 
reached the limits of human knowledge in their 
respective departments. Literary talks are successful, 
if they are accompanied by reading of quite exceptional 
quality, because, to tell the sad truth, there are few 
teachers of literature who have been trained to read 
well, or who possess a marked natural gift for reading. 
Talks in a foreign language included in the school curn- 
culum are successful, for reasons too obvious to call - 
for comment. And here, so far as we can gather, the 
list practically ends. for the present, and it is a list of 
what we have ventured to call special cases. But it isa 
good and a promising list. 

The claim has been made for broadcasting that it 
gives children a definite training in careful and attentive 
listening to a continuous discourse. Now the ability. 
to listen for a fairly prolonged period, even when one 
is not absorbed with interest, is not, generally speak- 
ing, an attribute of childhood, and we doubt whether 
there is much scope for this kind of training which is not 
sufficiently provided by the usual methods of the 
teacher. Continuous listening to a voice from the void, 
at any rate after the novelty is worn off, we should 
expect to be chiefly appropriate to adults, and we are 
therefore glad to know that, as the outcome of con- 
sultations between the different authorities concerned, 
broadcasting is being tried as a method in adult schools 
and classes. Even here, however, and more particularly 
still in schools for boys and girls, the talk will fizzle 
out, and end in nothing, unless it is regarded as supple-. 
mentary or introductory to the teacher’s work. This 
is pretty evident when one reads that the range of. 
subjects covered by adult school programmes has 
included anthropoloev, architecture, astronomy, botany, 
economic and social history, foreign affairs, languages, 
literature, music, natural history, psychology, and 
physiology. 
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“ Movements,” and even fashions, come and go, in 
education, as in medicine, in theology, and indeed in 
all else; and it is no disparagement to educational 
broadcasting to say that what has happened to other 
movements will probably happen to it also. To a more 
or less inspired person, or perhaps to a few original 
minds, the possibilities of a new idea present them- 
selves. The new idea is taken up by the many— 


occasionally with more enthusiasm than discretion, 
Then follows the stage of careful experiment. And at 
the last something well worth while emerges, and is 
added to the common stock of accepted truths. That, 
we are convinced, is what will happen to educational 
broadcasting, and therefore we unreservedly bestow 
our blessing upon the efforts of those who are trying to 
put it to its best use in the service of the schools. 


- Occasional Notes 


. ONDON Matriculation is less used than formerly as 
a school examination owing to the development of 
the system of special school examinations. Never- 
Condii theless, there are many instances of 
Matriculation, secondary school pupils obliged to 
take the examination for professional 
and university reasons; and any modifications of 
the requirements which, without relaxing the educa- 
tional standard, will make the examination less 
exacting for the average student will be generally 
welcomed by teachers. The University has wisely 
decided to offer as an alternative to mathematics— 
frequently a stumbling-block for students well qualified 
to undergo university education—a less severe standard 
in mathematics conjoined to an additional subject, 
making six subjects instead of five. This concession 
is also extended to Latin and to French. The 
new regulations are to come into force in January, 
1928. There is no magic about the number “ five ” as 
representing the number of subjects in a secondary 
education, and many teachers will prefer to enter their 
students for an examination of six subjects, provided 
the standard. in a particular subject, such as mathe- 
matics, is made less rigid. 


HOSE who assumed that King’s College, London, 
having refused the offer of the Bloomsbury site, 
feels no need for expansion will be disillusioned on 
Kine’ reading the report of the constructional 
College. work now in progress in the Strand. 

_A new building is to be provided above 

the Aldwych Station of the Underground Railway, and 
extensions and alterations are in progress in the old 
buildings. Some of the lofty Georgian rooms are to be 
divided horizontally, an ingenious way of doubling a 
college by halving it. The George III Museum is to be 
transferred to the South Kensington Museum in order 
to provide further accommodation for students of phy- 
sics. Centenary celebrations are. already under con- 
sideration—the College is a year or two younger than 
University College. One suggestion for commemorating 
the Centenary, which Londoners will hail with satis- 
faction, is to provide a stone facing to the Embankment 
frontage in harmony with Somerset House; and 
another is the rebuilding of the ungoy entrance 
gateway, in the Strand: 


4 


T HE British Academy celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary at a dinner presided over by Lord 
Balfour, its president,-who was able to make the welcome 
announcement that the Government, 

academy. in recognition of the national services 

of the Academy, had decided to assign’ 
it free quarters in Burlington House, thus placing it on 


a parity with the Royal Society, the corresponding 
scientific society. The need for a British Academv 
became patent owing to the international relations of 
academies, and it was formally embodied by Royal 
Charter in 1902. Some years afterwards, the Govern- 
ment offered a subvention rigidly confined to purposes of 
research. Encouraged by the further support now 
offered by the Government, the Academy will, we trust, 
enlarge and develop its work for the promotion of learning 
and scholarship. There is a wide field of work, uncovered 
or only partially covered by other agencies, such as 
universities and other learned societies. 


HE Prince of Wales has laid the foundation-stone of 
the new British College, forming part of the 
Cité Universitaire in Paris, now in course of oar nay 
on a site forming part of the o 
sabi Poi fortifications. Thus, as M. Honnorat 
` pointed out, are the old bonds which 
united England and France in medieval times being 
renewed ; and the schism which, according to some his- 
torians, led to the return of English students from Pans. 
and to the foundation of Oxford University, will be 
forgotten in the welcome which Paris will now be able 
to extend to English students. The College, revivin: 
medieval tradition, will be mainly residential. and 
recreation grounds are to be provided in which inter- 
national rivalries will be displayed under the most 
agreeable conditions. The area available for this new 
development is about seventy acres. In addition to the 
British College, the Canadian Hostel, opened last year 
by the Prince of Wales, the Belgian College, and the 
Argentine Hostel already occupy part of the site. 


WORTHY feast, mental and material, has been 
spread before the teachers attending the City of 
London Vacation Course in Education. Apart from a 
brilliant array of educationists, in- 


Teachers’ cluding Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Sir John 
onion Adams, Mr. Frank Roscoe, ‘and Prof. 


E. T. Campagnac, the promoters of the 
course brought the teachers face to face with men of the 
world in the persons of Sir Charles Wakefield, L. D. A. 
Hussey, and others. We alwavs read with interest 
—and without doubt the teachers listened with interest— 
to the views on education expounded by these practical 
men. The title, “ man of the world,” can fairly be 


claimed by Mr. Hussey, who was meteorologist to the 


Shackleton South Pole Expedition. First among the 
qualities which Mr. Hussev advised teachers to cultivate 


in children—qualities which Shackleton regarded as 


essential in an explorer—he placed optimism. and nest 
in order followed unselfishness and loyalty. Handwork 
is a well-known school subject. Mr. Hussey sensibly 
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suggested that “ handy work ” would be a better title. 
Boys and girls should learn to make use of the things 
that are to their hands instead of expecting first-rate 
materials to enable them to carry out their job. 


GOOD deal of nonsense has been talked about 
“utilitarian ’’ education, and it is well, perhaps, 

to be reminded that “‘ the whole history of our education 
Utititarian in the past has been a process by which 
Education. our schools and universities took up 
the vocational standards demanded by 
the professions and made them the vehicle of a general 
training of the mind.” Thus Lord Eustace Percy 
addressing-the Advertising Convention. In this process, 
he said, commerce has lagged behind and has set no 
standards. Indeed, in the person of the small trader, it 
has often exercised a contrary or retarding influence. 
The traditional type of secondary education, Lord 
Eustace said, failed perhaps to fit the student to play a 
lone hand, “ to take the risks of the small business or to 
build up a business for himself.” Official recognition of 
this state of things is to be followed by official re- 
organization, based on “hard thought and careful 
planning.” The whole address will repay careful study. 


‘THE Governor of the Gas, Light and Coke Company 
recently commented on the casual manner in 


= which the engagement of boys and girls is still carried 


on by many firms. He urged that 
wherever possible the employer him- 
self or some really responsible official 
of the company should see all appli- 
cants for employment. Every one whose opinion 
matters will cordially agree. But the official who 
undertakes this duty often meets strangely difficult 
problems such as the following. A boy straight from 
school, personally and educationally suitable, expresses 
a strong wish to become a carpenter. He has excelled 
in manual training at school, he does woodwork in his 
spare time and his headmaster, who ought to know, has 
predicted for him a successful career as a carpenter. The 
factory at which he has applied has few, if any, openings 
for carpenters but is highly esteemed, alike by parents 
and boys, as a satisfactory place to work and offers 
pros of permanent and progressive employment. 
Will the official who engages boys fail in his duty if he 
advises the boy to wait, perhaps indefinitely, for the 
chance of becoming an apprentice carpenter elsewhere, 
or is he justified in engaging the boy for some semi- 
skilled work, after putting him in possession of the 
facts ? The parents will be disappointed in the one 
event, the headmaster in the other. The fact is that a 
very high proportion of openings in even the best 
industrial undertakings are in varieties of work unlikely 
to be suggested by the educationist striving to impart 
vocational guidance. To argue that every boy should 
learn a skilled trade is futile. Our young friend in the 
example quoted—by no means an imaginary case— 
may find that his carpentry becomes his hobby while 
his living is earned by work of an entirely different 


character. 

I T is within. the knowledge of our readers that the 
Final Examination of Training Colleges Students 

hitherto conducted by the Board of Education is to be 

abolished after 1929, and to be replaced by an examina- 


Vecational 
Guidance and 
its Limitations. 


tion for which the university or universities in each 
area will be responsible. This is expected to mean, 


of course, that the more or less 

Hire “ external” examinations conducted 
ollege. by the Board will be replaced by an 
ap lr examination conducted on the “in- 
— Scheme : ternal ” principle as practised in the: 


universities—in itself, we venture to 
say, a most salutary change. The only trouble is 
that the Board, under its present management, has 
made the change with lightning speed, and it is in 
effect forcing the new system upon some colleges which 
have loudly complained that they are not prepared for 
the change and do not desire it. However, the fiat has 
gone forth, and the bodies concerned are busy. We 
have before us a copy of the proposed scheme for 
Yorkshire, as revised in May last by representatives of 
the Yorkshire training colleges, with representatives 
of the Universities of Leeds and Sheffield. The scheme 
provides for a supreme Board of Administration, 
which is to set up Boards of Studies, Boards of 
Examiners, and an Advisory Council. As thus baldly 
outlined the scheme seems at any rate a complete 
one. Whether it proves to be a good one seems to 
us to depend very much indeed upon how it 1s 
worked. 


S to the Board of Administration, we observe that 
there are to be ten university representatives, 

who, it is pretty safe to say, will be university teachers. 
On the other hand, the teaching 

a i staffs of the training-colleges are 

` represented only by principals, whose 

general duties leave them very limited time for teaching, 
and who may or may not interpret with thoroughgoing 
svmpathy and force the teacher’s specific point of view. 
For ourselves, standing as we consistently do for faith 
in the teacher, we have no doubt that at least one 
experienced lecturer from each training college should 
have had a place on this Board. In other words, we 
should like to have seen a more generous spirit of 
confidence and trust manifested towards the training- 
colleges of the north. The Advisory Council inspires 
us with something approaching awe. If this Council 
takes itself very seriously, and if its recommendations 
are determined by a majority vote, the vote of a training- 
college principal counting for exactly the same as the 
vote of a domestic science organizer—well, the training- 
colleges of Yorkshire will certainly not perish for lack 
of advice. For practical purposes the really important 
bodies ought to be the Boards of Studies and the Boards 
of Examiners, and the success of the scheme appears 
to us to depend upon whether these bodies are left free 
to work out the details, without being worried by too 
much direction from the one side and too much advice 


from the other. 

A LIVE message comes to us from the meeting at 
Toronto of the World Federation of Educational 

Associations, and it is conveyed in a paper by Dr. Jesse 
Jones, director of the Phelps Stokes 


-A World- 


Fund, New York. Dr. Jones pleads 
wr ipoace an a! for “ neighbourliness among nations,” 


by which he means, not that we should 
try to make all nations as like ourselves as possible in 
their aims and aspirations, but that we should desire to 
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have others equal to ourselves in their opportunities to 
realise their own capacities, with all the goodwill and 
encouragement we can give them. The essentials of 


civilization, he points out, are the quest of health and. 


sanitation as the basis of all else, the appreciation and 
use of the environment, the transfer of the heritage 
of the race from one generation to another, and the 
effective use of leisure as the growing spirit of the time 
At present about 250 millions of white people are more 
or less consciously seeking to impose their civilization 
upon the remainder of the world’s population, amounting 
to about 3,500 millions, and including the vast Oriental 
populations, as well as those of Africa. For their sake, 
and indeed for the sake of the whole of humanity, 
there is needed an enlarged conception of education 
which shall concern itself, not only with the subject 
matter of instruction, but also with the social forces 
and conditions of which the individual is a part. We 
gladly direct attention to this message, and through it 
to the high aims of the World Federation of Educational 
Associations. 


HE definite refusal of the Government to take 
any steps to raise the school-leaving age by 
national enactment is very much to be regretted. Lord 
heilli Eustace Percy, in making the 
age: 8 announcement, said that he would 
consider on its merits any proposal 
by a Local Education Authority to raise the age by 
local by-law, but that the Government was not pre- 
pared, in existing circumstances, to impose on the 
country the additional financial burdens which would 
be entailed by a general raising of the age. He brushed 
aside the contention that a raising of the age would 
have the effect of diminishing unemployment, and he 
went on to say that from an educational point of view 
the question was whether we should compel children 
to attend school before, admittedly, we are ready to 
give them proper education. This is an astonishingly 
lame reply to the offer of the Local Authorities to be 
ready in. six years’ time. The Government ought, in 
our view, to have said boldly that although it could 
not bind its successors it would begin forthwith to make 
preparations for a general raising of the age within a 
definite period. No very serious financial obligations 
would be incurred during the preparatory stage, and if 
this reform is to come about at all there must be, as we 
think, a definite impulse towards it from the Govern- 
ment of the day. As we have said before, to leave the 
matter entirely to local initiative is to postpone it 
indefinitely. 


HE debate on education which took place in the 

” House of Commons towards the end of the session 
showed that there is no prospect whatever of a:recon- 
sideration of the Government's 

oe decision. In spite of an appeal from 
Lady Astor, in addition to powerful 

speeches from political opponents, Lord Eustace 
refused any concessions. It is therefore clear that 
public opinion ought to make itself felt on this matter 
as unmistakably as possible. The question is now one 
of finance, and we had almost said of finance alone. 
An amiable and academic approval of educational 
advance in the abstract is no longer sufficient. People 
must be asked whether or not they are prepared to 
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spend the necessary money, and it is by that test that 
they will be judged. We are perfectly aware that as 
yet a considerable number of people will say that they 
are not prepared to find the money. These have to be 
converted, and they can be converted if the matter is 
properly put before them. It would be ridiculous to be 
too much cast down because a Government which is 
nearing the end of its term of office has proved obdurate. 
It is rather our business to brace ourselves for a new 
effort, and to do our utmost to convince the country 
that this reform would pay for itself over and over 
again in the greater efficiency which would follow the 
lengthening of the school life. 


IR MAURICE CRAIG, the well-known alienist, 
addressed the Parents’ Association on “The 
Hyper-sensitive Normal Child,” otherwise the “ nervy” 
child. Hyper-sensitivity, he cautioned 
his hearers, was not necessarily a bad 
thing, which a child ought “ to grow 
= out of”; but if allowed to run not, 
it might lead to downfall. Fear of darkness, incompatt- 
bility to certain foods or drugs, excitability towards 
coming events, even a tendency to lying, may be signs 
of hyper-sensitivity, demanding study rather than 
scolding. Good and deep sleep, avoidance of over- 
pressure in all forms, slow and sure growth, these are 
the conditions which the wise doctor prescribes for 
the sensitive child. ‘‘ The hyper-sensitive normal 
child,” said Dr. Craig, “ needs to be given not a 
sloppy outlook on life but power of adaptation, 
leading to a happy and fruitful use of his imagination 
and gifts.” . | 


The Hyper- 
sensitive 
Normal Child. 


“THE Endowment Fund for the new Rangoon Univer- 

sity has already reached the substantial sum of 
£300,000, to which the directors of the Burmah Oil 
Company have contributed £100,000. 
It is gratifying that the company which 
has successfully exploited the mineral 
resources of the country should thus recognize Its 
obligations. Through the good offices of Sir Harcourt 
Butler, a fine site of 414 acres was secured for the 
University, the buildings for which are now in course of 
erection. The Government has promised to contribute 
{900,000 to the cost of these buildings, apart from 
annual grants. The high ambition of the promoters of 
the new University is to create the best institution of its 
kind in the East, a residential university with a tutorial 
system, a full corporate life, and facilities liberally en- 
dowed in the more practical sides of education. The 
whole scheme seems to be generously conceived and we 
can readily believe, as Sir Harcourt Butler said, that 
‘‘Burma’s backwardness in the past is Burmas 
opportunity in the future.” 


Rangoon 
Univorsity. 


BISHOPS and headmasters speak much sense when 
they refer to their own fields of activity; but 
when they talk on miscellaneous topics, their observa- 
tions often display less accuracy o 

Sica: _ wisdom. It is reported that the Heat- 
‘master of Brighton College, when lately 
addressing the pupils of Gunnersbury School, told his 
audience how wives were estimated in Frasnce, Germany, 
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the United States, and England. In France, a plaything ; 
in Germany, a drudge; in America, a goddess; in 
England, a partner—generally the predominant partner. 
So neat, so epigrammatic, and so profoundly untrue. As 
if there were not examples of all four classes in each of 
the four countries named. Few American wives would 
agree that they were goddesses in a country where there 
are no servants, although film actors do take off their 
hats to them at everv appropriate and inappropriate 
moment. The American spouse is more a drudge than 
the German and not so capable. As for the English wife 
being a partner, that is what every wife is in an equal 
marriage wherever she may live. But although woman 
has improved her status greatly since the War, vet out- 
side the upper and upper middle classes there are few 
English husbands who regard their wives as partners. 
The women are usually tco ignorant both of house- 
wifery and learning. But the biggest mistake Mr. 
Dawson made was in calling the French wife a play- 
thing. Although so near France, he has evidently either 
never crossed the Channel, or if he has, he has mixed 
only with his own countrymen. To call a wife a 
plaything in the land of le mariage de convenanc? 
and of Ja dot, is one of those light assertions that 
make one understand why the lesser public schools are 
so different from the others. This worthy cleric can 
never have seen Madame queening it in her bureau in 
anv shop or café. As it is true that Englishmen are 
usually superior to their womenkind, so French- 
women are, as a rule, greater personalities than their 
husbands. 


T most interesting sections in the rather humdrum 
annual Report of the Committee of Council on 
Scottish education concern post-primary education. The 

Report gives assurance of continued 


nin progress in the recently instituted 
Scotland. advanced divisions, but in the nature 


of the case progress is slow. Better 
qualified teachers are coming on the scene, the number of 
centralized schools is increasing, fuller advantage is 
being taken of the wide range of subjects, and especially 
of the practical subjects, permitted by the Code. But 
one has only to read between the lines to see that so far 
only a limited success has been achieved. Provision is 
made for two groups of pupils according as there is 
expectation of a two years’ or a three years’ stay in 
school. The three years’ course is still most successful 
where it follows the lines of the old academic Inter- 
mediate Certificate, but is liable to be upset by pupils 
leaving at different times in the third year as the Inter- 
mediate Course was not. The two years’ course caters 
for those leaving school at 14 and is disturbed in its 
development by the fact:that the average age of quali- 
fying is well above 12. There will never be a satisfactory 
system of post-primary education in Scotland till the 
bulk of the children are got into the advanced divisions 
for three full years. The raising of the school age to 
15 would make a tremendous difference in their prospects. 
Alternatively, or in addition to this, there is need for a 
lowering of the qualifying age, either by a reduction of 
the requirements or by a raising of the level of attainment 
in the elementary schools. 


Public Opinion and Patriotism 
By Dr. J. C. MAXWELL GARNETT, C.B.E., Sc.D. 


RESH interest has lately been aroused in one of the 
oldest problems of education by a protest in a letter 
to The Times newspaper “ against the misuse of our educa- 
tional system in pursuit of something else than truth 
sought in the spirit of truth.” It cannot but be welcome, 
since education in England has suffered much from public 
apathy. But the issue needs to be kept clear if full 
advantage is to be reaped from the discussion. 

The schoolmaster must, of course, present “ truth sought 
in the spirit of truth.” Fortunately there is no prospect of 
compulsion or State direction requiring masters or mis- 
tresses in the schools of this country to teach what they 
do not believe to be true. But the schoolmaster—unlike 
the university professor—cannot present all the truth he 
knows, since his pupils have not the time, even if they 
have the capacity, to assimilate it. He must, therefore, 
select the truth he presents. How is that selection to be 
made ? Here is the heart of our problem. 

There are two alternative principles of selection. They 
correspond to the two different ways of reckoning the value 
of a fact. A fact may be valued, either impersonally and as 
nearly as may be according to the importance it possesses 
in that neat trim tidy exact world which Prof. Whitehead 
foresees as the goal of scientific thought; or personally, 
according to its importance to a particular person at some 
specified time and place, and the impersonal value of a fact 
may be very different from many of its personal values. 
For instance, the size and disposition of Marlborough’s 
forces before the battle of Blenheim has a certain impersonal 
value which, we may suppose, is much the same as its 
personal value to a competent historian to-day ; but its 


personal value just before the battle to Tallard, who com- 
manded the Franco-Bavarian forces, was vastly greater, 
while its personal value to old Kaspar may have been much 
less. Or take any plain concrete fact—such as the kitchen 
chimney, for example—and compare its value in the minds 
of the cook and of the housemaid, or in the minds of the 
chimney sweep and of the president of the Historical Asso- 
ciation. The value of a fact in the mind of a competent 
professor may be as near as we can get to its impersonal 
value. But we cannot all be professors, and certainly we 
cannot all be professors of everything. So a plain fact must 
have different values for different people, and can only have 
its impersonal value for a few persons who are experts in 
the subject to which it belongs. That is doubtless why the 
recent official report on ‘‘ The Education of the Adolescent ”’ 
recognizes that one and the same subject should be studied 
in two quite different ways—one the report calls academic 
and the other practical in the broadest sense—by those, on 
the one hand, who are on the way to become expert in it, 
and by those, on the other, who are content to remain 
amateurs in regard to it. 

We can now distinguish the two methods by which the 
teacher may select the truth he has to present. He may 
think chiefly of his subject; or he may make his pupils 
his first consideration. In the former case the values he 
attaches to his facts will be “ impersonal ” and ‘‘ academic.” 
In the latter case they will be ‘‘ personal ” and “‘ practical,” 
except when his pupils are on the way to become expert 
in his special branch of knowledge. 

Now suppose that all the teachers of average pupils taking 
the regular general course in the middle forms of a secondary 
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school select according to the former plan. Each of them 
makes his own subject his first consideration. It consists 
of what he learnt at the university and of what he has read 
since. He passes it on to his pupils, to make what they 
can of it, or to use it for the satisfaction of examiners who 
are like-minded with himself in so far as they examine in 
that one isolated subject rather than in its relation to the 
whole of life, or at least to other parts of the curriculum. 
Six or seven specialist teachers, each teaching his own 
special subject out of relation to the others, may succeed 
in getting their pupils through a six-subject matriculation 
examination, but they can scarcely be said to educate them, 
if education is preparation for life. As well might one 
prepare to understand the French language and literature 
by studying French verbs under one expert, nouns under 
another, and adjectives, prepositions and the rest under 
still others, without ever hearing the French language 
spoken or seeing it written. The knowledge thus acquired 
might all be profoundly true ; but in the aggregate it would 
be far from true French ; and it would be altogether useless. 

But suppose, that the other method of selection 1s 
followed. The schoolmaster is not then falsifying know- 
ledge. He is seeking rather to present an integral account 
of truth in place of disintegrated bits of truth that give a 
false impression of the whole, and he is sparing his pupils 
from a horrible burden of inert ideas; he is saving them 
from “a sterile commerce with abstractions,” to quote 
again “ The Education of the Adolescent.” For abstract 
ideas are the most valuable of the expert’s facts. But 
to people who are not going to be much concerned 
with the experiences which the abstractions link together 
and make usable, they are altogether dead. They do not 
help either right living or right thinking. 

“Education with inert ideas is not only useless: it 
is, above all things, harmful—Curruptio optimi, pessima. 
Except at rare intervals of intellectual ferment, educa- 
tion in the past has been radically infested with inert 
ideas. That is the reason why uneducated clever women, 
who have seen much of the world, are in middle life so 
much the most cultured part of the community. They 
have been saved from this horrible burden of inert 
ideas.” 


Thus Prof. Whitehead in a presidential address to the 
Mathematical Association, and if an example is required of 
how these inert ideas may be avoided in practice, it would 
be difficult to find a better one than Prof. Whitehead has 
provided in his account of how the Sherborne boys of fifty 
years ago learned history as an integral part of a classical 
education that had a very real relevance to the future 
lives of Englishmen : 

“ Our reading was closely limited to those periods of 
history which, if we might trust our national pride, were 
closely analogous to our own. We did not want to 
explain the origin of anything. We wanted to read about 
people like ourselves, and to imbibe their ideals. ... 
For example, in Roman history we stopped short at the 
death of Julius Caesar. Freedom was over then. A 
gentleman could no longer say what he liked in the House 
of Lords or in the House of Commons—that is to say, in 
the Roman Senate or to the citizens in the Forum. .. . 
Tacitus carried our sympathies with him in his denuncia- 
tion of a state of society which had lost all close analogy 
to the British constitution. So we made no study of 
Imperial Rome; it lacked political interest.” 


Without further demonstration, we shall now assume 
that the selection of “ truth sought in the spirit of truth ” 
for presentation to all boys and girls as part of their general 
course of study should proceed according to the ‘‘ personal ”’ 
or ‘‘ practical ” scale of values, so as to form a connected 
whole relevant to their future lives. That implies the 
architectural consistency of the curriculum—the building 
up of a “single wide interest '’—a coherent thought 
organization (or body of knowledge and feeling) which shall 
also be practically useful. 


Practically useful! There is nothing that more closely 
concerns every boy and girl in the modern world than 
the future of international relations. On the other hand, 
a constant and sometimes decisive influence upon the 
future of international relations is exercised by public 
opinion ; and this public opinion is just that organization 
(or, it may be, disorganization) of his thought which 
determines how the average citizen reacts to political 
ideas, and particularly to ideas about international affairs. 

Public opinion, it may be said, is no more than 
pictures in men’s minds; how can its influence be 
decisive, or even considerable ? An illustration will help 
us here. When the Council of the League of Nations met 
in March last, it had to face some difficult questions which 
had already been hotly debated between Great Powers. 
One problem in particular seemed unlikely to be solved. 
The German Government maintained that the removal 
of French troops from the Saar Valley was long overdue, 
but the French Government held that the League’s Govern- 
ing Commission in the Saar could not get on without them. 
In the end an agreement was just reached late on the last 
evening. The state of public opinion in Germany and in 
France came near to preventing an understanding which 
their leading statesmen saw was in the interests of both 
countries. Governments cannot do right when their 
people’s thoughts are wrong. Pictures in the minds of 
average citizens may seem as unsubstantial as the air we 
breathe. But as the direction and strength of the wind is 
to the man at the helm of a sailing ship, so is public opinion 
to those responsible for the ship of State. 

If public opinion matters so much, we ought to know 
what kind of public opinion we should desire to see. The 
interests which determine people’s reactions to ideas about 
international affairs are interests in their own country, in 
other countries, and in the relations between them. If these 
interests are not to come into conflict, they need to be 
subordinate to a common purpose. Public opinion in every 
land should therefore be part of a world public opinion that 
aims at the solidarity of the international community. Such 
a public opinion will expect a good Frenchman, or a good 
German, to be a good European; and a good Briton, ora 
good European, to be a good citizen of the world. But 
public opinion must still differ in different countries. 
World citizenship can have no other basis but patriotism, 
and yct there is no reason why people should not become as 
ashamed of being disloyal to humanity as they now are o! 
being disloyal to their own country. Such a public opinion 
will condemn narrow nationalism as inconsistent with 
intelligent citizenship and enlightened patriotism. It will 
recognize that the well-being of the great society of inter- 
dependent nations is the supreme interest of every one oi 
them. 

Such a public opinion does not yet exist. It has to be 
created ; and first in the minds of adults, although that is 
a laborious task. Even the statesmen who have first-hand 
experience of international affairs may experience the 
necessary change of mind only in parts. There are statesmen 
whose minds seem partly to belong to the international life 
of the twentieth century, and partly to retain the insulanty 
of their grandfathers. But while there is death there is 
hope, as the Americans say. There is a time limit to 
what a Japanese orator once called “ this evil and adult 
generation.” 

Meanwhile the minds of the next generation matter more 
and more. They are the concern of the teaching profession 
whose recent memorandum (on The Schools of Britian 
and the Peace of the World) not only declares that “ all 
children and young people should, before completing their 
formal education, learn something of the aims and work 
of the League of Nations, the terms of its Covenant, and 
the recent growth of international co-operation,” but 
goes on to suggest how this result may be attained in such 
a way as to enhance the educational value of the curriculum 
without for one moment departing from the pursuit of 
“ truth sought in the spirit of truth.” 
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Fifty 


By S. B. Lucas, B.A., Foundation School, Whitechapel 


SCHOOLMASTER who reaches the age of 50 cannot 
help looking before and after. If he is an optimist, 
he is beginning to look forward to receiving his pension for 
twenty years or more on his not too distant retirement. 
If he is a pessimist, he is convinced that he will never 
reach pensionable age at all. But in any case he will take 
stock of things. He will review his own struggles and will 
perhaps try to form some idea of how they fit in with the 
general progress of events. He will compare present con- 
ditions with those of thirty and twenty years ago, and will 
wonder whether any more striking changes will be effected 
before his teaching days come to an end. 

His earliest recollection (in the scholastic sense, of 
course) will possibly go back to some of the private 
schools which were in existence in the nineties. He will 
remember waiting, rather forlornly, on the station platform 
for the coming of the express, hoping that his new hat-box 
(those were the days of “ toppers ’’) will not attract undue 
attention. The crossing of London, the arrival at the 
school in a southern county, the taciturn headmaster, the 
voluble headmaster’s wife, the beautiful headmaster’s 
daughter, the first day’s school, the first ‘“‘ prep ”— 
memories of all these come crowding back on him. And 
those colleagues, some of whom were old and experienced— 
what tales they told of the things they had been through ! 
“ Never go to S., my boy; it’s a regular hell upon earth. 
Nothing fit to eat, and the boys treat you like dirt.” Stories 
about headmasters are common. ‘* When I first went to 
Y., the Head said to me: ‘ We have no corporal punish- 
ment here, Mr. X., no corporal punishment at all; but 
if the boys give you any trouble, just bump the brats.’ ” 
And was it not here that the staff of thirteen tossed for the 
only arm-chair in the common-room ? He feels thankful 
that he knows of such places only by hearsay, and is not 
unduly offended when he receives his first reprimand 
from his headmaster for failing to wear gloves when out 
with the boys on Sunday afternoon. 

Hard times those, strenuous days and strenuous evenings 
spent in preparation for that degree still so far off. How 
proud he is of those seven golden sovereigns that are his by 
undoubted right at the end of the term, and still prouder 
when after three years’ service he secures another post at 
{40 per annum. These are the days of ‘ Junior Locals,’’ 
“ College of Preceptors Exams ” and so forth, and the 

autumn term sees him going into “ prep.” every night to 
give special help to some unfortunate boy who has little 
chance of passing. Is there so great a change nowadays ? 
True, the examinations for youngsters have largely dis- 
appeared, but does not the undue pressure still remain ? 
One good thing about those private schools was that they 
went in for plenty of games. Three or four football or 
cricket practices every week, to say nothing of matches in 
which masters as well as boys took part. 

A pleasant life on the whole—too pleasant for degree 
work. The days are very full, and after “ prep.” comes 
the staff supper with its noisy chaff—except on Sundays, 
when it is de riveur to take the evening meal with the 
family. A sad function this, with forced conversation 
and cold beef. Even the little maidservant, usually so 

cheerful that she may be heard singing “The day Thou 
vavest, Lord, is ended ” at ten o’clock in the morning, 
is Gemurelv subdued. But to return to the weeknight— 
if work is to be done it must be done in one’s bedroom, 
for the common room is no place for study. To mount 
the stairs every evening at nine o’clock and put in 
a steady three hours requires courage and endurance. 
But those test-papers sent down by the Correspondence 
College must be worked, and the reward is sweet when 
one comes back marked optime. 
A time comes when there is an additional inducement 
> work, for a dark-eyed girl who sings divinely and plays 


a really good game of tennis, has come to stay at the 
vicarage. She has no money, but then, neither has he, so 
they are well suited. |. Nobody knows how it began. It 
may have been that they were both lovers of R. L. 
Stevenson, and could compare notes on “ Virginibus 
Puerisque.”” Anyway, he remembers looking across the 
moor at the sunlight on the beacon one bright Saturday 
morning, and registering a vow to marry her or nobody. 
At the moment nothing is more unlikely, for his “ final ” 
is still in front of him and his lady is not always kind. 
But there is one unforgettable evening . . . and he swears 
that with her to help him he will win the right to use 
those magic letters after his name and secure a non- 
resident post. Will he ever forget sending that telegram 
containing the single word “ Passed,” and being upbraided 
because he waited for her answer before writing a full 
account of it all? But he is still in his private school, 
and though he puts his name on the books of all the agents 
in England, that non-resident post is hard to find. 

At length the miracle happens. There is one post that 
he covets above all others, a non-resident post in one of 
the large municipal secondary schools. He writes to the 
headmaster once to make application, and a second time 
suggesting an interview. To his astonishment and jubilation 
he receives a telegram bidding him come. How carefully 
he rehearses that interview beforehand, and how different 
it all is when it takes place! There is no definite result at 
the time, but two days later he hears that he is appointed. 
With what pride he signs the agreement, and how care- 
fully he prepares for his new job. It is a great change for 
him. The hard efficiency—this is how he thinks of it— 
of his new post is in great contrast to the easy-going 
kindliness of a preparatory school. He is lost in a crowd 
of colleagues, though he soon has reason to know that 
the headmaster is watching him carefully. 

The work is tremendous, or so he thinks, for there are 
thirty boys in each of the classes he has to take, and only one 
free period weekly for corrections. True, he no longer has 


-to work for his degree, but he finds that he must return to 


school in the evenings in order to cope with the work (it 
is impossible to carry stacks of exercise books to his lodgings) 
and hence his out-of-school leisure is even more curtailed 
than before. But he is cheered by letters from the dark- 
eyed girl, and they both agree that two years hence they 
can venture on marriage. The great day comes, and after 
a short honeymoon they come back to furnish that little 
house. It is not the house of their dreams, but it is the 
best they can afford, and it suits them very well until 
children begin to come. From the very beginning savings, 
dearly earned by private tuition at a penny a minute, are 
put aside for the children’s education. 

Those pre-War years fly by almost unnoticed, and when 
the great catastrophe comes they are like others in hardly 
realizing it. He is now nearly 4o, but attests under Lord 
Derby‘s scheme like the rest. Accepted, rejected, then 
rejected again, he finds it is his fate to stay at home. He 
makes no pretence of wanting to fight, but wonders how long 
that heart will last him. This is no place to speak of the 
War years, with prices steadily rising—he has reached his 
maximum of {230 long ago. He wonders to this day how 
they lived on that income all through those dreadful years. 
There is no war bonus until the autumn of 1918, and then 
it is a small one. Is there any possibility of getting a better 
post ? He begins to scan the advertisements again, and 
even receives some replies to his applications, for the War 
has taken heavy toll and men are scarce. But he is wary 
about moving. Pensions are “in the air” and the agi- 
tation for improved salaries, made imperative by semi- 
starvation, is gaining strength. After much hesitation he de- 
cides to accept the offer of a post in another municipal school 
which appears to offer greater opportunities. There are four 
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children now, and the future must be provided for if possible. 

What a relief the Burnham Scale is when it comes! 
True, his pension will be a small one because of all that 
private school experience, but the worst anxiety concerning 
old age is over. It is even possible to spare money for a 
summer holiday, and to add to that little store of savings 
certificates that stands to the credit of each of the children. 
Work is still hard, and he has so little time to think that 
the fiftieth birthday comes almost unawares. 

What are his predominant feelings now that he has 
reached the half-century ? For himself, it seems that family 
anxieties are a little more exacting. Work was hard at 
40; it is not less hard at 50. His health is as good as ever 
it was, but will it remain so ? Those educational expenses 
mount up, and though the original fund is still there, he 
doubts whether it will suffice to send the boys, or even 
one of them, to the university. Things will be all right, he 
thinks, if no serious illness is to be feared, but he has seen 
so many men break down that he is not quite so hopeful as 
he was at 40. Still, he has been fortunate so far—or has 
“the divinity that shapes our ends ” been guiding him all 
the time ? In his serious moments he can scarcely doubt it. 
After all he can but take a week at a time and do his best. 


Unconsciously, perhaps, his attitude to school work and 
the boys he teaches is changing too. Sometimes he remem- 
bers those raw days in the early private schools, and half 
shudders to think of the harm he may have done un- 
wittingly. And those hard days twenty years ago, when 
he lost his temper with fair frequency—what kind of 
account is chalked up against him there? He thinks he 
has mellowed a little since then, and that a contemplation 
of his own children’s difficulties has helped him to make 
more allowance for those of his pupils. He gives fewer 
punishments than of old, and his work is none the less 
effective. He tries to keep up with the new ideas that make 
so much stir in the educational world, but he sometimes 
thinks that for him at any rate it will be better to stick 
to the ways he knows. 

Will he be able to retire at 60 ? And if so, what then? 
He would like to feel that his work has not been altogether 
wasted ; that just a few boys have been the better for 
knowing him; and that one or two friends will miss him 
when he goes. And when that time comes he trusts that he 
may be found worthy to pass through the River without 
disgrace, though he knows that for him no trumpets will 
sound upon the other side. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SPAIN 


A correspondent writes from Madrid: ‘‘ Government schools 
and the universities are nearly all co-educa- 
tional. When most of them were created 
there was no thought of the education of women, and they were 
neither excluded nor especially included. The consequence is 
that at present, with the exception of elementary schools in big 
towns, all official schools and institutions admit both sexes. The 
number of women students in the universities is increasing 
rapidly, and in the faculty of chemistry in Madrid there are 
to-day nearly as many women as men. Halls of residence are 
separate. Technical and art schools are all co-educational. 
Training colleges are separate, the reason being that when they 
were created, it was feared that too many women would enter. 
On the other hand, the central training college in Madrid, which 
prepares for the other training colleges, does admit men and 
women. Since 1905 women have been admitted to all teaching 
posts in schools and universities on exactly the same conditions 
as men—including salary. Private schools, the great majority 
of which are in the hands of the Church, and which are not 
entitled to grant certificates of entrance to the university, are 
nearly all separate. A few, however, are both co-educational and 
modernist, notably the well-known pioneer school in Madrid 
founded in 1876—‘' La Institucion Libre de Enseñanza.’ ” 


Co-education. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 

A correspondent writes from Belgrade: ‘‘ Since the War, 
co-education has made great progress in 
schools of all types, from primary to uni- 
versity. In the larger towns there still exist separate schools for 
boys and girls, but primary schools in the villages, and secondary 
in the smaller towns, are all mixed. Even in the separate boys’ 
secondary schools there are a certain number of women teachers. 
. . . Co-education has done nothing but good. I have myself 
taught both in separate secondary schools for girls and in mixed 
schools, and found the latter superior in all respects, both 
intellectual and moral. Public opinion is entirely favourable.”’ 


Co-education. 


PALESTINE 


From a recent British report to the Council of the League of 
Nations, we glean the following facts. At the 


sa aera end of 1925 there existed in all more than eight 
` hundred schools with some sixty-five thousand 
pupils. But the schools are of-so many different types (Arab, 


Jewish, and Christian ; secular and sectarian ; public, private, 
and missionary ; old-fashioned and new), and are financed by 
so many different bodies (Ministry of Education, Zionist Council, 
local committees, foreign missions, private owners) that there 
is urgent need of order in the comparative chaos. There must 
be more schools and better schools, and, above all, more direct 
co-operation of all sections of the population in the work of 
education—"‘ desiderata the realization of which will be far 
from easy.” The difficulties are not lessened by the fact that 


the Zionist settlers are drawn from all over Europe, and that their 
schools have to cope with a great variety of languages. 
A noteworthy feature is the increase in facilities for the 
Moslem Girls education of girls. Before the War the 
* majority of Moslem girls were brought up in 
complete ignorance. For Jewish and Christian girls, however, 
there was already fair provision. Some of the Jewish schools 
were co-educational, as many of them still are to-day—especially 
those of the modernists. Since 1919 there has existed in Jerusa- 
lem a Government Training College for native women, in which 
last year there were some sixty students in residence—half 
Moslem, half Greek Christian. Two-thirds of them paid no 
fees. To meet the increasing desire among the Moslem popula- 
tion for female education an adequate supply of teachers for 
Government schools is thus guaranteed. But native education 
must be reformed. Writing in The Palestine Bulletin, the Director 
of Education sums up the chief need as follows: “Much has 
been done during the past six years to raise the standard of 
female education in all communities of the country, but much 
still remains to be done. Notably more attention must be 
paid to domestic science. The future of Palestine depends as 
much upon its home-life as upon its schools, and the home-life 
of the people, the great majority of whom are Moslems, cannot 
be improved without an advance in the outlook of the mother. 
If female education is to have any direct effect upon the future 
of the country, girls must be brought up to understand the value 
of a good home, where cleanliness, sanitation and, above all, 
care of children, are to be regarded as the chief aim. In this the 
Government should take the lead, but it cannot do it alone. 
The excellent work already accomplished by missionary and 
other bodies, local and foreign, cannot be overrated. They arè 
the pioneers of female education in Palestine, and for what they 
have done deserve every commendation. But the tendency 18 
their schools has been, if a word of criticism may be allowed, to 
cultivate too much the literary side of education, and to neglect 
almost entirely the domestic side. This problem remains to be 
tackled, and it must be faced without delay. It affects all 
communities alike—Moslem, Christian, and Jewish—and 4 
solution must be found whereby the next generation of children 
in the ‘ Land of the Three Faiths ’ may be brought up in suf- 
roundings far different from what they are to-day." 


The Educateur, Geneva, reports the interesting fact that a 
Russian pioneer of the New Education has 
established in Galilee a colony for the orphan- 
victims of pogroms, in which there are already 
more than a hundred children (boys and girls) and about thirty 
adults. The working eight-hour day is divided equally between 
handicrafts and agriculture. Self-government is carried to af 
extreme point, children of six having a vote, and children of ten 
being eligible for the governing body. A special committee of 
children organizes classes in reading and writing for little Arabs 
living near—a commendable adventure in neighbourliness. 


Ukraine to 
Galilee. 
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B Bels Latest Books B 


Graduated Exercises 


in French Grammar 
By B. Yandell, MA. 


HEAD OF MOD. LANGS. DEPT., CLIFTON COLLEGE. 


These exercises are designed to secure sufficient drill in the 
application of grammar with a minimum expenditure of 
time. They are carefully graded in eight stages, going up 
to School Certificate standard. 

Price about 2s. 6d. 


Chéran: Veillées Gasconnes 
Edited by A. M. Gibson, M.A. 


HEAD OF MOD. LANGS. DEPT., REPTON SCHOOL. 


Four stories from Gascony, told in masterly fashion and with 
true Gascon verve. The editor has added brief notes, short 
passages for reproduction, and complete word and phrase 
lists. The book is intended for a term's reading. 


Ready immediately. About 1s. 6d. 


Mr. Marc Ceppr's 
32 Petits Contes 


In response to many requests Mr. Ceppi has prepared a 
volume of quite short tales, each complete in itself and 
calculated to provide work for one school period. 


With exercises, vocabulary, and illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


Bell’s Shorter Classics 
Edited by H. H. Hardy, M.A. 


HEADMASTER OF CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


These volumes contain selected passages worked up into a 
connected narrative by means of summaries in English which 
effectively continue the narrative and yet save time being 
spent in reading long translated passages. Two new volumes 
ready shortly: 


The Shorter Iliad. Books I-XII. Edited by 
H. H. Harpy, M.A. 


The Shorter Livy. BeoksXXXI-XXXV. Edited 
by A. C. B. Brown, M.A., Marlborough. 


Christianity 
in the Roman World 


By Duncan Armytage, M.A. 


VICE-PRINCIPAL, DORCHESTER MISSIONARY COLLEGE, WALLINGFORD 
An excellent history of the rise and progress of the Christian 
Religion during the first four centuries a.D. Suitable for 
upper forms. 

Ready immediately. About 5s. 


Mr. D. C. Somervell's 


History 
for British Schools 


VOLUME III 


This volume deals with England during the Georgian and 
Victorian Periods and with the French Revolutionary Wars. 
“The whole scheme,” says HISTORY, “is well thought out 
and carefully balanced.” 


Volume III now ready. 3s. 


Students’ Notes on 


European History 
1494-1815 
By J. G. Altham, M.A. 


HEADMASTER, MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, SALFORD. 


The previous volume covering the years 1789-1918 has been 
widely welcomed. ‘‘ The plan of the book,” to quote the 
SCOTTISH EDUCATIONAL TOURNAL, ‘is highly original... 


crammed with valuable material . . . absolutely reliable.” 
Ready immediately. About 2s. 6d. 


Elementary Practical 
Physical Chemistry 


By J. F. Spencer, D.Sc., F.I.C. 


READER IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Provides a course as easy as possible both for students and 
teachers. and necessitates no highly expensive apparatus. 
More than 100 experiments, many of them of a qualitative 
nature, are described in the fullest detail. 


With 89 text-figures. 5s. 


General Elementary 


Practical Science 
By J. B. Jenkins, M.A., B.Sc. 


SENIOR SCIENCE MASTER, GEORGE WATSON’S LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. 


A two vears’ course, providing a thoroughly sound intro- 
duction to the study of physics and chemistry. Each year’s 
course is divided into three parts, Practical, Theoretical, 
and Application. 

Two volumes. 2s. each. 


“Readable” 


Science Books 


A series of admirable introductory volumes by skilful 
teachers, intended for beginners, suitable also for the non- 
specialist in any form. Eight vols. ready, the latest being: 
Latter : Readable School Biology. 2s. 6d. 

Campbell : Readable Physiology and Hygiene. 3s. 6d. 


Each volume is fully illustrated. 


Please write for Complete or Subject Catalogues, post free on vequest. 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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The Training of Teachers for the Protestant Rural Schools of Quebec 


By ALEXANDER Law, M.A. (EDIN.) 


HE economic and social conditions of any community 

influence its training of teachers with respect to quali- 
fications for entrance to training, the length of the course, 
and its nature. Thus a populous, rich, urban district can 
employ teachers who have spent much time on their 
professional training, because it can afford to pay them. 
On the other hand, a sparsely populated rural area, unable 
to pay sufficient money in salaries to attract the best 
teachers from the cities, must be content with the lowest 
kind of qualified teacher available. Now, among the Pro- 
testant rural schools of Quebec, this state of affairs exists 
with more serious complications than elsewhere. 

In brief, the position is this. In Quebec, French-Canadians 
outnumber English-Canadians by seven to one. French- 
Canadians are practically all Roman Catholics, and English- 
Canadians are practically all Protestants. To suit both 
peoples two separate systems of public education, Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic, were established in 1841. The 
Protestant system of education nowadays is the system of 
a religious minority. 

In all communities where there are English as well as 
French families, there are two schools—one Protestant, and 
one Roman Catholic. Because of this peculiar situation 
there is more money spent on the upkeep of schools than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

School Boards are locally elected, in many cases by rate- 
payers whose main object is to reduce expense. Govern- 
ment grants amount to one-tenth of local contributions, and 
accordingly, to many rural school boards, are insignificant. 

In 1921-22 there were 607 one-teacher Protestant rural 
schools in Quebec, and every year there is a large demand 
for teachers for them. Yet the salaries given average about 
$60 per month ; no money is paid for holiday months, and 
in many cases the schools are only open for eight months, 
so that the total annual salary of a teacher in such a school 
would be $480. 

The course of training is wholly determined by these 
conditions, and when its standard and duration are men- 
tioned, it would be well to remember the remote parts 
where students taking this course must teach, and the 
salaries they must expect. 

Macdonald College, the training centre for the Protestant 
schools of Quebec, founded in 1907 by Sir W. C. Macdonald, 
with the aim of furthering rural life and education, is an 
incorporated part of McGill University, and consists of 
three schools, of agriculture, household science, and teaching. 
The College, which is residential, is situated in particularly 
beautiful surroundings at Ste Anne de Bellevue, at the 
extreme western end of the Island of Montreal. The social 
life of such a College, with its dramatic, musical, and athletic 
activities, is a powerful factor in the training of the students 
‘who attend it. 

Three diplomas are granted : 

1. The Intermediate Diploma, granted after a one year’s 
course of professional training, qualifying students to 
teach in graded schools, to about age 15 ; 

2. The Kindergarten Diploma, granted after a specialist 
course of one year to those who have as entrance qualifi- 
cation either an Intermediate Diploma, or, in the case of 
Montreal students, a Kindergarten Assistant’s Certificate ; 

3. The Elementary Diploma (first class), granted on the 
successful completion of a four months’ training course, 
qualifying the holder to teach in ungraded rural schools. 

This article is concerned only with the last of these, the 
lowest grade of certificate granted by the Protestant Central 
Board of Examiners, and a comparison of regulations for 
entrance to it with those for entrance to the Intermediate 
course is interesting when it is remembered that most of 
the students of the Intermediate class obtain positions in 
city and town schools. 

To the Intermediate class entrance is obtained by the 


possession of either the High School Leaving Certificate or 
the McGill University Matriculation Certificate. 

Students entering the Intermediate class have thus had 
five years at High School, but those in the Elementary class 
have at most had four years. Many in the Elementary class 
have not completed Grade X ; quite a few, on the other 
hand, while not possessing high academic qualifications, 
have been teaching as uncertified teachers. The lowest age 
for entry is for the Elementary Diploma, 17 years, and for 
the Intermediate Diploma, 18 years. 

While the avowed practice is to make the four-month 
course as strictly practical as possible, the cultural side of 
the teacher’s training is not forgotten. English, history and 
geography, French, and music are emphasized. Of the 
sciences, training is given in nature study, though not in 
the pure sciences. The training in French deserves special 
mention: a very high standard is made necessary by the 
regulations of the Protestant Department of Education, 
which enforces the teaching of French in all Protestant 
schools from Grade III (age 8) upwards. French is taught 
entirely by the direct method, more emphasis—as is natural 
in a province where French is spoken by so many of the 
inhabitants—being laid on ability to speak freely, correctly, 
idiomatically, and with good pronunciation, than on literary 
studies in the language. 

The weekly time-table is composed as follows; each 
period lasting forty-five minutes. Education (including 
Theory, Class-room Management, and School Lawy, 8 
periods ; English (including Reading, I period ; and Writ- 
ing, I period), 6 periods; French and Mathematics, 4 
periods each; Music, Drawing, Nature Study, Physical 
Training, and Practice Teaching, 2 periods each ; Scripture, 
History, and Geography, 1 period each. There is an 
additional period of religious instruction given by the neigh- 
bouring United Church and Anglican clergymen, after the 
regular class hours. 

The professional training, the all-important part of this 
short course, may be described under the following general 


heads: (1) Lectures; (2) Practice Teaching ; (3) Criticism 
Lesson Seminars; and (4) the Demonstration Rural 
School. 


(1) Lectures on Method, and on School Management 
naturally form an integral part of the course. It is the 
practice in Canadian provinces that the central authority— 
in this case the Protestant Committee of the Department 
of Education—should prescribe text-books and course of 
study. With this to go on, the lectures on Method and 
on School Management are made exceedingly useful. The 
prescribed work for the elementary school is thoroughly 
studied from the point of view of method. As regards 
school management, the gonstruction of a time-table to 
suit the requirements of the Protestant Committee is a 
feature of the class. 

(2) Grades I to VII in the Macdonald High School are 
used for practice teaching. The school, which has eleven 
grades and an enrolment of about 300, serves as the Protes- 
tant school for the district. The elementary course (Sep- 
tember to December) has access to the school for teaching 
for eight weeks, and the elementary course (February to 
June) for a rather longer period. Since the first seven grades 
of the High School are being used for practice teaching by 
the intermediate students every afternoon during the same 
period of time, the elementary class is restricted to two 
periods of practice teaching per week, namely, 2.20—3.55 p.m: 
on Wednesdays and Thursdays. On each of these days. 
twelve of the students are allocated to six of the grades, two 
to each grade. Each student teaches a twenty-minuic 
lesson, on some subject prescribed by the class teacher, 
and is visited in the course of it by one of the members of 
the College staff. 


(Continued on page 644) 
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(3) The above arrangement occupies six of the available 
grades, and twelve of the probable forty students in the 
elementary class. The rest of the elementary class is present 
at what may be called a Criticism Lesson Seminar. One of 
the students teaches the remaining class in the High School 
Assembly Hall, in the presence of the rest of the students 
and a supervising lecturer; and at the end there is dis- 
cussion on points of method and class management raised 
in the course of the lesson. 

The total number of lessons taught by each student 
during the elementary course is usually twelve. 

(4) In the last few days of the session, a summing up of 
all the principles taught in method lectures is made in the 
Demonstration Rural School. The following observations 
were made during the Demonstration School held from 
December 17-20, 1926. 

For the purposes of this Demonstration, twenty children, 
selected from four primary grades of the High School, were 
brought together in the Assembly Hall. Twenty is a large 
attendance in Protestant rural schools in Quebec, and the 
Protestant Committee of the Council of Education recom- 
mends that such schools should be taught not in seven 
grades as in city schools, but in four ‘‘ classes ” ; Classes I, 
III, and V taking two years each and Class II one year. 
The imitation rural school was thus as like the real thing 
‘as possible. The teacher, one of the staff of the High School, 
had had long experience of work in rural schools. 

Two main problems of method, which are at the root of 
all difficulties in rural school teaching, were successfully 
solved. These are (1) the employment of three classes at 
suitable work by themselves while the fourth class was 
having a “recitation’’ lesson: and (2) the co-operation 
of the whole school in certain other activities. 

The practical solution for the first of these problems was 
evident in the time-table. For the higher classes, where 
the children can read and write tolerably well, it is com- 
paratively simple to prescribe work; in the lower classes, 
on the other hand, prescribed work must be carefully 
selected. In this case, while another class was being taught, 
Class I did cutting-out work, sewing, or colouring, or used 
the ‘‘ Jetter-boxes.’’ For Class LI, individual work scheme 
devices for silent reading were employed. These devices 
have been eagerly seized on and recommended whole- 
heartedly by the College staff as being of particular help to 
the rural school teacher. Each student, during the course, 
now has to make at least one of them. 

The co-operation of the whole school in certain activities 
is not so much a problem as something that requires illus- 
tration. Singing and drill lessons were given to the four 
classes together, and Nature Study was taught to the three 


upper classes. As it was near Christmas, the last afternoon 
was the occasion of a school celebration. In this way, by 
seeing a Christmas tree drawn on the blackboard and the 
children cutting out various toys for it, and by hearing 
them sing carols, the students received an excellent illus- 
tration of how an anniversary like Christmas could be 
celebrated happily and at little expense, in a small school. 

The good points of this demonstration may be listed as 
follows : 

1. There were illustrated methods peculiar to the one- 
teacher school. Methods of teaching a single class are not 
always practicable when the teacher has to keep four 
classes working. 

2. Further, methods which were recommended in classes 
were shown to have practical value, e.g. the individual work 
scheme silent reading devices. 

3. The fault of all criticism and demonstration lessons is 
lack of continuity. This demonstration lasted for three days. 

4. The last point in favour of this idea is not the least 
important. In this demonstration the theoretical instruc- 
tion of the training course was summarized ; and a good 
teacher was seen working in approximately rural school 
conditions. 

An interesting part of this four months’ course, and one 
which can be labelled neither as purely “ cultural ” nor as 
purely ‘‘ professional ” in character, remains to be con- 
sidered. This is a lecture on the preparation of hot lunches 
in schools. 

Thanks in many cases to the local women’s institutes 
which are supervised from Macdonald College, many of the 
Protestant rural schools in Quebec have suitable equipment 
for the preparation of hot lunches. This is a necessity where 
children often travel long distances by sleigh or on foot to 
school in a rigorous winter. The lecture given to the 
elementary class has these conditions in view. It is given 
by a member of the staff of the School of Household Science 
who has taught in rural schools and in the course of her 
remarks she mentions the following : Preparation of cocoa 
and soup, and suitable sandwich fillings ; the equipment 
necessary for the average rural school; and the arrange- 
ment of the mid-day meal, so that the serving of the meal 
may be a lesson in cleanliness and good manners. 

Such is, in brief outline, the course of training of the 
teachers of Protestant rural schools in Quebec. Criticism 
of it is easy, for its brevity is an obvious weak point. Yet 
when it is considered that social and economic conditions 
at present make brevity essential, it will, the writer believes, 
be admitted that the training is sound, and that in some 
aspects, particularly the use of the Demonstration Rural 
School, it is well worthy of intelligent study. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. H. S. Pyne, who has been headmaster of Warwick 
School since 1906, is retiring at the end of this year. There 
will be hundreds of old boys and others who will learn of 
Mr. Pyne’s retirement with feelings of regret; for by 
reason of his splendid record of 25 years’ service he has 
become regarded as an integral part of the school and its 
many activities. Mr. Pyne is a member of the Headmasters’ 
Conference, and has done good work since 1gto as head- 
misters’ representative on the Education Committee of the 
Warwickshire County Council. He has carried out some 
notable scientific research and devised several ingenious 
pieces of apparatus. While at Warwick School Mr. Pyne 
has fostered a love for literature, dramatic study, natural 
history, engineering, and other subjects, by being president 
of the School Societies. It is due to him, in a very great 
respect, that the Literary and Dramatic Society produces 
a Shakespearean play with so much success at the end of 
every autumn term. 

* * * 


THE retirement of Mr. Arthur Rowntree from the head- 


mastership of Bootham School, York, will be deeply regretted 
by the past and present pupils, including the staff, who are 
mostly old boys of the school, and by members of the 
Society of Friends all over the country. Mr. Rowntree 
received his early education at the school and graduated 
at Cambridge in 1884. He has held office as headmaster 
for 28 years, and has seen the school double in numbers and 
become one of the most successful of the schools governed by 
the Society of Friends. During his term the school has 
opened its doors to others than Quakers, and its curriculum 
includes all that is found in the best schools in the country. 
On the staff there are now seven of Mr. Rowntree’s former 
pupils, one of whom, Mr. D. Gray, has been chosen as bis 
successor, 
* k % 

Mr. A. S. LAMPREY, whose death at the age of 59 year 
has been recently reported, had been headmaster of 
Ashford Grammar School for more than 20 years. He was 
an old boy of St. Olave’s School, and graduated for Corpus 
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192 pages with illustrations where necessary. 


CLOTH BOARDS, ıs. 6d. each. 
Volumes now ready. 


Pioneers of Invention. By WILLIAM and STELLA NIDA. 
Men of Science and their Discoveries. By WILLIAM and STELLA NIDA. 
The Threshold of Geology. By STERLING CRAIG, M.A. 


Chapters from “ Everyday Doings of Insects.” By EVELYN CHEESMAN, Curator of 
Insects at the Zoo. 
Episodes from “ Battles with Giant Fish.” By F. A. MITCHELL HEDGES, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 


Chapters in Natural History. By HENRY BAKER TRISTRAM, F.R.S. 
Episodes from “ The Sea and the Jungle.” By H. M. TOMLINSON. 
Episodes from “ The Road to Timbuktu.” By LADY DOROTHY MILLS. 
Episodes from “ The Story of Mankind.” By HENDRIK VAN LOON. 
Dreamland in History. By H. D. M. SPENCE, sometime Dean of Gloucester. 
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Episodes from “ Farthest North.” By FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
Episodes from “ The Ascent of the Matterhorn.” By EDWARD WHYMPER. 
Chapters from “ In India.” By G. W. STEVENS. 
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Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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The Diary of Mr Pepys. Abridged and Edited by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 
Poets of the Romantic Revival. Containing selections of their work. Edited by G. H. CRUMP, M.A. 
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EDITIONS OF SET BOOKS 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 


SHAKESPEARE JULIUS CAESAR. 
Warwick EpiTion. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Questions. Is. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
WaRWICK EpiT10n. Edited by H. L. WITHERS. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Glossary, &c. 
2s. 6d. 

SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. Is. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Warwick EDITION. Edited by J. C. Situ, M.A., 
B.A. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Questions. Is. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—THE TEMPEST. 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by FREDERICK S. Boas, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Outline 
of Shakespeare’s Prosody, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, and Questions. Is. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


ADDISON—SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. Select Essays 
from The Spectator. With Introduction, Questions, 
and Notes by ARTHUR D. INNEs, M.A. Is. 6d. 
(Self Study English Texts.) 


ADDISON—THE STORY OF SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
From The Spectator. Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse, 
Litt.D. 10d. (Highways and Byways of English 
Literature.) 

The above two books have been reprinted from The 
Spectator with omissions, but no other change. Each 
comprises nearly all the Coverley numbers. 


CHAUCER—THE PROLOGUE. Edited by E. F. 
WILLOUGHBY. With Introduction and Notes. Is. 6d. 
(Blackie's Standard English Classics.) 


Text and Glossary. Paper cover, 3d.; cloth cover, 
6d. (Blackie’s Smaller English Classics.) 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, IV. Edited by Joun 
RANKINE Brown, M.A., Professor of Classics in the 
Victoria University College, Wellington, N.Z. With 
Introduction, Notes, Appendices, Exercises, and 
Vocabularies. Illustrated. 2s. (Blackte’s Illustrated 
Latin Series.) 


——Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief 
Introduction and Textual Notes. trod. (Blackie's 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, V. Edited by JoHN 
RANKINE Brown, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Exercises, and Vocabularies. Illustrated. 
2s. (Blackie's Illustrated Latin Series.) 


—— Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. With brief Intro- 
duction and Textual Notes. tod. (Blackte’s Latin 
Plain Texts.) | 


CAESAR’S INVASIONS OF BRITAIN. (Gallic War, IV, 
20-38; V, 1-23.) Edited by JOHN RANKINE BROWN, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Imitative Exercises, 
and Vocabularies. 2s. 


FOR DISTINCTION 


TACITUS—AGRICOLA. Edited by W. C. FLAMSTEAD 
WALTERS, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Exer- 
cises, Appendices, and Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 
(Blackie's Illustrated Latin Series.) 


HORACE—ODES, III. Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, B.A. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Illus 
trated. 2s. (Blackie’s Illustrated Latin Series.) 


JUNIOR EXAMINATION 


SHAKESPEARE—KING HENRY V. 


JUNIOR ScHOOL EpiT1on, Edited by W. Barry, B.A. 
With Introduction and Notes. Is. 3d. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. Is. 


PIcTURE EDITION. With Introduction, Notes, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and many other Illustrations 
in black and white. Is. 6d. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—-THE TEMPEST. 
JUNIOR ScHooL EDITION. Edited by ELIZABETH 
LEE. With Introduction and Notes. ts. 3d. 
SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. Is. 
PicTURE EpiTion. With Introduction, Notes, 
Coloured Frontispiece, and many other Illustrations in 
black and white. ıs. 6d. 
PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SCOTT—ROB ROY. With Glossary. 2s. 
Standard English Classics.) 


(Blackie's 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 
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see ee ee King Edward’s School, Aston, Birmingham. 


Cloth boards, gilt. Price 1s. 3d. each. In Five Books. Cloth Boards, 28. 3d. each. 


BLACKIE’S STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


With Introductions and generally with Notes. 2s. each. 
RECENT VOLUMES 


ROB ROY. Sir WaLTER Scorr. With Glossary. | GOLDSMITH’S CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. W. A. 
: ROCKINGTON, M.A. 
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ENGLISH SATIRES. OLIPHANT SMEATON. PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF GREEK HEROES. Introduc- 


tion by Davip FREw, B.A. 
SOUTHEY. THE LIFE OF NELSON. With Introduction ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. By Sir WatteErR Scorr. Intro- 


and Notes. By DAvID FREw, B.A. duction by DAvip FREw, B.A. 


The most widely used Edition of Shakespeare for Examination purposes 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


General Editor—Pror. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., 
Professor of English Language and Literature inthe University of Manchester; Examiner of English in London University. 
The chief characteristic of this well-known edition is the prominence given to the literary and aesthetic view. The text of each play is accompanied 


by an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, and an Fssay upon Metre, The Introduction is divided into clearly marked sections, the literary and critical 
matter being thus separated from questions of date, authorship, &c. 


THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE holds place as the standard edition for the more advanced study of Shakespeare as literature, and is now universally 
recognized as the best annotated edition for school use. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 28. 6d. each. 


THE TWENTIETH: CENTURY THE ANCIENT WORLD 
By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. FROM EARLY EGYPT ae eee TO THE DAYS OF 
With 16 full-page Plates EAr e Time Charts, By J. A. BRENDON, B.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Price 3s. 6d. With full-page and other Illustrations, Time-Charts, and Test Ques- 
A new volume of “ Britain and Her Neighbours ” Series. tions for individual study. 3s. 6d. 


THE GROUNDWORK OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEORGE TOWNSEND WARNER, M.A., Sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; Late Master of the Modern 
Side in Harrow School; Author of “ A Brief Survey of British History,” &c., and C. H. K. MARTEN, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford; Assistant Master at Eton College. 


With Maps, Time Charts, and Full Index. 764 pp. super crown 8vo, 8s. net. Complete in One Volume. 
In Two Parts, 5s. each net. Part I, B.C. 55-1603 A.D.; Part II, 1603-1921. 
In Three Sections, 38. 6d. each net ; Section I, B.C. 55-1485 A.D. secting II, 1485-1714; Section ITI, 1714-1921. 


EUROPE SINCE NAPOLEON MODERN HISTORY, 1750-1925 


By ELIZABETH LEveEtTT, M.A. (Oxon.), By H. W. Honaes, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Lecturer in Modern History, King’s College, University of London. Hean of ee History and English Department, 
New Edition, Revised and greatly Extended. oyal Nay ege, Dartmouth. 
With Maps, 6s. net. With fifteen Maps in colour and numerous Appendices, 
“ Miss Levett writes clearly and argues with cogency ; her judgment including a Diary of the Great War. 
is sane, and the book has been carefully planned."— The Spectator. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


BRITAIN AND HER NEIGHBOURS 


CORRELATING HOME AND FOREIGN HISTORY 
With Pictorial Time-charts in Red and Black. Illustrated in Colour and in Black and White. 
General Editors—DAVID FREW, B.A., anb LAURENCE HOGG 
The aim of this series is to provide, in addition to the facts of British history, some broad outlines of the European 


history of which our own forms a part. When this larger background is sketched in, the great events of British history 
are seen in their true relation and assume a new significance. In seven books 
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Christi College, Cambridge, with a second class in the 
Classical Tripos in 1890. Before his appointment to Ashford 
he served as an assistant master at Scaitcliffe (Englefield 
Green), Inverness College, and Maidstone Grammar School. 
He was a popular and successful headmaster and his loss 
will be deeply felt by all connected with the school. As 
Major and O.C. of the School Cadet Corps he attended the 
Public Schools O.T.C. Camp just before his decease. 


* * $ 


SIR CYRIL ERNEST ASHFORD, K.B.E., retired at the 
end of the summer term from the headmastership of the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. He was educated at 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, graduating as eleventh wrangler in 1889. 
For a short period he held office as assistant demonstrator 
at the Cavendish Laboratory of Physics and later accepted 
a mastership at Clifton College. In 1904 he became head 
of the Science department at Harrow School and in 1907, 
when the Fisher Scheme for the education of officers for 
the Royal Navy was adopted, he was appointed headmaster 
at Osborne. Dartmouth College was opened in 1905 and 
Sir Cyril became its first headmaster. During his tenure 
over 4,000 Cadets have passed through the college, including 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, Prince George, 
and Prince Charles of Belgium. Sir Cyril was honoured 
with the M.V.O. in 1911, the C.B. in 1919, and the K.B.E. 
during the present year. 

* * * 


Wi1TH the approval of the President of the Board of 
Education, and with the sanction of the Treasury, Mr. 
Eric Maclagan, C.B.E., Director and Secretary of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, has accepted the Charles 


Eliot Norton Professorship at Harvard University for the 
academic year, 1927-28, in succession to Prof. Gilbert 
Murray. 

* $ * 

THE death of Mr. Robert Hope Moncrieff on August 10, 
at the age of 81 years, has been reported in the Press. 
Mr. Moncrieff was formerly part-proprietor of the Quarterly 
Journal of Education, a paper from which the present 
Journal of Education inherited its title. He was a well- 
known writer, under the pseudonym of Ascott R. Hope, 
of excellent school stories, in a style peculiar to himself, 
which were greatly appreciated by schoolboys all over the 
country. Mr. Moncrieff was for a time an assistant master 
and he published his first story at the age of 19. He contn- 
buted a number of articles and stories to the Journal 
from 1885 to 1916 including ‘Case,’ ‘ John Bull's Boys, 
‘Dan Dunce,’ ‘ My Assistant Masters,’ ‘ Et tu Brute,’ and 
‘Book Rimes.’ 

* * * 

THE Governing Body of the Battersea Polytechnic 
has appointed Mr. George F. O’Riordan, B.Sc., as 
Principal in succession to Dr. R. H. Pickard. Mr. 
O’Riordan has occupied the position of Principal of the 
Leicester College of Technology since 1924, and has done 
much to advance the growth of that Institution since his 
appointment. He received a wide practical engineering 
training, and, previous to his Leicester appointment, beld 
successively various engineering teaching posts in different 
technical colleges. In his new work at Battersea, Mr. 
O’Riordan will have the advantage of a large and usful 
experience behind him, and the progress of the Polytechnic 
under its new revime will be watched with interest. 

ONLOOKER. 


Correspondence 


CO-EDUCATION 


Mr. de V. Payen-Payne is not in agreement with the reported 
dictum of Sir Benjamin Gott, that co-education is morally and 
intellectually superior to other educational systems. I con- 
gratulate Sir Benjamin. 

Mr. de V. Payen-Payne clearly shows his unfitness to judge of 
such matters by his reference to “ frumps in sage-green frocks 
who did no harm in men’s colleges because there was no sexual 
lure.” But I would suggest to him that the “ lot of time wasted 
by the mixing of the sexes in the London colleges ” may be due 
to the fact that so many of the students have come up from 
single-sex schools; and that the youthful student who has 
previously acquired knowledge by travelling in the realms of 
books, laboratories and schoolmasters now feels “like stout 
Cortez ” as with eagle eye he stares silent upon a cheek in lecture 
hall. ' 

Certainly co-education is morally and intellectually superior 
to other systems. You may test this either in the finished 
product or in the atmosphere of the staff rooms. But in judging 
co-education you must be sure you are giving it a fair trial. 
And a fair trial of co-education is amazingly rare in England. 

There are in England mixed secondary schools in which : 

(1) Boys and girls are forbidden to speak to those of the 
other sex. 

(2) Boys sit on one side of the class-room or in front; the girls 
sit on the other side or behind. 

(3) Boys and girls are taught together but are not allowed to 
be together at other than lesson times. 

(4) The school library has its separate hours for boys and for 
girls. 

(5) Boys are not allowed to see the girls’ sports because it is 
not thought decent for bovs to see girls jump. 

That is to say that in very many mixed secondary schools 
in England the teaching staff is daily doing its utmost to 
impress upon children that people of the other sex are a danger 


to them and must be avoided. One needs to have read but little 
psychology to realize the danger of making fear of sex a dominant 
sentiment. 

I am grateful to be privileged to teach in a co-education 
school sanely conducted. I have taught in single-sex schools 
and in a mixed school controlled by the fearful, and dont 
want any more of them. Real co-education is fearless. Boys 
and girls must be allowed to play together the games they 
wish to play together, to join in the activities in which they wish 
to join, and be free to be apart when they wish to be apart. 
But it seems almost useless to talk of co-education with those 
who know nothing about it. The single-sex school men will 
repeat the most stupid generalizations about girls in arguing 
against co-education. Recently I was told by an elderly educa- 
tionist, ‘But you ought not to have jumping as an event in 
girls’ sports. Medical men are agreed that jumping is bad for 
girls.” ‘‘ Oh,” said I, ‘‘ Joan cleared four foot five and her health 
improved tremendously when she trained for the sports.” Sad 
another, “ You can’t teach mathematics to boys and giris 
together. The girls can’t possibly reach the same standard 4s 
the boys.” But Vivien in the sixth, Grace in the fifth, or Ruby 
in the fourth is each better in mathematics than any boy in 
her form. 

To-day when families are small, and there are so many giis 
without brothers and boys without sisters, the need for real 
co-education is urgent. Almost daily I am told by girls how glad 
they are to meet boys at school, where they can play with them 
and work with them in real friendship without any suggestion 
from any one that they are being silly. Said Lily to me yesterday, 
“ It’s almost as good as having a brother.” 

So I hope Sir Benjamin is in real earnest about it, and that 
we shall soon see the end of the pernicious system of single 
sex school education. 

Bath. D. H. OLDHAM. 
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I write on the subject of co-education as a pure theorist, that 
is to say, as one who has not taught in a co-educational school. 
But I shall not allow feelings of modesty to deter me from writing 
of co-education, for I have not noticed that theorists in education 
are more modest than other men. I do not happen to think 
co-education desirable, but I am aware that the question is 
arguable. 

It seems to me that, while co-education may suit the habits 
and needs and modes of thought of American and Scottish boys 
and girls, it is not conspicuously suited to our English 
temperament. 

One might be quick, I suppose, to defend co-education as a 
natural system. In fact, I have heard its adherents say that, as 
male and female babies are educated together by the mother, so 
boys and girls should be brought up together in mixed classes by 
the teacher. I feel this to be an instance of false analogy akin 
to that taken up formerly—but now, I believe, no longer—by 
enthusiastic teachers of modern languages who asserted that these 
languages should be taught as at the mother’s knee and that no 
scrap of the native tongue should be heard in the classroom. 

An advantage of co-education—to speak of advantages first— 
that occurs to one readily is the following, that two small depart- 
ments, one for each sex, can combine to provide adequate 
advancéd instruction for a single mixed class, where the numbers 
of each sex taken severally would not warrant the outlay in 
money and teaching periods involved by the provision of two 
classes of restricted size. 

Another advantage is equally undoubted. In these days when 
the drama plays an important part in school life the presence of 
the two sexes in a single school is of great help to the producer 
of school and form plays. 

It is said that discipline is more readily obtained in mixed 
than in other classes, and that in a class of boys and girls an 
unruly member is quickly brought to order because neither sex 
likes to be checked in the presence of the other. It is alleged 
that a few sarcastic words produce instant relief. But even if we 
pass sarcasm as a legitimate weapon for the classroom, is there 
any real difficulty for the strong teacher in keeping even a 
single-sex class in order? Will a weak one rule any class 
successfully ? 

It is possible that boys may be induced to emulate the superior 
conscientiousness of girls. It may be that the rough edges of 
masculine uncouthness can be smoothed away by contact with 
feminine refinement and that the rude Doric of the male may give 
way to a softer idiom. But it is also possible that the system 
may work the other way, that girls may become apathetic, lose 
their gentleness, and assume a rougher form of speech. 

The father of a girl attending an ordinary girls’ school spoke 
to me once of his antipathy for co-educational schools. ‘ As it 
is,” he said, “ I know more or less what boys my girl knows, and 
I have a certain say in the matter, as I think I ought to have 
for the next few years. If she goes to a co-educational school, 
she meets there all sorts of boys, over her acquaintance with 
whom I have no control whatever.” 

I know many parents who await with impatience the time 
when their small boy will leave his preparatory school because 
they do not like him to mix with girls even under the age of 11. 
I know some fathers (of girls) who hold even stronger views. 

I do not think it fair to ask a woman to teach big boys. She 
may cope with them successfully, but she will probably not stand 
the strain for many years; or unsuccessfully, and then... I 
have heard doleful tales of women teaching big boys during the 
War. Even if it be allowed that a woman teaches successfully 
average and super-average pupils, I do not concede that she 
possesses a man’s drive for dullards. I donot think that any boys 
over 14 or 15 should be required to receive instruction from 
women. Boys need, I do not say a male intelligence, but a male 
mind to direct them, a man’s hand to curb them, and a masculine 
genius to inspire them. 

There is a danger to-day—as I see the matter—of the 
secondary schools of the country being conducted on the lines of 
elementary schools instead of being organized according to the 
public school system, as they were meant to be organized, 
imitating the public schools, that is, in the adoption of the 
prefect system, in the importance attached to games, in the 


mutually trustful and tolerant attitude of staff and boys, and in 
the insistent teaching of esprit de corps (1.e. school first, house 
second, individual third)—a doctrine the importance of which 
cannot be overstated in these days when many are so busy grasp. 
ing with both hands to take what the school has to offer that they 
have not even a finger disengaged on which to hand to ther 
alma mater the free present of their loyalty. Co-education and 
the public school system are widely sundered. The essence of 
the system taught in the public schools is esprit de corps, and of 
esprit de corps is loyalty. But how can there be true loyalty 
in a mixed school, where the boys owe allegiance to the head a; 
representing the school, dealing with him direct, while the girls 
deal with him through the senior mistress ? Conceal the fact as 
we may, a mixed school comprises two entities housed for con- 
venience under a single roof. There can be no esprit de corp; 
in such a twofold institution, unless one spirit can animate two 
bodies. 

But this is not the worst. There are signs that women are 
beginning to claim the right to be at the head of mixed school:. 
The contention has been ventilated in the press. If women are 
so appointed—it will be good-bye to the community spirit, 5 
far as the boys are concerned. Boys over the age of, say, 15 
will not give their confidence to a headmistress, who will not 
understand what it is all about, who will dislike muddy boots, 
who will walk with equanimity behind the bowler’s arm. It is 
hard enough even for a man to teach school-loyalty in these davs, 
when some young scoutmasters propound the doctrine of troop 
first, school second. Could a woman inspire such loyalty in het 
boys—or in the men on her staff ? 

To return for a moment to esprit de corps or a particular mani- 
festation of it—no one denies that it is of advantage to schools 
to compete in healthy athletic rivalry. In such competition a 
co-educational school is in an unfavourable position. Four 
hundred boys and girls combined cannot hope to put up a re- 
spectable show at boys’ games against a school of four hundred 
boys, and I feel it is unfair that the boys of co-educational 
schools should be required to contend with such impossibilities, 
at which they must helplessly gird. 

In discussing co-education we must not fail to mention the 
question of staffs and staffing. Do masters subordinate to women 
heads of department find the position easy ? I am informed that 
they are not always contented. I do not say that women cannot 
organize efficiently, but I do say that organizing and, particularly, 
controlling others is but rarely effected by women without great 
reaction, resulting usually in nerviness, lack of bonhomie, and 
occasional failures in tact. 

I am also informed by those with experience, that girls at 
times overwhelm masters with hero-worship exceeding even that 
bestowed on favourite mistresses. Flowers are placed on desks 
and innocent wiles are exerted which can be countered only br 
the assumption of an iciness in the class-room and an indiffer- 
ence out of school which will normally react against the free and 
easy relations between staff and pupils aimed at by many schools 
as a desirable element in the make-up of the commonwealth. 

It is possible that co-education may be a good thing for sclid 
girls and boys, for the boys and girls of brain and mettle who 
usually constitute the A forms of a school. But I can think of 3 
number of boys in another category, aye, and girls too, whom | 
should not like to see in a mixed class. The system tends—as I 
think—to make even sound boys effeminate and sound girls 
mannish. It is not natural for boys and girls to be for ever 
associated. Women are becoming less and less mysterious for 
men as the years roll on. Nature did not intend that they shouid 
cease to be mysteries. For pity’s sake, let us still be liable to 
nature’s glamour and willingly obedient to her laws. Let each 
sex regard a meeting with the other as a pleasing event rather 
than as part of an inevitable routine. 

LUDI SCELERATUS MAGISTER. 


A complete answer to your doubting correspondent is to be 
found in three comparatively recent publications: Mr. Badlev's 
“ Co-education ”?” (Heffer, 1920, 28.); a manifesto on “The 
Case for Co-education in Secondary Schools,” by the Incor- 
porated Association of Headmasters (29 Gordon Square, 1973, 
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6d.) ; and “ La Co-éducation des Sexes,” by M. Ferrière, the 
distinguished sociologist of Geneva (Société Générale d’Impri- 
merie, 1926, 2.50 francs). 


Will he not read them ? JOHN RUSSELL. 


It is disappointing to find such an interesting subject as 
co-education condemned so summarily by Mr. de V. Payen-Payne 
in your July issue. 

It is true, as he says, that there are few schools—at least in 
England—where co-education is carried on in its complete form. 
All the more reason why the public should not be misled by general 
statements to the effect that ‘‘ most experienced educators 
are of opinion that after the age of 8 or 9, boys and girls are best 
taught apart.” Parents who take a really serious interest in 
the education of their children would have welcomed for their 
guidance definite statements on some features of co-education 
which have given rise to this adverse opinion. But specific 
charges against the system are almost entirely lacking, and it 
seems that the best method of reply is to reverse his process by 
arguing from the actualities of a specific case in order to refute 
his generalities. 

The one definite allegation is that in a co-educational school 
there is “a lack of sturdiness and a whiff of crankiness in the 
boys.” The co-educational school with which the writer is best 
acquainted is St. George’s, Harpenden. Here, under the head- 
mastership of the Rev. Cecil Grant, M.A., and with his wife 
filling the important role of mater familias, boys and girls—in 
many cases brothers and sisters—are educated in a community 
based on the best traditions of English family life from Montessori 
to university age. A visit to this school on, say, an afternoon 
in the winter term when the boys are playing Rugby football, 
probably against a school four or five times the size of St. George’s, 
would be sufficient to dispel the suggestion that the boys “ lack 
sturdiness.” The athletic record of this school is quite excep- 
tional, having regard to the limited numbers, compared with 
other public schools. 

As to the cry of ‘crankiness,’ students of the evolution of our 
educational system know how this has always been exploited by 
the opponents of anything “ new ” in education. If crankiness 
imphes crookedness, then it is suggested that the crooked path 
lies in the unnatural segregation of the sexes at a time when they 
are being prepared to take their place in a mixed society in after- 
school life. To any one used only to the behaviour of a boy who 
has associated with his own kind for about forty weeks in each 
year—and for a longer period if he has no sisters—the attitude 
of one brought up in the society of boys and girls may appear 
to have a “ whiff of crankiness ” about it. It consists in a charm 
of manner and lack of self-consciousness, which by its rarity is 
too easily classified as crankiness. 

Mr. Payen-Payne is much concerned with the dangers of 
sex-lure. But surely it is one of the great discoveries of modern 
society that there are as great—if not greater—dangers arising 
from separation as from frank and wholesome association. The 
education of boys and girls together is in keeping with this 
movement and avoids the danger of reaction in post-school life 
which admittedly may interfere with ‘‘ hard work ” as alleged 
by Mr. Payen-Payne. But during school life the evidence is 
decidedly to the contrary; the pace set by the girls in work 
gives the necessary stimulus to the boys. Certainly in the school 
here referred to, the records do not indicate any slackness in 
intellectual attainment any more than in athletics. If success in 
open scholarships is the real test, then St. George’s can more 
than hold its own with other public schools. 

Finally it is claimed generally that the disadvantages which 
exist, to some extent, in a boys’ school and a girls’ school, are 
cancelled out in a school where pupils and staff of each sex are 
merged. G. B. Tyson. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Mr. H. Hall’s presidential address at the Annual Conference 
of the A.T.T.I., and your comments thereon, provide very 
interesting reading, especially the portions dealing with com- 
mercial education. 

Why has commercial education been so despised in the past ? 
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Here are a few suggested reasons: (1) That much of what was 
called commercial education was not education at all, but merely 
cramming ; (2) that education under this heading was confined 
to a few subjects of a routine character ; (3) that much of the 
teaching has been done by persons for whom it was a subsidiary 
occupation. 

Now, however, we find that commercial education is in- 
creasingly regarded as having a cultural side. I should like to 
support most heartily Mr. Hall’s contention that commercial 
teachers, equally with elementary and secondary teachers, are 
able to widen the outlook, stimulate the intellectual activity, and 
enhance the capacity for citizenship of the students who come 
under their care. It is a mistake to stress unduly the differences 
between general and vocational education. A man’s daily work 
is a part of his life, and ought not to be regarded as having no 
place for the spiritual values of truth, beauty, and goodness. 
If we are to train our students merely to get the largest possible 
pecuniary reward from their work, then the taunt of "* bread- 
and-butter ’’ education is deserved. If, on the other hand, we 
train them to give the best possible service in their respective 
occupations, then we are training them to be citizens in the truest 
sense of the word. Probably a fresh view of industry and com- 
merce is needed, as well as of technical education. 

There is no doubt that commercial training suffers from the 
multiplicity of examining bodies. The certificates granted by 
some of these organizations are not worth the paper on which 
they are printed. To have been trained by, say, an Alired 
Nixon or a Lawrence Dicksee, as Mr. Hall suggests, does render 
an external examination unnecessary. Commercial education, 
however, is carried on under widely varying circumstances and 
by many different types of teachers. A national certificate, on 
the lines of that granted for courses in mechanical engineering, 
seems to be the thing to press for at present. In awarding sucha 
certificate, however, it would be necessary to take into considera- 
tion the varying characteristics of different localities and 
different branches of commerce, and it would be advisable to 
grant the certificate only for the completion of a definite period 
of training. 


99 Goddard Avenue, Swindon. EDWARD SLADEN. 


During the last two years my Council has very much appre- 
ciated the attention you have given in leading articles and in 
editorial paragraphs to the development of technical education. 
Your frequent acknowledgments of the contributions to that 
development which have been, and are being, made by the 
A.T.T.I. have also been so generous that it becomes a little hard 
to quarrel with some of the passages of your report (July issue) 
of the A.T.T.I. Plymouth Conference. Since, however, my 
Council has particularly appreciated your support of its view 
that technical education can be no less liberal and cultural than 
any of the more academic forms of education, and since it would 
greatly regret anything which tended to weaken that view, I 
venture to suggest that at least one paragraph of the report 
contains some surprising phrases. I use the word “ surprising ”’ 
deliberately because, in using them, the writer appears to have 


_lost (temporarily, I hope) that nicety of expression and that 


philosophic balance which I have been led to expect from the 
tone of articles and notes on technical education appearing in 
previous issues of your Journal. 

The trouble seems to lie in something called “ spiritual 
values.” These, according to the report, “ must not be lost ’’: 
and there appears to be some danger of their being lost because 
Mr. Hall, in his presidential address, did not (a) make “ a restate- 
ment of educational tradition,” (b) describe ‘‘ the exact cultural 
direction of technical and commercial education,” and (c) state 
“ precisely how it (the liberal and cultural power of technical 
and commercial education, in which the writer said he believed 
strongly) is to be made operative.” 

Really, requests for desiderata of this kind are apt to make 
one feel a little hopeless. They have been made so often; they 
have been supplied so often : wrongly supplied, I sometimes think, 
for, apart from a restatement of educational tradition—which 
would itself require a very lengthy presidential address—how can 

(Continued on page 654) 
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one state precisely how cultural power is made operative? I 
might just as well ask the writer to tell me exactly what are these 
spiritual values which may so easily get lost. I might just as 
well ask him precisely how they become operative in the lives 
of men and women. Primary, secondary, and university educa- 
tion appear to be generally accepted as forms of education which 
take especial care that “ spiritual values ” shall not be lost. 
Could the writer tell me their ‘‘ exact cultural direction ” and 
state “ precisely ’’ how they operate to guard against such loss ? 

‘‘ God taught us to read: He lent us this world for a book,” 
wrote someone. It is a book of many volumes, and we all try 
to read its varied and fascinating pages. And when, in rare 
ecstatic moments, our reading fires us with wonder—when, 
perhaps, the page presents to us a dawn, obliterating with rosy 
fingers the silver fire of the moon, or the delicate precision of 
masses of gleaming machinery moving swiftly and surely in 
service of man, we are not apt to turn to the niceties of debate, 
and to explain precisely the anatomy of beauty. Nor can we 
afterwards explain exactly which of our spiritual values have 
been heightened or in what exact direction our culture has been 
increased. 


J. WickHaM Murray, 
Secretary, 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions. 


< e 


WOMEN AT OXFORD 


The decision taken by Congregation at Oxford on June 14, 
to which you refer on page 493 of your July issue, is a partly- 
successful effort to check the future extension of the education 
of women at the University, but it is of no immediate importance. 
Attempts had been made to reduce the number of women 
undergraduates, to fix it at about what it is at present, to make 
it depend on variation; in the number of new undergraduates, 
and to introduce a limitation of matriculations, which would 
have created constant friction and annoyance. These have 
fortunately been abandoned and all that will actually happen 
is the limitation by statute of the number of resident women 
undergraduates, which will be fixed for two women’s colleges 
at 160 each and for two at 150 each, making, with the home- 
students, who come under another statute, a possible total of 
about 820. This is about 100 more than are at present in resi- 
dence. Each college had already, by formal resolution, fixed 
its own number at something rather under what is specified in 
the statutes ; and was prepared to undertake not to increase it 
for ten vears. No great significance need be attached to the 
‘‘anti-millionaire ’’ legislation which is directed against the 
remote possibility of a new college, because the already existing 
statute was so framed as almost to preclude a new foundation, 
except by Act of Parliament. The University would have to 
show much better cause than it can show at present for refusing 
the benefactions of founders who had enough influence to secure 
such an Act. 

No one can really believe that Oxford is likely to lose its 
predominantly masculine character so long as it retains its 
collegiate system. This is perhaps the strongest force in the 
University and its best security against any rapid increase in 
numbers. A college, whether of men or women, must provide 
itself with buildings and teachers and cannot look to the Univer- 
sity to supply them. Unfortunately this question of limitation, 
which might have led to a careful consideration of facts and 
policies and been settled by friendly agreement, was, under the 
influence of a sort of anti-feminist panic, so dealt with in its earlier 
stages as to create suspicion and annoyance and to give a great 
amount of unnecessary trouble to the women’s colleges. When 
it was plain that they would strongly oppose the curtailment of 
their privileges, but were prepared to offer the compromise 
mentioned above, a more reasonable and courteous line was 
adopted and the bitterness of feeling which had been feared 
was averted. The matter was almost settled by an arrangement 
which would have sccured to the existing colleges their dignity 
and autonomy, if their representatives would have undertaken 
not to oppose legislation which would discourage benefactions 

(Continued on page 656) 
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INSTITUTE, and the CERTIFICATE of the INSTITUTE ef HYGIENE, and is strengly recommended by Medical and other Experts. 


Not sticky—the ordinary daily dry sweeping alone required. injurious Sorubbing and sprinkling dispensed with. 
it is IMPORTANT to NOTE that 


ONE APPLICATION of ‘Florigene” effectively allays the dust and dirt for 

to months, according to the traffic, not only during each sweep- 
ing (without sprinkling of any kind), but also throughout aii the inter- 
vening periods — which is of greater hygienic importance. 


+ 


These hygienio, labour-saving, and economio advantages are NOT attained 
by sweeping-Powders or any other method. 


Send for particulars, Medical Reports and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers— 


tHe ““ DUST-ALLAYER’” co. 


Established Established 
over 25 years. 4 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury ‘Square, London, W.C. r over 25 years. 


Oentractors te the British, India, and Dominion @evernments, also Ceunty and Bere’ Education Authorities, &c. 
OPPO DSSSHPSPSSTSSSSSHSPSSSOPOSOHOCSOSHSSCSEPOCOCEOSO 


SOOO OOOOOOOOOOOOD 


4 
2 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$! 
$ 
; 
: 
$ 
$ 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. | pf you need 


Members receive free of charge Le Maftre Phenétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, urg-la-Reine, ne 
France; Assistant tor: D. Jones, University College, London, W.C. 1) 


New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
& l'Enseignement de Ía Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 


and prices and back numbers of Le Maftre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


THE FUTURE SCIENCE OF THE SCHOOLS 
By Professor HENRY E. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S. 
u Jt is wrong always, everyihere and for any one to believe anv- 


eraa a mon EX AMINATION, 
ASSOCIATION for the PROVISION of SCIENCE 
and SPECIALIST TEACHING 


An ADVISORY COMMITTEE includes Representatives of the Association of Wr ite to 
tresses, the Association of Assistant Mistresses, and of the Private 


a 
Schools Association, Incorporated. 
Schools are provided with the part-time services of fully qualified Mistresses P O E O 
for the Sciences, Mathematics, Geography, and other Subjects, working J e Í J J ( ) °) 
from convenient Centres, under the direction of the Principal. f 
Science Teachers are given assistance for experimental teaching, in the 3 

lanni and equipment of Science Rooms, selection of apparatus, &c. Special 
T tation is elven to the introduction of the Elementary Science Course in 86 Char 1 ng Cr OSS Road, 
the Middle School and of Biology Courses in the Upper School. Supervision 
of inexperienced teachers and provision of substitutes are undertaken. L OND ON Ww C 2 

i eNAc dio 
Principal: Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE, Nat. Sciences Tripos, Cambridge. ? 
Parts I and II, Class I. 


Vice-Principal: Mrs. J. E. D. Moore. 
Secretary: Miss J. SHaw. for a Quotation before 


29 Gorpon Square, W.C.1. Telephone: Museum 0658. a trying elsewhere. — 
Interviews 11-1 any morning, or by appointment. 


FOR ANY 


GEO. GILL & SONS’ SCHOOL CINEMA PROJECTOR 


will be demonstrated at the above address between the hours of 


2 and 4 p.m. on and after Sept. 12th. BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 
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for the foundation of a new college. To do this would have shown 
that they were prepared to sacrifice the educational interests of 
women in general to the particular interests of their societies, 
and they unanimously refused. The whole business has been no 
great credit to the University. It was vexatious and unnecessary, 
and not in accordance with the past traditions of Oxford, but it 
need not be taken too seriously or held to justify the need for a 


women’s University, for which there is no demand in any country, 
The claims of women to university education can obviously not 
be fully met by Oxford and Cambridge, even if Cambridge, 
which at present does too little, were to take its full share. They 
must look to the development of other universities to meet the 
increased need. 


Oxford. RESIDENT M.A., Oxon. 


Topics and Events 


NEW ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT.—At the invitation of the 
London Midland and Scottish Railway, a representative of the 
Journal of Education was enabled to test the new route to the 
Continent recently opened by that railway. The port of departure 
is Tilburv and of arrival, Dunkirk, “ the church of the Dunes,” 
an important harbour and city not far trom the Belgian frontier. 
The daily service leaves St. Pancras at 10.30 p.m. and the boat 
arrives at Dunkirk at 6 a.m., Paris being reached at 10.20 a.m. 
Other special services give connexions with Brussels, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. Dunkirk is a convenient centre for visits to the 
battlefields and war cemeteries, Ypres, Armenti¢res, Bethune, 
Arras, and Albert being all within easy reach by train. Adjoining 
Dunkirk is the seaside resort Malo-les-Bains, offering excellent 
bathing, bracing air, and a vast expanse of fine hard sand, as 
well as the usual amenities of French seaside resorts. With the 
new easy access from London, Malo-les-Bains should become a 
popular resort with English visitors. The new route to the 
Continent is of special value to residents in the north of England, 
who are saved the time and expense of crossing London and are 
provided by the railway with through coaches to Tilbury. The 
sea service is undertaken by three French boats, and the “‘ open 
sea ” passage is short. An advantage of the route—probably, 
like Dr. Johnson’s youth, only transient—is that at present it is 
less congested than other routes. Its economy and convenience 
are, however, sure to be generally recognized and appreciated. 

% * * 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF SPANISH, 1927.—The eighth annual 
Summer School of Spanish was held at the University of 


Liverpool from July 28 to August 13 under the direction of 
Prof. E. Allison Peers. As in past years, members of the School 
were graded in four divisions for daily classes in the Spanish 
language, and each class in turn was subdivided for conver- 
sation, the work being conducted in Spanish throughout except 
in the class for beginners. A feature of the morning's work was 
gramophone practice in intonation, following the method of 
past years. In the afternoons were given courses of lectures on 
Spanish Phonetics, modern Spanish poetry, and the history of 
une America. A course of lectures was also given after tea 
“ Spain in 1927’’ which proved of particular interest. In 
ee the Summer School of Spanish will meet at Santander 
during the whole of the month of August. There will be both 
elementary and advanced classes, together with the usual 
programme of evening lectures in Spanish and excursions to 
places of interest. Preliminary information and advice on 
preparatory reading may be obtained on application to the 
Director, Summer School of Spanish, University of Liverpool. 


* s * 


FREE CINEMA, IMPERIAL INSTITUTE.—Free displays of films 
illustrating life and industries in the Dominions and Colonies 
will be given four times daily at the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington, during the month of September at the following 
hours: Week-days, 10.15 and 11.35 a.m., and 2.15 and 3.35 p.m. 
Sundays, 2.45 p.m. 


Zealand, and Canada; Sth to roth, South Africa and Australia; 


(Continued on page 658) 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Principal : 


ERNEST BARKER, 


M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 


Special Prospectuses are issued for the following Faculties, in which full provision is made for courses for 
the Degrees of the University of London as well as University and College Diplomas. 


FACULTY OF ARTS.—General Subjects in Day and Evening Classes ; 


Evening School of English : School of Slavonic 


Studies (Russian, Serbian, Czecho-Slovak, &c.) ; School of Spanish Studies ; Department of Journalism. 
FACULTY OF NATURAL SCIENCE.—General Subjects in Day and Evening Classes. 
FACULTY OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, including Dental Course. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.— Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical branches. 


FACULTY OF LAWS.—Day and Evening. 


FACULTY OF THEOLOGY.—Including course for A.K.C. Diploma. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION.—Training for Secondary and other Teachers. Teacher’s Diploma. 


Valuable Scholarships and Prizes are awarded on the results of examinations held annually, and there 
are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions in the various Faculties. 


Facilities are afforded for students desirous of proceeding to higher degrees, or of undertaking Post- 
Graduate or Research Work. 


Students’ Hostels—Theological: Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. I. 


King’s College Hall, Champion Hill, S.E. 5. Women’s Hostel : 


For other Faculties: The 
58 Queensborough Terrace, Bayswater. 


For further information apply to: 


Strand, W.C. 2. 


M.A., 
Secretary: 


S. T. SHOVELTON, 


September 4th to 7th, Australia, New 
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ED 


The College for Correspondence Tuition. 
Established 38 Years. 


Matriculation 


HOW TO PASS BY TAKING 4, 5 or 6 SUBJECTS 


4 SUBJECTS. The following persons, if over 25: years of age, are allowed to enter for a shortened form 
of the London Matriculation examination : 
All Registered Teachers, Ministers of Religion, Barristers and Solicitors, Doctors, Dentists, 
and qualified Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, Chemists, Accountants and Auditors, and 
also regular officers of His Majesty's forces. 
The above are examined in four subjects only. 


5 SUBJECTS. All candidates except those mentioned above, must pass in five subjects, viz., English, 
Mathematics, a language other than English, and two other subjects. 


6 SUBJECTS. In and after January, 1928, candidates will have the option of taking an alternative easier 
paper in Mathematics, French, or Latin, on condition that they take also a sixth subject. 
N.B.—There are many who could easily Matriculate but for the Mathematics or the Lan- 
guage. To them the alternative lower paper will be a great boon. 


YOUR DEGREE FOR 1 GUINEA PER MONTH 


The value of a Degree cannot be over-estimated. The Principal of the Normal urges all Teachers to obtain a 
University Degree at the first opportunity. 


Send for Normal Matriculation and Degree Guide (Free) which gives guidance and full information. 


NORMAL FREE GUIDES 


Please say which Guide you need. 


The Normal General Guide | Oxford and Cambridge Guide 
The Normal Matric. Guide The Normal LL.B. Guide 

The Normal Degree Guide The Normal Music Guide 
The Normal L.L.A. Guide | Ex-Training College Guide 


The Normal Froebel Guide The Normal Culture Guide 
Preliminary Certificate Guide | 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, S.E. 22 
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11th to 14th, South Africa, East Africa, Malava, West Indies, 
Fiji; 15th to 17th, India, Gold Coast; 18th to 21st, Nigeria, 
Palestine ; 22nd to 24th, Canada, British Guiana; 25th to 28th, 
New Zealand; 29th to Oct 1st, Canada and Australia. Notice 
of intending visits need not be given, but in order to avoid 
disappointment teachers who wish to bring organized parties of 
school-children are advised to notify the secretary, Imperial 
Institute, at least three davs in advance of the proposed visit, 
stating accommodation required. 
* * + 
BUREAU INTERNATIONALE D’EpDucation.—On August 17-18, 
the International Bureau of Education held its first annual 
meeting at its headquarters, the Institut J.-J. Rousseau, Geneva, 
Mr. Christie Tait presiding. The business report and discussion 
was followed by a conference, at which Mr. Frederick J. Gould, 
of London, delivered an address on the ‘‘ Moral Tasks of an 
International Bureau of Education.” He insisted that the term 
“ Education ” should imply a synthetic view of life and evolution, 
and invariably mean ‘ moral education.” At a League of 
Nations ‘Assembly some years ago, M. Henri de Jouvenel gave 
vogue to the fine phrase, * The Universal Conscience.” The 
essential task of education was to fan that conscicnce into a 
flame of vitality and power in Asia, Australia, Africa, America, 
and Europe. In that sense, the Bureau should inspire the 
teachers of the world, and receive inspiration in return. Mr. 
Gould noticed the series of topics—religious faiths, aesthetic, 
history, geography, industry, economics, science, hygiene, and 
psychology, and regarded each as a field for the display of man’s 
moral nature, that all should be comprehended in an all-round 
conception, a synthesis, formed chiefly on the basis of 
history. Some people feared the difficulties in the way of con- 
structing finer forms of history teaching, and, for instance, 
dreaded lest the story of the modern period should imply 
embarrassing problems as to the war-guilt of 1914, or the merits 
of various monarchs, presidents, and diplomatists. A true social 
record would put such controversial elements in a very subor- 
dinate position, and would emphasize the continuous movement 
of civilization towards something great. 
& * k 


BRITISH MUSEUM.—- Lecturers to private parties may secure 
precedence for a room Ly prior application. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAMME IN THE FREE STATE.—Tho 
regulations and programme for secondary schools in the Free 
State for the coming school year 1927-8 contain few outward 
changes of importance. The rule for making Irish compulsory 
in the Intermediate Certificate examination next June is the most 
striking, but it has been announced now for a considerable time. 
The effect of it is that the list of subjects required for a pass 
includes both Irish and English, while no other language is 
required unless offered as one of the alternatives to history and 
geography. The humanities become optional. The marks for 
English for scholarship purposes are raised from 300 to 400, the 
same as are allotted to Irish. As regards the curriculum, how- 
ever, the rules are somewhat different. The curriculum of a 
secondary school must include both Irish and English, but it is 
not essential for every recognized pupil to learn both subjects ; 
a certain number must do so, but not all. And further, no other 
language is essential in the curriculum except as an alternative 
to science, which again will be an essential subject for the 
Intermediate Certificate examination in 1930. These are the 
most important po:nts in the new rules; the programme of the 
different subjects remains practically unchanged from that of the 
last two or three years, but it is abundantly clear from a com- 
parison with previous years that there is taking place a revolution 
of Irish secondary education in the Free State. The whole 
aspect is being changed and there is less and less freedom of 
choice of subjects. All schools are being moulded on the one 
pattern and very different from that of, say, ten years ago. 


bad * a 


LECTURES FOR TEACHERS.—The London County Council 
har.dbook giving particulars of courses and classes for teachers 
for the coming session shows that last vear the number of 
entries excceded 15,000—an increase of approximately 2,000 
over the previous vear. 


* * * 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOLARSHIPS FOR Boys IN CANADA.—The 
Overseas Settlement Committee and the Fellowship of the 
British Empire Exhibition have arranged to share the cost oi 
providing twelve scholarships for boys for a two-vears’ course of 


. agricuitural training at the Guelph College, Ontario, Canada, 


OXFORD MUSIC 


:Invertible C ounter point 


By C. H. KITSON. 33s. 6d. 

The aim of this book is to provide practical aid to 
students, from a musical rather than a purely academic 
viewpoint. The Author writes from his large experi- 
ence of students’ difficulties, and the book should meet 
with the success that has been accorded its predecessors. 


School Marches 
By A. H. FORBES MILNE. 1s. 6d. 


A Series of Easy Piano Arrangements of well-known 
Marches by famous composers. Suitable for use in 


Schools. 

Singing Games by Eleanor Faryjesn 

Crock of Gold x2 ia i .. ód. 
The Spring Green Lady A .. 6d. 
Gypsy, Gypsy he rs a5 ny 6d. 
The Busy Lass sa: 6d. 


Other numbers in prepava‘ion. 


Nursery Rhymes of London Town 


By ELEANOR FARJEON. Books I, II, II, IV, at 
2s. each book. 


Send for Lists of all Oxford Music to 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Music Department, 95 Wimpole Street, LONDON, W. 1. 


Your Book Supply 


The following are the chief features of our Book Service: 


(a) We are devoting EXCLUSIVE attention to the 
supply of TEXT-BOOKS to Schools, Colleges, and 
other Institutions. 

(b) As the result of expert knowledge of Educational 
Books, we are able to guarantee that every order 
will be handled with intelligence. 

(c) NEW TEXT-BOOKS are supplied at lowest contract 
prices. 

(d) When second-hand copies are required, Schools may 
rely upon receiving up-to-date editions in good 
condition, and at special low prices. 


BETTER BOOK SERVICE 


(e) Prompt dispatch is assured. Orders are usually 
executed the SAME DAY AS RECEIVED. 


(f) We are always pleased to PURCHASE your surplus 
Text-Books, and allow good prices. 


(g) All orders are sent CARRIAGE PAID PER PAS- 
SENGER TRAIN. 


Schools are delighted at now being able to obtain such 
a Bok Service, and letters of thanks and even gratitude 
are continually being received from the leading Schools 
throughout the country. 


All orders are personally supervised by Mr. Gilbert Foyle. 
Why not give a trial order ? 


FOYLE’S EDUCATIONAL LTD. 


121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 
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SOCIETY OF 
Incorporated Accountants & Auditors 


(a.D. 1885). 


THOMAS KEENS, Luton and London 
HENRY MORGAN, London. 


EXAMINERS : 
CHARLES HEWETSON NELSON, F.S.A.A. 
WILLIAM NORMAN BUBB, F.S.A.A. 
CLEMENT C. GATLEY, LL.D., M.A., B.C.L., Barrister-at-Law. 
Sr JOSIAH C. STAMP, G.B.E., Sc.D., D.Sc.(Econ.). 
EDWARD THOMPSON ALLEN, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
ROLAND BURROWS, M.A., LI.B., LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
RICHARD A. WITTY, F.S.A.A. 
ROBERT ASHWORTH, F.S.A.A., A.C.A. 
W. H. COATES, LL.B., B.Sc.(Econ.). 
THEODORE C. TOBIAS, B.A., B.L., Barrister-at-Law, Dublin. 
CHARLES B. MILNE, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, Edinburgh. 


HE Society has a membership of upwards of 4,700 in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and British Dominions. 


The Qualifying Examinations for membership are three, namely, 
the Preliminary, which must be passed before entering into Articles 
of Clerkship ; the Intermediate, to be taken by the candidate at the 
expiration of two years of the term of his Articles; and the Final, 
to be taken by the candidate during the last year of the term of his 
Articles. 

Candidates are required to give not Jess than one month’s notice 
to the Secretary of their intention to present themselves for examina- 
tion. The fee for the Preliminary Examination is £1 11s. 6d. The 
sittings for 1928 will be held in May and November. A Prize will be 
awarded to the candidate first in order of merit if he obtains over a 
certain percentage of marks. Medals and Prizes are also awarded in 
connection with the Intermediate and Final Examinations. The 
Examination Centres are London, Manchester, Cardiff, Leeds, Glasgow, 
Dublin, and Belfast. Candidates may be exempted from the Pre- 
liminary Examination upon production of Certificates of having passed 
the Examinations of certain approved Bodies, a list of which may be 
had on application. 

THE INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS' YEAR BOOK, containing List of 
Members, Articles and Bye-I.aws (Price 3s.), also past Examination Questions 
(Price 1s. per set), and Forms of Application for admission may be obtained of 


ALEXANDER A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 


PRESIDENT . ‘ r 
VICE-PRESIDENT . 


50 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 2. 


LYCEE FRANÇAIS DE LONDRES 
INSTITUT FRANÇAIS DU ROYAUME-UNI 


(Universités de Paris et de Lille) 


COMMERCIAL TRAINING IN 
TWO LANGUAGES 


Under the patronage of the London French 
Chamber of Commerce, an intensive Bi-Lingual 
Commercial Course has been organized at the 
Lycée Français, to commence September 26, 1927. 
The Subjects, including Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Book - keeping, Commercial Correspondence, 
Spanish, &c., are taught in English and in French. 


London County Council Scholarships are tenable 
for the Course, and a number of other Scholarships 
are available. 


Positions obtained for proficient students. 


Full information from : 
LYCÉE FRANÇAIS DE LONDRES, 
5-7 Cromwell Gardens, S.W. 7 


Underground Stations (2 minutes), South Kensington 
Telephone; Kensington 9411-9412. 
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MCDOUGALL’S| 


Published in August, 1927 


Advanced 
Practical English 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. For Forms 4, 5, and 6. 
This volume continues the Exercises in self-expression that has made 
such a challenging appeal in the author’s recent work, “ Practical 
English.” The methods employed in these books are entirely new. 
By their use the *“ English” Lesson acquires an entirely new 
connotation. 


Practical English 


By C. F. ALLAN, M.A., Ph.D. For Forms 3 and 4. 
Cloth, 1s. gd. 


Exercises which have challenged the attention of pupils ordinarily 
indifferent to the appeal of English composition and stimulated them 
to creative work of no mean value. They are graduated, and, generally 
speaking, of the Self-Help type. 

An Opinion.— The Senior English Master is delighted with it. He 
tells me that it is a book the children will work for themselves and 
enjoy. That is what we want.” 


_ Published in August, 1927 
An Etymological and 
Biographical Dictionary 


With Aids to Pronunciation and Numerous Appendices. 
This Dictionary has been specially prepared for school use. 
The New English Dictionary has been taken as a guide, 
although other standard authorities have also been 
consulted. 320 pages. Full Cloth Boards. Price ts. 6d. 


From the Beginnings to the End 
of the Middle Ages 


By E. H. DANCE, M.A., Senior Scholar, Honours 
School of History, Manchester, Senior History Master, 
Wolverhampton Grammar School. 240 pages. Cloth 
Boards, 2s. 4d. 


A Descriptive History for pupils of g to ro. It dwells particularly 
on the social aspect of the subject, but does not neglect political 
history. Illustrations taken from contemporary sources. 


Historical Time-Chart Book 


Welcome aids to arranged Historical Study by Dalton 
or similar Individual Methods. 


These Books are of Fine Cream Laid Paper with fine writing surface, 
Pen Ruled, giving Half Century at an opening, with three Forms of 
Printed Headings. Name of School printed free for Quantities. 


Each in Stuff Cover, sd. net. No. 1r. Three Columns 
with English, Foreign, and Blank Heading. No. 2. All 
Three Columns Blank. No. 3. English, Scottish, 
General Heading. 


A Modern School Geometry 


By MACGREGOR and FULTON. 


On New Scquence Lines—with unique features. 
Send for specimen pages of complete course. 


M‘Dougall’s Educ. Co., Ltd., 


8 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 
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University Correspondence College 


Founded 1887. 


Principal: WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


DeputysePrincipal: W. Becxit Burnie, D.Sc. (Eng.) Lond., First Class Honours in Engineering at B.Sc. 
VicesPrincipal: B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and Camb., Gold Medallist at M.A. Lond. 
Science Director: R. W. Hutcuinson, M.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 


Resident Tutors on the Regular Staff 


By whom the Correspondence Courses are drawn up and by whom the 
students’ answers are corrected. 


C. W.C. Bartow, M.A. Lond. and Camb., B.Sc. Lond., First ;ı W. H. Hitt, M.A. Lond. (English and French). 
Class Honours in Physics at B.Sc.; Gold Medallist in 
Mathematics at M.A. Lond.; First in First Class Mathe- 
matical Honours at B.A.; 6th Wrangler in the Mathe- 


G. E. Hottrncwortn, M.A. Lond. (English), First Class 
Honoursin English at B.A. 


matical Tripos. G. F. Perrott, M.A. Camb., 27th Wrangler. 

H. W. Bausor. M.A. Camb.. F.L.C. F.C.S.: First Class in | F. G- PLaistowe, M.A. Lond. and Camb., First Class Honours 
the Natural Sciences Tripos . Kirt Class Honours in in the Classical Tripos, Parts I. and II., late Fellow of 
Chemistry at Inter. Science Ponder. Queens’ College, Cambridge ; Gold Medallist at M.A. Lond. 

W. S. Burton, Ph.D. Heidelberg, late Examiner in Chemis- | H- Ptaskitr, B.A. Camb., First Class Honours in the 
try at the London Chamber of Commerce, late Sub- Historical Tripos. 

Examiner at London University. R. D. RICHARDS, B.Sc. (Econ.) Lend., First Class Honours 

G. L. Cock, B.A. Oxon., First Class Honours in Classics. in Economics. 


P; V. Conn, M.A. Camba First Class (First Division) in A. SAXELBYE, B.A. Lond., M.A. Camb., First Class Honours 


: l } . ; in Classi B.A. Lond., First Cl H in the 
the Classical Tripos, Part I., First Class in the Historical Classical Tripas . BES tees) ao OURS tt 
Tripos, Part II. . 


E. L. Scorr, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond., Honours in the 


A. J. F. CoLLINS, M.A., Oxon., First Class Honours at Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge, and in Mathematics at 
Moderations and at the Final Classical Examination. B.A. Lond. 


A. S. CoLrLixs, Ph.D, M.A. Lond., First Class Honours in | D. R. SNELLGROVE, Ph.D., M.Sc. Lond., F.C.S., A.L.C., First 
inglish at B.A., Distinction in English at M.A. Class Honours in Chemistry at B.Sc. 


W. M. Croprer, B.A. Lond., First Class Honours in English. 
D. A. FARLEY, B.A. Lond., First Class Honours in French. 


F. Stout, M.A. Camb., First Class Honours in Classics. 
. H. Wace, B.Sc. Lond., Honours in Mathematics. 


PE 


L. J. GARDINER, M.A. Lond. and Camb., First Class Honours | E. A. WEBBER, M.A. Lond., Second on the M.A. List in 
in French and German at B.A. Lond., Distinction in Classics. 


French at M.A. A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Lond. and Camb., First of his year in 


J. E. T. GILBERT, B.Sc. Lond., A.I.C., First Class Honours in Branch IV. (English and French), Teacher’s Diploma, 
Chemistry. First Class with Distinction in English in the Modern 
G. HaNton, M.A. LL.B., M.Sc., Medallist in Mathematics Languages Tripos. 
and Physics, First Class Honours in the Mathematical | A. M. Young, M.A. Lond., First Class Honours in English 
Tripos, Part I. and German at B.A. 


Complete Prospectus 


giving particulars of Preparation for London University Examinations in Arts, Science, 
Commerce, Economics, Engineering, Laws, &c., post free from THE SECRETARY, 


University Correspondence College, Wo. 14, Burlington house, Cambridge. 
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Work and Play Out of School 


IX.—MUSIC 


By F. H. SHER, M.A., Mus.M., F.R.C.O., Director of Music, 
Malvern College 
VERY school activity, whether its home is in the 
class-room or elsewhere, has presumably some 
educational value to justify its admission to school life ; 
in other words, its pursuit presumably helps to develop 
some innate faculty in such directions as tend to the benefit 
both of the individual and of the community of which he 
is, or is to be, a member. The relative positions taken by 
music in schools twenty-five years ago and now are the 
measure of the increasing value placed upon it as a means 
of education. At the beginning of the century musical 
activity in schools was, with rare exceptions, confined to a 
little choral singing and to the study of instruments by 
individuals, with a view to drawing-room performance. 
One side of the situation as it is to-day may be deduced 
from the periodical reports of school performances and so 
on which appear in the Musical Times ; another, from the 
music syllabuses of various examining bodies such as the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, the 
examiners for London Matriculation, and the like. The 
reports bear witness to a wide range of achievement; the 
syllabuses demand a system of training in which intel- 
lectual concentration plays as vital a part as in any exam- 
ination on a literary subject. 

But of course the intellectual side of music, inseparable 
though it is from the art, is not its most important part. 
Without emotion, whatever the point of contact—whether 
you are composer, performer, or listener—music has no 
life. The emotion, however, must be controlled, or it will 
either burst its bounds with disastrous results or diffuse 
itself to no purpose. Control is the function of the intellect, 
and the training of the intellect in that control is one 
function of musical education. 

If so much be admitted, the value of music as a leisure- 
time pursuit needs no further argument; for time rightly 
spent on it is clearly being spent to good purpose. It may 
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be objected that out of school the brain needs a rest ; but, 
inasmuch as in music the brain is functioning in a sphere 
widely different from that of the normal activities of the 
class-room (even as it functions in cricket and football) 
the Gladstonian aphorism that “‘ the greatest rest is a 
change of occupation ” holds good. 

Many and various are the desirable results of the different 
musical activities to be specified in due course; but at the 
head and front of them I would suggest one of paramount 
worth. The value of any creative work for the adolescent 
is generally admitted ; and every form of musical activity 
is in a sense creative. Composition is creation at first hand ; 
performance is creation at second-hand; listening is 
creation, even though at third-hand. For if music is worth 
listening to for itself, there must be an active response 
from the listener—emotional and intellectual. True, 
neither element should be allowed to swamp the other ; 
but it is the business of the teacher to see that due harmony 
is maintained. 

Here I would enter a protest against those writers of 
musical manuals who are so prone to refer to music as a 
“ solace.” To the depressed, no doubt, it frequently acts 
as such ; but it is devoutly to þe wished that we might hear 
more of music as a tonic—a_ description which is applicable 
to at least as much great music as the other. This one-sided 
view of music is shared by large numbers of those whose 
endowments are muscular rather than musical, and the 
resulting attitude of patronage, however undeserved, is 
one of the disadvantages under which the musical some- 
times labour. 

Some of these disadvantages are avoidable. One at 
least is not, and that is the fact that the musician must 
pursue his activities indoors. To the normal boy this will 
always be something of a hardship, however keen his 
enthusiasm; and it is useless to ignore it, especially in 
summer. Another is that, for efficient musicianship of 
any kind, real intellectual concentration is demanded ; 
and to mitigate the impression of “‘ work ” (in the dull 
sense) the teacher’s tact must be called into play. As 
Prof. Dent said not long ago to a gathering of music 
masters, routine must be made to look like adventure. 

Yet another disadvantage lies in the non-competitive 
character of practically all musical activity. As a training 
for life co-operation is of course of infinitely more value 
than competition; and for co-operation music supplies 
numerous opportunities ; but all games are in their essence 
competitive, and the non-competitive character of music 
inevitably puts it at a disadvantage—from the point of 
view of most boys—as compared with games. Of musical 
competitions I shall have a word to say later. 

It is now time to consider the musical capacity of the 
boy. It is generally, and no doubt truly, assumed that in 
all but a very few it is innate; but by the time many, if 
not most, have reached the age of 134 itis little in evidence. 
A few are tone-deaf; the majority will admit that thev 
enjoy listening to music ; but subsequent inquiry usually 
elicits the reservation that such music must not be 
“ classical.” In all but a few, in fact, any taste for good 
music, any real sense of musical beauty, has been either 
spoilt or left to atrophy. 

To this unfortunate state of affairs one or more of the 
following factors would seem to contribute : the home, the 
preparatory school, and the widespread diffusion of music 
of all kinds at the present time. If a child’s parents have 
but a small background of culture in their own lives, they 
are unlikely to inspire their offspring with the thought that 
such a background is desirable. But the most potent enemy 
of musical taste nowadays is surely the use of music as a 
-mere accompaniment to eating, drinking, and dancing, 
coupled with the ever-increasing tendency to seek exhil- 
aration elsewhere than at home. For in such use music is 
merely a pleasant noise at the best; and as it demands 
little or no attention per se, the association of ideas produces 
the impression that music which exacts attention is boring 
and so to be avoided. 


As to the preparatory school, generalization is both 
unfair and impossible; in many of these institutions 
excellent work is being done; and the difficulty of pro- 
curing experienced music teachers, even when the need 
for them is realized, is a matter for condolence, not for 
reprobation. But the fact remains that the taste of the 
majority of boys at the secondary school age is what it is; 
and for this the preparatory schools must share the blame. 
And even the best preparatory schools might probably 
do more to co-ordinate their musical teaching with that 
of the next stage, by laying more stress on vocal and 
instrumental sight-reading and on simple musical dictation. 

If the gloomy side of the situation seems hitherto to 
have been emphasized, it is with no thought of exalting 
the work done in secondary schools at the expense of 
previous teaching, but simply as a caution that in present 
circumstances, infinitely better though they are than those 
of former times, there is a very definite limit to what may 
be accomplished between the ages of 13$ and 18. And, 
before proceeding to a short review of musical activities 
as pursued in secondary schools to-day, I would suggest 
that the attitude most likely to win response is not one of 
contemptuous condemnation. To aver that something 
which is attractive to a semi-musical boy is merely 
despicable and commercial trash, is simply to ask for 
contradiction ; a vigorous personal preference for some- 
thing better will often carry assent on the tide of its own 
enthusiasm. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that the majority ct 
young people naturally and rightly look on the brighter 
side of life; and that therefore among the qualities which 
appeal to them are rhythmic energy and dynamic power. 
This fact should lead to a drastic restriction of the number 
of slow movements put before then, as well as of music 
whose interest is predominantly harmonic or contrapuntal. 
An additional reason for such a policy is that the average 
human ear can distinguish little more than simple melody 
and obvious rhythm. 

A summary of school activities will naturally begin with 
music in which all can join. And the highest form of this. 
in its purpose at any rate, is the music of the school chapel. 
The choice of music, here espécially, should be the fruit of 
the positive attitude suggested above. Few schools, for 
instance, are without a substantial heritage of weakly 
sentimental Victorian hymn-tunes. Unless the words 
are very much better than the tunes (which is not always 
the case) it is better (and easier) to introduce new hymns 
and tunes rather than to supply ‘‘ old favourites ” with 
new tunes. 

A ten-minute congregational practice, perhaps replacing 
the daily service once a fortnight, is invaluable to the 
choirmaster and welcomed by the congregation both asa 
departure from routine and on its own account. At first 
it will be devoted to unifying the congregational parts oi 
the service (it is presumed that every boy has a “‘ pointed ” 
Psalter); next, to procuring the intelligent singing of 
hymns (the penultimate verse of “ O God, our help in axes 
past ’’’ illustrates this point); thereafter, to imparting 
variety by arranging for certain verses to be left to the 
choir—or congregation; finally, perhaps, to the learning 
of a congregational part to a chorus of Handel or even of 
Bach, on the method practised with such signal success 
in the oratorio performances at Oundle. 

Other “ music for all’ includes community singing and 
concerts. Among the benefits gained by the community- 
singer are (1) the healthy physical exercise of singing. 
(2) the happy feeling of contributing to a big volume ol 
sound, and (3) the pure thrill of controlled rhythm. The 
only real difficulty to be encountered (and not all directors 
of music feel it in the same degree as the writer) is the finding 
of words which are worth singing; desirable variety may 
be added by the help of a small body of trained singers tv 
supply descants and perhaps soloists. 

In making concert-programmes the first essential 1 
brevity. No audience should have time to feel tired; and 
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encores should be kept down to the minimum or abolished 
altogether. Some authorities favour preliminary explan- 
ations; the opinion of the writer inclines to very short 
notes on the programme: 

Concerts given by “ outside’”’ artists range obviously 
from recitals by individuals to concerts by an orchestra. 
The orchestral concert has a glamour all its own and in 
part non-musical. For this reason too much stress should 
not be laid on the enthusiasm which it apparently evokes. 
Owing to the expense entailed it cannot be a frequent 
event, and it is apt to diminish rather than increase the 
attractiveness of less showy kinds of music. 

We now come to the types of activities which demand 
more intensive cultivation ; and, as space is running out, 
they must be dealt with only in briefest outline. The 
choral society will probably include a good many unskilled 
members ; hence it will have to learn its work mainly by 
rote ; but membership confers all the benefits of community 
singing and the additional one of gaining practical acquain- 
tance with music of higher quality and greater elaboration. 
Material is not too easy to find, and the conductor should 
not shrink from giving merely a selection from standard 
works, if need be. What can be done may be gathered 
from the Musical Times reports already mentioned. 

The choir’s work differs from that of the choral society 
in that it is mainly occupied in rendering familiar music 
as well as possible. This fact should allow time for a little 
voice-production and practice in unaccompanied singing. 
The more familiar the music, the greater should be the 
effort to prevent mechanical performance. Among the 
means to this end which have been found successful are 
unaccompanied verses, descants, and “ treble ’’ verses in a 
higher key. The last two give the trebles an opportunity of 
singing in the best part of their compass—an opportunity 
denied them by music of “ congregational ” pitch. 

The individual instrumentalist is now, more than ever, a 
pianist, and the problem of the school orchestra (not to 
mention chamber music) is acute. Every encouragement 
should be given to the string-plaver ; and boys who are 
fond of music but incapable pianists should be urged to 
take up an orchestral instrument at the earliest possible 
moment. Some schools manage to keep a full military 
band in being ; but the technique of brass instruments in 
military band music is so exacting that such a band is an 
exceptional achievement; on the other hand, sufficient 
technique for participation in simple (or simplified) orches- 
tral music can be acquired fairly easily ; and the presence 
of brass and wood-wind in the school orchestra is a great 
gain in effect. 

Individual instrumental work should be supplemented 
by a short weekly class, unless the pupil is exceptionally 
slow. In any case class-work in the elements of musical 
notation and dictation is desirable at the outset. After the 
first year, those who wish to learn about music as well as 
to play an instrument may go on to classes in which music 
is played, explained, and discussed; and selected pupils 
may be initiated into the elements of counterpoint and 
harmony. In stimulating the individual a useful device is 
to post a list of pupils at the beginning of the term, and to 
enter against each name the title of any piece learnt as 
soon as it has been satisfactorily performed. 

Inter-House competitions in music possess, for the 
writer, only two features of any merit. They appeal to the 
competitive instinct, and are therefore fairly popular ; and 
they give certain boys, in the training of house choirs, 
useful opportunities of taking musical control. Such con- 
certed music as they produce must be simple, or it would 
be beyond the capacity of the trainers to handle; and far 
more time is usually spent on it than it deserves. The best 
part, musically, of these competitions is the individual 
performances of instrumentalists ; and if it be urged that 
competitions provide them with opportunities of playing 
before an audience, it may be answered that such oppor- 
tunities can be provided equally well, if not better (for the 
Strain of competition is absent), by informal concerts. 


In concluding this incomplete summary I would say that, 
my own experience having lain entirely among boys, I 
make no presumption to dogmatize for the gentler sex. 
Girls’ schools, I believe, tend increasingly to approximate 
in type to boys’ schools; but their problems and the 
solutions of them can never be quite the same. Finally, let 
me urge all who are interested in the musical activities of 
boys to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest two 
admirable essays published by the Oxford University Press : 
Dr. Thomas Wood's ‘‘ Music and Boyhood,” and the Rev. 
A. H. Peppin’s ‘‘ Public Schools and their Music.” These 
little books discuss fully and ably many points which in the 
present article have perforce been merely indicated, or 
entirely omitted. 


ADULT EDUCATION AT HampstTEAD.—-Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Institute, founded in 1909 by Dame Henrietta Barnett, 
still its honorary director, sends us a copy of its attractive 
programme for the forthcoming session. The idea of the Insti- 
tute is to provide ‘‘ a centre where persons of either sex, whatever 
their age, income, social standing, or opinions, can meet on 
equal ground and draw out their latent possibilities, obtaining 
knowledge and creating friendship.” The Institute, in a word, 
is an ideal centre of adult education. Set on a low hill amid 
open spaces, and far from the madding noises of the streets, it 
is yet easily accessible, thanks to the new network of communi- 
cations from almost any part of London. Its various activities 
cover a very wide field. On the more theoretical side we note 
literature, philosophy, science, modern languages, accountancy, 
and other commercial subjects, and, in the autumn term, a 
course of illustrated University Extension Lectures on ‘‘ Songs ” 
—a most welcome new departure. Qn the more practical side 
are arts and crafts, sketching, cookery, shorthand, and first- 
aid, together with schools of music (orchestral and choral), 
drama, opera, folk-dancing and eurhythmics. All, or any, of 
these things are offered, weekly or fortnightly, at little more 
than a nominal cost, the fees ranging from rs. to Ios. 6d. a term. 
Such a liberal programme will, it is hoped, meet nearly all needs ; 
if not, efforts will be made to supply any other serious demand. 
Especially would the Council welcome co-operation with the 
Workers’ Educational Association. There have been established 
in the Institute in addition a library and reading-room, a 
Students’ Union, and a very strong branch of the League of 
Nations Union, with a membership of more than 1000. Side 
by side with all this admirable adult education there is a 
flourishing secondary day school, recognized by the Board of 
Education, with more than 300 girls in the senior department, 
and 100 girls and boys in the junior; and quite apart from the 
school, there are special evening classes for children—notably, 
a play hour. The great success of the work in the past may be 
inferred from the fact that plans (by Sir Edwin Lutyens) are 
ready for an extension of the building which will be put in hand 
as soon as the £25,000 already subscribed has been raised to 
£36,000. Full particulars may be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Institute, Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W. 11. 

* a * 


BIBLICAL STUDY AND SCHOLARSHIP.—The Vacation Term 
for Biblical Study was held this vear at Cambridge, the main 
subject throughout being “ In the fullness of time God sent forth 
His Son.” An inaugural address was given by Sir Edwyn 
Hoskvns at Great St. Mary's Church, Dr. Oesterley, Prof. of 
Hebrew and Old Testament at King’s College, London, con- 
tributed a lecture upon ‘‘ The Present pcsition of Old Testament 
Criticism,” and a second upon “ The Samaritans,” which led 
up to the first course of the week, ‘‘ The World into which 
Christianity came,” by the Kev. Eric Graham. The second 
course was by Dr. J. K. Mozley upon “ The Incarnation in the 
light of Modern Philosophy.” In the second week the same 
twofold treatment of the subject was maintained in two courses, 
“ Judaism under the Persian Domination,” by Dr. L. E. Binns, 
and St. Luke’s Gospel, by Dr. Creed, Ely Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. There was also a single lecture on the Cambridge 
Platonists by the Regius Professor. The scheme is now in its 
twenty-fifth vear, and its success had been amply proved by 
the large numbers who attend, by the spirit of fellowship among 
the students, and above all by the eminence of the experts who 
place their great learning at the disposal of the committee. 
Those who teach and those who study the Bible for its own sake 
do indeed find here an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the results of modern Biblical Scholarship through instruction 
on academic lines, and on a Christian basis. 
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Reviews 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Europe in the Nineteenth Century (1789-1914). By Prof. 
A. J. Grant and Dr. H. TEMPERLEY. (ies. 6d. net. 


Longmans.) 

To attempt to write, within the limits of five or six 
hundred pages, the history of E urope during the last 
century and a half, ending at 1914, is to attempt a great 
feat of selection and compression. It is also to attempt 
a feat of impartiality and detachment with reference to 
movements and events which stirred the passions of plenty 
of people who are still alive to tell the tale. We will say at 
once that in our judgment the authors of this work have 
scored a great success. They have written a book which 
will prove valuable, not only to the college student, but 
also to the mature observer of European politics. The 
present reviewer's clear political memory stretches back 
over about forty-five years, and the common talk of his 
elders when he was young takes him back over a further 
period just as long. For him and for his like this clear 
and readable narrative helps to filk in the picture, to put 
things in their places, and to establish connexions which 
only the course of time could reveal. 

The book talls into five parts. Part I describes the 
Revolution, and shows how it spread over Europe, and 
what Napoleon retained and what he rejected of that vast 
spiritual and national upheaval. In Part II we have the 
struggle between the opposing principles of international 
and strong national government, and the triumph of the 
latter. Part III opens with revolutionary 1848, describes 
the “ tragic blunder ” of the Crimean War, and ends with 
the revival of France. Part IV deals with the dark prob- 
lems of the Balkans during the ten years following 1876, 
with colonial development throughout the century, and 
with the story of the formation of the great systems of 
European alliance, ending with the final plunge of 1914 
In Part V we take leave of the chronological order and are 
given, with some necessary repetitions, a most interesting 
treatment of the main currents of European movement— 
the growth of nationality, the development of parliaments, 
and representative governments, war and militarism, and 
efforts for peace and unity. 

And these final topics remind us that the only bias to 
which the authors of this book confess is a bias against war 
and all its attendant evils. They eschew the details of 
military history, and prefer to use their restricted space in 
showing how one war after another might possibly have 
been averted had such a means of consultation as the 
League of Nations been in existence. Such bias, if it be 
properly so called, must surely be welcomed, even in the 
case of impartial and responsible historians. At other 
points their candour may get them into hot water with 
some folk, as, for example, in their estimate of Disraeli’s 
doings in the 1870's. But that they have produced a most 
useful summary of the march of European events from the 
French Revolution to the Great War, and of the meaning 
and connexion of these events, we deem past a doubt. 


THE RECORD OF A MAN OF SCIENCE 


Collected Papers of Sir James Dewar, Fellow of Peterhouse 
and Jacksonian, Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge, 1875-1923, Fullerian 
Professor of Chemistry in the Roval Institution of Great 
Britain, 1877-1923. Edited by Lady Dewar, with the 
Assistance of J. D. H. Dickson, H. M. Ross, and Dr. 
E. C. S. Dickson. With Two Supplementary Papers 
not Heretofore Published, and an Appendix and In- 
dexes. 2 Vols. (84s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Sir James Dewar died in his eighty-first year on March 

27, 1923, and till within a week of his death had been 

working in his laboratory at the Royal Institution. As a 

monument to the life-long work of a master of physical 

and chemical science these two imposing volumes have 


been prepared by Lady Dewar and her able assistants. 
Even in the amount of material published the volumes 
are impressive ; but when we find that the long series of 
spectroscopic researches in which he was associated with 
Prof. G. D. Liveing are referred to only by title, we are 
left in a state of amazement at the energy and versatil:tv 
of the virile Scot. The “ Collected Papers on Spectroscopy ” 
by Liveing and Dewar were published in a single volume 
in 1915. In the table of contents we find 257 titles oi 
scientific papers published either under his own name or 
jointly with other investigators. The papers are arranged 
chronologically and the last two contain hitherto unpub 
lished material; one describes some experiments in 
calorimetry with liquefied gases below their boiling points, 
and the other gives the results of determinations of specific 
heats of inorganic and organic compounds. In the Appendix 
are printed eight papers which have reference to Sir 
James Dewar's work, although they do not bear his name. 
One of the most interesting of these is the Friday evening 
discourse delivered at the Royal Institution in 1896 by 
Prof. J. A. Fleming, containing a summary of joint 
researches on electric and magnetic properties at low 
temperatures. 

The earlier papers from the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh are concerned with organic chemistry, 
the first paper containing a description of a simple 
mechanical device for representing the structure of the 
non-saturated hydrocarbons in accordance with Dr. 
Crum Brown’s graphic notation. In 1873 a new subject— 
the physiological action of light—is investigated in 
collaboration with J. G. M’Kendrick, and it is shown that 
the action of light on the retina is to bring about at 
appreciable alteration in the electromotive force of the 
retina and nerve. In the following year we find a pre- 
liminary note in collaboration with P. G. Tait on a new 
method of obtaining very perfect vacua by emploving the 
remarkable power of absorption of coconut charcoal for 
gases, a method which was to reach its full development 
when liquid air became available. After a period devoted 
to spectroscopic research we find the problems connected 
with the liquefaction of gases becoming more and more 
prominent, for it was just after his appointment as 
Fulerian Professor in the Royal Institution in 1877 that 
news was received of the liquefaction of oxygen by Caillete: 
and Pictet, and Dewar at once attacked the question cf 
obtaining liquefied gases in bulk with a view to studving 
their physical properties. The resulting liquids can be 
stored in the vacuum flasks which he devised. Liquid 
oxygen was shown in the Royal Institution in 18384, ani 
in 1898 Dewar for the first time obtained liquid hydroger 
in static form. In the last years of his life Dewar tume< 
to the problem of the soap film, and the beautiful plate 
which forms the frontispiece of Volume II shows the 
eitect of air vortices on plane soap films. In Volume I is 
a striking photograph of Dewar in his laboratory. “' As 
an experimentalist Dewar stood alone; there has never 
been a greater, probably none so great.” 


THE NEW MENANDER 


Selections from Menander. Edited by W. G. WADDELL. 
(7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 
‘Ogo Xaplev €or’ KvOewr0g, Gtav ğvðpwnros A 
(How comely a thing is man, when he remembers his 
humanity.) 

The publication of this book marks the culmination of 3 
series of events ranging from the first discovery of the 
“ new ’’ Menander in the dry sands of Egypt to the placing 
of an annotated text in the hands of the modern schoolboy. 
Few schoolboys, mavbe, will appreciate that quality of 
Menander which is so well illustrated by his own fragmen: 
heading this notice. But the momentous fact is just this 
—that schoolboys now have the opportunity of readiag 
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Menander, and the effects of that opportunity will extend 
far beyond school-life. We remember what R. L. Stevenson 
wrote in his ‘‘ Ebb Tide ” about the classics: ‘‘ For it is 
the destiny of these grave, restrained and classical writers, 
with whom we make an enforced acquaintance at school, 
’ to sink into the blood and become native in the mind, so 
that a phrase of Virgil speaks, not so much of Mantua and 
Augustus, as of English places and the student’s own irre- 
= vocable youth.” 

Scholars have, of course, known Menander for many 
years. But this is the first English edition of selections 
for schools, and as such deserves a very warm welcome. It 
combines both the “ old ”? and the “‘ new ”? Menander which 
we owe to the discovery of the great Cairo Codex at Aphro- 
ditopolis—appropriate scene for the discovery of the 
= writings of one who made the intrigues of love so much his 
theme as Menander did. This discovery in our own time 
has more than doubled our knowledge of Menander, and 
this edition will help our knowledge to percolate through 
- tothe younger generation. There is an introduction dealing 
with the life and times of Menander, his art in relation to 
his predecessors and successors, and the structure and metre 
of his plays. The text of the selections has, of course, as 
` its backbone three long scenes from the ’Emtteérovrec, but 
even the comparatively short quotations from the other 
plays are made to live by the excellent commentary and 
exposition with which they are accompanied. This gives 
© the notes a very special value, in fact, it is the notes that 
- are the real feature of this edition, for they make plain 
and intelligible at a glance many a point that might puzzłe 
more than schoolboys. Mention should also be made of 
the excellent illustrations of the typical actors’ masks of 
comedy and of fragments of papyrus, which the schoolboy 
may contrast with what Mr. Waddell has here given 
him to read. 


OLD AND NEW ASTRONOMY 


(1) Astronomy: A Revision of Young’s Manual of 
Astronomy. Vol. I. The Solar System; Vol. II. Astro- 
bhysics and Stellar Astronomy. By DR. H. N. RuSSELL, 
R. S. Ducan, and J. Q. STEWART (10s. 6d. net. each 
vol. Ginn & Co.) 

(2) Modern Astronomy : its Rise and Progress. 
MACPHERSON. (6s. net. 
1926.) 

(3) Stars and Atoms. By Prof. A. S. EDDINGTON. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

During the last few years many books on astronomy 
have been published, varying in style from mere hack 
work to highly specialized treatises. Of those types which 
are worthy of attention, the above three works are excel- 
lent examples, differing both in style and in purpose, but 
each fulfilling its own object with marked success. 


(1) The first is a text-book, for teachers of astronomy 
or for serious students who are not content with mere 
popular essays. It is undoubtedly the finest general text- 
book in the English language, and should be invaluable 
to first-year college students, as well as to school teachers 
and private students. Although the whole range of 
astronomy is covered with astonishing completeness of 
detail, including recent developments, the only preliminary 
knowledge required is very elementary mathematics and 
physics. The style, in spite of this handicap, is perfectly 
-clear and concise. The usual plan is adopted of printing 
in small type paragraphs which may be omitted in an 
elementary course, and exercises are given at the end of 
most of the chapters ; useful references to other books or 
original papers are also frequently given. Although 
nominally a revision of Young's “ Manual,” the extensive 
alterations and additions have doubled its size and rendered 
it practically a new work. 

(2) Macpherson’s is a more elementary little book for 
the general reader. The title is, unfortunately, rather 
misleading ; historical as well as modern astronomy is 


By H. 
Oxford University Press, 


(7s. 6d. 


described, and many modern developments are not dealt 
with. Half the book is devoted to the solar system, the 
remainder being concerned with stellar astronomy and 
cosmogony. It is well written, accurate, and entirely 
non-mathematical, and will be appreciated by those who 
require something lighter than a text-book. 

(3) Prof. Eddington succeeds, as perhaps no one else 
could, in rendering both clear and interesting to the 
uninitiated such abstruse subjects as the internal con- 
stitutions of stars and their relation to atomic structure, 
radiation pressure, &c—subjects in which the author is 
a foremost authority. Although non-mathematical, this 
most entertaining book requires some concentration of 
thought ; but the effort is well repaid by the intellectual 
treat afforded in grasping the fundamentals of a most 
important modern aspect of astronomy. The book is in the 
form of three lectures on allied subjects ; popular, or even 
humorous in stvle, but without the slightest loss of that 
scientific precision for which the author is famous. 


A CAMBRIDGE CELEBRITY 


Memoirs of Henry Arthur Morgan, Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, 1885-1912. By His Daughter Iris L. 
OSBORNE MorRGAN. (Iros. 6d. net. Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Dr. Morgan—familiarly called ‘‘ Black Morgan,” to 
distinguish him from his namesake “ Red Morgan,” 
the Dean of Jesus—was never perhaps very widely 
known outside his own university. But he was a great 
figure for many years in Cambridge, and was one of the 
first of those college tutors of the second half of the 
nineteenth century who gave a new importance to the 
smaller colleges. Strong testimony is borne to his fine 
character and influence by Dr. Foakes-Jackson and Dr. 
Charles Whibley, whose “ appreciations ” stand at the 
beginning of his memoirs. His daughter, Miss Iris Osborne 
Morgan, has shown herself a most judicious biographer. 
Personal and family details are furnished, but with 
admirable brevity. His eldest brother, Osborne Morgan, 
was one of the founders of university education in Wales 
and leader of the Welsh party in the House of Commons. 
H. A. Morgan himself took an interest in higher education 
in Wales; he felt that the clever boy in a humble Welsh 
home had not the same chance as a boy similarly placed 
in England or Scotland, and he was instrumental along 
with his brother in altering that unfair state of things. 
But Miss Morgan has expressly set herself to secure another 
of her father's titles to fame, which without the assistance 
of a recording scribe would not have survived his own 
generation. He was a great raconteur, and the outstanding 
feature of this book is its delightful collection of academic 
stories. Leslie Stephen, Henry Fawcett, Mr. Harold Cox, 
Dr. Corrie (Master of Jesus before Dr. Morgan) are among 
the men commemorated. It would have been a thousand 


' pities if these stories, witty but kindly, with their inimitable 


combination-room flavour, had perished for lack of a 
sacred bard. 


YOUNG GERMANY.—The German Youth Movement seeks to 
explain itself to the city and to the world. A Young Germany 
Exhibition is at present being held in Berlin (August 12 to 
September 25). This represents family and association life, games 
and physical exercises, professional work and leisure pursuits, 
holiday excursions and club huts. It is not merely a fair or 
advertising show, but is intended to give a survey of the whole 
social, cultural and physical situation of the younger generation. 
Every day there will be a special programme with visits from 
local groups and performances by them, thus adding to material 
exhibits the life of lectures, gymnastic diplavs, film shows, 
folk dances, plavs and songs. The Prussian minister of finance 
has put at the disposition of the national committee of German 
young people’s societies Schloss Bellevue and part of the adjacent 
park. This isin the Thiergarten and accessible by rail at 
Bahnhof Bellevue, or by tram and omnibus via “‘ Grosse Stern.” 
Further particulars may be had from the information office. 
Unterkunftsamt, Ausstellung ‘‘ Das junge Deutschland,” Berlin, 
N.W. 52, Schloss Bellevue. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


The Quality of the Educational Process in the United States and 
in Europe. By W.S. Learned. (New York: The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.) 

The European reader of Dr. Learned’s masterly report can 
scarcely help feeling somewhat flattered. He tells his country- 
men that their ideals exhaust themselves in brick, mortar and 
equipment of school buildings; that the cult of the average 
determines the quality of American education; that the atten- 
tion which the European has lavished upon his most gifted pupils 
is in America largely focused at the other end in endeavouring 
to bestow the blessings of the average on the feeble-minded ; 
and that the instalment plan in American universities, with a 
corresponding accumulation of ‘‘ credits ” is, compared with 
our final examinations, like proving fitness to run a two-mile 
race by running half-a-mile each year for four vears and then 
adding up the results. Of course there is something to be said 
on the other side, but Dr. Learned has preferred firm and un- 
Sparing criticism. 

New York at School : a Description of the Activities and Administra- 
tion of the Public Schools of the City of New York. JOSEPHINE 
CHASE, in Collaboration with the School Authorities. ($1.50. 
Public Education Association of New York.) 

The leading characteristics of this book are, first, that it is 
expository rather than critical; secondly, that it is popular 
rather than technical, and, thirdly, that it covers the ground 
with remarkable completeness. The American citizen, and in 
particular the New Yorker who desires an intelligent acquain- 
tance with the vast educational organization of the American 
capital, will find here what he wants. And the British educator 
who would make a comparative study, say of New York and 
London or Liverpool, will also find what he wants. The writer 
has carefully consulted the relevant authorities, and has pro- 
duced a most useful and readable account of every aspect of 
school education in New York. 

L'Enseignement en France. By Prof. C. RICHARD. 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. London : 
Year Book Press.) 

The Inglis Lecture, 1927. Do Americans Really Value Education ? 
By A. FLEXNER. (48. 6d. net. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 


(5s. net. 
Deane: The 


Guidance of Childhood and Youth: Readings in Child Study 
Compiled by Child Study Association of America. Edited by 
B. C. GRUENBERG. (6s. 6d. net. New York : Macmillan.) 

A useful book for busy parents and others who want to know 
something of modern thoughton the subject of Child Study. The 
extracts are carefully chosen from a vanety of authors—mainly 
but not exclusively American—and classified under the four 
main heads of Impulses and Activities, The Social Environment, 
Organic Foundations, and Individual Variations. The book is 
up to date, and is well indexed. 

The Mind and its Mechanism, with special reference to Ideo- 
Motor Action, Hypnosis, Habit and Instinct, and the 
Lamarckian Theory of Evolution. By P. BousFIELD and 
W. R. BousFiELp. (gs. net. Kegan Paul.) 

A readable essay in the field of psychophysics. 
the great importance of meaning in relation to the responses 
made by living organisms to sensorv stimuli, the authors find 
it necessary to postulate a psychic structure, intermediate 
between mind and brain, which integrates sensations and records 
experience. The substance of this structure, to which they give 
the name psychoplasm, is regarded as a constituent of every 
living cell, including the germ plasm. They applv this hypothesis 
to various psychological problems, and finally to the Lamarckian 
theory of evolution. On this topic there is a very interesting 
and well-informed chapter in which the authors refer to the 
most important modern work in support of the inheritance of 
acquired traits, including McDougall’s recent experiment with 
rats, and put forward the suggestion that it may be by means of 
the psychoplasm that this transference takes place. 
Psychology : Its Methods and Principles. By F. A. C. PERRIN 

and D. B. KLEIN. (8s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Psychological Education: A Presentation of the Principles and 
Applications of Educational Psychology. By Prof. J. V. 
BREITWIESER. (7s. 6d. New York and London: Knopf.) 

Still they come. Library shelves begin to creak under the 
weight of elementary text-books of pyschology, and the only 
justification of a new one is that it shall possess really distinctive 


Realizing © 


features. The volume by Messrs Perrin and Klein, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, answers to this description. It is written ina 
rigidly scientific spirit, and, without allving itself with the 
extreme ‘‘ behaviourists,’’ it consistently regards psychology as 
“ the science of adaptive behaviour.” One misses the familhar 
rubrics at the heads of chapters, and gets in their place the 
biological and psychological foundations of behaviour, the 
motivation of behaviour, learning behaviour, and intelligent 
behaviour. One of the best features of the book is the accounts 
it gives of classical experiments on behaviour. Though not 
written expressly for students of education, the book contains 
much that is of direct pedagogic interest. On its own lines itisa 
thorough and useful piece of work. Dr. Breitwieser, of Cah- 
fornia University, also views psychology as the science of 
behaviour, and stresses also the modern tendency to objective 
methods of inquiry. His book is, however, directly addressed 
to teachers. It appears to be rather a collection of lecture- 
notes than a student’s text-book. As such it will be useful to 
training-college lecturers, and to students who have already 
acquired a general knowledge of psychology. 


Directing Mental Energy. By Dr. F. AVELING. 
University of London Press.) 

In his classical chapter on habit, William James set tae 
example of turning aside from the descriptive and explanatory 
to the hortatory mode of psychologizing, and for this he was 
blamed by some teachers, but thanked by all preachers. Since 
his time, responsible psychologists have more freely claimed 
the right to give advice and counsel; indeed they have almost 
been compelled to do so, or else leave the field to the pretentious 
charlatan. Dr. Aveling's book is a good example of what we 
mean, and it is all the better because he recognizes so clearly 
the limitations of his science. The “ art of living ”’ is a vast 
problem, and the psychologist who strays recklessly into the 
fields of ethics and metaphvsics, as some psychologists do, may 
play sad havoc. Dr. Aveling is far too clear-headed to make 
this mistake. He addresses himself to the single issue : economirs 
in the expenditure of physical and mental energy. Memory 
wastage, emotional wastage, will wastage—these are amonZz 
the themes that he handles, sensibly as well as scientifically. 
Of course we all know well enough that it is foolish to use our- 
selves up emotionally and otherwise ; yet it is a distinct gain 
to hear what science has to say about the disease and tie 
remedies. We commend the book as an excellent example of 
psychology applied to the art of living within our physical and 
mental means. To teachers in particular it should prove both 
interesting and valuable. 


(Ss. 6d. net. 


Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. 
(8s. od. net. Ginn.) 

The author declares that during the last ten years the founda- 
tions for the teaching and learning of the elementary school 
subjects have changed from experience and opinion to expen- 
ment and science, and he essays in this book to give an intro- 
duction to the scientific studies which have supplied these new 
foundations. The movement which the book conscientiously ard 
faithfully represents has gone much further in America than in 
slower and more conservative England. Most English teachers 
would probably assess the book after the manner of the grest 
Abraham Lincoln—for those who like this sort of thing, this is 
the sort of thing they will like. The book serves a useful purpose 
aS a summary of what has so far been attempted and achieved 
in scientific pedagogy. 


By H. B. REED. 


The Mind and its Workings. By C. E. M. Joan. 

A BC of Jung’s Psychology. By JOAN CORRIE. 
Kegan Paul.) 

The Psychology of Childhood: Normal and Abnormal. By 
Dr. Mary SCHARLEIB. (6s. net. Constable.) 

I Want to be Happy: the Essential Truths of Sympathetic Psy 
chology, Clearly and Simply Treated. By W. PLATT. (3s. 0d. 
net. Methuen.) ; 

The Mental and Physical Welfare of the Child. By Dr. C. W. 
KIMMINS. (6s. net. Partridge.) 

The Phenomenology of Acts of Choice: An Analysis of Votitional 
Consciousness. By Honoria M. WELLS. (ios. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

An Experimental Study of the Mental Processes Involved i:n 
Judgment: Thesis Approved for the Degree of Doctor or 
Philosophy in the University of London. By Dr. B. P. 
STEVANOVIC. (10s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 


(6d. Benni 
(38. Od. net. 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


The Modern Readers’ Series. Barchester Towers. By A. TROLLOPE. 
(5s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

This edition of ‘‘ Barchester Towers ” is like an old friend in 
anew garment. Perhaps the best way of judging a new edition 
of a familiar book is to read out of it some of one’s favourite 
scenes. This test we have applied, and with most satisfactory 
results. Binding, paper, and print conspire to make the book 
pleasant to handle and to use, and the short but pointed intro- 
duction serves its purpose admirably. It is to be hoped that the 
publishers will find encouragement to add other volumes of 
Trollope to the ‘‘ Modern Readers’ Series.” 


(1) The Adventures of Deerslayer. Adapted from J. FENIMORE 
CooPER’s ‘‘ Deerslayer,” By MARGARET N. HAIGHT. 
(1s. 9d. Harrap.) 

{2) Old Celtic Tales. Retold by E. N. WitmMot-BuxTon. (1s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

(3) Tales from Dickens. Selected by J. W. McSPaDDEN. (Is. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

The first two of these books will no doubt have a well-deserved 
popularity among young readers. In the first the elimination of 
much description and moralizing has done nothing to impair 
the interest of the story. The delightful stories in the second are 
drawn from the Mabinogian, the Romance of Charlemagne, and 
other similar sources. ‘The contents of the third cannot receive 
the same degree of commendation. The works of Dickens are 
available in many cheap editions and these abridgments neither 
do him justice nor seem likely to develop an appreciation of 
him in the reader. 
Companionable Books. Series I. 

net. Chatto & Windus.) 

The appearance of this book should be reassuring to those 
who fear that broadcasting will merely create a desire to be 
persistently entertained and will fail to encourage the develop- 
ment of interests requiring some expenditure of effort on the part 
of the listener. The “ Talks’’ which it embodies were given in 
November and December last and are presented in book form 
as a consequence of many requests which have been received by 
the writer. It is enough to say that the charm of Prof. Gordon’s 
talks has survived the transition from speech to print, and that 
the book itself might well be added to the list of those which 
he considers to deserve the title of ‘‘ companionable.” 


School Certificate Composition: containing the Essentials of 
English Composition. By A. E. Roperts. (18. 6d. Russell.) 
This collection of exercises is arranged for the use of those 
pupils in central schools and senior classes who may be preparing 
tor a First School Examination. The author has chosen to pro- 
ceed from the whole composition to the paragraph, from the 
paragraph to the sentence and from the sentence to the word. 
He regards progress in the reverse direction as fundamentally 
unsound. This view is intriguing if not convincing, but it has 
the curious result of causing the book to open with an exercise 
in narration and end with one on punctuation. 


(1) Poets of the Romantic Revival. By G. H. Crump. (2) The 
Diary of Mr. Pepys. Abridged and Edited by H. A. TREBLE. 
(2s. 6d. each. Harrap.) 

Mr. Crump (1) has made a selection from the poetry of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats, without notes 
but with brief introductions and interspersed remarks. Whether 
this new method of treatment is more stimulating than the 
annotation which it has superseded experience alone can deter- 
mine. (2) Gives a sufficiently copious selection from the famous 
diary. 

English Studies : Reading, Speaking, Writing for Junior Forms. 
By W. J.GLover. (Book I, od. paper; 11d. cloth. Book II, 
10d. paper; 1s. cloth. Cassell.) 


By Prof. G. GorpDoNn. (2s. 6d. 


Macaulay. Essay on Milton. Edited by A. S. CoLLins. (2s. 
University Tutorial Press.) 
The Persistent Heritage: a Novel. By E. Tatt-Reip. (7s. 6d. 


net. Heffer.) 

A New Course in English Composition. By E. J. KENNY. (2s. 6d. 
University o! London Press.) 
Chico : The Story of a Homing Pigeon. 

(1s. 3d. Harrap.) 
The Port of London. By A. G. LINNEY. 
Round the Wonderful World. Part Il. 
By G. E. Mitton. (1s. Nelson.) 
Ships and Seafaring. (10d. Nelson.) 
The Farm. By F. Meapow. (rod. Nelson.) 
Binkie, and Other True Tales of Fur and Feather. 
BaYNE. (10d. Nelson.) 


By Lucy M. BLANCHARD. 


(1s. Nelson.) 
From Suez to Singapore. 


By MARIE 


Travelling Companions: Taken from the Novel entitled The 
Old Curiosity Shop. By C. DicKENs. (1s. Nelson.) 

The Rioters: Taken from the Novel entitled Shirley. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. (18. Nelson.) 

The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian: Concerning the 
Kingdoms and Marvels of the Fast. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Prof. G. B. Parks. (5s. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Whimsical Stories to Tell. 
Harrap.) 

Charles Lamb. Essays of Elia. Edited by E. S. OLSZEWSKA. 
First Series. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Fire and Darkness : Taken from the Novel entitled The Last Days 
of Pompei. By Lord Lytton. (1s. Nelson.) 

Tales from the Chroniclers : From Bede to Froissart. 
A. STAMP. (10d. Nelson.) 

Boys and Girls of Fiction. Second Series. Oliver Twist. 
Evre. (1s. od. Nelson.) 

The Fairv Book. Part ll. 

Selected and Rendered Anew. 

Nelson.) 

First Stories : Grecian Gods and Heroes. 

Edited by J. L. GuNN. (18. 6d. Nelson.) 

Thinking about English: Outlines of Grammar Applied to the 
Studv of Composition. Compiled by Dr. R. WILson. (2s. 6d. 
Nelson.) 


By 


By HELEN WILLIAMS. (3s. 6d. net. 


Edited by 
Jane 


The Best Popular Fairy Stories 
By Mrs. CRAIK. (Is. 3d. 


The Collected and 


A Journal of the Plague Year. By DanieL DEFOE. Edited by 
J.C. DENT. (1s. gd. Nelson.) 
The Clarendon Readers in Literature and Science. Edited by 


J. C. SmitH. Book II. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 
The Age Revealed: The Eighteenth Century Essay. Edited by 
C. JAMES. (18. gd. Nelson.) 


The Socrates Booklets. XI. Wordsworth. “ Lyrical Ballads, with 
a Few Other Poems.” Edited by H. M. MARGOLIOUTH. NII. 
Via Lyrica: an Anthology mainly of Lyrical Poems. Edited 
by J. W. TURNER. (18. each paper, 1s. 3d. each cloth. Black.) 

Via Lyrica is a catholic selection planned for a year’s intensive 
study, and including, ‘‘ The Needy Knife-grinder,’”’ and “ The 
Latest Decalogue ” in addition to more orthodox classics. The 
arrangement of the searching and suggestive questions in 
groups, according to their purpose and their dithculty, adds very 
materially to the usefulness of this series for teacher or inde- 
pendent: student. 

The Winds: a Poem. 
Heffer.) 

Only a Shelley could make a drama with mountains, winds, 
and clouds for its personae quite convincing; but Miss Keown 
shows a feeling for nature and for the sounds and associations 
of poetic speech. 

Tennyson : Gareth and Lynette : The Passing of Arthur. 
by A. S. CoLLINS. (2s. University Tutorial Press.) 

The Shoemaker’s Holiday : a Comedy. By T. DEKKER. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. J. HALLIDay. (2s. Od. 
Macmillan.) 

Longer Narrative Poems (Nineteenth Century). Edited by G. G. 
Loane. Second Series. (1s. 9d. Macmillan.) 

The Life and Death of King John (The New Readers’ Shakespeare). 
Edited by G. B. Harrison and F. H. PRITCHARD. (is. 
Harrap.) 

The Comedies of William Congreve. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by J. W. KrutTcH. (5s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. By W. BLAKE. Reproduced 
in Facsimile from an Original Copy of the Work Printed and 
Illuminated by the Author between the Years 1825-1827, 


By ANNA G. Keown. (2s. 6d. net. 


Edited 


and now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. With a 
Note by M. PLowMAN. (21s. net. Dent.) 
The Matriculation Shakespeare. Merchant of Venice. Edited ty 


S. E. CoGGIN. 

Leopardi and Wordsworth : 
Academy, 1927. By G. L. BICKERSTETH. 
University Press.) 

A Book of Little Plavs. By ENID BLYTON. (10d. Nelson.) 

Story Poems from William Morris. Edited by A. J. J. RATCLIFF. 
(1s. gd. Nelson.) 

Pattern Poetry. Part I—A. A Book of Poems of Incident and 
Narration. Arranged by R. WILson. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Old Testament Drama: or Dramatic Readings from Hebrew 
Literature. Selected and Edited by M. W. Tuomas. (18. gd. 
Nelson.) 


(1s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
Annual Italian Lecture of the British 
(2s. net. Oxford 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) The World. By J. Murray. (1s. gd. Bell.) 

(2) Geography : the Scientific Study of Human Settlement. 
Ill. Africa and Australasia. By R. E. PARRY. 
Pitman. 

(3) North America. 
Press.) 

(1) In the limited space of 185 pages, the writer has managed 
to include a great deal of information without unduly crowding 
the text with place names. The continents are described with 
special reference to (a) climate and vegetation; (b) industry 
and commerce. The book is suitable for junior forms in secondary 
schools. (2) In Book III of this series, Africa and Australasia 
are dealt with regionally ; the details of physical geography 
which are necessary in order to appreciate the human geography 
are dealt with as they occur. Pictures, maps, and diagrams 
illustrate the text and at the end of each chapter, exercises are 
given for purposes of revision. (3) The physical, political, and 
economic conditions of North America are described and due 
emphasis is laid on the historical and human side of the subject. 
The author’s aim is to reduce memory work to a minimum by 
eliminating non-essentials and by tracing facts back to causes. 
In this he has been very successful and he has made the work 
more attractive by a large number of good picture illustrations. 


Commercial Raw Materials: the Origin, Preparation, and Uses 
of the Important Raw Materials of Commerce. By C. R. 
TOOTHAKER. Revised Edition. (8s. 6d. net. Guinn.) 


Book 
(3s. 6d. 


By C. MATHESON. (3s. 6d. Clarendon 


As curator of the Commercial Museum at Philadelphia, the. 


writer of this book has had charge for twenty-five vears of one 
of the most complete collections of economic substances in the 
world. He here presents some of the most important facts in 
regard to the identity of products, localities of production, 
methods of preparation and uses of the chief raw materials of 
commerce. The descriptions are full of trustworthy information 
and the statements are set out clearly and concisely. The 
illustrations have been well chosen, but the world maps do not 


show the various distributions in sufficient detail ; in using the 
text the student would be well advised to provide himself with 
a good economic atlas. 


(1) The Brooklet's Story: a New Edition of Brooks and Brack 


Basins. By A. E. FRYE. (38. 6d. Ginn.) 
(2) Our Island Home. By Dr. D.C. T. MEKIE. (28. 6d. Oliver 
& Boyd.) 


(3) Strange Corners of the World. By J. E. WETHERELL. 
I and II. (1s. each. Nelson.) 

It is pleasing to find so many experts in geography now writing 
excellent books for very young pupils in the form of stories, 
narratives, and easy descriptions ; the three books named above 
not only fall within this category but they are also well printed 
and satisfactorily illustrated. (1) “ The Brooklet’s Story” 
contains a series of charming lessons in dialogue which wih 
certainly inspire beginners with wonder and imagination. 
(2) For children a little older, ‘‘ Our Island Home "’ is just the 
book from which they will learn a great deal about our country 
in a pleasant way. (3) The two parts of '‘ Strange Corners of 
the World ” provide a course of reading lessons for a little more 
advanced stage. The lessons are headed with attractive titles 
such as: The Forbidden Land, The Highest Mountain in the 
World, A Land of Frost and Fire, Where Cannibals Dwell, 
and The Greatest of Barrier Reefs. 


Parts 


The Human Geographies. Book III. The British Isles. (Scottish 
Edition.) By J. IarRGRIEVE and E. Young. (Is. gd. 
Philip.) 


The Economic Resources of the Empire: A Series of Lectures 
Delivered at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Edited by T. Worswick. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

Macmillan's Geographical Exercise Books. The Southern Con- 
tinents. With Questions by B. C. WaLLis. (1s. Macmillan. 

Geography Through Map Reading. No.4. Africa. (1s.) No. 5. 
Asia. (1s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 


MATHEMATICS 


Test Papers in Algebra: for the Use of Candidates Preparing 
for School Certificate, Matriculation and Similar Examin- 
ations. Bv A. E. DoNKIN. With Points Essential to Answers. 
(3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

This volume contains 100 papers of seven questions each. 
The range covered extends as far as the progressions and the 
remainder theorem. A question in the first paper apparently 
asks for a proof that vz is irrational, but for the most part the 
questions require a reasonable amount of formal manipulation 
and knowledge of bookwork and no more. At the end of the 
volume there are some useful hints to solutions. 


The Elements of the Calculus. By Prof. W. P. MILNE and G. J. 
B. WEstcoTT. (3s. Bell.) 

The number of introductions to the calculus is becoming 
unnecessarily large. This volume is distinguished from many 
others by omitting applications to physics so that the student 
may not be puzzled by meeting with two difficulties at once. 
Its methods are based upon “ pictures and plausibility,” and 
the requisite manipulative processes as far as those concerned 
with trigonometrical and exponential functions are rapidly intro- 
duced. The number of examples in the text is not great, but 
one of the best features of the book is an excellent collection of 
revision examples at the end. 


Junior Test Papers in Geometry: for the Use of Pupils Pre- 
paring for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford 
and Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors and Similar 
Examinations in the Junior Grade. By W. E. Paterson. 
(1s. 3d. Pitman.) 

A useful collection of papers for the purpose indicated. 


Elementary Mathematics: a Combined Course in Arithmetic, 
Algebra and Geometry for Junior Forms. By A. M. BozMan, 
A. E. DENMARK and E. M. TRIcKEY. With Answers. (2s. 6d. 
University of London Press.) 

The authors of this book are teachers at Streatham and have 
had specially in view the requirements of the junior forms of a 
school run on a modified Dalton plan. Consequently the explan- 
ations and illustrative examples are unusually detailed. The 
algebra chapters begin with simple equations and continue 
through the handling of formulae and graphs to quadratic 
equations. The examples are mostly straightforward and dull, 


but the ground covered is a self-contained area. The geometry 
and arithmetic sections are less well-planned, but the use o! 
ratio methods in solving arithmetical questions of many kinds 
is well illustrated and is of sound educational ¥alue. 


Mental Arithmetic Tests. (6d. Bell.) 

Rapid Arithmetic Calculations : Mechanical Practice and Mentai 
Tests for Individual Work and Class Tuition. Parts 1 and :. 
(With Answers, paper, 6d. Without Answers, paper, 4d. : 
cloth, 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

Experimental and Practical Mensuration. By J. T. SLATFR. 
(Teacher’s Book 1. 1s. 6d. net. Pupil's Book 1, ts. 24. 
Teacher’s Book 2, 2s. net. Pupil’s Book 2, 1s.6d. Teachers 
Book 3, 3s. Pupils Book 3, 2s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Junior Arithmetic: Being an Adaptation of “ The Tutoria 
Arithmetic '’ Suitable for Junior Classes. By R. H. Core 
Fifth Edition. (4s. With “Answers, 4s. Od. University 
Tutorial Press.) 


NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCE, LOCARNO.—The 
fourth international conference of the New Educational Fellow- 
ship, which was held at Locarno from August 3-15, attracted 
nearly 1,200 people from forty-three countries. The Germar 
party was the strongest numerically, with Great Britain and the 
United States next in order. The general theme of the conference 
was ‘‘ The True Meaning of Freedom in Education.” A great 
deal of time was devoted to the subjects of teacher training an` 
parent instruction, and asa result the Fellowship hopes to initiate 
shortly some constructive work along these lines. The next 
conference will be held in Denmark in 1929, when the subjects 
for study will be * Individual problems of the child ” and “ The 
Curriculum.” In connexion with the latter theme, specia! 
attention will be paid to the matter of external examination: 
with a view to their re-organization. The municipality oi 
Locarno proved most thoughtful and considerate hosts, facil- 
tating the work of the conference in every way, and providing 
much entertainment in the way of concerts, excursions, and sò 
on. In particular, the Mayor, Signor G. Battista Rusca, is to 
be thanked for his kindly and sustained interest, so greatly 
appreciated by all who took part in the proceedings. 
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English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century. By Dr. 
G. P. Goocu. Second Edition, with Supplementary Notes 
and Appendices by Prof. H. J. LAsSkr. (10s. 6d. net. Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 

Dr. Gooch shares with Lord Bryce the distinction of having 
achieved fame with a prize essay. Although this study of the 
democratic ideas of the Puritan Revolution is not marked by 
the splendour of style so conspicuous in the dissertation on the 
Holy Roman Empire, it is hardly inferior to it in either the 
interest of its subject or the solidity of learning with which the 
subject is treated. Nearly thirty years have elapsed since the 
first edition was issued, and for over twenty it has been out of 
print and difficult to procure. Hence this revised edition is very 
welcome. Dr. Gooch has made a few verbal corrections; but 
the task of bringing the information and the references up to 
date has been entrusted to Prof. H. J. Laski. 


The Seven Ages of Venice: A Romantic Rendering of Venetian 
History. By C. M. SMITH. (10s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The style and contents of this book are very well indicated 
on the title-page. It is “a romantic rendering of Venetian 
history,” the successive epochs of which are conceived as corres- 
ponding with Shakespeare's “ seven ages of man,” beginning 
with infancy and ending with “ second childishness and mere 
oblivion.” It is of course not a text-book, but it will serve as a 
most suitable prize or gift-book, and as an interesting addition 
to a school library. The book is attractively written, and the 
illustrations and general get-up are quite in keeping with the 
writer’s aim and method. 


India’s Past: a Survey of her Literatures, Religions, Languages, 
and Antiquities. By Prof. A. A. MACDONELL. (los. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 

A useful summary of India’s intellectual history, from the 
beginning of the Vedic age to the time when the modern European 
became acquainted with the Indo-Aryan. The book is well 
illustrated, and excellent bibliographies are appended to each 
chapter. 


A Source-Book of Welsh History. By Mary SALMON. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Miss Salmon has produced a very diverting book about Wales. 
It covers the whole course of the history of the Principality 
from the days of Julius Caesar to the date of the Union of Wales 
with England in A.D. 1535. It is curious that no such book has 
been compiled before ; for source-books of English and Scottish 
history abound. Perhaps one cause which has led compilers to 
hesitate is the extreme doubt that exists respecting the veracity 
of many of the earlier chroniclers. It is difficult to believe a 
word of the romances of Gildas and Nennius, or of the rubbish 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth. Miss Salmon has drawn upon such 
sources freely. Hence it is necessary for this book to be used 
with caution. Teachers who base their lessons on it must make 
clear to their classes that it contains raw material which requires 
to be critically sifted and clarified before it is used as a foundation 
for a structure of historical knowledge respecting Wales. 


Philips’ Historical Atlas, Mediaeval and Modern: A Series of 
96 Plates, Containing 229 Coloured Maps and Diagrams ; 
with an Introduction Illustrated by 41 Maps and Plans in 
Black and White ; and a Complete Index. By R. Murr and 
G. Puivip, with the collaboration in the American Section 
of Prof. R. McELroy. Sixth Edition. Completely Recon- 
structed and Greatly Enlarged. (15s. Philip.) 

Ever since its introduction in Ig11r, “ Philips’ Historical 
Atlas ” has held a high place among indispensable aids to the 
study of human affairs. The present sixth edition, however, 
differs so widely from its predecessors, and is so.far superior to 
them, that it sets a new and unapproachable standard in carto- 
graphy. It is a Dreadnought among historical atlases. On the 
one hand it is much larger than its forerunners. The old editions 
contained 154 coloured maps and diagrams; this one contains 
22g. On the other hand, the maps are much fuller and more 
varied than before. There are excellent, novel, and most illumin- 
ating representations, for example, of Domesday England with 
all the names in Domesday spelling ; of medieval trade routes, 
with the time required to make the journeys indicated ; of the 
ecclesiastical divisions of Catholic Christendom with the enormous 

rovinces of the archbishops distinguished in colour; of the 
distribution of population and industries in the nineteenth 
century, and so on. The introduction has been rewritten, and 

the index has been enlarged to include some 13,000 names. A 

month's concentrated study of this encyclopaedic volume would 

be in itself a liberal education. 


(7s. 6d. 


‘A History for British Schools. 


The Founding of the Roman Empire. By Prof. F. B. MARSH. 
Second Edition. (10s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

We direct particular attention to this second and revised 
edition of Prof. Marsh’s able and important monograph on the 
“ Founding of the Roman Empire,” because it is not so well 
known in this country as it ought to be, or as it is in America. 
It is devoted to an analysis of the causes which led to the break- 
down of the Roman Republic and to the establishment of the 
principate of Augustus Caesar and his successors. Now this was 
one of the cardinal events in the world’s history. I+ coincided, 
too, with another, viz. the founding of the Christian Church. 
Hence any new light which scholarship can throw upon it is 
doubly valuable. To all students both of Roman history and of ` 
general human development, Prof. Marsh’s competent treatise 
is to be highly commended. 


Democracy in the Ancient World. By T. R. GLoverR. (los. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

It is amazing what solid nutriment American audiences can 
absorb, or at any rate devour, in the form of lectures. The 
extremely recondite discourses of Prof. J. L. Myres on Greek 
political thought, which we reviewed in a recent issue, are 
followed by a volume on a kindred theme by Dr. T. R. Glover, 
who treats of “ Democracy in the Ancient World.” Dr. Glover’s 
literary style is far superior to that of Prof. Myres, and he does 
not give vent to quite so much untranslated Greek ; but all the 
same the lectures require sustained thought and close applica- 
tion. Dr. Glover sketches in masterly manner the brief triumph 
and swift decline of democracy in the ancient Greek world ; 
then he passes to consider the causes which frustrated the 
development of democracy in Rome, and led to the establish- 
ment of first the oligarchic senate and, secondly, the autocratic 
principate. To students of present-day politics these brilliant 
and scholarly lectures will be full of illumination. 


The Citizen: A Simple Account of how we manage our National 
and Local Affairs. By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER. (2s. 6d. 
Chambers.) 

No more interesting or accurate an introduction to the know- 
ledge of the working of central and local government in Great 
Britain could be desired than that provided by Mrs. Fisher in 
the volume before us. It is well supplied, moreover, with illus- 
trations, with questions, and with lists of books for further 
study. 

The Mediterranean World in Greek and Roman Times. By D. M. 
VAUGHAN. (38. 6d. Longmans.) 

The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, Dr. S. A. 
Cook, and F. E. Apcock. Volume of Plates 1, Prepared by 
C. T. SELTMAN. (25s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

By D. C. SOMERVELL. Modern. 
I. England during the Georgian and Victorian Periods ; and 
the French Revolutionary Wars. (3s. Bell.) 

An Introduction to Political Science. By E. F. BOWMAN. 
Methuen.) 

Froude’s History of England. Chapter I. 
England in the Sixteenth Century.) 
BLAKENEY. (18. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Chivalry and Social Life in the Middle Ages. 
M. STUART. (18. 6d. Harrap.) 

European History, 1515-1598. By F. C. HAPPoLp. (2s. Bell.) 

Episodes from the Story of Mankind. By H. van Loon. (1s. 6d. 


(6s, 


(Social Condition of 
Edited by E. H. 


By DorotTuy 


Harrap.) 

The Development of Political Ideas. By Prof. F. J.C. HEARNSHAW. 
(6d. Benn.) 

Burke. Reflections on the Revolution in France. Edited by 


H.P.Apams. Second Edition. (4s.6d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, Dr. S. A. 
Cook, F. E. Apcock. Vol. VI. Macedon, 401-301 B.C. 
(30s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Early Modern History. By J. A. WHITE. (38. Cassell.) 

Nineteenth Century England: a Political and Soctal History of 
the British Commonwealth, 1815-1914. By R. M. RAYNER. 
(6s. Longmans.) 

A Brief History of Ancient Times. By Prof. J. H. BREASTED. 
Abridged and Edited from the Author’s *‘ Ancient Times,” 
by W. H. Jones. (3s. Ginn.) 

Empire Settlement. By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
Oxford University Press.) 


(2s. 6d. net. 


q HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


MAKERS OF SCIENCE: MATHE- 
MATICS, PHYSICS, ASTRONOMY 


By J. B. Hart. With an introduction by C. Singer. 
With 124 illustrations. 6s. net. 


A sketch of the general history of the physical sciences 
down to the present day. The combination of the 
human element and scientific knowledge should appeal 
to pupils and enrich what they learn in their own 
scientific studies. 


MAKERS OF SCIENCE : 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
By D. M. Turner. With 63 illustrations. 73. 6d. net. 


This book is addressed to the young student, and 
sketches the main developments of electrical science 
as far as the end of the nineteenth century. 


A HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY TO 
THE TIME OF DALTON 


By E. J. Holmyard. With 33 illustrations. (‘The 
World’s Manuals.’) 2s. 6d. net. 


q ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE CORRIDORS OF TIME 


By H. Peake and H. J. Fleure. Apes and Men. With 
47 illustrations. şs. net. Hunters and Artists. With 
79 illustrations. §s. net. 


These are the first two books of a series of eight 
volumes which trace the development of man from 
his origin among the anthropoid apes to the dawn of 
civilization. The subject has not been dealt with 
from a purely archaeological point of view, but the 
authors have included any recent discoveries in geology, 
biology, anthropology, and geography which throw 
light upon the conditions under which primitive man 


lived. 


ANIMAL GEOGRAPHY 
By M. I. Newbigin. With 48 illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 
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q PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSI- 
CAL SCIENCE 


By J. B. Hart. With 199 illustrations. 4s. net. 
Parts I-IV. 2s. 6d. net. | 


A NEW EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE 


By J. G. Frewin. 
Is. 6d. net. 


CHEMISTRY 


By W. H. Barrett. With 21 illustrations. (‘ The 
Clarendon Science Series.’) 5s. net. 


The principles of chemistry are explained by the 
discussion of facts arising from various important 
experiments, preference being given to those bearing 
on everyday life. 


A SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 
By O. J. Flecker. Second Edition. With 44 illus- 
trations. 38. 6d. 


An introduction to inorganic chemistry with stress 
laid throughout on its physical aspects. 


Part I. 1s. 6d. net. Part II. 


HEAT AND ENERGY 
By D. R. Pye. With 59 illustrations. ( The Clarendon 
Science Series.’) 5s. net. 


The chief aim has been to give a comprehensive con- 
ception of energy as the basis of all activity in nature, 
and to make clear the essential unity of the different 
forms in which it exists, and to illustrate its con- 
vertibility into forms suitable for storage, transference. 
and use. 


ELECTRICITY AND THE 
STRUCTURE OF MATTER 


By L. Southeras. With 33 illustrations. 
World’s Manuals.’) 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SURFACE HISTORY OF THE 
EARTH 

By J. Joly. With 24 illustrations and a coloured 
Oro-Bathygraphical Map. 8s. 6d. net. 

An account of the various forces which have moulded 
the earth’s crust throughout geological ages. 


(‘ The 
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q BOTANY 
HOW A TREE GROWS 


By W. Somerville. With 30 illustrations. ros. net. 
This book describes the evolution of a tree from its 
origin in a small number of cells to its ultimate form. 
All subjects connected with its growth are fully 
discussed and explained, separate chapters being 
devoted to the more important functions. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH PLANTS 
By J. B. Philip. With 30 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


THE STUDY OF PLANTS 

By T. W. Woodhead. With over 200 illustrations. 
6s. 6d. 

Covering the work necessary for Matriculation, Senior 
Local Examinations, and the Elementary Teacher’s 
Certificate Examination. 


JUNIOR BOTANY 
By T. W. Woodhead, With 140 illustrations. 
An abridged edition of The Study of Plants. 


THE LIFE OF PLANTS 

By F. Keeble. With 53 illustrations. (‘ The Clarendon 
Science Series.’) §s. net. 

The aim of this book is to interest the student not 
only in the ultimate result of the growth of plants, 
but also in their life history and gradual development 
from obscure beginnings. 


38. 6d. 


q ASTRONOMY 


STARS AND ATOMS 

By 4. S. Eddington. With 11 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
The author discusses in a form suitable for the young 
student the recent investigations into the mass, heat, and 
internal constitution of the stars, and compares with 
them the latest theories regarding the structure of the 
atom. 


MODERN ASTRONOMY 

By H. Macpherson. With 26 illustrations. 6s. net. 
Highway: ‘‘'The style is clear and stimulating.... A 
better short book of Astronomy would be hard to find.” 


THE ELEMENTS OF 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY 
By E. O. Taacock. With 38 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
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q ZOOLOGY 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 
ZOOLOGY 

Correlating Function with Structure. By W. F. 
Dakin. With 252 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

By comparing the various organs which perform 


similar functions in different creatures the author . 


enables the reader to appreciate the small structural 
peculiarities which assist the animals in their particular 
modes of living. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
EXPERIMENTAL EMBRYOLOGY 
By G. R. de Beer. With 51 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
The results of some 180 experiments are set forth, 
ranging in logical sequence from those on fertilization 
to the assumption of the adult form. The experiments 
are discussed in detail, and care has been taken, not 
only to indicate what conclusions can be drawn from 
them, but to explain why and how. 


LIVING ORGANISMS 


An Account of their Origin and Evolution. 
Goodrich. With 60 illustrations. 6s. net. 
Describing the working of the evolutionary processes 
in the geological ages. A chapter on Palaeontology is 
included to show some of the extraordinary results 
which were produced. 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 


ZOOLOGY 
By L. A. Borradaile. With 484 illustrations. 16s. net. 


BRITISH SNAILS 
By 4. E. Ellis. With 20 illustrations. ros. net. 


BRITISH SPIDERS 
By T. H. Savory. With 34 illustrations. 6s. net. 


By E. 8. 


A BIRD BOOK FOR THE POCKET 
By E. Sandars. With over 200 illustrations in colour. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The aim of the book is to give in the smallest possible 
compass the greatest number of facts about each of 
our birds and a just picture of their beautiful form and 
colouring. Brief descriptions of the birds, their voice, 
flight, gait, food, and manners, are printed in clear type 
opposite the illustrations. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


German Commercial Terms and Phrases. 
(4s. net. Ethngham Wilson.) 

Dr. Lusum is favourably known as the author of a book 
on French commercial terms and phrases. The present volume 
contains upwards of 4,000 terms and phrases, arranged alpha- 
betically for easy reference. There is also a useful section giving 
directions for writing commercial letters in German. Even a 
commercial correspondent of some experience should be glad to 
have such a book of reference at his disposal. 

A Beginner's Spanish Grammar, By Prof. A. A. SHAPIRO, 
(7s. net. The University of North Carolina Press. London : 
Oxford University Press.) 

The compiler of this grammar appeals especially to those 
“ American students who are not intimately acquainted with 
the ordinary facts of general or even English grammar.” The 
simplicity of appeal may be more welcome in Transatlantic 
student circles than in this country, and the scope of this book 
may be more limited by this deliberate overburdening of the 
subject-matter. There are useful appendixes on difficult points 
in the study of Spanish, but the book is not much different from 
others we have seen, and its price seems rather prohibitive for 
the English student. 

Spoken French: A Phonetic Manual. By Kr. NYROP. 
lated by G. NO&L-ARMFIELD. (78. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

We have to thank Mr. Noél-Armfield for his version of Prof. 
Nyrop’s excellent ‘‘ Kortfattet Fransk Lydlaere,’’ a work well- 
known to phoneticians in its French translation, if not in its 
original form. Mr. Noel-Armfield is himself a phonetician of 
some distinction, and he has added a number of notes to 
his rendering which serve to enhance the interest of the 
book. Prof. Nyrop’s book is eminently readable and will prove 
of much value to students. In an appendix there is the phonetic 
transcription of Daudet’s story ‘‘ La Chèvre de monsieur 
Seguin.” 

Elementary French Composition. 
J. Marks. (1s. 9d. Dent.) 

To the three volumes of their ‘‘ New Course of French Com- 
position,” Prof. Kastner and Mr. Marks have now added a fourth, 
“ Elementary French Composition,” which is intended for young 
learners. The helpful introduction supplies those rules and facts 


By Dr. R. Lusum. 


Trans- 


By Prof. L. E. KASTNER and 


which have been found to be of greatest importance for the 
beginner in French composition ; each chapter is followed by a 
number of exercises. The passages for translation have been 
judiciously chosen. At the end there is a complete vocabulary, 
and a table of irregular verbs has also been appended. 


La versification du Français Moderne. By Prof. A. TAVERNEY. 
(2s. net. Heffer.) 

The principles underlying French prosody differ in such a 
marked degree from those prevailing in English and other 
Germanic languages that they require careful study on the part 
of any one reading French verse. Yet only too often pupils are 
allowed to read French poems without this essential preliminary 
work. In our schools boys and girls who are incapable of scanning 
an alexandrine are sometimes found reading classical plays. 
To such as these Prof. Taverney’s little treatise may be recom- 
mended, for it is very clearly put together. 


Contes Dramatiques. 
for Acting and Vocabulary. By E 
(23. 3d. Heath.) 

This is a collection of twenty-five short stories, written in 
simple French, suitable for pupils in the second or third year 
of instruction. They are largely in dialogue, and lend themselves 
readily to dramatization. Some hints are given for carrying this 
out. A number of “ chansons populaires,” without music, are 
added. There are exercises on each story, and a vocabulary is 
supplied. The book has been well thought out, and should prove 
useful. 


Trente-Deux Petits Contes. By M. Ceppi. (1s. 6d. Bell.) 

Anatole France. Les Dieux ont Soif. Edited by E. G. LE GRAND. 
(4s. Hachette.) 

The Active French Course. By Dr. F. A. HEpDGcock. Second 
Year. (2s. 9d. University of London Press.) 

Madame de la Fayette. La Princesse de Cleves. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by Prof. M. BAUDIN. (5s. 6d. 
net. New York and London: Oxford University Press.) 

A First Book of French Poetry. Selected and Edited by Prof. 
R. L. G. Ritcu1£. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

A Preface to Moliere. By Prof. H. Ashton. 

Longmans.) . 


With French Songs, Exercises, Directions 
C. HiīiLLs and M. Donpbo. 


(7s. 6d. net. 


MUSIC 


On Music's Borders. 
(Ernest Benn).) 
“ You can always become an oracle provided you are 
sufħciently meaningless and obscure when you write— 
especially on music.” So says our author, and forthwith proceeds 
to write one of the most entertaining, and, ‘‘ to the man in the 
street,” one of the most illuminating books on music we have 
ead for many a long day. Like ‘‘ Don Quixote,” Sir Richard 
—also a gallant knight—tilts at many of our musical wind- 
mills, or perhaps one ought to say wind-bags ! Music in England 
from the early sixties onwards, comes under the searchlight of 
his criticism, and his good humoured remarks, like a certain 
patent preparation, touch the spot every time. He is a veritable 
“Stephen Leacock ’’ when writing about music. One gurgles 
as one reads this entertaining book, but at the last chapter, 
“ A Word on Wigan,” one ends up with a shout. 


The Science of Pianoforte Technique. 
(8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

In this book Mr. Fielden has performed a notable feat. He 
has built a bridge between the old school of pianoforte playing 
depending almost entirely on fingerwork, with rigid muscular 
action, and the more modern method—propounded by such 
writers as Deppe, Matthay, Breithaupt, and others—of tone 
production by relaxation ; or what is popularly termed “ weight- 
touch.” The earlier chapters of the book, deal principally with 
physiological conditions and the development of technique. 
Here is much ground for controversy, in view of the opinions 
already expressed in the works of the writers aforementioned. 
The relaxation fallacies also come under the author’s criticism ; 
and those teachers and students who find the word “ relaxation ” 
almost as blessed as ‘‘ Mesopotamia,” should study this chapter 
with care. Indeed the whole book will repay very careful reading, 
and is a valuable contribution to contemporary thought. The 
later chapters contain some very useful suggestions for teaching, 
and the appendix puts forward the author’s views on rhythm 
and fingering. 


Sir R. Terry. (15s. net. Fisher Unwin 


By Prof. T. FIELDEN. 


Prelude for the Organ on the Chorale ‘‘ Sleepers wake! a Voice 1s 
Calling.” By J. S. Bacu. Edited by H. G. Ley. (ıs. 6d 
Deane : The Year Book Press.) 

Hear My Prayer (Mendelssohn). Choir of the Temple Church, 
London. Soloist: Master E. Loucu. Organist: G. T. 
Baty. (4s. 6d. ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ’’ Gramophone Co.). 

Nightingales and Down in an Old World Garden. (Cat. No. 
B. 2469. 3s. ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ” Gramophone Co.) 

Pitch Games. Words and Music by L. E. de RUSETTE. (3s. 6d. 
net. Curwen.) 

Old English Songs : Amorous, Festive, and Divine. Chosen and 
Handwritten by A. C. HARRADINE. The Music arranged by 
N. C. SUCKLING. (Ios. 6d. net. Howe.) 

Two Irish Dances for Violin and Piano. By C. Woop. (2s. 
Deane, The Year Book Press.) 

Largo and Fugue for the Organ. By W. RUSSELL. 
H. G. Ley. (2s. Deane, The Year Book Press.) 

Nelson’s Music Practice. Infants’ Teachers’ Book. (2s. Nelson.) 

The Celebration Bulletin. No. V. Edited by Dr. F. H. HAYWARD. 
(1s. Russell.) 

Hymns and Tunes from Songs of Praise: for a Hymn Festival 
or Community Singing Book. Edited by R. V. WILLIAMs, 
M. SHaw, and P. DEARMER. (4d. net. Oxford University 


Press.) 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION.—The Oxfordshire Education Com- 
mittee has prepared a Syllabus of Religious Instruction for 
Council Schools. The intention of this syllabus is to enable 
teachers to use the Bible as a text-book for religious instruction 
and to give to the children a conception of the teaching of the 
Bible as a whole. It is not suggested that the lessons indicated 
should be regarded as a hard and fast scheme; they are intended 
rather for the guidance of the individual teacher, and it is the 
desire of the authors that the teacher should be left entirely free 
to use and interpret them at his discretion. The syllabus will be 
published shortly, the London publishers being Thomas Murby 
& Co. 
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A NEW VOLUME OF PRACTICAL VALUE TO EVERY TEACHER 
By Sir JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. 


Sometime University Professor of Education in the University of London 


ERRORS IN SCHOOL 


Beginning with the aesthetic side represented by the familiar “ howler,” the author 
gets at the underlying forces that cause errors in school, and, taking the attitude 
towards error that the doctor takes towards disease, expounds the preventive as well 
as the curative aspects of error-treatment. While giving full attention to the 
philosophical aspect the book has a strong appeal on the practical side. 


Ready, September 16. 328 pages. Price 6s. net 


AN INDISPENSABLE SERIES FOR ALL CRAFT WORKERS 
By F. J. GLASS, Headmaster of the School of Arts and Crafts, Doncaster 


THE ARTISTIC, PRACTICAL HANDICRAFT SERIES 


This series is designed to meet the requirements of Teachers in Elementary, Secondary, Technical, and 
Art Schools, and also of the vast number of people who feel a desire to express themselves in some 
suitable medium. The following volumes are now ready : 


STENCILLING CRAFT. LEATHER CRAFT. 
PAPER CRAFT. PEWTER CRAFT. 
With many Illustrations by the Author Price 1s. 6d. each 
A NEW COURSE IN DIRECTING MENTAL ENERGY 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION By Francis Aveling, M.C., Ph.D., D.Sc., 
By Ernest J. Kenny, University Reader in Psychology, King’s College. 
_ Author of “ Vocabulary Work An attempt to show how mental and bodily energy may 
A practical handbook for the higher classes in Ele- be scientifically directed along profitable lines. 
mentary Schools, and the lower forms of Secondary ‘This lucid and simple treatise.” — Daily New 
Schools, based on many years teaching experience. Fe een ey gee Tagen e E eran eet 
Price 2s. 6d. Price 8s. 6d. net 


THE PRACTICE OF EDUCATION 
By J. J. Findlay, M.A., Ph.D., 
Honorary Professor of Education in the University of 
Manchester. 

This book forms Part 2 of ‘‘ Foundations of Education.” 
The many questions which confront the practising teacher 
are frankly discussed. 

“ Aninspiration to teachers and students alike.'’’"— Manchester Guardian. 


Price 10s. 6d. net 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN 
PRECIS WRITING 


By E. M. Palser, M.A. 
Senior English Master, Westminster City School 
A modern course in Précis Writing designed to meet the 
needs of students sitting for the School Leaving Certificate. 
“ Should revolutionize the teaching of précis.” —A.M.A. 
Price, limp cloth, Is. 10d.; cloth boards, 2s. 


STORIES TO TELL AnD HOW TO TELL THEM 


By ELIZABETH CLARK 


A book of delightful stories for telling to children of six to ten years of age, with notes 
for the teacher. A book that wil’ interest and charm both teachers and pupils. 
“ More than ordinarily good ... simply and pleasantly told.”—Times Educational Supplement. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


The Apocrypha : Its Story and Messages. By Dr. S. H. MELLONE. 
(2s. 6d. net. The Lindsey Press.) 

This book, which bears a deservedly commendatory note by 
one of our most distinguished Biblical scholars, provides an 
excellent introduction to the Apocrypha. It takes the form of 
an interesting exposition, interspersed with happily chosen 
illustrative passages. It is written for the general reader, and 
among such readers we may count the school teacher who, 
without pretending to the knowledge of a specialist, gladly 
accepts the duty of giving Bible lessons. To them we commend 
the book unreservedly, and especially to those of them who 
have an uneasy sense that after all something must have hap- 
pened ‘‘ between Malachi and Matthew.” 


The Believing World : a Simple Account of the Great Religions 
of Mankind. By L. Browne. (7s. 6d. net. Benn.) 

We think we can promise any one interested in religion as a 
world phenomenon that if he begins reading this book he will 
read it to the end. There are, of course, many elementary 
histories of religion, but we know of none so captivating in its 
style as this. ‘‘ How it all began ” among primitive men, and 
what happened later among Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans; in India, China, Persia, and Europe—these 
things are told with a liveness and simplicity and force which 
will, we think, attract many to the subject who never felt the 
attraction before. The author has had the advice and assistance 
of several distinguished experts, so that the reader may feel 
sure that he has a guide who Is safe as well as pleasant. 

Martin Luther. By ESTELLE Ross. (2s. Harrap.) 

This readable volume forms one of the “ Heroes of all time ” 
series. It gives a popular survey of Luther’s life in twenty 
short chapters. Teachers will find it distinctly useful. The 
book is well illustrated and also remarkably cheap. 


An Uphill Road in India. By M. L. CHRISTLIEB. 
Allen & Unwin.) 

This little volume contains a vivid picture of the actual 
conditions of everyday life in a remote part of India, as reflected 
in a series of letters written by the author to a friend. They 
reveal with startling distinctness the difficultics that beset 
any effort to raise the social standards of life in that far-eastern 
country. This is particularly illustrated in educational work, 
in which the author was largely engaged. The book is full of 
local colour. 


The Original Jerusalem Gospel: Being Essays on the Document 
Q. By J. M. C. Crum. (gs. net. Constable.) 

Mr. Crum has written a stimulating and useful book. In an 
attractive and readable form he expounds the critical view of 
the () Document of the Gospels, and brings out very forcibly the 
background of the document as well as its implications. Not 
the least valuable part of the book is the hypothetical reconstruc- 
tion in the words of the Gospels. We cordially commend this 
volume to the attention of teachers and students. 


The Legacy of Israel : Essays by Sir. G. S. SMITH, E BEVAN, 
F. C. Burkitt, R. T. HERFORD, A. GUILLAUME, C. and 
DOROTHEA SINGER, Rev. Canon Box, W. B. SELBIE, 
N. Isaacs, L. RoTtH, A. MEILLET, L. MacGnus, C. G. 
MONTEFIORE. Planned by the late I. ABRAHAMS, and 
Edited by E. R. Bevan and C. SINGER. (10s. net. Claren- 
don Press.) 

Those of our readers who have looked into The Legacy of 
Greece and The Legacy of Rome will gather a general impression 
by being informed that the present volume is designed as a 
companion to those predecessors. But with a certain difference. 
The contributors to this volume who confess one form or another 
of the Christian faith regard the religion of Israel as a preparation 
for that which was to come. To them Israel means, what Greece 
and Rome mean in the titles we have quoted, something which 
has passed away and left a “ legacy’ behind. The Jewish con- 
tributors naturally take a different view. As Dr. Montefiore says in 
his Epilogue: ‘ Israel has not passed away. Israel has not died. 
Israel lives.” All the more impressive is the sight of this band of 
scholars uniting in an effort to show what modern civilization owes 
to Israel. The mere recital of the names of the contributors inspires 
confidence. Sir George Adam Smith considers “ the Hebrew 
genius as exhibited in the Old Testament,’’ and other writers 
take for their themes the relation of Judaism to Hellenism, to 
Christianity and to Islam; and the Jewish factor in successive 
periods of European history. The Master of Balliol contributes 
a prologue, and as we have seen, Dr. Montefiore an Epilogue. 
The value of the book is much enhanced by its wealth of illus- 
tration. It is scarcely too much to describe the book as a literary 
and an artistic feast. 


(6s. net. 


Principles and Precepts. By Dr. H. RAaAsuDaLL. Selected and 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. H. D. A. Major and F. L. Cross. 
(6s. net. Blackwell.) . 

This book consists of a selection of hitherto unpublished 
addresses by the late Dean of Carlisle. When a man known asa 
great scholar, an inspiring teacher, and a noble and original 
personality, opens his mind candidly upon problems of every- 
day life, such as the uses of wealth, the justification of usury, 
and the ideas and responsibilities of property and of alms-giving, 
he is likely to get many listeners among thoughtful people; 
and we can promise the reader that he will not be disappointed. 
All the other subjects, or nearly all, are such as come home to 
men’s business and bosoms in these days, and all are treated 
with characteristic breadth of view and catholicity of judgment. 
World Religion: The Church, The Creeds and Veracity. By 

G. F. STUTCHBURY. (38. 6d. net. Watts.) 

The author of this highly controversial brochure discusses 
various “‘ difficulties ’’ in the formularies of the Church, and 
complains that the Church refuses to revise these and bring 
them into harmony with modern knowledge. His remedy 
would be a drastic revision of the formularies on modernist 
lines. The author’s rationalism is of a rather crude and old- 
fashioned type. A little further and deeper study of modem 
philosophy would probably mitigate some of his rather arid 
dogmatism. The significance of the publication of such a work 
as Otto’s ‘‘ The Idea of the Holy,” and the remarkable religious 
movements which are at the present moment sweeping over 
Germany and Sweden, as well as our own country, seems to 
have escaped him. 

Whatsoever Things are Lovely ... Think on These Things: 
Twenty-four Devotional Studies for Use with Young 
People in Bible Classes, Church Fellowship, etc. By E. 
VERA PEMBERTON. (38. 6d. net. Heffer.) . 

The author explains that “ these studies were originally 
used with a class of thoughtful young people who had already 
made some progress in their spiritual lives.” They are intended 
to be used in a study-circle, and are eminently fitted to be useful 
for that special purpose. The plan adopted is to take some extract 
from a suitable work, to illustrate this by further quotations, 
and to build up a theme on this basis. For example, lesson I 
is based on Psalm cxxxix., which is given in Moffatt’s new 
translation ; further illustration is given from “ A book of 
prayers written for use in an Indian College.” The key note 
is given as ‘‘ My God, how wonderful Thou art,” and the aim 
is ‘‘ to help the class to realize more fully the wonder of God's 
infinite wisdom, His all-pervading Presence, and His Eternal 
Purpose for Man.” The studies, some twenty-four in number, 
range over a wide series of topics, dealing, among other things, 
with the problem of pain, the ‘‘temple of God,” spiritual 
vision, beauty under various aspects. An excellent class- 
book for study-circles. 

The Book of Joshua in the Text of the Revised Version, with 
Introduction, Maps, Notes, Questions, Subjects for Study and 
Index. Edited by the Rev. A. R. WHITHAM. (2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons.) 

World Religion: the Church, the Creeds, and Veracity. By 
G. F. StuTcHBuRY. (3s. 6d. net. Watts.) ʻ 

Narrative Dialogues from the Bible. By A. CLEGG. 
Heffer.) 

Israel in World History. By the Rev. A. W. F. BLUNT. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Messrs. T. Murby & Co. have to announce that, owing to the 
regretted death of Dr. Knapp, Vols. II and III of his work on the 
Old Testament will not be published. Although much work had 
been done upon the volumes, failing health prevented their 
completion, and no section of them had received the author's 
final revision. 


(6s. net. 


(28. 6d. 


A TOUR FoR ADVENTURERS.—A spendid opportunity is being 
offered to those interested in archaeology and geology by the 
National Union of Students, 3 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C. 1, 
who are organizing a tour in the Dordogne Valley early this 
month (September). Prof. Patrick Geddes has made it possible 
for a group of students to spend a week in the medieval town ot 
Domme, and to visit the surrounding chateaux and country with 
M. Reclus—then to have a week exploring the prehistoric 
caverns and shelters of Les Eyzies under the guidance of M 
Peyrony who discovered so many of the prehistoric paintings of 
mammoth, &c. Domme is an old walled town on a hill over- 
hanging the Dordogne river and excursions will include boating 
on the underground river of Padirac. 
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A GREAT 
SCHOOL SUPPLY SERVICE 


CWO OGWHT OH OWN O 


MBHATEVER may be required for the new term— 
ØD BOOKS, STATIONERY, REQUISITES, AP- 
PARATUS, FURNITURE, or OUTFITTING, 

“~ the discriminating purchaser will find at The 
Educational Supply Association abundant stocks of superior 
goods at prices to suit every one’s requirements. 


Members of the Teaching Profession who are not familiar 
with the productions of the E.S.A. are invited to call at Esavian 
House, where are displayed the latest apparatus and stores 
appertaining to every phase of teaching. There is also a Library 
of Scholastic Books containing nearly 7,000 volumes embracing 
all the usual subjects, and Teachers are invited to make use of 
this library. — 


Esavian House is within three minutes’ walk of the British 
Museum. 


For those who cannot call, the E.S.A. publish fully illustrated 
Catalogues of all Departments. These and samples of 
Stationery will be gladly forwarded to Principals on request. 


ALL ORDERS DELIVERED 
IN THE LONDON RADIUS CARRIAGE FREE 


SCIOTO CWA OSINMOSWOM OD 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 


ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 


171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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SCIENCE 


Readable School Biology. By O. H. LATTER. (2s. 6d. Bell.) 
We have long held that one of the drawbacks of the present day 
consequences of the examination system in secondary schools is 
that the broader aspects of science—summarized by the phrase 
“ science for all ’’—tend to be crowded out. Biology, the science 
of life, and therefore surely fundamental in its essence, is par- 
ticularly hit by this disability. We are therefore all the more 
pleased to welcome Mr. Latter’s contribution to Messrs. Bell’s 
well-known Natural Science Series. Readable School Biology 
is interesting in style, non-technical in its phraseology, and 
stimulating in its effect. Mr. Latter has done a good work in 
thus affording to the non-specialist an opportunity, hitherto 
lacking, of filling in a gap in the true general education. 


How a Tree Grows. By Prof. W. SOMERVILLE. (10s. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Lectures delivered to forestry students at Oxford are the 
framework of this interesting volume, whose title hardly suggests 
the whole of its contents. Plant physiology, of course, occupies 
considerable space; but scattered among the pages are many 
things concerning the care and treatment of trees—things that 
should be known and acted on by all who are fortunate enough 
to possess trees—while no less than forty-six pages are devoted 
to the identification of timbers by their microscopic characters. 
The book is useful for all students of botany, especially those 
intending to enter the Forestry Service ; nor is it so technical as 
to affright the general reader. 

(1) Chapters in Natural History. By Dr. H. B. TRISTRAM. 
New Edition. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

(2) Episodes from the Sea and the Jungle. By H.M. TOMLINSON. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The rising generation may be envied in having in this excellent 
series ‘‘ Readers of To-day ” the cream of works by many 
eminent authors at a very low price. 

(1) The late Canon Tristram was an all-round and much 
travelled naturalist who contributed popular articles on natural 
history to ‘‘ Good Words for the Young.” Extracts from these 
are here published. They deal with bees, wasps, and other 
insects ; spiders, silk, rooks, and beavers, and form a very 
pleasant and instructive volume. The author’s travels enable 
him to enrich his accounts of our native species by frequent 
reference to the habits of their foreign kindred. 

(2) This contains portions of Mr. Tomlinson’s ‘‘ The Sea and 
the Jungle ” arranged so as to give a connected account of his 
voyage in 1909 from Swansea to Porto Velho, far up the Madeira 
river, a tributary of the Amazon, and of the tropical South 
American forest. The author’s style is forcible, and his power 
of painting vivid word-pictures most striking. We can imagine 
many a young reader seizing paints and brushes to set out in 
actual colour the scenes here so graphically described. 

Episodes from Battles with Giant Fish. By F. A. M. HEDGES. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

School libraries that cannot afford the half-guinea book from 
which these thrilling accounts are extracted, should certainly 
procure this cheap little book, and be prepared soon to replace 
the worn-out copy. 

Evolution in Science and Religion. 
net. New Haven: Yale 
Oxford University Press. 

This book consists of the three Terry lectures, upon Evolution 
in Science and Religion, delivered by Prof. Millikan, whose main 
thesis is that “ if there is anything that is calculated to impart 
an attitude of humility and reverence in the face of nature, to 
keep one receptive of new truth and conscious of the limitations 
of our finite understanding, it is a bit of familiarity with the 
growth of modern physics.” A thoughtful and stimulating book, 
particularly valuable to teachers, upon whom lies the heavy 
responsibility of inculcating a philosophy of science in youthful 
minds, rather than of merely imparting scientific facts. 

Science for Beginners. By J. A. COCHRANE. (28. 6d. Arnold.) 

Mr. Cochrane’s happy gift of rendering elementary science 
attractive without the sacrifice of accuracy or solidity is shown 
to great effect in the present book, which we can unreservedly 
recommend. A not inconsiderable experience has brought us 
into hearty agreement with the author’s view that an introductory 
course in science, while not neglecting the quantitative aspect, 
should be mainly qualitative in character. Many a bright and 
intelligent child has had his taste for science irretrievably de- 
stroyed by early courses of weighing and measuring : teachers too 
often have forgotten that a delight in quantitative accuracy is, 
like Katisha, “ an acquired taste.” We hope that Mr. Cochrane 
will write many more books if they are all as good as this. 


By R. A. MILLIKAN. 
University Press. 


(4s. 6d. 
London: 


Science : Leading and Misleading. By A. LYNCH. (7s. 6d. net. 
Murray.) 

Col. Lynch expresses his views upon science and scientists in 
a very outspoken way. One gathers that he sets out to be an 
iconoclast, but he is not very sure of his facts and his arguments 
are therefore not as cogent as they might be. The section on 
chemistry is particularly inaccurate, the author clearly having 
an extremely hazy idea of both chemistry and the history of 
chemistry. Still, the book is amusing if only for the insight it 
gives into the psychology of the writer. 


A Treatise of Light. By Dr. R. A. Houstoun. 
(12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

In this edition, as compared with the last, only small changes 
have been introduced; the more important of these appear 
to be the addition of short paragraphs on Miller’s ether dnit 
experiment, cosmic radiation, and the Compton effect. 

A Short History of Physics. By H. Bucktey. (7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

This is an attempt to give in a simple and exact manner a 
historical account of the development of physical science from 
its earliest origins to the present day. In this task the author 
has succeeded undoubtedly, and has provided a most useful 
contribution to the literature dealing with the history of physics. 
The noticeably small number of works on the subject—and 
some of these published so many years ago—render it peculiarly 
desirable that a volume should be available which includes an 
outline of the profound advancement in the domain of physics 
during the past thirty years. Here the reader will find a bnef 
survey of such matters as the quantum theory and relativity ; 
it may be remarked, however, that the chapters on these subjects 
will be understood only by readers who have a fair knowledge of 
mathematics. A particularly attractive feature of the book is 
the number and extent of the verbatim quotations from the 
original memoirs of the foremost investigators. 

The Polarimeter: A Lecture on the Theory and Practice of 
Polarimetry. By V. T. SAUNDERS. (1s. 6d. net. Hilger.) 

The polarimeter has become, in recent years, a most important 
instrument in numerous processes of industrial analysis; and 
this simple explanation of the instrument will be of much value 
both to those who are about to use it in laboratory practice, and 
to those who are only interested in it as an application of optical 
science. The description is perfectly clear, very readable, and 
well illustrated. 

Text-Book of Biological Chemistry. By Prof. J. B. SUMNER. 
(15s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

An interesting and clearly written book by the assistant 
professor of biological chemistry at Cornell University. The 
rapidly increasing importance of the subject has naturally 
attracted a large number of students, for whom this book is 
intended and to whom it will undoubtedly be of great value. 
An elementary knowledge of the principles of organic chemistry 
is assumed, but otherwise the author caters for beginners. The 
book is one which might well find a place on the shelves of the 
school science library; and it is remarkably free from typo- 
graphical errors. | 
How Birds Live: a Brief Account of Bird Life in the Light of 

Modern Observation. By E. M. NicHoLson. ($B. 6d. net. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

A book richer than this in subjects suitable for genuine 
research by schoolboys and members of field clubs would be 
hard to find. It contains, inter alia, critical discussions on Eliot 
Howard’s “ territory ” theory, the significance of song, court- 
ship behaviour, and migration; and useful appendices giving 
data as to casualties, density of bird population, height and 
speed of flight, &c. A first-rate observer himself, the author 
points out frequently where further observations are required, 
and gives advice as to procedure. 

My Town Garden. By Lady SErTon. (6s. net. Nisbet.) 

We cordially endorse the final sentence of Captain Stephen 
Gwynn’s witty introduction to this delightful book: * I cannot 
easily imagine one more likely to be read with pleasure by any 
one who has a town garden, or more likely to infect any reader 
who has not with a craze for getting one.” 


The Timber Trade of the United Kingdom. By T. J. STOBART. 
In Two Volumes. I. Softwoods. II. Hardwoods. (5s. net 
each. Crosby Lockwood.) 

Black's Elementary Science Note Books. Book I. Experiments t0 
Illustrate Important Physical Measurements and Elementary 
Principles of Mechanics. By G. N. PINGRIFF. (IS. 6d. 
Black.) (Continued on page 678) 


Fifth Edition. 
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W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


38 Soho Square, London, W.1. 339 High Street, Edinburgh 
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THE CITIZEN. By Mrs. H. A. L. FisHer. With Preface 
by Sir W. H. Hapvow, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield. 2s. 6d. 

“It is simple enough to be readilv understood by children of school age 
and onward: informative enough to serve as a valuable means of adult 
education ; it is entirely free from bias ; and it is written by a knowledge 
of public affairs which has been largely gained by intimate and first-hand 
experience.” 

SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 
By A. A. W. Ramsay, M.A., Ph.D. With Foreword 
by Prof. J. F. Rers, M.A., Birmingham. 

The Schoolmaster says: 

“It is impossible to write anything but praise of a ‘ Social and Indus- 
trial History of Britain,’ by Dr. “Ramsay. The comprehensiveness of 
the book is really amazing, and yet every subject touched upon is dealt 
with in a masterly way. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN FROM 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION TO THE PRESENT 
TIME, being the second part: of Social and Industrial 
History of Britain. By A. A.W. Ramsay, M.A.,Ph.D. 2s. 


ELEMENTARY BOOK-KEEPING for Day and Evening 
Classes. By D. Macara, B.Com., 1s. 6d. (Key, 1s. net, 
supplied only to Teachers.) 


CHAMBERS’S 
PRACTICAL CONCENTRIC ARITHMETICS 


Book VIII. Without Answers. Limp Cloth, 1s. 9d. ; 
Cloth Boards, 2g. With Answers. Limp Cloth, Qs. ; 
Cloth Boards, 2s. 3d. 

Designed to help pupils entering the various fields of trade and 


industry, and planned so as to enable them to work almost entirely 
by themselves. 


CHAMBERS’S REGIONAL GEOGRAPHIES 


The British Isles ; Europe; The British Empire ; 
Asia ; America; Africa and Australasia. Strong 
Paper Cover, 1s. "Cloth, 1s. 8d. each. 

Foreign Lands Outside Europe. Strong Paper Cover, 
ls. 3d. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


EUROPE: A DESCRIPTIVE REGIONAL SURVEY. 2s. 6d. 
T. S. Murr, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 304 pages. A descriptive 


Geography on regional lines, with numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, 
and Authoritative Coloured Maps. 


Chambers’s COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
WORLD. 4s. 6d. 
New Edition. By Prof. A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., and 
J. HAMILTON BirRRELL, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 


Separately: Part I, British Isles, 28.; Part 11, The World Outside 
the British Isles. 3s. 


Chambers’s GARLAND OF ENGLISH VERSE. 2s. 


The collection is notable for the wealth of its examples from 
modern poets. 


Chambers’s STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 


GREAT BRITAIN. New Edition. Revised to date. 6s. 
Part I.—55 B.C. to A.D. 1485, 3s. 6d.; II.—1435 to 1924, 4s. 
Sectio 1, 1056 to 1485; 2, 1485 to 1714; 3, 1688 to 1924. Each 


BRITAIN IN MODERN TIMES. (1688 to the present. A 2s. 9d. 

STORY OF ENGLAND’S RISE AND PROGRESS. 3s. (Pre- 
historic times to the present time.) By Wm. GLOVER. 

Chambers’s NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By P. 
ComriE, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.E., and W. WOODBURN. 
Parts I and II, each 2s. 

Chambers’s COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, OFFICE 
ROUTINE, AND MERCANTILE PRACTICE. ByG. R. 


WALKER. 3s. 6d. net. Separately: print Year’s Course’ 
1s.6d.net.; Second Year's Course, 2s. 6d. 


Chambers’s SEVEN-FIGURE LOGARITHMS of Nos. 1 to 
100,000. 2s. 6d. 

Chambers’s FOUR-FIGURE MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 

~ ByC.G. Knott, D.Sc. Paper, 6d. net; Cloth, 9d. net. 

MACHINE DRAWING AND SKETCHING. By J. H. 
Dace. 4s. 6d. net. 

ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By J. W. 
CAITHNESS, B.A., B.Sc. 3s. 

HOME MANAGEMENT MANUAL. Including Simple 
Practical Lessons on the Management of Infants. By 
WILENA HITCHING. Qg, net. 

AFT IN THE CLASSROOM. Pattern Making, 
Drawing, and Cutting-Out. By Mary Hitt. 2s. net. 
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Postal Tuition for 
London University 
Examinations 
ste. 


The following successes were gained by Wolsey 
Hall Students at the recent B.A. Hons. Exam. 
of London University (External) in June, 1927: 


B.A. HONS. 


A Wolsev Hall Student obtained one of the 
ONLY TWO FIRST-CLASS HONOURS 
in Philosophy. 


FREE GUIDE 


to London University Examinations, with 
Specimen Lesson (please mention Exam.). may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, DEPT. E13, 


CAolsey Hall, Oxford 


“GP OS aS OP Be DP AS De ae 


Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY 
MAPS FOR SCHOOLS 


“ Logically one may begin geography with Space, 
the Solar System, our rotating globe, the oceans and 
the continents, and so on; but children may do better 
by beginning at the other end with maps of places 
where they live. I have sent Lustleigh School a 
map of Lustleigh 6 feet wide and 4 feet high, 
Ordnance Survey, 25 inches to the mile or one 
square inch for each acre with the acreage of all the 
fields and gardens printed on them. On that map 
the children see their homes and other things they 
know; and having seen how these are mapped, they get 
a better notion of what maps really mean.” Extract 
from “ Smarr Tark ar WreyLanp,” by Cecil ‘Torr. 
Abridged Edition. (Cambridge University Press, 1926.) 


ORDNANCE SURVEY LARGE 


AND SMALL SCALE MAPS 
Are supplied for EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 
at REDUCED RATES 
Full particulars will be forwarded on application to 
The Director General, 


Ordnance Survey Office, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
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Light. By F. Bray. (6s. Arnold.) 

Essays of a Naturalist : a Selection from the Works of Sir Ray 
Lankester. (18. 6d. Methuen.) 

Easy Lessons in Wireless. By R. W. HUTCHINSON. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Everywoman a Nurse: Health and Nursing Notes for the Use of 
Nursing Societies, Technical School Classes, Red Cross and 
Ambulance Associations, &c., and in the Home. By EDITH 
NEWSOME. (38. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Elementary Practical Physical Chemistry. By Dr. J. F. SPENCER. 
(5s. Bell.) 

A Course of Volumetric Work : for Day and Evening Students of 
Pure and Applied Chemistry. By E. CLARK. (4s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

The Science of Everyday Life. By E. F. VAN Buskirk and EDITH 
L. SmitH. Revised and Enlarged Edition. (8s. net. 
Constable.) 

Matriculation Magnetism and Electricity : a Text-Book for Use 
in Schools and Colleges, Arranged for Modern Methods of 
Teaching. By Dr. R. H. Jupe and Prof. J. SATTERLy. 
Third Edition. (6s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Social Life in the Animal World. By Prof. Fr. ALVERDES. 
(10s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Problems of Modern Physics: a Course of Lectures Delivered in 
the California Institute of Technology. By Prof. H. A. 


(1s. 6d. 


Lorentz. Edited by Prof. H. BATEMAN. (16s. 6d. net. 
Ginn.) 

A Manual of Automatic Telephony. By C. W. WILMAN. (78. 6d. 
net. Lockwood.) 


The Magneto Manual: a Practical and General Reference Work 
for Automobile Engineers, Aeronautical Engineers, Mechanics, 
Apprentices, Chauffeurs, Car-Owners, &c. By H. R. 
LANGMAN. (7s. 6d. net. Lockwood.) 

Modern Ignition Simply Explained: a Simply-written Handy 
Book on Modern Ignition Systems—the Construction, Main- 
tenance, and Light Repairs; an Exposition of Principles, 
and illumined by Reference to the Leading Types of Ignition 


Devices. By H. H. U. Cross. (4s. net. Lockwood.) 
Relativity: an Exposition without Mathematics. By Prof. 
J. Ricz. (6d. Benn.) 


Chemistry. By Dr. P. E. SPIELMANN. (6d. Benn.) 


Episodes from the Sea and the Jungle. By H. M. Tomunsoy. 
(1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Astronomy : a Revision of Young's Manual of Astronomy. By 
Dr. H. N. RussegLL, Dr. R. S. Ducan, and Dr. J. Q. 
STEWART. Vol. I. The Solar System. Vol. II. Astro 
physics and Stellar Astronomy. (10s. 6d. net each vol 
Ginn.) 

The Conquest of the Air: an Historical Survey. By C.L. M. 
Brown. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Farm Projects and Problems : a Complete Text for Elementary 
Schools. By Prof. K. C. Davis. (7s. net. Lippincott.) 

A New Experimental Science. By J. G. FRewin. Part Il. 
(1s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Chemistry. By W. H. BARRETT. (58. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Wave Mechanics: an Introductory Sketch. By H. F. Bices. 
(4s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Thermometric Conversion Chart for the Use of Mathematicians, 
Chemists, Physicists, Schools, &c. By P. L. MARKS. (38. 6¢. 
net. Crosby Lockwood.) 

Stars and Atoms. By Prof. A. S. EDDINGTON. 
Clarendon Press.) My. 

Modern Astronomy: its Rise and Progress. By Dr. H. 
MACPHERSON. (6s. net. Oxford University Press.) D. 
Black's Elementary Science Note Books. Book III. A Course of 
Experiments on Plant Growth and the Soil in Relation to 

Foodstuffs. By G. N. PINGRIFF. (18. 6d. Black.) 

Economic Biology for Students of Social Science. By Dr. PHILIPPA 
C. EsDAILE. PartI. Harmful and Useful Animals. (7s. 1. 
net. University of London Press.) 

The Corridors of Time. I. Apes and Men. II. Hunters and 
Artists, By H. PEAKE and H. J. FLEuRE. (5s. net each. 
Clarendon Press.) 

A Bird Book for the Pocket: Treating of all the Regular British 
Species, with Coloured Plates to Scale and an Illustrated 
Chapter on Eggs. By E. Sanpars. (78. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Environment and Race: a Study of the Evolution, Migration, 
Settlement, and Status of the Races of Man. By Dr. 6. 
TAYLOR. (21s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Earth, the Sun, and the Moon. By Dr. G. Forses. (ód. 
Benn.) (Contiuued on page 680) 


(7s. 6d. net. 


Just Published 
PRACTICAL EXERCISES 


MATRICULATION HISTORY 


By W. T. WILLIAMS, M.A., F. ADAMS, B.A., 


AND 


S. H. McGRADY, M.A., 


Author of “ A Digest of British History,” ‘‘ A Notebook of European History,” &c. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 


Part II. 1688—1815. 
Part IV. 1815—1914. 


Bach Crown Quarto (74 x 10 in.), consisting of 32 to 40 pages, printed 
on drawing paper and bound in manilla covers. 


Part I. 1066—1485. 
Part I. 1485—1688. 


Price, 1 Od. per part. 


Original, scientifically arranged and sufficiently diverse in scope, the Exercises constitute 
a medium through which the essential facts governing events and movements in history— 
whether of primary or secondary importance—can be ascertained. Each page contains a 
chart or diagram for completion by the pupil on the page itself, and, in addition, a number of 
supplementary exercises bearing upon the particular subject under consideration. Thus, by 
working through the books, not only is a systematic study of the periods ensured, but the 
pupils become familiar with the type of question set in the modern history examination. 


Copies will be sent for inspection if desired. 


PHILIPS’ 
HISTORICAL 


ATLAS 


MEDLZVAL AND MODERN 


By RAMSAY MUIR and 
GEORGE PHILIP 
With the collaboration in the American Section 


— of — 


ROBERT McELROY, 


Harmsworth Professor of American History 
in the University of Oxford. 


A Series of 96 Plates, containing 
229 Coloured Maps and Diagrams ; 
with an Introduction illustrated by 
41 Maps and Plans in black and 
white; and a complete Index. 


Being the Sixth Edition, completely 

reconstructed and greatly enlarged, 

of PHILIPS’ HISTORICALATLAS . 
FOR STUDENTS. 


Sizeg x 11 in. Handsomely bound 
in cloth boards, price 18s. Half- 
tound leather, price ls. 


Detailed Prospectus on application. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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j 
EASY PIANOFORTE WORKS Postal Tuition $ 
FOR k 

Just Issued LLA 
e è e m hs 
p 
Gentle Breezes. A. T. LEE ASHTON h, 
Melody. GEorcE Dyson MAY 1927 RESULT 
Happy go Lucky Oat fradi 20 E 

and Puck. GraHAM Forses erd “6 52 03 
Shoes and Stockings. Ernest FowLes k 
The Boundary Rider. T. Hatcu HONOURS were gained by Students g b, 
Good Fairy. HERBERT HOWELLS di 4 
; For many years Wolsey Hall has postally repared Can A 
Humoresque. HELLER NICHOLLS die DE Us aara wees ieee eee 
1916-27, 314 Wolsey Hall Students sat—281 Passed 

The Postman. CHARLES V. STANFORD 
PROSPECTUS ’ 

Price 9d. each Net may be obtained irom O | 

E 33, 

Dept. ba, 

STAINER & BELL, LTD., Wolsey Hall, Oxford | 


58 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.ı 
E 3s Er “Aol “as 


COLLECTING APPARATUS OPTICAL 


Send for New Edition Catalogue ‘‘CE.”’ 
Contains every appliance for Natural 


History workers, indoor and outdoor, P ROJ ECTIO N 
also Cabinets, Lenses, &c. APP AR ATU S 


Also New Edition Catalogue “A” of for 


MICROSCOPICAL PREPARATIONS 
FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. LANTERN SLIDES 


309 OXFORD ROAD (“P2iversy), MANCHESTER POST CARDS 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


GEO. M. HAMMER & c0., LTD., OTHER OPAQUE OBJECTS 


for use in the 


Crown Works, . James’s Road, 


gaei honan i S.E. 16 CLASS-ROOM, LABORATORY 
anufacturers of Fittings for or 
SCHOOL, LIBRARY, INSTITUTE, LECTURE THEATRE 


CHURCH & LABORATORY, &c., 
CHAIRS FoRrôsks awe NEWTON & GO. wr 


MEMORIALS A AND. DIONE Specialists in Optical Projection Apparatus for Educational Purposes 
PARTITIONING FIXED AND FOLDING 72 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Criminology and Penology. By Prof. J. L. GILLin. (25s. net. 


Cape.) 

This pook is a fine example of the application of scientific 
method to social facts. The author first discusses crime generally, 
and then proceeds to describe the factors—physical, mental, 
hereditary, economic and social—involved in the making of a 
criminal. In the second part of the book the author begins with 
a history of punishment, then proceeds to a full account of modern 
penal institutions, and lastly discusses the machinery of justice. 
As the author is professor of sociology in the University of 
Wisconsin the outlook of the book is naturally American. But 
it would be quite wrong to infer that such a treatise is of limited 
interest to English folk. The facts, for example, that the law’s 
delays and uncertainties are far greater in America than in 
England, and that serious crime is far more prevalent, suggest 
fertile comparative studies. Manifestly the subject touches 
education closely at many points, and notably in what is said 
about the making of the criminal, punishment, reformatories, 
and so on. The book is a mine of well arranged information and 
of sound criticism. 


The Public Schools Year Book, 1927. 
Press, H. F. W. Deane & Sons.) 
The thirty-eighth annual issue of the official book of reference 
of the Headmasters’ Conference provides a concise record of all 
matters of educational interest connected with the public schools. 
The present volume keeps up to the high standard attained in 
previous issues. 

Abstracts of Theses. Humanistic Series. Volume III. Arts 
and Literature, Divinity, Social Service Administration : 
Submitted to the Faculties of the Graduate Schools of the 
University of Chicago for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
August 1924-June 1925, with Abstracts of some Theses 
Submitted at an Earlier Date. (15s. net. University of 
Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press.) A. 

This volume includes, among many others, abstracts of eight 
educational theses, mainly on subjects of interest only in the 

States, but it will be of use in this country in that it may suggest 

topics and methods for further research. 


(10s. 6d. net. Year Book 


Communism. By Prof. H. J. Lasxr. (2s. net. Williams & 
Norgate.) 

A brilliant study by an able writer. Though opposed to 
communism, Prof. Laski is less concerned to denounce its moral 
obliquity and its economic unsoundness than to show why it 
finds adherents—“‘ by its idealism and not its realism, by its 
spiritual promise, not its materialistic prospect.” He is aware 
that it is “a creed in which there is intellectual error, moral 
blindness, social perversity.” But he reminds us that “‘ religions 
make their way despite these things,” and concludes that the 
new faith can only be overcome by those who can show that 
their own faith offers mankind an ideal. 


An Introduction to Old Norse. By Prof. E. V. GORDON. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 


Bell’s Acrostic Dictionary. Compiled by W. M. BAKER. (3s. 6d 
net. Bell.) 


The Plan of the Educational Colonies Associations (of Great 
Britain and India). How America’s Prosperity might be 
Shared by all: the Substance of a Series of Lectures on the 
Plan Delivered in the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Dacca. By J. W. PETAvEL. (The Educational Colonies 
Associations.) 

A New Conception of Office Practice: Based on an Investigation 
of Actual Office Requirements. By Prof. F. G. Nıcmors. 
With the assistance of MARIE S. ANSELMO, AGNES Dusuc, 
M. Maxim, W. H. MEcHLER, L. A. NEwron, C. C. OLsos, 
FLORENCE E. STACEY. (2s. 6d. net. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 


(10s. 6d. 


Careers for Girls. By ELEANOR PAGE. (2s. net. Allen & 
Unwin.) 
My Best Game of Chess, 1908-1923. By Dr. A. ALEKHIN. 


Translated from the original MSS. (in French) by J. Dr 
Mont and M. E. GoLpsTEIN. (ios. 6d. net. Bell.) 

My Friends Toto and Simba (Including “ My Friend Toto " and 
“ My Dog Simba”). By C. KEaRTON. (38. 6d. net. 


Arrowsmith.) 
(Continued on page 682) 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON’S 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONY Wilman 
MAGNETO MANUAL .. Langman 
COMMERCIAL ART PRACTICE 
Knights & Norman Nearly Ready 
BUILDER'S STANDARD PRACTICE 
Bennetts 4s. 6d. 
LOCATION OF MINERAL FIELDS 
Haddock Qs. 6d. 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY Tinkler & Masters 15s. Od. 
PRACTICAL SURVEYING Usill & Leston 7s. 6d. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION . Allen 7s. 6d. 


LAND AND ENGINEERING SURVEYING 
Baker & Leston 3s. 6d. 


SURVEYING we .. Whitelaw 16s. Od. 
ALTERNATING CURRENTS Larner 6s. 0d. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY .. Martin 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY Bassett 5s. 0d. 


MODERN WORKSHOP PRACTICE Pull 16s. 0d. 
PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY OF MINING 


Byron 6s. 0d. 
COAL-MINING r Cockin 6s. 0d. 
ENGINEERING DRAWING . Malden 8s. ód. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Sewell 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL PAPER-MAKING., Clapperton 


Prices are net 


q Send for Complete Catalogue of Works in all branches 
of SCIENCE ...INDUSTRY, and TECHNOLOGY. 


LONDON : Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.4 


SONG COLLECTIONS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


‘* A general impression left as the result of the inspections is that 
the number of songs le ie much smaller than it should be . 
The ideal should be to familiarize the pupils with as large and varied 
a store as possible... Dr. SOMERVELL. 


Curwen Edition 
6051 ENGLISH FOLK SONGS FOR SCHOOLS. The 
words edited by Rev. S. Baring-Gould, M.A. The 
music edited and the accompaniments written by Cecil 
Sharp, B.A. Contains 53 songs. Vocal edition, both 
notations, cloth, 2s. Pianoforte edition, voice part in 
Staff, 6s. Words only, 6d. Twenty-one of the songs 
may be had separately at 3d. each. 
6335-6 THE SONGS FROM SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 
Collected and edited by T. Maskell Hardy. Two books 
of about 18 songs in each, with the songs arranged as 
in the plays, with notes as to their origin and history. 
Price 6d. each. Pianoforte edition, 3s. 6d. each. 
TUNES FROM THE GREAT COMPOSERS, Cl- 
lected and edited by H. Coleman. A work for musical 
appreciation and voice training classes. Price: Piano- 
forte edition, 5s.; Vocal edition, 1s. 
THE SHANTY BOOKS, PARTS I & II. 
The popular collections by Sir Richard Terry. Each 
part contains about 30 Sailor Shanties for unison sing- 
ing. Price 1s. 6d. each part. Pianoforte edition 
(2951-2) os. net cash each. 
THE COMMUNITY SONG BOOK. A collection of 
56 songs and four rounds arranged for unison singing. 
An unique selection. Price 6d. Pianoforte edition, 4s. od. 
STANDARD UNISON SONGS. Parts I & LI. 
Collections of classical and other songs of the highest 
class. Vocal editions, Sol-fa or Staff, 6d. each. Stari 


editions, with accompaniments, 3s. 6d. 
Full Catalogue spon application, 


London: J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd., 24 Berners St eet, W.1. 
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French of To-day: a pictionary 


of Words and Phrases in common use: 
French-English. By H. N. ADAIR, M.A. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. (post paid, 28. 10d., or on approval). 


“May be warmly recommended for wide adoption.” 
: —The Journal of Education. 


French Poems of To-day 


A new Anthology of Modern French Poetry compiled 
by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE and ISABELLE H. 
CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Authors. School 


Edition, stiff covers, 38. 6d. Cloth, &s. net. 


French Prose of To-day 


d 
A new Collection of Modern French Prose; with 
Biographical and Critical Notes. Companion volume 
k the above. School Edition, 38. 6d. Cloth Boards, 
$. net. 


French Phonetics: a Practice Book 


By B. LIBBISH, B.A. With graded exercises for class 
practice, oral examinations, etc. Stiff covers, 9d. Cloth 
limp, 1s. 


Europe of To-day 


By Prof. J. F. UNSTEAD, D.Sc., M.A. New Edition, 
revised to date and partly rewritten, with new sections 
on Climates, Natural Regions, &c. With maps and 
diagrams, 3s. 6d. 


We Detailed Prospectuses from 
= 44 Museum Street, W.C. 1 


The Carfax Books of English 
Verse 


A new School Anthology; Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior: Eight Books from 10d. List with com- 
plete Contents on application. 


Poems of To-day 


1st and 2nd series. Compiled by the English Associa- 
tion. Cloth, with Biographical Notes, 3s. 6d. net 
each. Stiff paper covers, without Notes, 28. each. 


An Arithmetic of Citizenship 


By E. RILEY, B.Sc., and J. RILEY, B.Sc. Everyday 
problems of Savings, Insurance, Rent, Rates, Taxes, 
&c., &c. Third Impression. 2%. With Answers, 28.6d. 


Muslo for Children 


First steps in Appreciation. By M. STORR, M.A. 
With musical annotations, diagrams, analyses, rhyth- 
mic exercises, lists of music, &c. Demy 8vo. 68. net. 


Plant and Flower Forms 


By E. J. G. KIRKWOOD, B.Sc. Eighty full-page | 
Studies of typical forms of Plants and Plant Organs, with 
descriptive Notes. Crown 4to, cioth, 78. 6d. net. | 


fey 


OXFORD anp CAMBRIDGE 


University Day Training Colleges 
(MEN) 

The Teachers’ University Scholarships Committee is 
prepared to receive applications for five Scholarships 
awarded by the Worshipful Company of Drapers, each of 
£25 per annum, and tenable for four years at Oxford or 
Cambridge. Candidates must be men, who agree to serve 
as Teachers in approved schools, in accordance with 
Section 15 (b) of the Regulations for the Training of 
Teachers, and who are eligible for admission to a four-year 
University Course at a Training College in October, 1928. 
The Scholarships will be awarded after an Examination 
to be held early in February, 1928. The authorities of 
certain Colleges may offer further exhibitions to successful 
candidates. 


AT OXFORD. 
An Exhibition of £40 a year for four years by New 
College. 


AT CAMBRIDGE. 
An Exhibition of £40 a year for four years by 
Emmanuel College. 


An Exhibition of {40 a year for four years by 
King’s College. 

Two Exhibitions of £45 a year for four years by 
Trinity College. 

Particulars as to the courses of study pursued at the Universities may 


be obtained from : 
C. FOX, Esq., Warkworth House, Cambridge. 


F. J. R. HENDY, Esq., 15 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


For forms of application apply to: 


Dr. H. E. J. CURZON, Hon. Sec., 
54 Lawrie Park Road, Sydenham, S.E. 26. 


PICTURES 
FOR PRIZES 


MEDICI PRINTS 


A SCHEME FOR SCHOOLS 


representative selection from the series of 
Medici Prints, whose decorative and educa- 
tional value has been recognized by all educationists, 
arranged to illustrate the various schools of 
painting in a comparative manner. Also the com- 
plete series of 300 Medici Prints in special period 
frames. (Catalogue 1/-) 
T Send for Illustrated List of Scheme for Schools. 


MASTERS- IN- COLOUR 


ARRANGED FOR SCHOOL USE 
series of 179 smaller Colour Prints of the 
Great Masters, carefully selected to meet the 

requirements of the various Examination Boards. 

By means of this series a miniature picture-gallery 

for schools can be obtained at a very small cost. 

T Send for Catalogue with Chronological Chart of 
Artists. 


Please mention this JOURNAL when writing. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 


7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1 


63 Bold St., Liverpool; 11 Princes St., Harrogate; 
121 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 
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Children, Can You Answer This? The Children's Question 
Book. By G. A. BIRMINGHAM. (2s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

Board of Education. Report of H.M. Inspectors on the Provision 
tn England of Instruction in Commodities for Persons 
Employed in Commerce. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Report of the Committee of Council on Education in Scotland 
1926-27. (gd. net. H.M.S.O.) 

University of London. Westminster Hospital Medical School. 

Prospectus, Calendar, and Directory. Sessions, 1927-28. (Adlard.) 

Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature. No. XVI, dealing with 
Publications of the year 1926. Edited by Dr. H. TEMPERLEY. 
(Bell.) 

Historical Association Leaflet, 70. Short Bibliography of Medieval 
History (A.D. 400 to 1500). By BEATRICE A. LEES. (Bell.) 

The Incorporated Society of Musicians. Year Book and Register 
of Members, 1927-1928. (3s. 6d. net. Birch.) 

The London Advisory Council for Juvenile Employment. Third 
Annual Report, 1926-27. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Fifty-Fourth Annual Repfort by the Accountant in Edinburgh to 
the Scottish Education Department. (gd. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Stockport College. Calendar, 1927-1928. 

Bulletin XXXIII. Libraries in Adult Education, An English 
Tutor in Germany, The German Group, &c. (1s. The World 
Association for Adult Education.) 

The Professional Classes Aid Council. Annual Report, 1926-1927. 
(251 Brompton Road, London.) 

University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. Reports submitted 
to the Court of Governors, October 22, 1926. (1s.) 

Natural Science in Adult Education. Paper No. 8 of the Adult 
Education Committee. (6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Public Libraries Committee. Report on Public Libraries in 
England and Wales. (6s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Woodcraft. By E. T. SETON. (6d. The Order of Woodcraft 
Chivalry.) ` 

Woodcraft Chivalry : Arms, Ideals, and Methods. “ Evolution 
by Synthesis.” (6d. The Order of Woodcraft Chivalry.) 

The Place of Dionysos. By (the late) E. WESTLAKE. (18. The 
Order of Woodcraft Chivalry.) 

The New Prayer Book: an Address delivered to the London 


Diocesan Conference, 1927. (6d. net. Nisbet.) 
Scottish Education Department. Training of Teachers. Report, 
Statistics, &c., 1924-1926. (1s. od. net. H.M.S.O.) 


London County Council. Annual Report of the Council, 1926. 
Vol. III. Public Health (Including the Reports for the Year 
1926 of the County Medical Officer of Health and School 


Kins Oficer, Main Drainage and Housing). (2s. 6d. 
ng. 
Diamond Jubilee of the Confederation of Canada. Sixty Years 


of Canadian Progress, 1867-1927. 

Board of Education. Staffing of Public Elementary Schools in 
England : Statement showing for the Area of each Local 
Education Authority in England the Number of Schools, 
Average Attendance, Number of Classes (by Size of Class), 
and Staff per 1,000 Pupils in Average Attendance (by Grade 
of Teacher), with Summaries by Type of Area for England 
and Wales. 1925-26. (1s. 3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Scottish Education Department. Lists of Education Authorities ; 
Voluntary Schools ; Reformatory and Industrial Schools ; 
Secondary Schools; Central Institutions: Continuation 
Classes not under Education Authorities ; National Committee 
Jor the Training of Teachers ; Training Centres and Colleges, 
with the Names of Correspondents ; H.M. Inspectors’ Dis- 
tricis, Staff and Headquarters. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Museums and National Life: The Romanes Lecture Delivered in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, 17 June, 1927. By Sir F. G. 
KENYON. (2s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: 
Twenty-Fiyst Annual Report of the President and of the 
Treasurer. (New York: The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching.) 

The Directory of Women Teachers, 1927: a Directory of the 
Women engaged in the Work of Higher and Secondary Educa- 
fion. (25s. net. Deane.) 

Education in Wales : Report of the Board of Education under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act, 1889, for the Year 


(10 cents.) 


1926. (4d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Iceland Year-Book: a Handbook of General Information. 
Edited by S. Jonsson. (Is. 8d. Reykjavik, Iceland: 
Zoéga.) 


Quarterly Report of Financial and Economic Conditions in Japan. 
(Tokyo: Dept. of Finance ) 


Just Reapy, is. 6d. net 


SYLLABUS of RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


For Council Schools. 
Prepared by the Oxfordshire Education Committee. 


The intention of this Syliabus is to enable teachers to use the Bible 
as a text-book for religious instruction and to give the children a con- 
ception of the teaching of the Bible as a whole. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, London, E.C. 4 


“ I hope it will soon be in every school library in the Kingdom.”—" Arrirex" 
in Manchester Guardian, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


STUDIES in TEACHING and SYLLABUS. By CHARLES KNAPP, DD. 
R.V. text. Vol. I. Genesis to Ruth. 16s. net 


Messrs. T. Murby & Co. have to announce that, owing to the 
regretted death of Dr. n napp; Vols II and III of his work on the 
Old Testament wii not be published. Although much work had been 
done upon the volumes, failing health prevented their completion, and 
no section of them had received the Author's final revision. 


“ The merits of the scrics are well known.”—The Journal of Education. 


COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS 


(IN MurBy’s NEw SMALLER SCRIPTURE MANvats.) Up to and 
including the School Certificate. 


AUTHORIZED VERSION EDITION REVISED VERSION EDITION 
By CHARLES KNapp, D.D. By CHARLES Knapp, D.D. 


ST. MATTHEW net 3/- ST. MARK .. . net 26 
ST. MARK net2/- ST. LUKE . net 3% 
ST. LUKE .. : .. net3/- THE ACTS (in one volume) net 4j- 
THE ACTS, Vol. I (i.-xvi.) net 2/- By G. W. WADE, D.D., and 
THE ACTS, Vol. II (xiii- J. H. WADE, M.A. 
xxviii.) Es .. net2/- II SAMUEL.. ; net 3i- 
(IN MURBY’S NEW LARGER SCRIPTURE Manuats.) For the 


Higher Certificate. 
AUTHORIZED VERSION EDITION REVISED VERSION EDITION. 
By CHARLES Knapp, D.D. By G. W. Wane, D.D., and 
ST. MARK net 2/6 J. H. WADE, M.A. 
ST. LUKE .. aa net 4/- II SAMUEL.. sa T net 4,- 
When ordering please say whether R.V. or A.V. is required and state price. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, London, E.C. 4 


TO TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 


TWO BROCHURES FOR TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


By Dr. L. DuDLEy Stamp, Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in Economic 
Geography in the University of London. 


NOTES ON COMMON ROCKS. 6d. net. 


NOTES ON SOME ECONOMIC MINERALS AND 
ROCKS. 6d. net. 

Only rocks and minerals mentioned in text-books of geography 
and which are of importance in the teaching of geography have 
been included. The brochures have been written to describe 
the following sets. 


SETS OF SPECIMENS FOR TEACHERS 


MURBY’S SET OF THIRTY COMMON ROCKS; 
SET OF THIRTY ECONOMIC MINERALS AND ROCKS 


The set for the teacher in each case consists of specimens 
5in. X 4 in., a specially large size, and thus adapted for class 
demonstration. Prices: Rocks, £2 18s. 6d. for 30; Econom 
Minerals and Rocks, £3 7s. 6d. for 30. 


The hand specimens in the set for use by the pupils are 3 in. xX 
2in. Prices: £1 3s. for 30; Economic Minerals and Rocks. 
£1 5s. for 30. 


An article appeared in Geography pointing out the value of 
specimens in teaching Geography. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO., 1 Fleet Lane, London, E.C.4 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


The Lord’s Minstrel 


By CAROLINE DUNCAN JONES. With coloured and 
black and white illustrations by ESTELLA CANZIANI. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth. (Shortly.) 
A simple history of St. Francis of Assist. 


Life and Landscape in the Cen- 


tral Appenines 

By ESTELLA CANZIANI. A delightful account of the 
people and the customs of a little-known part of the world. 
With many illustrations in colour and monochrome by the 
author. (Shoritly.) 


The Persistent Heritage 
By ESTHER TAIT-REID. l 
Crown 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.) 


A powerful new novel by the author of “ Mareeya."’ 
“ A well-constructed lale.""—JOHN O’ LONDON. 


The Statesman 


By Sir HENRY TAYLOR (1834). Reprint Series 2. 
Sm. demy 8vo, cloth 7s. Od. net (Postage 4d.) 
An ironical treatise on the art of succeeding. With an 
Introduction by Prof. HAROLD J. LASKI. 


Parliamentary Logic 
By W. GERALD HAMILTON (1805). Reprint Series 1. 
Sm. demy 8vo, cloth 6s. net (Postage 4d.) 


“ The book ts a delightful one,’"—RT. HON. A. BIRRELL. 


The Romantic Movement in 


German Literature 


Illustrative Texts—Prose and Verse. Selected and Arranged 
by Prof. KARL BREUL, Litt.D. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. net 

** Varied and representative selection. — NEW STATESMAN, 


English Pronunciation through 


Questions and Answers 
By H. E. PALMER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth i (Shorily.y 


Précis de Phonétique Comparée 


Francaise, et Anglaise. 

By P. GENEVRIER. ; 

Crown 8vo, cloth 5s. net (Postage 8d.) 
An essentially practical book by an experienced teacher. 


La Versification du Français 


Moderne 
By A. TAVERNEY. 
Crown 8vo, sewed 2s. net 


(Postage 8d.) 


(Postage 3d.) 


L’Histoire du Gentil Seigneur 
Bayart 
Composée par LE LOYAL SERVITEUR. 
Demy 8vo, sewed Probably 7s. 6d. net (Postage od.) 


A reprint from the unobtainable edition published by La 
Societé de WHistotre de France. 


Prayers for a One-Year-Old 
By JOHN S. HOYLAND. With a photograph frontispiece. 
Decorations by E. BALFOUR BROWNE. 
Sq. Fscap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Vellum paper, 1s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Sacrament of Nature 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; sewed, 1s. 6d. net (Postage 3d.) 


“ Rich with a warm appreciation of the beauty of things.’ —WEST. MORNING 
NEWS. 


Whatsoever Things are Lovely 
... Think on these Things 


By E. VERA PEMBERTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; sewed, 2s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.) 
Devotional Studies for use with young people. 


“A mine of inspiration.""—LIVERPOOL REVIEW. 


Narrative Dialogues from the 
Bible 
By Rev. ALFRED CLEGG. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net ; sewed, 4s. 6d. net (Postage 6d.) 


Arranged for Sunday Schools and Bible Classes. The Bible 
language is used throughout. 


Lessons on the Way 
By Prof. PERCY DEARMER, D.D. Vols. 3, 4, 5. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 4s. net cach (Postage 4d.) 


Systematic French Dictation 
In conjunction with Pronunciation Exercises. 
By B. YANDELL, Clifton College. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Teacher's Book, 3s. 6d. net. Pupils 
Book, 1s. 6d. (Postage 3d.) 


** Sensitle and successful.""—A.M.A. 


Spoken French. A Phonetic Manual 


By KR. NYROP, translated by G. NOEL-ARMFIELD:- 
Crown 8vo, cloth 7s. Od. net. (Postage 4d.) 
Illustrated. 

“ Standard work.’'"—SCHOOLMASTER. 


Phonetics without Symbols 
By G. C. BATEMAN. Revised edition shortly, illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, sewed. Is. net. (Postage 3d.) 


Everyday Sentences in Spoken 
English 
By H. E. PALMER. Revised and expanded with Ortho- 


graphic transcription by F. G. BLANDFORD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. (Postage 4d.) 


A Dictionary of English Pro- 


nunciation 

With American Variants. (In Phonetic Transcription. 
By H. E. PALMER, J. V. MARTIN, and F. G. BLAND- 
FORD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 5s. net 
“u An exceilent volume.""—AMERICAN MERCURY. 


(Postage 6d.) 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
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Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the August Competition is awarded to 
““Mondham,” proxime accessit, “ S. L. C.” 


We thank “ H. S. W.” for his letter, and applaud his 
determination to enter an attempt this month even at some 
inconvenience, but we looked in’vain for the name and 
address to which his prize should be sent. 


The competitor who gained third place in the June 
Competition, and who takes the Two Guineas is Miss 
Gertrude Warne, 6 Limes Avenue, Mill Hill, N.W. 7 


We classify the fifty-five versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Mondhan, S. L. C., Garnet, Magister, Nemo, Olim, 
H. S. W., A. H. B., Lacy, Gael, A. B., Montélimar, 
Woolars, Peverel, Menevia, Cadwal, L. E.C. M., 
Beetle, Tiina, Bésigue, Elfrida, Holly, Pixie, 
Chardonne, Cobden, Esse quam videri, Dane, 
Woodlea, Superannuated, Grey Tim. 

Class II.—Bystander, C. F. S., M. M., R. A. D., Une En- 
couragée, Cunctatrix, Craig, J. S., Aspirant, 
J.M. C., J. B., Bodley, Hibernia, Elsa, E. M. S. 
Undine, Sojourner, Martelio. 

Class III.—Pippin, 328, Banovallum, Zara, Felix, Jack o’ 
Jesmond, T. G., Selim. 


EXTRACT FROM ‘‘ DEFENSE DE L'OCCIDENT,” BY 
HENRI MASssISs 


Il n’est pas de tête sagace, d'homme pensant et soucieux de 
l'avenir, qui ne sente tout ensemble la grandeur du danger et la 
dure nécessité de servir pour ne pas disparaître. Ce ne sont pas 
là de vagues conjectures : les faits sont clairs, impitoyables, et les 
choses ont choisi pour nous. Les circonstances, au terme 
desquelles la civilisation d'Occident risque d’être engloutie ou de 
tomber en servitude, chacun peut les concevoir : elles “ sont 
dans les journaux.” 

Il ne s’agit plus, cette fois, de ces prévisions trop précises que 
des observateurs, attentifs aux accords des idées et des faits, 
ont pu justement tirer de l'expérience, de la nature des choses 
et des analogies de l'histoire. La crise de l’Occident, le péril de 
l’asiatisme, ne sont plus désormais des questions réservées aux 
seules méditations des hommes de l'esprit. Leur importance est 
telle que le train ordinaire de la politique la plus inerte, la plus 
courte de vues, en est aujourd’hui traversé. Les gouvernants 
eux-mêmes, si dénués d'imagination qu’on les suppose, si enclins 
qu’ils soient à méconnaitre les réalités spirituelles, à ne pas tenir 
compte de ces crises de sentiments et d'idées qui s’élaborent au 
plus intime des âmes où les grands changements historiques se 
préparent et s'annoncent, les gouvernants semblent soudain 
s'apercevoir du danger. 


TRANSLATED BY ‘‘ MONDHAM ”’ 


No intelligent mind, no thinking man with any concern for 
the future, can fail to be conscious at once of the magnitude of 
the danger, and of the stern need for personal endeavour if 
extinction is to be avoided. These are not vague speculations. 
The facts are plain and relentless, and events have forced our 
choice. Circumstances which place Western civilization in 
danger of being swallowed up or of lapsing into slavery, each one 
of us can envisage : he who runs may read. 

This time we are not concerned with those very exact forecasts 
which observers, intent upon making theories and facts agree, 
deduce not unfairly from experience, from the nature of things, 
and from the analogy of history. The Western crisis, the Asiatic 
peril, are no longer questions exclusively for the ponderings of 
visionaries. Such is their importance that at the present time 
they are cutting across the march of everyday statecraft, be it 
never so slow-moving and short-sighted. Our very rulers even, 
—devoid as they are supposed to be of imagination, prone as they 
are to fail to recognize spiritual realities, and to disregard those 
emotional and idealistic crises which are wrought in men’s 
innermost souls, wherein the great movements of history are 
fashioned and heralded,—even our rulers seem of a sudden to 
perceive the danger. 


“ Mondham ” only just got away with his Prize; his 
version had one blemish, vistonaries for less hommes de 
Vesprit. “S. L. C.” slipped behind over almost uncanny 
foresight for ces previsions trop precises, which really means 

(Continued on page 686) 


University Tutorial Press 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS IN ENGLISH, W 


London Matriculation. 


Shakespeare.—Hamlet. (Matriculation Edition.) By G. E. 
HOLLINGWORTH, M.A. Paper Boards, Cloth Back. 
2s. 3d. 

Milton.—Paradise Lost, Book II. By G. E. HOLLINGWORTH, 
M.A., and A. F. Watt, M.A. Is. 8d. 


Hazlitt.—Essays. Being a collection of twenty essays. By, 
G. E. HOLLINGWORTH, M.A. 8s. 6d. Includes the | 
thirteen essays prescribed for London Matriculation. 


a a a et = 


Orford School Certificate and Junior 
Local Eraminations. 


S. denotes the School Certificate Examination, 
J. the Junior Examination. 


Chaucer.—The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. By A. a 
WYATT, M.A. Second Edition. 1g. 94. 

Shakespeare.—As You Like It. By A. R. WEEKES, : `. 
2s. 6d. (S.) 


Henry V. By A. J. F. CoLLINS, M.A. 83. (J: 
Julius Caesar. By A. F. Watt, M.A. Qs. 6d. (S. 
The Merchant of Venice. (Tutorial Edition.) By S. E. 

Goccin, M.A. Qs. 6d. (S.) 


The Merchant of Venice. (Matriculation Edition.) By! 
S. E. Gocain, M.A. Cloth, 2s. ; Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. (S.) : 


The Tempest. (Tutorial Edition.) By A. R. WEEKES, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 


e ws 


The Tempest. (Junior Edition.) By A. R. WEEKES, M.A.. 
and FREDERICK ALLEN, M.A. 2s. (J) 


Cambridge Scbool Certificate and Junior 


Local Examinations. 


S. denotes the School Certificate Examination, 
J. the Junior Examination. 


sacs ae By S. E. Gocern, M.A., and A. F. Watt, 
1s. 3d. (S.) 


we ees By A. R. WEEKEs, M.A. Third Edition. 
1s. 3d. (S) 


Scott.—Marmion. By FREDERICK ALLEN, M.A. Qs, 8d J) 
Shakespeare. King Lear. By S. E. Gocain, M.A. 88. S.) | 


The Merchant of Venice. (Tutorial Edition.) By S. E. 
Gocain,, M.A. Qs. 6d. (S.) 


The Merchant of Venice. (Matriculation Edition.) By 
S. E. Goccin, M.A. Cloth, 28.; Paper Covers, RT 


Rortbern Universities Matriculation and 
Scbool Certificate. 


n.—Gareth and Lynette, The Passing of Arthur. BY | 
A. S. Cotiins, Ph.D., M.A. Qg, 


Shakespeare.—Julius Caesar. By A. F. Wart, M.A. 2s. 6. 
Twelfth Night. By H. C. Durrin, M.A. Qs. 6d. 


A Special Catalogue of Books for any of the above examina: ` 
tions, and Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications, | 


will be sent post free on application. 


University Tutorial Press W. 


25 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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AN AID TO PARENTS 


PATON X LIST OF SCHOOLS 


EDITION NOW READY 


LIST OF scHOOLS | 


‘AND: TUTORS 
1927. 


The 30th Annual Edition. Cr. 8vo. _ 

1,108 Pages. Price 5s.; Postage 9d. 
- Contains particulars, with illustrations, of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private 


and Public Schools for Girls, Domestic Science and 
_— Training Colleges, etc. 


J. & J. PATON, mono i 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. 
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that they are too exact to be correct, and over from existing 
circumstances for de la nature des choses ; but his work was 
good. ‘‘ Garnet ” sent such a fine piece of nervous English 
prose that it was with real regret that we read such a 
careless confusion of ideas as sequence of events whose final 
toll threatens to engulf .. . He also translated qu'on les 
suppose, as we know, and realités spirituelles, hidden realities 
of the mind and character. Both “ Magister ” and “ Nemo ” 
sent very careful versions, but their English style did not 
quite touch that of the three first competitors in Class I. 

The chief difficulties in this passage appear to have been 
Les circonstances, au terme desquelles, which means if con- 
tinued to the end or pushed to their logical conclusion ; 
attentifs aux, which is correctly given by our prize-winner ; 
des hommes de l'esprit, men of intellect, which was mistaken 
by some readers for des hommes d'esprit, men of wit. 

There were a variety of renderings of en est aujourd’hui 
traversé, most of them admissible, but we commend “ Lacy ” 
and ‘‘ Aspirant ” for the happy version penetrated by them. 
Traverser means to go through something, not only to cut 
athwart or across it. “ E. M. S. Undine ” also got on the 
right track, but put it the wrong way round, thus, has 
to-day penetrated them. 

We specially commend “ A. H. B.” for translating tout 
ensemble, in its entirety. In this he stands alone, all other 
competitors having taken it to mean at once or something 
similar. We do not like statesmen for les gouvernants in this 
connexion ; imagination, which we here accuse our rulers 
of lacking, is just one of the qualities which differentiate 
the statesman from the politician. We also cavil at mts- 


interpret for méconnaitre ; to misinterpret spiritual realities, 


they must have perceived them, whereas the meaning is 
that they were unaware of them. But we have great hopes 
of ‘‘ A. H. B.” and look to see him head our list before long. 

“ Servir pour ne pas disparaître also provoked great 
difference of opinion. ‘ Beetle ” and ‘‘ Une Encouragée ”’ 


had the same idea—military service (“ Beetle '’), fighting ix 
order not to be wiped out (“ Une Encouragée’’). We like 
the prize rendering, “ S. L. C’s ” working to avoid annihila- 
tion, ‘‘ Garnet's ” action to avoid complete annihilation, and 
many other phrases of this nature. But we thought 
“ Peverel ” slightly overdid it, he put the necessity of “ hard 
labour ” if we are not to disappear ; this is too ambiguous. 

‘“ Une Encouragée,”’ a new competitor who should go far, 
tells us that she does not like our use of nom de guerre for 
nom de plume. We quite take her point, but think that 
the expression guerre is admissible in the case of a contest. 

“ Magister ’’ expresses surprise that he figured in our 
first class last month in spite of having perpetrated what he 
calls “ a howler.” He was in Class I because his version was 
good in spite of the one howler. The classification is a 
matter of how many marks a competitor has, or rather, 
how few he has lost. Our remarks, ‘on the contrary, are 
concerned with the nature of the mistakes rather than with 
their number. We have far more hope of a competitor who 
errs through mistaking one important word or not knowing 
some idiom, no matter how far this mistake may mislead 
him, than we have of a translator whose version is so vague 
that it invités the suspicion that he is purposely vague 
because he is not clear as to the meaning of the original. 
This method leads to careless thinking and a thoroughly 
bad style, whereas a definite mistake is merely a fault that 
corrects itself in the ordinary course of perseverance. We 
commend these remarks to the notice of “ Felix,” “ Jack 
o’ Jesmond,” “ T. G., and “ Selim,” as their low position 
in our classification is explained thereby. 

At the risk of wearying our readers we venture to refer 
them once more to No. 8 of the Translators’ Decalogue: 
“ Du sollst ohne UnterlaB deine Muttersprache, in die 
allein du übersetzen darfst, studieren.” 

We are disappointed when translations, over which great 

(Continued on prge 688) 


A Telling Book 
Giving the scientific explana- 
tion of Reproduction in 

Nature and in Man. 
Contains Chapters on; Life and the Human Body— 
Growth and Reproduction—Plant Reproduction—Animal 
Reproduction—Human Reproduction. 


of erotic sentiment. . 


Seventeenth Edition.- With 21 Figures in the Text and . 
21 Plates, 11 x 7$in. Price 3s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


ELEMENTARY (Gnas) PERSPECTIVE 


Theory and Practice. 


By H. J. Dennis, late Principal Art Master, Dulwich 
College. 


SE ES eS SD 


THE REPRODUCTION OF LIFE 


By A. J. COKKINIS, M.B., F.R.C.S. 


“ A book written on strictly scientific lines, yet within the understanding of the ordinary reader and free from all taint 
. . It will be a veal help to teachers.’’—Irish School Weekly. 


re rece 


320 pages, with 3 plates and | 
108 figures. 


Price 1os. 6d. 
Postage, 9d. 
Its object is to furnish parents and teachers with facts 
concerning the origin of life, thus enabling them to answer 
intelligently the legitimate questions of young people. 


Third Edition. Pp.xii x 332, with 121 Figs. Price 8s. 6d. 
Postage, 6d. 


PRACTICAL MICROSCOPY 


By J. F. SHILLINGTON SCALES, F.R.M.C. 
“ A more practicable handbook on the microscope does not 
exist.’’—Pharmaceutical Journal. 


ATLAS MODELS OF THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF THE HUMAN BODY 


These Atlas Models measure 17 X gin., and consist of Coloured Plates by G. M. Dupuy, M.D., 
with illustrated Text by Husert Biss, M.A., M.D., Cantab. 


THE MALE BODY. Contains 89 Illustrations. showing 
876 distinct parts; every one of which is fully explained 
in accompanying letterpress. Price 6s. Postage, 61. 


MANUAL OF ARTISTIC ANATOMY 


By J.C. L. SparkEs, Late Principal, College of Art, South 
Kensington. 


Revised by W. H. Gatss, A.R.C.A. (Lond.). 


THE FEMALE BODY. With 36 Illustrations, showing 
684 distinct parts, and Descriptive Text. Third Edition. 
Price 7s. 6d. Postage, 6d. 


THE ART OF DRAWING. THE 
HUMAN FIGURE SIMPLIEIED 


Being a Systematic Course of Lessons in Figure Drawing. 
By WILLIAM H. Gates, A.R.C.A. (Lond.). 


Third Edition. Size 11 x 7$in. Pp. viii. x 186 With 
50 Plates showing 138 Figures and 94 other Illustrations 
in the Text. Price 1os. 6d. net. Pcstage, tod. 


Size 10} x 7}in. Pp. xii. x 100, with 23 Plates con- 
taining 320 Figures. Stiff boards. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Postage, 6d. 


BAILLIERE, TINDALL & COX, 7 & 8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 | 
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BOOSEY’S EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


COMMUNITY SONG BOOK 


This book contains not only the most suitableTraditional 
Songs, but a selected number of Famous Copyright Songs, 
which will be found in no other Community Song Book, 
such as : 

Land of Hope and Glory, Nancy Lee, The Road to the Isles, 

Off to Philadelphia, De Ole Banjo, My Ain Folk, etc. 
Voice Part and Words (Staff and Sol-fa), 6d. net; 
Score, 58. net (paper), 8s. net (cloth limp, gilt) 


THE MUSICAL GATEWAY 


By DONALD GRAY 
Very First Lessons for the Piano 
Price 2s. 6d. net 

Donald Gray is the pen name of one of the most experienced 
teachers of the day who thoroughly understands the psycho- 
logy of the child and its musical development. 

The book covers a little technique, cheery melodies, duets, 
and Sight-Reading Exercises. 


Vocal 


Preliminary 


SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS 


for Piano 
Prepared in accordance with the Syllabuses issued by the 
Associated Board, Trinity College of Music, The Incorporated 
Society of Musicians, &c. 
Edited and Arranged by DONALD GRAY 
Price is. net 


THE NATIONAL SONG BOOK 


Edited by C. V. STANFORD 
Vocal Score, paper, 6s. ; cloth, gilt edges, 9s. ; 
paper, is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
This collection contains all the songs recommended for 
older children by the Board of Education in their 
Blue Book of Suggestions. , 


Voice Part, 


THE RATIONAL SIGHT READER 
(Price 4d. net) 
175 Exercises in all major and minor keys. 


THE RATIONAL SIGHT READERS voices ° 
(Price 4d. 
72 Exercises in all aaa 3 minor keys. 
The most widely used sight reader published. 


A GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONG 


(4 Volumes) 
Vocal Score, paper, 4s.; cloth, gilt edges, 7s.. 
paper, Is.; cloth, 1s. 9d each-net. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF SONG cuncnen 


Vocal Score, paper, 48.; cloth, gilt edges, 7s.; Voice Part, 
paper, Is.; cloth, Is. 9d. net 


Voice Part, 


A complete list of Boosey & Co.’s School Music sent on application. 


BOOSEY & CO., LTD. (Dept. A), 295 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


1,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, . 
who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 


Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. 33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK te which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the oar Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 
Teachers. z 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student 1s trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 


appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 


too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 


questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s: 
of the: 
rede Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and. 

dge Locals, and the LO. C. are included. 500,000 copies 


knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, jou. HAMILTON, KENT & 00., LTD. 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Tweifth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
89 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author’s 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated ant 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition. to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 


but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 


Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. . 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 
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care has obviously been taken, result in quite undistin- 


guished English prose. As a case in point we quote the 
following from one of this month’s entries. We prefer not 
to say whose version it is because we do not want a valued 
competitor to think we are pillorying his work, but we 
wish to point out to him and others that this should have 
been merely the middle stage. From this foundation he 
could have worked up a passage of distinction : 

There is no sagacious mind, no thoughtful man concerned about 
the future, that does not feel together the greatness of the danger 
and the stern necessity of serving in order not to disappear: and 
these are not vague conjectures ; the facts are plain and pitiless 
and things have chosen for us. The circumstances, at the close 
of which Western civilization is in danger of being swallowed up 
or of falling into slavery, can be perceived by every one: they 
are in the papers. 

We thank “ L.G.” for her letter. When two persons 
compete from one house we are, of course, ready to accept 
stamps in lieu of coupon from one of them. The version 
of ‘‘Suschens Vogel” that “L. G.” sends would have 
figured in Class I, and fairly near the top, but it would not 
have gained the Prize; one line, in particular, needs 
improvement: My bird at once pricked up his ear. 

Readers may be interested to know that “ Défense de 
l'Occident ” is a French reply to that monumental German 
work, “ Der Untergang des Abendlandes,” by Oswald 
Spengler. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation into English verse of the following three stanzes 
of a Chanson de Bèranger : 

Ma VOCATION 
Jeté sur cette boule. 
Laid, chétif et souffrant : 


Etouffé dans la foule, 
Faute d'être assez grand ; 


Une plainte touchante 

De ma bouche sortit. 

Le bon Dieu me dit: Chante, 
Chante, pauvre petit ! 


Le char de l’opulence 
M’éclabousse en passant : 
J'éprouve l'insolence 

Du riche et du puissant ; 

De leur morgue tranchante 
Rien ne nous garantit. 

Le bon Dieu me dit: Chante, 
Chante, pauvre petit ! 


L’amour, dans ma détresse, 
Daigna me consoler : 

Mais, avec la jeunesse, 

Je le vois s’envoler. 

Près de beauté touchante 
Mon cœur en vain patit. 

Le bon Dieu me dit: Chante, 
Chante, pauvre petit ! 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 


No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on this page, must reach the office by the first post on 
September 15, 1927, addressed “ Prize EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education and ances World, 3 Ludgate Broad- 


way, London, E.C. 4. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


“TRANSFER of Girls’ Boarding and Day School in the West of 
England. 67 girls, including 27 boarders. Freehold 

in an acre of ground, can be rented for £200 per annum. Gross Receipts, 

£3,348. Profit, £530. Price asked for Goodwill, {1,000.—No. 5,889. 


TRANSFER of Boarding and Day School for Girls in Southern 
Scotland. upils (12 boarders). ‘Gross Receipts, about 
£2,000. Steady Prost of £300 per annum. Premises (including 
Gymnasium, &c.) on lease at £80 per annum. Studio extra. Price for 
Goodwill, School Equipment, and part of the household Furniture, 
£1,000 —No. 5,914. 


ARTNERSHIP, with a view to succession, in old-established 
Boarding School for Girls in the South-West of England. 50 
papis Fees, about {100 per annum. Should be Church of England. 
ice for half-share in Goodwill and Furniture, £1,000.—No. 5,757. 


ARTNERSHIP in, or TRANSFER of, a small Preparatory Day 

School on the North Wales Coast. 44 pupils (5 boarders). 

Leasehold premises. Rent, £200 per annum. Gross Receipts, £1,700. 
Goodwill, £600. Furniture at a valuation.—No. 5,915. 


remises, 


AND PARTNERSHIPS 


"TRANSFER of Hostel in connection with a Day School for Girls 
at a well-known South Coast town. About 14 boarders (accom- 
modation for 20). Boarding fees, £75 perannum. Average Receipts, 
£1,480. Leasehold Premises at £120 per annum. For Goodwill, one term's 
fees. School and Household Furniture at a valuation.—No. 5,918. 


RANSFER of old-established Girls’ Day School on the North- 

West Coast. 73 pupils. Gross Receipts, about £2,500. Reason- 

able profit. Leasehold Premises at £130 per annum. Price for Goodwill, 
one term’s fees. Furniture at a valuation.—No. 5,865. 


RANSFER of, or PARTNERSHIP in, small Preparatory Day 
School for Girls and little Boys in an attractive residential 
neighbourhood near London. About 40 Rie bere Gross Receipts, 
£700. Premises on Lease. Price, £650 to include Goodwill, Furniture, 
Stationery, Books, &c. Pro rata for Partnership.—No. 5921. 


RANSFER of Preparatory Day School (Girls and little Boys) in 
well-known residential neighbourhood in Surrey 47 pupils. 
Gross Receipts, about £1,400. Premises on lease. Price, £600 for Good- 
will, and Furniture at valuation. Reasonable offer considered.—No. 5,922. 


For further Particulars apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1, 


NATURE POETRY SERIES 


Poesy of Birds and Flowers 


(Dot and Dash System of Notation), 
By W. H. STEPHENS, B.A. 


(Late Lecturer the Higher Training College, Cairo) 


Price 1s. (Schools 9d.) 


The Educational Supply Association, Limited, 


171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


CO-EDUCATION 


See important letters by De V. Payen-Payne in July 
issue; and Rev. Canon E. Lyttelton, J. H. Badley 
(Bedales), J. Wickstead (King Alfred School), 
C. Brightwen Rowntree (Friends’ School, Saffron 
Walden), and Alice Woods, in August issue. 


SCHOOL DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 


Miss Elsie Fogerty’s authoritative article appears 
in August issue. 


3 
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TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be enclosed iih eash 
Competition, er Editerial Inquiry, sent. in. 


No. 698. 


OOOO CHOCO OS OOOOH OOOO OHHH SOOO OSE SHSOOHOOHHHHOSOOOSS OHS HOOKS HO OOH COTES OOOTOTOE 


VOL. 59. 


SEPT. I, 1927. 


VESeeesevossesecoes 


Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD 


No. 698. l SEPTEMBER 1, 1927. 


Veer U E 
Lu 
Zh rh 

Fust Published 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF ANCIENT TIMES 
By JAMES HENRY BREASTED, Professor of Egyptology, University of Chicago 


An Abridged and Simplified Edition of the Authors ANCIENT TIMES, 
by W. Hucues Jones, Education Officer, Royal Air Force. 
With a Foreword by F. S. Marvin, Author of “The Living Past.” 
320 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 3s. 


FROM MR. MARVIN’S FOREWORD 


“ . .. This Brief History of Ancient Times aims at supplying the indispensable foundation of knowledge (of 
ancient civilisations) for Western peoples who have derived their culture from the Middle East, from Egypt and Babylonia, 
through Greece and Rome. ... ” 


“ , . . There is probably no man living better qualified to give a sound account of this historical preparation for 
Western Civilisation than Professor Breasted. . . . The book has been clearly and skilfully condensed from Professor 
Breasted’s larger works, and contains what is both possible and necessary for scholars to master before they go on to the 
more detailed study of their own and other nations in the modern world.” 


1LZPALLA 8 A 


TOLds TT 


A Brief History of Ancient Times contains more than 200 illustrations which form an integral portion of the text. 
The book establishes for the pupil in a most interesting manner the connection between Scripture History and World 
History, between his classical studies and the daily life of Greece and Rome in the classical age, and, even more 
important, between himself and the distant, yet ever present past. 


ENGLAND AND THE EMPIRE 


A Modern History. with some Account of European Influences 


Book One.—From Earliest Times to 1485. By E. Book Three.—From 1660 to 1815. By Edward M. 
STEVINSON. 160 pages. Illustrated. 1s. 9d. Fietp, M.A. 256 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
Book Two.—From 1485 to 1660. By Epwarp M. Book Four.—From 1815 to 1925. By Epwarp M. 
Fizetp, M.A. 192 pages. Illustrated. 2s. Fiero, M.A. 320 pages. Illustrated. 2s. 9d. 


A well written and broadly conceived course for Lower and Lower Middle Forms which pays due regard to the 
social, political, and economic aspects of the subject, tells briefly the story of British expansion abroad, and emphasizes 
the ever closer connection between English History and World History. ‘The Series provides an excellent foundation 
for the more detailed study of English and European History which occupies the latter portion of the pupil’s secondary 
school career. 


Suggestions for handwork follow each chapter of Book One. Questions are included in Books Two, Three, and 
Four. That the pupil may gain some acquaintance with the “ raw material ” of history, a limited number of selections 
from original sources are contained in Books Three and Four. 


Prospectuses of the above books will be forwarded on application. 
Books sent on approval to teachers. 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD., 


7 Queen Square LONDON, W.C. 1 
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suitable for the 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1928. 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an 
Appendix. 2s. {School 
— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. {School 
—— THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School and Junior 
Chaucer.— THE WORKS. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, 
C.B., M.A. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. net. [School 
— CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. W. 
PoLiLarRD, C.B., M.A. With Glossary. 3s. 
— THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. W. PoLLARD, C.B., M.A. 2s. (School 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. [Schoot 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRIESTES TALE. Edited by 
M. H. LIDDELL. 5s. [School 
Shakespeare. —HENRY V. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d. [Junior 


[School 


ENOLISH— cont. 
Scott.—ROB ROY. Abridged and Edited by E. R. 


MusGrRove. Pocket Classics. 2s. [Junior 
— ROB ROY. Abridged Edition for Schools. 2s. 
[Junior 


Longer Narrative Poems of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Junior 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Caesar.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. 
[School 

—— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and Vo- 
cabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. [School 
Tacitus.—AGRICOLA. Edited by A. J. CHURCH, M.A., 
and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. 2s. 6d. {School 
Horace.—ODES. Book III. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. {School 
— ODES. Book III. Edited by T. E. PAGE, M.A. 


2s. 6d. [School 
Thucydides. Book VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. [School 
—— Books VI and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. 4s. [School 
Aristophanes.— THE FROGS. Edited by T. G. Tucker, 
Litt.D. 4s. [School 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


GENERAL SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 


ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare. KING LEAR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 
2s. 6d. 
HENRY IV. First Part. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
THE WINTER’S TALE. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With 
an Appendix. 2s. 


Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. By F. T. 


PALGRAVE. Books I-IV, ts. 6d. net; Books 
I-V, 2s. 
— Book I. With Introduction and Notes. By 


J. H. Fow er, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Book II. By J. H. FowLeR, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
— Book II. By W. BELL, C.LE., M.A. 3s. 


Pope.—THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. Edited by 
E. M. Kinc. Pocket Classics. 2s. 
Boswell—_ JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO THE 


HEBRIDES. With Introduction and Notes. 
By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 3s. 

Macaulay.—ESSAY ON ADDISON. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By R. F. Wincu, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 

— ESSAY ON ADDISON. Edited by R. F. 
WincH, M.A. Is. od.; paper, Is. 6d. 

— ESSAY ON ADDISON. Edited by C. W. 
FRENCH. Pocket Classics. 2s. 

Chaucer.—THE PROLOGUE. By A. W. Pottarp, 
C.B., M.A. 2s. 

— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 

THE NONNES PRIESTES TALE. By M. H. 

LIDDELL. 5s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


1928 


ENGLISH—coni. 

Chaucer.—_THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S 
TALE, THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By 
A. INGRAHAM. Pocket Classics. 2s. 

— CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD, C.B., M.A. With Glossary. 3s. 

— THE WORKS. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, 
C.B., M.A., and others. 4s. 6d. net. 

Scott.—OLD MORTALITY. With Introduction and 
Notes. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. COLBECK, M.A. 2s. 

Livy. Book XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., and Jj. E. 

MELHUISH, M.A. 2s. 

Books XXI and XXII. 

W. W. Capes, M.A. 5s. 

Virgil.—AENID. Book VIII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. CALVERT. M.A. 2s. 

Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book VII. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By G. H. Nari, M.A. 2s. 

Plato.—CRITO AND PHAEDO. Edited by C. H. 
KEENE, M.A. 3s. 

Homer.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
S. H. ButcHer, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 
LanG, M.A. School Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Euripides. ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


Edited by Rev. 


FRENCH. 


Daudet.—_LETTRES DE MON MOULIN. 
by G. H. CLARKE, M.A. 3s. 


Edited 


[Sept. 1927. 


Sept. 1927. ] 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1928. 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.—_THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With 
Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With 
an Appendix. 2s. [Junior and Senior 


— KING LEAR. With Introduction and Notes. 


By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 6d. 
[School 
Milton. POETICAL WORKS. Edited by D. Masson. 
4s. 6d. net. (School 
—— COMUS. With Introduction and Notes. By 
W. Bett, C.I.E., M.A. Paper, 1s. 3d.; boards, 
Is. gd. {School 
— COMUS, &c. Edited by S. E. ALLEN. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. (School 


—  LYCIDAS, L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 
SONNETS, &c. With Introduction and Notes. 
By W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. Paper, 2s.; boards, 
2s. 6d. [School 
Carlyle-—ABBOT SAMSON; Selected Chapters from 
Carlyle; Past and Present. Book II. Edited by 
F. A. CAVENAGH, M.A. Cloth boards, is. 9d.; 
paper, 1s. 6d. [School 
Kingsley. ALTON LOCKE. 2s. 6d. net. {School 


Scott.—MARMION, and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
By F. T. PALGRAVE. Is. 3d. [Junior 
—— MARMION. With Introduction and Notes. By 
MICHAEL MACMILLAN, D. Litt. 3s. 6d. [Junior 
— MARMION. Edited by G. B. Arron. Pocket 
Classics. 2s. - [Junior 
—- THE TALISMAN. With Introduction and 
Notes. 3s. 6d. [Junior 
THE TALISMAN. Abridged Edition for Schools. 
2s. [Junior 
— THE TALISMAN. Edited by F. JoxunNson. 
2s. 6d.; paper, 2s. 3d. [Junior 


ENGLISH— cont. 
Soott—_THE TALISMAN. Edited by F. TrEuDLEy. 


Pocket Classics. 2s. [Junior 
Swift —GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and 
Edited by G. C. EarLE, B.A. 1s. 9d.; paper, 
Is. 6d. [Junior 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Livy.— BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, 
M.A. 2s. (School 


— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 


CaPEs, M.A. 5s. (School 
Ovid. Se ee Book VIII. By Prof. 
H. Keene, M.A. 2s. Text of this Edition is 
erie expurgated for School use. [School 


Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [Juntor 


— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Corseck, M.A. 2s. [Junior 


Virgil—_ AENEID. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School 


Demosthenes.—PHILIPPIC I and OLYNTHIACS, 
I-III. Edited by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. 


[School 
Plato.— APOLOGY. Edited by H. Wittiamson, M.A. 
38. [School 


Homer.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
S. H. Butcuer, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 
Lana, M.A. School Edition. 4s. 6d. [School 

Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 2s. [Junior 

—— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
GOODWIN and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 4s. [Junior 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1928. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1928. 


ENGLISH. 

A Second Book of Modern Poetry. Selected and Ar- 
ranged by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. K. DEIGHTON. 28. 

Tennyson.—_GARETH AND LYNETTE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By G. C. Macautay, M.A. 2s. 

— THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A. 6d. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 


Xenophon.— ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nar, M.A. 2s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


GREEK AND LATIN—cont. 


Xenophon.— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by 
Profs. W. W. GoopwIN and J. W. WHITE. 4s. 


Thucydides THE RISE OF THE ATHENIAN 
EMPIRE. Book I. Chs. 89-118 and 128-138. 
With Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises. By F. H. 
Corson, M.A. 2s. 

Homer.—ILIAD. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. 
BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 

Caesar.—_ DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. 

Livy.— Books II and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 4s. 

Virgil— AENEID. Book XI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. 
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Scholarship Awards 


I1. UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, BELFAST 


Entrance Scholarships: W. F. Beatty, J. Boyce, E. Lockett (Royal Academical 
Institution, Belfast). Porter Scholarships: J. Boyce, W. F. Beatty (Royal 
Academical Institution, Belfast). 


CHRIST'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
John Stewart of Rannoch Open Scholarship in Sacred Music: J. R. Denny 
(Christ's College). 
DOWNING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Scholarships: T. G. Tutin (Gotham Secondary School), R. Hartnett (Battersea 
Grammar School). Exhibitions: G. Crwys-Williams (Mill Hill School), I. A. 
Hopkins (Bablake School, Coventry), H. B. Roberts (Rossall), B. E. Hussey 
(King Edward VI, Stafford), R. L. Benison (Royal Grammar School, Lancaster), 
J. C. Seddon (Wigan Grammar School), W. B. Yapp (Bristol Grammar School), 
W. E. Flood (City of Norwich School), I. W. Stray (Liverpool Institute), R. W. R. 
Miller (Solihull School), W. V. Carpenter (Dover County School). 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Wrenbury Scholarship: H. A. J. Martin. E. J. Fearnsides Scholarship (£100) : 


H. L. Wilson. 
GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Mathematics: Carlisle Scholarship (£80): C. M. Whitaker (Mary Datchelor 
School). Leighton Scholarship (£16) : F. M. Howell (King Edward's High School, 
Birmingham). College Scholarship (£15) : B. U. Wrenick (Abbey School, Malvern). 
Turle Scholarship (£15) : F. Stooke (King Edward’s High School, Birmingham). 
Classics : Menzies Scholarship (£60): M. Whittaker (Bridlington High School). 
Arnold Scholarship (£40) : P. M. Clements (Fulham Secondary School). Hiddens 
Scholarship ({40): E. M. M. Reeve (Mary Datchelor School). Mary Gurney 
Scholarship (G.P.D.S.T.), (£75): V. G. Martin (Blackheath High School). Turle 
Scholarships ({15 each): B. C. Le Maitre (St. Leonards School, St. Andrews), 
M. I. Eraut (Galway Grammar School). College Scholarships (£15 each): E. M. 
Wood (Perse High School, Cambridge), M. Glanvill (Farringtons, Chislehurst), 
N. C. Morton (Leeds High School). Natural Sciences: Carlisle Scholarship (£80 
each): O. D. Saltmarsh (Perse High School), E. C. Wilson (St. George’s School, 
Edinburgh and Edinburgh University). Turle Scholarship (£15): K. F. Earp 
(Sydenham High School). History : Harrison Scholarship (£50): B. B. Crighton 
Miller (St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Hallett Scholarship (£40): K. M. A. 
Moore (Fulham Secondary School). Modern Languages: Clothworkers’ Scholar- 
ship (£80): M. A. Bryan (West Heath, Ham Common). Higgens Scholarship 
(£40): A. E. Traill (Bedford High School). Turle Scholarship (£15): K. D. 
Lunghi (Mary Datchelor School). English: Turle Scholarship ({15): E. M. 
Sheard (Bradford Grammar School). phy: Carlisle Scholarship (£100) : 
D. L. Davey (James Allen’s School, Dulwich). 


GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


John Stewart of Rannoch Scholarship in Greek and Latin: C. R. Wason. 
Open Scholarship: F. N. Crofts. Rhondda Studentship for Classics: R. A. 
Browne (University College of South Wales). 


' JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Open Scholarships: E. J. Frank, C. M. Lee, E. S. Abbott. 


KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Choral Scholarships: C. F. Pare (Nottingham High School), O. N. W. Hemming 
(Cheltenham College), H. R. Synge (King’s School, Bruton). Barnes Scholarship : 
J. Rodney (King’s College). 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Mathematics: College Scholarship (£80): M. W. Young (Streatham Hill High 
School). Clothworkers’ Scholarship (£80): E. Marriott (Herbert Strutt School, 
Belper), Exhibitions ({15 each): E. M. Bellamy (Badminton School, Westbury- 
on-Trym), S. Buskin (King Edward’s High School, Birmingham). Classics: 

Ewart Scholarship (£100), and the Goodhart Memorial Prize ({20): K. A. 
Skinner (St. Paul’s Girls’ School, London). Mathilde Blind Scholarship (£50): 
M. Hall (Bradford Grammar School). Exhibitions ({15 each) B. M. Gorse (St. 
Margaret's, Bushey), J. B. King (St. Paul’s Girls’ School, London), E. M. Dance 
(Portsmouth High School), O. K. Crowther (Bolton School). Natural Sciences : 
College Scholarship (£35): J. M. Nicholls (Wolverhampton High School). 
History : College Scholarship (£35): J. F. H. Dean (Orme Girls’ School, New- 
castle-under-Lyme). Exhibition (£15): B. M. Spencer (St. Paul’s Girls’ School, 
London). Modern Languages: Caroline Turle Scholarship (£80): M. T. A. 
Griffiths (Twickenham County School). Birmingham Scholarship (£35): A. E. 
Gibson (Winchester School). Exhibition (£15): D. E. King (Clapham County 
Secondary School). English : College Scholarship (£80): T. R. Johnson (Ipswich 
High School). Gilchrist Scholarship (£50) : D. R. Cohen (Godolphin and Latymer 
School, London). Exhibition (£15): M. R. Lyne (Girls’ Modern School, Leeds). 
Geography : Winkworth Scholarship (£50): M. M. Saunders (Thetford Grammar 
School). Exhibition (£15): A. M. Compton (Oswestry High School). 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Gibson Spanish Scholarship: F. J. Norton. John Stewart of Rannoch Open 
Scholarship in Sacred Music: W. L. Snowdon; in Greek and atin: N. R. 
Ramsay. Minor Scholarships: Mathematics: M. H. Eck (Wolverhampton 
Grammar School). Classics : C. H. Hammer (Dulwich College). Natural Sciences : 
S. Hill (Doncaster Grammar School). Exhibitions : Mathematics: S. Robinson 
(Malvern College). Classics: J. H. Walden-Jones (Shrewsbury School), L. Mills 
(Cambridge and County School). Natural Sciences: R. W. Shaw (King Edward's 
School, Stourbridge). Modern Languages: E. E. Rider (Berkhamsted School). 
English: W. Laing (Barnard Castle School), W. Moore (Maidstone Grammar 


School). 
PETERHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


Lightfoot Scholarship in Ecclesiastical History, of about £78 a year for three 
years: G. W. Greenaway. John Stewart of Rannoch Open Scholarship in Sacred 
Music: G. H. Knight. 


SELWYN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Scholarships: History: B. T. W. Biggs (Wyggeston Grammar School, 
Leicester), Orpen Scholarship; G. D. S. Dixon (Iatymer Upper School, Ham- 
mersmith), T. Elliott (Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-on-Tyne). Exhibitions ; 
Mathematics: R. Davies (Christ's Hospital), J. E. Dolby (Stamford School). 
Classics: L. H. S. Emerson (Whitgift Grammar School), A. H. D. Tozer (Felstead 
School). Natural Sciences: W. J. Fairbairn (Sloane School, Chelsea), A. F. W. 
Hughes (Cheltenham Grammar School). History: C. W. Bell (City and County 
School, Chester). Elected to the Organ Scholarship: S. H. H. Renshaw (St. 
John's School, Leatherhead). 


SIDNEY SUSSEX COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
Harkness Scholarship: F. W. Shotton. Bell Scholarship: E. D. Smith (Sidney 


Sussex). l 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Scholarships, Close and Open Exhibitions and Sizarships.—Open Scholarships : 
Mathematics: J. Larmour (Queen’s University, Belfast). Natural Sciences : 
T. Gregory Smith (Watford Grammar School). Open Exhibitions: Classics: 
W. I. Elsworth (Bradford Grammar School. Natural Sciences: N. C. Lendon 
(Warwick School). Mathematics: E. de B. Robinson (University of Toronto!. 
Dowman Sizarships: N. C. Lendon (Warwick School), A. W. Howard (Great 
Yarmouth Grammar School, L. H. Collison (Mill Hill School). To Close Exhibi- 
tions: Lupton and Hebblethwaite: M. K. Martyn (Sedbergh School). Arch. 
deacon Johnson: G. N. Tod (Uppingham School). Somerset: B. Whipp (Man- 
chester Grammar School), G. Blunt (Hereford School). John Stewart of Rannoch 
Open Scholarships: Hebrew: G. A. Yates, B. W. Greenup. Greek and Latir: 
D. E. W. Wormell. Bell Scholarship: W. J. N. Warner (St. John’s College). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Research Studentship: L. R. Palmer (University College of South Wales. 
Dominion and Colonial Exhibitions: F. L. Arnot (St. Paul's College, University 
of Sydney), G. S. Arnot (Queen’s University, Ontario). Barnes Schojgrsnip: 
W. C. G. Knowles (Trinity College). 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN 
Classical Sizarship: J. 8. Alcorn (Royal Academical Institution, Belfast). 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


The examiners for entrance scholarships have awarded an Ellerton Scholarship 
of £30 to K. L. McCutcheon (Holgate Grammar School, York), and have reom- 
mended to the Council of the Durham College, the award of the following entrance 
scholarships: Classics (£50 each): W. Hampshire (Bradford Grammar School), 
J. F. Gaskin (Nottingham High School). Mathematics (£40 each): A. G. Ells 
(Wheelwright Grammar School, Dewsbury), J. R. Graham (Henry Smith School, 
Hartlepool). ({25): J. A. Hutton (Bede Coll te School, Sunderland). Theology 
(£40) : A. King. English (£40) : Marjorie B. Tilley (Girls’ County School, Durhaz,, 
(£25): Dorothy Veitch (County Secondary School, Blaydon). History ({25': 
Barbara N. Wilson (St. Mary and St. Anne, Abbot's Bromley). Science (£25 each! : 
K. C. Dunham (Johnston School, Durham), H. Hope (Chester-le-Street Secondary 
School), B. L. Jones (Alderman Wraith School, Spenny mot. T. Kipling (Alder- 
man Wraith School, Spennymoor), T. Kirkbride (Chester-le-Street Secondary 
samen A. Morton (Morpeth Grammar School), H. C. Watson (Barnard Caste 

ool). 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


University Medical Scholarship (tenable at the College of Medicine): T. F. 
Main. A Pears Scholarship (tenable at the College of Medicine) : E. H. Hansa. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


M'Vittie. Neil Arnott Scholarship in Experimental : H. Carmichael. 
Annabella Kirkpatrick Scholarship in History: A. Johnston. Vans Dunbp 
Scholarship in English : Margaret C. Dears. Vans in Semet 
Languages: N. A. M’Leod. Gray Scholarship in ern Languages: J. R- 


Preston. Lanfine Bursary in Mental Philosophy: A. M. Fairweather. Lanine 
Bursary in Mathematics: A. E. Hope. Newton Bursary in Natural Philosophy : 
C. Clark. Donald Fraser Bursary: Margaret M'Queen Burnett, J. S. Kay. 
Horsliehill-Scott Third-year Bu : N. MacMichael. Harrison Third-yer 
Bursary: G. D. Monro. Vans D p Scholarship in Natural History: G. 4. 
Steven. Baxter Natural Science Scholarship: Lily M. Cunn . Mackar 
Smith Scholarship in Chemistry: G. B. Moorhouse. Vans Dunlop Scholarship 
in Engineering: W. Morrison. Trevelyan Scholarship in Engineering: F. S. 
Stewart. Steven Scholarship in Agriculture: E. Whittaker. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER 


The following open scholarships of the value of £40 each for three years hare 
been awarded (alphabetical order) : Constance Bennett (County Grammar. . 
Market Harborough), R. B. Burrows (Wyggeston Grammar School, Lester). 
H. Chesterman (Hinckley Grammar School). J. S. Gittins (Hinckley Gramrar 
School). The following bursaries of the value of £20 for three years have als 
been awarded (alphabetical order): Florence Emily Billsdon (Newark Giris 
School, Leicester), May Hanson (County Grammar School, Melton Mowb:!;, 
Margaret Lilian Hodby (County Grammar School, Market Harborough), Arthur 
Shilton (Market Bosworth Grammar School). 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Travelling Scholarships, tenable for one year (founded by Trustees of Si 
Ernest Casscl’s Educational Trust): A. R. Byng, J. C. Gilbert, S. Hamburge. 
S. W. Mayhew (all Londdn School of Economics). Scholarship of £100 (founced 
by Sir Edward Stern): M. Striker (Ext. Stud.). University Exhibitions of ¿¢ 
a year, tenable for two years: W. G. Boyd (Sunderland Bede College School azé 
King’s College), I. G. Innocent (King’s College), G. F. Keast (Eastbourne Muai: 
cipal Secondary School), J. W. T. Spi (King's College), H. Wooldridge (Reads 
School and King's College). 


BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


in Science: Florence E. Bilsdon 
Scholarship: Valarie Pittman (Clapham High School). 


EAST LONDON COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Drapers' Company Arts Scholarships: R. Maw (Darlington Grammar Schoo.. 
May Battle (Camden School for Girls). Drapers’ Company Arts Exhibitor 
A. E. Jones (University College School), Margaret Benford (Kettering His 
School). Drapers’ Company Science Scholarships ; D. W. C. Barham and T. A. J. 
Spencer (Central Foundation School), Ellen V. Palmer (Norwich Municipal 
Secondary School). Drapers’ Company Science Exhibitions: M. Rosenberg 
(Central Foundation School), Elsie A. Simmons (Barr's Hill Secondary Schoo. 
Coventry) Exhibition (£22 10s.) : T. H. Lumley (Darlington Grammar saot 

N.B.—The awards at the East London College are subject to the approval ¢ 
the Court of Assistants of the Drapers’ Company. 
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FARADAY HOUSE ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
LONDON 


Faraday Scholarship of 50 guineas per annum, tenable for two years in college 
and one year in works : Maurice V. Ratcliffe (Alleyn’s School, Dulwich). Maxwell 
Scholarship of 50 guineas per annum. tenable for one year in college and one year 
in works: Kenneth B. Blake (Portsmouth Grammar School). Exhibition of 40 
guineas per annum, tenable for one year in college and one year in works: Rex 
Hammond (Alleyn’s School, Dulwich). Exhibition of 30 guineas per annum, 
tenable for one year in college and one year in works: John H. Hovell (King 
Edward VI Grammar School, Norwich). Exhibition of 30 guineas per annum, 
tenable for one year in college and one year in works: Harry St. G. Gardiner 
(Felsted School). Exhibition of 30 guineas per annum, tenable for one year in 
college and one year in works: Stanley P. Smith (City of London School). Special 
Prize of 20 guineas: George A. Wallace (Fettes College). 


GUY’S HOSPITAL DENTAL SCHOOL, LONDON 


War Memorial Scholarship in Arts (£40 per annum for four years): F. W. Clare 
(Lindisfarne College, Westcliff-on-Sea). Entrance Scholarshp in Science (£40 
per annum for four years); G. B. Brummitt (Deacons School, Peterborough). 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 


Entrance Scholarship in Arts (£100): M. J. F. McArdle (Wimbledon College). 
Entrance Scholarship in Science (£100): S. B. Smith (Sir George Monoux 
Grammar School, Walthamstow). Confined Scholarship in Science (£100): W. P. 
Stamm (Haileybury College and Preliminary Science Classes, Guy’s Hospital 


Medical School). 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON 


Entrance Scholarships.—Sambrooke Scholarships: Arts: S. G. West (Norbury 
College and King’s College, London). Natural Science: G. F. Keast (Eastbourne 
Secondary School). Engineering: B. E. Willett (Westminster City School). 
Medical Science: E. C. Moody (Chatham House County School, Ramsgate). 
Founders’ Company's Scholarship in Engineering: S. B. Thomas (St. Olave's 
and St. Saviour’s Grammar School). Engineering Entrance Scholarship: M. V. 
Ratcliffe (Alleyn’s School). Warneford Scholarships: R. D. Clay (Dulwich 
College), F. Summers (Sir J. Wiliiamson’s Mathematics School, Rochester). 
Exhibitions.—Theological Exhibition: Senior: S. C. Thompson, B.A., R. L. 
Scale, E. J. H. Evans. Junior: B. Sharp, C. Simmonds, H. E. Hutchison, A. R. J. 
Liddon, E. R. Lewis. Rabbeth Medical Scholarship: A. H. Galley, Miss A. M. 
Kaye. ete Scholarship ; Miss D. M. Brasher. Second-year Medical Scholarship : 
J. D. H. Bird. 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, MEDICAL SCHOOL, LONDON 


Scholarship in Science: A. J. Glazebrook (Latymer Upper School). Raymond 
Gooch Scholarships: T. S. Cave (Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and King’s 
College, London), R. D. Harding (New College, Oxford). Burney Yeo Scholarship : 
W. E. S. Merrett (New College, Oxford). Burney Yeo Exhibitions of £60 each : 
H. W. Davies (New College, Oxford), J. G. Sleigh (Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge), F. E. Pilkington (Emmanuel College, Cambridge). Epsom College 
Scholarship of {60: G. H. Bateman (University College, Oxford.) 


KING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON 
Major College Scholarship (£80 per annum for three years) for Natural Sciences : 
J. Mills (Perse High School for Girls, Cambridge). Minor College Scholarships 
(£40 per annum tor three years): A. Clough (Municipal Secondary School, 
Rochdale), L. McLaughlin (Bath High School and Private Tuition). 
LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Price Scholarship in Science: F. H. C. Hester (Eltham College). 
Scholarship: A. J. P. Brown (Tollington Schco)). 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE iai A oe OF MEDICINE FOR 


Science 


St. Dunstan's Medical Exhibition: Miss S. C. B. Walker (Clapham High 
School). Isabel Thorne Scholarship divided between Miss C. L. Taylor (Queen 
Margaret’s School, Sai porgug) and Miss F. D. Wride (Howell's School, Llandaff). 
Mrs. George M. Smith Scholarship: Miss N. J. Gould (Gartley School, Watford). 
Mabel Sharman Crawford Scholarship: Miss L. Reder (North London Collegiate 
School). Dr. Margaret Todd Scholarship: Miss D. E. Courtney (Haberdashcrs' 
Aske’s School, Acton). Sarah Holborn Scholarships: Miss C. Steer (Milton 
Mount College, Crawley), Miss H. C. Tester (London School of Medicine for 
Women). Fanny Butler Scholarship: Miss M. C. Goodchild (St. Mary’s Hall, 
Brighton). Alfred Langton Bursary: Miss C. A. Conway (London School of 
Medicine for Women). Ellen Walker Bursary : Miss V. H. King (London School 
of Medicine for Women). Flora Murray Bursary: Miss M. E. Roberts (London 
School of Medicine for Women). Dr. Edith Pechey Phipson Post-Graduate 
Scholarship: Miss G. H. Newell (London), Miss D. M. Scott (Edinburgh). 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Economics Scholarships: C. Love (Holloway School), J. H. G. Lebon (Leyton 
County High School). Arts Scholarships: J. Safkin (latymer Upper School). 
Additional Scholarship: S. H. Cole (Westminster City School). 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON 
The Lady Visitors’ Scholarship ({20 for two years): Nancy Vincent Smith. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, LONDON 
Scholarship of £62 10s. for Mathematics: Elsa Wasserman (Godolphin and 
Iatymer School). . 
ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Scholarship of £40 a year for three years: P. Godfrey (Clapham High School 


for Girls). 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


Catherine Maud Pearce Scholarship: Winifred M. Curtis. Jews’ Commemora- 
tion Scholarship: W. M. Worthington. Jessel Studentship: Hilda M. Gurry. 
Niayer de Rothschild Scholarship: Hilda M. Gurry. Ellen Watson Scholarship : 
I>. Ralph. Tufnell Scholarship: M. M. Muirs. Scholarship of £60 for French : 
Fina Hassid. Victory Scholarship (Gold Medal and Premium of {150 awarded by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects): H. T. Dyer (Bartlett School of 
Architecture). Andrews Scholarships: Classics: J. D. S. Watling (Wellington 
College). Arts: Greta A. Black (Rochester Grammar School). Science: D. H. 
Smith (Minchendon County School, Southgate). Goldsmid Scholarships : Science : 
341. W. Nightingale (Strand School, Brixton Hill). Engineering: J. Jackson 
(Archbishop Tenison’s Grammar School, Leicester Square). Rosa Morison 
scholarship: Stella Jackson (Dame Alice Owen's School, Islington). West 
scholarship : R. E. Green (Eltham College). Bursary (£25 a year for three years): 
Miyrtie Brixey (County Secondary School, Clapham). Medical Scholarship : 
FE. R. Bettley (Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon). Physiology: Sharpey 
Scholarship: L. E. Bayliss. Bucknill Scholarship (160 guineas): E. A. Devenish 
(5t. Mary's College, Trinidad). First Exhibition (55 guineas): J. Appelbaum 


(Regent Street Polytechnic Secondary School). Second Exhibition (55 guineas) : 
R. S. Ogborn (Glendale County School). Greek: Hollier Greek Scholarship: 
R. V. Pledge (Malden Scholar), W. L. Hughes. Hebrew: Hollier Hebrew Scholar- 
ship: J. Halpern. English: Quain Studentship in English: W. A. G. Doyle- 
Davidson. Rosa Morison Scholarship: Kathleen Laurie and Marjorie Rushforth 
(equal). German: Ficlden Research Scholarship: Dorothy K. Coveney. Eleanor 
Grove Scholarship: Clare R. Pollak. Philosophy : John Stuart Mill Scholarship : 
J. O. Edwards (Slade School of Fine Art). Robert Ross Scholarship: A. C. 
Gravell. Slade Scholarships : Helen Brook, W. M. Coldstream, Ellerie B. Smith. 
Entrance Exhibition to School of Architecture: M. J. H. Goodchild (Tollington 
School, Muswell Hill). Second Exhibition: Divided between C. P. Saurin (St. 
Ignatius’ College, South Tottenham) and D. E. Kerswill (Whitgift Middle School, 
Croydon). Entrance Exhibition to School of Librarianship: Divided between 
L. W. A. Andrews (Redland Hill House School, Bristol, and University of Bristol) 
and De F. E. Cook (Bede Collegiate Schcol, Sunderland, and University of 
urham), 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Goldsmid Entrance Exhibitions: J. H. Bentley (Downing College, Cambridge), 
S. Scher (University of Cape Town). Exhibitions in Journalism (£100 per annum 
for two years): H. E. Clapp (County Boys’ School, Windsor) given by The 
Liverpool Post and Echo: D. R. C. Franklin (Cheltenham Grammar School) 
(given by the Midland Federation of Newspaper Owners). 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE, LONDON 


Dudin Brown Scholarship for French: C. M. Williams (Girls' County School, 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire). Dudin Brown Scholarship, Botany : W. L. Barnes 
(County Secondary School, Sydenham). College Scholarship, English: E. E. 
Smith (St. Saviour’s and St. Olave’s Grammar School for Girls). Girl’s Realm 
Guild Scholarship, Histcry: A. M. C. Le Lesuricr (St. Mary’s School, Calne). 
College Scholarship, French: G. E. King (Girls’ Grammar School, Hitchin). 
College Scholarship, English: K. A. W. Jepps (James Allen’s Girls’ School, 
Dulwich). Honorary Scholarship, French: A. M. Corlett (Calder High School, 
Liverpool). Exhibitions: Botany: M. P. Foster (James Allen's Girls’ School). 
Classics: C. R. Brierley (South Hampstead High School). History: E. G. Lane 
(Alcester Grammar School). Classics: L. E. Braddick (Christ’s Hospital, Hert- 
ford). Mathematics: M. E. Portsmore (Clapham High School). Botany: E. V. 
Griffiths (St. Brandon's School, Bristol). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Rogers Scholarship (£40 per annum for two years): S. J. Wilson (Manchester 
Grammar School). Hulme Scholarship (£35 per annum for three years) : E. Harrop 
(Royal Grammar School, Clitheroe). Jones Scholarship (£35 per annum for two 
years): H. Richardson (Salford Municipal Secondary School). Charles Robinson 
Scholarship (£50 per annum for two years): Divided between Olga Bell (Leeds 
Girls’ High School) and G. H. J. Champion (Manchester Grammar School). 
Derby Scholarship (£25 per annum for three years): G. R. Western (Batley 
Grammar School), James Gaskill Scholarship (£35 per annum for two years) : 
H. M. Parker (Accrington Grammar School). Entrance Scholarship in Science 
(£50 per annum for three years): C. Stead (Stockport Grammar School). Theo- 
dores Exhibition (£20 per annum for one year): Elsa Schlesinger (Salford 
Municipal Secondary School). Beckwith Scholarship (1): (£45 per annum for 
three years): F. L. Smith (Rochdale Secondary School). Beckwith Scholarship 
(2) (£40 per annum for three years): F. Ashton (Glossop Grammar School). 
William Kirtley Scholarship (£70 per annum for three years) : G. McLeod (Stock- 
port Municipal Secondary School). Matthew Kirtley Scholarship (£60 per annum 
for three years): H. Page (Widnes Secondary School). Lewis Atkinson Scholar- 
ship (£40 per annum for one year): Florence Unsworth (Widnes Secondary 
School). John Russell Medical Scholarship ({45 per annum for one year): 
J. N. Strauss (Manchester Central High School for Boys). Adams Scholarship 
(£40 per annum for one year): H. Chessell (Manchester Y.M.C.A. Commercial 
Evening School). Sir Clement Royds Memorial Research Scholarship in Chem- 
istry: W. Bradley. Platt Physiological Scholarship: B. Finkleman. Harry 
Thornton Pickles Post-Graduate Studentship in History: D. Douie. Matthew 
Kirtley Senior Scholarship in Engineering: O. Elsden. Prof. Tom Jones 
Exhibition in Anatomy: C. H. F. Wade. Kay Shuttleworth Exhibition: H. 
Wildman. Grammar School Entrance Scholarship: N. B. Fletcher. Victoria 
Scholarship in Classics: L. W. Ling. Bradford History Scholarship: W. G. 
Weston. Shuttleworth History Scholarship: T. F. Johnson (Honorary) and 
Marie Simms, Shakespeare Scholarship in English: Dorothy S. Boothman. 
Walters Scholarship in French : N. Haycocks (Honorary) and Sarah Rabinowitz. 
Manchester Institute of Builders Travelling Scholarships in Architecture : 
Divided between H. J. Ashworth, R. Bradbury, and J. S. Walkden. Dauntesey 
Legal Junior Scholarship: G. W. Cowley. Derby Scholarship in Mathematics: 
H. Davenport. Bishop Harvey Goodwin Scholarship in Mathematics: E. T. 
Norris. Dalton Mathematical Scholarship: First Year: Edith Winstanley. 
Second Year: A. Page. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 


Engineering Scholarship: H. Bloor (Wyggeston Grammar School, Leicester), 
Eileen Tunnicliffe (Parkfields Cedars School, Derby), T. Dowd (Wyggeston 
Grammar School, Leicester), Florence M. Sharp (High School for Girls, Lough- 
borough), J. H. Burnham (County Secondary School, Alfreton), E. Clarke (County 
Secondary School, Alfreton), S. Wass (Evening Technical College, Mansfield), 
Eden Jackson (Girls Secondary School, Halifax), A. Deaton (County Secondary 


School, Ilkeston). 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


Exhibition in Classics: H. Bygrave (Preston Grammar School). Exhibition 
in Modern History: D. G. Farrow (Bancroft’s School). Open Exhibition in 
Modern History: G. W. N. Dunn (St. Paul’s School). 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Mathematical Scholarship: L. Bielby (Sir William Turner’s School, Coatham). 
Mathematical Exhibition : H. B. Squire (Bedford School). Junior Mathematical 
Scholarship: A. A. Baden-Fuller (Balliol College). Junior Mathematical Ex- 
hibition: L. E. Lefevre (Balliol College). Elton Exhibition for English Literature : 
R. G. di Cadilhac (Balliol College). Goldsmiths’ Company’s Exhibition : Classics : 
F. H. King. Modern History: W. Newton. Chemistry and Physics: J. St. L. 
Philpot. De Paravicini Scholarship: S. M. Krusin (Balliol College.) 


BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Open Scholarship in Natural Science: J. C. Hosken (Oundle School). Hulme 
Exhibition: D. G. Winckles (Whitgift School, Croydon). Colquitt Exhibition : 
F. D. Sparks (St. Edmund's School). Heath Harrison Exhibitions: W. H. 
Corbett-Lowe (Winchester, Canterbury College) and C. W. N. C. Twite (Charter- 


house). 
CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Scholarships in Classics: P. G. Rendall (Rugby), J. R. Liddell (Haileybury), 
J: P. Watson (Edinburgh University), J. P. Angold (Altrincham). Scholarship 
History: J. A. C. Cruickshank (Berkhamsted). Scholarship in Mathematics: 
G. H. Andrew (Manchester). Scholarshipin Natural Science : J. Howard (Oundle). 
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EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD ST. HILDA'S COLLEGE, OXFORD 
For Classics: Open Scholarship: C. A. Hodgkinson (St. Paul’s School). Goldsmiths’ Company’s Exhibition.— Botany and Zoology : V. F. Collingwood. 


Waugh Open Scholarship: A. C. Boyd (Belfast Academy). Carter Scholarship 
open pro hac vice): H. M. Watson (Bradford Grammar School). Close Stapledon 
Scholarship: P. D. Thomas (Clifton College). Loscombe Richards Exhibition: 
A. E. T. Benson (Wolverhampton School). For Modern History : Open Scholar- 
ship: P. W. Radice (Blundell’s School). Open Exhibition for Natural Science : 
W. F. Shaw (Dulwich College). Open Scholarship: N. S. Jackson (Bradford 
Grammar School). Close Stapeldon Scholarship: W. E. Joy (Queen Elizabeth 
Hospital, Bristol), Channel Islands Scholarship for Classics: A. S. T. Swan 
(Victoria College, Jersey) (elected in February). Channel Islands Exhibition for 
Mathematics: F. de L. Bois (Victoria College) (elected in February). Hubert 
Parry Organ Scholarship: B. J. Maylor (Royal College of Music). Passmore 
Edwards Scholarship: J. L. Nevinson. Hasker Scholarship of £80 per annum 
for Classics and Theology: J. McCulloch (Liverpool Collegiate School). 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Classics: Open Scholarship of £100 per annum: G. B. Wilson (Whitgift 
Grammar School). Sons of Fellows Scholarship (open pro hac vice) of £100 per 
annum: J. F. Harrower (Winchester College). Founder’s Kin Scholarship of 
£100 per annum: J. H. Campion (Charterhouse). Meeke Scholarship of a maxi- 
mum value of {60 perannum (open pro hac vice) : P. H.S. Drew (Christ’s Hospital). 
War Memorial Exhibition of a maximum value of £50 per annum: A. C. Marshall 
(St. Paul’s School). Domus Exhibitions of £30 per annum: E. H. P. Lowenthal 
(Winchester College), H. M. Allen (Christ's Hospital). Modern History: Open 
Scholarship of £1U0 per annum: J. L. Davenport (St. Paul's School). Meeke 
Scholarship of a maximum value of £60 per annum: B. L. H. Short (Royal 
Grammar School, Worcester). War Memorial Exhibition of a maximum value of 
£50 per annum: J. R. V. Collin (Oundle School). Domus Exhibition of £30 per 
annum: H. P. Booth (St. Olave’s Grammar School), L. Cartwright (Rossall 


School). 
JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD 


King Charles I Scholarship for Mathematics: E., C. Queeree (Victoria College, 
Jersey). King Charles I Exhibition for Modern Languages: L. P. de la Perelle 
(Elizabeth College, Guernsey). Goldsmiths’ Company’s Exhibition: Modern 
History: G. E. Vaughan. Heath Harrison Travelling Scholarship in French : 


H. A. Layland. 
LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD 


Senior Scholarship: E. Olozewska (Leeds). Scholarships (in order of merit) : 
E. M. Barker (St. Paul’s Girls’ School) (Classics); B. Viney (County School for 
Girls, Peterborough) (English) (Mary Talbot Scholarship); E. Lyman Brown 
(Francis Holland School, Graham Street) (French); M. A. Wileman (Hendon 
County School) (French); A. M. Hugh Jackson (Cheltenham Ladies’ College) 
(French); E. P. Corley (Farringtons, Chislehurst) (Classics) (Tullis Scholarship) ; 
M. F. Saumarez Smith (Oakdene, Beaconsfield) (English); J. H. M. Murray (St. 
Leonards, St. Andrews) (English); J. H. D. Weiner (Clapton County Secondary 
School) (English). To Exhibitions: L. Haworth (Blackburn High School) (French 
and German); D. M. Wills (Bishop Fox School, Taunton) (History). 


LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Goldsmiths’ Company’s Exhibitions: Modern History: F. E. Firminger. 
Chemistry and Physics: J. T. Lemon. : 


MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 
Junior Denyer and Johnson Scholarship: V. H. Elwin. 
Open Postmastership: J. W. Tate (Shrewsbury School). 
S. Bridge (Sir Walter St. John's School, Battersea). 


NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Classical Scholarships: W. B. Green (Portsmouth Grammar School), G. V. 
Stopford (Radley College). Scholarship in History : S. Adler (leeds High School). 
Exhibition in History : A. C. Marples (Winchester College). Scholarshipin Natural 
Science: G. E. D. Godber (Bedford a Exhibition in Natural Science: 
S. MacD. Smith (Nottingham High School). Hertford Scholarship; R. O. 
Wilberforce (New College). 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD 
King Charles I Scholarship of £100 awarded for Mathematics: K. C. B. 
Mackenzie (Marlborough College). King Charles I Exhibition of £75 awarded 
for Modern History: C. F. K. Goldthorpe (Victoria College, Jersey). Abingdon 
Scholarship of £80 for Classics: E. Clark (Roysses School, Abingdon). Townsend 
Scholarship of £90 for Natural Science: D. F. Markham (Chipping Campden 
Grammar School). 


Natural Science: 
Open Exhibition : 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Senfor Mathematical Scholarship: U. S. Haslam-Jones. Laming Scholarship 
(open pro hac vice) for Spanish: R. E. Storrar (Malvern College). LEglestield 
Scholarship (open pro hac vice) for French: H. V. Dacombe (Taunton's School, 
Southampton). Jodrell Scholarship (New Foundation) for Classics: Peter 
Horsley-Phelps (Felsted School). Scholarship for Mathematics: Clement J. 
Tranter (Grammar School, Cirencester). Jodrell Scholarship (Old Foundation) 
for Classics: B. G. Newton (Queen Elizabeth’s School, Waketield). Foundation 
Scholarship for Classics: H. N. Southern (Wyggeston School, Leicester). Jodrell 
Scholarship (New Foundation) for Mathematics: G. W. A. Ashwin (Lancing 
College). Thomas Exhibition (open pro hac vice) for Modern History (possible 
maximum, £75): H. Beeley (Highgate School). Open Exhibitions for Classics 
(possible maximum, £50): G. J. Ashton (Christ’s Hospital), P. M. W. Butler 
(Malvern College). Open Exhibition for Modern Histury (possible maximum, 
£50): C. G. H. Cardo (St. Paul’s School). Sir Herbert Cayzer has nominated 
C. Bland (Brighton College) for a Tylney Exhibition. 


ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Goldsmiths’ Company’s Exhibition: Chemistry and Physics: L. W. Andrew 
and R. G. A. New. 


SOCIETY OF OXFORD HOME STUDENTS, OXFORD 
Philosophy, Politics, and Economics: Margaret A. Bland (Godolphin School, 
Salisbury, and private tuition). Botany: Margaret Cattle (Oxford High School). 
English: Enid M. Hill (Southlands School, Exmouth, and private tuition). 
French (Gilchrist Scholarship): Hilda M. Johnston (St. Leonard's School, St. 


Andrews). 
SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Clothworkers’ Scholarship ({80 per annum) in French: Phoebe Ashburner 
Redland High School for Girls, Bristol). 


ST. EDMUND HALL, OXFORD 
Exhibitions of £40: For Classics: B. M. Forrest (Shrewsbury School). For 
Modern History: A. E. Smith (Brighton College and St. Edmund Hall). For 
French : F. R. M. Murray (Brentwood School). For English: J. L. N. O’Loughlin 
(Strand School, Brixton). Goldsmiths’ Company’s Exhibition: Modern Lan- 
guages: E. L. G. Powys. . 


Exhibition: Bertha Wilkinson (South Hampstead High School). Exhibition 
(£25) for Mathematics: Muriel Barringer (Godolphin and Latymer School). 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Scholarships and Exhibitions confined to members of Merchant Tayles' 
School.—Sir Thomas White Scholarships of {100 per annum : Classics : K. Unwiz, 
J. R. Penzer; Science: E. G. Hancock. Andrew Scholarship of £100: A.T. 
Pilichowski. Junior Fish Exhibition of £90 : P. S. Taylor. Open Scholarship in 
Mathematics: S. Weintroub (Manchester Grammar School). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Open Scholarships in Classics: M. H. Rossington (Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution), W. E. D. Broughton (Eton College), K. V. Ramsay (Portsmoath 
Grammar School), D. S. Hanson (Gainsborough Grammar School) (on the foun- 
dation of Robert Gunsley). Open Scholarship in History: H. I. Rabinovitch 
(Portsmouth Grammar School). “S*™ Scholarship in History: S. Day (aa 
chester Grammar School), subject to his qualifying for matriculation before next 


Michaelmas term. 
WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Amy Mary Preston Read Scholarship: H. W. Parke (Wadham College. 
Scholarship in Natural Science (Physics): E. T. Humby (Portsmouth Grammar 
School), James New Rabbinical Hebrew Scholarship: N.S. Doniach (Wadban 


College). 
UNIVERSITY OF READING 

Entrance Scholarships.—Major Open Scholarship ({80 per annum): Eileen 
P. Littlecott (Mary Datchelor Girls’ School. Camberwell) for Arts. Major Open 
Scholarships (£85 per annum): Alfred H. Blatchford (Devonport High Schou 
for Science ; David G. Whitelaw (Christ's Hospital, Horsham), for Agriculture. 
Wantage Scholarships ({80 per annum): Ninian A. P. Bisset (Eltham Collegz,, 
for Arts; Arthur J. Glazebrook (Latymer Upper School, Hammersmith, fot 
Science. St. Andrew’s Hall Scholarship (£60 per annum): Florence M. Carte 
(County Secondary School, Fulham), for Science. 


UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Earnshaw Scholarship : L. Horsfall (Central Secondary Boys’ School, Sheffield). 
Edgar Allen ‘‘ A ” Scholarships: J. P. Allinson (Sir William Turner's Sctoal, 
Coatham), A. Bradley (King Edward VII School, Sheffield), Winifred M. Hens 
worth (High School, Loughborough). Edgar Allen ‘‘ B” Scholarships: A. H. 
Briggs (King Edward VII School, Sheffield), H. Moore (Central Secondary Bors 
School, Sheffield), H. Miller (Netherthorpe Grammar School, Staveley). Era 
Hounsfield Linley Scholarships: J. Brazier (Netherthorpe Grammar School 
Staveley), J. Davies (Netherthorpe Grammar School, Staveley). Town Trustees 
Scholarships (subject to approval of Town Trustees) : ret Y. Guenault 
(High School for Girls, Sheffield), W. F. Cryer (King Edward vi Shoal, 
Sheffield), W. L. Woolhouse, G. E. Gordon (Central Secondary Boys’ Schou, 
Sheffield). Medical Scholarship: H. E. Holling (Grammar School, Barnsley.. 
Firth Scholarship: A. Goodlad (Secondary School, Mexborough). Corporatica 
Scholarship: Mary Hallam (High School for Girls, Sheffield). Robert Stsmizg 
Undergraduate Scholarships: L. Jackson, H. C. Garner (King Edward Vi 
School, Sheffield). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON 


Milner-White Scholarship (£70 per annum, tenable for three years): J. E- wW. 
Percival (Gosport Secondary School). Borough Scholarships: G. H. Jefe:y. 
J. H. Olding, S. J. Sluce (Taunton's School). Borough Exhibitions: R. F. Cark, 
A. J. Hooper, C. J. Steward, E. D. Sebborn (Taunton’s School), Freda Vaugast 
(Grammar School for Girls). 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


Residential Entrance Scholarships (£100 for three or four years) : J. D. 
Downie (Bell-Baxter School, Fife), J. H. Gillies (George Watson's Boys’ Colg. 
Edinburgh), J. S. Hunter (Barnard Castle School, County Durham), D. ¥ 
dee), J. A. Whyte (Morgan Academy, Dundee. 
” Malcolm (Perth Academy, 
Simson Burser? 
Russel 


Academy). Mitchell Bursary (£25 for four Marcha D. J. Balfour (Breadaltine 
or four 


years) : H. T. Whamond (Morgan Academy, Dundee). Taylour Thomson Bursan! 
£50 for four years) : 
Thomson Grant (£50 for four years): Mary D. Wood (Harris Academy, Dunes: 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES (BANGOR) 


Isaac Roberts Scholarships: Science (£50): D. Davies, J. W. Jones Owes 
Pritchard Scholarship: Science (£50): Minnie Richardson. Osborne Morg 
Studentships (£43 10s.): A. Hudson-Williams, E. G. Jones, J. Hudson Willa 
(one year). Dean Edwards Prize (£35, with £7 10s. added from Sir A. L. Jo z 
Fund): P. Wright. Sir A. L. Jones Scholarships : Science (£22 10s.) : G. D. z 
Bell, Catherine E. Thomas. R. A. Jones Prize: Mathematics (£22): J. F 
Mainer. Jones Morris Memorial Prize (£4 16s.): A. Jones. Muriel Edwards e 
(£2 10s.)} D. Roberts. Renewal of Exhibitions: H. Evans (award of {9 rus 
to John Hughes Exhibition of £10, now raised to £15), A. R. Jones (Joban ma 
Exhibition of £10 now raised to £15), A. O. Morris (award of £5 raised to J 
Hughes Exhibition of £10), M. J. Chleboun (College Award of £5), J. O73 
(award of £5 now raised to John Hughes Exhibition of £10), R. E. is 
(award of £5 now raised to John Hughes Exhibition of £10), Rowena Ta)*’. 
R. C. Smith, A. H. Williams, Elsie G. Walter (College Awards of £5 each). Awar” 
to Senior Students for Post Graduate Work: J. L. Jones, Evelyn Roberts E 
Williams Exhibitions of £15); W. A. B. Boast, Dorothy Cleave, W. T. wu 
(Eyton Williams Exhibitions of £10); R. T. Jones (College Exhibition of E : 
R. Parry (Richard Hughes Exhibition of £10). Awards to Third Year Stu 
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for Honours Work: I. O. Davies (Eyton Williams Exhibition of £10) ; Catherine 
D. Roberts (College Exhibition of £10); D. L. Davies, B. J. Ro s, W.G. D. 
Walters (College Awards of {5 each); E. Williams (John Hughes Award of £5). 
Awards to Second Year Students: Dorothy G. Cash, J. Rogers (College Exhibi- 
tions of £10); Margery P. Evans, S. Hughes, Beryl I. Treharne (College Awards 
of £5 each); W. Griffith, E. E. Williams (John Hughes Awards of £5 each); 
N. Morris-Jones (Richard Hughes Award of £5). Awards to First Year Students : 
P. O. Davies (Eyton Williams Exhibition of £10); A. L. Montgomery, G. F. Rees 
(College Exhibitions of £10); B. F. Brown, L. Hughes, E. Jones, H. E. Lloyd 
(John Hughes Awards of £5); O. R. Davies, V. R. Gibbons, Mabel M. V. Williams 
College Awards of £5); A. Jones (Richard Hughes Award of £5). 


2. SCHOOLS 


ALDENHAM SCHOOL 
Entrance Scholarships (recommended): Smith Scholar: W. M. Sheffington 
(Mr. Linford, Peterborough Lodge, Finchley Road). Junior Platt Scholars: 
K. G. Chandler (Mr. Evington, Hardenwick, Harpenden), P. R. Challen (Mr. 
Johnson, St. Hugh's, Bickley), H. E. McCleland (Mr. Appleton, Glengorse, 
Eastbourne), W. P. Barrell, F. D. Hughes, E. C. Gough (the School). 


ARDINGLY COLLEGE 


Scholarship of £45: J. P. C. Purser: Scholarship of £30: J. S. Penny (both 

of St. Saviour’s School, Ardingly). 
BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC 

Edwin Tate Scholarships (£30 a vear for three years with free tuition for a full 
time day course in Chemical Engineering): S. C. Waterton (Owen's School, 
Islington). (£20 a vear for three years with free tuition for a full time day course 
in Chemistry): Edith K. Waller (County Secondary School, Clapham). May 
Edward Tate Scholarship (£30 a year for three years with full tuition for a full 
time dav course in preparation as Teacher of Domestic Science): Bessie Wilson 
(Whitcliffe Mount School, Cleckheaton). 


BEDFORD SCHOOL 
House Exhibition (£50): G. R. Goude (Norbury College). Exhibitions: 
J. C. H. Gover, A. F. Stephenson, P. Brown, A. M. Forbes, A. F. Johnson, J. D. 
Minett, F. M. Symonds, C. R. Wynne-Roberts, K. N. Wylie, A. W. Gledhill 
(Bedford School). Nominations: J. H. Elliott (Mill Mead, Shrewsbury), A. D. 
Grant (Galway Grammar School), B. L. Tozer (Hollingbury Collece). 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD COLLEGE 

Scholarships: J. Hotson and D. C. Lloyd (Bishop's Stortford College Pre- 
paratory School), H. Scott (Col. Colley. St. Aubyn’s, Woodford Green, and Mr. J. 
Bruce-Payne, The School, Bishop’s Stortford). Exhibitions: J. P. Shillingford 
(Bishop’s Stortford College Preparatory School), D. A. Greenhill (Col. Colley, St. 
Aubyn’s, Woodford Green). 

BLUNDELL’S SCHOOL 

Recommended for election to Foundation Scholarships or Exhibitions: 
E. M. K. Jellicoe (Mr. Walters, Bramdean, Exeter). J. R. Bolton (Mr. G. P. 
Dymond, Hoe Grammar School, Plymouth), G. E. Atkins (Mr. H. A. Falkner, 
St. Peter’s, Exmouth), P. M. Radice (Messrs. Shirley and Ranger, Pinewood, 
Farnborough), J. H. Winterbotham (Mr. H. C. Brown, Northcliffe House, Bognor), 
C. H. Tweedy (Blundell’s School, previously Mr. W. E. Dyson, Junior School, 


Westward Ho }). 
BRADFIELD COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: J. T. Reese (the Rev. G. Earle, Bilton Grange, Rugby). 
R. J. le Grand (Mr. M. C. Pitkin, Earlywood School, Ascot), R. N. Rayne (Mr. 
G. K. Thompson, The Abbey, Beckenham), P. K. Braid (Mr. E. F. Titley, St. 
Wulfram’s, Bournemouth), R. C. Hall (Major G. Davison Brown, Cottesmore, 
Brighton), J. B. Chapman (the Rev. H. W. Waterficld, Temple Grove, East- 
bourne), T. W. Chalmers (Mr. C. L. Webb, Carn Brea House, Bromley), J. M. 
Calvert (Mr. H. U. Gilbert, Lynchmere School, Eastbourne), G. C. Booth (Mr. 
H. E. Whicker, Harewood, Bexhill-on-Sea). 

BRIGHTON COLLEGE 

Hervey Scholarships (81) : H. A. F. Graham (Mr. C. H. T. Hayman, Winchester 
House, Brackley), D. Napper (Messrs. Arnold and Gaussen, Brighton College 
Preparatory School). Gill Memorial Scholarship (£81): E. H. Kirkby (Brighton 
College). Newton Scholarship (£60): K. A. Powell (Messrs. Crofton-Atkins and 
Riddall, Sydenham Hill School). Foundation Scholarships (£60): D. L. Com- 
bridge (Brighton College), A. R. Serraillier (Rev. H. H. Hockey, St. Michael's 
School, Uckfield). Exhibition (£45): H. J. P. Appleyard (Messrs. Arnold and 
Gaussen, Brighton College Preparatory School). 

BROMSGROVE SCHOOL 

School Scholarships: E. V. Thomas (Mr. J. T. Lloyd, Craig-y-nos, Swansea), 
WwW. J. I. Owen (Mr. F. S. Cooper Venables, Orleton, Scarborough), C. A. Amoore 
(Mr. C. L. Webb, Carn Brea, Bromley). School Exhibit‘on: F. S. Hampshire 
(Messrs. Griffiths and Thorne, and Boxgrove School, Guildford). House Exhibitions: 
C. R. Quarttey (Mr. F. C. Webb, Canynge Square, Clifton), R. D. Young (Mr. 
E. H. V. Elliott, Braidlea, Stoke Bishop). 

CAMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST 
Junior Scholarships (in alphabetical order): G. A. E. Burrows, D. C. Coulter, 
. G. Diamond, G. H. B. N. Hunter (Campbell College); R. D. Macrory (Rock- 
port, Craigavad) ; G. B. G. McConnell (Campbell College) ; C. M. McKee (Aravon, 
Bray); F.G. Walker (Campbell College). 
CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE 

Scholarships: I. W. Bell (Yarlet Hall, Stafford), R. A. Cruse (St. Wulframe’s, 
Bournemouth) and G. R. Owen-Jones (Gorse Cliff, Bournemouth) (bracketed 
equal), J. L. Faithfull (Gorse Cliff), L. N. R. Hobson (Great Ballard, New Milton), 
A. Mouravieff (Chateau Riant, Geneva), G. W. W. Stevens (Canford School), 
R. A. Stevens (Cottesmore School, Brighton). 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD 

Entrance Scholarships: E. P. Lougher (County School, Bridgend), A. McLay 
(St. John's School, Porthcawl). Philpottine Scholarships : . H. Jerrome, 

. B. Thomas, H. R. J. Lewis (Hereford Cathedral School), T. R. Holtom 
(Westbourne House, Penarth). 

CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL 

Junior Scholarships (recommended for election): A. J. L. Bowes (Mrs. Pearce, 
Ripley Court), J. D. Lambert (Mr. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), A. N. Goode 
(Belhaven School, Dunbar), P. Henderson (Mr. Sanctuary, Warden House, 
Weal), H. R. Trevor Roper (Belhaven School), J. C. Taylor (Holmwood School, 
Formby), J. W. A. Nicholl-Carne (Mr. Thompson, The Abbey, Beckenham), 
P. C. M. Hingston (Rimpton, Broadstairs), R. H. Backwell (Eastmans, Southsea), 
R. F. Oakes (Mr. Millard, Shrewsbury House, Ditton Hill), R. S. Jenkinson (Mr. 


Joy, Aysgarth School). 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships (confined to boys not already members of the College, 
nor of the Junicr School): (£90): G. M. Strover (James of Hereford Scholar) 
(Mr. A. H. Richardson, Beaudesert Park, Minchinhampton); (£80): P. M. 
Inglis (Harvey Scholar) (Mr. R. V. Barker-Mill, Stoke House, Seaford); (£80) : 
P. T. C. Rolt (including Cheltonian Society’s Scholarship) (the Rev. H. W. 
Waterfield, Temple Grove, Eastbourne) ; (£80): G. H. K. Hewlett (Southwood 
Scholar) (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford); (£80): W. A. Vinycomb 
(Dobson Scholar) (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford); (£50): J. K. 
Young (Mr. W. L. McIsaac, Ryde Grammar School) ; (£50): G. M. Haslam (Mr 
A. S. Johnson, St. Hugh's, Bickley). Entrance Exhibitions: (£40): A. E. 
Johnstone (Jex-Blake Exhibitioner) (Mr. H. I. Whytehead, Chafyn Grove, 
Salisbury); £40°%): J. R. H. Fawkes (Mr. C. Clayton Perman, Glyngarth, 
Cheltenham) (£25): J. B. Atkinson (Mr. F. Bond, Lake House, Bexhill); 
(£25): E. N. Griffith-Jones (Mr. H. E. Forrester, Norfolk House, Beaconsfield) ; 
(£25): J. R. H. Jeens (Mr. C. Clayton Perman, Glyngarth, Cheltenham), 
R.A.M.C. Memorial Exhibitions : (£50): G. H. H. Dunkerton (Mr. F. G. Turner, 
Tormore, Upper Deal); (£25): C. H. T. MacFctridge (G. FitzGerald Steade, 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin). Home Scholarships and Exhibitions (confined to 
boys already members of the College, or of the Junior School).—Re-elected 
Scholars: (£100): G. S. Whittuck (formerly Mr. E. R. Gurney, Brandon House, 
Cheltenham); (£90): W. R. Upcott-Gill (formerly Mr. H. C. McDonell, Twyford, 
Winchester). Newly Elected Scholars: (£50): B. D. G. Little (formerly the 
Rev. W. N. Willis, Ascham St. Vincent’s, Eastbourne); (£50): A. M. H. Ainley 
(formerly Mr. M. H. Raikes, The Old College, Windermere). Newly Elected 
Exhibitioners: (£40): R. E. Marsden (Junior School, Cheltenham College) ; 
(£25): J. H. G. Cooper (formerly Mr. B. W. King Hall, Emsworth House, 
Emsworth). 

*Note.—For day boys the actual value is two-fifths of the nominal value 


shown above. 
CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE s 
University Scholarships: The Gertrude Griffith Scholarships of {80 a year - 
for three years: M. Zvegintzov (tenable at St. Hugh's College, Oxford); a 
Scholarship of £50 a year, for three years: F. M. Sashse (tenable at Somerville 
College, Oxford); a Hay Scho arship of £60 a year, for three years: B.J. Byers 
(tenable at St. Hilda’s College, Oxford). Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions: 
A Scholarship of £50 a year, for three years: P. B. Lapworth (Eversfield School, 
Sutton); a Scholarship of £40 a year, for three years: D. F. Farquharson (St. 
Helen’s School, Northwood); House Exhibitions of 33 guineas a year each: 
B. M. Borrow (Wiston’s School, Brighton), and E. Campbell Gibson (Surbiton 


High School). 
CLIFTON COLLEGE 


The Guthrie ({50): J. F. Cornes; under 16 (£25): G. D. G. Perkins; under 
15 (£25): F. J. Nabarro; the Bush Scholarship (£60): S. H. Vernon; Old 
Cliftonians’ Scholarship (£25) : G.Micklethwait ; Junior School Scholarship (£25): 
K. L. Fawdry ; Edgar Gollin Scholarship (£25): P. M. Thomas (Mr. Fosbery, 
Oakley Hall, Cirencester). Entrance Scholarships: (£100): F. D. R. Seaton 
(Clifton Junior School); (£100): G. D. Wedgwood (Mr. Wallace, Cargilfield, 
Midlothian); (£80): A. D. M. Cox (Mr. Moore, Wavertree, Horley); (£80) : 
K. G. Beauchamp (XIV School, Clifton); (£60 honorary): M. G. Haworth (Mr. 
Maitland, Banstead); (£40): J. Waterston (Mr. Gardiner, Warriston, Moffat) ; 
(£25): N. O. Brown (Clifton Junior School); (£25): J. G. Daunt (Mr. Francis, 
St. Peter's, Weston-super-Mare (£25): M. D. Parkes (Clifton College, previously 
XIV School, Clifton); (£25): K. H. Smith (Mr. Wilcox, Alleyn Court, Westcliff- 
on-Sea); (£25): J. R. W. Hobson (Mr. Furnival, Greyfriars, Leamington Spa). 


CRANBROOK SCHOOL 
Scholarships of £40 a year: T. V. Clark (oaao School), R. H. Innes 
(Feltonficet, Cobham, Surrey). Exhibitions of £30 a year: B. Whitehead (Rye 
Grammar School), K. F. Murray (Hastings Grammar School). Exhibition of £20 
a year: J. H. Clark (Oakwood, Ashford, Kent). 


DARTMOUTH ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarships: P. L. Cloete and E. R. A. Tier (Eastmans, Southsea). 


DEAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM 

Scholarships : (£80): W. M. Dravers (Mr. H. C. Davies, Harrow View House, 
Ealing); (£60): P. G. Francis (Messrs. Robathan and Brice Smith, Brightlands, 
Newnham, Glos); (£30): P. D. Figgis (Mr. F. J. T ; Northwood School. 
Middlesex); (£30): P. Hormsby (Dean Close School, formerly with Mr. G, 
Meakin, Pembroke Lodge, Southbourne, Bournemouth); (£25): L. R. Skipper 
(Mr. A. H. Machel! Cox, Hartley, Plymouth) ; Exhibition (£25): M. H. Foster 
(Mr. A. T. Watts, Kingsmead School, Hoylake); Exhibition ({15): W. B. G. 
Bown (Mr. T. R. Coombe, Cathedral School, Llandaff). 


DENSTONE COLLEGE 

Scholarships : (£60): R. H. Gaman (Rev. A. Postance, Hilton Court, Seaford) ; 
(£50): W. Bestwick (Rev. A. Ashcroft and Mr. J. Glover, Smallwood Manor, 
Uttoxeter); (£50): J. Beaves (Preparatory School, Victoria Place, Carlisle). 
Exhibitions: J. S. Reany (King Edward VI School, Stafford), N. Duck (St. 
John’s School, Porthcawl). 

DOVER COLLEGE 

Entrance Scholarships: (£70 a year): D. W. Hall (Mr. A. D. B. Wanton, 
Garth Place, Bexhill); (£50 a year): J. F. Aldous (Mr. H. R. Yates, Wootton 
Court, Canterbury; (£30 a year): Rev. C. H. S. Gmelin (Holmwood School, 


Formby, Lancs). 
DULWICH COLLEGE 
Senior: Classics: G. G. V. Knight, L. B. Hutchings, R. Fisher, J. R. Attree ; 
Modern Languages: A. Gerard, W. R. Middleton, N. A. P. Sands, G. H. B. 
Harris: Science: E. H. Rogers. Junior: (D.C.P.S.): P. Clark, G. F. Huntley, 
H. K. Douglas, R. H. Walton, W. T. Gray, J. D. Blencowe, R. J. Knight. 


DURHAM SCHOOL 
Entrance King’s Scholarships: (£70): R. W. Gill (Bow, Durham), T. M. Gray 
West Hartlepool Boys’ School) ; (£50): S. A. Moles (Ascham House, Newcastle) ; 
£30): J. J. Mullins (Gunnersbury School, Chiswick), A. B. Ellis (Ascham House, 
Newcastle) ; (£20): A. D. Forster (Colonel Mozley, Red House, Marston Moor). 
Close Scholarship: (£50): F. H. Kendall (Choristers’ School). 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


Scholarships: (£70): C. W. S. Ellis (L. C. Stevens, Chelmsford Hall, East- 
: P. C. Watling (Mr. L. G. Maltby, Hydneye House, Baldslow, 
Sussex); (£30): R. H. Birnage (Mr. E. K. A. Boyce, Wyk 


ETON COLLEGE 
Scholarships: D. A. H. Parsons, D. A. Mathias, R. J. le Grand (Mr. Melville 
Pitkin, Earleywood School, Ascot). 
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FOREST SCHOOL, WALTHAMSTOW 


Scholarship of {57 : E. W. Hudson (Eversley School, Southwold). Exhibitions 
of £21: R. H. B. White, H. K. Bennett, K. F. Adams (Merten Court, Foots 


Cray). 
FRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE 


Foundation Scholarships: (£60): G. J. Noble (South Lodge, Lowestoft) ; 
(£40): R. P. Bell (Chigwell School), C. W. T. Bird (Hardenwick, Harpenden). 
Queen Victoria Scholarship: (£30): E. H. Frank (Thetford Grammar School). 
Mantle Exhibitions: (£30): H. D. Jerry and D. J. Last. 


GLENALMOND COLLEGE 


Open War Memorial Scholarship : C. D.S. Kennedy (Mr. Macdonald, Amesbury 
School, Hindhead). Open Scholarship: A. M. Kennedy Mr. Wallace, Cargil- 
field, Edinburgh). Open Exhibitions: A. D. Taylor (Mr. Wailes, Craigflower, 
Dunfermline, and Glenalmond), C. M. G. Bird (Mr. Mylne, Dalhousie Castle, 
Midlothian). War Memorial Bursary: F. D. McJannet (Mr. Crawshaw, Selwyn 
House, Broadstairs). Honorary Scholarship: M. D. Mills (Mr. Le Maitre, St. 
Salvators, St. Andrews, and Glenalmond). 


GRESHAM’'S SCHOOL, HOLT 


Open Scholarships (£50 per annum): M. W. Lister (Beechmont, Haywards 
Heath), J. F. Hope Simpson (Heddon Court School, Cockfosters, Herts), F. V. 
Price (honorary), (Gresham’s School, Holt), R. S. Crawford (honorary) (Heath 
Mount School, N.W. 3), M. F. M. Meiklejohn (Dorset House School, Little- 
hampton). Open Scholarship (£30 per annum): D. D. Maclean (Gresham's 
School). County Scholarships (£100 per annum): P. M. Chase (Lydgate House 
School, Hunstanton), G. C. Watt (St. Michael’s School, Limpsfield, Surrey). 
Holt “ A’’ Scholarships (exemption from tuition fees); J. W. Burrows and 
P G, C. King (Gresham's School, Holt). 


HARROW SCHOOL 


Entrance Scho‘arship: Shepherd Churchill Scholarship: E. B. Peel (with 
credit in Latin, Greek, English, French) (Mr. R. Crawshaw, Selwyn House, 
Broadstairs); Nivison Scholarship: B. M. Parfrey (credit in Latin, Greck, 
History, French, Mathematics) (Mr. G. B. Innes Hopkins, Orley Farm, Harrow) ; 
J. W. R. Harris (credit in Latin, Greek) (Mr. W. N. Bernard, St. Clair, Walmer) ; 
A. F. Reynard (credit in Latin, Greek, History) (Mr. R. Tomkinson, Cothill 
House, Abingdon) ; T. A. Sleeman (credit in Latin, History, French) (Mr. G. B. 
Innes Hopkins); Hugh Taylor Scholarship: J. M. H. Bennett (credit in English) 
(Rev. E. L. Browne, St. Andrew's, Eastbourne) ; Stanhope Scholarship: L. A. T. 
Gamble (credit in French and Mathematics) (Mr. G. B. Innes Hopkins). Entrance 
Exhibitions: A. H. Robertson (credit in French) (Mr. G. C. Beall, Port Regis, 
Broadstairs), J. D. Harrison (credit in Mathematics) (Rev. E. L. Brown, St. 
Andrew's, Eastbourne). . 


HURSTPIERPOINT COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: (£51 per annum): C. A. Surrey (Mr. K. G. Sandberg, 
Parkside School, Ewell); (£42 per annum): D. M. W. Dear (Mr. H. D. Moseley, 
Gate House School, Kingston Hill) ; (£30 per annum): E. K. Brownrigg (Mr. 
N. G. Brownrigg, Fernden School, Haslemere) ; C. W. T. Bird (Mr. H. B. Evington, 
Hardenwick School, Harpenden); (£21 per annum): J. L. Metcalf (Mr. E. S. 
Stanley, Marlborough House, Reading). 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK 


Foundationerships: (£90): H. M. Batten and W. F. C. Grant-Dalton (Kelly 
College). Scholarships: (£50): J. D. Morton (Mr. E. W. Peach, Oakmount, 
Southampton); (£20): D. W. G. Feaver (Mr. E. F. Stokes, St. Dunstan's, 
Buruham), A. P. Lyon (Mr. T. S. Sewell, South Lodge, Lowestoft). Exhibitions 
for sons of naval officers: J. E. A. Pettman (Mr. H. R. Yates, Wootton Court, 
Canterbury), A. N. Hamilton (Mr. H. Pooley, Dane Court School, Woking). 


KING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN 


Clapham Graves Scholarship: F. M. Majdalany (Mr. S. H. Creese, Didsbury 
School, Manchester). Trustees Scholarships: A. N. McKerrow (Colonel Mozicy 
Red House, Marston Moor), J. B. Driver (Mr. A. Dudley-Smith, Holm Leigh’ 
Buxton), J. A. Brittain (Norminton Grammar School). R. B. Noble Scholarship ° 
F. E. Swann (King William’s College), Baume (Science) Scholarships: J. A' 
Brittain (Normanton Grammar School), J. R. Ardern (King William’s College)’ 
H. B. Noble (Minx) Scholarships: J. G. Kee (Ramsay Grammar School)’ 
H. McCombe (King William's College). Clucas (Manx) Scholarship: J. K. Green’ 


KING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON 


Scholarships.—Classics: (£40): H. C. Godfray (Rev. H. W. Waterfield, 
Temple Grove, Eastbourne) ; (£30): A. W. Andrew (Mr. E. M. S. Cherrill, St. 
Petroc’s School, Bude), G. A. Burtield (Mr. B. M. Peek, Gorse Cliff, Herne, Kent) ; 
J. N. Higgins (Rev. K. G. Sandberg, Parkside, Ewell). Exhibition (£25): J. W. 
Greenwood (King’s School, Bruton). 


KING'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


Junior King’s Scholarships: P. H. Hemery, A. C. Roberts, C. G. A. Paris, 
R. M. Clarke (all of the King’s School). To Probationer King's Scholarships: 
J. R. W. Hobson (Mr. Furnival, Beechlawn, Leamington Spa), K. J. Lovatt (Mr. 
Meakin, Pumbroke Lodge, Southbourne), N. G. Levey (Mr. Lightowler, Quern- 
more, Bromley), A. S. Woodgate (Mr. Stuart, Hillcrest, Frinton-on-Sea), H. P. 
Cooke (Junior King’s School), R. P. Powell (Mr. Gilbert, Lynchmere, Eastbourne), 
R. F. Cartwright (Messrs. Lyon and Dewé, Allen House, Hook Heath), H. R. E. 
Wallis (Junior King’s School). To Entrance Scholarships : (School House): 
J. R. W. Hobson (Mr. Furnival, Leamington Spa), K. J. Lovatt (Mr. Meakin, 
Southbourne), R. P. Powell (Mr. Gilbert, Eastbournc), R. F. Cartwright (Messrs 
Lyon and Dewé, Hook Heath); (Langley House): A. S. Woodgate (Mr. Stuart, 
Frinton-ou-Sea) ; (Ho'me House): N. G. Levey (Mr. Lightowler, Bromley). 
To a Junior Greaves Scholarship: D. R. Minett (Junior King’s School). 


KING’S SCHOOL, ELY 


King’s Scholarship: K. F. Herbert and D. R. Lane (King’s School, Ely), 
R. S. Seth (Ely Cathedral Choir School), E. Lakeman (Sheringham House, 


Hampstead). 
KINGSWOOD SCHOOL, BATH 


Entrance Scholarships (£30 each): H. F. Howard, D. G. Neill, R. H. Mole. 
Leaving Scholarships (third year): Lord Moulton Scholarship of £50: G. R. 
Gedye; Mr. F. J. Cleminson’s Scholarship of £50: C. L. Mitton. Scholarships of 
£50: H. M. Phillipson and S. L. Smith. Exhibitions of £20: P. M. Wright and 
E. O. Pearson (second year). Posnett Scholarship of £100: S. W. K. Morgan. 
Exhibition of £50: B. V. Dodd. Mr. A. R. Cleminson’s Scholarship of £50: 
H. A. Wade (first year). Mr. J. A. Rank’s Scholarship of £50 and a Scholarship 
from the Trustees of £50: K. A. Matthews. TT te Scholarship of £100: 
A. C. Rees. Posnett Scholarship of £100: J. M. Holford. Elvins Scholarship of 
£50: M. W. Pritchard. Scholarships of £50: R. N. Currey and J. W. Morris. 
Fernley Scholarship of £35: J. L. Brewin. 


LANCING COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: Classics and Mathematics: R. S. Fryer (Mr. P. D. 
Fee Smith, Old Hall School, Wellington, Shropshire). Classics : J. H. Ritchie 
(Mr. J. L. Stow, Horris Hill, Newtown, Newbury). Latin, Divinity, and English : 
C. A. Eland (Rev. F. N. Bird, Norwood, Exeter). French: F. J. P. Gore and 
D. K. Robinson (Messrs. King and Anson, Doon House, Westgate-on-Sea)}. Frexa 
and Mathematics: D. K. Anderson (Mr. Edgar Dodd, Downside, Purley). 


LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


Scholarships of £50: G. R. Glendinning (Mr. N. G. Pearson, Alton Burn, 
Nairn), L. H. Watson (King Alfred School, Streatham, S.W.), E. L. Sykes (Capt. 
A. J. Rooker-Roberts, Belmont, Mill Hill, N.W.), F. E. Holdsworth (Mr, jeu 
Barnes, Earuseat, Arnside, Westmorland). Honorary Exhibition: K, Č H 
Rowe (Rev. F. N. Bird, Norwood, Pennsylvania, Exeter). Exhibitions of ED: 
T. G. J. Mathias (Mr. C. Walford, Homefield, Sutton), N. G. Wiliams (Mr. R. B. 
Lockhart, Eagle House, Sandhurst, Berks), B. J. Garnett (Mr. T. H. Jones, County 
School, Pembroke Dock), R. B. Aldridge (Mr. E. F. Tetley, St. Wilfran’s 


Bournemouth). 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships (value £45 a year): P. Watkinson (Mr. P. S. Deit., 
The Leas, Hoylake), E. S. Whitehead (Mr. R. C. Statter, Elleray Schl 
Wallasey), M. H. Barsley (Mr. C. W. Bourne, St. Christopher's, Liverpool. 
Entrance Exhibitions (value £21 a year): R. F. Vickers (St. Christopher's, 
G. S. Robinson, and S. A. Milne (Elleray School). Dean Howson Exhibitiors 
value £21 a year): K. Siviter (Mr. A. T. Watts, Kingsmead School, Hoylake, 
W. R. Wilson (Orme School, Newcastle, Staffs). 


LOUGHBOROUGH COLLEGE 
British Empire Scholarships in the Faculty of Engineering (£75 per antum): 
G. Maclead (Stockport Municipal College), W. H. Medcalf (Woodbridge Scho), 
Suffolk), T. Marash (Scots College, Galilee), J. le P. Webb (Cheltenham Grammar 
School), R. G. Martin (Wyggeston Grammar School, Leicester), G. L. Ryan and 
F. Lawrence (Loughborough Junior College). 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


Scholarships : J. G. Friedeberg (Mr. Gilderdale, Eastmans, Southsea}, C. G. 
Naim (Mr. Sparrow, Scacroft School, Lincoln), J. T. Milnes (Rev. A. Hoop. 
Hillstone, Malvern), C. F. Cooke (Mr. Henderson, St. Peter's, Seaford), R. A. Weide 
(Mr. Johnson, St. Hugh's, Bickley), C. A. G. Coleridge (Mr. Walters, Bramdezr, 
Exeter), T. Quilliam (Mr. Gregory, Fairleigh, Weston-super-Mare), A. J. Stephens 
(Rev. A. Hooper, Hillstone, Malvern). Exhibitions: A. D. Holland (Mr. Wes, 
Seafield Park, Fareham), G. F. M. de Galleani (Malvern College, late Mr. William: 
White, Holyrood School, Bognor). 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 


Senior: Herbert Leaf Scholar: J. W. Head. Classical Scholars: D. C. 
Tayler, R. C. Ledger (Hon.), G. C. Stead. Ireland Scholar: A. H. Tomlin (Hen... 
Mathematical Scholars: R. M. Chapman, E. F. F. D. Price. Science Schohn: 
(Douglas Joseph Geere): W. D. Godin, B. R. Waddy. Authors Scholar: G. L 
Crawtord. Modern Language Scholar: G. L. McDermott. Junicr: J. G. Moare 
(L. K. Meryon Scholar), Marlborough College (Mr. A. W. Hooper, Acreman 
House, Sherborne, J. S. Maples (House Scholar) (Messrs. Pitkin and Sandwith. 
Earleywood, Ascot), J. A. Townend (Mr. A. O. Snowden, Hildersham House, S: 
Peter's, Broadstairs), A. C. Jamieson (Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford, 
C. C. Nightingale (Messrs. Shirley and Ranger, Pinewood, Farnborough, Harts... 
P. H. Scholficld (Mr. A. G. Grenfell, Mostyn House, Parkgate, Cheshire. C. 
Wilkinson (Mr. T. Pellatt, Durnford House, Langton Matravers), J. R. Trevaldwyn 
(Mr. G. G. T. Gilbert, Park House, Paignton), A. P. Fletcher (Mr. J. Douza. 
Hillside, Godalming). Foundation Scholarships: L. W. Burton (Mr. W. B. C. 
Drew, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury), P. H. Scholfield (Mr. A. G. Grenfel, 
Mostyn House, Parkgate, Cheshire), F. W. Hanford (Mr. R. Tomkinson, Cosi 
House, Abingdon), J. R. Trevaldwyn (Mr. G. G. T. Gilbert, Park House, Paignton, 
A. G. H. Gardiner-Brown (Mr. W. B. Harris, St. Ronan's, West Worthing), J. V. 
Wilkinson (Mr. R. Pidcock, Bramcote, Scarborough), L. H. Waddy (Mr. C. 
Malden, Windlesham House, Southern Cross, Brighton), R. H. Baugh (Rev. E. 
Healey, Lickey Hills School, Rednal), T. S. Garrett (Mr. C. L. Webb, Carn Brea, 
Bromley. Kent), M. Warburton (Mr. A. H. Raikes, The Old College, Windermete!, 
P. G. Whately-Smith (Rev. E. Whately-Smith, Hordle House, Milford, Hant: 
R. F. Tambling (Mr. H. N. Gilbert, Lynchmere School, Eastbourne), B. C. M. 
McLean (Mr. H. H. C. Buckley, Magdalene Court, Broadstairs), A. R. D. Ramss 
(Mr. G. P. Saville, Avondale, Clifton. Bristol), J. C. C. Matthews (Rev. E. L. 
Browne, St. Andrew’s, Eastbourne). Ernest Heap Scholarship: L. W. Burton 
(Mr. W. B. C. Drew, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury). 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL 
Junior Scholarships: J. D. Clark (Merchant Tavlors’ School), J. S. Crsfichd 
(Mr. H. D. Moseley, Gate House School, Kingston), A. R. Duncan-Jones (Rev. 
K. G. Sandberg, Parkside, Ewell), J. H. Hedgcock (Mr. G. R. Thompson, The 
Abbey, Beckenham), G. H. Poyser (Mr. A. O. Lightowler, Quernmore Sheol, 
Bromley), F. A. Andrews (£30) (St. Saviour’s School, Ardingley). 


MILL HILL SCHOOL 

Open Scholarships: G. F. Hourani (Didsbury Preparatory School}, A. G. 
Charlton Cox (Boys’ Intermediate School, Aberdare), E. Shephard (Noras 
Court, Potters Bar), J. E. Terry (Shrewsbury House, Surbiton), D. E. Mannenag 
(Norman Court), A. F. Toms (Harlow College, Essex). Open Exhibitions: W. H 
Reeve (The Hall, Hampstead), L. A. Gardner (Warwick House, King Hear 5 
Road, N.W.), K. G. Chandler (Hardenwick, Harpenden). Ministerial Exhibitos- 
W. G. Holmes (Lemington-on-Tyne Secondary School). 


MONKTON COMBE SCHOOL 


Scholarships: H. M. Cundy (Birkenhead School), M. W. Fysh (Monktə3 
Combe Junior School). Exhibitions: R. Benjafield (Kingsmead School, Hoyhke:' 
W. J. Willcocks (County School, Newquay). 


OAKHAM SCHOOL 


Scholarships: O. M. Ludgate (Mr. J. O. Williams, Tre-Arrdur House Schol! 
J. G. Fife (Mr. R. F. Cumberlege, Eskdale Towers), J. H. Elliott (Messrs. Sandicrd 


and Bennion, Mill Mead). 
OUNDLE SCHOOL 


Scholarships: W. S. Ault (F. S. Cooper Venables, Orleton, Scarborouch!. 
H. Coates (E. Owen, Terra Nova, Birkdale, Southport), P. de C. Jones (F. S. a 
Venables, Orleton, Scarborough), H. H. Lamb (A. J. M. Bacon, Tenterden lli 
School, Hendon), M. W. Lister (Messrs. Bode & Knott, Beechcroft, Haywards 
Heath), J. C. Wykes (T. R. Wilcox, Alleyn Court, Westcliff-on-Sea). 


PERSE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE 


School Leaving Exhibition (£25 per annum) awarded by Trinity Colt. 
Cambridge: S. R. Drummond and M. Milne. Junior Scholarship in Form love 
Va. I. (£15 a year for two years) awarded by the Governors: H. Duff. 
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LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION FOR JUNIORS 


by 
C. F. C. LETTS and G. M. JACKSON. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. Part I, separately 2s 6d. 


This book has been written with the idea of 
providing a satisfactory Latin Prose Composition 
for boys and girls of the ages of ten to fourteen 
who have learnt Latin long enough to master the 
Simple Sentence. Itis divided into two parts, the 
first covering what is required for the Common 
Entrance Examination, the second what is required 
for Scholarship Examinations. ‘The authors have 
paid particular attention to the order in which the 
constructions are introduced. 


VERGIL. AENEID, Book IV 


Edited, with an introduction, notes, and a 
vocabulary dy 
A. SIDGWICK, M.A. 
(First issue with a vocabulary.) Foolscap 8vo. 2s 3d. 
(Cambridge Elementary Classics.) 


LOUIS HEMON, 
MARIA CHAPDELAINE 


Edited by 
E. A. PHILLIPS 


With notes, a vocabulary, and a map. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 
This edition of Maria Chapdelaine has been pre- 
pared with the hope that Louis Hémon may become 
as well known in schools as he deserves to be. 


FOUR-FIGURE TABLES 


by 
The late C. GODFREY, M.V.O., M.A., 
and 
A. W. SIDDONS, M.A. 

New Edition, re-set. Cloth limp. Demy 8vo. 1s 3d. 
Special Edition, with marginal thumb-index. 
Cloth boards. Demy 8vo. 2s 6d. 

The type has been reset throughout, and certain 
improvements have been introduced. 


GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION 


by 
J. ARBUTHNOT NAIRN, Litt.D. 
Crown 8vo. School edition. 6s. 

(Library edition, with author’s own versions of 

passages. Crown 8vo. ros 6d net.) 
A companion book to the same author’s Latin 
Prose Composition, published in 1925: that is to 
say, the first part comprises an introduction on the 
writing of Greek prose and the second part contains 
a number of passages for translation into Greek. 
The book is based on an examination of the styles 
of Thucydides, Lysias, Isocrates, Plato, and Demos- 
thenes. 


EURIPIDES. THE CYCLOPS 


Edited with an introduction, notes, and a vocabulary 
by 
D. M. SIMMONDS, M.A, 


and 
R. R. TIMBERLAKE, M.A. 


With a frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 
(Cambridge Elementary Classics.) 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 
BRONTËS 


Being Extracts from the Novels of Charlotte and 
Emily Brontë. 
Edited by 

H. A. TREBLE. 

Crown 8vo. 4s. 
The extracts have been chosen to represent the best 
elements in the work of Charlotte and Emily 
Bronte. It may indeed be claimed that they are 
part of the best literature of the last century. It is 
hoped that, for young readers especially, they may 
serve not only as an illustration of the style of these 
writers, but as an inducement to read their novels 
intact. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
Issued by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools. Revised Edition. 
Cloth boards. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 

The revision includes very considerable modifica- 

tions of the original issue. ; 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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QUEEN’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON 


Governors’ Entrance Scholarships: C. L. G. Baker (Dr. Morgan’s School, 
Bridgwater), D. S. Foster (Harrow View School, Harrow). Third Scholarship not 


awarded. 
RADLEY COLLEGE 
Entrance Scholarship: R. H. F. Blake (St. Hugh’s School, Bickley, Kent). 


REPTON SCHOOL 


Foundation Scholarships: J. A. H. Clarke (formerly with Mr. P. S. F. Stubbs, 
Furzie Close, Barton-on-Sea) and S. R. Atkins (formerly with the Rev. H. H. H. 
Hockey, Uckfield, Sussex). On the examination the following entrance exhibi- 
tioners are raised to the rank of scholars: S. J. L. Lawry (formerly with Mr. 
P. S. F. Stubbs, Furzie Close, Barton-on-Sea) and H. Crookenden (formerly with 
Mr. H. E. Forrester, Norfolk House, Beaconsfield). Entrance Scholarships and 
Exhibitions: Crompton Scholarship of £100: D. M. Paton (Mr. C. H. T. 
Hayman, Manor House, Brackley); Scholarship of £70: D. Oliver (Mr. A. E. 
Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford) ; Scholarship of £40: J. O. G. Barrett (Captain 
H. C. Lloyd, Woodlands School, Deganwy); Exhibitions of £30: N. M. Gordon 
(Messrs. Gladstone & Wathen, The Hall, Hampstead) and F. W. Chapman (Mr. 
H. T. Facon, Waverley School, Nottingham). 


ROEDEAN SCHOOL, BRIGHTON 
Scholarship of £105 a year for school life: May Ludwig (Aberdeen High 
School). Scholarship of £90 a year for school life: Barbara Preston (St. David’s 
School, Englefield Green, Surrey). Governors’ Leaving Scholarship (£50 a year 
for three years) tenable at Somerville College, Oxford: Nancy Lee. 


ROSEMEAD SCHOOL, LITTLEHAMPTON 
Annual Internal Scholarship (£50): E. M. Potts. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC 


Exhibitions for free tuition at the R.A.M. or the R.C.M. for two or three years : 
Joan M. Gilbert, Eastbourne (Pianoforte); Nora A. Richardson, Dublin (Violin) 
and R. E. Sanders, Southend (Violin) at the R.C.M. Mary M. P. Sandiford, Liver- 
pool (Pianoforte), J. H. Phillips, Kingston-on-Thames (Violoncello) and G. 
Edwards, Taunton (Organ) at the R.A.M. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Open Scholarships: Composition: Imogen C. Holst (Dunmow). Pianoforte : 
C. M. Branson (Sheffield), Freda M. Barrington (Hornchurch), Josephine Southey- 
John (Surbiton), Katharine M. Stock (London), Phyllis M. Russell (Ryde), Isle of 
Wight). Organ: H. W. King (London). Singing: Margaret E. McArthur (South 
Canterbury, New Zealand), H. Hemming (Birmingham), Thelma M. Bowles 
(Twickenham), T. Lloyd (Glynneath, Glam.). Violin: Irene A. Richards, 
(Croydon). Scholarship Exhibitions: A. Bartlett (London), Florence P. Cassidy 
(S. Farnborough). Violoncello: Gladys Corlett (Hoylake). Flute: A. Gleghorn 
(London). Trumpet: C. D. Kidd (Castlewcllan, Co. Antrim). 


RUGBY SCHOOL 

Scholarships: R. A. Blackburn (Dane Court School, Parkstone), H. W. Davies 
(honorary) (Lockers Park, Hemel Hempstead), G. C. Gregson (Parkfield, Haywards 
Heath), , R. Selby Smith (Streete Court, Westgate-on-Sea), P. S. Smith (Langley 
Place, St. Leonards-on-Sea), M. W. R. Barraclough (Bournemouth School), 
J. M. Addis (Heddon Court, Cockfosters), J. P. Hickinbotham (West House 
School, Edgbaston), E. H. Bayly (Rugby School, late of Furzie Close, New 
Milton), M. Newell (Sandroyd School, Cobham), A. R. Finn (St. Hugh’s, Bickley). 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL 
Scholarship of £100: J. A. R. Gray (Mr. Lynam, Oxford). Scholarship of 
£80: J. C. Dorward (Mr. Walker, Melrose). Scholarships of £60: P. S. L. Farmer 
(Mr. Corbett, Derby) and O. S. Bell (Mr. Lynam, Oxford). Scholarships of £40: 
J. C. Harvey-Webb (Mr. Bernard, Walmer) and J. R. Alvey (Mr. Boyer, Harro- 
gate). House Exhibitions: J. N. King (Mr. Nuttall, Harrogate) and N. D. 
Ashton (Mr. Vaughan-Evauns, Ore). Sheriff Exhibition: R. C. Crompton (College 


Mariotte, Boulogne). 
SHERBORNE SCHOOL 

Scholarships: J. H. C. Ellis (Mr. A. H. Richardson, Beaudesert Park, Min- 
chinhampton), G. A. R. Savage (Mr. A. S. Grant, Hillside, Reigate), M. B. Hollon 
(Mr. W. M. Hornby, Sandrovd, Cobham, and the late R. Hickman, Old Hall, 
Wellington, Salop), R. S. Flwell-Sutton (Mr. G. H. Philbrick, Clare House, 
Beckenham), R. C. S. Dick (Sherborne School and Mr. J. S. Norman, The New 
Beacon, Sevenoaks), T. M. Boog-Scott (Mr. P. C. Phipps. Dane Court, Parkstone). 
M. Pettitt (Mr. W. C. Laming, Nevill House, Eastbourne), G. A. L. Rutledge 
(Mr. A. E. Lynam, Dragon School, Oxford), P. L. Cloete (Messrs. T. B. Gilderdale 
and D. Mercer, Eastman’s, Southsea), J. H. Bowman (Mr. E. F. Duggan, Holm- 
wood House, Lexden), M. W. L. Tutton (Mr. J. C. Morgan-Brown, St. Edmund’s, 
Hindhead), A. J. Le G. Jacob (Sherborne School and Mr. M. E. Wilkinson, 
Aldeburgh Lodge, Suffolk). 

ST. BEES SCHOOL 


Entrance Scholarship: D. Semple (Preparatory School, Victoria Place, 


Carlisle). 
ST. BRANDON’S , BRISTOL 
Entrance Scholarship: I. Skinner (Moorfield, Mannamead, Plymouth). 


ST. COLUMBA'S (DUBLIN) 

Entrance Scholarships: 1st (£50 for four years): T. Shillington (Mr. Bing, 
Rockport, Craigavad) ; 2nd (£30 for four years): K. M. Walmsley (the High 
School, Dublin) ; 3rd (£30 for four years): W. E. C. Patten (Mr. Bently, Monks- 
town Park); 4th (£20 for four years): E. S. Purdon (Mr. Wollen, Etonhurst, 
Weston-super-Mare). l 


ST. EDWARD'S SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Scholarships of £70): J. C. Montague (The Leas, Hoylake), P. H. Allen (St. 
Michael’s College, Tenbury, Worcester). Scholarships of £50: J. A. Groocock 
(St. Michael’s College, Tenbury, C. W. Pimlott (Rev. F. N. Bird’s, Norwood, 
Exeter). Exhibitions of £30: A. G. B. Davidson (Cathedral Choir House, Oxford), 
P. H. Gratze (Tenterden Hall, Hendon), E. H. Loasby (the College, Scarborough),: 
J. D. Robertson (Braidlea, Stoke Bishop, Bristol). Choral Exhibition of £20: 
J. A. Groocock (St. Michael’s College, Tenbury). 


ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE, RAMSGATE 
Open Scholarships : D. W. Hunt, C. H. D. Howard, G. C. Cranfield (The Junior 
School, St. Lawrence College). 
ST. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS 
Entrance Scholarships: J. Gibb, M. Borthwick and B. Mudie (St. Catherine’s 
School, St. Andrews); B. Lowe (Dragon School, Oxford). 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W.2 
Entrance Scholarships: Joan G. Cooke (Kelvin House School, Ruislip). 


ST. MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON 


Entrance Scholarships (£50 for three years, renewable for a further two yan’ 
Catherine Wells (Winchester School for Girls). 


ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL 


Seniors (recommended for scholarship): A. F. L. Bagley, A. Baxter, K. C. P. 
Barrington, S. P. Excell, L. D. Green, J. F. Hodgson, G. M. Hutt, P. H. Jons, 
I. Lewis, D. S. Piper, D. T. Richnell, C. W. Sanders, R. W. Thomson. D. L. 
Tilbury (all St. Paul's School). Juniors (recommended for scholarships): M. 
Beloff, W. P. Cuff, F. W. Featherstone, E. R. Hutt, H. C. Pearson. T. H. Y. 
Ritchie, H. B. Sacker, J. Unite (St. Paul's School) ; P. H Canham, B. F. Ewan. 
P. M. Jones, A. M. Levine, K. K. R. Readhead, J. G. Swietochowski ‚Coit 
Court, W.); P. Chapman, D. H. Boalch (Lancaster House, Acton); E. J.L 
Lowbury, R. Traub (Warwick House, Hampstead); W. Barratt (Pembroke 
House, Hampton); N. Benz (Roborough, Eastbourne); R. C. Chope Merter 
Court, Sidcup); E. H. de Groot (Asheton School, Tenterden); R. Goodstda 
(Peterborough Lodge, Hampstead); G. F. K. Grant (Durston House, Faire; 
G. W. Oram (Northwood Preparatory School); D. C. Sieff (Didsbury shid, 
Manchester) ; M. J. Sieff (Manchester Grammar School) ; J. P. Stringer (Gkrgyk 
Sckovl, Putney); H. J. Vincent (Harrow View, Ealing). 


ST. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
Foundation Scholarships : Senior: J. Blanco White, N. Brunker, E. Fylezaa, 
P. Hardcastle, E. Kirsch, M. Lynd, M. O'Malley, A. Scott-James, B. Sturgis, 
L. Wace (St. Paul’s Girls’ School); Junior: P. Blyth (St. David's, Sudtury, 
Suffolk), E. Boyd (private tuition), G. Piehler (St. Felix School, Southyck, 
K. Wallis (St. Michael's, Ealing), M. Drucquer, N. Gray, M. Spear (St. Paul's 


Girls’ School). 
ST. PETER'S SCHOOL, YORK 
Anniversary Foundation Scholarships (£50): J. A. Brittain (Normante 
School), J. N. Emery (Oldfield School, Swanage). Hey Scholarship: L.J L 
Wall (Queen Elizabeth's School, Gainsborougit). Exhibitions: J. P. Gar 
(Hill Honse School, Doncaster), M. M. Williams (St. Bede's School, Homsas . 
Exhibitions for the Sons of Clergy: C. Wellington (St. Peter's Preparato 


School). 
ST. STEPHEN'S HIGH SCHOOL, WINDSOR 


The Founder’s Scholarship (Seniors): E. M. Gadd. The Governors’ Schokr- 
ship (Juniors): S. M. Hambridge, M. K. Chapman. 


STONYHURST COLLEGE 


Entrance Scholarships: “The Stonyhurst ": J. Holt; "The Arundel”: 
J. Bingham-Powell (F. G. Turner, Tormore School, Upper Deal) ; "“ The Dotson”: 
F. Macadim (Miss Trevor, Bishop's Court, Freshfield) ; * The Johnsten”: 
A. Coventry (R. Winsloe Patton, St. Anthony’s, Eastbourne); “The Stn- 
hurst Association ’’: T. Malone; “The Gerard ’’: S. Allan. 


STOWE SCHOOL 
Scholarships: L. E. de Neufville (Mr. J. W. Clouston, Stratton Park, nea 
Bletchley), P. Mallowan (Messrs. Olive & Batterbury, Rokeby, Wimbledoni, 
D. L. Reeves (Mr. W. Cecil Laming, Nevill House, Eastboume), D. Russel 
Davis (Mr. C. M. Beck, St. Christopher's, Eastbourne), R. L. Blackstone Rer. 
E. L. Browne, St. Andrew's, Eastbourne), S. H. 8. Hughes (Mr. C. E. Lew. 


Stoke Park, Guildford). 
TAUNTON SCHOOL 
Scholarships (value £40 per annum): E. J. Dorrell (Taunton School), J. W. 
Loxton (Yeovil School), I. M. L. Ward (Taunton School), A. Crick (Modena 
School, Minchead), J. G. Walter (Lewisham School, Weston-super-Mare). 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 


New Judd Scholarships (£100 per annum): J. P. Hunter-Brown (Tonbndre 
School and Mr. G. F. Olive, Rokely, The Downs, Wimbledon) ; £100 per annum, 
A. G. Huson (Mr. F. F. Sutton, Junior School, St. Lawrence College. Ramsgate! 
£80 per annum: P. J. R. Davis (Mr. T. G. Hughes, Rose Hill School, Banstead . 
Judd Scholarship : P. Brendon (Tonbridge School and Messrs. M. H. and A.F 
Bickmore, Yardley Court, Tonbridge). Foundation Scholarships: R. C. Zrele 
(Tonbridge School and Rev. C. W. L. Bode and Mr. F. H. Knott, Beechmont, 
Haywards Heath), J. C. S. Worley (Tonbridge School and Mr. H. Willurs 
White, Holyrood House, Bognor), T. W. Hutchison (Mr. A. H. Linford. Peter- 
borough Lodge, N.W. 3), J. M. L. Yates (Tonbridge School and Mr. F. H. Kart, 
Cholmeley House, Eastbourne), F. D. Homan (Messrs. T. B. Gilderdale and L. 
Mercer, Eastmans, Southsea), R. Tatton-Brown (Tonbridge School and Mr. C 
Mallam, Heathfield, Keston, Kent). 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL 


Scholarships: G. M. Singleton (Messrs. Harcourt, Clarke & McFerran. Pod: 
wood Haugh, Hockley Heath), J. D. Proctor (Messrs. Harcourt, Clarke & 
McFerran, Packwood Haugh, Hockley Heath), H. S. Boyt (Rev. H. W. Watezieid, 
Temple Grove, Eastbourne), N. S. Knight (Rev. E. L. Browne, St. Andrew $ 
School, Eastbourne), F. M. Hamer (Mr. A. Dudley Smith, Holm Leigh, Bunot. 
G. T. Crawshaw (Mr. G. B. Bee, Eversiey School, Southwold), J. Emsley (Upptt 
ham School, late Rev. C. A. C. Bowlker, Nevill Holt, Preparatory School, Nuria 
Harborough), P. J. Gill (Rev. A. Hooper, Hillstone, Malvern). Rutland Shar 
ships: W. H. Peasgood and R. F. Risely (Oakham School). Powell Exhitinen:- 
G. M. Singleton (Messrs. Harcourt, Clarke & McFerran, Packwood Hach. 
Hockley Heath), G. H. W. Wilkinson (Mr. L. G. W. Wilkinson, Tynem wti 
School, Northumberland), G. H. Parkes (Mr. M. W. Peters, Flete House, Westgate 


on-Sea). 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 

Resident Scholarships: A. F. Stephenson (Bedford School), R. H. Vigor To 
Abhey School, Beckenham), T. R. Crook (Westminster School and Mr. Lori's 
Merton Court, Foots Cray), I. F. B. Stevens (Gate House School, Kingston Ho. 
W. R. S. Doll (Westminster School and Mr. Gibbs, Sloane Street). Non-resica! 
Scholarships : E. C. Baughan (Westminster School and Seabrook Lodge, Hythe.. 
P. Hacker (Westminster School and Mr. C. E. D. Gladstone, Clivedon Phict 
Exhibitions: I. C. W. Jutte (£30) (Gate House School, Kingston Hill). E. R. 
Smith (£30) (Mr. C. E. D. Gladstone, Clivedon Place), R. C. Terry (£25) Mr- B.C 


Pearce, Ealing). 
WINCHESTER SCHOOL 


Election Roll: J. C. Lusk, A. M. Lee, J. G. Griffith, D. G. Bousefield, R £- 
Stanley-Baker, A. C. Enthoven, D. M. Mackinnon, F. E. A. Kitto, F. A à 
Harrison, P. B. Clear, D. M. de R. Winser, K. M. Meiklejohn, A. H. Gamp 
P. S. Smith, R. B. Connell, M. F. M. Meiklejohn, J. A. Bonham-Carter, M. Ka 


Roach, M. L. Booker. 
WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL 


Foundation Scholarships: J. R. Sayers (Junior House, Woodbridge ae 
M. Horsfield (Steyne Preparatory School, Worthing), P. Penfold (St. Nich 
School, I,ittlehampton, Sussex). 


(Continued on page 710) 
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THE CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN FRENCH SERIES 


General Editor: A. WILSON-GREEN, M.A. 
Each Volume contains an Introduction, Exercises, and a Vocabulary. 
Crown 8vo. 


“The aim of the Cambridge Modern French Series is to make French teaching more intelligent 
and real, and therefore more interesting and effective.” —The Athenaeum. 


SENIOR GROUP 


Ce que disent les livres par Emile Faguet. Théodore de Banville: Gringoire. 
Edited by H. N. Aparr, M.A. With 8 por- Comédie et un Acte en Prose. Edited by 
traits. 38 ga; A. Wirson-Green, M.A. 4s. 


Six Contes par Guy de Maupassant. 


Edited by H. N. P. Soman, M.A. 3s. Alfred de Vigny. Prose et Poésies. 


Edited by A. Wirson-Green, M.A. 4s 6d. 
Manuel de Lecture Expliquée. XIX” 

Siécle. Victor Hugo. Prose et Poésies. 

Edited by S. A. Ricuarps, M.A. 3s 6d. Edited by A. Wirson-Green, M.A. 38 6d. 


MIDDLE GROUP 


Causeries du Lundi: Franklin et Chester- Honoré de Balzac. Le Colonel Chabert. 
field, par C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Edited by S. H. Moore, M.A. 3s 6d. 
Edited by A. Witson-Green, M.A. 2s 6d. 


Les Ailes de Courage, par George Sand. 
Edited by F. B. Kirkman. 3s. 

J. J. Jusserand. La Vie Nomade et 
les Routes d'Angleterre au XIV" René Boylesve. Le Rayon du Soleil, 
Siécle. et d’autres contes. 

Edited by A. Witson-Green, M.A. 4s. Edited by A. Witson-Green, M.A. 33. 


Henri Guerlin. La Touraine. 
Edited by A. Witson-Green, M.A. With a 
frontispiece and a map. 4s. 


JUNIOR GROUP 


La Maison aux Panonceaux, par Lady Frazer. With exercises and vocabulary by 
A. Wizson-Green. With a frontispiece. 3s 6d. 


“ Schoolboys . . . must experience a satisfaction in handling a production such as his . . . 
The editing is careful and exhaustive.” —The Educational Times. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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From Edward Arnold & Co’s List. 


Recent publications are indicated by an asterisk. For new books, see opposite page. 


ENGLISH. 
Arnold’s English Literature Series. 2s. 6d. each. 

Treasure Island. Harold. 

Kidnapped. David Copperfield. 
Tale of Two Cities. Old Curiosity Shop. 
Ivanhoe. Dombey and Son. 
Westward Ho! Pickwick. 
` Cloister and the Hearth. Lorna Doone. 
Hereward the Wake. Moonfleet. 


Arnold’s Literary Reading Books. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. each. 
Traveller’s Tales. Far Afield. 
In Golden Realms. The Greenwood Tree. 
In the World of Books. Tellers of Tales. 
Rambles in Bookland. The Storied Past. 
Chips from a Bookshelf. The Tree of Empire. 
Masterfolk. 
The Arnold Prose Books. Each contains selections from one 
author. 24 Books. Paper, 5d.; cloth, 8d. 
The Laureate Poetry Books. Books 1-7, Miscellaneous ; Books 
8-40, each containing one Poet. Paper, 5d.; cloth, 8d. 
The Sesame Poetry Books. Graduated miscellaneous poems. 
7 Books. Paper, 5d.; cloth, 8d. each. 
Literary Monographs by Prof. Oliver Elton. Paper, 1s. 6d. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Scott. Dickens and Thackeray. The Brownings. 
Wordsworth. Shelley. Tennyson and Matthew Arnold. 


*A Book of English Prose. Edited by Eric PARTRIDGE, M.A. 2s. 
Selections from English Literature. Edited by ELIZABETH LEE. 
Illustrated. Books I and II, 2s. 6d each Boods III and IV, 3s. 6d each. 


Selected Essays from English Literature. Edited by ELIZABETH 
LEE 2s. 6d. 
Each 


Selections from Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Longfellow. 


in one Vol. 2s. 6d. each. 
A Short History of English Literature. By C. E. BAINES. 6s. 


Laureata and the Poet’s Realm. Two famous collections of 
Poetry for Schools. With biographical notes on authors. 2s. 6d. each. 
*The Poet’s Highway. A new graded Anthology, edited by 
ELIZABETH D.OYLEY. Book I, paper, 9d.; cloth, 1s. Book II, paper, 1s. y 
cloth, ls. 3d. Book III, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


Mount Helicon. A new anthology of verse. 
English Narrative Poems. With Notes. 2s. 6d. 

English Ballads and Short Narrative Poems. 2s. 6d. 

A First Course of English Literature. By Dr. R. WILSON. 
Modern Essays. Reprinted from The Times. 2s. 6d. 
*The Merrie England Books. Charming historical tales written 


and illustrated by MARGARET BAINES REED. Six Books. 2s. 3d. cach. 


Historical Tales from Shakespeare. By Sir A. T. QuILLER-CovucH. 
. 6d. 
Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses. With an Introduction by ANDREW 


LANG. Qs. 


Is. od. 


Stories from Famous Pictures. By F. Watts. 6 Books. Paper, 
6d.; cloth, 9d. each. 
COMPOSITION, &c. 
Memory Work and Appreciation. By E. J. KENNY. ts. 6d. 


English Essays. Edited by ELIZABETH D’OyYLEy. 
Arnold’s Junior English Composition. 2s. 


Composition from English Models. By E. J. Kenny. Book I, 
ls. 6d. Book II, 2s. 6d. Book III, by E. D'OYLEY. 2s. 6d. 


Exercises in Composition, I-llI, By E. J. KENNy. 5d. each. 

Exercises for Parsing in Colour. By EpitH Hastincs. Com- 
plete, 2s. 6d. Three Parts (each containing colour chart), 8d. each. 

Arnold’s Junior English Grammar. 2s. 

*New English Exercises. By Guy Boas, M.A. 2s. 

Essay Writing. By Guy KENDALL, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

A First Précis Book. By G. A. F. CHATWIN. 3s. 6d. 

Grammatical English. By F. W. G. Foat, D.Lit., M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Lingua Materna. By Dr. R. Witson. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 
*The Building of the Modern World. By J. A. BRENDON, B.A. 


, Four books. With many maps a illustrations. 2s. 6d. each. 

A Junior History of England. By Prof. Sir CHARLES OMAN and 
Lady OMAN. 3s. 6d. Revised and including the Great War 

Arnold’s Short English History. By C. E. M. HAwWKESworTH. 2s. 


Oman’s History of England. Complete to the end of the Great 
War, 7s. 6d. Part I (to 1603), 4s. Part II, 4s. 6d. Division I (to 1307), 
2s. 6d. II (1307-1688), 3s. III (from 1688), 3s. 6d 


England in the Nineteenth Century. By Prof. Sir C. OMAN. 3s. 6d. 


Social and Industrial History of England. By Dr. F. W. Tickner. 
Complete, 7s. 6d. Parts I-III, 3s. each. 


2s. 6d. 


HISTORY—Continued. 


Scenes from European History. By G. B. Smitu, M.A. 3s. 

Modern European History. 1492-1924. By W. F. Reppaway, 
M A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 6s. net. 

The Last Century in Europe, 1814-1910. By C. E. M. 
HAWKESWORTH. 7s. 6d. net. 

Outlines of European History, 178971914. By G. B. Sirs, M.A., 
Headmaster of Sedbergh School. 

Outlines of British History. By G. B. SmitH. Complete, 6s. 

3s 6d. each. 


Part I, to 1603 Part II, 1603-1914. 

A General History of the World. By Oscar Browninc. I— 
Ancient, 3s. 6d. II—Medieval, 3s. 6d. III —Modern, 33. 6d. Complete, &s. êd. 

The Ancient World. By C. Du PonTeT, M.A. 6s. 

The Days of Alkibiades. By C. E. Ropinson, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Old Testament: Its Growth and Message. By Sara A. 


BURSTALL, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Lessons in Old Testament History. By Ven. A. S. AGLEN. ‘55. 6d. 
Seven Roman Statesmen. By Prof. Sir C. Oman, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
Friends of the Olden Time. By ALICE GARDINER. 2s. 6d. 
Men of Might. By A. C. Benson and H. F. W. TATHAM. 6s. net. 
Elementary Civics. By C. H. BLAKISTON, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
A Note-Book of Ordnance Survey Map Reading with Exercises. 


By G. A. GERMAN, M.Sc., F.G.S. is. 
Arnold’s Junior Geography. By wW M. Carey, M.A., B.Sc. 23s. 


. A Text-Book of Geography. By A. W. ANDREWS, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


Arnold’s Modern Geographies. I—England and Wales. II— 
The British Isles. I1I—Europe. IV—Asia. 9d. each; cloth, ls. 
Outlines of Physiography. By Prof. A. J. HERBERTSON. 4s. 6d. 
Practical Atlas of the British Isles. With Exercises. zrod. net. 

Arnold’s Home and Abroad Atlas. 8d. net. 


FRENCH. 


"Certificate Exercises in French. By R. A. SPENCER, M.A. 23s. 
French , Composition from French Models. By R. A. SPENCER. 


Contes a en Pros. By R. A. SPENCER. 2s. 

Pas à Pas. By R. A. SPENCER. 28. 

Guirlande de Poésies. By R. A. SPENCER. Is. 9d. 

Les Pierres qui Parlent : Une Visite à Paris. By J. WoLFF. 2s. 6d. 
Maupassant: Contes Choisis. By C. W. GRIBBLE. 2s. 

First Lessons in French. By Mary Bacutery. 2s. 6d. 

French à la Francaise. By Lady BELL and Mrs. TREVELYAN. 


Book I, Is. II, ls. 2d. III, ls. 4d. 

French without Tears. By Lady BELL. ‘Book I, 1s. II, 1s. 2d.; 
III, 1s. 4d. 

Arnold’s Modern French Course. By H. L. Hutton, M.A. 


Book I, 2s. 6d. Book II, 3s. 
Petite Grammaire Française. By E. RENAULT. 
Grammaire Francaise. By E. RENAULT. 5s. 
Exercises in French Grammar. By E. RENAULT. 2s. 
Le Francais chez lui. By W. H. Hopces and P. Powk i. 1s. 6d. 
Les Francais en Ménage. By JETTA S. WOLFF. 2s. 
Les Français en Voyage. By JETTA S. WOLFF. 2s. 
Les Francais d’Aujourd’hui. By JETTA S. WOLFF. 2s. 
Les Francais en Guerre. By JETTA S. WOLFF. 283. 
Les Aventures de Maitre Renard. By M. CEPPI. ts. 3d. 
Morceaux Choisis. Edited by R. L. Du PONTET, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


LATIN. 


Triennium. A Three Year Latin Course. By R. D. WORMALD, 
M.A. Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 6d. Book III, 3s. 

Arnold’s New Latin Course. Part I, 2s. Part II, 2s. 6d. 

Gardiner’s First Latin Course. 2s. 6d. 

Easy Latin Prose. By W. H. SPRAGGE, M.A. 2s. 

Latin Prose Composition. By W. R. HARDIE, M.A. 5s. 

Livy, Book XXVI. By R. M. Henry. 3s. 6d. 

Simplified Caesar. By W. F. Witton, M.A. 2s. 

Simplified Ovid. By W. F. Witton. 2s. 

Dies Romani. By W. F. Witton. Easy Extracts. 2s. 

Selections from Ovid’s Heroides. By Lewis and BRoADBENT. 25. 

Selections from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. By H. A. JACKSON. 2s. 

The Fables of Orbilius. ByA.D.Goptery. Part I, 1s. Part II, rs. 3d. 

Mirabilia. By C. D. OLIVE, M.A. Modern Stories in Latin. 2s. 


2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & Co., 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W.1 
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From Edward Arnold & Co’s List. 


GERMAN AND SPANISH 
German Composition from German Models. By J. P. Ivens, 


Arnold's Modern German Course. By Dr. F. W. Witson. 38 6d. 
First German Prose Composition. By Dr. F. W. Witson. 2s. 
Second German Prose Composition. By Dr. F. W. Witson. 


German without Tears. By Lady Bett. Book I, 1s. Book II, 
ls. 4d. Book III, 1s. 6d. 
A First Reader. By Professor D. L. Savory. 2s. 


A First Spanish Book. By the Rev. H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 


The Inductive Arithmetic. By E. Sankey. 
Pupils’ Books, I-III, 4}d. (Cloth, 7d.) each. IV-VII, 6d. (Cloth, 8d.) each. 
ers’ Books, with Answers, Notes on Method, and Oral Exer- 


Class Teach 
cises. Books I—III, 1s. 6d. each; IV-VII, 2s. each. 

Commercial Arithmetic. By E. SANKEy. Book IJ, 2s. Book II, 2s. 

A School Arithmetic. By A. C. Jones, Ph.D., and P. H. WYKES, 
M.A. 48. 6d. Parts I-III, 2s. each. 

Exercises in Arithmetic. By C. M. teas Parts I-III, 
Without Answers, 1s. 8d. each; With Answers, 2s. ea 

Easy Arithmetic and Accounts. By E. SANKEY and G. A. Lorn. 
Books I and II, 1s. 6d. each 

Elementary Algebra. By C. 2 TUeEEY. M.A., Antani Master 
at Charterhouse. 


“The Self-Reliance Practical Drawing. By PHILIP ROGERS. 
Two Books, each 64 pages. 1s. each. 


Practical Trigonometry. By H. C. Prayne, M A., and R. C. 


FAWDRY, M.A. 3s. 
Calculus for Schools. By R. C. Fawpry and C. V. DURELL. 
Part I, 3s. 6d. Part II, 4s. Complete, 6s. 6d. 


PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY. 


A School History of Science. By J. A. COCHRANE. 28. 6d. 


The Elements of Natural Science. By Rev. W. BERNARD SMITH, 
B.Sc., Marlborough College. Part I, 5s. Part II, 5s. 6d. 


Heat. By W. R. CALVERT, Harrow School. 6s. 
A Text-Book of Physics. By Dr. R. S. WiıLLows. 9s. net. 
Electricity and Magnetism. By C. E. ASHFORD, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


*Metal-Work. By H. M. Apam and J. H. Evans, A.M.I. Mech. E. 
Second Edition. 6s. 6d. 
*Chemistry Revision Notes for a First Examination. 


Drxon, B.Sc. 3s. 
An Elementary Chemistry. By E. J. HOLMYARD. 5s. 
Elementary Physical Chemistry. By W. H. BARRETT. 6s. 
Inorganic Chemistry. By E. J. HoLmMyarp. 6s. 6d. 
Inorganic Chemistry for Schools. By W. M. Hooton, M.A. 5s. 


“Outlines of Experimental Chemistry. By E. B. LUDLAM and 
PRESTON. New Third Edition. Book I, 2s. Book II, 2s. 6d. 


Elements of Inorganic Chemistry. By W. H. SHENSTONE. 6s. 6d. 
Outlines of Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. E. B. LUDLAM. 5s. 
Outlines of Organic Chemistry. By E. J. Hormyarp. 7s. 6d. net. 


PHYSIOLOGY and PEDAGOGY. 


Elementary Physiology for Teachers. By Dr. W. B. DRUMMOND. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6 


A Manual of Physiolog,... By Dr. Leonard Hitt, F.R.S. 6s. 
Physiology for Beginners) By Dr. Leonard HILL, F.R.S. as. 
The Dawn of Mind. F7 MARGARET DRUMMOND. 3s. 6d. net. 
Five Years Old or Thereabouts. By M. DRUMMOND. 5s. net. 
Some Contributions to Child Psychology. By M. DRUMMOND. 


4s. 6d. net. A Sequel to the preceding volumes. 
Experimental Pedagogy. Dr. E. CLAPAREDE. 5s. net. 
Technical Education: Its Development and Aims. By C. T. 
MILLIS, M.A., M.I.Mech.E. 6s. net. 
THE MODERN EDUCATOR’S LIBRARY. 
GENERAL EDITOR: Prof. A. A. COCK. 6s. each Volume. 


Education : Its Data and First Principles. By Professor T. PERCY 
NUNN, M.A., 


Moral and Religious Education. 
Litt.D. 


The Organitafon and Curricula of Schools. By W. G. SLEIGHT, 

An Introduction to the Psychology of Education. By Dr. J. 
DREVER, M.A. 

By A. K. WHITE 


The Moral Self : An Introduction to Ethics. 
and A. MACREATH. 

A Survey of the History of Education. By HELEN M. WODEHOUSE, 
M.A., D.Phil. 66. net. 


By Doris 


By Sopuig Bryant, D.Sc., 


New Books 
A CENTURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A Companion to Elton’s ‘‘ Survey of English Literature,” edited 

by Prof. A. A. Cock and MARGARET J. STEEL, of University Col- 

lege, Southampton. A representative and comprehensive antho- 

logy, with appreciations taken from the “‘ Survey.” Foreword 

by Prof. OLIVER ELTON. Four books, each 192 pages. Cloth. 
2s. 6d. each. 


I. Poetry, 1780-1830. III. Poetry, 1880-1880. 
II. Prose, 1780-1830. IV. Prose, 1830-1880. 


THE TOUCHSTONE SHAKESPEARE. 


An excellent new School Edition. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A. 

Each volume includes attractively-written discourses on the 

play itself and on the life and work of the dramatist, with an 

account of the Shakespearean stage. The notes have been kept 

as simple as possible, while the questions are of a thoroughly 

original type. The following are now ready. Cloth, with gilt 

lettering. 

Is. 9d. each.—Julius Caesar, Macbeth, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, 
Twelfth Night, The Tempest. 

2s. each.—Hamlet, King Lear, Henry V. 


A GUIDE TO PRECIS-WRITING 


By W. J. Hariipay, M.A., Senior English Master, Pudsey 
Secondary School. 2s. 
Containing nearly 70 passages, with full instructions to the pupil, 
worked examples and specimen summaries. 


SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. 


By J. A. CocHRANE, B.Sc., Senior Science Master, Woodhouse 
Secondary School, Shefheld. 2s. 6d. An Introduction to the 
combined study of Physics and Chemistry. 


LIGHT 


By F. Bray, M.A., Assistant to the Director of Education, Leeds ; 
formerly Science Master at Clifton College. 6s. 
A complete course to the standard of the University Inter- 
mediate Examinations. 


HUMOROUS NARRATIVES. 


An Anthology for Schools. Edited by Guy Boas, M.A., 256 pages. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

A collection of poetry and prose from Chaucer to the present day, designed to 
show that good literature may be gay as well as grave. The writers drawn upon 
include Shakespeare, Swift, Addison, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Carroll, Gilbert, Stevenson, Seaman, Belloc, Beerbohm, Chesterton, and many 


others. 

A PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
By C. B. THursTON, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., Geography Master, Kilburn 
Grammar School. A five-year course from the age of 11 to 
Higher Certificate standard. With numerous Maps and Diagrams. 


Book V. The World. Ready September 14th. 350 pages. 
Price 5s. 

Book I. The some Region and the Home Land. 160 pages. 
2s. 3d. 

Book II. Africa and Australasia. 160 pages. 2s. 3d. 

Book III. America. 192 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Book IV. Eurasia. 224 pages. 2s. 9d. 


MAKERS OF BRITISH HISTORY. 


By R. B. Mowat, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

A new series consisting of simply and attractively written 

biographies of some outstanding characters in British history. 
2s. 6d. each book. 


I. 1066-1608. Hereward the Wake to Shakespeare. 
II. 1608-1798. Cromwell to Burke. 
III. 17938-1914. Nelson to Roberts. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD & Co., 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 1. 
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WORKSOP COLLEGE 
Scholarships: B. W. Old (Mr. E. H. Holmes, Sheringham House, Hampstead), 
R. F. Burnett (Mr. F. R. Burnett, Seascale Preparatory School), F. A. Nunn 
(Mr. R. D. Jebb, Aldwich, Tunbridge Wells), J. A. Esam (Rev. H. A. Moreton, 
Marton Hall, Bridlington). Exhibitions: J. Brockbank (Mr. A. G. Grenfell, 
Mostyn House, Parkgate), C. W. Miles (Miss Lee, Brook House, Turnford), 
D. G. Hounsfield (Mr. R. F. Cumberlege, Eskdale Tower, Jesmond. 


WREKIN COLLEGE 

Scholarships : H. Boddy (Mr. R. B. Scott, The High School. West Hartlepool), 
A. K. Hobbins (Mr. C. L. Webb, Carn Brea Preparatory School, Bromley, Kent), 
R. Middleton-Smith (Mr. A. W. Roberts, Langley Place, St. Leonards-on-Sea), 
D. E. R. Ayres (Mr. D. Cutcliffe, Linton House School, Holland Park Avenue, 
London). Exhibitions: K. O. G. Huntley (Mr. A. G. Grenfell, Mostyn House 
School, Parkgate, Cheshire), W. R. Knott (Mr. J. B. Stork, The Edgbaston Pre- 
paratory School, Hallfield, Edgbaston, Birmingham), E. J. E. Law (Institut 
Juillerat, Morges-Tolochenaz, Switzerland). 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL 
Open Scholarships: M. Aston (Wychrest, Malvern), J. S. Drake-Brockman 
(Godstowe School, High Wycombe), C. M. Ensor (Godstowe School, High 
Wycombe), F. B. Lowe (the Dragon School, Oxford), R. J. Ross (Oxford High 
School), H. P. Stevenson (the Dragon School, Oxford). 


3. OTHER AWARDS 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
The Cambridge committee of the Henry P. Davison Scholarships have made 
the following elections of scholars for the ensuing academic year: E. R. H. 
Johnston (Rugby and Sidney), to Harvard University ; A. C. Candler (Oundle 
and Trinity), to Yale University; G. A. Bell (Sedbergh and St. John’s), to 
Princeton University. 
DOLLAR ACADEMY, DOLLAR 
University Scholarships: Stanhouse Scholarship (£50 for four years): A- 
Kilgour. The University Bursary (£30 for three years): J. Clark. Masterton 
Memorial Scholarship (£25 for three years): W. J. Goldie. 


DOON HOUSE, WESTGATE-ON-SEA 


Scholarships: J. A. Blackie (nominated for Winchester); A. H. Armitage 
(3rd Senior School, Marlborough); J. W. G. Whyte (Commended Fettes) ; 
D. K. Robinson (Imperial Service College) ; D. K. Robinson (War Scholarship, 
Charterhouse); J. H. Nicholls (Scholarship at Haileybury). 


RUGBY TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


Scholarships of £100 per annum for three years awarded by the Warwickshire 
County Council, and tenable at the Imperial College of Technology: R. S. Odd 
and S. R. Herringshaw. 


SOUTH HAMPSTEAD HIGH SCHOOL 


Clift-Courtauld Scholarship awarded by the London Inter-Collegiate Scholar- 
ships Board to be held at Bedford College, London: Lydia Palmer. Scholarship 
awarded by the Fishmongers’ Company: Bertha Wilkinson. 


STEYNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WORTHING 


Foundation Scholarship of £18 per annum and a House Exhibition of {12 per 
annum, tenable at Woodbridge School, Suffolk: M. V. Horsfield. 


ST. BRANDON'S, BRISTOL 


University School Scholarships tenable at Westfield College, London: E. 
Griffiths and C. Jasper. 


ST. PETER'S SCHOOL, WESTON-SUPER-MARE 
Scholarship of £45: R. J. H. Cholmeley (St. Saviour’s School, Ardingly). 


TAUNTON SCHOOL 


Old Boys’ Scholarship ({40 per annum) tenable at Wadham College. Orford 
G. V. Shillito, School Leaving Scholarships ({40 per annum): K. Ewart (tenabke 
at Worcester College, Oxford); G. S. W. Organe (tenable at Cambridge). 


THETFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Norfolk County Council Agricultural Scholarship, tenable at Chelmsford 
Agricultural College: Phyllis Parrott. Norfolk County Council Senior Scholar- 
ship (£70) and the Winkworth Scholarship (£50) Newnham (For Science): 
Marian Saunders. 


KITCHENER SCHOLARSHIP 


Kitchener Scholarship (£200 for three years) tenable at University College, 
Oxford: J. P. Griftin (Dollar Academy, Dollar). 


ROME SCHOLARSHIPS 


On the recommendation of the Faculty of Architecture of the British Schow 
at Rome, the Commissioners of 1851 have awarded the Rome Scholarship ia 
Architecture for 1927 to Mr. Robert Percy Cummings, of Queensland, aged %, a 
student of the Architectural Association; and on the recommendation of the 
same body the Royal Institute of British Architects have awarded the Heare 
Jarvis Studentship for 1927 to Mr. Harold Thornley Dyer, aged 22, a student 
of the Bartlett School of Architecture, London University. The Council of the 
British School at Rome, on the recommendation of the Faculty of Engraving, 
have awarded the Rome Scholarship in Engraving for 1927 to Mr. Frederick 
G. Austin, aged 25 years, a student of the Royal College of Art, and formerly 
of the Leicester College of Arts. 


TEACHERS’ TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIPS 
Walter Hines Page Travelling Scholarship: Miss W. M. Casswell (Withington 
Girls’ School, Manchester). Travelling Scholarship: Miss G. L. Whitaker (Hizk 
School for Girls, Ribston Hall, Gloucester). Chautaugua Summer School Scholar- 
ships: Miss E. M. Stephen (George Watson’s Ladies’ College, Edinburgh, and 
Miss G. A. Hewer (London County Council School, Rhyl Street, N.W. 8). 


WOLVERHAMPTON MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Open Scholarship to Liverpool University : Nora Tombs. Open Scholarship 
to University College of North Wales, Bangor: Lilian Brewster. 


Educational Aims and Methods 


HE opening address to students attending the Oxford 

University Vacation Course in Fducation was given on 
August r by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Oxford, who 
discussed the larger aims of education in an extremely 
stimulating manner. The purpose of education may, from 
one point of view, he said, be regarded as the transmission 
of the experience of one generation to the next, but, inas- 
much as the world is not a fixed quantity, and each genera- 
tion enlarges and modifies the knowledge and beliefs of its 
predecessors, the carrying out of this purpose is not so 
simple as it first appears. Education, indeed, is rather a 
preparation for dealing with new situations than a mere 
transmission of experience. 

The world as a whole has, from the point of view of the 
educator, steadily become more and more unmanageable, 
and the encyclopaedic conception of the content of educa- 
tion which was held in the Middle Ages is no longer tenable. 
Any attempt to apprehend such a bewildering variety can 
only lead to mental confusion and superficiality, deeper 
thinking being crowded out. Selection has become not 
merely advisable but necessary, and that not (as is 
sometimes suggested) because we have less time in these 
days — for every one has always had all the time in 
the world—but for the more significant reasons already 
indicated. 

Many solutions have been offered in the past, but in the 
Bishop of Oxford’s judgment, no solution can be truly 
satisfactory which is not based on fundamental principles. 
These principles were suggested by Aristotle when he 
classified knowledge according to the nature of the truth 
it embodied and of the proof which it demanded. Such an 
analysis leads us, in the first place, to appreciate the vital 
moral importance of knowledge of a scientific order and 
the need for helping our pupils to appreciate the more 
objective standards of scientific truth. In the words of 
Bishop Butler—‘ Things are as they are and the conse- 


quences of them will be what they will be; why then 
should we desire to be deceived ? ” 

In our teaching, therefore, we should always find room 
for science, and for training in the appreciation of scientific 
truth. There are, however, in this world of ours other 
factors which make the methods of science at times uncer- 
tain in their application. Thus, in by far the greater part 
of human affairs the human will intervenes and definite 
prediction is not possible. It is necessary, therefore, to 
make provision also in education for training in the recog- 
nition of truth of another type and of its proof. Here the 
field covered by politics and religion must be entered. Both 
of these are concerned with vital issues and neither of them 
can be ignored. Side by side with this major problem is the 
problem indicated by Prof. Rostovtzeff i* his recent book 
on Rome—-the problem of extendYng the intellectual 
advantages of a civilization as widely as possible, and at 
the same time preserving standards o. truth and respect 
for intellectual integrity and achievement. The history of 
the past seemed to suggest that this problem has not vet 
been successfully faced by any civilization, and to indicate 
that a satisfactory solution is only to be found along lines 
such as are indicated in this address. 


THE ART OF SINGING.—-The continuance of the Promenades 
under Sir Henry Wood adds particular interest to the announce- 
ment by the Oxford University Press of his great singing manual, 
“ The Gentle Art of Singing.” Sir Henry Wood himself describes 
this as his “ magnus opus as pianist, organist, accompanist, con- 
ductor (opera and concert), composer (a very poor one), all- 
round general musician and teacher, since the age of 12, of 
singing.” The book is in four volumes and consists of a complete 
graded course of exercises and vocalizes designed to produce 4 
perfect vocal technique equal to any task. A special subscription 
price of £3 ros. net for the four volumes is offered until the day 
of publication, September 15, after which the price will be 
increased to £1 1s. net each. 
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A DISTINCTIVE BOOK SERVICE 


THE E.S.A. Book Service is quite exceptional for speed and accuracy. The 
stock of School Books kept at Esavian House comprises nearly half a million volumes 
and occupies an area of 37,000 cubic feet. Q, This great stock, added to the excellent 
facilities the E.S.A. has for collecting unusual or odd books which even this enormous 
stock cannot include, is appreciated by thousands of Headmasters and Head- 
mistresses. Q, Expert assistants who have been with the E.S.A. for many years deal 
immediately with orders as received—most of which are executed from 
stock and despatched the same day. Speedy Service and 
Complete Satisfaction assured. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
HIGH HOLBORN 


Catalogues Oe ah R Best Discounts 
free to Principals Mea a a given 


STANDARD BOOKS TO OONSULT THE SILVER LATIN BOOK 


ae PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK .. net we 
HE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. oT / 

THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK .  35/- PART I. From the Death of Augustus to the end 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS ,, 25/- of the second generation. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS ` a YEAR Etra PRESS Ltd., By Prof. J. S. PHILLIMORE, M.A. 
Pp. xvi + 234 Price 5s. net 


SEAR prospecius free on ii 


For Cambridge Junior and Schooi Certificate Examina- 
ti - such an excellent selection 
ons uso The Journal of Education, 


A TEXT-BOOK ON THE CHURCH CATECHISM r enterprising and Interr nica] Review, 
The oniy text-book with Quotations from the REVISED ALEXANDER STENH OUSE, 


VERSION. By A. AQ. O’Meara. Cloth, 1s. Gd. net. 
Publishers: FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, 40 & 42 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, GLASGOW 
London, W.C. 2. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEICESTER A Whole World of 
I de & S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 


for the Arts, Science, Commerce, Law, Music, Pharmacy 


Full Courses ` ` 
for the technical harmacy D, and for the first examination or the ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
Agriculture, Den urgery, Engineering, Horticulture, Medicine. and Veterinary looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
genre: degrees of London ‘University. superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
usive tuition fee, £20 per annum. Session opens October 3rd. } bow and ble di b ‘ 
Application for vacancies in the Women’s Hostel should be made forthwith $ ii woe an; by nN e diet, correct reathing, 
to the Secretary. Fee, £65 per annum, self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 


inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


J. THORNTON & SON 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKSELLERS 


Schoolmasters should write for our Clearance 
List and perhaps save many pounds. 


11 BROAD STREET OXFORD 


Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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SEPP Or 


The texts are not abridged unless so marked. 


SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S 


KINGS TREASURIES 
of LITERATURE 


156 VOLUMES 


Pocket Size 


Sewn on Tapes 


Gilt Back 


ls. net and ls. 4d. net 


Modern and Standard Authors included. 
32-page PROSPECTUS POST FREE 


TITLES OF VOLUMES Nos. 94 to 156 


. CANTERBURY PILGRIMS (Re-Told) 
. SILAS MARNER 

. HENRY IV—Part I. 

. MASTER HISTORIANS 

. ENGLISH ADMIRALS 

. A BOOK OF LIGHTER PROSE 

. THE TEMPEST 

. HAMLET 

. SONG OF BEOWULF 

. MORE ANIMAL STORIES 

. MODERN ESSAYS 

. PLAYS BEFORE SHAKESPEARE 
. BACON’S ESSAYS 

. THE EYE-WITNESS 

. KEATS AND SHELLEY 

. SOME ENGLISH DIARISTS 


BEAU OF BATH 


- RICHARD III 

- LIGHTER VERSE 

«e LITTLE SIDSEL LONGSKIRT 

. PAGES FROM LATIN AUTHORS 

«e. KNIGHTS OF FAERIE QUEENE 

«e HENRY VIII 

- TALES OF A GRANDFATHER 

. ENGLISH ODES 

- KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 

- POEMS AND ESSAYS : GOLDSMITH 
- ESSAYS OF HAZLITT 

. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POEMS 

- ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON 
. IN THE MORNING OF TIME 

. THERAS 

. THE RIVALS 

. FURTHER PROSE FOR PRECIS 


. CYMBELINE 

- FOUR STORIES BY CONRAD 

- STORIES IN ENGLISH VERSE 
- FORM-ROOM PLAYS—INTER- 


MEDIATE 


. GREAT FIGHTS IN LITERATURE 
. THE YOUNGER CHARACTERS OF 


DICKENS 


. SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
- EVANGELINE AND MILES 


STANDISH 


. LITTLE WOMEN 

- BUNYIP TOLD ME 
- SOLVE SUNTRAP 
- OLD GOLD 


UNCLE REMUS 


. THE ROSE AND THE RING 

. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
. JUNIOR MODERN ESSAYS 
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The Duchess of Atholl on Education 


A prominent statesman of the Victorian period is said 
to have declared that it was a positive disadvantage for 
a minister of the Crown to know anything about the 
business of his department. Which reminds one of 
Sydney Smith’s remark that it is a disadvantage to 
read a book before reviewing it, because the reading 
makes one so prejudiced. Anyhow, it is a tradition of 
government in this country that ministerial responsi- 
bility shall rest upon a basis of wisdom and common 
sense, rather than upon a basis of special knowledge. 
For example, our ministers and parliamentary secre- 
taries for education have not, as a rule, been persons of 
experience in education. There have been exceptions, 
and obviously the most brilliant of those exceptions was 
the case of Mr. Fisher. But Mr. Fisher was not in the 
true succession, for the true succession consists of 
persons who, on merely political grounds, are deemed to 
deserve high office. The political heads of the Board of 
Education, like the political heads of other departments 
of State, have mostly had to rely upon their natural 
share of wisdom and common sense. They have usually 
brought no special knowledge to their task, and have 
not been at pains to acquire it during their term of 
office. 

The presidential address recently delivered by the 
Duchess of Atholl to the Education Section of the 
British Association marks her, too, as one of the excep- 
tions. The address, if we may be allowed to say so, 
shows not only that she is a person of sane and balanced 
judgment, which was to be expected, but also that she 
has taken great care to inform herself adequately even 
upon such a theme as the true psychology of handwork— 
which, taking precedent as our guide, we certainly 
should not have expected. In this, and in other more or 
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less technical matters dealt with in the address, she is 
able to quote the right authorities, and she quotes them 
to excellent purpose. 

As a nation we may be said to have tackled with a 
fair degree of success the problem of the education of 
the child under twelve years of age. But as yet we have 
not gone far with the education of the adolescent, and 
we are only beginning to see the tremendous possibilities 
of adult education. Are we, by the way, in danger of 
becoming an over-educated nation, as some people seem 
to think ? There is no such risk. But there is a risk of 
our becoming to some extent an inappropriately educated 
nation. That is the risk which, as the Duchess of Atholl 
with unerring insight shows, at present attends our 
schemes for the adolescent. The raising of the school- 
leaving age, taken as a mere abstract formula, or as a 
mere battle-cry, will never do. We must first consider 
the forms of education appropriate to the whole body 
of adolescent boys and girls, and then we must consider 
how far we are able to provide what we see to be desir- 
able. It would be worse than useless to drive adoles- 
cent boys and girls into unsuitable schools staffed by 
unsuitable teachers. 

Under the Act of 1902, we have gone on providing a 
form of adolescent education which may justly be 
described as in the main literary and scientific. It may 
also justly be described as the type of education which 
fits a young person to pass on to a university. The 
trouble is that the vast majority of them never do and 
never will pass on to a university. We say ‘‘ never will,” 
because we quite agree with the Duchess of Atholl that 
the efficiency of our educational system is not to be 
judged by the number of young men and women we 
send to the universities, but rather by the standard of 
our universities ; and we should add that in this respect 
America, up to the present, furnishes us with a warning 
rather than an example. 

Already we have too many pupils in secondary schools 
receiving an education of marked academic bias. The 
task that lies before us is not an extension of that kind 
of opportunity, but the creation of opportunities for 
young people of a more practical turn of mind. The 
Duchess gives an interesting analysis of the reasons 
why we have failed hitherto to make such provision. 
Foremost among those reasons is, we believe, the fact 
that the educational system has been devised and worked 
by persons, whether administrators or teachers, whose 
whole upbringing and outlook are entirely academie. 
Such persons are apt to believe, and indeed often make 
no secret of their belief, that practical activities require 
no brains, whereas the truth is that such activities 
require talent of an order different from, though not 
necessarily inferior to, that which brings academic suc- 
cess. As the Duchess of Atholl insists, all handwork 
that is worth the name is also brain work. Perhaps, 
by the way, the very term “ handwork ” ought to be 
abolished in these discussions, and replaced by a better 
one, because of the obvious misunderstandings to which 
it gives rise. 

That a politically responsible person should have 
appeared as a student of education among other students 
of education, and that she should have for this occasion 
exchanged a parliament of national business for a par- 
liament of science, was an act of courage. But no one 
will think the less of the Duchess of Atholl because the 
ideals for which she stood at Leeds cannot at once be 
realized at Westminster. 
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Occasional Notes 


APART from its special subject-matter the presi- 
dential address by Sir Arthur Keith at the Leeds 
meeting of the British Association suggests certain 

reflections of a broadly educational 


oe character. One of them is the essential 
President: humility of the true man of science. 


Darwin was a conspicuous example of 
that virtue, as Newton was before him, Sir Arthur 
Keith is in that respect, as in others, a true disciple of 
Darwin. He marshalled the significant scraps of evidence 
of which he and his brethren feel sure, but he was at 
least as insistent upon the vast unknown that awaits 
Investigation, especially in the region of causes as dis- 
tinguished from facts. The example of great men of 
Science ought to be a warning to our cocksure guides 
in other fields of human activity. Another reflection 
suggested by the address is that if you want a compli- 
cated subject clearly and simply stated, your best plan 
1s to appeal to a master of that subject. Many examples 
could be given from presidential addresses to the British 
Association, and Sir Arthur Keith’s will rank high among 
them. It was a popular exposition in the best sense of 
the term, for it put a great issue with crystal clearness, 
without giving people the impression that a special 
effort was being made to amuse them. 


“THE subject of Sir Arthur Keith’s address, ‘‘ Darwin’s 

theory of man’s descent as it stands to-day,” is, of 
course, of special interest to those of our readers who are 
concerned directly with the teaching of 
biology, but in another sense it is of 
interest to teachers generally. During 
the last fifty years or so, the principle 
of evolution has been applied far beyond the province 
of plant and animal life. It has affected the vocabulary 
and the idiom which we employ, whatever our particular 
intellectual interests happen to be. And, to take an 
example which comes home to all teachers, the evolu- 
tionary way of regarding human advance from infancy, 
through childhood, adolescence, and maturity, to old 
age, has profoundly influenced educational thought. 
At one point many of us may not feel so confident ‘as 
our eminent biologists seem to feel. Immeasurable, say 
they, as are the differences between the mentality of 
man and ape, they are differences of degree, not of kind, 
and it is just the expansion of certain parts of the 
anthropoid brain which has given man his powers of 
feeling, understanding, acting, speaking, and learning. 
One may have little or no sympathy with “ funda- 
mentalism,’’ and may wholeheartedly accept the general 
findings of science, and yet may have a suspicion that 
human ideals of beauty and truth and goodness require 
more explanation than evolution pure and simple is 
likely to provide. 


The 
Evolutionist 
at Large. 


LSEWHERE in this issue we have outlined the 
papers on Education and Industry read to the 
Educational Science Section of the British Association 
at its Leeds meeting. The general 
problem round which they revolve is 
of considerably more than passing 
interest. As our own columns have frequently 
testified, it is one which demands immediate attention 
if education is not to become a feeble and anaemic 
thing with no active and vivid connexion with the 


Education and 
industry : 


dominating post-school activities which must ulti- 
mately absorb the large majority of pupils. Our own 
position is, we hope, well known. None is more deter- 
mined than we to cherish and protect those spiritual 
values which it is the function of education to foster and 
increase : none more than we would oppose any tendency 
to diminish the cultural mission of our schools. But we 
realize that no particular subject has a monopoly of 
those qualities to which we give the vague but satis- 
fying name of culture. We believe, too, that the inter- 
action of education and industry need not mean that 
the former will become mechanical and soulless. On the 
contrary we believe, with one of the contributors to the 
British Association discussion, that ‘‘ education wil 
humanize industry no less than make it efficient.” 
Neither can we neglect the cumulative implications which 
arise out of the Board of Education’s Report for 1924-5 
and the Balfour, Malcolm, and Hadow Committees. 
No one, we are convinced, could quarrel with this view 
of the latter Committee: “ The educationalist, unless 
he would build castles in the air, is bound at every tum 
to take into account the probable future of the children 
and the nature of the industrial society into which the 
majority will enter. ... School and industry are 
different facets of a single society.” 


“THE British Association discussion must be regarded 
as the beginning, not by any means as the end, of 


the matter. Excellent as were the papers, am 
prepared as they were by persons w 
Baro R qualified by their special experience to 


give opinions which must merit our 
respect, they all possess points which need careful 
examination. We need quote but two: Mr. Walls 
suggestions as to more efficient curricula are attractive. 
They have an air of efficient simplicity. But are they 
so simple as they appear? Is there yet any agreement 
as to what are the simplest facts of history, geography, 
science, economics, or citizenship ? Almost immediately 
matters of long and perhaps acrimonious debate are 
opened up. Again we know that, despite the undoubted 
success of Loughborough College, there exist two very 
distinct and opposing opinions concerning the advisability 
of making a technological institution too closely akin 
to an actual workshop by adopting graded production 
rather than the method of the “exercise.” We are 
aware, of course, that Dr. Schofield did not say—and 
so far as we are aware never has said—that the pro- 
duction way is the best and final way ; but we can easily 
imagine districts other than Loughborough where the 
opposition to that method would come not only from 
educationists, but would involve very delicate forces. 
Here, again, we have a glimpse of the wide issues which 
must be settled before the problems of education and 
industry are solved. In the meantime educational 
opinion is ripening, and leading industrialists are taking 
even greater interest in problems hitherto either neglected 
or regarded as not of vital importance. The two sides 
are realizing their mutual dependence. Nothing but 
good can come out of that realization. 


G PEARING on biology in schools before the Zoology 

Section of the British Association, Prof. R. Douglas 
Laurie embodied in his paper the findings of a Joint 
Committee of University and School Science Teachers. 
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He deplored the tendency to concentrate unduly on 
| botany in girls’ schools and the even 
more undesirable tendency to omit 
all study of living organisms in boys’ 
schools. It was maintained that the 
Study of biology was essential to enable the pupil to 
understand man’s place in nature and to develop a 
sound philosophy of life. The subject made an immediate 
appeal to the interest of children, gave opportunities for 
exact observation and critical comparison, and provided 
a natural introduction to sex instruction. The syllabus 
should not separate the study of plants from that of 
animals, but should emphasize the fundamental resem- 
blances between the two. It should stress the relation- 
ship of the organism to its environment and the 
inter-relations between all living things in the biological 
community, while the idea of evolution should be 


implicit throughout. 

A DISCUSSION followed in which representatives 
from the Education Section took part, and in the 

course of which the difficulties due to the lack of 

qualified teachers, the correlation of the 


Biology in the 
School 
Curriculum : 


Pa teaching of physiology with that of 
Conditions. Physics and chemistry, the obtaining of 


the necessary zoological material, were 
raised. It was interesting to hear that in one large boys’ 
school the first difficulty had been overcome, the existing 
teachers having taken steps to prepare themselves for 
the teaching of biology, so that at the present time all 
the science specialists were able to share in the bio- 
logical work. Prof. Laurie saw ground for hope in the 
fact that all the bodies which examine for the First 
School Certificate, with the exception of Bristol, now 
set biology papers, although in some cases these have 
only recently been introduced. He also quoted figures 
which showed that the number of pupils taking the 
papers is slowly increasing. There can be no divergence 
of opinion as to the desirability of the inclusion of 
biological teaching in the school curriculum, and the 
value of the subject is greatest in the case of the large 
majority of pupils whose science work ends with their 
school career. Those in control of training colleges 
could do much to insist on this, but the teachers have the 
matter in their own hands. Where they realize, as in the 
instance mentioned above, the significance of the omission, 
there is soon an end to the neglect of this vital subject. 


Ae TER the North Pole had been reached by Peary 
in 1909, and the South Pole by Amundsen and 
Scott in 1911-12, many people believed that there was 
no further need for Polar exploration. 


i ac of In his address to the Geographical 
Geography : Section of the British Association, Dr. 


Rudmose Brown stated that scientific 
expeditions are still needed to extend our knowledge of 
both Polar regions. He pointed out that detailed 
research is necessary to solve problems such as the 
following: The delineation of the coast line of the 
Antarctic Continent, as little is known about it except 
the lands round Ross Sea and Weddell Sea respectively ; 
the structure and stratigraphy of the continent, and its 
former connexions with other lands of the southern 
hemisphere ; the causes of the fierce Antarctic blizzards, 
and an investigation of the precipitation in an anti- 
cyclonic area which has resulted in the formation and 
growth of a great ice sheet. In the north Polar regions, 


no pioneer problems of equal magnitude await the 
explorer, and it seems unlikely that any new land of 
importance remains to be discovered. The depths of 
the basin, however, are not yet known, and the fluc- 
tuation in the extent of the Arctic sea-ice has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained. In both regions, the 
problem of the best kind of equipment and the most 
effective method of transport for exploring parties still 
remains a somewhat debatable question. 


Bis RUDMOSE BROWN proceeded to show that 

the north Polar lands are likely to become im- 
portant as regards settlement and production. He pointed 
out that in the Arctic region beyond 
the northern limit of trees, there are 
about five million square miles of ice- 
free land; most of this land is covered 
with some kind of tundra vegetation (such as grass, 
willow shoots, lichens, and mosses) and in favoured 
places the plant growth attains a luxuriance and vigour 
which has little relation to latitude and contradicts all 
pre-conceived notions of Arctic productivity. On these 
Arctic prairie lands, stock raising will in course of time 
probably take the place of hunting. Experiments in 
reindeer breeding in Alaska, begun in 1891, have been 
entirely successful. Basing his figures on the results 
obtained in Alaska, Stefansson, the famous explorer, 
has calculated that the Arctic tundras as a whole are 
capable of supporting about a hundred million reindeer, 
and five times as many musk ox. Even if half this 
number could be raised, it would mean a food production 
equal to ten times the total number of sheep that 
Australia now supports. In temperate regions, rich 
grazing areas invariably become agricultural lands, but 
in the Arctic tundra the farmer can never displace the 
herdsman because of the climatic conditions. The 
possibility therefore arises that, in years to come, a 
migration of white men may take place from the tem- 
perate to the Arctic pasture lands to provide a meat 
supply for the ever-growing population of industrial 
countries. Whether such a migration will be followed 
by the gradual disappearance of the Eskimo is, of course, 
one of the secrets of the future. 


Grazing Lands 
in th 
Arctic Region. 


I N his presidential address to the Section of Agriculture 

at the meeting of the British Association, Mr. C. G. T. 
Morison pleads for higher culture in the education of the 
agricultural worker, and more agri- 
cultural enlightenment in the general 
public. He points out that one of the 
real needs of the agricultural industry 
is to keep the best men on the land, and that this will be 
possible only when the employer can pay wages com- 
parable to those obtainable in other industries. To 
attain this end the value of the worker’s output must be 
increased. In other industries the worth of prolonged 
education, apart from vocational training, has been 
proved. Hence Mr. Morison is justified in urging con- 
tinuation of the general education of the agricultural 
wage-earner during the years immediately succeeding 
the school-leaving age, and in expressing the hope not 
only that employers will come to feel that such education 
has its value, but also that the workers themselves will 
realize that only when they have adequate education 
and training can they expect wages comparable to those 
paid in urban industries. So far as the manual worker 
is concerned, the problem resolves itself into so educating 


Agriculture and 
National 
Education : 
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him as to render easy the acquisition of the increased tech- 
nical skill necessary to secure the higher wage ; and its 
solution lies in good general and continued cultural educa- 
tion that will give a lively interest in the operations under- 
taken, and an appreciation of their human importance. 


15 nearly all schools steps could be taken to bring 
about in the future the agricultural prosperity which 
Mr. Morison desires. ‘‘ Appreciation and use of environ- 
ment ” has been defined as one of the 

aa Asaa ahy fundamental educational elements. The 
to the Rescue, MOst fundamental subject in our en- 
vironment is food-supply. For this 

we depend on plants and lower animals. It is thus 
educationally sound that every child should be taught 
the rudiments of biology—something of the mode of 
life of the organisms around them and supplying them 
with food and clothing. Such instruction soon leads 
on to supply of food from overseas, to sources of supply 
of food, clothing, and many other things that contribute 
to our well-being. Closely connected with these subjects 
are the manner of life of the workers responsible for these 
productions, the physical conditions prevailing in the 
countries whence these are imported, and the transport 
services. A course thus briefly outlined affords ample 
opportunity for excursions into physics and chemistry, 
and involves co-ordination between teachers of science 
and teachers of geography. But it does not involve 
the introduction of any new subject into already over- 
crowded curricula, and does assuredly provide the much- 
needed thread giving coherence to the many “ snippets ”’ 
which find place in schemes of general science. We there- 
fore welcome the opportunity of laying this idea before 
teachers in schools of every grade, for we are convinced 
that by some such measures a public more sympatheti- 
cally appreciative of agriculture, and a more highly edu- 
cated class of agricultural wage-earners, may be created. 


"THE Bishop of Ripon, in a remarkable sermon at 
Leeds during the meeting of the British Association, 
suggested a ten years’ scientific holiday, during which 
every physical and chemical laboratory 
a would be closed “ and the energy spent 
: on them: transferred to the recovering 
the lost art of getting on together.” The world, he said, 
was glutted with knowledge, but nevertheless asks with 
Job, ‘“‘ Where shall wisdom be found, and where is the 
place of understanding ? ” If, as Sir Oliver Lodge has 
suggested, the Bishop had referred to the applications of 
science, his thesis might be arguable. One of the most 
difficult problems of the day is to hold the balance 
evenly between pure and applied science. The pursuit 
of truth, which maketh free, must, however, go forward 
line upon line, precept upon precept. We must remember 
as Sir Oliver Lodge says, that man is greater than his 
inventions. The time which scientific invention is able 
to save—in travelling, and even in the educational 
process itself—may well be dedicated “‘ to recovering of 
the lost art of getting on together.” 


"THE Eeconomic and Psychological Sections of the 
British Association appear to have been letting 
themselves go upon the delicate inquiry as to how a 
gentleman is produced. The fortunes 

e of the word “gentleman” through 

` history would have formed an inter- 
esting introduction to their inquiry, but apparently that 


was not their concern. They appear to have envisaged 
society as existing in groups, the upper ones having, 
more or less, those characteristics which we in our time, 
or at any rate some of us, associate with the word 
“ gentleman,” and the lower ones being more or less 
destitute of those characteristics. The acquirement of 
gentlemanlike qualities is, therefore, a condition of advance 
in social status—of going higher up the ladder. How is 
the thing done? ‘“ An ounce of pushfulness,” said one 
of the speakers, “ is likely to be more important than a 
ton of learning, and tact will often go higher up the 
ladder than cleverness.” We hope he did not mean to 
identify tact with pushfulness, which is surely one of the 
hall-marks of vulgarity. We have heard it stated on 
good authority that pushfulness is getting to be a 
doubtful asset even in a commercial traveller, whose 
social status is not high. Probably he means only to 
put into scientific language the familiar truth that what 
a man is, is more important than what he knows; or, 
if preferred, that temperamental traits count for more 
than intellectual equipment in the game of life. We 
should say, by the way, that the economists and psycho- 
logists were putting a liberal interpretation upon the 
word “‘ science ” in discussing this subject at a meeting 
of the British Association. Most of the statements 
made were mere statements of opinion. 


i has often been urged in Scotland that young 

teachers should be compelled to spend their years 
of probation in the rural areas. Apart from the un- 
willingness of city-bred students to be 
thus exiled, there has been the hitherto 
insuperable objection that the little 
country schools were not likely to 
furnish a profitable experience under existing con- 
ditions. The Fifeshire Education Authority, in the 
interests of efficiency, has initiated an experiment 
in the supervision of the young teachers in its small 
schools which gives promise of meeting this objection. 
One of the most experienced infant mistresses has been 
appointed to visit these schools and give the proba- 
tioners the training they require. His Majesty’s In- 
spector in the General Report on Day Schools for 1926 
explains and approves: ‘‘ By spending two or three 
days at a time in schools where her services are most 
required, or a single day where the need is less obvious, 
she has been able to demonstrate how classes may be 
instructed and handled to the best advantage. In 
indicating how the courses of lessons should be planned 
she has been no less successful. There is sound reason 
for regarding this innovation as very fully justified by 
its success.” The Report passes lightly over the relation 
of this peripatetic adviser to the head teachers of the 
schools, but even in small schools where the headmaster 
is engaged in teaching several classes and unable to find 
the leisure to guide his young colleague, the situation 5 
not free from the possibility of a clash of authorities. 
That apart, the idea is good and has the added advantage 
of bringing fresh methods into schools which isolation 
tends to keep backward. 


Probationers in 
Scottish Rural 
Schoois. 


JX MONG the reports concerning the activities of the 
past year submitted to the Annual General 
Meeting of the Educational Institute of Scotland ths 
year, salary difficulties had an unpleasantly large 
t. Some of these were due to the niggling econome 


of Education Authorities trying to keep down the rates 
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Aberdeenshire, for example, greatly 


in a hard year. 
increased the rents payable by teachers 


oi in for the schoolhouses they were com- 
Scotland. pelled to occupy. Several counties 


attempted to meet the deficit caused 
by the coal stoppage by reducing salaries. Certain 
Authorities have been trying to keep down expenses 
by creating permanent “ temporary ” teachers—endin 
appointments in June and re-appointing after the 
holidays. None of these things is very important in 
itself, but in the mass they lead to a good deal of annoy- 
ance and bad feeling, out of all proportion to the saving 
that may be effected through them. 
these casual troubles, there has been much activity in 
the Institute consequent on the judgment of the House 
of Lords in the Smart case. In the opinion of the Law 
and Tenure Committee this judgment means that the 
Craik Scale must be paid to the headmasters of inter- 
mediate and secondary schools in Scotland, and that 
possibly there is also due to them some 20 per cent of an 
‘increase comparable with the increase granted to primary 
headmasters. The Education Department’s draft minute 
issued for the amendment and completion of the Mini- 
mum National Scale in these respects, has been under con- 
sideration, and it is hoped to have this particular matter 
settled satisfactorily at an early date. Even then, 
unfortunately, the salary discussion will not be at an 
end, for the conviction is general among Scottish teachers 
that their own scales are lower for most groups of 
teachers than the Burnham Scales south of the border, 
and such inferiorities are hard to bear. 


HE Research Committee of the Educational Institute 

has been continuing its useful work during the 

past year. Its main concern has been an inquiry into 
the practicability of an intelligence 


ce ag is the Leaving Certificate stage. 
Scetiand. n this inquiry, over forty secondary | 


schools, of all types, have taken part, 
and a report which should be both interesting and 
enlightening is promised as soon as the results of the 
tests have been compared with the results of the Leaving 
Certificate Examinations. 
ducted by teachers themselves, are needed over the 
whole range of school work. From this point of view it 
is gratifying to learn that the Educational Institute is 
contemplating a more ambitious—and more expensive— 
programme of research work. Negotiations have been 
going on with the Association of Directors of Education 


for collaboration in research, and there is talk of the- 
Institute earmarking a substantial sum per annum for- 


the systematic prosecution of investigations on matters 
affecting the work of the schools. The success of the 
prize schemes for teachers and for students in training, 


initiated by the Research Committee, has revealed a 


widespread interest in the exploration of new methods 
and ideas, and shown that there is a considerable body 
of capable people only waiting to have their efforts, 
directed and co-ordinated to produce quite valuable 
work. This Scottish movement will be followed by all 
teachers with lively interest and goodwill. 


A MINTED penny is well spent in purchasing a copy 

of the Evening Standard containing Dean Inge’s 
lucubrations on ‘ Education in 2000 A.D.” We must 
warn the very reverend Dean that the fate of the boy who 
cried ‘‘ Wolf ” may overtake him, if he -is not careful. 


In addition to | 


Inquiries such as this, con- - 


Is our educational system nothing but a huge machine 
for producing ‘“‘ parlour Bolshevists,”’ 
a black-coated army competing for 
a starvation pittance? As to our 
public schools, the Dean consoles himself with the 
thought that “with all our pains we cannot do our 
children much harm.” Turning to Oxford, he hears 
complaints “that the undergraduette is spoiling the 
men’s Mods by getting engaged to them, and their 
Greats by jilting them.” But race suicide, due to the 
enormous expense of a “ gentlemen’s education,” will 
settle the future of the public schools. The Dean is 
therefore able to turn to education in the abstract and 
to invoke psychology ‘‘ to sweep away the remains of 
traditional folly.” This constructive part of the article 
will be read with more interest if with less amusement. 
For is not the Dean’s main conclusion the real basis of 
educational progress? ‘‘ Instead of making a child do 
whatever he most dislikes, and whipping him whenever 
outraged nature rebels, we shall consider his healthy 
tastes and adapt ourselves to them.” And so he asks 
himself, ‘‘ what does the child like doing ? ” We trust 
he will pursue his studies in this direction. 


HE writer of an article in the Daily Telegraph directs 
attention to the monopoly which Oxford and 
Cambridge have secured in educating the future clergy 
of the Church of England. He wnites 
rea ict evidently in no petty spirit of envy or 
` uncharitableness and does not ques- 
tion the high qualifications and vocations of our bishops, 
deans, archdeacons, and canons residentiary, noting, 
however, that these are recruited ‘‘ with exceptions so 
few as to be practically negligible ’’ from the older 
universities. His object rather is to call attention to 
other training colleges for clergymen established within 
the last hundred years, such as King’s College, London, 
and St. Chad’s College, Durham, and to the discourage- 
ment which their alumni must feel on account of the 
restricted opportunities of promotion. A national 
Church should reflect the whole nation in its priesthood 
if it would keep in touch with the people. Ireland 
perhaps has carried this ideal too far, but the opposite 
tendency is also dangerous. 


Education in 
2000 A.D. 


N increasing number of university women desire 
non-educational appointments.” Thus reports 
the University of London Appointments Board. During 
| the year under review, 504 women were 
registered, of whom 239 obtained 
teaching appointments. The outlook 
for the university woman in business, the Report states, 
is not unpromising, and advance is steadily being made. 
Owing to industrial conditions, there is still difħculty in 
placing young graduates in chemistry and engineering. 
In the teaching world, there is a surplus of men offering 
history and chemistry as their subjects, but the converse 
is true for modern languages and mathematics. During 
the year the Board obtained 159 appointments for male 
graduates and 174 for women—a slight preponderance of 
women which is significant. 


Appointments 
Board. 


AX outstanding event in the history of Welsh educa- 
à tion was the opening of Coleg Harlech, the new 
Welsh Adult Education College, on Saturday, September 3. 
It was hoped that Lord Haldane, who is President of 
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the College, would have been able to preside—in his 
absence Sir Harry Reichel, formerly 
Principal of University College, Bangor, 
took the chair. The College is the out- 
come of the steady growth of the adult education move- 
ment in the last ten years, and is intended to be a coping 
stone to the adult education edifice in Wales. Some day 
we may see it incorporated in the organization of the 
University of Wales as a tangible recognition of 
the importance, in the eyes of the University, of its 
extra-mural activities. Its object is stated to be to 
meet the demands of working men and women in Wales 
for opportunities for the systematic and continuous study 
of subjects constituting a liberal education. It is hoped 
that all University Tutorial Classes throughout Wales 
will send their keenest students for periods of study 
and conference at Harlech. One of the many striking 
features in these classes is the freedom and encourage- 
ment given to students to express their own views on the 
subject matter of lectures given. At Harlech this 
principle will be still more effective in that the exchange 
of views will be between students from widely different 
parts of the country engaged in varied occupations and 
drawn from all branches of social and industrial activity. 


Coleg 
Harlech. 


Te recent pronouncement entitled “Statutory 

Religious Instruction,” by the National Education 
Association, which followed on the breakdown of nego- 
tiations between the Association of 
Education Committees and represen- 
tatives of the Established Church, mov- 
ing towards the acquisition of power by 
the Local Education Authorities to incur expenditure 
on the maintenance of non-provided schools, shows a 
condition of affairs which seems to be paralleled just 
now in Wales. Very little is heard nowadays of the 
concordat which the present Archbishop and the late 
Bishop of St. David’s almost brought into being. For 
some time Welsh Authorities have refrained from pressing 
the bodies controlling non-provided schools too closely 
to conform to the requirements laid down by the 
Board as a result of its survey of school accommoda- 
tion. Realizing that there is now very little hope of an 
agreed scheme Authorities are asking that such schools 
be brought up to a reasonable standard of repair, 
in order that they may present evidence of uniform 
advance in their programme for 1927-30. 


Non-Provided 
Schools 
in Wales : 


A? a result strong appeals have gone out for funds to 
save the Church Schools in the dioceses of Bangor 
and Llandaff. In Llandaff the appeal was for {£12,000 
in three years. In a letter supportin 
And an Appeal the a] the Secretary to the AY ai 
for Help. l : IPPS 
Fund talks about “ the growing divorce 
between education and religion,” and repeats the words 
of the Bishop of Bangor in which such appeals are 
described as “ trumpet blasts, . . . against the terrific 
flood of irreligion, indifference and Bolshevism threaten- 
ing our land.” A pronouncement of the National 
Society urges Diocesan Boards to “ determine which of 
the black-listed schools not already being dealt with 
can be put into good condition and which must be 
abandoned,” and “to arrange for adequate grouping 
schemes so that there may be secured, wherever possible, 
senior Church schools which may now or later develop 
into the post-primary modern schools recommended by 
the Consultative Committee.” 


LOER the heading, “ A New Note in Schools,” 
The Observer reports that in the heart of the Black 
Country of Scotland, the Lanarkshire Education 
Authority is making experiments in 
PONS. ames fostering the love of the beautiful in 
School-roems. its schools. In one school, for 
example, every room has been given 
the name of a different plant or tree. At first hearing 
this might remind one of the two workmen who, when 
travelling in the London Underground in the bad old 
smoky, grimy days, beguiled the time and entertained 
their fellow-passengers by looking at the black tunne 
and expressing their delight at imaginary green pastures 
and waving cornfields. But the Lanarkshire Authority 
goes beyond words to actualities. When the visitor 
passes from the Violet Room to the Poppy, Primrose, 
Larch, and Whin Rooms, he finds each room decorated 
in a colour scheme to suit. This is the most remarkable 
of several innovations. In years now happily gone by, 
school-rooms of all grades were bare and ugly places. 
Much has been done in recent years to improve the daily 
environment of teachers and pupils. Class-rooms are 
more usually clean and bright and tidy, to say the least. 
But much remains to be done before the powerful 
influence of suggestion is enlisted in the cause of aesthetic 
training. What a happier and better world it would be 
if the young were so trained that the next generation 
would not tolerate the present quite unnecessary 
ugliness of our streets. Much could be done without 
the expenditure of an additional sixpence. 


HE Convention of the World Federation of Educaticn 
Association, held at Toronto in August, was 
attended by delegates of more than thirty nations and 
received an official welcome from the 
Premier of Ontario and the President 
of Toronto University. Its keynotes 
were the interdependence of nations and the value of 
education in promoting international harmony. Fer 
this great purpose a fund is being raised, which it is 
estimated will amount to {2,000,000 in a few years. 
That such a large sum should be collected by voluntary 
donations is convincing evidence of that faith in educa- 
tion which is characteristic of our age. It is recognition 
also of a personal. responsibility as distinct from offical 
responsibility for obtaining the best results from our 
educational systems. There is fortunately no question of 
patenting discoveries in educational method and practice 
and no customs barriers prevent their free exchange. 
We cordially wish success to the World Federation in 
the supremely important work it has undertaken. 


Convention at 
Toronto. 


AENDE to the regulations for the Officers 
_ Training Corps relating to promotion, camp leave, 
courses of instruction, and camp attendance. have been 
: approved by the Army Council, We 

staining Corpi note with interest, that in future pro- 

` motion to the rank of lieutenant- 

colonel will be made by selection. University and school 
teachers have patriotically, at the request of the War 
Office, assumed military duties and responsibilities for 
which many would admit they are not properly qualified. 
In the nature of the case, a hard-working professor of 
public schoolmaster cannot expect to keep up to date 
in the advances of military science. We therefore 
strongly endorse the policy adopted by the War Office 
of granting high military rank only to those specially 
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qualified for the work of command. In view of new 
mobilization arrangements, the work of the com- 
manding officers of university contingents of the Officers 
Training Corps, in particular, is highly expert and 
responsible and should be attempted only by those who 
can devote the necessary time to their military duties. 
To ensure this is the best recognition we can accord to 
the thousands of O.T.C. cadets who fell in the war. 


EW changes of prime importance appear in the 
regulations and programme for secondary schools 
in the Free State for the coming school year 1927-8. 
The rule for making Irish compulsory 
in the Intermediate Certificate exami- 
nation next June is the most striking, 
but it has been announced now for a 
considerable time. The effect of it is 
that the list of subjects required for a pass includes both 
Irish and English, while no other language is required 
unless offered as one of the alternatives to history and 
geography. The humanities become optional. The 
marks for English for scholarship purposes are raised 
from 300 to 400, the same as are allotted to Irish. As 
regards the curriculum, however, the rules are somewhat 
different. The curriculum of a secondary school must 
include both Irish and English, but it is not essential 
for every recognized pupil to learn both subjects; a 
certain number must do so, but not all. And further, 
no other language is essential in the curriculum except 
as an alternative to science, which again will be an 
essential subject for the Intermediate Certificate exami- 
nation in 1930. These are the most important points in 
the new rules ; the programme of the different subjects 
remains practically unchanged from that of the last two 
or three years, but it is abundantly clear from a com- 
parison with previous years that there is taking place a 
revolution of Irish secondary education in the Free 
State. The whole aspect is being changed and there is 
less and less freedom of choice of subjects. All schools 
are being moulded on the one pattern and very different 
from that of, say, ten years ago. 


Secondary 
School 
Programme in 
the Free Stato. 


"T.E Ministry of Education for Northern Ireland has 
published its annual report, for the year 1926-27. 
Its main feature is the tracing of the development of 
educational affairs in the North from 


ae the passing of the Education Act of 
ireland. 1923 down to the present year. The 


work of the Ministry is clearly laid out 
for it by that great Act, and the report is a record of 
the progress made first under Lord Londonderry, and 
now under Lord Charlemont. In some respects this 
progress has been slow, but it has been on the right lines. 
There have been serious difficulties, first in the great trade 
depression, and secondly in securing the confidence of the 
people and their readiness to adopt the new scheme. For 
these reasons the transference of the primary schools to 
the regional committees has not been as rapid as was 
expected. These committees were unwilling to impose 
on their localities new financial burdens, and the old 
Protestant managers were not at all sure that they could 
trust the new committees to give proper religious 
instruction. But as these difficulties are passing away, 
quicker progress is now being made, and in Belfast has 
been quite remarkable. Secondary education, too, has 
been much improved and reorganized, but it is technical 
education, always popular in Northern Ireland, which 
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has made the greatest expansion. In Belfast alone six 
new branch centres were opened during the session 
1926-27, and other important extensions have taken 
place in County Down and County Armagh. The system 
of trade scholarships has been a great success, and the 
Ministry is contemplating the formation in the junior 
technical schools of a special course for boys who intend 
to take up agriculture as a means of livelihood. 


THE Government of Northern Ireland is attacking a 
problem of fundamental importance for secondary 
education, that is, the age at which children should enter 
ere secondary schools. In England this 
Entrance Age. is practically determined by the co- 
ordination of primary and secondary 
schools and the large transference of pupils from the 
former to the latter about the age of 11. In Northern 
Ireland the statistics show that over 72 per cent (nearly 
three-fourths) of the pupils who come from primary 
schools do not enter the secondary schools until they are 
over 13 years of age ; over 38 per cent are over 14; and 
more than 16 per cent are actually over 15. The double 
difficulty and impediment to secondary education thus 
caused are obvious. These children cannot obtain a 
proper secondary school course, while they seriously dis- 
organize the secondary school classes by their late entry. 
To obtain the full benefit of a secondary education, a child | 
should have a course extending over five years, and to do 
this should enter the secondary school when he is 12. 
The Ministry desires to bring about an improvement on 
these lines, and it has issued a circular to this effect to 
teachers and managers of elementary schools, pointing 
out the importance of transferring pupils from the 
elementary to the secondary schools at the proper age. 


I S not the alleged antagonism between science and 

religion due in part to the materialistic conceptions 
The work of 
Prof. A. N. Whitehead is helping to- 
wards an adjustment and the essay- 
review by Mr. C. J. Ellingham expound- 
ing Whitehead’s philosophy, published in the School 
Sctence Review, should be read by all science teachers. 
It is in subjects such as physiology that the materialist 
feels the needs of a wider outlook. Science has to call 
philosophy to its aid also in revising its own postulates. 
“ The facts which lend support to Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity . . . clamour for some modification of the 
hard and fast doctrine of space-time.’’ While the essay 
is not a plea for a return to medieval dialectics, it does 
suggest that the science teacher should give more 
thought to the philosophic basis of his work. The 
terminology is, of course, formidable: for instance, the 
student who is told that Whitehead “‘ conceives nature 
as a realm of relationship, crystallized into actuality as 
a nexus of emergent events whose emergence is their 
value and significance ” may regret that it is not possible 
to use simpler terms. 


which science teaching often encourages ? 


Science and 
Philosophy. 


In addition to the customary full day and evening courses of 
degree standing in science, engineering, and music, BATTERSEA 
POLYTECHNIC has numerous diploma courses in chemistry, 
domestic science,. physical training, and other subjects. There 
are special departments of hygiene and public health, arts and 
crafts, and domestic science. Students from London, Kent, and 
Middlesex have privileges as regards fees. Calendars are issued 
of the separate departments and of the evening and afternoon 
courses. 
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SHAKESPEARE — JULIUS CAESAR. 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary &c., 2s. 6d. 


SCOTT—ROB ROY. With Glossary. 2s. 


( Blackie's 
Standard English Classics.) 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 1s. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—TWELFTH NIGHT. 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, &c. 2s. 6d. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. Is. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


MACAULAY—ENGLAND IN 1685. (History of England ; 
Chapter III.) Edited by H. CLEMENT NOTCUTT, 
Ph.D. With Introduction and Notes. is. od. 
(Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 


—With Introduction. Cloth boards. 
of Golden Prose.) 


— With Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. Cloth 
limp. xod. (Highways and Byways of English 
Literature.) 


Is. 3d. (Library 


TENNYSON—-THE COMING OF ARTHUR and THE 
PASSING OF ARTHUR. With Introduction and 
Notes by Davip Frew, B.A. od. (Blackie’s Standard 
English Classics.) 


XENOPHON— ANABASIS, III. Edited by A. C. LIDDELL, 
M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. (Blackie's Illus- 
trated Greek Series.) 


CAESAR—DE BELLO GALLICO, IV. Edited by Joun 
RANKINE Brown, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, Exercises, and Vocabularies. Illustrated. 
2s. (Blackie's Illustrated Latin Series.) 


——Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 
Introduction and Textual Notes. lod. 
Latin Plain Texts.) 


With brief 
( Blackie's 


VIRGIL—AENEID XI. Edited by S. E. WINBoLT, M.A., 
Christ’s Hospital. With brief Introduction and 
Textual Notes. 10d. (Blackie's Latin Plain Texts.) 


HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


SHAKESPEARE—A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
WARWICK EDITION. Edited by Sir Epmunp K. 
CHAMBERS, K.B.E., C.B., M.A., Litt.D. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Appendices, Essay on Metre, Glossary, 
&c. 2s. 6d. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNES, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and Questions. 
IS. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE—CORIOLANUS. 
WaRWICK EDITION. Edited by Sir Epmunp K. 
CHAMBERS, K.B.E., C.B., M.A., Litt.D. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Appendices, Essay on Metre, and 
Glossary. 2s. 6d.. 


SELF-STUDY EDITION. Edited by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. With Introduction, Glossary, and/Questions. Is. 


PLAIN-TEXT EDITION. 6d. 


BLAKE—SONGS OF INNOCENCE AND OF EXPERIENCE. 


With Introduction and Notes by ARTHUR D. INNEs, 
M.A. ıs. (Blackie’s Standard English Classics.) 


wager Fa ore FAERY QUEENE, BOOK V. Edited by 
E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. With Introduction and 
(Blackie's Standard English Classics.) 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ANTHOLOGY. With Intro- 


duction and Notes by ARTHUR SyMONs. 2s. 6d. 
(Blackie's Standard English Classics.) 


BROWNE—RELIGIO MEDICI. Introduction by CHARLES 
WHIBLEY. Notes by THOMAS BAYNE. Is. 6d. net. 
(Wallet Library.) 


BUNYAN—THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 2s. net. 
(Blackie's Library of Famous Books.) 


CHAUCER—THE PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY 
TALES. Edited by E. F. WiLtouGnHsBy. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. 1s. 6d. (Blackie’s Standard 
English Classics.) 


Text with Glossary. Paper cover, 3d.; cloth cover, 
6d. (Smaller English Classics.) 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ANTHOLOGY. 
Introduction by ALFRED AUSTIN. 2s. 
Standard English Classics.) 


Notes. 2s. 


With an 
(Blackie's 


Prospectuses giving full particulars of above post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
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FOOTPRINTS OF EARLY MAN 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, 


Author of “ Ancient Man in Britain.” “ Ancient Civilizations,” ‘‘ Egyptian 
Myth and Legend,” &c. 


With sixteen full-page plates and many text illustrations. 
Cloth boards, 38. net. 
There has lonz hecn a need for a book for school use, dealing with the 
general results of archaeological discovery. 
Mr. Mackenzie has specialized in the study of mankind before history, 


and in this book has gathered together, in most attractive form, the fruits 
of his labours. 


Just published 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


OF NEW and RECENT BOOKS 


SCIENCE TO-DAY 


A Brief Study of some of the Modern Problems and 
Theories of Chemistry and Physics by 


P. J. LANCELOT SMITH, M.A. (Oxon.), F.1.C., F.R.S.E., 
Senior Science Master, Loretto School, 


and 
S. J. DALE, B.A., B.Sc. (Oxon.), 
Assistant Master, Loretto School. 
Crown 8vo. Price 58. net 
This book is an attempt to deal with some of the problems and dis- 
covelics of Chemistry and Physics to-day, in such an ena? manner 
as to furnish a course suitable for the use of boys in upper forms not 
specializing in Science, and whose time for Science work is restricted. 


Just} published 


A new volume in THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE 


THE WINTER’S TALE 


Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt. D., F.B. AÀ., Honorary Professor of English Literature in the University of Manchester, 


General Editor of “ The Warwick Shakespeare.” 


Cloth boards. Price 28. 6d. 


ON NE SAURAIT PENSER 
A TOUT 


By A. DE MUSSET 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
F. W. M. DRAPER, M.A, 
Headmaster of Tollington School, London. 
A light and amusing comedy, in clear direct French. The vivacious 
and natural dialogue proves how impossible it is for the absent-minded 


Marquis, absorbed in his love for the dainty, pleasure-loving Countess, to 
think of everything. Price Is. 


A new volume in Blackie’s Complete French Plays. 
Full list on application 


LE PETIT RAVAGEOT 


By MACE 
Edited by E. J. A. GROVES, B. és L., Lic. és L., 


Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar School. 
Issued only with Vocabulary. 9d. 

“ Ravageot"’ is a nickname given to a Jittle boy whose bad temper 
leads him into trouble at home and with his neighbours. The fairy 
Bon-Ceceur resolves to give him a lesson in good behaviour, and in due 
season he learns the lesson and becomes “ le bon petit Jean.” 


Two New Volumes in Blackie's Little French Texts. 


A JUNIOR FRENCH COURSE 


First and Second Years. Published in two volumes by 
E. J. A. GROVES, Lic. és L. 


Illustrated by GORDON Browne and other artists. 
First Year, 3s8.° Second Year, 4s. 
In reply to the request of the many schools who have adopted phonetics 
in French instruction, a 
PHONETIC TRANSCRIPT, is., 
has been published of the first lessons of this Author’s 
JUNIOR FRENCH COURSE, First Year, 3s. 


QUATRE CONTES 


By HENRY BORDEAUX 
With Notes and Vocabulary by E. J. A. GROVES, 
Lic. és L. 

Typical storics, in forceful French, of the author’s native Savoy : 
how Le Curé de Lanslevillard secured a devoted domestic by saving his 
assassin from justice; the licutenant’s confession—Un Crime aux 
Manceuvres; the wily peasant litigant’s vengeance—Les Amateurs de 
Spectacle ; and a story founded on Wordsworth’s poem, ‘ Goody Blake 
and Harry Gill"’—le Miracle du Froid et Chaud. 

Price is. 


A new volume in Blackie’s Longer French Texts. 
Full list on application 


VIE ET OPINIONS DE THOMAS 
GRAINDORGE 


By TAINE 
Edited by E. J. A. GROVES, B. ès L., Lic. ès L. 


Issued only with Vocabulary. 9d. 
After making his fortune in the United States of America, a middle- 
azed Frenchman caustically portrays the youth of Paris in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 


Full list on application 


A PREPARATORY FRENCH 
COURSE 


Based on the Systematic Teaching of French Pronunciation. 


By E. J. A. GROVES, Lic. és L., 
Senior French Master, Bradford Grammar School. 


With Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.I., and JENNY WYLIE. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Extraits. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF  =—C—C—~— «St 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


LEWIS MARSH, M.A., 


Headmaster of Ealing County Schocl. Editor of ‘‘ A Course cf 
Literary Reading and Composition,” &c. 


AND 
z. N. GOODMAN, M.A., 
Senior English A in the Ealing County School and Lecturer in 
English Litcrature to the London County Council. 


IN TWO PARTS. Now Ready. Price 2s. 3d. cach.. 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 


PICTURE COMPOSITION. Teaching of English through 

Pictures. In three Books, each containing 16 full-page 
| coloured Pictures, and other Illustrations. 

Manilla covers, 8d. each; cloth covers, 10d. each. 


BY LEWIS MARSH, M.A. 


A COURSE OF LITERARY READING AND COMPO- 

SITION. Illustrated from Famous Paintings. In three 

Books. A First Book, 28. 6d. Preparatory Course, Qg. 9d. 
Senior Course, 2s. 9d. 


Prospectus giving full particulars of above Series post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 


zo OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 


AND AT GLASGOW 
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The Broadening of the Outlook in Education* 


By THE DucHEss OF ATHOLL, D.B.E., M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.C.M. 


HE Board of Education’s Consultative Committee in 

their recent Report of the Education of the Adolescent, 
have made various recommendations, of which the one 
that seems to have attracted most attention is that which 
deals with the raising of the school age to fifteen, as from 
the year 1932. Important as that question is, important 
as is the further recommendation that, a great extension 
of post-primary instruction being desirable, such instruction 
should be given under a unified scheme of administration, 
the heart and kernel of the Committee’s proposals lies in 
their recognition of what I conceive to be a fact of fun- 
damental importance—that in a large number of children 
wide variations of capacity and gifts are to be expected, 
ond that courses of instruction must therefore be varied 
at suit. ‘‘ Equality,” they declare, “is not identity, and the 
larger the number of children to be provided for, the more 
essential it becomes that they should not be pressed into a 
single mould.” The child of practical ability must be catered 
for as well as the child of literary or scientific gifts. 

It would be ungrateful to the many reformers of the 
past not to recognize how extensive has already been the 
widening of the curriculum both in school and university. 
The history of education may indeed be said to be the story 
of the broadening of the outlook. We have travelled long 
and far since the cathedral schools of the Middle Ages in 
which, the purpose being to train boys for the Church's 
service, whether as choristers or clergy, the instruction 
was confined to Latin, the language of the Church. 
Universities, when founded, marked a slight extension of 
function, inasmuch as they trained not only for the Church 
but for medicine and the law. But, as Prof. Adamson 
points out, in the age of chivalry the education of both 
school and university was felt to be unfitted for the boy 
who was destined for the more active life of a soldier or an 
administrator of landed estates, and he received training 
on entirely different lines, lines that in some respects 
appear to us to-day as more truly cultural, if somewhat 
superficial. The Renaissance added Greek to the curric- 
ulum of our universities—though do not let us forget that 
the direct intervention of Henry VIII was necessary to 
secure its admission to Oxford—and the ‘‘ New Learning ”’ 
of that time gave a more humanistic outlook to all classical 
study, but many centuries were to pass before the other 
studies necessary to a well-balanced curriculum won their 
rightful place in school or university. 

France, from the sixteenth century onwards, had her 
“academies ” in which modern languages, mathematics 
and some science were added to the study of the classics. 
Locke, as early as the end of the seventeenth century, 
took another long step forward, and stressed the value of 
manual instruction. He urged that it should form part of 
the education of every one who followed what he termed a 
“ gentleman’s calling,” and pointed out the advantage of 
handwork as a recreation for ‘‘ one whose chief business 
is with books and study.” Rousseau and Pestalozzi alike 
denounced the prevailing ‘‘ bookishness ” of the education 
of their days; Pestalozzi in particular, as we know, 
laying great emphasis on the value of handwork. English 
public schools and grammar schools, however, remained 
dominated by the purely classical tradition until the 
nineteenth century was far advanced, though the industrial 
revolution gradually brought into being private schools, 
with a modern and commercial bias, but for the most part 
superficial in their work. Such schools were frequented by 
the sons of manufacturers who regarded the classical 
curriculum as an unsuitable preparation for a business 
career. ‘‘ Academies ” on fairly modern lines were opened 
in Scotland from the middle of the eighteenth century, 


* Abridged from the Presidential Address delivered before the Educational 
Science Section of the British Association, Lecds, September 2, 1927: 


but so great was the prestige of the old classical tradition 
in North as well as South that the Scottish “ academy " 
often ended by becoming the grammar school on a slightly 
more modern basis. Mr. Fearon, however, reporting in 
1866 to the Schools Inquiry Commission on the principal 
“ burgh ” schools of Scotland, points out that the de- 
pendence of these schools on fees and support from public 
funds tended to make their curriculum broader than that 
of the English endowed schools, which was too often 
limited by the wording of trust deeds. 

Thring introduced manual work and music into 
Uppingham in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
but until mathematics, science, modern languages, and 
English had won a recognized place in the curriculum, 
only a limited development could be expected of subjects 
still further removed from the tradition of the schools. 

It may be said that it is only within the last twentv 
or thirty years that we have succeeded in establishing 
a fairly balanced secondary curriculum on academic lines. 
The claims of English, indeed, in secondary schools are 
hardly yet fully established, and the cultural value of 
music is only slowly gaining recognition. We are no longer 
ready to accept the dictum of William of Wykeham that 
grammar (i.e. Latin) is “‘ the foundation gate and ongin 
of all other liberal arts, without which arts of this kind can- 
not be known,” but we are not too ready to give our assent 
to the view that the study of a foreign language is necessary 
to culture ? It is well to remember that the Committee 
on the Teaching of Modern Languages expressed the 
opinion that ‘in schoois where the majority of pupils 
do not stay for more than four years it may be advan- 
tageous that, after due trial, a certain proportion should 
be entirely relieved of language study and should con- 
centrate their attention on English and the various other 
subjects which cannot be neglected in such schools. A 
pupil may have very useful abilities an? yet be incapable 
of learning any foreign language. In the curriculum of 
such pupils the study of English might be much more fully 
developed than it is at present.” It may be added that 
for these pupils the study of good translations of the best 
foreign literature, both ancient and modern, should greatly 
assist the attainment of a broad culture. 

Such being the history of the literary and scientific 
subjects, we need not be surprised that the progress of 
handwork has been slow. From 1889 onwards, Local 
Authorities were empowered to give technical instruction, 
and a generous provision of public money was made for 
the purpose, but the instruction provided was frequently 
on too narrow and specialized a basis to have great edu- 
cational value and therefore lacked popularity. Until 
the Education Act of 1902 enabled Local Authorities to 
deal with secondary as well as technical education effective 
co-ordination of the two was impossible. 

It was not, however, until seven years after the passing 
of the Act that the Consultative Committee were asked 
by the Board of Education to consider the extent to which 
education by means of practical work should be developed 
in secondary schools. In 1912 the Committee reported to 
the effect that secondary education had been too exclu- 
sively concerned with the cultivation of the mind by books 
and the instruction of the teacher, and recommended that 
every secondary school should provide for the teaching 
of some branch of educational handwork. Handwork 
to-day, therefore, is found in some degree in all secondary 
schools in England and Wales, but, as the Consultative 
Committee pointed out, pressure of work often leaves 
little time for it in the forms preparing for external 
examinations. About 1915 a further step was taken, 
when an alternative course of a practical character was 
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introduced into a boys’ grammar school in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. The experiment was found so 
successful in creating fresh interest, and in its reactions 
on other studies, that it was extended to other schools in 
the same area. Similar experiments existing to-day else- 
where could be mentioned. It is interesting to find that, 
in 1926, the Association of County Councils, in giving 
evidence before the Consultative Committee, advocated 
the institution of alternative courses in secondary schools. 
Whether the alternatives should be within the walls of 
one school or of two seems a point of minor importance 
from the educational aspect, though it raises important 
administrative questions. The main desideratum is that 
wherever there is a secondary school of the usual type, 
simpler and more practical alternatives should also be 
available in order that the needs of children of varying 
types of ability may be met. We must, in fact, begin with 
the child and make the curriculum suit him. The converse 
policy has held the field too long in spite of its obvious 
absurdity. 


t Even before the passing of the 1902 Act some of the 
larger School Boards had established higher grade schools, 
many of which provided manual instruction—a clear 
indication of the need felt in many quarters for a post- 
primary school of a more practical type than the purely 
secondary. In ‘1895 the Bryce Committee had reported 
favourably on schools of this kind, pointing out that they 
corresponded to the third grade of secondary school 
advocated by the Schools Inquiry Commission in 1868, 
and recording their opinion that secondary education 
included technical as well as academic subjects. In 1905 
the Board’s Consultative Committee also expressed 
themselves strongly in favour of schools which would com- 
bine a general education with some practical instruction in 
a course extending up to 15 years of age. But though 
grant was allowed for higher elementary schools under a 
minute of 1905, the more immediate necessity was felt 
to be the development of the secondary school of a purely 
academic type, with a normal leaving age of not less 
than 16. 

By 1911, however, the London County Council had 
taken the initiative in developing the type of school 
known as “ central,” aiming at a combination of practical 
instruction and general culture in a four-years’ course 
from ır to 15. The setting up of similar Schools followed 
in other areas in England and in Wales; and in 1918 the 
‘Education Act made it obligatory on Education Authorities 
to provide ‘' practical and advanced ” instruction either 
in central schools and central classes, or otherwise. 

The Scottish Education Act of that year contained no 
such provision, but Scotland for some years had had an 
alternative to ‘‘ secondary ” education in *‘ supplementary ”’ 
courses for children of the age-range of 12 to 14, which 
included practical instruction. In the large centres these 
were well staffed and equipped, but in rural areas too often 
both staff and equipment were insufficient, the long 
survival of the parochial system making it impossible to 
assemble the older children from various parishes at one 
centre, as in England. In 1919 the establishment of 
county.. Education Authorities brought a great increase 
_of scholars to secondary schools, but too many of these, 
it was found, left at 14 and 15 without taking any 
‘certificate. In 1923, therefore, the Scottish Education 
Department instituted “ advanced divisions,” as alter- 
natives to the first part of the purely secondary course, 
but under more exacting conditions of staffing than the old 
.supplementary departments. All courses must have a 
‘“ common core” of English subjects—these having the 
-lion’s share of the time-table—training in morals and 
‘citizenship, mathematics (or, for girls, arithmetic), art 
‘and music. At either end of the scale are a number of 
‘alternative subjects, academic or practical. A foreign 
language is not compulsory. A ‘higher day school 
certificate ’’ is to be taken at the end of the course— 


normally at the age of 15. A “ lower day school certificate ” 
is given a year earlier. 

While, however, it is obvious from a recital of these 
facts that some steps have been taken to meet the demand 
for a wider curriculum, the position as we review it to-day 
can hardly be considered satisfactory. Too often our aim 
appears to be to pass on as many children as possible to 
the ordinary secondary school. Here the curriculum, 
however admirable an instrument of all-round culture for 
boys and girls of scholastic ability, if they remain at 
school until 16 or later, may be quite unsuited to the boy 
or girl of another type who will leave school at the age of 
14 or 15. Though school life is appreciably lengthening, 
only one-half of the pupils in secondary schools in 
England and Wales enter for the first schools examination; 
only one-third of the pupils pass. Moreover, the Con- 
sultative Committee have expressed the opinion that 
schools or departments of the practical or “ modern’ 
type are needed for the great majority of the children in 
the country; yet the number of children receiving this 
type of post-primary instruction, though steadily increas- 
ing, is only about one-third of the number in secondary 
schools. 

The value of practical instruction for younger children 
is now fully admitted, but too often we seem reluctant to 
recognize what is worth may be higher up in the school. 
Yet Prof. Cyril Burt, to whom I am indebted for some 
valuable notes on this subject, writes that recent psycho 
logical tests have shown that both the range and nature 
of individual abilities differ increasingly among older 
children—" though differences in inborn ability may 
appear quite early among individual children, the degrees 
to which they differ become larger and larger, and continue 
to increase (at any rate up to the age of about 14) almost 
proportionately with increasing age.” The need for 
variety of curriculum increases, therefore, with adolescence. 

Again, we have been ready to own the worth of practical 
instruction for the dull and backward, and to understand 
that one of its special values may lie in a rapid and 
desirable increase in self-confidence and self-respect 
among such children, but we have been slow to grasp the 
distinction between verbal and non-verbal or practical 
ability, and to realize how much ability, quite equal to 
the normal, may fail to show itself in the ordinary lessons 
of school. 

As long ago as 1912 Sanderson of Oundle expressed the 
opinion that probably the majority of boys thought 1 
things, not words, and described how boys considered 
dull in class developed intellectually when set to work m 
shops, laboratories, drawing-office or fields. They gained 
in self-respect and confidence and returned ‘with good 
results to subjects which previously had been dropped. 
Their work in school had a new interest for them, and many 
such boys had ended by gaining university scholarships. 

But Prof. Burt goes further still. ‘‘ So much of the 
children’s daily work in after-life,” he reminds us, “ wil 
depend upon muscular co-ordination that a training 
manual dexterity should form a part of the all-round 
culture possessed by every human creature. To perfect 
their accuracy all the muscular mechanisms of the body 
need specific exercise.”’ 

Manual work, moreover, in its finer form leads to the 
development of a sixth or “‘ kinaesthetic ’’ sense, wh 
Sir Charles Sherrington’s research has shown to depend 
on sense-organs embedded in the muscles. On this depend 
the prowess of the athlete, the highest skill of a masseur 
or trained mechanic. It probably reaches its greatest 
perfection in the musician’s ‘‘ touch.” An organist has 
this sense developed not only in his hands but in his feet. 

Prof. Burt is, therefore, I think, right in warning Ys 
against the popular and exaggerated antithesis between 
handwork and brainwork. ‘“ All handwork,” he writes 
‘‘ that deserves the name is also brainwork. The reception 

(Continued on page 734) 
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and -appreciation of muscle sensation is as much an intel- 
lectual activity as the reception and appreciation of the 
‘higher’ sensations that are received by the observing 
eye or by the listening ear. Handwork, therefore, may 
claim quite as much ‘intellectual respectability’ as 
reading, writing or arithmetic.” As the Consultative 
Committee have done well to remind us, a liberal or 
humane education is not to be secured through books 
alone. a i 

There is no need to dwell on the aesthetic value of much 
handwork, especially such as is taught in girls’ schools. 
All indoor handwork bears a relation to the art lesson, 
and therefore has a definite part to play in the development 
of culture. - 

Nor must we forget the importance of practical instruc- 
tion as an element in character training. It taps fresh 
sources of energy, brings them under control, and is 
valuable to neurotic children in giving stability, and to 
adolescence in preventing overwork. At this stage Prof. 
Burt tells us that more concrete and practical activities 
even for the supernormal and especially for the bookworm 
form a wholesome corrective. 

It is clear, therefore, on educational grounds that it is 
at the post-primary stage above all others that we need 
the greatest variety of courses, and of courses that will 
include practical instruction. 

But educational reasons are reinforced by considerations 
affecting our social and economic welfare. We can no more 
afford to forget the need for co-operation between education 
and industry than to ignore the economic interdependence 
of the different parts of the Empire. On the one hand, 
we recognize variety of character and ability as constituting 
one of the wonders of human nature, and believe that 
partly owing to our varied racial strain and partly to our 
love of mental freedom we may claim to possess it to an 
exceptional degree. On the other hand, we cannot but be 
conscious of an almost equal need of the country and the 
Empire in general for service of varied kinds. Only by 
services of infinite variety demanding every possible 
exercise of human ingenuity, initiative and industry, can 
we hope to find employment for our dense and still growing 
population. In particular we in this country need the 
greatest possible development in varied ways of productive 
industry, as the Overseas Dominions need the develop- 
ment of their vast unpeopled territories. Yet even 
twenty-two years ago the Consultative Committee, in the 
Report to which I have already referred, hinted that our 
education inclined to lead boys to desire to be clerks rather 
than mechanics, and deprecated any encouragement 
being given to enter a profession already at that date 
overstocked. In the years that have elapsed the tendency 
has increased—girls have entered clerical occupations in 
large numbers, and the crowding in the professions is 
greater than ever. Possibly this process has been accen- 
tuated since the war by industrial depression ; but if our 
productive industries, both rural and urban, are to meet 
the competition from abroad which now assails them even 
more fiercely than twenty years ago, they urgently need 
the best ability of varied kinds. 

There are some, I know, who feel that the introduction 
of machinery and the subdivision of labour make it hope- 
less to expect the factory worker to be intersted in his 
task. Remembering, however, the interest that the 
average boy is wont to take in the interior economy of 
clocks and motors, the unwearying delight of the small 
boy in drawing engines and aeroplanes, I cannot but 
believe that the great majority of boys could be interested 
in the machinery of our various industries if they were 
made to understand its basic principles ; and I feel pretty 
certain that much generous instinct, would respond if it 
were pointed out that the introduction of machinery, 
though it had deprived the individual worker of the satis- 
faction of producing a complete article by his own labour, 
had so cheapened production that millions now could 


enjoy ‘what in the days of hand Tabour was procurable only 
by the few. l Oo A ; ; l 

The development of repetitive processes, however, has 
emphasized the need of education for leisure, and, it may 
be added, has reinforced the argument that the education 


given should be such as will arouse powers of interest 


and appreciation, One of the aims of the school must be 
to instil a love of good literature, music and art, more 
especially in those whose working hours in after-life may 
be spent in drab or monotonous surroundings; but do 
not let us ignore the part that practical activities, such as 
needlework, carpentering and gardening may play in the 
enjoyment of leisure, even in the case of men and women 
to whose daily work it is somewhat akin. Miners, for 
instance, are notoriously fond of gardening, and it is 
difficult to imagine an occupation that can better com- 
pensate for the limitations under which their work is 
necessarily carried on. F 


Another merit of handwork is that it is often co-operative 
and so teaches the team spirit. That spirit is also being 
widely inculcated through games and school organization. 
Few greater services could be rendered by the schools to 
industry and to the country generally than that they 
should teach our young workers to bring with them into 
factory or office or mine the team spirit learned on the 
school play-ground or through school life in general 

From these many points of view therefore it seems to 
me that our policy must inevitably be to develop new 
forms of post-primary instruction. Here is the opportunity 
for the “ modern ” school. But it must realize its purpose 
and be true to it; it must not be a mere imitator and 
rival of the secondary school. The two types must work 
in closest co-operation; the ‘‘ modern ” school mutt, 
wherever possible, pass on pupils who give evidence of 
literary or scientific ability ; and the two schools to that 
end must if possible keep a “ common core ” of funda 
mental subjects. If that be done, the fears which have 
sometimes been expressed that an extension of schools 
of the “ modern ” or “ central ’’ type will damage secondary 
schools should be groundless. When the kind of education 
which I am advocating is available for those whom it 
suits, the number following the conventional secondary 
curriculum may be proportionately less, though we have 
not yet fully met the need for secondary schools in all 
parts of England and Wales, more especially in the rural 
areas. But do not let us forget that schools exist for the 
children, not children for the schools. The duty of the 
teacher is to ascertain the varying abilities of the children, 
a process in which the tests devised by psychologists should 
be of value. The duty of the administrator is to see that, 
as far as is reasonably possible, every child is given a chance 
of developing his special ability, as well as of acquiring 
general culture. 

Moreover, once we recognize that variety of gifts a 
between boy and boy must receive different treatment. 
we shall no longer hesitate to differentiate so far as may 
seem desirable between boy and girl. Time was when ıt 
was necessary that girls should give proof of their ability 
to study the more serious subjects hitherto reserved for 
boys. To-day that claim has been long established. Heads 
of girls’ schools can now afford to adapt their curricula 
more than formerly to the varying needs of their pupil, 
intellectual and physical. More especially does it sem 
desirable that, unless preparation for professional li 
makes it impossible without overstrain, time should be 
found for definite training in domestic science. Many new 
and wider interests are opening up, but home-making must 
still play an important part in the lives of the vast majority 
of women. TE 

I have perhaps spoken of the “ central ” school as if it 
offered us the type of school we want. But its development 
is recent and it is still in the process of evolution, so that 
the term may connote either a school giving a purely 
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By ARTHUR R. BURNS, B.Sc. (Econ.), Ph.D., and EVELINE M. BURNS, B.Sc. (Econ.), Ph.D. 


A new Course in Economics in a readable, attractive form, containing half-tone illustrations, diagrams, and 
charts. Suitable for students preparing for London Matriculation, General School, and examinations of 
similar standard. 


Ready October 18. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


STUDIES IN PHYSICAL, REGIONAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 


By A. P. BRIGHAM, sc.D., L.H.D., LL.D., Colgate University, U.S.A. 
Professor of Geology in Colgate University, U.S.A. 


A Series of Studies in important phases of American Geography. A panoramic outlook on leading facts 
: and principles. 
With Maps and Diagrams. 8s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS MANUAL OF MODERN COOKERY 
Prepared by WILLIAM R. SHEPHERD, of Columbia By JESSIE LINDSAY and V. H. MOTTRAM, M.A. 
University, New York. This volume contains no less than 854 recipes for all 


This Atlas helps to explain the vital geographical sorts of dishes suitable to all sorts of households. 
causes that have determined the political evolution of “ An extremely useful handbook."’—The Times. 


. “ Of great value to schools and colieges."—The Guardian. 
States and Empir es. “ A very useful and attractively-produced book.'’—Teachers’ World. 
Sixth Edition. 18s. net. 4s. 6d. net. 


STORIES TO TELL AND HOW TO TELL THEM 


By ELIZABETH CLARK 


A book of delightful stories for telling to children of six to ten years of age, with notes for the teacher. 
A book that will interest and charm both feachers and pupils. 


“ More than ordinarily good . . . simply and pleasantly told.’”-—Times Educational Supplement. 
“ Invaluable to the Schoolmaster who is anxious to make the most of the story hour,” —Teachers’ World. 


Prospectus on application. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS, LTD. 


10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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general course, or one with a commercial or an industrial 
bias, or both. The London County Council, finding that 
‘central ’’ schools of the commercial type have tended to 
increase more rapidly than those with an industrial bias, 
have lately decided that where possible both courses shall 
be included in one school—a step which seems eminently 
reasonable, though the practical difficulties of providing 
a double bias in one school may no doubt be serious. A 
head master of long experience in a ‘“‘ central’’ school 
has told me that he found further subdivision of these 
courses necessary in order to secure interest and sense of 
purpose. His experience showed that the interest aroused 
by wider variation had more than made up for the lack of 
special teachers for each group, and, as elsewhere in such 
schools, had had marked results in lengthening school life. 

As the Consultative Committee emphasize. however, 
whether ‘‘central’’ or ‘‘ modern” schools realize the 
desired end must mainly depend on the breadth of vision 
of head master or mistress, and we may add, of the staff 
in general. Every keen teacher must long to see his pupils 
interested in the things which appeal to him personally, 
and to such it may be a considerable mental effort to realize 
that the interests of some pupils may develop along quite 
different lines. As we have seen, the inability of education- 
ists generally to realize this has been one of the reasons 
for the loss of precious time. 


Nor must we imagine that only in these islands is the 
need for variety of post-primary curricula felt. The United 
States found alternative courses necessary by the time that 
seven or eight per thousand of their population had been 
received into secondary schools ; and a feature of the recent 
Imperial Education Conference was the recognition from 
many varying parts of the Empire of the urgent need for 
bringing the schools into closer relation with reality, and 
of the cultural value of practical training. The provision 
of the necessary instruction on the scale required will take 
time ; handicraft teachers are all too scarce; many build- 
ings may have to be enlarged; practical equipment is 
costly ; further experience is needed in the evolution of 
the curriculum. But if we can keep the principle of vanety 
clearly in view, and can frankly recognize practical work 
as forming part and parcel of a liberal education, our 
progress will be sure, even if financial difficulties for a time 
may oblige it to be slow; and if we can make clear to the 
country as a whole that we are being guided by these 
principles, we shall, I am certain, rally to our support 
much opinion which at present is uninterested or sceptical, 
we shall introduce new and living interests into many lives 
whose intellectual development might otherwise have 
been stunted, and we may hope to bring to the service of 
the community in its varying needs rich contributions of 
equally varied ability. 


Personal Paragraphs 


THE Birmingham Daily Mail has announced that Mr. 
Bolton King, Director of Education for Warwickshire for 
the last twenty-three years, has decided to retire in May 
next. Mr. King is a distinguished scholar, well known as 
a writer and historian, and his administration of education 
in the area has earned the highest praise. Prior to his 
appointment as Director, he was an alderman of the 
County Council. His father was at one time Liberal M.P: 
for Warwick, and he, himself, has sought Parliamentary 
honours on several occasions, 

a -a a P 

COMMISSIONER D. C. LAMB, who read a paper on “ Trans- 
plantation of Boys Overseas” before the Educational 
Science Section of the British Association at Leeds last 
month, is Director of the Salvation Army Migration and 
Settlement Department and International Social Secretary 
to General Booth. Born at Friockheim (Forfarshire) in 
1866, he entered the Salvation Army as an officer in 1884 
and from Aberdeen, after service in Glasgow and London, 
became Private Secretary to General Booth in 1895. He 
is an authority on emigration, ‘poor law, and vagrancy, and 
has been a member of the Rochford Board of Guardians 
since 1900, He is a member of the British Institute of 
Social Service and Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
and was a member of the Government Empire Settlement 
Committee in 1917. During twenty-five years’ work in 
connexion with Empire settlement he has made annual 
visits to Canada and has been four times round the world. 

s s s 


THE Council of Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge 
Road, S.E., has appointed Mrs. Eva M. Hubback, M.A., 
as Principal of the College. - 

s = è 


Mr. NowELL SMITH, headmaster of Sherborne School 
since 1909, has decided to retire at the end of the present 
term and to devote himself to literary work. A scholar of 
Winchester and New College, Oxford, he obtained first 
classes in Classical Mods (1892) and Lit. Hum. (1894), and 
bécame a Fellow of Magdalen in 1894. Later he was 
Fellow and Tutor of New College and accepted appointment 
as housemaster at Winchester in 1905. He was elected 
nead of Sherborne in 1909, and during his tenure of office 
the number of boys at the school has been doubled and 


the standard of the school has become of the highest. 4 
remarkably successful and popular headmaster, his resigna- 
tion will be a great loss to the school. 

* * * 


THE Governing Body of Sherborne has appointed Mr. 
C. L. F. Boughey to be headmaster in succession to Mr. 
Nowell Smith. Mr. Boughey is an old pupil of Marlborough 
and graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, with a 
first class in the Classical Tripos, 1908. He has had teaching 
experience at Uppingham and St. Edmund’s, Canterbury, 
and is at present housemaster at Marlborough. He served 
in the War from 1915-19, and was wounded when a 
lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards. He has been captain 
and adjutant in the O.T.C. since 1920. 

è k 2 


TEACHERS and administrators in particular will desire 
to congratulate Mr. James Graham, Director of Education 
for Leeds, upon the conferment of the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy by the University of Leeds. Mr. 
Graham has done a wonderful work in Leeds and it is most 
pleasing to see the standard and result of that work 
recugnized by the University. 

+% & $ 


THE death of Dr. J. H. Bernard, after a long illness, 
removes the last of the Provosts of Trinity College, Dublin. 
appointed by the English Crown. Of a long line of eminent 
men he was one of the most distinguished. He possessed 4 
fine, dignified presence, deep and wide culture, and impres- 
sive and stately eloquence. His career was one of rematk- 
able distinction. He was educated at Rathmine’s School 
and at an early age showed in Trinity that he was endowed 
with great gifts in mathematics and philosophy. Soon 
after obtaining fellowship in 1884 (the year before Prof. 
Bury, who also died this year), he was ordained and became 
Archbishop King’s lecturer in Divinity and the head o! the 
Divinity School in Trinity College. This was the beginning 
of a distinguished career in the Irish Church as he became 
successively Dean of St. Patrick's, Bishop of Ossory, and 
Archbishop of Dublin, before being appointed Provost 1 
1919. He was also President of the Royal Irish Academy 
from 1916-21, and became a member of the Privy Council 
in 1921. The appointment of his successor rests with the 
Government of the Free State. ONLOOKER. 
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The SPECTATOR in its Special Educational Supplement of June 25, 1927, said: 


“MARTEN AND CARTER’S 


HISTORIES 


are so unusually good as to out-distance 


all else of the kind’’ 


~The FOUR BOOKS cre: 


Book I—OUR HERITAGE. 2s. 
Book II—THE MIDDLE AGES. 2s. 6d. 


Book III-NEW WORLDS. 2s. od. 
Book IV—THE LATEST AGE. 3s. 


The Introductory Books are by ELEANOR FARJEON, and are entitled: 


MIGHTY MEN—Book I, Is. 8d. 


MIGHTY MEN—Book II, ts. 8d. 


Any or all of these books (written in the spirit of the new “ Suggestions ’’) will be sent for a fortnight’s 
inspection on application to Dept. K. 


BASIL BLACKWELL, BROAD STREET, OXFORD 


Notes on English History for Junior Forms. 


: By J. T. Owen, B.A. Is. 3d. net. 


Dealing mainly with outstanding events and personalities, this short series 
of simple notes has been carefully arranged, to present a complete groundwork 
of historical facts and to supply a ready means of revising ground previously 
covered. Biographical and explanatory notes provide a useful and convenient 
source of reference. 

Full particulars, together with specimen leaflet, may be obtained upon 
oe to the Publisher, 


H. W. ROBINSON, Silver Street, Bedford. 


“ For boys of a preparatory school age the book contains many invaluable 
points, presenting, as it does, in a clear and concise manner, a well proportioned 
skeleton of the groundwork of English History, admirably adapted to the process 
pe moulding upon it, in more advanced years, the muscies and flesh of living 

story.” 

. FISHER, M.A., Ph.D., Headmaster, The School, Oundle. 


“ The book poe prove of great value in the teaching of English History in 
preparatory schools.’ 
The Rev. B. V. F. BRACKENBURY, M.A., Wykeham House, Marlborough. 


“ Just what was needed in Preparatory Schools, your book has been a very 
et help in the work of the upper forms.’ 
E. W. PIM, Cordwalles, Camberley, Surrey. 


10 His Majesty 
the King. 


Publishers 


THE FINE ARTS 
PUBLISHING CO LIP 


7 NEWMAN ST.OXFORD ST.LONDON 
ISSUE THE 
FINEST SELECTION OF 
SCHOOL PICTURES 
Approved by The 1. L. C. and 
Associations of Education Committees 


Write for Catalogue 


ART COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


SESSION—October, 1927 
to September, 1928 


LECTURER : Miss E. WELCH (late Head of the Art Trainiug College, 
Clapham High School) 


I. In LONDON, commencing SATURDAY, October 15, Four Lessons 
on: 


1. Water Colour Painting. 
2. Colour, in relation to Design and Handwork. 


II. In LONDON, commencing, MONDAY, January 2, for one week : 
1. Water Colour Painting. . 
2. Colour in relation to Design and Handwork. 


III. In FRANCE, commencing about August 29, for a fortnight : 
Outdoor Sketching. 


Fee for the London lessons, 1} guineas each Course. Full particulars 
may be obtained from Miss WELCH, 111 St. George’s Square, London, 
S.W. 1. 


NEW PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
BRYANSTON 


The School will open on Tuesday, January 24, 1928, at 
BRYANSTON HOUSE, 
the former residence of the Viscount Portman. 


Boys will be required to take the Common Entrance Examination, 
but the admission of candidates thereafter will be in the hands 
of the Master. 


Applications are already being received, and full particulars may be 


obtained from 
THE MASTER, 
BRYANSTON HOUSE, BLANDFORD, DORSET, 


with whom an appointment may be made by parents, and others inter- 
ested, to see over the School. 
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q ENGLISH 


THE GATEWAY TO ENGLISH 
By H. 4. Treble and G. H. Vallins. 


Book I. ihik Steps in Grammar and Expression. 


Book II. Treating of Grammar and the Simple 


Essay. 2s. 6d. 

Book III. The Essentials of Formal Composition. 
2s. 6d. 

Book IV. Style in Composition. 3s. 6d. 


SELECTED ENGLISH SHORT 
STORIES 
Third Series. (‘The World’s Classics.’) 2s. net. 


This volume includes, among others, stories by Ambrose Bierce, 
Stephen Crane, R. Murray Gilchrist, George Gissing, Henry 
James, Katherine Mansfield, Herman Melville, Richard 
Middleton, and H. H. Munro (‘ Saki ’). 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
READING OF SHAKESPEARE 


By G. Boas. (‘The World’s Manuals.’) 2s. 6d. net. 
The aim of this book is to remove some of the obstacles which 
the general reader often finds to the understanding and enjoyment 
of Shakespeare’s work, 


q DIVINITY 


SONGS OF PRAISE FOR DAY 
SCHOOLS 


18. 3d. net. 


An abridged edition of Songs cf Praise with additional hymns 
specially suitable for day schools, 


q HISTORY 


EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 


By Sir John Marriott. (‘The World’s Manuals.’) 
2s. Od. net. 


THE ETRUSCANS 
By D. R. McIver. With 16 illustrations. 6s net. 


A fascinating history of the race which did more thsn any other 
to mould the civilization of: Italy, and to which the Romans 
themselves owed so much of their social, political, and military 
organization. 


q FRENCH 


PÉCHEUR D’ISLANDE 


By Pierre Loti. Edited by F. Senior. With intro- 
duction, notes, and vocabulary. (‘ The Contemporary 
French Series.”) 2s. net. 


OXFORD BOOKS 


Edited by R. S. Lang. 


q LATIN 
OVID: METAMORPHOSES, 
BOOK XII 


With introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary. 4s. 6d. net. 


€ MATHEMATICS 


ALGEBRA TO THE QUADRATIC 
By R. W. M. Gibbs. 3s. net. 


q SCIENCE 


A NEW EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 


By J. G. Frewin. Parts I and II, 1s. 6d. net each. 
Part III shortly. 


Scottish Educational Journal :—--' The object aimed at is to interest 
the pupils, and the method adopted is designed to avoid monotony 
by changing the type of work each term. ... A most interesting 
and excellent little book. Young teachers in search of a syllabus 
will find this a very valuable guide.’ 


CHEMISTRY 


By W. H. Barrett. (° The Clarendon Science Series.’) 
§s. net. 


Times Educational Supplement :—' Aims at presenting elementary 
inorganic chemistry with illustrations of its close relation with the 
facts of everyday life. It does not differ widely from the ordinary 
elementary text-book in the manner of presentation, but the references 
to industrial processes and to vital phenomena impart a distinction 
to it. The concluding chapter gives a very succinct and interesting 
review of modern developments in chemical theory.’ 


q MISCELLANEOUS 
A BIRD BOOK FOR THE POCKET 


By E. Sandars. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A.M.4.:—'‘ This is a delightful little book for nature-lovers. It 
describes and illustrates in colonr over 200 species of British birds. 
Every right-hand pags in the main portion of the book is a coloured 
priate description. ... 
only 12 ounces.’ 


With over 200 illustrations in colour. 


plate, and every left-hand page gives thea 
The book is a joy to possess—and it wei 


HEALTHY GROWTH 


By 4. A. Mumford. 15s. net. 


A study of the relation between the mental and physical develop- 
ment of adolescent boys in a public day school. 


THE HERITAGE OF MUSIC 
Essays collected and edited by H. F. Fuss. 


net. 

This book is similar in style to the well-known ‘ Legacy Series.’ 
There are ten studies by musicians of the great composers, and 
two others of prominent modern influences. The articles are 
not biographical or critical, but sum up the place the composer 
holds in musical tradition and his past and present influence. 


7s. Od. 


OXF ORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE, Daa E.C. 4. 


AN 
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BLACKIE’S LIST 


Science To-Day 


A Brief Study of some of the Modern Problems and 
Theories of Chemistry and Physics. 


By P. J. LANCELOT SMITH, M.A. (Oxon.), 
F.I.C., F.R.S.E., Senior Science Master, Loretto 
School, and S. J. DALE, B.A., B.Sc. (Oxon.), 
Assistant Master, Loretto School. 5s. net. 
This book is an attempt to deal with some of the 
problems and discoveries of Chemistry and Physics to-day, 
in such an elementary manner as to furnish a course 


suitable for the use of boys in upper forms not specializing 
in Science, and whose time for science work is restricted. 


Practical Organic Chemistry. For stu- 
dents of Pharmacy and Medicine. By I. VANCE 
Hoppgr, Ph.D.. A.R.C.S.L, F.1.C., and Wittiam M. 
CumminG, D.Sc., F.1.C., Lecturers on Organic 
Chemistry, The Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
4s. net. 


The Foundations of Chemical Theory. 
The Elements of Physical and General Chemistry. 
By R. M. Caven, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.1.C., Professor of 
Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry in the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. With 46 figures. 12s. 6d. net. 


Atoms and Molecules. Being Part I and 
Chapter XII of “ The Foundations of Chemical 
Theory.” By R. M. Caven, D.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C. 
78. net. 


The Writing of Clear English. A Book 


for Students of Science and Technology. By F. W. 
Westaway, author of ‘‘ Scientific Method,” ‘‘ Science 
and Theology,” &c. 3s. 6d. net. 


Evolution in the Light of Modern 


Knowledge. A collective Work. Demy 8vo. 
xvi + 528 pp. 21s. net. 


ony. By James H. | Physiology. By M.S. PEMBREY, 

JBANS, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., M.A., , F.R.S. 

P.R.S. Anthropology. By G. ELLIOT 

The Evolution of the Earth as 
a Planet. By HAROLD JEF- 
FREYS, M.A., D.Sc. 

Geology. By WILLIAM W. WATTS, 
Sc.D., LL.D., M.Sc., F.R.S. 


Biology By Conwy LLOYD 

MoRGAN, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Botany. By FREDERICK O E RS: 

BOWER * | Philosophy. By ALFRED E. 

F.R.S. ` Sc.D., D.Sc., LL.D., TAYLOR, M.A., D.Litt., Litt.D., 
B.A. 


F.B. 
Zoology. By Ernest W. Mac- | The Effect of the Idea 
RIDE, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D, of Evolution. By the Rev. 
F.R.S. James M. Wilson, D.D., F.G.S. 


Mental Evolution. By WILL 
M'DoucaLt, M.B., F.R.S. 

Physics and Chemistry. By 
FREDERICK SODDY, M.A., F.R.S. 

Time and Space. By ALFRED 
A. Ross, S&c.D., D.Sc., Ph.D., 


Full particulars of the above books on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 
50 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices ave strictly net, and ave subiect to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 

PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Whole Page .. .. £8 10 0 | Half Column [} page) {2 10 0 

One Coluinn [$ page) 410 0 One-eighth Page 150 

Per Inch in Culumn, 12s. 6d. 

SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 

Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 

9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 

An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with Orricz ADDRESS. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclused. 

[Adnertssers are reminded that ' Letters addressed to INITIALS or to FICTITIOUS- 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices are not 
taken in, but are cent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed —- 

Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should. 
be crossed, “ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be received at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances through the Post Office from abroad, 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of frunt. 
page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LupGatEe BROADWAY, E.C. 4. 


Work and Play Out of School 


X.—WIRELESS 


By WINIFRED J. E. Moure, B.A., Latymer School, 
Edmonton 


HE Vice-Chancellor of the University of Reading, in 
The Times Educational Supplement, October 2, 1926, 
aptly expressed the faith held by many teachers. He said. 
that: “ Education is not simply the affair of schools and 
teachers and universities and authorities. The greatest of 
all schoolmasters is life and every personality is made better 
or worse by experience. Understanding, whether gained 
inside or outside school, is the crown of life. A great. 
community could only hope to progress through liberty 
and power which added richness and variety of interests to. 
life, and brought before all new opportunities as well as 
opened up new vistas.’’ The Vice-Chancellor added that. 
when he saw wireless posts in every back street, in every 
town, and even in isolated farms, he began to see that 
education, or what he hoped was education, was beginning 
to find new channels in the minds of the country. It has 
been noticed by observers, hostile to the introduction of 
wireless apparatus into schools, that isolated farms and 
slum neighbourhoods improvised ‘‘ broomstick aerials ” for 
wireless reception. The appeal of wireless reception and 
transmission is so general that we are driven as teachers to- 
consider its value, and to make up our minds about the 
wisdom or folly of its introduction into the lives of our 
pupils. The decision against its introduction into our 
schools is easy, but does not touch the real problem, which 
is, “ What place does wireless already fill in the minds of 
boys and girls in our public and secondary schools ? ” 
Inthe same October issue of The Times Educational Supple- 
ment, to which reference has already been made, appeared 
a leading article, ‘‘ Do schools need wireless ?’’ In subse- 
quent issues were letters on the subject testifying to its 
interest. The writer of the article decided against the value 
of wireless transmission to schools because wireless recep- 
tion needs a special room, because it cuts into the school 
curriculum and uses the time of too many members of the 
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staff in preparing for the broadcasting programmes. He 
held that the disadvantages outweighed the advantages, 
for, though the famous expert was thus introduced to the 
scholar, his contribution was negatived by his lack of 
personal contact with the children, and because, like the 
brook, he went on and none could stop him or ask ques- 
tions, nor could the strain of fifteen minutes’ concentrated 
listening be relieved. One conjured up the wireless face, a 
new terror at least as horrid as housemaid’s knee or tennis 
elbow. 

Mr. J. C. Stobart, Educational Adviser to the B.B.C., 
replied to The Times’ critic. He pointed out that much of 
the opposition to broadcasting in school was due to the fact 
that school apparatus was faulty. He argued that the 
B.B.C. programmes must have been useful, for more than 
two thousand schools were known to be using wireless 
apparatus for their reception in school time. On examina- 
tion it was disclosed that most of the two thousand schools 
were primary schools. It has been advanced that public 
schools and secondary schools find time-table pressure 
already too heavy, and that their general adoption of wire- 
less apparatus for school use was only a remote possibility. 
Leaving aside the question of whether a broadcasting special- 
ist might usefully be added as an honorary member of the 
secondary and public school staffs, we have still to consider 
what time children of secondary school age already give 
to wireless reception, what part of the programme seems of 
value to them, how they regard lectures out of school, and 
a hundred kindred subjects. With the view of discovering 
how much time pupils of secondary schools in north London 
actually give to wireless, certain questions were put to them 
and their answers were tabulated. (The statistics below 
do not pretend to be authoritative for any but a circum- 
scribed area. The figures were compiled from the answers 
to pupils in the Latymer School, and were tested by friendly 
teachers in Wood Green, Palmer’s Green, and Tottenham, 
and were found to be “ substantially correct.’’) 


(1) How much time do you devote in a week listening to 
wireless subjects? If you listen regularly to, say, the 
Children’s Hour and to nothing else, you will be giving seven 
hours a week. If you listen more than an hour per week, 
estimate what time you give to wireless reception in a week. 

This question elicited the following facts : 

(a) Every child who has a wireless set listens some time, 
though the number having no wireless set, being rather 
over 20 per cent, was surprisingly high. Several girls, on 
whose time domestic duties make a heavy call, had less 
time for wireless reception than they liked, and several boys 
and girls were forbidden to use their sets during the week, 
or during certain hours of the week, because it interfered 
with home-work. 


(b) After the third form, home-work demands more and 
more time, until in the sixth forms—where the scholars are 
preparing for the Oxford, Cambridge, and the London 
universities—next to no time is given to wireless reception. 
Occasionally one listens to ‘‘ good music, but not to jazz,” 
or to this or that lecture. 


(c) All pupils without exception use wireless more during 
the winter than in summer, one pupil, a very clever first- 
form girl, confessing that she spent the whole evening, more 
than four hours, with the phones on her head, being able 
thus to do her home-work “ quite easily.” 

(d) Four pupils in seven in Forms I, II, and II I—that is 
of pupils whose ages vary from 11} to 144 years—give an 
hour a day or more, up to ten hours a week, winter and 
summer, to wireless reception ; and 22 per cent give two 
hours a day or more up to sixteen hours a week. 


‘The conclusion which comes necessarily from this 
questioning is that wireless is a formative agent for good 
or bad on our pupils at their most impressionable secondary 
school age—from 11-14} years. The older pupils have little 
time for wireless relaxation, and the questionnaire finally 
limited itself to the lower forms up to the lower fourth. 


(2) What do you like best in the B.B.C. programme? To 
secure as complete and unbiased a return as possible the 
children were asked to arrange in order of preference what 
they looked forward to in the wireless programmes, and 
from their answers was prepared a scheme which seemed 
to include every preference. It was difficult to distinguish 
nicely between pleasure and profit, but finally a rough dis- 
tinction was made, and under the heading ‘‘ Amusement” 
were included bands, comic turns, such as are offered by 
Flotsam and Jetsam and by John Henry, folk songs and sea 
shanties and community singing, the Children’s Hour, 
variety turns and plays, and running comments on such 
national events as the Oxford Boat Race and the Football 
Cup Final. The preference voted for included : 

Variety and plays, 92 per cent 

Bands, 83 per cent 

Sports comments, 78 per cent 

Folk songs, sea shanties, and community singing, 
74 per cent 

Comic turns, 71 per cent 

Children’s Hour, 42 per cent 


Under the heading “ Profit ” were included the following 
preferences: ; 


Foreign news bulletins, 78 per cent 

Church bells and services, 50 per cent 

Scientific lectures on birds, stamps, etc., 42 per 
cent 

Opera and classical music, 32 per cent 

Sir Walford Davies’ musical lectures, 24 per cent 

Lectures in French, etc., 12 per cent 


The disproportion between amusement and profit is 
marked. . The pupils confessed that they are tired from 
work in school and seek relaxation out uf school. They 
like plays and variety turns because “ they save entertain- 
ments’ tax,’’ and church services heard at home “ save the 
collection.” The news bulletins ‘‘ save the reading of 
newspapers—always a fag,” and so “' give more time for 
games,” and wireless concerts are better and less trouble- 
some than gramophones ‘“‘ because there are no needles and 
records to worry about.” At parties, .wireless music 
provides welcome programmes, and guests can dance to the 
Savoy and other bands. The incomparable advantage of 
wireless entertainment to the young listeners is that the 
“ juice can be switched on and off at will,’’ and that it thus 
fills blank intervals. Comparatively few sought improve- 
ment from their wireless insta lations, but these few were 
enthusiastic about acquiring easy information on China or 
Canberra, ‘so useful for geography home-work,” or tps 
about stamp-collecting or other hobbies. One informant 
found his wireless set useful for receiving time signals from 
Big Ben. He innocently added, ‘‘ I always set my watch 
by Big Ben, and then I know exactly when to stop home- 
work.” Some found that wireless at home eases loneliness 
and one domesticated damsel was impressed by the likeness 
of wireless to Rinso, ‘‘ which worked while you rested.” 

One interesting fact, not altogether unexpected, tbat 
emerged from the investigations into wireless activities of 
pupils out of school was that a great number of the boys 
and a few girls had made their own sets. Boys seem to 
be eager to show ingenuity by dispensing with accessone 
and reducing their gear to the irreducible minimum com- 
patible with good results. 

The most useful experiment conducted by the pupils of 
the Latymer School, Edmonton, in Middlesex, in connexion 
with wireless transmission was their broadcasting plays they 
had written themselves. Boys and girls of form [a wrote 
an original historical playlet on ‘‘ The March of the Ten 
Thousand.” The B.B.C. was willing to broadcast the playlet 
if the pupils proved that they could meet the requirements 
of the microphone. The broadcast was a success. Not only 
the Latymer School, but also other schools in Middlesex. 
listened, and the performers felt that the zenith of their 
pleasure was reached when they heard from a fellow-pupil, 
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living temporarily in France, that he had heard every word 
and was even able to place one or two of the speakers. Their 
success encouraged them to prepare another original 
playlet on the sealing of Magna Carta, and on June 15 
the seven hundred and twelfth anniversary of the grant 
of the great Charter, they broadcast their production of 
“ Magna Carta” from the Savoy Hill Station. 

The preparations for these broadcasts were much more 
strenuous than for ordinary dramatic production. Any 
reader who has produced a play will recollect how much of 
the general effect is produced by the postures and gestures 
and facial expression of the actors, by their timely exits 
and entrances, by unrehearsed incidents, by the stage, 
however bare, and by the lights however inadequate, and 
he will realize how hard was the task before young pupils 
who had to concentrate every possible trick into the voice 
alone, and to trust to its doubtful power the vivifying of the 
picture they wished to draw. It was as if they were acting 
before an audience hidden by an impenetrable curtain. 
From our experience it is clear that the most rigorous test 
that can be devised for aspiring actors and actresses would 
be the microphone test. The voice has to be soft without 


being indistinct and the phrasing delicately deliberate 


without being pedantic. All tricks of speech, undue em- 
phases, slurrings, drawlings, have to be excised. The 
microphone, like a naughty sprite, exaggerates all manner- 
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isms, and while the ear fails to notice the Cockney tendency 
in the boy’s passionate outburst, “ The great lords care 
nothing for the poor,’’ the microphone electrifies all by 
reproducing “‘ the great lords care NERTHINK for the poor.” 
Broadcasting offers a severe test of child self-control, for 
all the actors and actresses have to be attentive in the 
studio the whole fifteen minutes of the broadcast. 

This was the most strenuous endeavour in wireless out 
of school hours, but was well worth while. It was expensive 
in time as in effort, for assurance had to be given that 
every child would be word-perfect, and that he or she would 
be practised in moving noiselessly in front of the microphone 
and in giving way noiselessly to his successor. To eliminate 
the chance of error, hour practices every day for a fort- 
night before the broadcast were essential. The pupil’s 
hardest task was in combating a desire to fill the room 
with his “ piece ” for fear that he would not be heard. 

In referring to the enervating effects of mechanical contri- 
vances like the cinema or wireless, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Reading University, whose speech was quoted at the 
beginning of this article, said : “ Mechanical contrivances 
are for man’s service, not for man’s idolatry. They can 
intoxicate as well as stimulate and charm as well as seduce. 
They were to make life better for all.’’ If the great gift of 
wireless can be made to serve our pupils’ best interests it 
will make life better for all. 


Education and Industry 


te 


HE framing of educational plans should be based on 

the realization that 97} per cent of pupils enter 
industry in some form or another, and both educationists 
and industrialists should proceed to their task with their 
eyes on the future rather than the past.” This extract 
from a paper read by Mr. E. Walls (Managing Director, 
Messrs. Lever Bros.) to the Educational Science Section of 
the British Association, might be said to be the theme of the 
five papers contributed during the session which dealt with 
education and industry. 

: The first paper, given by Mr. Wickham Murray (Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Technical Institutions), dealt with 
the broad reasons for a revision of our educational philo- 
sophies. What are the facts which must occupy modern 
thought? Since purchasing countries have become pro- 
ducing countries foreign competition has greatly increased. 
We have become familiar with mass production even if 
we have not yet paid attention to all its implications. We 
cannot avoid the conclusion that the apprenticeship 
system, as we knew it in pre-War days, tends to decay. 
We face the advantages and disadvantages of specialization. 
Though these be but some of the changes, they are to be 
summed up in the fact that we have passed from a non- 
scientific to a scientific age. Nor do they call for pessimism 
as the results of a blind and formless industrialism. Properly 
handled, they are full of the colour and hope which the 
new gifts of science are making to our life in shaping it 
into a nobler thing than it ever was in the past. Spiritual 
values are not necessarily being destroyed. Actually they 
may be heightened, but not unless we realize quite clearly 
that they depend upon material things. But that realization 
is not to be expressed simply by adding a few odds and 
ends of so-called practical subjects to the present educa- 
tional system. A much deeper revision is needed. Until 
we review the extraordinary changes which have come over 
the world—and understand, for example, the implications 
of wireless and aircraft, which may move steadily in the 
direction of obliterating international barriers—we shall 
suffer and not benefit from the very gifts which science is 
placing so rapidly in our hands. In short, we have to 
grasp quite clearly the fact that if we try to treat our 
educational problems apart from our social and industrial 
Poe we shall fail in all of them. 

Some indication of Mr. Walls’s paper has already been 
given in this Journal. In demonstrating his thesis he did not 


hesitate to criticize the curricula of elementary and secondary 
schools; but neither did he fail to make suggestions by which 
he thought those curricula could be made to serve a greater 
purpose. Basing his argument upon his experience that 
pupils have forgotten most subjects twelve months after 
leaving school, he urged a reduction in the number of 
those subjects. With the view of making pupils think for 
themselves he considered curricula should include the 
simplest history, geography, and calculations, the simplest 
facts of everyday science, economics, and citizenship, 
together with a great deal of hand and eye training secured 
through handling, measuring, weighing, and checking. 
Whether we agree or not that Mr. Walls’s curricula could 
easily be put into operation, there can be no denying the 
cogency of his argument for a closer linking of education 
and industry. The defects of present-day business manage- 
ment, he said, can be definitely traced to educational 
deficiency. Industry must stand or fall by the ability and 
vision of those who direct it. Every pupil in our schools 
is a potential leader of industry, and the school should, 
therefore, be a selective agency for the life ahead. 
Accordingly, provision should be made for an avenue to 
higher education, after the age of 11, which shall be open 
to all on grading and which shall have the ultimate occu- 
pation in view. In addition there should be established 
post-school vocational training. 

Mr. J. H. Everett, Principal of Leeds Technical School, 
sketched a vivid outline of the work and problems of a 
technical school, and showed its possibilities not only in 
contributing to the efficiency of industry, but also of 
humanizing it through the definitely cultural qualities of 
the courses provided. Actual training in skill should be 
left to the trade itself; the function of the technical school 
is to teach principles by practical methods and to give 
adaptability so that in an age of specialization the pupil 
would not only understand his own work but its relation to 
the wider industry and civilization of which it is a part. ` 
A very valuable portion of Mr. Everett’s paper was that 
which showed the difficulties technical education at present 
faces. Thesystem is voluntary. Students seeking admission 
to a course vary in attainments, abilities, and needs. The 
shift system and overtime disturb regular attendance. 
Courses are planned to occupy three evenings per week, 
and homework involves probably two more evenings. 
Clearly, as the Balfour Report showed, it is a mistaken 
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policy on the part of industry to grudge the time given to 
day work in technical institutions. Through evening 
classes marvellous work has been accomplished, but an 
extension of day work is essential if industry is to reap a 
deeper and wider benefit than ever. The technical school, 
too, is certain to be handicapped unless the educational 
gap between the pupil’s leaving the elementary school and 
his entry into industry is adequately closed. A continued 
education will do much to obviate some of the difficulties 
already mentioned. 

Taking a single aspect of the problem, engineering 
training, Dr. Schofield (Principal of Loughborough College) 
gave striking evidence of the possibilities of technical 
education and its reaction to changing methods. He also 
underlined the difficulties which appear as those changing 
methods become part of the system. There is unanimous 
opinion that, somewhere in the training of the engineer, 
there must be actual practice in productive output. The 
system of mass output is gaining ground and, indeed, must 
be extended if we are successfully to meet world competition. 
But any course which includes production presents pro- 
blems. The mobility allowed in modern works to the 
average young man is small; the best boys have the least 
chance, since foremen are usually unwilling to release them 
to other branches. On the other hand, where courses are 
not akin to modern works procedure, there grows a tendency 
for technical colleges and universities to become dissociated 
from the industry for which they train recruits. Engineering 
workshops in some of our technological institutions tend to 
become laboratories or museums of antique machinery 
rather than up-to-date workshops. Their courses, too, are 
designed on a mathematical and physical basis; yet, for 
an all-round engineer, two other aspects of training—the 
question of management and the art of selling, distributing, 
and obtaining a market—must be added. All these must 
be taken into consideration, and the notion must be 
destroyed that promotion to higher posts in engineering 
comes more readily to those in the office than to those in 
the works. Such a notion is a potential source of great loss 
to the industry which is already losing heavily by bribing 
its best boys into the administrative rather than the pro- 
ductive side. In spite of the difficulties in a college organized 
on a graded production rather than on an “exercise”’ 
basis, the advantages are overwhelming. The student is 
keen, interested, and enthusiastic. His work has a value 
which can be assessed commercially within his own experi- 
ence. His practical work is in direct and constant touch 
with his theoretical study. Finally, industry’s appreciation 
of the system has been shown by the fact that students 
thus trained can be placed without difficulty. 

The concluding paper by Mr. A. P. M. Fleming (Metro- 
Vickers Electrical Co.) dealt with the problem from an 


angle which is often neglected when the linking of education 
and industry is discussed. What facilities—which often 
lie outside the recognized scope of education—can industry 
provide? The fundamental factor in industry is personnel, 
and the educational needs of personnel—industrially and 
individually—are to fit the worker for his environment, 
whatever it may be. Present conditions call for intensive 
production. The young worker has to realize the need to 
the community of that intensive production. He has 
to learn the meaning and value of team work; leam 
to face facts and to make judgments; and also learn to 
regard it as part of his duty to increase productive effort 
in the service of his fellows. These are important points. 
They may be dealt with in some measure by the school, 
but they cannot be fully appreciated by the juvenile 
until he enters his working environment. They are points 
which are of fundamental importance if we are not to 
neglect the fact that it is individual thought (of employers 
no less than workers) that makes the collective thought of 
the mass. To some degree organizations like the Boy 
Scouts do much towards this unconventional training; 
and large industrial concerns can, and do, build extensions 
of such organizations. The establishment of works com- 
mittees in which young workers deal with questions 
arising out of their work and play, and impose their own 
discipline upon their members, provides educational means 
for sound citizenship and in the management of communal 
relations. It is in connexion with such activities that in- 
dustry can encourage and enlarge the work of the school. 
Mr. Fleming also emphasized Dr. Schofield’s criticism of the 
tendency to promote boys to the administrative rather 
than the productive side of a business. As a director ofa 
number of concerns he had found great difficulty in getting 
the right type of young man to take up the works side. 
No amount of inducement seems able to overcome what 
appears to have become a distinct difference in status. Nor 
does the fault rest entirely with employers. There appears 
to be a distinct trend on the part of some parents and 
teachers to shape the bright boy to the black suit. 

It is very probable that few will agree with every view 
advanced in these papers; but we sincerely believe that 
they adumbrate the need for a revision of our educational 
ideas in the light of modern social and industrial progress 
such as our own columns have frequently urged. Further, 
we direct special attention to the papers because, to quote 
one of the speakers, they are not the result of a haphazard 
“ meeting between representatives of education and 
industry . . . become temporarily intoxicated with good- 
will and fine phrases.” They are the result of patent 
investigations by men who clearly realize the need for care- 
ful adaptation of both educational and industrial processes 
to meet the new demands of our changing civilization. 


School Examinations 


€ 


HE four papers on “ examinations,” read before the 
Educational Science Section of the British Association 
at Leeds, dealt with different aspects of the same subject. 
But fact and opinion in one paper were sometimes for, 
and sometimes against, fact and opinion in another, so that 
it is truer to say that taken together they formed a general 
survey, for the most part critical, of the part examinations 
play in modern education. 


The keynote to Dr. Ballard’s paper was his statement 


that there is too much art and too little science in present- 
day examining, that personality plays too large a part and 
scientific principles too little. In consequence, he stated, 
there is far too large an element of luck both in the samples 
chosen and in the actual marking of the scripts themselves. 
Those of Dr. Ballard’s hearers who were acquainted with 
his writings were not surprised to find him state that 
present-day examinations are too largely based on what he 
called the essay, i.e. comparatively long answers to com- 


paratively few questions, and add that the marking of 
scripts is too dependent upon the idiosyncrasies of the 
examiner. He put his point concisely when he said that 
the essay (i.e. composition) is a very good means of training, 
but a bad means of examining, because an essay is a work 
of art as well as a statement of fact and opinion and, 
therefore, has aesthetic qualities which are almost impossible 
to assess. His remedy was that examinations should be 
based on the methods and devices which have been de- 
veloped in the attempts of psychologists to measure 1m- 
telligence—methods which, he stated, are already influencing 
both the form and content of modern examinations. He 
gave a much-needed warning that the newer types of such 
tests are intended as tests only and not as exercises, and 
that unless teachers—he appeared to have elementary 
schools in mind—recognized this, and allowed teaching to 
pursue its own purposes, and examinations to develop on 
quite other lines, it was possible that old clumsy examina 
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tion methods would persist—even though there might be 
consolation in the fact that matters were going on quite 
well in the schools. 

Mr. Wallis seemed to be frankly pessimistic. He roundly 
stated that as an examiner he could feel no satisfaction in 
his work ; for he constantly had the feeling that, if he had 
done something a little different, results would have been 
more just. He maintained that what examiners of ele- 
mentary school children did had nothing to do with the 
schools, basing his argument on the fact that children sitting 
for scholarship examinations were of the mental age of 15, 
though their actual age might be 11. His thesis was that 
examiners were trying to get at the child beneath the polish 
that the teacher had put upon it, and he added, very 
naturally, that special preparation for elementary school 
examinations was unnecessary. He entered a much-needed 
protest against the fetish of *“ numbers ” in examinations, 
illustrating his protest by pointing out that it was very 
unfair to have to say that in an examination lasting, for 
example, for an hour and a quarter, one child should have 
49 marks and another 50 when very important consequences 
for the child depended upon the decision. One noteworthy 
opinion of his was that a specialist teacher probably makes 
a bad examiner. Another opinion was that examiners 
should be specialists in their own specific line, with sure 
appointments over long periods in order that they should 
have time for the necessary research into the conditions 
and consequences of their work. 

Dr. Crofts’ paper, to some of his audience, was the most 
interesting of the four. For the first time—though the 
Oxford Delegacy had just previously issued a somewhat 
similar but much briefer outline of their own examination 
methods—the secretary of an examining authority, the 
largest in the country, gave the schools and the public a 
detailed account of how such an authority, his own, con- 
ducts its business. He explained the steps taken to keep 
syllabuses as far as possible up to date in accordance with 
the requirements of the schools. His account of the care 
which his authority takes in the setting of papers was news 
to many of his hearers. Each paper is criticized, ordinarily, 
by no less than seven people of whom five are, or have been, 
teaching in secondary schools, and, in some subjects, a 
revising committee gives it further consideration. His 
equally full description of the elaborate precautions taken 
by chief examiners to ensure, successfully, as he thinks, 
that all assistant examiners mark to the same standard 
was extremely interesting. 

But he went on to admit that there could be no guarantee 
that this standard is the correct one; for chief examiners 
have no “‘ units to measure by.” And he maintained that, 


assuming the questions were of the right degree of difficulty ` 


and so on, chief examiners could not maintain the same 
standard from year to year, and that different examiners 
would set different standards, one of which might be the 
correct one—but which there was no means of telling. He 
added that, in his opinion, when dealing with large numbers 
of candidates, the variation of standard from year to year 
is small, or at any rate small compared with the variations 
of standard which are known to take place in the standards 
of examiners. In this connexion his dictum was that “ we 
should err very little if we kept the percentage of passes 
in important subjects fairly constant from year to year.” 
He added that his own authority had already done some- 
thing on these lines; and that the results had been most 
satisfactory and had inspired confidence among the schools. 

Dr. Crofts, unlike Dr. Ballard, considered that, taking 
subjects all round, good examiners can, and do, place 
candidates in order of merit. 

In addition, Dr. Crofts’ paper contained full, and welcome, 
explanations of how compensation machinery works, and 
of how schools’ own estimates are used in deciding border- 
line cases, and, finally, of how relative standardizing in 
different subjects is done when competition, not merely pass, 
is the problem, e.g. when scholarships have to be awarded. 
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The fourth paper, read by Mr. Arnold, himself an assistant 
master, was an outspoken statement of the views of the 
great majority of assistant masters in secondary boys’ 
schools. He began by laying down certain definite prin- 
ciples: that the First Schools Examinations, with which 
he was dealing, were a national matter, not individual to 
each separate examining authority; that a pass ought to 
be no more than a certification of the satisfactory comple- 
tion of a secondary school course to the age of 16; that 
the pass standard ought to be the standard reached by 
pupils of “ reasonable industry and ordinary intelligence,” 
a standard laid down by the Board of Education itself ; 
that this standard, by the common experience of the men 
teaching in boys’ schools—he expressly disclaimed any 
right to speak for girls’ secondary schools—was reached 
by approximately 80 per cent of the candidates ; and that, 
therefore, this percentage automatically fixed the standard 
for a pass. 

By means of statistics Mr. Arnold then showed that the 
total percentage of passes for all authorities was, on the 
principles enumerated above, too small and that this 
percentage varied unduly from year to year; that this 
variation was still greater for individual authorities ; and, 
finally, that when individual subjects were considered, both 
for the same and for different authorities, these variations 
were extreme. His conclusion was that examiners’ stan- 
dards must be entirely arbitrary and that a correlation of 
standards between the various authorities was badly 
needed. His remedy consisted of an elaboration of Dr.‘ 
Crofts’ own opinion: that, at least when large numbers of 
candidates were concerned, an approximate percentage 
should be held to have reached a given standard. He 
admitted certain objections to this principle, but held 
strongly that it was by far the lesser of two evils. 

One is tempted to let each of these summaries speak for 
itself, despite the fact that they are no more than that, 
and that no summary can ever be adequate. But a few 
comments may be worth while. In the first place, Dr. 
Crofts’ paper showed how elaborate is the machinery used 
in the running of an examination which deals with thous- 
ands of candidates. Indeed, the art—or science—of 
examining has reached such a pitch that, unless a check 
comes, examining may yet become a kind of profession, a 
branch, as it were, of education. Mr. Wallis almost sug- 
gested that an examiner ought to be a professional. Yet 
the technique of examining is to-day so far from satisfactory 
that three out of the four speakers were obviously dis- 
appointed, to say the least, with the results produced. 
Even Dr. Crofts was constrained to admit that, though he 
believed examiners could place candidates in order of 
merit, examiners could not fix standards otherwise than 
arbitrarily, nor could they keep the same standard from 
year to year. Two of the remaining three, Messrs. Ballard 
and Arnold, clearly do not believe that candidates can be 
so placed in order, and Mr. Wallis seemed very much of the 
same opinion. Yet few men have had greater experience 
than Mr. Wallis, whose methods in examining in London for 
scholarships are well known to be almost meticulously 
elaborate. Dr. Ballard’s alternative for the essay method 
at present generally used is a very large number of questions 
so drawn as to extract a mass of fact. But whether his 
method can be used with success for pupils of the age of 16 
has to be proved, even if it can be applied. Dr. Crofts 
and Mr. Arnold agree, in substance, on a substitute for 
arbitrary standardizing, but the latter admitted that his 
proposal had objections though it was at least based on a 
principle. But a graver danger lies in the limitations that 
examinations impose on the freedom of the schools to 
choose their own aims, curricula, and methods. Mr. Arnold 
pointed this out, but he had no remedy to propose—no 
remedy, indeed, could have been even outlined in such a 
paper. Nor could he in such a paper attempt to describe 
the nature and the extent of these limitations. 

But it is quite time that the facts, opinions, and protests 
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which were expressed at Leeds were made public, and 
whoever was responsible for the inclusion of the subject 
at the meetings there is to be congratulated upon his 
choice. It was a very real service to education ; for the 


papers will have done much good if they are the beginnings 
of radical change of outlook upon the problem of testing 
efficiency in education—if, indeed, any such test, is really 
possible. 


Welsh in Education and Life 


HE Welsh nation, and particularly its educationists, 

read with much interest the great reports on English, 
the Classics, Modern Studies, Mathematics, and Science, 
but these gave no help in the basic problem in Welsh 
education—the problem of the teaching of language in a 
land where two languages are, in varying degrees, the 
media of expression. In March of 1925 the Departmental 
Committee on ‘‘ Welsh in Education and Life ’’ was set up 
with a reference “ To inquire into the position occupied by 
Welsh in the educational system of Wales and to advise how 
its study may best be promoted in educational institutions 
and classes of all types. . . .’’ The Bishop of St. David’s 
was chairman of the Committee. He was succeeded, on 
his death, by the Hon. W. N. Bruce, late second secretary 
to the Board of Education. A most encouraging reception 
has been given to the Report, now published, as being 
moderate and practical inits recommendations. The general 
attitude of the Committee towards its reference is expressed 
in the preface. ‘‘ In the past much time and effort have 
inevitably been expended in Wales on a general insistence on 
the claims of Welsh to recognition in our educational system, 
and too little consideration has been given to the practical 
steps to be taken to give it an adequate place. . . . The present 
reference, by its assumption that the study of the Welsh 
language and literature is an essential element in the 
educational system of Wales, marks the entrance upon a 
new stage... .” 

In the course of its inquiries, the Committee held a series 
of public conferences throughout Wales and so came into 
contact with the minds and sentiments of the Welsh people 
in their native setting. Ina historical introduction to the 
Report the interesting thesis is maintained that whereas 
modern English began as the despised patois of the lower 
classes and became later “the common tongue of all who 
dwelt in the realm of England,” Welsh, at a time when 
English was almost a slave vernacular, was the language of 
aristocracy in Wales and continued to be so until after 
the accession of Henry VII. Just as Latin became the 
ordinary language of intercourse in school and university, 
so did English become the language of the Welsh gentry. 
The maintenance of this thesis leads naturally to the 
Committee’s main conclusion that the elementary school 
is the key to the position. The position of the Welsh 


language in the late sixteenth century is ‘‘asymbol of the first 


beginning of the future Wales, that remarkable democratic 
community which reared itself upon the ruins of the old 
aristocracy.” ‘‘ Now came that act of God,” .. . the 
translation of the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer 
-.. “ something that could both refine the corrupt 
Welsh of the peasantry and also restore for the other classes 
a standard of literary Welsh so as to make it once more a 
speech worthy of being used by the cultured.” The influence 
of the circulating schools of Griffith Jones, of Llanddowror, 
with their principle of ‘‘ Mother tongue first,” and of the 
Methodist Revival in preserving the language are dealt with, 
as is the position of Welsh in the growing intimacy of 
relation between State and education in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. 

In a chapter on the geographical distribution of the 
language the Committee finds that ‘‘ actually there are 
more Welsh speakers in Wales to-day than there were 
thirty years ago,” and that the flood of immigration from 
England into the industrial area has practically ceased. In 
the days of “ Payments by Results ” the great objective of 
the Welsh village school was the acquisition of English and 
so the deterrent the “ Welsh Note ” was, like the ‘‘ Custodes 
or Asini ” in English schools in the sixteenth century used 
to discourage speech in the native tongue. Now the 


attitude of the Board, through its code and the encourage- 
ment of such schemes as the Rural Lore Schemes, is one of 
definite helpfulness. The publishers of Welsh books note 
with interest the rise of a new class of Welsh readers, the 
product of the Welsh secondary school—a statement con- 
firmed by the statistics of the Central Welsh Board as to 
the number of pupils in secondary schools taking Welsh 
in the School Certificate. 

The recommendations—seventy-two in number—are 
addressed to the Board of Education, the University, 
Training Colleges, Local Education Authorities, the Central 
Welsh Board, Teachers, Welsh Societies, Churches, and 
Theological Colleges. The fact of outstanding importance 
is that the Committee, in pursuance of its policy of 
providing the President with a real practical policy which 
may safely be applied “ within our own time,” has not 
recommended either legislative or departmental compulsion 
as a prop tothe language. The Report, having made it 
abundantly clear that the Welsh language is worth not only 
preserving, but extending in its use, pleads for the 
voluntary compulsion which must follow the acceptance of 
this point of view. 

The Board should give more attention to Welsh in its 
“ suggestions,” should appoint a staff inspector whose sole 
function shall be to look after the Welsh language in 
educational institutions, and should give a grant in aid for 
the publication of Welsh books. Its inspectors should give 
more prominence to Welsh in their reports on schools. In 
the University the staffs of the Welsh departments should 
be strengthened and some of the lectures, e.g., in Hebrew, 
Greek, philosophy, economics, and agriculture, should be 
given in Welsh. There should be elementary classes for 
non-Welsh-speaking students in a temporary measure. 

There should be a full-time tutor in Welsh in every 
training college. Local Education Authorities are urged to 
place greater emphasis, in making teaching appointments, 
on real capacity to speak and teach in Welsh, to secure 
constant revision of schemes for the teaching of Welsh by 
the setting up of a curriculum and schemes sub-committee, 
and to give greater publicity to successful experiments in 
the use and teaching of Welsh. The importance of ade- 
quate equipment in the way of books is also urged and 
Local Education Authorities are asked to give greater 
attention to, and a supplementary allowance for, proper 
supplies of reading books in Welsh in their schools. The 
importance of the reading done at the top of the school— 
as a menns of fostering interest in the rural library—is also 
stressed. The vital recommendations at this point are those 
which concern the language of the Primary School. It1s 
stated that all witnesses directly concerned with education 
were of opinion “ that it would be impossible to devise 4 
uniform scheme which could be applied to Wales as a 
whole.” The Committee recommend that schools be grouped 
according as they are in the following districts : 

(a) Populations predominantly Welsh ; 

(b) Strong proportion of Welsh speakers, the rest of the 
populations being either Anglicized Welsh, or of English 
descent ; and 

(c) Districts where English greatly preponderates or 
is the sole language ; . 
and that in groups (a) and (c) the sole medium of instruction 
be the mother tongue, and that no second language be 
introduced in these departments. As the children progress 
up the school there should be a progressive infiltration of 
the second language. As to class (b), parallel sets of classes 
in which the division is “ on the only rational basis, namely, 
that of the home language,” are recommended. Recom- 
mendations to the Central Welsh Board are directed to 
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help the schools to prevent the balance between Welsh 
and French being weighted against Welsh. Opportunity 
should be afforded for showing oral proficiency in Welsh, 
such as is already afforded in the case of French and 
German. A new syllabus of English on the pattern of the 
present French syllabus should be included in the foreign 
language group, to be taken by candidates offering the 
“all Welsh ” syllabus in Group I. 

A particularly interesting problem is that of the influence 
of the Free Places Examinations for admission to secondary 
schools on the curricula of primary schools, and, in particu- 
lar, on the place of Welsh in those schools. The Report 


points out that a definite attitude of mind has been estab- 
lished by which no school subject, other than Welsh, can be 
adequately dealt with other than in English, and so English 
has become the examination language—a fact which makes 
the option offered to candidates to write in Welsh abso- 
lutely illusory. One competent critic describes the Report 
as “‘a.masterpiece of comprehension, co-ordination, and 
focalization.”’ It can reasonably be acclaimed as the first 
reasoned statement of the importance of the Welsh language 
in the Education and Life of Wales, and as such ought to 
be worth study by those having no knowledge of the Welsh 
language. 


A School of Social Service 


INCE its inception fourteen years ago, the Welsh School of 
Social Service has devoted itself to the collection of in- 
formation, the formulation of opinion, and the publication of 
statements on social problems in Wales. For many years it 
contented itself with the arrangement of public meetings, which 
distinguished experts in the various branches of social work 
were invited to address. Later it was inspired to settle down to 
just one or two outstanding problems and to go into retreat for 
the consideration of those problems. For the last two or three 
years it has addressed itself more especially to the problem of 
adolescence, which its groups have studied from the point of view 
of service, education, religion. It is hoped eventually to produce 
a carefully reasoned and documented pronouncement which will 
compel the attention of Wales to the urgency and importance of 
the problem, and so create a public opinion in favour of educa- 
tional policy such as has been laid down in the Report on the 
Education of the Adolescent by the Consultative Committee of 
the Board of Education. 

At this year’s retreat, at Coleg Harlech, Dr. Olive Wheeler, 
Professor of Education at University College, Cardiff, dealt 
with the psychological and educational implications of the 
problem. Major Evan T. Davis, Secretary for Education for 
West Sussex and a member of the Consultative Committee, dealt 
with the Report on the Adolescent, more particularly from the 
point of view of educational administration. Sister Emily Briggs 
spoke of the work done in the Rhondda, during the last strike, 
to give unemployed adolescent women a thorough knowledge 
of housecraft; 150 girls from one district alone had thus found 
good homes and careers which ensured to them much-needed 
preparation for their future as wives and mothers. 

The findings in the general discussion on the economic aspect of 


the problem are of interest. It was considered that, eventually, 
the age of entry to an occupation should be postponed to sixteen, 
and that a sound general education formed the best foundation 
for specialized training and industrial skill. 
provide an education enabling the worker to adapt himself 
to constantly changing industrial organization and processes. 
Vocational guidance is important, and the value of psychological 
tests must not be minimized though their application is, as yet, 
in its infancy. A great deal of modern industry consists of 
repetition work, much of which is done by juvenile workers. 
For some of the years of the old apprenticeship should now be 
substituted a period of good general education, with a practical 
and realistic bias: this implies a sympathetic and enlightened 


industrial supervision during the actual period of apprenticeship. | 


Whatever may be said in criticism of unemployment centres, 
they do help young workers, who would otherwise be suffering 
all the evils of enforced idleness, to keep in touch with the facilities 
for acquiring knowledge, and they do maintain unbroken that 
developing zest for creative activity which is one of the main 
characteristics of adolescence. . 

The conference recommended that the school-leaving age 
be progressively raised, and that higher education for industry 
and commerce be given the same status as that for the university 
and the professions. Specialized education should be confined 
to trade schools and technical institutes, and the boy and girl 
at work should be considered not only as economic units but as 
young workers in training. The average employer was not a 
philanthropist, but, by conference and co-operation between 
educationists and industrialists, proof could be given him that 
the enlightened worker is the intelligent worker and therefore 
the best and most economic. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


INDIA 


“Some Experiments in Indian Education,” the latest (1927) 
Occasional Report of the Bureau of Education, 
contains first-hand accounts of several suc- 
cessful experiments—" printed to encourage 
other workers to face the difficulties which confront the educa- 
tional reformer.’’ Three of the articles deal with the introduction 
of the Dalton system into two secondary schools and one 
primary ; another describes a combined rural school and training 
class run on very novel lines; the last is a detailed account of 
a model system of school medical inspection as carried out in 
Simla. It all makes interesting reading, but especially striking 
are the up-to-dateness of the Indian teacher in educational 
theory, and his admirable courage in the face of practical 
difficulties. The Shillong High School, for instance, caters for 
Bengalese, Assamese, and the boys of eight or ten hill tribes all 
speaking different languages. ‘‘ In none of these languages is 
there a literature worthy of the name. The richest has not a 
hundred books. Most of them are limited to a few reading- 
primers and portions of the Bible.” The teaching is in English, 
and all examinations in a selected vernacular. There is little 
help at home, most of the parents being poor cultivators without 
education. ‘‘ And yet (we read) with all these disadvantages, the 
Dalton method, as modified to suit our special needs, has been 
an unquestionable success.” Among the benefits claimed we 
note that “ it does away with some of the evils arising in Indian 
schools from breaks due to holidays and leave, the full work 
for the month being expected whatever the interruptions.” It 
has also “taught the use of liberty,” made discipline easier, 
improved the relationship between pupils and teachers, and 
resulted in more and better work. 


Educational 
Experiment. 


The difficulties in the primary school are different, but none 
the less real. “ Ordinarily the village school- 
Papera master, ill-found in vitality and learning and 
° depressed by poverty, is in sole charge of five 
classes which he has to instruct in all the subjects of a varied 
course. There is no fixed date of admission. Pupils come in 
month by month according to caprice or the influence of their 
horoscopes. The lowest class, in which numbers are highest, 
is a collection of little groups at different stages of advancement. 
. . . With an average attendance of 70 per cent, which sinks 
lower during seasons of flood and fever, the teacher is faced by 
a different selection of his pupils every day. Unpunctuality in 
a timeless countryside (no clocks in school or home—except 
here and there as a sign of respectability !) adds to his diffi- 
culties.” We can quite believe that in such conditions the 
Dalton method ‘“‘ worked like magic.” There will doubtless be 
imitators. 


GERMANY 


On the first of last month the earliest of the pioneer “‘ new ” 
schools in Germany came of age. We have 
heard nothing of the celebrations, but the 
school prospectus and other papers happen to 
reach us from an independent source and justify a short notice. 
The name—The Free School Community of Wickersdorf—is 
in itself some indication of the character. It is a ‘“‘ community ”’ 
because the hundred and thirty boys and girls and the thirty 
men and women responsible for them live together in one 
co-operating society of so-called equal rights. It is “ free”’ 
because in all things and for all members the largest possible 
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measure of personal freedom is held to be essential to the 
spiritual purpose. Though officially recognized as a higher 
modern school (Oberrealschule) preparing for the official “ leaving 
examination,” the community in its internal organization is 
entirely autonomous. Striking features of the curriculum are 
the wide range of practical activities, and the systematic culti- 
vation of art, especially music. The day begins, for instance, 
with an open-air run, a bathe, and (all before breakfast) a Bach 
prelude and fugue. There is no formal religious instruction or 
observance, but religion—like philosophy and politics—is studied 
objectively, historically, and without bias. 

Of the spiritual purpose the responsible authorities themselves 
shall speak: “ Underlying all our activities is 
the recognition that the task of the new genera- 
tion is a new orientation of life... . A young 
Europe must arise. And the highest ideal any school, any com- 
munity of young life, can set before itself is to become the 
germ-cells of a new European consciousness. . . . To help the 
world forward from darkness to light, from distress and unreason 


A Young 
Europe. 
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to a universal betterment, to make clear to man that he is here 
to serve, and that the spirit must be in control—that is the 
ethical conception towards which all teaching, all knowledge 
of essential facts, must be directed. Exactly where each indi- 
vidual is to focus his strength, under what political banner he 
is ultimately to range himself—those things must be left to the 
free decision of his ripened conscience. But there must be 
stamped upon every growing soul the consciousness that all 
contribute to the destiny of the whole, and are in part responsible 
for that destiny. Enshrined in our school community is the 
categorical imperative of the spiritual race of man—' Up, and 
bring order out of chaos.’’’ The situation of the school is 
admirable—nearly two thousand feet above sea level in a clear- 
ing of the Thuringian Forest (well known to the writer) a dozen 
miles from the nearest railway. The property is owned by a 
private not-for-profit company. The fees, as low as is compatible 
with efficiency, are from 2,040 marks a year to 2,440. Reduced 
terms for special cases. Visitors are welcomed. For information, 

address Freie Schulgemeinde, Wickersdorf, bei Saalfeld (Saale). 


Correspondence 


THE MANIFESTO OF THE INCORPORATED 
ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS 


It is scarcely necessary to examine the mathematical subtleties 
by which Mr. W. C. Burnet seeks to disallow the claim of the 
I.A.A.M. for greater uniformity in examination results from 
year to year, since it is obvious from the whole tone of his 
argument that his conception of the function of the First School 
Examination differs fundamentally from that of the Association. 
His idea is that the examining bodies shall each for itself deter- 
mine some standard of attainment in each subject, in accordance 
with which the examinees shall be labelled “ good ” (or perhaps, 
“ well taught”) or bad, (or “ badly taught”); and, conse- 
quently, schools shall be labelled “ efficient,” or “ inefficient.” 

The view of the Association is that the certificate of the First 
School Examination is merely evidence that its possessor has 
passed with reasonable profit through the course provided by a 
secondary school already certified as efficient by the Board of 
Education’s Inspectors ; and it is the considered opinion of the 
Association that fully eighty per cent of those who pass through 
such courses do so with reasonable profit. 

It is urged that so large a pass-list would make the certificate 
too cheap. “It will be valueless,” a certain headmaster was 
heard to remark, “ if you give it to every Tom, Dick, and Harry.” 
Such critics forget that there are other means of hall-marking 
exceptional intellectual power ; if Tom, Dick, and Harry repre- 
sent the bulk of the population of the secondary schools, then 
Tom, Dick, and Harry have a right to receive their certificate, 
the value of which will depend not only on the possession of it, 
but on the details of the course of study endorsed upon it. Of 
course, if Tom is a slacker, Dick an intellectual mis-fit, and 
Harry a chronic invalid, no certificate will be forthcoming for 
them; but who will say that these three categories together 
amount to as much as twenty per cent of the population of 
secondary schools ? 

Mr. Burnet characterizes the proposal of the Association that 
the candidates should set their own standard as a counsel of 
despair. The alternative, presumably, is to acquiesce in the 
arbitrary standard, or standards, set up by examining bodies 
and their examinees. Now every teacher knows, if he has done 
any examination work at all, that it is impossible to set two 
different papers on the same syllabus of work of exactly the 
same standard of difficulty ; that it is equally impossible for two 
examiners to assign marks on the same paper exactly according 
to the same standard; and that the crowning impossibility 
is to compare the attainment of a candidate in one subject 
with that of the same, or another, candidate in another subject. 
For these reasons, and for many others, teachers are con- 
vinced that the present examination system, even though 
` worked with the aid of the ablest investigators and assessors, 
is a very imperfect means of estimating either ability or attain- 
ment, and, unless it can be improved out of all knowledge, they 
prefer to pin their faith upon their ‘‘ counsel of despair,” as 
likely in the long run to lead to more substantial justice. 

There is the further point, that what Mr. Burnet calls bad 


teaching may be in some cases nothing but the inculcation of 
ideas other than those of the examiner. But granted that some 
teachers are less efficient than others, they are presumably the 
best obtainable under present conditions, and examining bodies 
must be content to take them as they find them. By all means, 
improve the qualifications and the methods of the teachers as 
rapidly as may be, but in the meantime do not unduly penalize 
the pupils because the teachers fall short of the best traditions 
of the Universities. 


St. Olave’s Grammar School. W. F. WITTON. 


I fully appreciate the spirit of your correspondent’s reply. in 
the August issue of The Journal of Education, to my letter in the 
July issue, and regret that I am so much immersed in the study 
and interpretation of statistics and in the. other work involved 
in a large examination that I can reply only briefly. My only 
complaint can be that he has conferred upon me a degree to 
which I have no claim. 

We differ less than I had supposed. His letter admits that 
the general doctrine is not founded on any mathematical law 
and concedes the point that statistics are unreliable when 
applied to small numbers (“ none less than a thousand”). 

He bases his conclusions on “ a mass of information and expen- 
ence obtained in a variety of ways (unspecified), and upon 
common sense.” An appeal to common sense is always suspect 
and in this connexion I fear that, if carefully analysed, it might 
lead us back to some imaginary law of averages or of probabilities. 
A “ mass of information,” the character of which is not even 
indicated, cannot carry much weight, and the doctrine cannot 
be proved by quoting figures which, if not at variance with it, 
at least beg the question. 

I ask your readers to answer for themselves the following 
questions: Is it in accordance with ‘‘ common sense ” to 
even approximately equal percentages of credit, for exam 
Latin, in one examination taken mainly by schools with a classic 
tradition and in another taken by a different type of school i 
which French is the main language and Latin often receive 
quite inadequate time ; or to ignore the proportion of boys and 
girls, which differs with the examination ; or the fact that one 
body examines many private schools and schools in rural areas 
while another is concerned mainly with schools in large urban 
areas ? i 

On their answer to these questions will also depend ther 
view of the suggestion that the percentage of credits 10 the 
different subjects should be very nearly the same. 


Oxford Local Examinations. W. C. BURNET. 


ple, in 


CO-EDUCATION 


Your correspondent, Ludi Sceleratus Magister, suggests that 
though some boys in a co-educational school may “ emulate 
the superior conscientiousness of the girls,’’ the system may 
sometimes work the other way, and “ girls may become apathetic : 

(Continued on page 750) 
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COMPOSITION FOR UPPER CLASSES 


By ED. J. S. LAY and ELLA BRAY, B.A., Hons. 


Illustrated. 2s. 3d. 


The Schoolmaster.— This is an excellent class book of 256 pages, its qualitv—in every respect—being as striking as 
its price is modest. . . . The book will prove extremely useful as a three-years’ course for older scholars.” 


THE PHRASE READERS 


FOR INFANTS AND JUNIORS 
By ED. J. S. LAY and E. MARY JONES 
With Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by JOHN MACFARLANE. 
Books I and II, Is. 3d. each. Books III and IV, 1s. 6d. each. Book V, Is. gd. 


The Schoolmaster.—‘' The problems of phrasing is solved in a very interesting way, each phrase being indicated very 
clearly by a mark. To the teacher needing help for her scholars in this direction the books should prove invaluable. The 
illustrations are particularly attractive, being specially drawn for children, and the reading matter is interesting and well 


arranged.” 


VIRGIL’S AENEID BOOK II 
Adapted for the use of Beginners, interspersed with 
English Translations by O. G. E. McWILLIAM, 

M.A. 2s. 
we [Elementary Classics. 


ARISTOPHANES 
IN ENGLISH VERSE. VOL. I 
Translated by ARTHUR S. WAY, D.Lit., author 
of Translations of Homer, The Greek Dramatists, 
Virgil, &c. 
Vol. I. Containing The Acharnians—The Knights 
—The Clouds—The Wasps—The Peace—The Birds. 


os. 6d. net. . 
: Works by 


Dr. B. L. ULLMAN and N. E. HENRY 
ELEMENTARY LATIN 
6d 


SECOND LATIN BOOK 


58. 
Teacher’s Manuals to accompany same. Paper. 
43. 6d. cach. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR CHILDREN 
Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A., Editor of 
“ French Poetry for Beginners,” “ French Poetry 
for Advanced Students.” With Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


Times Educational Supplement.—" An attractive collection of 
verse, intended for children begiuning French at eight or ninc.” 


we 
SIEPMANN’S FRENCH SERIES FOR 
RAPID READING 


New Vols. Intermediate and Advanced. 


LE NEZ d’un NOTAIRE 
Par Edmond About. 
With Introduction and Notes. ıs. 6d. 
LE DUC JOB 
Comédie en Quatre Actes et en Prose. 
Par Léon Laya. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 


EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 
By P. R. COLE, A. J. SCHULZ, F. C. THOMPSON, 

. A. JOHNSON, WALLACE CLUBB, G. S. 

BROWNE. Edited by G. S. BROWNE. With 
Illustrations and Maps. 213s. net. 

The Schoolmaster.— This is no dry-as-dust volume, even 
though it is described as a ‘Compnrative Study of the Six 
Australian States,’ and contains maps and statistics. The human 
side of Australian education finds such a prominent place, and 
the actual school work is described in an interesting manner and 
is illustrated by photographs.” 


*,* Send for Macmillan’s Educational Catalogue Post Free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


A HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
By LLEWELYN TIPPING, M.A., Author of 
“ An English Grammar for Beginners,” &c. 38. 6d. 


Education. —** This is a very thorough and complete grammar 
for higher classes, with abundant exercises.” 


ENGLISH CLassics. New Vols. 


THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY 


By THOMAS DEKKER. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by WILFRID J. HALLIDAY, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


TENNYSON 


IDYLLS OF THE KING 
(Text only.) Re-issue, 2s. 6d. 


*.° Complete list post free on application. 
J$ 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. New Vols. 


FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Chapter I. Social Condition of England in the 
Sixteenth Century. 
Edited by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS 
(Nineteenth Century.) Second Series. 
Edited by GEORGE G. LOANE, M.A. is. od. 


SHERIDAN’S SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 


With Introduction and Notes by ROBERT 
HERRING. rs. od. 
*.* Complete list post free on application. 


MACMILLAN’S 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS 
THE NORTHERN CONTINENTS 
THE SOUTHERN CONTINENTS 


With Questions by B. C. WALLIS, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Paper, 1s. each. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 

Adapted from “ A Treatise on Physical Chemistry.” 

By HUGH S. TAYLOR, D.Sc., Professor of Phy- 

sical Chemistry. Princeton University. Illustrated. 
16s. net. 


THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS 


And their Compounds. An Introduction to the 
Study of Inorganic Chemistry from Modern Stand- 
points. By J. A. V. BUTLER. Illustrated. os. 
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OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1928. 


ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare.— JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 


— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DgIGHTON. With an 


Appendix. 2s. {School 
— AS YOU LIKE IT. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School 


—— THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. [School and Junior 
Chaucer.—_THE WORKS. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, 
C.B., M.A. Globe Edition. 4s. 6d. net. [School 
— CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD, C.B., M.A. With Glossary. 3s. [School 
—— THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and 
Notes. By A. W. PoLLarD, C.B., M.A. 2s. [School 
—- THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT’S TALE, 
THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By A. INGRAHAM. 
Pocket Classics. 2s. [School 
— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRIESTES TALE. Edited by 


M. H. LIDDELL. 5s. (School 
—HENRY V. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d. [Junior 


ENGLISH —cont. 
Scott—ROB ROY. Abridged and Edited by E. R. 


MusGROvE. Pocket Classics. 2s. [Junior 
—— ROB ROY. Abridged Edition for Schools. 2s. 
[Junior 


Longer Narrative Poems of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by G. G. Loaner, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Junior 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Caesar.— DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 28. 


[School 

GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and Vo- 
cabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. [School 
Tacitus.— AGRICOLA. Edited by A. J. Cyurcu, M.A., 
and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. 2s. 6d. [School 
Horace.—ODES. Book III. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [School 
—— ODES. Book III. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. 
2s. 6d. [School 
Thueydides.— Book VII. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A. 4s. [School 
—— Books VI and VII. Edited by Rev. P. Frost, 
M.A. 4s. [School 
Aristophanes.— THE FROGS. Edited by T. G. TUCKER, 
Litt.D. 4s. [School 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
GENERAL SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 1928 


ENGLISH. 


Shakespeare.—KING LEAR. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 
2s. 6d. 

HENRY IV. First Part. With Introduction 

and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

THE WINTER’S TALE. With Introduction 

and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

MUCH .ADO ABOUT NOTHING. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With 
an Appendix. 2s. 

Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. By F. T. 

PALGRAVE. Books I-IV, 1s. 6d. net; Books 

I-V, 2s. 

Book I. With Introduction and Notes. By 

J. H. FowLER, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

— Book II. By J. H. Fow er, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

— Book II. By W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. 3s. 

Pope.—THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. Edited by 
E. M. Kinc. Pocket Classics. 2s. 

Boswell.—_JOURNAL OF A TOUR TO THE 
HEBRIDES. With Introduction and Notes. 
By H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 3s. 

Macaulay.—ESSAY ON ADDISON. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By R. F. Wincu, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 

— ESSAY ON ADDISON. Edited by R, F. 
WincH, M.A. 1s. od.; paper, Is. 6d. 

—— ESSAY ON ADDISON. Edited by C. W. 
FRENCH. Pocket Classics. 2s. 

Chaucer.—THE PROLOGUE. By A. W. Potrarp, 
C.B., M.A. 2s. 

— THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S TALE, 
THE NONNES PRIESTES TALE. By M. H. 
LIDDELL. 5s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.G. 2. 


ENGLISH—cont. 

Chaucer.—_THE PROLOGUE, THE KNIGHT'S 
TALE, THE NUN’S-PRIEST’S TALE. By 
A. INGRAHAM. Pocket Classics. 2s. 

— CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. W. 
POLLARD, C.B., M.A. With Glossary. 3s. 

— THE WORKS. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, 
C.B., M.A., and others. 4s. 6d. net. 

Scot.—OLD MORTALITY. With Introduction and 
Notes. 38. 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A. 2s. 

Livy.—Book XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A, and J. E. 

MELHUISH, M.A. 238. 

Books XXI and XXII. 

W. W. Cares, M.A. 5s. 

Virgil—AENID. Book VIII. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. A. CALVERT. M.A. 28. 

Xenophon. ANABASIS. Book VII. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By G. H. NALL, M.A. 2s. 

Plato.—_CRITO AND PHAEDO. Edited by C. H. 
KEENE, M.A. 3s. 

Homer.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
S. H. Butcuer, Litt.D., D.LITT., and ANDREW 
LanG, M.A. School Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Euripides.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 2s. 


Edited by Rev. 


FRENOH. 


Daudet.—_LETTRES DE MON MOULIN. Edited 
by G. H. CLARKE, M.A. 3s. 
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A 


—— KING LEAR. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 2s. 6d. 


(School 
Milton.—POETICAL WORKS. Edited by D. Masson: 
48. 6d. net. [School 


—— COMUS. With Introduction and Notes. By 
W. BeLL, C.I.E., M.A. Parer, 1s. 3d.; boards, 


1s. od. [School 
— COMUS, &c. Edited by S. E. ALLEN. Pocket 
Classics, 2s. [School 


— LYCIDAS, L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 
SONNETS, &c. With Introduction and Notes. 
By W. BELL, C.I.E., M.A. Paper, 2s.; boards, 
2s. 6d. [School 
Carlyle.—ABBOT SAMSON; Selected Chapters from 
Carlyle; Past and Present. Book II. Edited by 
F. A. CaAvENAGH, M.A. Cloth boards, 18s. od. ; 
paper, 1s. 6d. {School 
Kingsley. ALTON LOCKE. 2s. 6d. net. {School 


Soott.—_MARMION, and THE LORD OF THE ISLES. 
| By F. T. PALGRAVE. 1s. 3d. [Junior 


—— MARMION. With Introduction and Notes. By 
MICHAEL MACMILLAN, D. Litt. 3s. 6d. [Junior 
—— MARMION. Edited by G. B. Arron. Pocket 


Classics. 28. [Junior 
—— THE TALISMAN. With Introduction and 
Notes. 38. 6d. [Junior 
—— THE TALISMAN. Abridged Edition for Schools. 
28. [Junior 
—— THE TALISMAN. Edited by F. Jounson. 
2s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 3d. [Junior 
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JULY AND DECEMBER, 1928. 
ENGLISH. ENGLISH—cont. 
Shakespeare.—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Scott.—THE TALISMAN. Edited by F. TREUDLEY. 
Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. With Pocket Classics. 2s. [Junior 
an Appendix. 2s. [Junior and Senior Swift—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Abridged and 


Edited by G. C. EARLE, B.A. 138. 9d.; paper, 
1s. 6d. [Junior 
LATIN AND GREEK. 


Livy.— BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. MELHUISH, 


M.A. 2s. (School 
—— BOOKS XXI and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. 
CAaPEs, M.A. 58. [Schoot 


Ovid.—METAMORPHOSES. Book VIII. By Prof. 
C. H. KEENE, M.A. 2s. Text of this Edition is 
carefully expurgated for School use. {School 


Caesar.—GALLIC WAR. Book IV. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. [Junior 


—— GALLIC WAR. Book V. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By C. CoLBECK, M.A: 2s. [Junior 


Virgil.—AENEID. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 2s. [Junior and School 


Demosthenes.—PHILIPPIC I and OLYNTHIACS, 
I-III. Edited by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 6s. 


[School 
Plato. APOLOGY. Edited by H. Witiiamson, M.A. 
33. [School 


Homer.—THE ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
S. H. ButcHer, Litt.D., D.Litt., and ANDREW 
LanG, M.A. School Edition. 4s. 6d. [Schoot 

Xenophon.—ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nar, M.A. 2s. [Junior 

— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by Prof. W. W. 
GoopwiIwn and Prof. J. W. WHITE. 48. [Junior 


Complete List, including the Higher School Certificate Examination, free on application. 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD EXAMINATION 


of the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Birmingham, 1928. 


SCHOOL CERTIFICATE AND MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 
JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1928. 


ENGLISH. 

A Second Book of Modern Poetry. Selected and Ar- 
ranged by H. A. TREBLE, M.A. ıs. 6d. 

Shakespeare. JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction 
and Notes. K. DEIGHTON. 28. 

— TWELFTH NIGHT. With Introduction and 
Notes. K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 

Tennyzon.—_ GARETH AND LYNETTE. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By G. C. Macaulay, M.A. 2s. 


—— THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By F. J. Rows, M.A. Paper, 6d. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 


Xenophon. ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Narr, M.A. 28. 


GREEK AND LATIN—cont. 
Xenophon.— ANABASIS. Books I-IV. Edited by 
Profs. W. W. GOODWIN and J. W. WHITE. 4s. 


Thucydides. THE RISE OF THE ATHENIAN 
EMPIRE. Book I. Chs. 89-118 and 128-138. 
With Notes, Vocabulary and Exercises. By F. H. 
Cotson, M.A. 2s. 

Homer.—ILIAD. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabu- 

. By W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. 
BAYFIELD, M.A. 28. 

Caesar.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Book IV. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. By C. Bryans, M.A. 2s. 

Livy.— Books II and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. 48. 

Virgil.—AENEID. Book XI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By T. E. Paces, M.A. 2s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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lose their gentleness, and assume a rougher form of speech.” 
I confess to some sympathy with him, since I used to think the 
same myself. It seemed to me, that writers on co-education had a 
tendency to “ mark when they hit but never when they miss.” 
But experience in a co-educational school has caused me to 
change my view. I now think that broadly speaking—I would 
admit cxceptions-—the girl does emulate the better qualities of 
the boy and not the worse, the boy does emulate the better 
qualities of the girl. It is partly due to the prevalence of a good 
school tone, partly to the unconscious tendency of each sex to 
appear at its best in the presence of the other. Whatever the 
reason, I have very little doubt as to the facts. 

Your correspondent raises a similar point when he suggests 
that co-education makes ‘‘ sound boys effeminate and sound 
girls mannish.”” I had not observed either phenomenon. The 
cocktail-drinking, night-club frequenting young woman satirized 
by Punch (and, of course, overdrawn) is objectionable enough ; 
but she does not come from a mixed school. And English 
observers of American co-education have been struck by quite 
another view of the matter; one of them has reported that 
“a girl develops her best feminine qualities in the most 
pronounced and attractive form under co-education conditions.” 

And the effect of girls upon boys is surely not to make them 
effeminate. Girls dislike effeminate boys. (The only time I 
ever encountered an epidemic of effeminacy in a school was not 
in a mixed school at all, but in a boys’ boarding school, where 
one term they would spend all their pocket-moncy upon hair- 
oil.) 

An earnest gentleman visited a mixed school the other day 
in order to investigate this very question of the alleged 
cifeminacy of the boys. Unfortunately as he left the school 
building he did not notice where he was going, and walked 
right into the middle of a football scrimmage, which swept him 
up, carried him along and finally deposited him, hatless, breath- 
less, and very much upset, in the far corner of the playground. 
The boys picked him up and apologized very nicely, though it 
really was not their fault ; but he did not return to the school 
to continue his investigations. 

As to your correspondent’s assertion that women teachers do 
not possess “a man’s drive for dullards,’’ I would suggest that 
some dullards nced driving, others need sympathy, all need 
specially skilful teaching ; and my own experience is that women 
teachers can be found who are perfectly well able to give them 
all the different kinds of stimulus they need. Co-educationists 
are as far from believing that boys should be wholly in the 
charge of women as they are from believing that they should be 
wholly in the charge of men; their view is that the influence 
of both men and women is needed for those who will become 
citizens in a community which contains both men and women. 


I am considerably astonished by your correspondent’s next 
point, that true loyalty is impossible in a mixed school. Why 
does a ‘‘ mixed school comprise two entities ” ? Can there not 
be loyalty in a homc in spite of the presence of both brothers 
and sisters ? Are there not both men and women citizens in a 
country, and does the lamp of patriotism burn low because of 
that ? I cannot speak from experience of the older type of dual 
school, but so far as the modern co-educational secondary school 
is concerned, it is a plain fact that esprit de corps in such a school 
is a very real and living thing. 

And as to the hero-worship with which ‘ the girls at times 
overwhelm masters,” and the “flowers which are placed on 
desks ’’—well, I live in hopes, but so far I have never been 
fortunate enough to get any flowers. (Once I was given an ash- 
tray, but that was in a boys’ school.) Should I ever receive any 
flowers, I shall accept them gracefully as a contribution to the 
movement for brighter class-rooms, and shall urge that so excel- 
lent an example might be followed up systematically by the 
rest of the form. The truth is, that in a mixed school, with its 
friendly and wholesome, but unsentimental atmosphere, there 
is little to encourage the growth of unhealthy sentiment. I can 
only remember onc incident this year in which your correspondent 
might possibly have traced unwholcsome hero-worship. A 
girl took a snapshot of one of my male colleagues and placed 
-it on the top of the piano in the drawing-room at home! But 


as she had also on the top of the piano photographs of two 
mistresses, King George, her uncle, and Betty Nuthall, I cannot 
see that much harm was done—except possibly to the piano. 

One word in conclusion, and this time, a more serious one. 
Your correspondent seems uneasy about the relations of men and 
women in a mixed school. He is afraid of the possibility that 
women may become heads of such schools, and he has heard 
that masters subordinate to women heads of departments are 
not always contented. It is, of course, true that in every school 
there are occasionally crrors in tact on the part of both men and 
women, but I have not noticed more in a mixed school than 
in any other kind. One does read occasionally of women who 
will not serve under men; of men who declare that under no 
circumstances whatcver will they be subordinate to a woman: 
for some peculiar reason they seem to think it is “ degrading.” 
To me this attitude appears elementary, even barbarous; I 
can only suppose such people to be suffering from arrested 
development, to be people who for some reason have not yet 
grown up. But they are not typical of the great mass of teachers 
to-day. At any rate, my own experience is that men and women 
are able, without any difficulty, to co-operate on the staf 
of a mixed school, and to work together loyally and harmoniously, 
to the very great benefit of the boys and girls whose interests 
they serve. 


Addey and Stanhope School. B. A. Howarn. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

If, in future years, it be still my function to write editorial 
paragraphs in this Journal, I must make it part of my programme. 
every August, to soothe the indignation I appear to arouse 
annually by my remarks concerning the A.T.T.I. presidental 
address. For it seems clear that, so far as Mr. Evans is con- 
cerned, my observations seem to be possessed of a malignant 
quality of being interpreted either as the airy nothings of a blood- 
less philosopher intent on defending the indefensible, or as shaits 
aimed at the progress which is so markedly discernible in modem 
technical education. I repudiate both interpretations. 1f either 
were true my contributions would—deservedly—disappear from 
this Journal, since its policy permits neither “ tilts ” at what 
Mr. Evans (not this Journal, be it noted) calls the materialis: 
philosophy of the A.T.T.I. nor a highbrow defence of any other 
kind of philosophy. I make this statement because Mr. Evans 
appeared nowhere in his letter to have observed something which 
neither of his colleagues failed to remember, viz., that this / ournal 
has consistently sympathized with the main tenets of the A.T.T.I. 
philosophy as expounded by Mr. Evans no less than his fellow- 
officers. I need not expand the point: reference to our columas 
of the last two years will produce all the necessary evidence. 

Before I reply to the other important points raised by Mr. 
Evans, may I refer to what seems to have been the cause of oe 
general remarks and those of Messrs. Hall and Wickham Murray : 
My request for a statement of the exact cultural direction of 
technical education appears, to say the least of it, to have yori 
in the nature of an irritant. Mr. Hall says that he could 10t 
have obliged me unless his address had been devoted entre!’ 
to that end. Mr. Evans, in spite of his undoubted controves 
gifts, is not too certain about the matter and asks me for my ae 
conceptions of this thing called culture. Mr. Wickham Murra) 
presents me with a similar challenge, and indeed tells me a 
that it cannot be done. But if the lack ‘of unity demonstrate. 
in the three letters be examined, it should be apparent a 
there was, and is, need for me to press for something more are 
mere assertion. He states that spiritual values cannot be es i 
explaincd : Mr. Evans answers me by asking me t° give tel 
reply : Mr. Hall scems to think an answer can be given oe 
time and space! Need I comment further? My remarks all 
designed to draw from the A.T.T.I. store the wisdom Mee 
sadly need, but the A.T.T.I. seems as uncertain and divide 
is any one else. 

I was glad to hear from Mr. Hall that his refer © y 
necessity of the highly capable teacher and organi zer py the 
inadvertent. His statement concerning the part play 
departmental heads further elucidates matters which "° 

(Continued on page 732) 
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The E.S.A. Stationery and Furniture Factories 


are planned and equipped with the latest machinery, and afford 
exceptional facilities for the manufacture and very prompt delivery 
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of materials of the highest grade. 


Stationery . 


Furniture . 


Books... 


Requisites . 
Outfitting . 


Catalogues 


Very 6 stocks of Exercise Books, Science Books, 
Nature Note Books, Examination Paper, Foolscap, 
Note Books, Loose-Leaf Files and Devices, Registers, 
Mark Books, are available for urgent requirements. 


The E.S.A. Furniture Factory and Drying Sheds 
occupy more than four acres of ground. Large Stocks 
of — School Furniture are kept available for 


immediate requirements—i.e. Desks, T ables, Cupboards, 
Forms, E Baek Blackboards, Chairs, Stools, &c 


School Books of all Publishers are in stock, available 
for immediate despatch. The London Premises are 
situated in the centre of the Publishing Trade, conse- 
quently urgent orders for Books not in stock are 
collected by Motor Service and despatched same day. 
Best discounts given. 

All miscellaneous Requisites—Pens, Pencils, Chalk, 
Rubber, Ink, Globes, Mathematical Instruments, 
cra agi and Kindergarten Material—supplied from 

tock. 


Winter Uniforms and Sports Clothing—Velour Hats, 
Felt Hats, Serge Tunics, Blouses, and Winter Coats. 


Football Jerseys, Shorts, Sweaters, Socks, &c.,supplied. 


in any School colour—quickly. 


A most comprehensive series of separate Catalogues 
is issued—Stationery, Text-books, Library Books, 
Furniture, Outfitting, Handwork, Kindergarten, 
Chemicals, and Chemical Apparatus—any of which 


will be forwarded Free to Principals. 


Ihe Educational Supply Association, Ltd., 


ESAVIAN HOUSE, 


171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1 
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quite clear in his address. I still feel, however, that not all 
teachers, particularly part-time teachers, have either the experi- 
ence or skill of Mr. Hall, and that they therefore present a diffi- 
culty to which earnest attention must be given if the general 
examination problem is to be solved as both Mr. Hall and I 
would have it solved. I cannot, of course, press my point further 
in view of Mr. Hall’s assurance that alternatives to the present 
method will be duly put forward by the A.T.T.I. in its evidence 
before the Examinations Committee now sitting. In the mean- 
time we both seem to have had a mutual aim: we desired to call 
attention to a serious barrier in the way of progress. Let us hope 
we have succeeded. 

There remain one or two important points raised by Mr. Evans. 
I remember that, last year, Mr. Evans invoked Darwin and 
Bergson: this year—by implication—it is Einstein. But my 
point remains. Last year I said Mr. Evans exaggerated when he 
deplored what he regarded as slow recognition of technical educa- 
tion. This year I pointed out that Mr. Hall’s summary of events 
proved what I said. And I do not think it can be denied. I was 
not describing two things: I was referring to an obvious move- 
ment and no mathematical manoeuvring can make it look like 
two distinct and separate things. 

I can but express surprise that Mr. Evans should see anything 
antagonistic between my statement that technical education was 
never an illegitimate in the educational family, and what he 


regards as my call for a genealogy to prove its descent upon the 
cultural side. His usual skill as a controversialist was, I fear, 
marred by his well-known vigour. Surely a genealogical state- 
ment would prove not only pure descent; it would also show 
technical education as the founder of the whole family. 

Mr. Evans's remarks concerning Sir Ronald Ross's discovery of 
malaria, spiritual values and machine guns, present-day plati- 
tudes concerning words like discipline and character, have ro 
sting so far as I am concerned. [agree with them wholeheartedly 
and I wrote nothing to challenge them. I can therefore agree 
with Mr. Evans's own suggestion that he is erecting figures of his 
imagination and demolishing them to his own satisfaction. 

On one final point must I partially disagree with him; even 
at the risk of being charged with inconsistency. We have to 
progress ‘‘ towards the realization of education as an instrument 
for the group and not as a means of obtaining personal salvation 
and cultured refinement of the individual.” I know that unless 
education be a group instrument, civilization is impossible. But 


a group is made up of individuals. And while Mr. Evans seems, 


to see himself slipping like the dewdrop into the shining sea of the 
group, Ido not. I have an idea there are values which may be 
the ultimate goal of the group, but I retain sufficient individuality 
to hold them, in the sccret places of my heart, as mine—peculiarly 
and wholly mine. 

THE WRITER OF THE PARAGRAPHS. 


Topics and Events 


| LECTURES FOR TEACHERS.—Teachers in London have the 
advantage of working under an enlightened authority which 
makes good provision for their continued efficiency. New 
methods, topics of current interest, and refresher courses all find 
places in the series of lectures and classes recently announced 
in the Handbook for 1927-28. Sir Henry Gauvain is giving one 
lecture on sunlight and health; Prof. Winifred Cullis, ten lec- 
tures on dietaries ; Mr. H. V. Routh, ten on English poets of the 
present day; Miss E. Clark, two courses on story telling; Sir 
John Russell, six lectures on the relation between geography and 
agriculture ; Mr. W. H. Barker, six on types of natural regions ; 
Prof. T. P. Nunn, six on modern thought and education ; Prof. 
Cyril Burt, two courses on educational psychology; Prof. 
C. R. Darling, eight lectures on physics in everyday life; Dr. 
J. W. T. Walsh, six on light and its measurement; Mr. L. V. H. 
Gingell, six on nature study in the London area. These are a 
selection from the ninety-five courses announced in the Hand- 
book. In addition, special facilitics are offered at the Imperial 
Institute and the Science Museum, and for attendance at 
University Extension lectures, university courses, and meetings 
of scientific societies. It is stated that last year the entries 
exceeded 15,500; since the fees charged average less than Is.a 
lecture for all persons engaged in teaching in London, Kent, or 
Middlesex (others are admitted at fees 50 per cent higher), it is 
clear that teachers in and around the metropolis have little 
excuse for not keeping well abreast of modern methods and 


movements. 
s s b 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE IN PARIs.—Rapid progress is being 
made in the reconstruction of the well-known building The Guilde, 
at 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, which this year has become the tutorial 

art of the British Institute in Paris. The educational side of 

‘he Guilde will continue to be carried on as before by Made- 
moiselle Clanet and Miss Burt, who will be respectively directors 
of the French and English studies, working in co-operation with 
the British and French universities. Already ten British uni- 
versities have offered subscriptions. The work to be undertaken 
will be chiefly practical, supplementing the tuition given at the 
Sorbonne. The term will open on October 12 and already 
lectures and classes in French for foreign students have been 
arranged, and lectures and classes in English for French 
nniversity students. There is also an advanced course for 
students for the Sorbonne diploma. 

+ e 


REFORM OF LATIN TEACHING.—The Association for the 
Reform of Latin Teaching held its cleventh Summer School at 
Bexhill-on-Sea at the beginning of August. Members had nine 
full working days. Each day began with a direct method demon- 
stration class taken by Dr. Rouse; later periods were devoted 
to oral work and to reading Latin (and Greek) authors. There 
were lectures on “ The Saxon Shore,” “ Pax Romana,” &c., and 


discussions on the place of Roman history in Latin teaching, 
and on the use of direct method. On the lighter side there were 
Latin songs, charades, and topical plays, as well as a Latin 
debate and a Roman election. Some of those who were attending 
for the first time found that Latin was a far more lively and amus- 
ing language than they had supposed, and were agreeably sur- 
prised at the progress which could be made even in nine days 
both by the children in the demonstration class and by the 
grown-up members of the School. Membership of the Associa- 
tion is open to all who are interested in the teaching of Latin, 
and the Honorary Secretary, Miss M. F. Moor, 45 High Street, 
Old Headington, Oxford, is always glad to answer inquiries. 
* * * 


KinGc Epwarp’s HospITAL FUND FoR LONDON.—The lectures 
on the work of the London voluntary hospitals, given under the 
auspices of King Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, will be 
resumed this month. These lectures, most of which are illustrated 
by lantern slides, are designed to present a graphic picture of 
the work being carried on in an up-to-date hospital to-day, 
including the use of X-Rays for diagnosis and treatment, artif- 
cial sunlight, electrical treatment, and other modern develop- 
ments. The Organizing Committee has also at its disposal a 
short “‘ non-flam ”' film, entitled ‘‘ A Hundred Years of Progress,” 
which demonstrates the remarkable advance which has taken 
place in medicine and surgery during the last century. Heads 
of schools, training colleges, and other educational institutions 
in London and the surrounding districts requiring lectures, ar 
asked to apply for particulars to the Secretary, Educational 
Lectures Organizing Committee, King Edward's Hospital Fund 
for London, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 4. The interest aroused by these 
lectures in previous years has led to requests from schools for 
parties to be allowed to visit the principal hospitals and see the 
work in progress, and this can also be arranged if adequate 
notice is given. It should be emphasized that the lectures are 
of an educational character, and that no expense is incurred. 

s s a 


CAMBRIDGE HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATE.—The class-list of 
this examination published by the Syndicate for Local Examina- 
tions shows the number of candidates entered at English Centres 
to be 666, and of these 224 boys and 167 girls obtained certif- 
cates. The schools presenting the largest number of successful 
candidates were King Edward’s High School for Girls, Birming- 
ham (25), Crypt Grammar School, Gloucester (17), King Edward 
VI Grammar School, Stourbridge (14), Cambridge and County 
High School for Boys (13), Portsmouth Grammar School (13), 
Johnston School, Durham (10), Ipswich High School for Girls (10). 
Exhibitions at St. John’s College have been awarded to E. H. F. 
Baldwin, of Crypt Grammar School, Gloucester, and K. W. Murray. 
of King Edward VI School, Norwich, and candidates have been 
nominated by the Syndicate to the Board of Education for the 
award of State Scholarships on the result of the examination. 
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HORACE MARSHALL & SON isringcon sirot E.o. 


ENGLISH HISTORY IN ENGLISH POETRY. 
Sir CHARLES H. FIRTH, M.A., LL.D. 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. Six 
Parts. From 3s. 6d. ea. 


y : A FIRST SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH 
TEN FLORENTINE PAINTERS. z2s. HISTORY. 1s. 4d. 


Thir- GENERAL HISTORY—Ancient, Medieval, 
Modern. 3s. and 3s. 6d. 


A CHILD’S STORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
2s. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORIES. Illustrated. 
3s. 6d. ea. 


EUROPEAN BIOGRAPHY. Renaissance and 
Reformation. Two parts. 2s. ea. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. GEORGE 
GuEST, B.A. Two parts. 2s. ea. 


THE CARMELITE SHAKESPEARE. 
teen Plays ready. Is. to Is. 6d. ea. 


A SCHOOL MANUAL OF SHAKESPEARE. 
C. L. THoMson. Is. 3d. 


PROSE TEXTS, for Senior Forms and 
Junior Forms. Is. and 2s. ea. 


CARMELITE CLASSICS. Standard English PRÉCIS WRITING FOR SCHOOLS. 2s. 
Texts. Twenty-four Parts. From 4d. ea. 

A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. LITERARY READING BOOKS. From rs. 6d. 
C. L. THomson. Illus. Six Parts. 3s. to 4s. ea. ea. 


BOTANY RAMBLES. Three Parts. Is. 3d. ea. 


THE ROMANCE READERS. is. gd. ea. 


LITTLE FRENCH PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
Three vols. 2s. and Is. ea. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. £C. L. 
THomSON. Illus. Seven Parts. 2s.6d.and 3s.6d.ea. 


EVERYTHING FOR STUDENTS AND BOOKLOVERS 


LAMLEY & CO. 


Booksellers and Publishers, 


1,3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, LONDON, S.W.7 
ESTABLISHED 1875 


NEWTON’S NEW MODEL 
OPTICAL LANTERN 


“THE MINERVA” 


Telephone : 1276 KENSINGTON 


New, Foreign, Second-hand, and 
Export Booksellers. All the Text-books, School Sta- 
We have special facilities for | tionery, Artists’ Materials, and 
obtaining Books out of print. Mathematical Instruments supplied 


We issue a Monthly List of for the use of Students at the 
New Books. various Colleges. 


Second-hand Lists frequently. 
OVER 50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SUPPLYING 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS AND STUDENTS’ REQUIREMENTS. 


Printers, Bookbinders and Stationers 


Manufactured at our London Works 


This instrument is constructed largely of aluminium, and is 
exceedingly light and rigid. dich tee Arora ease of manipulation are 
its outstanding features. The bellows front allows lenses of any focus 
from 6 in. to 12 in. to be used. Being fitted with high candle power 
Projection Type Electric Lamp, suitable for connecting to any 

ighting point, the apparatus may be brought into use at very short 


notice. 
PRICES 


The “ Minerva” tical Lantern, complete with £ s. d. 
500 watt Projection Type Electric Lamp for 100 volt aka 


UNIVERSITE DE POITIERS 


INSTITUT D'ÉTUDES FRANÇAISES DE TOURAINE 
POUR LES ETRANGERS 


PERMANENT COURSES 


(October 2nd to July Ist) 
VACATION COURSES 


current ee at as * ee 
(Easter and Summer Holidays) : Extra for Resistance, for use on any voltage up to 
French Literature, History, Geography, Art, and Philoso- POW «fas ke ke Or aa ED 
phy; Higher, spared Tre and Pa Apacer py ig ena ae ae eae amr 
Composition, Translation, Conversation Classes, Phonetics. Opticians istab. 
wae NEWTON & CO. «2% 


Special attention given to Ear-Training. 


Specialists in Optical Projection Apparatus for Visual Instruction, 
72 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Apply for information to M. LE DIRECTEUR de l'Institut 
de Touraine, 1 rue de la Grandiére, Tours (Indre et Loire). 
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Prize Competitions 


The Prize for the September Competition is awarded to 
“ Hippeus,’’ proxime accessit, ‘‘ Marsyas.” 
The winner in the August Competition, ‘‘ Mondham,”’ 


has not yet applied for his prize. 
We classify the twenty-seven versions received as 


follows : 


Class a Marsyas, Elfrida, H. S. W., Dane, J. B., 
Je Er M; Holly, Beetle, 
 Chardonne, be E GALi Agricola, Embusqué. 


| aE ‘Lascella, 


Prés de beauté touchante 
Mon coeur en vain patit. 

Le bon Dieu me dit: Chante, 
Chante, pauvre petit ! 


TRANSLATED BY ‘“‘ HIPPEUS ” 


THE BARD 


Thrown on this earthly ball 
In puny wretchedness, 
Where all the strong and tall 


Class Ii. 


Do you know the best way 
to prove to your pupils— 


Can be built up into a number of model; to illustrate in a simple 

manner the fundamental forces at work within the Universe. 

Experiments can be made with the Governor, the Gyroscope, and 
Pendulum, the Flettner Rotary Cylinder, &e., &e. 


Supplied in wooden box, size 83 x 73 x 2} inches, with Illustrated 
book. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 


32 FLEET STREET. LONDON E.C.4 


Handbook obtainable also separately, 2s. net. 


DE Invaluable for Science and Geography Lessons 
Full particulars will be sent on receipt of a postcard. 


Anna Knowles Merritt, Bodley, 


White Heather, L. G., Cassandra, Aspirant, 
Petit-Pierre, M. E. G., Welsbach, Eleanor. 


Three stanzas of a Chanson de Béranger : 


Ma VOCATION 


Jeté sur cette boule, 

Laid, chétif et souffrant : 
Etouffé dans la foule, 

Faute d’être assez grand ; 
Une plainte touchante 

De ma bouche sortit. 

Le bon Dieu me dit: Chante, 
Chante, pauvre petit ! 


Le char de l’opulence - 
M’éclabousse en passant : 
J’éprouve |’insolence 

Du riche et du puissant ; 

De leur morgue tranchante 
Rien ne nous garantit. 

Le bon Dieu me dit: Chante, 
Chante, pauvre petit ! 


L’amour, dans ma détresse, 
Daigna me consoler ; 

Mais, avec la jeunesse, 

Je le vois s’envoler. 


Stifle me in the press ; 
Forth from my lips took wing 
A plaint of tearful tone— 
The voice of God said: Sing ; 
Sing, my poor little one ! 


The coach-wheels of the great 
Spatter me as they ride ; 

And those of high estate 
O’erwhelm me with their pride ; 

And bitter is its sting, 
And refuge is there none— 

The voice of God says: Sing ; 
Sing, My poor little one ! 


Love looked upon my sorrow 
And deigned awhile to stay ; 
But lo, upon the morrow 
With youth he’s fled away. 
Beauty is hovering 
So near . . . and I alone— 
The voice of God says: Sing ; 
Sing, My poor little one ! 


(Continued on page 756) 


Ù Mr. George Sherrin has done a service 
to schools.” 
—Times Educational Supplement 


Why the Moon does not gravitate to Earth, why the Gyro- ? 
scopic Compass keeps direction, or why the Flettner Rotor 
Ship with its revolving cylinders does not require sails. & 


Philips’ Model to illustrate 


POPULAR EXPERIMENTS IN DYNAMICS 


Designed by GEORGE C. SHERRIN 


Hand 


Price 2O/- Net 


SSCHSHSHSHSSSHSSSSSHSSHSSHSSHSSSHSSHSHESSHESHHESEES GCHHSSCSSSSOHSSSSESESCSOSSESSESSESECESesessesE eooce 


AN EXAMPLE: Arranged to demonstrate movements of Earth and Moon 


We could have wished that ‘“‘ Hippeus ” had managed 
to compress his version into the exact metre of the original, 
but that is the only regret we had when reading his verses. 
He takes the Prize for having produced a real poem which 
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UNIVERSITE DE PARIS 


GUILD OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTE, 


6 Rue de la Sorbonne, PARIS, Ve. 
(Formerly the International Guild.) 


Fully qualified staff. Professeurs agrégés 
de l’Université de Paris. 


Supported by British Universities and Board 
of Education. 


Offers to students, especially those intending to be 
teachers, a sound training in the French language. 


Lectures in French History, Literature. Explication de 
textes. Phonetics, Translation, Grammar, Composition. 


Carefully graded classes for practical work. 


Preparation for Entrance Examinations to British 
Universities. 


Library, Club Room, Study Rooms. 


The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DIRECTOR—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES—-ERNEST READ, F.R.A.M. 


THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


is accepted by the Teachers Registration Council as satisfying 
the conditions of Registration in respect of Training in Teaching. 
The School Year begins about October 1. 

Classes in Single Subjects (Rhythmic Movement, Plastic, 
Solfége, and Improvisation) begin October 3. 

Classes in Single Subjects are also held in many provincial 
centres. 


Vacation Classes will be held in London during the Christmas 
holidays. 


For details apply THE DatcrozE SCHOOL, 23 Store Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


in every branch of Natural History. 


Catalogue EE, 100 pp., post free, comprising Botany in all 
departments, Zoology, Birds, Insects, Pond Life, Marine Life, 
‘Caskey, Astronomy, &c. 


Slides made to order from Customers’ originals. Best work, 
prompt delivery, reasonable charges. 


LANTERNS, EPIDIASCOPES, and ALL ACCESSORIES. 
Catalogue FE, post free. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. 
309 OXFORD ROAD (Prestet), MANCHESTER 
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Postal Tuition for 
London University 
Examinations 
ste. 


The following successes were gained by Wolsey 
Hall Students at the recent B.A. Hons. Exam. 
of London University (External) in June, 1927: 


B.A. HONS. 
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yi 
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vit 


Fic 


ce ice a 


A Wolsey Hali Student obtained one of the 
ONLY TWO FIRST-CLASS HONOURS 
in Philosophy. 


FREE GUIDE 


to London University Examinations, with 
Specimen Lesson (please mention Exam.), may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY, DEPT. E13, 


GAolsey Hall, Oxford 


as 
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š 
A In English three of the five FIRST-CLASS 
HONOURS were gained by Students of 
Wolsey Hall. n 


For many years Wolsey Hall has postally prepared Can- 
didates for the well-known Women Teachers’ Diploma f 
of L.L.A., St. Andrews. At the last twelve Exams., 
1916-27, 314 Wolsey Hall Students sat—281 Passed. 


X 
| 
PROSPECTUS 
and Specimen Lesson (mention L.L.A.) 9 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY, y 
Dept. E33, 


Golsey Hall, Oxford 
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yet expresses all Beranger’s sentiments and preserves his 
simplicity. 

We admire the skill with which “ Marsyas ” kept so 
wonderfully close to the original and, had this perfection 
been maintained in the refrain, his would have been the 
Prize. We quote one of his clever verses : 


The chariots, as they pass, 
Splash me with muddy shower ; 
*Tis mine to feel, alas ! 
How rude are wealth and power ; 
From their keen scorn what strong 
And sure defence have we ? 
The good God saith: Let song 
Be thine, to comfort thee ! 

“ Elfrida’s ” charming verses should have taken a higher 
place, but the point was rather lost by the premature use 
of the word melody in the first verse, implying thac the 
poor sufferer was already singing before the call came: 

In pain and ugliness 
A weakling has been hurled, 
Half smothered by the press, 
Into a teeming world. 
A plaintive melody 
From trembling lips I bring— 
For God has said to me: 
“ Sing, little poor one, sing ! ” 
“ J. E. M.” did the same thing : 
Lean, ugly, suff’ring, bow’d 
’Neath pain here on this stone, 
Half smothered in the crowd 
Because not taller grown, 
From trembling lips I start, 
A plaintive lay to bring. 
God whispers to my heart: 
“ Sing, my poor child, just sing! ” 
But why is cetie boule, this stone ? 


“H. S. W.” chose a short, jerky metre which fails to 
convey the lyrical smoothness of the chanson. The first 
verse also implies that the sufferer is still complaining and 
has not found the suggested comfort in song : 

Cast on this globe, 

Plain, sickly, and slight ; 
Crushed in the crowd— 

So dwarfish in height ; 
Pathetic complaints 

To my lips ever spring ; 
God’s message to me 

Is—‘ Sing, poor child, sing ! ” 

“ J. B.” has some fine lines, but he cast his version in 
couplet form. In this he is followed, though not so success- 
fully, by “ Lascella.’”” We quote “ J.B.’s”’ poetic last 
verse : 

Once in my agony 
Love deigned to comfort me ; 
But with Youth’s wingéd day 
I see Love fly away. 
To still my heart’s fierce pain 
Beauty’s caress is vain, 
God says—"' He’s good and mild— 
“ Sing, sing, unhappy child ! ” 
Beauty's caress ts vain is not quite the meaning. 


“ Dane ” is another competitor who mars his pleasant 
version with an inaccurate rendering of this verse : 


Once love contentment bred 
To ease my misery. 
Now that my youth has fled 
Love spreads his wings to fly. 
Fair is the world,—fordone 
My heart with suffering, 
“ Yet sing, poor little one,” 
God whispers to me, “ Sing ! ”’ 
What a pity “ E. J. F.” did not scan the second line of 
his version : 
Into the great world tossed, 
Ugly, wretched, distressed ; 
My dwarféd figure lost 
In surging crowds, oppressed, 
(Continued on page 758) 
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University 
Correspondence College 


Founded 1887. 


Principal: 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.Sc., 
F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


LONDON 


[Oct. 1927. 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


At the Intermediate Arts and Science Examinations, 


July, 1927, 


126 - 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 
PASSED 


At the B.A. Examination, June, 1927, 


119 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 


were successful, 


GAINING 88 PLACES IN HONOURS 


At the B.8c. Summer Examinations, 1927, 


T9 


Univ. Corr. Coll. Students 


were successful, 


GAINING 25 PLACES IN HONOURS 


FREE GUIDES 


MATRICULATION, 
INTERMEDIATE ARTS, 
BACHELOR OF ARTS, 

INTERMEDIATE SCAENCE, 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 


Any one of these Guides or a Special Prospectus for 
Economics, Engineering, or Self-Education Courses may 


be had Post Free from THE SECRETARY, 
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University Correspondence College, 


14 BURLINGTON House, CAMBRIDGE. 


Oct. 1927. | 
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conspicuous questions, constitutional 


reign, from 1066-1688. 


course ‘‘charted’”’ in advance, 


GEO. ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., 
Museum STREET, Lonpon, W.C.1 


n. _ FRESH AND CLEAN 
Send for List 


ra 


ROSE SHAW, HATFIELD, BATH 


English History 
in Forms of Essays 
| By D. C. COUSINS, M.A. JUST OUT. 


The book contains a series of digests of answers to 


selected in reference to each period, 
The work is primarily 
intended for students who prefer to have their 
before committing 
themselves to a more ponderous treatise. 


SCHOOL PLAYS 


- COSTUMES FOR HIRE IN 
CORRECT DESIGNS AND 
BEAUTIFUL COLOURS 


128. 6d. 


and political, 


century, and R.V. text. 


JUST READY. 
THE OXFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE'S 


SYLLABUS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
FOR COUNCIL SCHOOLS 


is. 6d. net. 


“I hope it will soon be in every school library in the Kingdom.” 
— Manchester Guardian. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT : 


Studies in Teaching and Syllabus 


By CHARLES KNAPP, D.D. 


Vol. I. Genesis to Ruth. los. net. 


‘* The merits of the series are well known.’’—The Journal of Education. 
COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS 
(in Murby's New Smaller Scripture Manuals) 
Up to and including the School Certificate. 


IN BOTH AUTHORIZED AND REVISED VERSION EDITIONS 


Send for List. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO.,1 Fleet Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, Bs. per annum. 


Entrance fee, 48. 


Members receive free of charge Le Maftre Phonétique, the official organ 


of the Association (Editor: P. 
France; Assistant Editor: D. Jongs, University College, London, W.C. 1). 


New Members receive in retum for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 


Passy 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seinc,,. 


I.P.A., What is Phonetics? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique appliquée 


à l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 


and prices and back numbers of Le Maftre Phonétique (from 1889) on application. 


THE FUTURE SCIENCE OF THE SCHOOLS 
By Professor HENRY E. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S. 


“It ts wrong always, everywhere and for any one to believe anv- 
thing on insuficient evidence.” —W. 


K. CLIFFORD, Ethics of Belief. 


See the July (1925) number of ‘‘ The Journal of Education and School. 


World.” 


Post free for 10d. from the Publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS for November, 
1927, the 700th monthly number, must 
reach the Office by October 20th. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Second-hand or New 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, Ltd., 
University Booksellers, 
CAMBRIDGE 


CAMES, GYMNASTICS, SWIMMING, 
DANCING, CIRL-CUIDE WORK 


Mistresses fully qualified to take above subjects 


will be apn ay shortly.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
Liverpool Phy 1 Training College. 
RT and Handicrafts Mistress 


desires post. Hclp with some Lower Form 
work if required. Good qualifications, testimonials, 
and experience. — Address, HANDICRAFTS, Farfield 


House, Alveley, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 
MSS. promptly 


TY PING and accurately typed, 


1s. 1,000 words with carbon. Testimonials 
neatly typed.—Evstace L. Banxs, Room 452, 
329 High Holborn, W.C.1. 
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POSTS ABROAD 


ney TEACHERS are earnestly advised to 


consult the Continental Secretary of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society, Townsend House, 
Greycoat Place, London, 8.W.1, before 
accepting any post abroad. Apply by letter, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. A 
small charge is made for verification. 


SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


HE above Association is in a 


position to offer to well-qualified ladies and 

gentlemen first-rate Scholastic Appointments in all 

rts of the country. Candidates should write with 

Il particulars as to age, qualifications, experience, 

&c., &c., to GENERAL MANAGER, 12 Stratford Place, 
Oxford Street, W.1. No charge for registration. 


PROFESSORSHIP 


OUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S 


FUND FOR INDIA. 

WOMAN PROFESSOR Of PHYSIOLOGY required for 
the Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi. High 
qualifications and University teaching experience in 
subject essential. Emoluments Rs. 500 a month or 
over according to qualificitions, on a rising scale of 
salary. Furnished quarters; provident fund. 
Passage and outfit allowance. Application on pre- 
scribed form (sent on written request), with copies 
of three recent testimonials, should reach the 
HONORARY SECRETARY, U.K. Branch Dufferin Fund, 
c'o Major-General J. B. SmMitH, India Office, 
Whitchall, S.W. 1, not later than October 8, 1927. 
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POSTS VACANT—continued 


HEADSHIP 
WARWICK, KING'S SCHOOL. 


The Governors invite applications for the post of 
Headmaster which wijl become vacant at the end of 
the Kuster Term. 1928. 

Salary £800 per annum, rising by £25 per annum to 
£900 per annum. 

The Headmaster will have the use at a rent of £70 
per annum (inclusive of rates) of a residence attached. 
to the School and also furnished premises capable 
of accommodating 100 Boarders. Certain expenses 
in respect of the boarding house are paid by the 
Governors. 

There are now 296 boys in the School, of whom &4 
are Boarders (69 Boarders in the Headmaster’s house). 

Applications with 26 sets of Testimonials of recent 
date (each set comprising not more than 4 Testi- 
monials) must be sent to the undersigned not later 
than October 20, 1927. 

Three references should also be given. 

Forms of application can be obtained from the 
undersigned, who will supply any further particuiars 
required. 

Canvassing in any form will be treated as a dis- 
qualification. 

H. M. BLENKINSop, Clerk to the Governors. 
1 New Street, WARWICK. 


ASSISTANT MASTER 


RINIDAD.—An Assistant Master- 


to teach French and Spanish is required for 
the Queen’s Royal College, Trinidad. Candidates 
should be between 25 and 35 years old, Graduates 
in Modern Languages with conversational knowledge 
of French and Spanish and able to take active part 
in school games. Salary £400 to £500 per annum. 
Free passage provided. Further information and 
forms of application are obtainable from C. A. (J.)- 
the SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, 
London, S.W.1. Scottish candidates should apply 
to (J.), the SECRETARY, Scottish Education Depart-. 
ment, Whitehall, London, S.W.1. The list of 
applications will close on October 17th. 
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We liked his last verse : 
Love deigned to solace me 
In my profound distress ; 
Alas, I saw her flee 
With youth and comeliness ; 
Near beauty though I be, 
My heart is suffering. 
God whispered unto me: 
“ Little one, sing ! ” 
Remembering that Béranger’s name was Pierre Jean, the 
learned ‘‘ Beetle ” makes the song autobiographical, thus : 
Cast upon this Earth 
Neither fair nor strong, 
Ailing from my birth, 
Stifled in the throng ; 
Words of woe and dread 
To my lips would spring ; 
But a Voice within me said : 
“ Sing, poor Peter, sing! ” 

‘‘ Chardonne ” spoiled his version by rhymes that would 
necessitate continual false quantities. 

We thank our readers for a large and pleasing post, and 
regret that our replies must be brief. “ J. B.” expressed a 
humorous disappointment at not gaining last month’s 
prize, and suggests that we confused him with another 
competitor. We have no space to go over all the blemishes, 
but “ J. B.” will no doubt remember translating la dure 
necessite de servir pour ne pas disparaître as the cruelty of 
the doom ; servitude to escape annihilation ; and la crise de 
l Occident as the menace to the West. 

In reply to several readers, the Translators’ Decalogue 
may be found in our issue of March 1, 1926. ‘‘ Agricola ” 
and R. C. Knight add their votes for classical competitions. 
That brings the number to seventeen. 

We should blush to say what ‘‘ Superannuated ” wrote 
us, but we were so uplifted that we felt like wearing his 
letter as a decoration. 
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“H. S. W.” sent an interesting contribution to the vexed 
question of nom de guerre and nom de plume. We hold up 
the answer till next issue because our space is so limited. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following thoughtful passage from the 
Historia de España published this year by Rafael Altamira : 

Mientras los hombres, individual o socialmente, se sienten 
fuertes y tienen fe en si mismos, no se preguntan cómo son ni 
qué pueden hacer. Hacen, y eso les basta. Las horas de 
inquietud vienen con la decadencia, con el abandono en la 
confianza del propio esfuerzo. Cuando, ya decadentes, con- 
servabamos la fe en nosotros mismos, eran los extranjeros 
quienes nos hacían el análisis y nos acusaban las faltas. Luego, 
nos dedicamos a analizarnos y acusarnos nosotros mismos ; y 
también del extranjero llegaron las voces de consuelo y de ánimo. 
Por fin, ha sobrevenido la reacción, contra cuyos excesos, 
naturalmente, hay que vivir prevenidos, sobre todo en lo que 
puede afectar a la conducta presente. No se han borrado, sin 
embargo, en absoluto nuestro excepticismo respecto de todo lo 
pasado y nuestra propia espontánea hispanofobia que no es, a 
veces (justo es reconocerlo), sino el grito que levanta en las almas 
patriotas, deseosas del mayor bien y la mayor perfección posible, 
la comprobación de faltas, vacíos, inercias y errores os y 
presentes, y también el desaliento inicial del pecador que teme 
carecer de fuerzas para corregirse. 


Initials, or a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on this page, must reach the office by the first post 
on October 15, 1927, addressed ‘‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broad- 
way, London, E.C. 4. 


TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 
One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 


Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 
OCT. 1, 1927. VoL. 59. No. 699. 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &c. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every 
description. 


Use FLORIGENE 


(Regd. 
“‘Florigene ’’ is easily applied and saves time, labour, and money. 
The sanitary, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained by 
sweeping-powders or any other method. 
The “DUST-ALLAYER’”’ Co., 4 Vernon PI., Bloomsbury 8q., London, W.C.1. 


Contractors to the Admiralty, H.M. Office of Works, Colonial Governments, &c. 
Established over 25 \ cars. 


(Florigene 
means 
Floor-H ygiene) 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK . net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. en LO 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK š S 
” /- 


THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 1,000,000 vols. 
in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 
largest stock of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. par, arden 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PUR ED 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


GASPEY-OTTO-SAUER METHOD 
for the 
STUDY of FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


New Revised Editions of the following volumes 
are now ready : 


FRENCH Conversation Grammar. By OTTO- 
ONIONS. 18th edition 5s. net 


FRENCH Dialogues. By OTTO. 2nd edition 
3s. net 
By OTTO. 
3s. net 


By Otto. 6th edition. 
3s. net 

The Compound Verbs of the GERMAN 
language. By BAUER. 5s. net 


ITALIAN Conversation Grammar. By SAUER- 
DE ARTEAGA. 12th edition 5s. net 


Obtainable through all Booksellers, from whom complete 
lists can be obtained. 


The Publisher will be pleased to supply complimentary 
copies to instructors desirous of becoming acquainted 
with one or other of these books. 


Elementary GERMAN Grammar. 
11th edition 


GERMAN Dialogues. 


Julius Groos, Publisher, Heidelberg 
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oo 
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Supplement to 


OCTOBER 1, 1927. 


“IT IS CLEAR 


that a capable agent who has pursued his calling for 
years will have gathered, by visits, by personal interviews, 
and by correspondence, a globe of precepts, and that his 
profession of recommending schools is no idle pretence.” 

The Journal of Education, June, 1916. 


This is the definition, by a competent judge, of what should constitute a 
USEFUL SCHOLASTIC AGENT. 


It may be presumed that no one would knowingly make trial of the services of any other 
kind, but it is still true that a proportion of Principals are induced to yield to the importunities of 
plausible and worthless concerns, with the resultant loss and disappointment that might be expected. 
This is a disillusioning experience for which there is no necessity. The established, reliable Scholastic 
Agencies are not many in number, and they are well known, and their record and standing easily 
to be ascertained. As one of these we have a sufficient claim to clients’ confidence. If, further, 
we obtain the greater share of Parents’ Inquiries, we also take unusual pains to secure them. 

As a result, few days pass without at least one letter of thanks from parents who appreciate 
the assistance we have given them. Principals are equally generous in expressing their indebted- 


ness : 
“ Two years ago you sent me a pupil named ——-——. Through her parents | have 


had four good pupils this year from four different places, and through two of these 
have five more coming this term: that is, ten pupils from paying one commission.” 


“Thank you very much “Hearty thanks for your continued 
for your help. We should recommendations, which bear such 
mot have been able to excelient fruit in the number of boys 
make the school we have, that | get through you. | find that out 
but for your assistance of my 32 boarders 16, or exactly one 
and recommendation.” half, have been sent here by you.’’ 


If you have not yet made trial of our services, we shall be 
glad to hear from you, with particulars of your School. 
EDUCATIONAL 


J. & J. PATON, AGENTS, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. 
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1,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. 33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK to which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, Oxford and Cambridge Locals, the 
ee Chamber of Commerce, and the National Union of 

eachers. 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. tion Papers of the 
Hora Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 

bridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. 500,000 copies 
sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD. 


THE STUDENT’S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 
80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,200 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 


Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Publie 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & C0., LTD. 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C. I. 

Full Courses are arranged for the London M.B., B.S. Degrees, 
and the Examinations of other qualifying bodies, including the 
pre-Medical examination. 

Clinical Instruction is given at the Royal Free Hospital 
(248 beds), and at the National, Cancer, Moorfields, Elizabeth 
Garrett Anderson, and South London Hospitals. 

Appointments at Hospital and Medical School are open to 
students after qualification. 

Arrangements for Dental Students (Degree and Diploma). 

Scholarships, Bursaries, and Prizes, value £1,450, awarded 
annually. 

Residence arrangements for students. 

Prospectus and full information can be obtained from the 
Warden and Secretary, Miss L. M. Brooks. 

FLORENCE E. BARRETT, C.B.E., M.D., M.S., Dean. 


ceo. M. HAMMER « co, in, 


Crown Works, 
Bermondsey 


St. James’s Road, 
London, S.E. 16 


Manufacturers of Fittings for 


SCHOOL, LIBRARY, INSTITUTE, 
CHURCH & LABORATORY, &c., 
CHAIRS rtnroses 
MEMORIALS EXECUTED IN WOOD, 
PARTITIONING rre ano roroa 


METAL AND STONE 


f you need 


BOOKS 


FOR ANY 


EXAMINATION, 


Write to 


J. POOLE & Co, 


86 Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 2, 


for a Quotation before 
— trying elsewhere. — 


BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 
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Reviews 


MANUALS OF TRADE, CRAFTS, AND INDUSTRY 


(1) Modern Ignition Simply Explained: a Simply-written 
Handy Book on Modern Ignition Systems—The Con- 
struction, Maintenance, and Light Repairs, an Exposi- 
tion of Principles, and Illumined by Reference to the 
Leading Types of Ignition Devices. By H. H. U. Cross. 
(4s. net. Lockwood.) 


(2) The Magneto Manual : a Practical and General Reference 
Work for Automobile Engineers, Aeronautical Engineers, 
Mechanics, Apprentices, Chauffeurs, Car-Owners, &c. 
By H. R. LANGMAN. (7s. 6d. net. Lockwood.) 


(3) A Manual of Automatic Telephony. By C. W. WILMAN. 
(7s. 6d. net. Lockwood.) 


Technical instruction is playing a steadily-increasing part 

in the general educational scheme in this country, and it is 
pleasing to note that the haphazard methods and syllabuses 
of two or three decades ago have given place to carefully- 
thought-out courses that are receiving both the blessing 
and the co-operation of the large business and manufacturing 
firms. An inevitable reflection of this transition is to be 
Seen in the nature and quality of the technical text-books 
now being issued, and in this connexion we are happy to 
record our appreciation of the series of Manuals of Trade, 
Crafts, and Industry, issued by Messrs. Crosby Lockwood 
& Son. Three of these, just issued, lie before us, and they 
are excellent examples of what is wanted for the furtherance 
of technical knowledge offered in an elementary manner 
on a sound scientific basis. The first two deal with impor- 
tant aspects of the internal combustion engine, and are 
solid evidences of the advance in text-book presentation to 
which we have referred above. It is well within our memory 
that in order to satisfy the rapidly-growing needs of the 
student of the gas and oil and petrol engines, authors and 
publishers deemed it sufficient to add to their text-books 
on the steam engine usually one, and less frequently two, 
chapters on the internal combustion engine, with the sole 
additional (and misleading) change of a title to the book. 
The internal combustion engine has now rightly come 
into its own. Not only are there available text-books 
devoted to the subject as a whole, but also the sectional 
features of its study have assumed sufficient importance 
for separate treatment. 

Mr. Cross’s book on ‘* Modern Ignition Simply Explained ”’ 
and Mr. Langman’s work on “‘ The Magneto Manual ” are 
both excellent illustrations of this. The former is very 
simply written, and the underlying facts of electrical 
science are well put. The result is a well considered little 
volume that it is a pleasure to recommend. If we have 
one fault to find with it, it is in the use (in our opinion 
unnecessarily) of such a term as “ plug-ology.”’ But this 
is, after all, a very small point. 

Mr. Langman’s book, “The Magneto Manual,” deals 
rather more thoroughly with the subject than does that of 

Mr. Cross, and therefore caters for a more specialized type 
of student. The book well repays careful study, and in- 
cludes a detailed account of all the outstanding features of 
the best types of magneto in everyday use. Both works 
are written by practical experts, and we are confident they 
will make a wide and successful appeal. 


Mr. Wilman’s work on “ Automatic Telephony ” is 
necessarily limited in its appeal to those directly engaged, 
or contemplating being so engaged, in professional tele- 
phony. It is clear and well-written, and to a comparative 
layman it is a revelation as to the simplicity with which 
apparently complicated systems and mechanisms are 
‘apable of explanation. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son are certainly to be 
ongratulated on their enterprise in producing three such 
xcellent works. 


THE AGE OF ALEXANDER 


(1) The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, 
Dr. S. A. Cook, F. E. Ancock. Vol. VI.—Macedon, 
401-301 B.C. (30s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

(2) The Cambridge Ancient History. Edited by J. B. Bury, 
Dr. S. A. Cook, and F. E. ApcocKk. Volume of Plates I, 
Prepared by C. T. SELTMAN. (25s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The key-word of the sixth volume of the monumental 
“ Cambridge Ancient History ’’ is Macedonia, and its 
central figure is Alexander the Great. The portrayal of this 
mighty pioneer among world-conquerors has been assigned 
to the pen of a new writer, Mr. W. W. Tarn, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, whose five chapters constitute nearly 
one-third of the whole of the volume. Mr. Tarn writes 
lucidly and well, and his scholarly equipment makes his 
contribution a valuable summary of recent research on a 
fascinating and important theme. But though Macedonia 
is the theatre of the main action of the century portrayed 
in this volume, and though Alexander is the protagonist 
of the drama, contemporary movements in world-history 
receive their due share of attention. 

Mr. Tarn himself describes the closing years of the great 
Persian monarchy founded by Cyrus which Alexander was 
destined to overthrow. Dr. Cary treats of Sparta, Athens, 
and Thebes during the two generations which intervened 
between the Peloponnesian War and the Macedonian Con- 
quest. The late Prof. Bury makes his last contribution to 
historical science in a masterly chapter on Dionysius of 
Syracuse, the first tyrant who seriously endeavoured to 
establish a universal dominion over the Mediterranean world. 
Dr. H. R. Hall completes his study of independent Egypt 
in a chapter wherein expert scholarship struggles with 
defective literary form. Dr. S. A. Cook treats of Palestine 
during the period in which Judaism broadened into the 
shape fitted to provide the nucleus of Christianity. The 
culture of the fourth century B.c. is portrayed in admirable 
chapters from the pens of Mr. F. M. Cornford, Dr. Ernest 
Barker, Prof. J. D. Beazley, and Mr. D. S. Robertson, who 
write respectively of Philosophy, Political Thought, Art, 
and Architecture. Altogether, this fine volume well main- 
tains the high standard of its predecessors. 

Accompanying it comes from the press the first volume 
of illustrated plates, comprising 394 pages of alternate 
drawing or photograph and explanatory description. It is 
intended to elucidate Volumes I--IV of the “ Ancient 
History,” and accordingly it is divided into four parts, 
following the order of the text, of the “ History,” to the 
pages of which it gives numerous references. Nevertheless, 
it is an independent volume, and the explanatory descrip- 
tions—all by such first-rate authorities as Prof. J. L. Myres, 
Dr. H. R. Hall, and Mr. A. J. B. Wace—make it adequately 
self-sufiicing. It provides a marvellous museum of ancient 
art from the drawings of the cave-men, through the craft- 
manship of Egyptians, Sumerians, and Cretans, to the 
finished products of Athenian skill in the sixth century B.c. 
It is an altogether delightful and illuminating volume. 


INFANCY TO ADOLESCENCE 


The Health of the Child of School Age. By Various Authors. 
(6s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Mental and Physical Welfare of the Child. By Dr. 
C. W. Kimmins. With Contributions by Sir B. 
BRUCE-PoRTER, Dr. A. GESELL, Dr. E. PRITCHARD, 
B. HARMAN, Dr. M. Levick, Dr. G. A. ANDEN, Dr. 
G. E. FRIEND, Dr. M. CLEMENTS, Dr. JANE REANEY. 
(6s. net. Partridge.) 

Within the last two generations many principles which 
appeared to be firmly rooted both in education and in 
medicine have undergone material changes. All now 
appear to agree with the dictum of Herbert Spencer that 
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“ the first requisite is to be a good animal ” but there is 
far more realization of the fact that all are not cast from the 
same mould and cannot be brought up on exactly the 
same lines. Procrustean methods have passed away, and 
individual idiosyncrasies are more fully recognized. A 
varied and mixed diet is necessary for all, so is a broad 
basis of general knowledge, but just as some children are 
intolerant of certain foodstuffs so are they incapable of 
deriving benefit from certain educational methods, whether 
these be for fundamentals as reading or for more advanced 
and specialized acquisitions such as mathematics. Assimi- 
lative powers vary mentally as well as physically, and a 
study of the individual may save much discomfort to the 
child and disappointment to his parents and their surrogates. 

In the little books now under notice the whole range of 
child’s life from infancy to adolescence is discussed by 
specialists from a number of angles and a wealth of ex- 
perience. In almost every field the importance of prevention 
rather than cure is made manifest, and the clear vision of 
the educationists of Porte Royale, who asked for the care 
of the child for the first few years of life, made more and 
more manifest. ‘‘ If you sow an acorn you must expect 
an oak,” runs an old motto to be remembered by all who 
care for youth. Prevent disease by increasing resistance 
by nature’s means—fresh air, light, good food with 
adequate vitamin content; if, none the less, mal-formation 
shows itself, treat it efficiently from the start. Nutrition 
is perhaps the most important item, and it is noteworthy 
that the great fall in the incidence of such scourges as 
tuberculosis began not with slum clearance as such, but with 
the rise in the real purchasing value of wages and education 
in domestic management. When there is need for action, 
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as in the case of deatal caries or adenoid growths, that action 
should be taken at the earliest moment. It is simply untrue, 
as is pointed out in these manuals, to pretend that adenoids 
once present can be cured by sneezing exercises, breathing 
exercises, drugs, vaccines, ultra-violet rays, or the like. 
They may atrophy after puberty, but by then the damage 
they have done physically and mentally is irreparable. 
Prevent by all and every means, but act vigorously once 
there is a need for cure. 

The same argument applies to the development of 
intelligence and character ; study the child, introduce him 
to the evils and difficulties of the world in small doses, but 
do not forget the use of disciplinary measures in their 
proper place and time; the rebellious child ultimately 
rebels against himself and develops avoidable neuroses. 
Too much protection may be fatal to progress, observant 
neglect is a good motto, the child must be allowed to learn 
much for himself or he will never learn at all. This applies 
not only to character and school subjects but even to 
physical resistance. A generation sheltered too far from all 
contact with infections suffers severely once contact 1s 
established. It is interesting to note how much more 
absence from studies occurs in our public boarding schools 
from infections than in the upper departments of elementary 
and secondary schools the pupils of which have worked off 
the minor infectious ailments before the years of more 
serious educational import. As consequence, it is even 
suggested that parents of sheltered children should not be 
so rigid in their isolation in the nursery. 

The perusal of the various articles will afford all interested 
in the care of youth with knowledge and what is even 
more important with fruitful trains of thought. 


Minor Notices 


and Books of the Month 


CLASSICS 


The Roman Campagna in Classical Times. 
(21s. net. Benn.) 

The Roman Campagna is one of the most fascinating districts 
in the world, both to the historical student and to the lover of 
scenery, and its pictorial praises have been uttered very elo- 
quently by Ruskin and many other writers. Dr. Ashby pursues 
the more sober path of the scholar and after an introductory 
chapter on the general history of the Campagna follows out 
the course of each of the old Roman roads which traverse it, 
noting the remains of antiquity and identifying the sites. The 
book is supplied with a map and plenty of photographs—rather 
small for purposes of appreciation—but views are singularly 
inadequate to do justice to this landscape. Those who have 
plenty of time to spend in Rome and have the means to make 
excursions will find this book a valuable companion not only for 
its treatment of well-known spots but also because it may draw 
them away to such unfamiliar but attractive places as Anzio, 
Prattica di Mare, and Castel Fusano. We wish the map at the 
end could have had the names of the roads printed more clearly. 
Asianic Elements in Greek Civilization: the Gifford Lectures 

in the University of Edinburgh, 1915-16. By Sir. W. M. 
RAMSAY. (12s. net. Murray.) 

Readers of Sir William Ramsay’s books know that he is a 
learned and interesting but diffuse writer, and in this book 
on the Asianic elements in Greek civilization they will find 
much to perplex and bewilder as well as to interest. The theme 
sounds most attractive, and the first chapter in which the 
achievements of the Asiatic Ionians are recounted raises high 
hopes. Succeeding chapters, however, do little to satisfy them ; 
for the author never seems to close with his subject but leads 
us through a maze of observations drawn from his note-books 
or from the reminiscences of travel in Anatolia, in which we 
advance but very slowly to any certain knowledge of the Asianic 
contribution to Greek life and thought. Some idea of the varied 
contents of the book is conveyed by the titles of the chapters, 
connected together by the very thinnest of threads, which 
discuss Epimenides, ‘‘ The Vultures at Troy,” ‘‘ Heaven and 
Earth,” “ Hipponax and Lydian Society,” ‘‘ Phrygian Dirges,”’ 
“The Four Ionian Tribes.” The book is based on Gifford 
Lectures delivered in 1915-16 in the University of Edinburgh 
and it is possible that unity of theme and treatment has been 
lost in expanding them into a book. At all events we must confess 
to have been disappointed in the hopes with which we took it up. 


By Dr. T. ASHBY. 


The Plays of Terence: Tvanslated into Parallel English Metres. 
By Prof. W. RitcH1gz. (21s. net. Bell.) 


This translation by Prof. Ritchie of the plays of Terence into 
the same metres in English is a heroic enterprise, but we doubt 
if the attempt will bring greater popularity to his author. 
Westminster is probably the only school where Terence is 
systematically read and studied. Those who wish to sample 
Latin comedy prefer the greater variety and vigour of Plautus, 
and, where examinations are concerned, his greater difficulty. 
Terence’s quiet humour, the polished and easy flow of his elegant 
language will always attract a few refined and sedate readers. 
And those who have the leisure as well as the desire to read this 
“ halved Menander,” and want some assistance in making out 
the text, will be helped as well as interested by Prof. Ritchie’s 
version. Before they have finished the six plays they will have 
formed some definite ideas about the problems of translation, 
particularly those of metrical form, and may reach the conclusion 
that, in the case of such different languages as Latin and English, 
a literal transcription of metres sacrifices too much of the spint 
and style of the original. 


Sentor Greek Test Papers. 
ingtons.) 

Greek Unseens. Senior Course. By the Rev. Dr. A. E. HILLARD 
and C. G. BotTinG. (38. Rivingtons.) 

Stage Antiquities of the Greeks and Romans and their Influence. 
By Prof. J. T. ALLEN. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

Latin Prose Compositions for Juniors. By C. F. C. Letts and 
G. M. JacKSon. 2 Parts. (48. Part I separately, 2s. 6d.) 

P. Ovidi Nasonis. Metamorphosen. Liber XII, Edited, with an 


By A. R. FLorian. (18. 6d. Riv- 


Introduction and Commentary, by R. S. Lanc. (4s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 
Greek Prose Composition. By Dr. J. A. NAIRN. (108. 6d. net. 


Cambridge University Press.) 

Greek Prose Composition. By Dr. J. A. NAIRN. School Edition. 
(6s. Cambridge University Press.) 

A Literary History of Rome: From the Origins to the Close of 
the Golden Age. By Prof. J. W. Durr. Seventh Edition. 
(12s. 6d. Fisher Unwin.) 

Junior Greek Test Papers. 
Rivingtons.) 

Greek Unseens. Junior Course. 
and C. G. BOTTING. 


By A. R. FLORIAN. (1s. 3d. 


By the Rev. Dr. A. E. HILLARD 
(2s. 6d. Rivingtons.) 
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EDUCATION, PHILOSOPHY, AND PSYCHOLOGY | 


Roedean School. By L. C. CORNFORD and F. R. YERBuRY. (25s. 
net. Benn.) 

This beautiful production, consisting of fifty-six excellent 
photographic illustrations, preceded by a historical and descrip- 
tive introduction, is worthy of one of the greatest educational 
enterprises of our time. It is an impressive fact that where the 
stately buildings of Roedean School now stand, sheep were 
feeding a little more than thirty years ago. Former pupils of 

' the school, and many others besides, will be proud to possess 
this record of a great achievement. 


Education in Australia : a Comparative Study of the Educational 
Systems of the Six Australian States. By P. R. Coug, A. J. 
SCHULZ, F. C. THompson, J. A. JOHNSON, W. CLUBB, 
G. S. Browne. Edited by G. S. Browne. (21s. net 
Macmillan.) 

It is said that teachers in any one of the six Australian States 
know very little about the educational systems of the other five. 
This full account of the educational systems of all six will 
therefore be extremely useful in Australia itself. But that is 
by no means all. There are good reasons why Australia should 
be regarded as an exceptional field for the comparative study 
of education. A superficial acquaintance would almost certainly 
cause an Englishman to condemn utterly the highly centralized 
administration of Australian education. This book puts the 
other side of the matter, and shows how risky it is to form 
conclusions about education without knowing the social and 
economic framework into which the educational system has to 
be fitted. The editor and contributors are to be congratulated 
on having produced a thorough and an enlightening piece of 
work. 


La Nueva Educación en La Argentina : Contribución a la Realiza- 
ción de la Escuela Activa—Tvabajo Presentado por la Sección 
Argentina de la Liga Internacidnal de la Nueva Educación al 
Congreso de Locarno. By CLOTILDE GUILLEN DE REZZANO. 
($1 net. Buenos Ayres.) 

Theory and Practice of Education, with Special Reference to 
Indian Schools. By Mrs. M. C. Ewart. (Rs. 2-8-0 or 4s. 
net. Madras: P. R. Rama Iyar & Co.) 

The High-School Principal: As Administrator, Supervisor, and 
Director of Extra-Curricular Activities. By Prof. A. C. 
ROBERTS and Prof. E. M. DRAPER. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Self-Directed School. By Prof. H. L. MILLER and R. T. 
HARGREAVES. (7s. 6d. net. Scribner.) 


Contemporary Thought of Japan and China. 
(5s. net. Williams & Norgate.) 

An attempt by a Japanese author to introduce to Westerners 
Japanese and Chinese contemporary thought. There is much to 
illuminate Western ignorance, and Mr. Tsuchida has often a 
happy way of expressing the fundamental differences between 
East and West, e.g. “ Easterners are not logical but intuitive in 
their natures, and though they are sensitive subjectively in finding 
means for arranging their own hearts well, yet they are crude 
objectively in selecting the means of making their environment 
conform to their demands.”’ 

Self-Realization : the End, the Aim, and the Way of Life. 
E. Hormes. (4s. 6d. net. Constable.) 
In this volume Edmond Holmes repeats his plea for growth 


By K. TsucHIpDA. 


By 


and self-development, for the realization of the true self which 
includes the service of humanity. 


““One’s own self must guide 


one into the path which will lead one, onward and upward, 


into the selfless life.” 


The wise teacher will therefore ‘‘ base his 


system of education on wholehcarted trust in the child’s un- 
realized possibilities and on partial distrust of himself.’ 


The Phenomenology of Acts of Choice: an Analysts of Volitional 


Consciousness. By Honoria M. WELLS. Cam- 


bridge University Press.) 


(10s. net. 


An Experimental Study of the Mental Processes Involved in 


Judgment: Thesis Approved for the Degree of Doctor of 

Philosophy in the University of London. By Dr. B. P. 

STEVANOVIC. (ros. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
Reports of research work carried out in the Psychological 


Laboratory, King’s College, London University, under the 
guidance of Dr. F. Aveling, with the object of investigating mental 
processes by means of introspection, aided by the records of the 
psycho-galvanometer, the pneumograph, and the sphygmograph. 
The method adopted by Miss Wells was to present to her subjects 
specific choices between liquid tastes of varying pleasantness, 
with which nonsense-names had been previously associated. 


The results are very carefully described, with special reference 
to the experience ‘‘ consciousness of action,” and to immediate 
“ self-awareness ” during choice; much interesting evidence 
was collected on these two points, on the whole confirming the 
findings of Michotte and Prim. Emotional states were scarcely 
ever reported during the process of choice, and Miss Wells is 
inclined to the view that the psycho-galvanic reflex indicates a 
conative rather than an emotional state. This is also maintained 
by Mr. Stevanovic. The material used for his experiments 
consisted of sets of drawings of irregular patterns, with nonsense- 
names attached to them. The subjects spent a considerable time 
learning these patterns and their names, and afterwards were 
given completion tests which involved the making of judgments 
concerning them. The major part of Mr. Stevanovic’s work is 
a very careful examination of the learning process with a view 
to investigating the development of meaning ; the later chapters 
analyse the judgments from a logician’s standpoint. 


ABC of Jung's Psychology. By Joan Corrie. (38. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

This little book was undertaken by one of Jung’s pupils who 
has been distressed by the prevailing misunderstanding of his 
work. She attempts to place before the educated layman his 
principal theories in simple and untechnical language, and in 
large measure she has succeeded. The first two chapters, on 
“ The Mind and Its Structure ” and “ The Mind and Its Func- 
tions ” are at times too condensed to be clear, but the book 
gains in interest as it advances, and will probably send many 
readers to Jung’s own writings. 


I Want to be Happy: the Essential Truths of Sympathetic 
Psychology, Clearly and Simply Treated. By W. PLATT. 
(3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
Mr. Platt’s little book is food for babes, very wholesome and 
simple ; some of his anecdotes will please such of his readers as 
happen to be lecturers in elementary psychology. 


The Psychology of Childhood: Normal and Abnormal. By Dr. 
MARY SCHARLIEB. (6s. net. Constable.) 

The only unsatisfactory thing about this book is its title. 
Books on psychology are said to be produced at the rate of 
about two a week, and another small book on child psychology 
is apt to cause a reviewer to pull a long face. Dame Scharlieb’s 
book is no more psychological than social, ethical, and physio- 
logical—and_ we like it all the better on that account. The 
chapters devoted to children who in one way or another are not 
normal are very interesting, and reveal on every page the know- 
ledge of a first-hand authority. The book is a valuable addition 
to modern studies of childhood. 


Mind and Body: A Criticism of Psychophysical Parallelism. 
By H. Driescn. Authorized Translation, with a Biblio- 
graphy of the Author, by THEODORE BESTERMAN. (6s. net. 


Methuen.) 

Character and the Conduct of Life: Practical Psychology for 
Everyman. By Prof. W. McDouGALL. (ros. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 


The Psychology of Youth: A New Edition of ‘* Youth and the 
Race.” By E. J. Swirt. (ros. 6d. net. Scribner.) 


It is announced that the official report of the recent Faith and 
Order Conference in Lausanne is to be published by the Student 
Christian Movement who will also issue a popular account of the 
Conference, which is being written by Canon E. S. Woods. 

* + * 


The British Institute of Philosophical Studies announces 
courses of lectures for the Michaelmas Term on ‘‘ Value ” (Truth, 
Goodness, Beauty); “ Economics in Relation to Ethics”; 
“ The Approach to Philosophy”; ‘‘ Introduction to Philo- 
sophy ’’; and “ Psychology.” A full syllabus can be obtained 
on application to the Director of Studies, 88 Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. 

* * * 

We have received the prospectus of the Northampton Poly- 
technic Institute, St. John Street, London, E.C.1. The 
Polytechnic provides day and evening courses in engineering 
(civil, mechanical, and electrical), in optical engineering, and 
ophthalmic optics, and in horology. The engineering courses 
include sub-sections in automobile work, aeronautics, and radio- 
telegraphy. In addition, there are evening courses in fuels, 
electro-chemistry, metallurgy, domestic subjects, and women’s 
trades. Day courses commence on Tuesday, October 4, and 
evening courses commenced on Monday, September 26. 
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Things Were Different: Compiled from the Diary of Emily Bel! 
Stretton. By Elisabeth Fagan. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

How much of this is the diary of Emily Bell Stretton and how 
much the pure imagination of Mrs. Fagan is hard to determine. 
But whatever the ratio, the result is surely one of the most 
fascinating books of recent times. Born in the sixties of last 
century, Emily Bell Stretton tells us of her childhood, her family 
and her friends, of life in a small town in mid-Victorian England, 
where the only really thrilling occupation of the girls was the 
pursuit of lovers, of her travels in India and of her sorrows and 
disappointments, bringing the account right up to post-war Eng- 
land. But especially does she tell us of Mollie, beautiful and 
alluring, ever ready to love, but just as ready to forget. The 
history of Mollie and her lovers makes a story as absorbing as 
any “ thriller.” Miss Stretton’s frank, outspoken style (or is it 
Mrs. Fagan’s ?) is charming and her wit inimitable. The inclu- 
sion of some of the popular ballads and rhymes of her early 
days forms one of the main attractions of the book—if only space 
permitted their quotation here! 


(1) The Wellers. Taken from the Novel entitled ‘‘ The Pickwick 
Papers.” By C. DICKENS. (2) Dotheboys Hall. Taken from 
the Novel entitled ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby.” By C. DICKENS. 
(3) The Defence of Ely. Taken from the Novel entitled 
“ Hereward the Wake.” By C. KINGSLEY. (4) Tourney and 
Siege. Taken from the Novel entitled ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” By 
Sir W. Scott. (1s. each. Nelson.) 

(5) Episodes from The Road to Timbuktu. 
Mitts. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

None of these books is an abridgment in the old and repre- 
hensible sense : t.e. none of them either mutilates or paraphrases 
the sentences of the original. The aim is, by presenting episodes 
and sections which lie within a manageable compass, to facilitate 
the use in school of large-scale works with which otherwise the 
pupil might never become acquainted. One can only hope that 
Dr. Wilson’s pious aspiration that the student will go on to read 
the whole of the original is sometimes fulfilled. It seems a pity 
that there is no map with (5) the exhilarating chapters from 
Lady Dorothy Mills. 


Essays of To-Day and Yesterday. (1) By F. THompson. (2) By 
A. HARRISON. (1s. net each. Harrap.) 

The Francis Thompson (1) is a particularly welcome addition 
to this popular series ; it includes a portion of the famous essay 
on Shelley. The short papers by Mr. Austin Harrison (2), till 
recently editor of The English Review, are light and readable. 


(1) De Quincey. Selections. With Essays by L. STEPHEN and 
F. THomMpson. With an Introduction and Notes by M. R. 
RIDLEY. (3s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

(2) Selected Essays of WALTER BAGEHOT. (Is. 6d. net. Nelson.) 

Mr. Ridley (1) has made as representative a selection from 

De Quincey as the scale of the ‘‘ Clarendon Series ” permits. 

One misses the finest dream-passage of the Confessions, the 

recollections of his brothers from the Autobiography, and the 

wonderful descriptions of ‘‘ The Revolt of the Tartars ’’— but 
it was impossible to include all De Quincey’s fine things. The 
introduction is admirable. 

It is a most commendable enterprise (2) to produce a clearly- 
printed selection from Bagehot’s famous literary and biographi- 
cal essays and price it at eighteenpence. 


(1) A Higher English Grammar. By L. TIPPING. 
Macmillan.) 

(2) Everyday English for Foreign Students (with “ Craigie ” 
Pronunciation Marks.) By Prof. S. POTTER. (3s. 6d. 
Pitman.) 

(3) The Melody of Speech: an Original Study and Analysis 
Resulting in a New Explanation of the Purpose and Effect 
of Inflection and Variation of Pitch in Speech and a Method 
of Indicating a Reading of a Passage. By E. B. SKEET. 
(2s. net. French.) 

Mr. Tipping’s Grammar (1) is a pleasant contrast in its brevity 
and simplicity to the elaboration of old-fashioned Higher 
Grammars. He gives real help with the everyday idioms which 
constitute for most people the practical problems of grammar. 
It is suggested that the editorial ‘‘ we’’ is due to ‘‘ a modest 
reluctance on the part of the editor to obtrude himself ’’; but 
what about the “ we ” of a royal proclamation ? 

“ Everyday English’’ (2) is a compendious store of infor- 
mation about English life, introducing most of the words needed 
by visitors to this country. The ordinary spelling is used, but 
the pronunciation indicated by the Craigie system of marks. 

“ The Melody of Speech ” (3) is an interesting and thoughtful 
study. 


By Lady Dorotuy 


(3s. 6d. 


Elizabeth June: Her Mother's Diary. Edited by Marcaret 
CROPPER. (18. S.P.C.K.) 
A minutely faithful record of the sayings and doings of a 
delightful but precocious child brought up under strongly 
religious influences. Of much interest psychologically. 


The New Eva Shelling Manual: Specially Arranged for Com- 
mercial and Civil Service Examinations and Class Work in 
all Schools. By H. J. Bower. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The Shaping of English Literature : And the Readers’ Share in 
the Development of its Forms. By AMY CRUSE. (7s. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

The Science of Speech: An Elementary Manual of English 
Phonetics for Teachers. By B. DUMVILLE. Second Edition. 
(4s. University Tutorial Press.) 

A Practical Course of Précis Writing: A Course of Instruction, 
with Classified and Graduated Exercises, Notes, and Worked 


Examples. By E. M. Parser. In Three Books. Book II. 
(2s. stiff cloth; 1s. rod. limp cloth. University of London 
Press.) 


A Guide to Précis Writing. By W. J. Hattipay. (2s. Arnold.) 


A Century of English Literature : A Companion to Elton's Surveys 
of English Literature, 1780-1830 and 1830-1880. Edited by 
Prof. A. A. Cock and MARGARET J. STEEL. In Four Books. 
Book III. Poetry, 1830-1880. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

Easy Steps in English Composition. By R. K. and M. I. R. 
POLKINGHORNE. Books I and II. (6d. each; cloth covers, 
8d. each. London: Bell ; Glasgow: Holmes.) 

The Brodie Books. No. 3. Parables from Nature. By Mrs. 
GATTY. No. 4. The Seven Poor Travellers and Other Stones. 
By CHARLES Dickens. No. 5. The Pilgrim's Progress. 
Part I. Christian’s Journey. By JoHN Bunyan. No. 3. 
The Golden Deeds of Greece and Rome. By CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE. No. 9. The Traveller and the Deserted Village. By 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. No. 25. The King of the Golden River, 
or The Black Brothers—a Legend of Stiria. By JOHN RUSKIN. 
No. 29. The Poems of Thomas Gray. No. 35. The Adventures 
of Alice in Wonderland. By Lewis CARROL. (Manilla Wrap- 
pers, 3d. each. Double Brodine Cloth, 5d. each. Brodie.) 

English Studies : Reading, Speaking, Writing for Junior Classes. 
By W. J. Grover. Book III. (1s. paper; rs. 2d. cloth. 
Cassell.) 

More Stories to Tell. By Maup Linpsay. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


The Gateway to English. By H. A. TREBLE and G. H. VALLINS. 
Part IV. Style tn Composition. (38. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Selections from George Borrow. Chosen and Edited by W. E. 
WILLIAMS. (2s. Methuen.) 

The Big World Picture Book. By Exsiz A. Woop. (Is. 6d. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

Essays of Yesterday. Selected by H. A. TREBLE and G. H. 
VALLINS. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 

The Worm. By DESMOND COKE. (78. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

Selections from the Brontés: Being Extracts from the Novels of 
Charlotte and Emily Brontė. Edited by H. A. TREBLE. 
(4s. Cambridge University Press.) 

An Introduction to the Reading of Shakespeare. By F. S. Boas. 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Selected English Short Stories. XIX and XX Centuries. (Third 
Series.) (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 


Poesy of Birds and Flowers. By W. H. STEPHENS. 
Educational Supply Association.) . 
The author of these poems, three reprinted from The English 
Review, has two objects: first, to encourage children 1m 
discovering the secrets of Nature for themselves, and, secondly, 
to assist them in revealing these secrets in verse of their owl 
making. The variety of rhythms is commendable, the occasional 
adoption of irregular measures, as in ‘‘ Seagulls ” and “ Chics- 
weed ” being very desirable. 


Bedales Poetry: An Anthology of Verse Written by Boys and 
Girls at Bedales School. (3s. 6d. Bedales.) 

A Celtic Anthology. By Grace Ruys. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

English Songs and Ballads. Compiled by T. W. H. CRosLanp. 
New and Revised Edition. (Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 35. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Curtain Rises : A Collection of Plays. Made by J. COMPTON. 
(2s. Methuen.) 


(1s. The 
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GEOGRAPHY 


(1) A Complete School Geography. By E. G. R. Taytor. In 
Two Volumes. Volume II. The World: Its Political Geo- 
graphy, Industries, and Commerce. (58. 6d. Methuen.) 

(2) A Regional Geography of the Americas. By L. Brooks. New 
and Revised Edition, Entirely Reset. (3s. 6d. University 
of London Press.) 

(3) The Human Geographies. 
(Scottish Edition.) 
(1s. 9d. Philip.) 

(1) The physical features, peoples, and products of the world 
have already been described in Volume I of this geography ; 
in Volume II, just issued, the work is divided into two parts, 
the first dealing with the political divisions and economic develop- 
ment of Europe, North America, and Japan; the second, with 
the commercial geography and trade of the rest of the world. 

Taken together, the two volumes give a sufficiently detailed 

account of the world to enable pupils -in secondary schools to 

prepare for the certificate examinations of the various examining 
boards. The lessons in this geography are written in a clear, 
interesting style, and the descriptions contain information that 
is both accurate and up to date. Numerous sketch maps and 
diagrams illustrate in an effective way the essential points dealt 
with in the text. (2) Since its first publication in 1916, this 
well-known geography has passed through many editions; the 
edition now issued has been thoroughly revised and with the 
other volumes in the series will certainly continue to be a popular 
text book in secondary schools. (3) Book III of the Primary 

Series of Human Geographies has for some years been widely 

used in English schools; we are therefore glad to note that, 

owing to a demand north of the Tweed, a special edition has 
now been prepared for Scottish schools. 


The Economic Resources of the Empire: A Series of Lectures 
Delivered at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
Edited by T. Worswick. (5s. net. Pitman.) 

One of the most important results of the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 was the clear recognition of the benefit to be derived 


Book III. The British Isles. 
By J. FAIRGRIEVE and E. YOUNG. 


from the greater co-operation in trade and industry among the 
constituents of the Empire. In order to promote effectively 
such co-operation, the Polytechnic authorities obtained the 
services of lecturers with personal and adequate knowledge of 
the various parts of the Empire. The lectures delivered by them 
are now issued in this volume, and it is hoped that their pub- 
lication will enable very many others than the listeners to 
realize how great a heritage the British people have in their 
Empire. Throughout the text, the latest official statistics are 
given and in many cases the figures are represented in dia- 
grammatic form. 
(1) Geography Through Pictures. By L. BRETTLE. Pictures by 
J. LITTLEJOHNS. Junior Book. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 
(2) Geography Through Map Reading. No. 4. Africa. (18.) 
No. 5. Asia. (1s. 3d. Oxford University Press.) 
(3) Macmillan’s Geographical Exercise Books. The Southern 
Continents. With Questions by B.C. WALLIs. (1s. Macmillan.) 
(1) For young children, the method of teaching adopted in 
this book is a good one, namely to show them typical scenes in 
different parts of the world, to ask them questions about each 
picture and then to supplement the knowledge of the children 
with further information. The pictures in this attractive book are 
reproduced from the paintings and sketches of a well-known 
artist, and opposite each picture suitable questions are printed 
for the use of the pupil and the teacher. (2) These two geo- 
graphies (Africa and Asia) contain a number of questions and 
exercises classified under such headings as relief, communication, 
climate, vegetation, commerce, and population. The chief aim 
of the exercises is (a) to provide material for individual work 
and (b) to encourage map-reading and the use of reference books. 
(3) As in the other exercise books of this useful series, maps are 
provided on which the various features asked for in the questions 
may be inserted. 
Philip's British Empire Calendar, 1928. (1s. Philip.) 
A Progressive Geography. By C. B. THurston. Book 5. The 
World. (5s. Arnold.) 


HISTORY 


Empire Settlement. By Sir J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
Oxford University Press.) 

In a singularly felicitous manner Sir John Marriott combines 
in this little manual non-controversial history with non-party 
politics. Beginning with a sketch of British colonization in Tudor 
and Stuart times, he proceeds to his main theme, which is 
Empire Settlement at the present day. No one who is con- 
templating emigration, but has not yet decided to which part 
of the King’s dominions overseas he will go to, should fail to study 
this short but authoritative handbook. 


(1) The Mediterranean World in Greek and Roman Times. By 
D. M. VAUGHAN. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

(2) A Brief History of Ancient Times. By Prof. J. H. BREASTED. 
Abridged and Edited from the author’s * Ancient Times ” 
by W. H. Jones. (3s. Ginn.) 

(3) The Old World Story: For Young Readers. 
HuTCHINSON. (2s. 6d. Murray.) 

(4) Roman Britain. By G. Home. (6d. Benn.) 

The study of ancient history has recently become exceedingly 
popular in schools. It has two advantages over very recent 
history, which is its only formidable rival; first, it is free from 
political controversy, and secondly, it deals with civilizations 
so different from our own as to be most fascinatingly interesting. 

The four little volumes before us will all serve further to stimu- 

late this study. (1) Miss Dorothy Vaughan presents an admirable 

and well-illustrated sketch of Greek and Roman history, mainly 

social and economic, from Lycurgus to Marcus Aurelius; (2) 

Mr. W. H. Jones skilfully abridges Prof. Breasted’s masterly 

history of early Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, Greece, and Rome, 

making it suitable for the upper forms of schools; (3) Mr. 

Horace Hutchinson summarizes for younger children ‘ the 

greatest story in the world,” viz. the history of mankind from 

the earliest times to A.D. 100; and (4) Mr. Gordon Home, in one of 

Messrs. Benn’s remarkable ‘‘ Sixpenny Library Volumes,” tells in 

brilliant outline the tale of the Roman occupation of Britain. 


Nineteenth Century England: a Political and Social History of 
The British Commonwealth, 1815-1914. By R. M. RAYNER. 

(6s. Longmans.) 
Text-books of history are very numerous, but it is seldom 
that one encounters a text-book so thoroughly good in every 
way as Mr. Rayner’s “ Nineteenth Century England.” For one 


(2s. 6d. net. 


By H. G 


thing, there is hardly a dull page in the book, and this is due, 
not only to skilful selection and arrangement of matter, but also 
to the author’s turn for the picturesque and telling phrase. 
We agree entirely with his view that the facts of history should 
be grouped round centres of interest, and not merely marshalled 
in chronological order. The book is meant for the highest forms 
in public and secondary schools, and most excellently does it 
meet that purpose. We feel sure, too, that many “ old boys ”’ 
who have lived through the last half-century of Mr. Rayner’s 
story will be mightily interested in his lively narrative and 
pungent comments. 


Histories. By C. H. K. MARTEN and E. H. Carter. Assisted in 
Book IV by H. DE HavıLLAND. Book IV. The Latest Age. 
(3s. net. Blackwell.) 

Hartley Through the Ages: The Story of a Kentish Village. By 
the Rev. G. W. Bancxs. (4s. 6d. The Author, Hartley 
Rectory, Longfield, Kent.) 

Junior Test Papers in History : For the Use of Pupils Preparing 
for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, College of Preceptors and Similar Examinations 
in the Junior Grade. With Points Essential to Answers. By 
H. G. NEWMAN. (4s. 6d. Pitman.) 

The Beginners’ Ancient History: From Earliest Times to about 
A.D. 1000. By J. B. Newman. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. (2s. 6d. Harrap.) 


Dreamland in History. By the Rev. Dr. H. D. M. SPENCE. New 
Edition, slightly abridged. (1s. 6d: Harrap.) 

English History in Forms of Essays, Political and Constitutional, 
1066-1688: For the Use of Students. By D. C. Cousins. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Practical Exercises in Matriculation History. By W. T. WILLIAMS 
and F. Apams. Part I. English History, 1066-1485. Part 
Il. English History, 1485-1688. Part III. English History, 
1688-1815. Part IV. English History, 1815-1914. (1od. per 
part. Philip.) ° 

Makers of Nineteenth-Century Europe. By Prof. R. FLENLEY. 
(6s. net. Dent.) 

Five Roman Emperors. Vespasian—Titus—Domitian—Nerva— 
Trajan, A.D. 69-117. By Dr. B. W. HENDERSON. (21S. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 
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MUSIC 


Old English Songs : Amorous, Festive, and Divine. Chosen and 
Handwritten by A. C. HARRADINE. The music arranged by 
N. C. SUCKLING. (10s. 6d. net. Howe.) 

This is indeed a delightful collection of some of the best of 
the Old English songs. Collected from the British Museum, the 
airs, for the most part will be new to singers, even if the lovely 
lyrics are known. Some of the lyrics have been wedded to 
country dance tunes of the period—between the thirteenth and 
seventeenth centuries—and the harmonization of the airs based 
on the lute accompaniments, has been well done. ‘‘ These songs 
were made for singing,” says Mr. Harradine, who is responsible 
for the collection, and all singers of really good songs will gladly 
re-echo, “ Indeed they were.” 

Nelson's Music Practice, Infants’ Teachers’ Book. (2s. Nelson.) 

There are good and doubtful points about this book. A good 
point is the insistence in Chapter II on Rhythm and Rhythm 
and Rhythm, and although the author insists on the importance 
of the rhythm names (and rightly for young folk) he inadvertently 
forgets to mention the inventor of this most useful system— 
Aimé Paris. We may mention that Mrs. Curwen’s method for 
the pianoforte—than which there is no better—also makes use 
of the same ‘“‘ Aids to Rhythm.” In my opinion, a doubtful 
point is the insistence in training the voice on the vowel sound 
of ‘‘OO”’ or “ COO.” This vowel sound, so beloved of village 
organists, can never alone develop a child’s vocal organs ; and— 
we ask—why should it ? There are others, and to the study of 
the open throat we recommend the author of “‘ Nelson’s Music 
Practice.” 


Notes on the Interpretation of 24 Famous Piano Sonatas by 
Beethoven. By J. A. JOHNSTONE. (6s. net. Reeves.) 

This little book contains many helpful hints to students, 
bearing on the correct interpretation of the earlier Beethoven 
sonatas. The author quotes many authorities for his opinions 
on the tempi and expression of the various movements, and in 
a subsequent edition we hope he will consult some editors a 
little more up to date than Czerny, Germer, &c. The D’Albert 
edition, and the more recent one by Casella, contain much 
that would supplement the useful amount of knowledge that 
Mr. Johnstone here provides, and would make his little hand- 
book even more valuable. 


Of all the contributors to the Year Book Press Series of 
Anthems and Church Music, and it must be added Part Songs, 
the name of Charles Wood must ever rank among the highest. 
Nothing commonplace ever came from his pen. His works 
live after him, and we are indeed fortunate in receiving a number 
of posthumous works, which number among them, some of the 
best examples of English polyphonic music. Christmas carol, 
“The Burning Babe”; “O Most Merciful” and “ Oculi 
Omnium,” introits, S.A.T.B.; Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
in E flat, S.A.T.B.; “ God Omnipotent Reigneth,’’ S.A.T.B. ; 
“ Song for a Dance,” glee, S.A.T.B.; “Deck the Hall,” four- 
part song, S.A.T.B.; “The Lamb,” four-part song, S.A.T.B. ; 
“ When Thou Art Nigh,” four-part song, T.T.B.B. ; ‘‘O’Rourke’s 
Noble Fare,” four-part song, T.T.B.B.; “ Neptune’s Empire,” 
three-part song, T.B.B.; ‘‘ What is a Day ? ” three-part song 
in cannon; ‘‘ Robin Hood,” three-part song, T.B.B.; “ O'er 
the Valley,” two-part song. Competition festival secretaries 
should carefully note these, and the following also can be recom- 
mended. ‘‘ A Leaf on the Water,” unison song, by Emily Day- 
mond; ‘‘Close Now Thine Eyes,” two-part song, by Emily 
Daymond; ‘“ Highland Lullaby,” unison song, by Clive S. 
Carey; ‘‘ Darest Thou Now, O Soul,” unison song, by R. 
Vaughan Williams. This last is quite a different setting to the 
one for chorus and orchestra. There are some tricky changes 
of time, and choir and conductor will have to be on the alert, 
but its effect, when properly rendered, is certain. All the above, 
are published by the Year Book Press, with the exception of 
“ Darest Thou Now,” which is in the Curwen Edition. 


Miniatures for the Piano. No.1. Happy Go Lucky. No. 5. Puch. 
By G. FORBES. Under a Sussex Down : Six Slight Reminis- 
cences for the Pianoforte. No. 3. Shoes and Stockings. By 
E. Fowres. Early Days: Four Pieces for Pianoforte. No 
2. Humoresque. By H. NIcHOLLS. Six Lyrics for the Piano- 
forte. No.2. Melody. By G. Dyson. A Toy Story : For the 
Pianoforte. No. 2. The Postman. By C. S. STANFORD. 
Sylvan Echoes: For Pianoforte. No. 4. Gentle Breezes. By 
A. T. L. ASHTON. Once Upon a Time: A Piano Suite. 
No. 5. Good Fairy. By H. Howe tts. Six Australian Sketches 
(Second Set—Easy). No. 6. The Boundary Rider. By T. 
HAIGH. (9d. net each. Stainer & Bell.) 


The Oxford Library of Standard Songs. Edited by S. WiLsox. 
Recit. and Aria, O Ruddier than the Cherry. From " Acis 
and Galatea.” By G. F. HANDEL. Star of My Love (Caro 
Mio Ben). By GIORDANI. English Translation by S. Wilson. 
Nymphs and Shepherds. By HENRY PURCELL. Arranged 
by G. Jacos. P'U Spread My Mustc’s Pinions (Auf Flugeln 
des Gesanges). By MENDELSSOHN. English Translation by 
S. Witson. Angels, Ever Bright and Fair. By G. F. HANDEL. 
Adelaide. By BEETHOVEN. English Translation by S. 
WILson. Cherry Ripe. By C. E. Horn. Words by R. 
Herrick. I Know a Bank: Two-Part Song. By C.E. 
Horn. Words from Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” I've Been Roaming. By C. E. Horn. Honour and 
Arms. From “ Samson.” By G. F. Handel. Lo! Here the 
Gentle Lark. By Sir. H. R. Bishop. The words from “ Venus 
and Adonis” introduced into the ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.” 
Three Fishers Went Sailing. By J. HuLrLam. Words by 
C. KINGSLEY. To Anthea, Who May Command Him Any- 
thing. By J. L. Hatton. Words by HERRICK. Should He 
Upbraid. By Sir H. R. BisHop. The words from “ The 
Taming of the Shrew,” also introduced into “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” Hear Us, Isis and Osiris. From 
“ The Magic Flute.” By Mozart. English Translation by 
E. J. DENT. (18. 6d. each. Oxford University Press.) 

An Album of School Marches. Edited and Arranged by A. F. 
MILNE. (1s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

Selected Pieces for the Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
Series 1, No. 8. In Gavotte Style. By E. MARKHAM LEE. 
(1s. 6d. Williams.) 

Selected Pianoforte Pieces. Series 3, No. 7. The Sailor. By A. 
SOMERVELL. (9d. Williams.) 

(Continued on page 774) 


DRAMATIC FESTIVAL.—The Training Colleges Annual Drama- 
tic Festival has now completed the first season of its existence. 
There are sixteen members, and plays, produced in training 
colleges and judged during last winter, have included Calderon's 
“ Beware of Smooth Water,” Yeats’s “ King's Threshold,” 
Synge’s ‘‘ Riders to the Sea,” two of A. A. Milne’s plays, one of 
Shaw’s, one of Barrie’s, as well as some of earlier date. The 
producers and actors have found the festival of great help m 
guiding them as to their strengths and weaknesses. More 
members would be welcomed, and Mrs. Steppat, Maria Grey 
Training College, N.W. 6 (Organizing Secretary, North London 
Group), will be pleased to give further particulars. 

* 


x * 


THE Late Frances Mary Buss.—An interesting centenary 
—that of the birth of Frances Mary Buss—was celebrated on 
September 15, when a service, which was attended by the 
pupils of the North London Collegiate School and of the Camden 
School for Girls, was held in Southwark Cathedral. In his sermon 
the Bishop of Chester enumerated several of the well-known 
benefactors who were born in the ten years 1820-30, passing, 
like brilliant meteors, through time—Queen Victoria, Charles 
Kingsley, Elizabeth Blackwell, Joseph Lister, Frances Mary 
Buss, Florence Nightingale, and Josephine Butler. He asked 
whether, amongst the present pupils of the Frances Mary Buss 
schools, some girl was now qualifying herself for social service 
akin to that which these great personages had rendered; and 
he assured his hearers that they had no idea how rich they were, 
in comparison with the girls of earlier generations, before girls 
public schools were established. A leading article in the Daily 
Telegraph on Miss Buss’s work, which appeared on the date of 
the centenary, concluded thus: ‘‘ The best measure of her 
ability is the English system of public schools for girls. No one 
did so much as she to make that possible. No one had so large 
a share in determining its scope and spirit.” In addition to her 
educational work, Miss Buss found time to give personal service 
in the East End of London. Ina letter to The Times, Miss I.M. 
Drummond, headmistress of the North London Collegiate School, 
has directed attention to the acquisition of property in Bromley- 
by-Bow which will ultimately provide residence and spacious 
club rooms in ‘‘ The Frances Mary Buss House.” This follows 
on work which has been carried on by the schools in the distnct 
for some years. As Miss Drummond states, “ Miss Buss neve! 
lost an opportunity of interesting her pupils in various forms of 
social work and of enlisting their active co-operation.” Miss 
Buss is perhaps most widely known to the modern generation of 
women teachers from the fact that she was the Founder in 1574 
of the Association of Headmistresses. 
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LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION FOR JUNIORS 


by 
C. F. C. LETTS and G. M. JACKSON. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. Part I, separately 2s 6d. 
This book has been written with the idea of providing a 
satisfactory Latin Prose Composition for boys and girls of the 
ages of ten to fourteen who have learnt Latin long enough 
to master the Simple Sentence, Tt is divided into two parts, 
the first covering what is required for the Common Entrance 
Examination, the second what is required for Entrance 
Scholarships. The authors have paid particular attention 
to the order in which the constructions are introduced. 


LIVY : THE CAREER OF 


SCIPIO AFRICANUS 
Being selections from Books XXI-XXXVIII. 
Edited, with an introduction, notes, and vocabulary, 
by T. C. WEATHERHEAD, M.A. 


Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 
(Cambridge Elementary Classics) 


APOLLONIUS RHODIUS : 
THE STORY OF MEDEA 


Edited 
J. H. E. CREES, D.Lit., and 
J. C. WORDSWORTH, M.A. 


Foolscap 8vo. Ready immediately. 
(Pitt Press Series : Greek) 
This edition, by the Headmaster and an Assistant Master 
of the Cathedral School, Hereford, comprises Book III and 
Book IV, lines 1-211 of the Argonautica, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
ECCLESIASTICAL LATIN 


by 
Rev. H. P. V. NUNN, M.A. 


Second edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


FIVE ROMAN EMPERORS 
Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, 
Nerva, Trajan, A.D. 69-117 


by 
BERNARD W. HENDERSON. 
With 4 maps. Demy 8vo. 21s net. 


The history of this period is largely a tale of wars and frontiers, 
but Dr Henderson deals also with the Emperors themselves, 
their attitude to Christianity, and some aspects of social and 
economic history. Dr Henderson is a Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 


CAMBRIDGE 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD. 


THE POETRY OF THE AGE 


OF WORDSWORTH 
I. An Anthology of the Five Major Poets 


selected by 
J. DOVER WILSON. 
Crown 8vo. School edition, 5s. (Library edition, 
73 6d net.) (The Cambridge Anthologies) 
The present volume is intended to provide, in a handy form, 
an anthology of the best work of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 


A POETRY BOOK FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, PART I 


Compiled by 
A. WATSON BAIN. 
Crown 8vo. 1s 6d, © 
This little book is intended as an introduction to poetry for 
children from seven to eleven years of age who have passed 
beyond the stage of nursery rhymes and nonsense and playful 
verses. The majority of the poems are by poets of this or 
last century. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE 


BRONTES 
Edited by H. A. TREBLE. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 
The extracts have been made from the novels of Charlotte 
and Emily Bronté. It is hoped that, for young readers 
especially, they may serve not only as an illustration of the 
style of these writers, but as an inducement to read their 


novels intact. 


NINE ESSAYS 


by 
ARTHUR PLATT. 
With a Preface by A. E. HOUSMAN. 
Demy 8vo. With a frontispiece. 

The Essays deal with the following subjects : Science and 
Arts among the Ancients, Edward FitzGerald, Aristophanes, 
La Rochefoucauld, Lucian, Cervantes, Julian, The Relations 
of Poetry and Science, and Plato. In his Preface Prof. 
Housman gives the main facts of Platt’s life and an apprecia- 
tion of his character and intellectual ability. 


THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK 
TO THE UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE 


Twenty-sixth edition. Revised to 30 June, 1927. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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SCIENCE 


Adventures in Engineering. Edited by A. MALLE. (Is. gd. 
Collins.) 
Adventures in Science. Edited by A. MALLE. (1s. 9d. Collins.) 
These two volumes have been issued as have so many 
other books of a similar type recently, in consequence of the 
recommendations contained in the now well-known “ Report of 
the Committee on Natural Science in Education.” ‘‘ There 
should be more of the spirit, and less of the valley of dry 
bones, if science is to be of living interest, either during 
school life or afterwards,’’ wrote the Committee; and again, 
“ We are confident that the teaching of science must be vivified 
by a development of its human interest side by side with its 
material and mechanical aspects.” Both volumes before us do 
adequate justice to this viewpoint in bringing vividly forward 
to the reader some of the many romances of science and 
engineering with which their histories abound. The biographical 
medium is employed to advantage, and in simple language the 
stories of Brunel, A. Stevenson, Lord Armstrong, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, Sir William Willcocks, and Sir William Arrol are told 
in ‘‘ Adventures in Engineering,” and of Louis Pasteur, Lord 
Lister, Sir William Perkin, Thomas Edison, W. K. Röntgen, 
and G. Marconi in the volume of ‘‘ Adventures in Science.” We 
heartily commend these readers to all elementary schools and 
to the junior classes of secondary schools. 


Social Life in the Animal World. By Prof. Fr. ALVERDES. 
(10s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The aim of this book is to set forth the facts of animal sociology 
as ascertained by recent researches in zoology and animal 
psychology. The author makes a comprehensive survey of 
“ societies °” that exist in many groups within the animal 
kingdom, and has collated a series of observations of great 
interest both to zoologists and psychologists. He shows that 
the ethical ideals of human beings are based upon the system 
of instincts and impulses which man possesses solely in virtue of 
his being a social creature; and that their source, as traced by 
the study of lower animals, lies in the irrational. 


The Conquest of the Air: An Historical Survey. By C. L. M. 
Brown. (2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The writer of this work has been known to us as a contributor 
to Punch and as the author of a very amusing book of verse 
called ‘‘ Rhymes of the R.A.F.” In the role of historian of 
aeronautics we see him in a new and equally welcome light. 
“ The Conquest of the Air’’ is the latest addition to the well- 
known “‘ World’s Manual ”’ series issued by the Oxford University 
Press, and we have no hesitation in saying that it fully maintains 
the excellent standard of the series. Mr. Brown has for some 
years been associated with the training of aircraft apprentices 
for the Royal Air Force, and has therefore been in a unique 
position for a special study of his subject. The result is a volume 
full of charm of style, and packed with information. Aviation 
plays a part in the scheme of civilization that grows in importance 
day by day, and it is all the more interesting on account of the 
achievement is of persistence, courage, and foresight on the part 
of its pioneers. We hope to see Mr. Brown’s book on the 
shelves of all school libraries. 


Alternating Current Electrical Engineering. By P. Kemp. Third 
Edition. (15s. Macmillan.) 

The success of this useful text-book fully justifies an effort to 
include in it the more important recent developments of the 
subject. This new edition has additional matter extending to 
about sixty pages of text; and the extensions refer more espe- 
cially to commutator-motors, frequency changers, and pro- 
tective devices. Chapters on symbolic notation and transients, 
and a graduated series of exercises (with solutions) have been 
added. 


The Corridors of Time. I. Apes and Men. 
Artists. By H. PEAKE and H. J. FLEURE. 
Clarendon Press.) 

These volumes are uncommonly good value. They appeal 
not only to those desiring to know about the evolution of man’s 
frame, his early industries and culture, but also to the geographer 
and geologist. The physical conditions of the earth’s surface 
were closely concerned with man’s first appearance, and with 
his subsequent development. Hence prominence is given to 
geological and geographical matters which the titles of these 
books would hardly lead one to expect. (1) Discusses the origin of 
man, and carries us through the Ice Age and its causes to the 
carly types of man. (2) Begins with the retreat of the ice sheets, 
and considers the palaeolithic industries, and the life, thought, 
and art of the earliest representatives of modern man. 


II. Hunters and 
(5s. net each. 


Manual of Meteorology. By Sir NAPIER SHAW, with the assis- 
tance of ELAINE AUSTIN. (30s. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This volume gives an excellent idea of the wide field covered 
by the science of meteorology, which includes much more than 
mere weather forecasting. The sub-title ‘‘ Meteorology in 
History ’’ expresses well the general scope of the book; but 
the necessity of comparing ancient with modern observations 
gives the author the opportunity of describing meteorological 
instruments, methods, and well established results. The whole 
forms a valuable introduction to the study of meteorology in 
all its branches, charmingly written throughout, and perfectly 
lucid even when the subject-matter is somewhat abstruse. The 
price seems rather high, but the book is well produced and the 
illustrations, especially those of cloud forms, are excellent. 


The Elements of Geology. By Mary A. JOHNSTONE. (3s. 6d. 
Nelson.) 

To compress within two hundred and sixty freely illustrated 
small pages the geological history of Great Britain is a bold 
undertaking. The reader of this ambitious volume requires as 
companions a large-scale geological atlas and maps showing 
the probable configuration of lands and seas at various periods 
in the earth’s history. Thus equipped, and with careful reading, 
he may gather from these pages a good idea of the changes 
which our land has experienced down the ages. 


Environment and Race: a Study of the Evolution, Migration, 
Settlement and Status of the Races of Man. By Dr. G. 
TAYLOR. (21s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Dr. Taylor’s ‘‘ Environment and Race ” is an intensely stim- 
ulating application of geographical methods to the study of 
racial origins and distribution. He seeks to show that primitive 
men, being subject to the same laws as other animals, has 
evolved and migrated in response to similar stimuli. After a 
detailed study of the geographical factors and racial elements 
of the main divisions of the globe Dr. Taylor arrives at the 
conclusion that in each the races can be zoned along “‘ corridors 
of migration ” and that in each division the zones are comparable. 
Of the racial relationship thus established, some are distinctly 
startling to the ethnologist at first sight, such as, for example, 
that the aboriginal tribes of America are more nearly akin to 
West Europeans than to typical Mongolians. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the American Indian’s affinities are with 
Palaeasiatics rather than with “ typical ” Mongolians, and this 
may represent an older, more generalized, and once more widely 
distributed type. In the last two sections Dr. Taylor turns to the 
problems of to-day and the future, applying the same methods 
of geographical controls to the questions of the development 
of Australia and the future distribution of world population. 
Here he ranges himself with a number of writers of the day whose 
deductions from scientific data, without being unduly pessi- 
mistic, hold out grave warnings for the future unless the develop- 
ment of the world’s surface and resources is directed in the light 
of scientific principles now fairly well established. 


Animal Nutrition. By Prof. T. B. Woop. 
(3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
Local Geology : A Guide to Sources of Information on the Geology 
of the British Isles. By Dr. A. MorRLEY Davies. Second 

Edition, Revised. (1s. net. Murby.) 

Outlines of Dynamics. With Examples. By Dr. T. Tuomas and 
L. Moore. Third Edition, Revised. (3s. 6d. Mills & Boon.) 

A Short Manual of Industrial Hygiene : For Managers, Foremer, 
Forewomen, and Industrial Supervisors Generally. By L. P. 
LOCKHART. (38. 6d. net. Murray.) 

Healthy Growth: A Study of the Relation Between the Mental 
and Physical Development of Adolescent Boys in a Public 
Day School. By Dr. A. A. MuMForRD. (16s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) - 

Huxley Memorial Lecture, 1927: Logic and Law in Biology. By 
Dr. P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. (18. net. Macmillan.) 

Elementary Physical Chemistry: Adapted from a Treatise on 
Physical Chemistry. By Prof. H. S. TAYLOR. (16s. net. 
Macmillan.) 

A School Course in Hygiene: Being an Adaptation for School 
Use of ‘‘ A First Course in Hygiene.” By Dr. R. A. LYSTER. 
(38. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. By Dr. W. R. BRAIN. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

Thermionic Phenomena. By E. Brocn. Translated by J. R. 
CLARKE. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

(Continued on page 776) 


Second Edition. 
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An Elementary Latin Grammar 


By ARTHUR SLOMAN, M.A. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


A Grammar of Classical Latin 


For use in Schools 
the same author. 


By 
7s 6d. 


and Colleges. 
Large crown 8vo. 


Latin Prose Composition for Juniors 


By C. F.C. LETTS and G. M. JACKSON. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. Part I, separately, 2s 6d. 


Latin Prose for Middle Forms 


By W. HORTON SPRAGGE, M.A, and 
ARTHUR SLOMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
Key: Ready shortly. 


Latin Prose Composition 


By J. A. NAIRN, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 
With Versions. 7s 6d net. 


6s. 


Passages for Unseen Translation 
from Latin Authors 


Compiled by G. G. MORRIS, M.A., and 
W.R. SMALE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


A Latin Note-Book 
By C. E. HODGES, M.A. Foolscap 4to. 3s. 
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LATIN 


A Selection of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


A First Latin Year Book 


With an Introduction and Vocabulary. By 
JOHN THOMPSON, M.A. Extra foolscap 
8vo. 3s 6d. 


Prima Legenda 
First Year Latin Lessons. By Miss J 
WHYTE, M.A. Extra foolscap 8vo. 2s. 


Fabulae Heroicae 


A First Year Latin Reader and Writer. 
E. PURDIE, Ph.D. Foolscap 8vo. 
frontispiece. 2s 6d. 


By 
With 


First Rules for Latin Prose 


With Hints and Examples. By T. C. 
WEATHERHEAD, M.A. Royal 8vo card, 
folded. 1s 6d. 


Further Rules for Latin Prose 
3s 6d. 


By the same author. Crown 8vo. 


Exercises on Rules for Latin Prose 


By the same author. Crown 8vo. 4s. Key- 
7s 6d. 


Biennium Latinum 
A Translation and Composition Book for 


Beginners. By the same author. Crown 8vo. 
3s 6d. 


PITT PRESS SERIES OF LATIN AUTHORS 
Edited for Schools by well-known Scholars. 


CAMBRIDGE ELEMENTARY CLASSICS 


Editions of Latin Authors, with Notes and Vocabularies, and occasional simplification of the text. 


Full lists on application 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Basket Work: A Practical Handbook. By T. R. SEED. (38. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

This is a practical and well illustrated little book dealing with 
a subject of great educational value, not merely as hand and eye 
training, but also as a handicraft. As basketry is an occupation 
in which articles which are really useful can be easily made by 
beginners, it is a valuable subject for any manual training school. 
We strongly recommend this book to all teachers who are 
interested in handwork. 

Cardboard Modelling. By L. Dixon and B. R. BROWNING. 
Vol. I. History and Geography. (5s. net.) Vol. II. Mathe- 
matics, Applied Art and Miscellaneous. (4s. net. Pitman.) 

The volumes in the ‘‘ Handwork Series ” issued by Messrs. 
Pitman are well known to teachers of handicraft, and the books 
under review are of the same high standard. The value of 
cardboard modelling, not only in developing manual dexterity 
but also as a sound introduction to formal geometry, is now 
recognized by all. Its use in correlating art, history, and geo- 
graphy with handwork is, perhaps, not so well known, and 
teachers who realize the importance of such co-ordination in 
school subjects will be interested in these volumes. The pages 
dealing with materials, tools, and technique in Vol. I are dupli- 
cated in Vol. II. so that a teacher may select the volume in 
which he is interested and yet find a comprehensive treatment. 
The Timber Trade of the United Kingdom. In two volumes. 

I. Softwoods. II. Hardwoods. By T. J. STOBART. (5s. net. 
each. Crosby Lockwood.) 

This tabloid treatment of so vast a subject as the “ Timber 
Trade of the United Kingdom ” does not appeal to us, but to 
some technical students it is, doubtless, a necessity. Mr. Stobart 
has collected and condensed a vast amount of material, and 
has arranged in an easily assimilated form, much that could 
otherwise only be found by long search. These volumes do not 
replace such books as Alexander Howard's ‘‘ Timbers of the 
World,” and J. R. Baterden’s ‘‘ Timber,” to mention only two 
of the better known publications, but all engaged in the timber 
trade will find them a mine of useful (and other) information. 
Among the Danes. By Prof. E. W. Knicut. (118. 6d. net. 

University of North Carolina Press. London: Oxford 
University Press.) 

_ Denmark is attracting a good deal of attention at the present 
time, not only in England, but also, as this volume exemplifies, 
in America. We have much to learn from her agriculture, from 
her rural education, and in particular from her handling of the 
problem of adult education in the ‘‘ people’s high schools.” Mr. 
Knight, professor of education in the university of North 
Carolina, was enabled to visit Denmark in the school year 
1925-26, and in this book he gives us the benefit of his observa- 
tions on social, economic, and educational efforts in that country. 


His observations cover a wide field, and make very interesting 
and profitable reading. 


Modern Denmark: Its Social, Economic, and Agricultural Life. 
By H. Jones. (2s. 6d. King.) 

Collins’ New World Dictionary and Reference Book for Schools : 
474 Pages of Definitions, together with 92 Pages of Useful 
Information in Literary, Classical, and Historical Names ; 
the English Language and Literature ; History, Ancient, and 
Modern; Arithmetic; and Modern Geography; Ety- 
mological and Pronouncing. (Full Clothed Cased, 2s. 6d. 
net. Cloth, Cut Flush, 2s. net. Collins.) 

Hymen, or The Future of Marriage. By N. Haire. (2s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

The Little One's Log : Baby's Record. By Eva ERLEIGH. (7s. 6d. 
net. Partridge.) 

The Grey Shrines of England. By A. GRANT. 
Chambers.) 

The Royal Tour of the Duke and Duchess of York. 
DARBYSHIRE. (78. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

Education (Scotland). Note as to Mathematics (Second Issue) for 
(A) Three Year Advanced Division Courses; (B) Leaving 
Certificate Courses where Mathematics is professed on the 
Lower Standard; (C) Leaving Certificate Courses where 
Mathematics is professed on the Higher Standard; (D) 
Additional Mathematical Subjects ; Including a Syllabus of 
Study and also Copies of the Papers set at the Leaving Cer- 
tificate (Written) Examination held in 1927. (2d. net. 
H.M.S.O. 

The Oxfordshire Syllabus of Religious Instruction for Use in 
Council Schools. (1s. 6d. Murby.) 

London County Council. Lectures and Classes for Teachers. 
Handbook for the Session 1927-1928. (County Hall.) 


(7s. 6d. net. 
By T. 


Secondary Education (Scotland). Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion (Including Day School Certificate (Higher) General 
Paper). Examination Papers, 1927. (18. 9d. net. H.M.S.O.} 

The National Council for the Unmarried Mother and her Child. 
Ninth Annual Report, 1927. (Carnegie House, Piccadilly.) 

Royal Society of Arts. Report on the Competition of Industrial 
Designs, 1927. (Parsons.) 

Syllabus of Half-Hour Talks to Children, oth Series, 1927-1928. 
(Bristol Public Libraries.) 

Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Shefheld, and 
Birmingham. Joint Matriculation Board. List of Successful 
Candidates, School Certificate Examination, July, 1927. (Is. 
315 Oxford Road, Manchester.) 

Welsh in Education and Life : Being the Report of the Departmental 
Committee Appointed by the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion to Inquire into the Position of the Welsh Language and to 
Advise as to its Promotion tn the Educational System of 
Wales. (1s. 6d. net. 2s. 6d. net, cloth. H.M.S.O.) 

The Universal Religion (Its Principles and Purpose). By E. T. 
Hai. (3d. Manchester: Baha'i Assembly.) 

University of Cambridge. Local Examinations Syndicate. 
Higher School Certificate and Certificate of Proficiency Ex- 
amination Papers, July, 1927. With Lists of Syndics and 
Examiners. (38. Cambridge University Press.) 

University of Cambridge. Local Examination (School Certificate 
and Junior). Examination Papers, July, 1927. With Lists 
of Syndics and Examiners. (38. Cambridge University Press.) 

Professional Schools, Post-Graduation Courses, Specialist Studies 
in the Universities and University Colleges of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Session 1927-1928. (Universities Bureau of 
the British Empire.) 

University Correspondence College. London University Guide and 
University Correspondence College Calenday, 1927-1928. 
(2s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

University of Manchester. Faculty of Technology. Prospectus 
of University Courses in the Municipal College of Technology, 
Manchester, Session 1927-1928. 

The Technical Instruction Committee and its Work ; 1890-1903: 
A Chapter in the History of Education in Liverpool. By W. 
Hewitt. (1s. net. University Press of Liverpool. Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

Prospectus of the Royal College of Art, S. Kensington, London. 
Session 1927-1928. (3d. net. H.M.S.O.) 


——————_== 


EVENING SCHOOL OF GEOGRAPHY.— University College. London, 
has arranged an evening School of Geography to commence on 
October 5. The scheme includes theoretical and practical 
courses on ‘‘ Physical Bases,” ‘‘ Maps and Instruments,” and 
“ Regional and Historical Geography.” Students will be pre- 
pared for the examination for the academic diploma in geography 
held by the University of London. 

* * * 

DUTCH AGRICULTURE.—A brief article in the second issue of 
The Countryman deals with the farmer in Holland and is contn- 
buted by T. J. Mansholt, Inspector of Agriculture at The Hague. 
His remarks give a good idea of the current practice in Dutch 
farming. Nearly 35 per cent of the land is alluvial and of 
high fertility ; in spite of this, more artificial manure is used 
per acre than in any other country. This is the result of the 
technical farm training, organized by the State, which all the 
younger farmers have had. Great importance is attached to 
milk-testing and the herds, although in the hands of small 
farmers only, have reached a high standard for milk production 
in both quantity and quality. 

2 $ $ 

EXTENSION LECTURES.—A most interesting programme of 
University Extension Lectures for the coming session has just 
been issued by the University of London, South Kensington. 
In addition to the courses which will be delivered in the city, 
lectures will be given at about fifty local centres in different parts 
of London and the suburbs. The subjects treated cover a wide 
range, and courses of great interest on various periods and 
aspects of literature, geography, painting, music, history, science, 
architecture, and economics are included in the list. The courses 
of lecture-visits by Mr. Allen S. Walker, on Historic Buildings. 
Architecture of London, and Medieval London, among others, 
should attract particular attention. A special circular of further 
particulars may be obtained from the University Extension 
Registrar. Last session over ten thousand students attended the 
courses arranged by the Board. 
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An Introduction to Greek Reading 


By GEORGE ROBERTSON, M.A. Foolscap 
8vo. 3s 6d. 


Greek Prose Composition 


By J. A. NAIRN, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
With Versions, ros 6d net. 


Passages for Unseen Translation 
from Greek Authors 
Compiled by G. G. MORRIS, M.A., and 
W. R. SMALE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


An English-Greek Lexicon 


By G. M. EDWARDS, M.A. Second edition. 
Foolscap 4to. 148 net. 


Greek History for Schools 


By C. D. EDMONDS, M.A. Third Im- 
pression. Crown 8vo. With 37 plates, § text- 
figures, and 14 maps. 7s 6d. 


_A Companion to Greek Studies 


Edited by LEONARD WHIBLEY, M.A. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. With 
197 illustrations, § maps, and 4 indexes. 
Demy 8vo. 27s 6d net. 


The Elements of New Testament 
Greek 
A Method of Studying the Greek New Testa- 
ment, with Exercises. By the Rev. H. P. V. 
NUNN, M.A. Fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. Key. 3s 6d. 


A Short Syntax of New Testament 
Greek 


By the Rev. H. P. V. NUNN, M.A. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. ss. 


CAMBRIDGE ELEMENTARY 
CLASSICS 


Editions with Introductions, Notes, and Vocabu- 
laries, and occasional simplification of the text. 
Foolscap 8vo. 


Aristophanes. Selections from the 
Birds 
Edited by W. H. OLDAKER, B.A. With 
3 illustrations. 2s 6d. 


Euripides. The Cyclops 


Edited by D. M. SIMMONDS, M.A., and 
R. R. TIMBERLAKE, M.A. With a 


frontispiece. 3s. 
Herodotus. Salamis in Easy Attic 
Greek | 
Edited by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A. With 


3 illustrations, and a map. 2s. 


Homer. The Odyssey, Books VI 
and VII. , 
Edited by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A. With 
7 illustrations. 2s gd. : 


Plato. The Apology of Socrates 


Edited by A. M. ADAM. With a 
vocabulary. 2s 6d. 

Thucydides Book IV, 1-41. Pylus 
and Sphacteria 


Edited by J. H. E. CREES, D.Lit,, and J. C. 
WORDSWORTH, M.A. 2s 6d. 


Xenophon. Anabasis 
Edited by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A. 


Books I, IV, and VI. 2s 6d each. Books II 
and III. 2s 3d each. Book V. 2s. 


PITT PRESS SERIES OF GREEK AUTHORS 
Edited for Schools by well-known scholars. 


List on application 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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Varia 


Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co., Ltd., have forwarded a copy of 
their Brief List of Books published this year. 
+ * * 


The Cambridge University Press has issued in pamphlet form 
particulars of books to be published during the autumn. 
* * * 


The CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION of America has organized a 
“ One Day Conference on ‘ Parent Education,’ ” in New York, 
for November 2. Particulars may be obtained from the Associa- 
tion at 54 West 74th Street, New York. 

* * * 


The Rudolf Steiner number of Anthroposophy (Michaelmas) 
contains several articles by Rudolf Steiner, including “ A Lecture 
on Pedagogy,” ‘‘ Three Epochs in the Religious Education of 
Man,” and “ Capital and Credit.” 

* * * 


The Froebel Society and Junior Schools Association, 4 Blooms- 
bury Square, London, W.C.1, has announced an interesting 
programme of lectures and study circle for the autumn. Par- 
ticulars from the Secretary. 

* * * 


At least two luxurious volumes are announced in the autumn 
list sent out by Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons, LTD., namely, an 
edition of Malory’s ‘‘ Le Morte d'Arthur,” with illustrations by 
Aubrey Beardsley, and Vols. 7 and 8 of “ Hakluyt’s Voyages.” 

2 2 2 


A special course for men students for the University of London 
Diploma in Dramatic Art is announced by the Central School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall, London, 
S.W. 7. The term opens on October 4 and full details may be 
obtained from the Registrar. 

* * * 


A course of weekly lectures on “ The Health of the Nation ” 
is announced by THE Roya INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
The lectures will be given on Wednesdays, commencing Octo- 
ber 12, at 4 p.m., at the Institute, 37 Russell Square, London, 
W.C. 1. Full details may be obtained at the Institute. 

* * * 


The SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND Tours ASSOCIATION, Leplay 
House, has arranged an attractive programme for the annual 
conference and exhibition, October 28-29. Copies may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Leplay House, 65 Belgrave Road, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 

? x * * 


THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS is arranging for ten lectures 
during this autumn by Mr. G. T. Raymont, on the principles of 
education and general method, and ten lectures on the education 
of young children by Mr. Herbert Ward and Miss D. C. Chaplin. 
The lectures form part of a two years’ course. 

g 2 2 


Under the Thomas Gray Memorial Trust, the RoYaL SOCIETY 
OF ARTS is offering two prizes, one of {100 for an improvement 
in the science or art of navigation, and one of £50 for an essay 
on the practice of navigation in the mercantile marine. Particu- 
lars can be obtained from the Society at John Street, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. 2. 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL PREss, LTD. has forwarded a copy of 
“ London University Guide and University College Calendar ” 
(price 2s. 6d.). This is a handy book of reference giving the 
regulations and syllabus for matriculation and external examina- 
tions of London University. It also gives advice as to appro- 


priate text-books. 
* * * 


A series of twenty-four University extension lectures is being 
given by Miss Elsa West on “‘ Analysis and Study of Eighteenth- 
century Music ” and “ The Development of Song,” at Morley 
College, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. The course com- 
menced on September 30, and a full syllabus (63d. post free) 
will be forwarded on application. 

* * * 


A NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE on “ The Education 
of the Adolescent ” is to be held at the Kingsway Hall, London, 
W.C. 2, under the aegis of the National Union of Teachers and the 
Workers’ Educational Association on Saturday, October 15. 
Sir Henry Hadow will preside and the speakers announced 
include Sir Benjamin Gott, Sir Percy Jackson, Prof T. P. Nunn, 
Mr. Tawny, and Mr. A. Greenwood. 


In a pamphlet published by the University Press of Liverpool, 
Ltd., and Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Mr. W. Hewitt has 
set out the history and achievements of the TECHNICAL Ix- 
STRUCTION COMMITTEE OF THE CORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL from 
its inception in 1890 until 1903, when the Education Act of 1902 
came into force, placing all education except that of university 
standing under the Local Education Authority. 

« & 2 s 

MACMILLAN’s AUTUMN List contains the announcement of the 
appearance of the third edition of “ Grove’s Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians.” The five volumes are being issued at short 
intervals, and the work should be completed by February next. 
The new edition contains twenty-four colour and seventy-two 
half-tone full-page plates, including portraits of great musicians 
and illustrations of musical instruments. 

$ 2 2 

According to the autumn list issued by Mgssrs. A. AND C. 
BLACK, LTD., a book on animals, described as ‘‘ an illustrated 
‘' Who’s Who’ of the animal world,” has been prepared by 
Mr. G. Jennison, of Belle Vue Zoological Gardens, Manchester. 
Part I (Flowering Plants) of Dr. D. H. Scott’s ‘‘ Introduction to 
Structural Botany,’’ has been revised in collaboration witb 
Mr. F. T. Brooks, of Cambridge. 

= = 2 

The MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, MANCHESTER. 
constitutes a faculty of the University of Manchester ; accord- 
ing to the prospectus recently issued, plans are now in preparauon 
for an extension of the buildings. University courses are offered 
in engineering, applied chemistry, textile industries, mining and 
industrial administration; there are also part-time day and evening 
courses and facilities are given for advanced study and research. 

È $ $ 

The class lists of the CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE and 
Junior LocaL EXAMINATIONS held in July have been published, 
showing that the total number of candidates entered was 3,061, 
exclusive of 962 who were examined at Overseas centres. Inthe 
School Certificate Examination, out of 6,586 candidates for 
certificates 2,202 boys and 1,905 girls passed, honours certifi- 
cates being gained by 494 boys and 253 girls. Of the junior 
candidates 296 boys and 448 girls satisfied the Examiners. 

* * * 

The next series of lectures arranged by THE PEOPLE'S LEAGUE 
OF HEALTH will be the Sims Woodhead course of constructive 
educational health lectures, consisting of ten lectures, com- 
mencing on Thursday, October 13, at 6 p.m., in the lecture room 
of the Medical Society of London. For further particulars and 
syllabus, application should be made to Miss Olga Nethersole, 
Honorary Organizer, The People’s League of Health, 12 Stratford 
Place, W. 1 ; telephone Mayfair 0336. 

* * * 

THE UNIVERSITIES BUREAU OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 50 Russell 
Square, London, W.C. 1, has issued a valuable pamphlet con- 
taining particulars of the various professional schools, post- 
graduation courses, and specialist studies in the universities of 
Great Britain and Ireland. First the universities are taken in 
turn and their specialist studies indicated; then come broad 
subjects, and finally exceptional studies, and under each group 
is a list of universities offering such facilities. 

e 2 = 

The English Report of the LOCARNO WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
NEW EDUCATION held in August is now ready. (Price 2s. zd., 
or 60 cents, post free from the New Education Fellowship, rr 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1.). The general theme—-THE 
TRUE MEANING OF FREEDOM IN EDUCATION—is reported in 


sections: ‘‘ Psychological Freedom,” ‘‘ Freedom Through 
Method,” ‘‘ Freedom Through Environment,” Freedom Through 
Co-education,”’ ‘‘ Freedom through Creative Art,” “‘ Freedom 
through International Understanding.”’ 

* * * 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
has issued a Summary Programme for the current session 
(price 6d.). Last year there were 2,871 students, of whom 905 
took full day or evening course, on the School register. In 
addition to regular courses leading to degrees and diplomas 
of the University of London, public lectures for the autumn term 
have been arranged on English political economy (Prof. Allyn 
A. Young), history and citizenship (Principal C. Grant 
Robertson), conscious purpose in society (Prof. Graham Wallas. 
six lectures), German life and literature (Dr. William Rose), and 
office machinery (course by various lecturers). 
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A DISTINCTIVE BOOK SERVICE 
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THE E.S.A. Book Service is quite exceptional for speed and accuracy. The 
stock of School Books kept at Esavian House comprises nearly half a million volumes 
and occupies an area of 37,000 cubic feet. @, This great stock, added to the excellent 
facilities the E.S.A. has for collecting unusual or odd books which even this enormous 
stock cannot include, is appreciated by thousands of Headmasters and Head- 
mistresses. @, Expert assistants who have been with the E.S.A. for many years deal 
immediately with orders as received—most of which are executed, from 
stock and despatched the same day. Speedy Service and 
Complete Satisfaction assured. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
HIGH HOLBORN 


Best Discounts 
given 


Catalogues 
free to Principals 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Ture Lupcate Broapway, Lonpon, E.C. 4, ENGLAND. 
Please send 


“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and SCHOOL WORLD” 


post free to 


(Insert Title, Mr., Mrs., Miss, Rev. s &c.) kan 


* Subscription to commence 


Remittance, value EIGHT SHILLINGS is enclosed to pay in advance for One Year. 


* Subscriptions may commence at any time. 
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METHUEN’S NEW anp RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 
METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 


Four NEw VOLUMES 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. Is. 6d. each. 


MILESTONES. By ARNOLD BENNETT and EDWARD 
KNOBLOCK. THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
In one volume. 


ESSAYS BY MODERN MASTERS. HIvaire BELLOC, G. K. 
CHESTERTON, E. V. Lucas, ROBERT LYND, A. A. MILNE. 


ESSAYS OF A NATURALIST. By Sir Ray LANKESTER. 


With 26 illustrations. 


THE GENTLEST ART. An Anthology of English Letters. 
By E. V. LUCAS. [In the Press. 


THE CURTAIN RISES ; A COLLECTION OF PLAYS. Made 
by J. Compton, M.A., Director of Education, Barking, Editor of ‘* Open 
Sesame”. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


ADVENTURES AMONG WORDS. By Henry BRIERLEY, 
B.A., LL.D. Fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
A simple and attractive introduction for young pupils to the fascinat- 
ing study of words and their history. 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF PRECIS AND PARAPHRASE. 
By W. E. WILLIAMS, B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
A comprehensive course containing numerous graduated exercises. 


CHAUCER. By G. H. Cowtine, M.A., Reader in English 
in the University of Leeds. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. nct. 


EARLY TUDOR DRAMA: MEDWALL, THE RASTELLS> 
HEYWOOD, AND THE MORE CIRCLE. By A. W. REED, M.A.’ 
Professor of English in the University of London. With Illustrations 
Demy 8vo. 108, 6d, net. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By U. M. ELLIS-FERMOR, 
M.A., D.Litt., Lecturer in English Litcrature at Bedford College, Univer- 
sity of London. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY. By Tuomas DEKKER. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. Tom WILLIAMS, M.A., 
Senior English Master at the County School, Beckenham. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 


THE REHEARSAL. By GEORGE VILLIERS, DuKE oF Buck- 


INGHAM, and THE CRITIC. By RIcHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. G. BARNES. Fcap 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. [In the Press. 


SELECTIONS FROM GEORGE BORROW. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by W. E. WILLIAMS. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 


SELECTIONS FROM BUNYAN. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by W. T. WILLIAMS, M.A., and GEORGE VALLINS, B.A. Fcap 
Svo. 2s. (In the press 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. W. P. GAYFORD, 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. With 14 Maps and a 
Diagram. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By CYRIL 
E. RosBinson, B.A. With 44 Maps and Diagrams, and Chronological 
summaries. 58. 6d. 


A NOTEBOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1400-1920. By 
S. H. McGrapy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GASCONY UNDER ENGLISH RULE, 1154-1453. By 
ELEANOR C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Principal of Westfield College, 
University of London. With 6 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE IN ITALY. By H. J. Rose, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Professor of Latin, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER AND THE FACTORS IN ITS 
FORMATION. By ERNEST BARKER, King’s College, I,ondon. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE. By E. F. 


Bowman, M.A., Royal Grammar School, Worcester. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A SYNOPSIS OF ECONOMICS. By GertTRUDE WILLIAMS, 
eT in Economics, Bedford College, London. Crown 8vo. 
8. - net. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


METHUEN’S SHORT FRENCH TEXTS 
Edited by E. J. A. Groves, Lic-s-L. 


Fcap 8vo. Paper Covers, 64 pp. Each 7d. 

Each Book contains the Text, Footnotes, occasional Résumés, and Devoirs 
de Rédaction, and provides suitable reading matter for pupils between the 
ages of 15 and 17 years., 

I. Récits de la Vie Réelle. J. GIRARDIN. 
2. Aventures de Cougourdan. E. Mouton. 
3. Passepartout. PIERRE DURANDAL. 

4. Jemmy. GERARD DE NERVAL. 

5. Contes de Provence. PAUL ARÉNE. 

6. Trois Contes. E. SOUVESTRE. 


SIX LITTLE FRENCH PLAYS. By Evita C. STENT, 


Head Mistress, St. Margaret’s School, Polmont. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 
PETITES COMEDIES. By A. H. CROWTHER, M.A., Diplomé 


in French, Iondon University, Assistant Master at Bilton Granze, 
Rugby. Fourteen short, casy French Plays. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 


METHUEN’S SHORT GERMAN TEXTS 


Edited by W. R. P. Ripcway, M.A., Winchester College, and 
M. HANNAY. 
Fcap. 8vo. Paper Covers. 64 pp. 9d. 


I, Das Fraulein von Scuderi. By E. T. A. HOFFMANN. 


[In the Press. 
GEOGRAPHY 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By E.G. R. TAYLOR. 
With numerous Maps and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Vol. I.—The World : 
Its Physical Geography, Peoples and Products, 5s. Vol. If.—The 
World : Political, Industrial and Commercial Development. 5s. 6d. 


A SKETCH-MAP GEOGRAPHY. By E. G. R. TAYLOR. 
With 160 Maps, showing the latest political divisions, and a full Index. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. to. 3s. 6d. 


NORTH AMERICA; AN HISTORICAL, ECONOMIC, AND 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By LL. RODWELL JONES, B.Sc., and 
P. W. BRYAN, Ph.D. With 104 Maps and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 


21s. net. 
SOUTH AMERICA: AN ECONOMIC AND REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With an Historical Chapter. By E. W. SHANAHAN, 


M.A., D.Sc.Econ. With 50 Maps and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. Ida. net. 


THE POLAR REGIONS. By R. N. Rupmose Brown, D.Sc. 
With 2 Coloured and 21 other Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By A.S. Pratt, 
M.A., M.Sc. With or without Answers. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


A PREPARATORY GEOMETRY. By C. J. H. Barr, Head- 


miaster of the Leas School, Hoylake. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


TEST EXAMINATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. By F. M. OLDHAM, 


M.A. Fcap. 8vo. ls. 3d. 


OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, 
M.A. (Oxon.), Senior Chemistry Master, Collegiate School, Liverpool. 
With 130 Diagrams and Tables. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Also in two parts: Part I, “ Non-Metals and Some Common Metals.” 
For Matriculation Students. 4s. 
Part II, “ Metals and Physica] Chemistry.” For Intermediate Students. 


4s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MECHANICS. By J. P. Ctar- 
WORTHY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Reading. 
With 205 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Also in two parts: Part I. 
Statics. 5s. Part II. Dynamics. 5s. 


A FRENCH READER FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By 
J. BITHELL, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

A GERMAN COURSE FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By J. 
BITHELL, M.A., and A. C. DUNSTAN, Ph.D. 5s. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF PHYSICS. By H. Bucxrry, M.Sc., 
F.Inst.P. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

HISTORY OF THE SCIENCES IN GRECO-ROMAN AN- 
TIQUITY. By Prof. ARNOLD REYMOND, Lecturer on Philosophy at 


the University of Lausanne. Translated by RUTH GHEURY DE BRAY. 
With 40 Diagrams. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Retrospect 


A reference to our front page will show that this is 
the seven-hundredth issue of The Journal of Education. 
As our readers know, our main purpose is to take the 
forward look in matters relating to education, but we 
believe they will be interested if we mark this special 
occasion by taking a brief glance backwards. 

Alone, we believe, among si.t.ilar enterprises in this 
country, The Journal enjoys the distinction, for what it 
is worth, of having its origin and early history wrapped 
in a cloud, or at any rate in a light mist, of uncertainty. 
The first Journal of Education was issued from 1831 to 
1837 by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, and published by Charles Knight. The second, 
The English Journal of Education, lasted in one form or 
another from 1847 to 1869. The present paper can be 
traced back to the Quarterly Journal of Education and 
Scholastic Advertiser, which underwent various changes 
from its birth in 1867 to its demise in 1878. In 1879 
came into existence The Journal as it has ever since 
been known, the new proprietor having acquired the 
title. The first number is interesting in more ways 
than one. Its format was nearly the same as now, but 
it had only about one-fifth of the present number of 
pages, and, owing to the difference in type, its matter 
was less than one-eighth. From that time onwards The 
Journal of Education has, we believe with unswerving 
loyalty to certain vital principles, stood for progress in 
education. 

We have said that the first number of The Journal 
proper appeared in January, 1879. In January, 1904, 
the editor at that time. the scholar-journalist Francis 


Storr, contributed an article to mark the completion of 
The Journal's twenty-fifth year. He recalled that 
among the contributions to the first number were Grant 
Allen, Alexander Bain, Sir Walter Besant, Edward 
Bowen, J. H. Gladstone, R. H. Quick, Emily Shirreff, 
and Henry Sidgwick. Among later contributors who, 
by that time, had joined the majority he mentioned 
George Romanes, Mark Pattison, Dean Farrar, Edward 
Thring, Prof. Blackie, Isaac Taylor, and Sir Joshua 
Fitch. Storr’s modest account of his faithful and 
excellent stewardship was accompanied by articles from 
the pens of Sir Arthur Riicker, Mr. (now Sir) Michael 
Sadler, Dr. Sophie Bryant, Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, Mr. 
J. L. Paton, Mr. T. E. Page, Miss Faithfull, Mr. J. L. 
Holland, Mr. E. D. A. Morshead, and Miss Alice Woods. 
From the year 1882, when Mr. William Rice undertook 
the managerial side of the production of The Journal, 
a list of living contributors has been printed with the 
index to each annual volume. In these lists will be 
found, besides some of the names already mentioned, 
the names of James Ward, A. F. Leach, H. M. Butler, 
Wm. Garnett, M. G. Glazebrook, Edmund Gosse, 
Richard Jebb, F. J. Furnivall, James Sully, Oscar 
Browning, Evan Daniel, H. Courthope Bowen, Dr. 
E. A. Abbott, J. M. Wilson, S. S. Laurie, Frances Buss, 
Dorothea Beale, Mrs. Wm. Grey, and Mary E. Christie. 
These are but examples of the many distinguished men 
and women who have helped to make the reputation 
of The Journal of Education. They are quoted in illus- 
tration of what we believe to be the indisputable fact 
—that The Journal was the first English periodical 
which envisaged education, from the university to the 
elementary school, as a great national enterprise, and 
which drew its contributors from the widest possible 
field, not only of professional experts, but also of persons 
of distinction in literature and in science. To that 
policy, initiated by the far-seeing Francis Storr, The 
Journal seeks to remain true. 


We may point, with what we hope may be considered 
pardonable pride, to the position which The Journal of 
Education has occupied with reference to leading educa- 
tional issues. During the protracted struggle for a 
broad and comprehensive Teachers’ Register (the 
‘Thirty Years’ War ” as it has been playfully called) 
The Journal consistently stood for breadth and com- 
prehensiveness, as it has also stood for professional 
training as the indispensable mark of a true profession. 
The Journal was the first to recognize the educational 
work of women, its columns being ever open to all, 
whether men or women, who had a message to deliver. 
It was the first to give publicity to the work of educa- 
tional societies, including the Headmasters’ Conference 
from 1879, the old Education Society from the same 
date, the Froebel Society from 1880, the Teachers’ 
Guild (now the Education Guild) from its foundation, 
the Associations of Head and of Assistant Masters and 
Mistresses, and the Training College Association. The 
files of The Journal will also substantiate the claim that 
it rendered yeoman service to the cause of modern studies 
in secondary education, at a time when such studies 
were still incompletely recognized. And in its “‘ Colonial 
and Foreign Notes,” which, for obvious reasons, now 
appear as ‘‘ Foreign and Dominion Notes,” it has, at 
great expenditure of time and trouble, been alone in 
keeping the educational public of this country regularly 
informed of the educational doings of other countries. 
The absorption of the School World by The Journal, 
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which took place in 1918, was in some respects a 
reassertion of the traditional position of the latter 
in regard to the problems of modern education, for 
the School World had always been modernist in ten- 
dency. 

Although it has lived to see education so completely 
taken in hand by the State, and played its part in the 
discussions which led to the establishment of State 
secondary education, The Journal has never for one 
moment wavered in its friendliness to the efficient private 
school. All the way through it has stood for justice 
to a body of men and women, “all of whom,” to quote 
an editorial written in 1904, “ cannot be proved to be 
ignorant and ineffective, and some of whom have been 
pioneers in educational progress.” But efficiency and 
honesty have been the indispensable conditions of The 
Journal's support—witness its stern denunciation of the 
purveyors of bogus degrees in the days when the opera- 
tions of those gentry were conducted on an extensive 


scale. Several times The Journal was threatened with 
action for libel, but never once was the action proceeded 
with. 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to quote testimony, 
the impartiality of which is guaranteed by its origin 
across the waters. In its issue of June 6 last, the Boston 
Journal of Education said of this Journal: “ This maga- 
zine is keeping its old friends and making new ones, 
both readers and advertisers. More thought and en- 
thusiasm are being put into the making of this ‘ Magazine 
of the Leaders ’ than ever before. The fact is being 
recognized.” Testimonials, as many of our readers 
know, are apt to be couched in very generous terms. 
But at any rate a too generous testimonial may be an 
inspiration and an incentive. We trust that The Journal 
of Education, however much it may change in detail, 
will still be found standing for unalterable principles, 
when its seven-hundredth issue will have become a thing 
of the distant past. 


Occasional Notes 


“THE National Education Conference at the Kingsway 
Hall,promoted by the National Union of Teachers 
and the Workers’ Educational Association, attracted a 
, large and representative gathering and 
a e concentrated its attention largely on 
the question of raising the school age 
to 15. Sir Henry Hadow, who presided, speaking on the 
report of the Consultative Committee, generally known 
by his name, pointed out that the Committee’s desire 
was to reduce the number of kinds of school from twenty- 
four to four. The Committee accepted the psychologist’s 
view as to the break in the child’s mental hfe at 11. 
Questions of curricula were discussed by Prof. T. P. 
Nunn and Sir Benjamin Gott. We note with pleasure 
that the financial aspects of this reform received full 
consideration from Mr. R. H. Tawney. Estimates of 
the direct cost of raising the school age to 15 vary widely, 
ranging from £7,850,000 to £11,250,000; but the indirect 
loss of productive labour would involve a substantial 
amount, as Mr. Tawney admitted. British industry may 
be a fragile plant, he said, but it is not so fragile as to 
wither through the withdrawal of the services of half a 
million boys and girls between 14 and 15. The benefits 
to the nation as a whole, both economic and social, 
would be immense. The health, the character, and 
intelligence of the nation’s children are its most 
precious and natural endowment. 


EPA HONAT questions had a place on the agenda 

of the Conservative Conference at Cardiff, and also 
on that of the Labour Party meeting at Blackpool. At 
Cardiff the forces of reaction were to 
some extent driven back, for a resolu- 
tion declaring “ that in the opinion of 
this Conference there is no necessity or 
desire for the present school-leaving age of 14 to be 
compulsorily raised” was defeated in favour of an 
amendment reaffirming the party’s educational pro- 
gramme and approving the Government’s attitude in 
regard to the school-leaving age. That is all very well 
so far as it goes, but Lord Eustace Percy’s statement 
that he was against committing the party either way at 
present, that he was against any raising of the age 
during the life of the present Parliament, and that he 


Education at 
Party Confer- 
ences : 


was prepared to consider the position five, seven, or 
ten years hence, “ when we see what the situation is,” 
seems to us to indicate that the resolution which was 
defeated represents the real mind of the Government. 
Any statesman who can contemplate inaction for ten 
years cannot, we think, successfully rebut the accusation 
that he believes there is no necessity to raise the age. 
One newspaper described the President’s speech as a 
personal triumph. We should rather say that this speech, 
and other recent speeches, are characterized less by enthu- 
siasm for education than by a desire to seek an accom- 
modation with the more reactionary forces of his party. 


PHE report of the Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party indicates that careful attention has been 
given to the resolutions on education passed last year 
at Margate, and that a policy has been 
ane framed which will attract much atten- 
"tion from men of all parties. All 
objects, says the document, must be subordinate to 
the welfare of the children, and no short-sighted parsi- 
mony or political bias should be allowed to conflict 
with full and free development. Schools must not 
foster a militarist attitude, and neither must thev 
seek to impose any particular political doctrine on 
immature minds. The teacher should have the greatest 
possible freedom in his work. The greatest hindrances 
to the realization of modern ideas of teaching are 
the swollen size of classes and the recognition of un- 
qualified teachers—defects greatly aggravated by the 
financial restrictions imposed by the present Board. 
The influence of the Hadow Report is evident in a 
paragraph which urges that central schools should be 
required to comply with secondary school regulations, 
and that a new type of secondary school should be 
developed offering a variety of courses suited to children 
of different aptitudes and capacities, but otherwise on a 
level with the present-day secondary school. This is, 
in our view, quite sound. There must be nothing that 
could be regarded as socially inferior about the “ new ” 
secondary schools, and the best thing to do with the 
present central schools is to bring them into the secondary 
system while making possible a great elasticity in 
curricula. : 
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| T report is no less interesting when it speaks of 
the way in which the special knowledge of teachers 
should be made use of on the administrative side. 
Representatives of the community 
must be a majority, but representatives 
of the teaching profession should be 
def:nitely associated with the administration of educa- 
tion. This might be done in one or more of the following 
ways: (I) A statutory right might be given to the 
organized teachers to appoint representatives on Local 
Education Authorities. (2) Advisory committees might 
be set up, to be genuinely representative of all grades 
of teachers, and to have a statutory right to be con- 
sulted on all changes in and questions of educational 
policy. (3) The Board of Education might also be 
assisted by a Statutory Advisory Committee. It is 
noteworthy that no reference is here made to a “ real” 
Board of Education, which has been advocated in some 
quarters. It appears to be contemplated that a statutory 
advisory committee with power to conduct inquiries 
and to report in whatever terms it chose would be 
in reality just as effective. We are inclined to agree 
with this view, for the plan would not in any way 
_ interfere with the Minister’s responsibility to Parliament. 
_ A further valuable suggestion is that teachers them- 
= selves should determine, by a series of investigating 
` committees, what is the deliberate judgment of the 
profession on unsettled educational problems. Finally, 
- teachers should enjoy the full civil rights of ordinary 
citizens. 


Teachers and 
Administration. 


‘THE Imperial Social Hygiene Congress held in London 
| inevitably encountered educational questions. 
_ “Mr. Ormsby Gore attacks British Education,” the head- 

line to a report of a meeting held on 
anin October 5, is more alarmist than the 

speech warranted—a speech advocating 
more science teaching in schools, especially biology, 
“the most important subject for mankind.” The Con- 
ference was largely concerned with the social diseases in 
- our far-flung empire and the importance of educational 
© influences was emphasized by many speakers. Some 
- aspects of biological teaching, Dr. Spencer, of the Board 
- of Education, said, raised the same kind of difficulty 
- as religious teaching, and the objection of a single 
parent would prevent instruction in certain subjects. 
© Much of the science underlying the study of disease 
could be taught through lessons on the life of Pasteur, 
- and it was unfortunate, he considered, that botany, as 
= taught in schools, was concerned with the higher types 
- of plants, to the neglect of moulds and bacteria. Another 
- aspect of school work closely connected with the subject 
~ of the Conference is the question of physical training and 
= games. Criticism of our public schools on the ground 
= that they make a “fetish ’’ of games is often ignorant 
and misdirected. Whatever view may be taken as to 
=- the teaching of social hygiene to children, it is clear 
` that teachers should be informed on many questions of 
disease affecting both the physical and the mental life 
. of the children in their charge. We trust that the 
= printed report of the Conference will be accessible to 
teachers. 


i ASOTHER part of Dr. Spencer’s address, referred 
to above, is somewhat mystifying to those 
- teachers who have been lamenting the small atten- 
_ tion which biology receives in the secondary schools. 
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It is true that during the last fifty years it has been 
possible to make biology “a main 
subject in English education,” but 
that it actually has been so made is 
open to doubt. There is still one University (Bristol) 
examining for the School Certificate Examination in 
which no biology paper is set, and such a paper was 
introduced for the first time in the Durham Examina- 
tion in 1924 and in those of London and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board in 1925. In the School Certi- 
ficate Examinations of 1926, 11,010 candidates took 
botany, 430 biology, and 60 zoology, and it is claimed 
that this concentration on botany tends to give the 
pupils a one-sided interest in living things and that a 
course of general biology would be more helpful to them 
in developing a sound philosophy of life. It seems that 
Dr. Spencer must have been misquoted when he is 
reported as saying, “* for a long period both botany and 
zoology had been included as compulsory subjects for 
the Intermediate Science Examination for the London 
University Science Degree.” We are aware of nothing 
to prevent a student from taking an intermediate 
examination which includes neither of these subjects 
but comprises mathematics—pure and applied—physics, 
and chemistry. 


Biology in 
Schools. 


(CONYO ATION of the University of London has 

considered the first draft of the new Statutes for 
the University prepared by the Commissioners, under 
the Act of 1926. The Report thereon, 


a Ae yt presented by a special sub-committee, 
University: Was restricted to Statutes relating to 


Convocation, a restriction to which 
strong exception was taken, and the House directed 
that a further Report should be presented by the 
Standing Committee. One or two important issues were 
dealt with ad interim, e.g. the “saving ” of the privilege 
of Convocation of considering new Statutes, granted by 
the Act of 1898, but apparently overlooked by the Com- 
missioners. By an important concession granted by the 
Government during the consideration of the Bill of 1926, 
persons and bodies representative of the University are 
to be given the right to make representations to His 
Majesty in Council in regard to the persons to be ap- 
pointed by His Majesty in Council as members of the 
Council of the University. If there is one body in the 
University which can claim to be “representative ” of 
the University in this connection, it is the body composed 
of the graduates ; and a resolution was adopted asking 
that the Chairman of Convocation should be added to. 
“The Chancellor, the Council, and the Senate,” de- 
signated in the draft Statutes are entitled to make these 
representations. 


() THER questions, such as the appointed area of the 
University, the indirect representation of Con- 
vocation on the Council, the distribution of Convocation 
Other seats on the Senate among various 
Questions : faculties, the exclusion of the teacher. 
members of the faculties from eligi- 

bility for the Convocation seats on the Senate, restric- 
tions to be placed on the powers of the Senate to dele- 
gates to any standing committee, or to any subordinate 
committee or body, deprivation of degrees and diplomas, 
will, it is expected, be considered by the Standing Com- 
mittee in its further Report. The strategy adopted bv 
Convocation in relation to the Bill was to concentrate 
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opposition on the establishment of the proposed Council 
to deal with financial questions. This has proved to be 
a lost cause ; but the strong and definite powers accorded 
to the Senate in relation to educational policy are 
perhaps a reflection of the controversy. There is 
still time for representations to be made on minor 
issues. We understand that the Commissioners are 
anxious that full opportunity should be taken of the 
provisions of the Act relating to representations by or 
on behalf of the bodies named in the Act, or “any other 
bodies or persons appearing to the Commissioners to be 
directly affected by the proposed Statute.” 


i a few brief notes, it would be impracticable to 
discuss all the educational questions raised by the 
draft Statutes. We may say, however, that there are 
indications in the Statutes of power- 
Ra S ful “academic ” influences. Thus, the 
representation of named colleges on 
the Senate, to the principle of which strong exception 
has been taken, has actually been extended by the 
addition of the Royal Holloway and Westfield Colleges 
to the list of colleges granted direct representation. In 
general, the “topographical” interests of higher educa- 
tion in the London area, the interests of literary and 
scientific research, the interests of new developments, 
and the special interest—as we venture with diffidence 
to describe it—of the higher education of women, do 
not appear to be sufficiently envisaged or safeguarded 
by the draft Statutes. The Commissioners seem disposed 
to accept au pied de la lettre the plausible advice of the 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Education to 
keep the Statutes “ simple and few, leaving as many 
things as possible to be settled by regulations and bye- 
laws of the University.” But the Statutes of a univer- 
sity should not leave open such questions as the body 
responsible for the granting of degrees and the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of professors—questions which, if 
left open, are sure to lead to undesirable controversy and 
expensive litigation. 


T: A.M.A., the journal of the Assistant Masters’ 

Association, has published a candid article on “ The 
Press and Education.” The writer admits that “ the 
majority of newspaper men do not like 
us,” and suggests that this is a serious 
matter to be pondered over. Possibly 
the journalist envies the teacher his fixed salary and 
regular holidays and dislikes his dogmatism, arising 
from daily contact with immature minds. Whatever 
the explanation, the fact remains ; and there can be no 
harm in admitting it. And the remedy? The writer 
of the article wisely suggests that teachers should make 
more use of the Press by submitting contributions in 
the form of articles or letters, not mere propaganda, 
but having a news value and “the human touch.” 
We agree that “‘ the man who can write such articles 
on aspects of education for the big daily or the popular 
magazine is a real asset to education.” Teachers must 
demonstrate to the general public by their thoughts and 
aspirations the value of education. 


The Press and 
Education. 


À the years before 1918 when the question of the 

educational area was under discussion in Scotland, 
many teachers looked to the institution of County 
Authorities to save them from the petty interferences to 
which they were sometimes exposed under the small 


school boards. Some recent happenings suggest that 


the County Authorities are not by 


erry any means ideal masters to sere. 
Teachers. Two ugly cases in Glasgow, which is 


the largest Authority in Scotland, have 
raised a good deal of resentment and bad feeling amon: 
teachers. One of these cases, after many months, is mw 
nearer settlement than at the beginning, and threatens 
to pass into the law courts. Half a dozen women teachers 
who were supposed to accompany their scholars to a 
picture exhibition of the happenings at the Necessitous 
Children’s Camps run by the Authority, for which the 
school had got a holiday, had thought their servis 
unnecessary and failed to put in an attendance. Th 
Authority punished them by transferring them to other 
schools, in spite of the fact that their contract of senic 
was for this particular school. In the more recent cese, 
four teachers who asked to be excused from going to the 
annual outing of their school for reasons of health were 
also transferred to other schools. Whatever the ngt: 
or wrongs in regard to the teachers’ actions a persond 
clash of this kind which arrays teachers against 
authority is to be deplored on every account. It give 
the impression that the Glasgow Authority has so many 
teachers in its service that it is unable to maintainz 
proper regard for the human side of its relation to its 
staff; and that in actual fact is the opinion of a god 
many of its teachers. It is to be hoped that the Authont' 
will stop thinking too much about its powers over it 
teachers. It is possible that a freer system of contro: 
would reduce the occasion for such conflicts as thes, 
and improve the spirit of the schools. 


T appointment of a Departmental Committee o 
Educational Endowments in Scotland last Apri 
was the inevitable outcome of the changes which th 
1918 Act has brought about. Most ¢! 


Scottish the educational purposes to which the 
ee peered donors of an earlier day devoted ther 


money are now comprehended in somè 
fashion in the public provision of education, and not 
few trusts have become obsolete. The committee, m 
its report, recommends the appointment of a com 
mission with wide discretionary powers to act for ai 
least five years, and then either to become a permanent 
body or to have its work carried on by the Scottish 
Education Department. In regard to the scope of the 
commission’s work, the committee is of opinion that 
there should be a generous interpretation of what 
education implies, and it suggests as possible objects for 
funds set free by the commission, universities, resident 
halls for university students, central institutions (such 
as technical colleges, schools of art, agricultural colleges! 
hostels for school children, adult education, plaviné 
fields, social organizations (like Boys’ Brigades, Bo 
Scouts, and Girl Guides) and the training of nurses. I 
connection with the recommendation that proper regal 
should be had to the original territorial restrictions 0 
the trusts, an interesting question arises regarding the 
operation of an endowment like the Dick Bequest; 
which has had an extraordinarily beneficial effect 0? 
the schools of North-East Scotland by ensuring a supply 
of superior teachers. There would be general regret! 
their good influence were to be lost through any chang? 
to be made now, but the Committee is undoubted! 
right in insisting that the curriculum suitable for a 
older day should not be stereotyped by such a trust. 
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pos some time past considerable political agitation 
has been going on in Western Samoa—so much so 
that a Royal Commission has been appointed by the 
New Zealand Government to inquire 
into the pros and cons of the whole 
matter. We have had the advantage 
of seeing an advance copy of the Report, for the year 
ended March 31 last, by the Government of New 
Zealand as mandatory, which is being considered by 
the Permanent Mandates Commission. A perusal 
of those sections of this Report which relate to 
»ducation impress us as indicating, not only in aim but 
n actual practice, a most satisfactory and promising 
state of affairs. The education policy of the adminis- 
tration is “not to aim at educating the Samoans to 
pecome Europeans in their outlook, but to make them 
better Samoans.” Nature is so prolific in the Samoan 
Islands, that the native can provide food for himself and 
family with the minimum of exertion; consequently 
anything in the nature of hard work has been regarded 
by him as both unnecessary and “ beneath him.” In 
view of this, all teachers are counselled to “ emphasize 
the gospel of work and the part it has played in the 
building up of other countries.” As every Samoan 
household has land at its disposal, this ‘‘ gospel of work ”’ 
naturally has a very practical application to agriculture. 
Accordingly one main object of the system of education 
is “‘ to inculcate in the minds of all scholars the impor- 
tance of agriculture and to ensure that they receive train- 
ing in improved methods in the cultivating of land.” 


Education in 
Western Samoa. 


THE new session has opened placidly both at Oxford 

and Cambridge. Oxford's Vice-Chancellor con- 
gratulated the students on their modesty, straightfor- 
wardness, and freedom from pervicacia, 
and commented on the increasing in- 
dustrialism of the ancient city. The 
film of Oxford University life now in preparation, based 
on Mrs. Sidney Ball’s “‘ Barbara Goes to Oxford ” will 
be awaited with interest. Some of the scenes, such as 
the conferring of degrees in Congregation, will illustrate 
ceremonies which has remained practically unchanged for 
many centuries. But as the title of the book indicates, 
there are other more idyllic features. The film has 
received influential support, official and unofficial, even 
from New Zealand, whose High Commissioner wrote : 
“I feel sure that my Dominion would welcome a good 
production (English university life) along these lines.” 
And Lord Birkenhead admitted that, if any university 
films were justifiable, his old University was the best 
worth filming the world over. 


Filming 
Oxford. 


O5 Saturday, October 8, there was given at Kingsway 
Hall the first of a series of educational films, 
organized by British Instructional Films, Ltd., in co- 
i operation with the London ‘County 
gress Council. The programme included a 
topical news budget, a geographical 

film having Jamaica as its subject, a nature film entitled 
“ Betty at the Zoo,” another entitled ‘‘ The Battle of 
the Plants,” and finally what is termed a feature film. 
Mr. Augustine Birrell gave a preliminary talk, and, as 
might have been anticipated, said some good things. We 
agree with him that “instructional ”?” is a nasty word, 
that there is a great future for good films, and that 
people do not, at least as readily as is commonly sup- 
posed, prefer the bad to the good. We are not, however, 


in complete agreement with him when he says that the 
special virtue of “ the pictures ” is that they do good 
by showing themselves and holding their tongues. Not, 
we think, until a golden mean has been achieved be- 
tween too much talk (doubtless the teacher’s besetting 
sin) and no talk at all, wili the film come into its own as 
an educational instrument. The impressions gained by 
children seem to us too rapid and evanescent to be 
permanent, except of course when a story is being 
“told.” The film will probably take its place eventually 
as a special and valuable kind of illustration; not a 
mode of instruction which is independent of the teacher. 
The series of exhibitions at Kingsway Hall is to be con- 
tinued on November 12, December 10, January 21, 


February 11, and March Io. 

ig is somewhat surprising that at this stage in the 
development of science, we should find it still 

pleading for a place in the adult education curriculum. 

It is not, however, without significance 


i ee ems that those papers read at the recent 
Education, meetings of the British Association, 


which urged the need for a broadening 
of the outlook in education and for the inclusion of 
biology among school subjects should have been followed 
so closely by the Sixth Annual Conference of the British 
Institute of Adult Education. The secondary schools 
and universities can proudly claim their share in many 
brilliant achievements of pure science, but they must 
also feel a measure of responsibility for that attitude 
which has led to the present neglect of science as far 
as adult education is concerned. Prof. Turner, speaking 
on “‘ Science in the Modern World,” expressed the view 
that there would never be many men of science, and that 
the extension of the bounds of the sphere of inquiry 
made it necessary that workers should limit themselves 
to small portions of the frontiers. Sir Benjamin Gott 
however, indicated that those who wished to see science 
share in the activities of the movement were not aiming 
at the production of specialists, and he attributed the 
neglect of the subject to this very tendency to undue 
specialization. This had led to a fear of science subjects 
as demanding elaborate and expensive apparatus and 
equipment and of their language as incapable of 
expression in simple, generally comprehensible terms. 
The universities could help to remedy this by devising 
some method by which honours degrees should not be 
limited to specialists in one subject, but should be 
attainable by the student with an all-round science 
education. 


IME was when the schoolmaster was accounted the 
sworn foe and exterminator of dialect. The won- 
derful growth of interest in the origins of English speech 
Dialect. has modified, or even reversed, his 
attitude of late years, and it is con- 
ceivable that the lively little magazine (a magazine 
whose price is the “‘ nimble ninepence ” is surely bound 
to be lively !) which calls itself Word-Love* and further 
describes itself as ‘‘ Recorder of Dialect, Folk Song, 
Ballad, Epigram, Place-Name, Phrase, and Field-Lore,”’ 
finds more enthusiastic support in the scholastic profes- 
sion than anywhere else. Dialect involves for the 
teacher a practical problem which calls for the exercise 
of wisdom, common sense, and tact. It is his first 


* Word-Lore: The ‘ Folk’ Magazine, Folk Press, 
Ranelagh Road, S.W. 1 


London: 
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business to teach his pupils the King’s English. If he 
neglects to do this, he is positively injuring their chances 
in life. But, whilst he does this, he may, and should, 
free himself and them from a merely “ class ” attitude 
towards dialect. He may show them the interest that 
belongs to word-lore, and encourage them to bring to 
his notice local words, idioms, and pronunciations. 
An ear that is sharpened to observe delicate differences 
of speech qualifies its possessor both to use the King’s 
English properly for his daily needs and to enjoy the 
divergences from it which are racy of the soil. 


T increasing diffculty of obtaining suitable teachers 
in secondary schools in the Irish Free State is 
focusing attention on the requirements of the Ministry 
of Education for the recognition of 


Gatis secondary school teachers and on the 
Free State, inducement offered to Irish graduates 


to enter the teaching profession. Curi- 
ously enough it is only in the Free State that registration 
is a sine qua non for recognition. It is not so in any 
other part of the British Isles. In Northern Ireland the 
register has ceased to exist. Registration in the Free 
State can only be obtained by graduates who possess a 
teaching diploma obtained after graduation, and at least 
one year’s subsequent satisfactory teaching. These 
requirements were laid down at a time when it was 
hoped that the inducements to satisfy them would be 
at least equal to those in Great Britain. But this has 
not proved to be the case. The salaries rule smaller ; it 
is not certain that even a recognized teacher will get 
on the incremental scale; and there are as yet no 
pensions. A pension scheme is in the offing, but it is a 
long time reaching the port. Meantime, the inevitable 
result is taking place, and it is far from certain that a 
pension scheme will counteract the other drawbacks. 
A curious feature is that schools can obtain graduates 
from England, while the supply from Ireland is drying 
up. But the English graduate is a bird of passage ; he 
comes for a year’s experience or so, and then departs. 
Irish graduates with good degrees can readily obtain 
posts in England, especially if they are good at football, 
but the Irish schools, especially Protestant schools, are 
suffering, and the authorities should seriously consider 


the question. 
ig there is one subject in the sthool curriculum which 
cannot be taught “without tears” it is surely 
mathematics. But teachers of this subject continue 
their work with dogged perseverance, 
not unmixed with mental anguish. 
They endeavour to lighten the ship by jettisoning old 
Euclid and installing geometry in its place ; but the ocean 
remains unappeased. “Examiner ” in a letter to The 
Times Educational Supplement says: “ In my opinion, 
theoretical mathematics is quite unsuitable for general 
education ; it is not a general school subject at all, any 
more than was Latin verse, and it ought to share the 
same fate.’’ He bases his conclusion on the evidence of 
examinations, incidentally revealing a virtue in examina- 
tions often overlooked. But the extraordinary thing 
appears to be that if “ Examiner’s”’ dictum is educational 
gospel, it has not been preached and accepted long before 
this. London University by relaxing its mathematical 
requirements at its matriculation examination may 
perhaps be regarded as an early convert to the new 
doctrine. 


Mathematics. 


HE Vice-Chancellor and the Provost of University 
College are two of the most important offices 
connected with London University. Their addresses to 
E students at the opening of the mw 
Students. session represent extreme limits of 
idealism and realism. But when tte 
Vice-Chancellor says that the function of a university is 
to diffuse not useful but “ useless °” knowledge, is he 
not forgetting the names of some of the princip 
faculties in his own University, such as medicine ard 
engineering, faculties whose main purpose is to give the 
students useful knowledge and training ? Sir Gregor 
Foster regretted the modern tendency not to take risk; 
—“ safety first ’’—and he warned the science students 
not to become ‘‘ narrow specialists.” We venture to 
doubt whether the stated surplus of women teachers in 
history and English can have any bearing on the selec- 
tion of subjects by students who will complete the: 
university training in three years’ time. 


HE controversies connected with King Edward VII 
School, Sheffield, are of considerable importance. 

not merely to Sheffield, but to the educational system i 
general, and it is essential that th: 


Sheffield facts should be understood. Kin f. 
cme ng Edward VII School is, and always ta |. 
a Moral: been since its establishment in 10, f. 


maintained by the Local Educatio: |. 


Authority. Until November, 1926, it was governed by 
a body consisting of certain members of the Sheffe 


Education Committee, together with persons who wer ; 


not members of that Committee but were of distinction 


in educational matters, as for example, Sir Hen f 


Hadow. In November, 1926, the governing body ws 
“ purged ” of these persons, and it was decided by the 


City Council that the school should be governed, a i 


the other secondary schools in the city were, by te 


Secondary Schools Sub-Committee of the Higher Educ |- 


tion Sub-Committee of the Education Committee. The : 


chairman of the Higher Education Sub-Committee arc 
of the Secondary Schools Sub-Committee was Council 
Minshall. 


In February, 1927, it was proposed t $ 


require the disbandment of the O.T.C. at Ki }- 


Edward VII School; the headmaster protested against 


this; as an invasion of his rights ; a vote of the parent: f- 


of boys attending the school was taken, with the conseni A 
of both parties: 164 voted in favour of the retentir. '- 


of the O.T.C., 83 voted against it, 418 did not vote 
The proposal to disband the Corps was carried out. 


HE turmoil that.arose in Sheffield, mixed up a5 ! 
was with political issues, caused the position 0! 
the Headmasters’ Conference to be misunderstoo, 


i 
i 


La, 
i 


pa 


though after Mr. Fletcher's lett. ”: 


Action of the 
Headmasters’ 


Conference : there can be no excuse for furthe: 


misunderstanding. The Conference 
came into the business in this way: headmasters ê 
elected to membership by the Committee of the ter 
ference in accordance with principles laid down from 


ia 


published in The Times of October 19. . 


time to time by the full Conference at its anu’ : 
meetings. In December, 1926, the Conference instrocte: | 
the Committee to “ take into account in every instait ;.. 


when considering candidates for election the degre “ 
independence enjoyed by the headmaster of the sche 


and by the governing body.” The abolition of the OTL. | 


in the manner described was held by the Committee è ! 


. aia cad 
are 


is 


= 
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the Conference to have demonstrated that neither the 
headmaster nor the governing body of King Edward VII 
School enjoyed the degree of independence to which the 
instruction of the Conference pointed, and although the 
resignation of the headmaster from the Conference was 
not accepted, he was informed that the school would 
not in future be eligible for representation. As 
Mr. Fletcher has pointed out, the institution of an 
O.T.C. against the wishes of the headmaster would have 
been considered an equally cogent example of the posi- 
tion upon which the Committee’s decision was based. 
This ends the first phase of the controversy; the 
question whether the claim of a school to be considered 
a public school goes with membership of the Head- 
masters’ Conference may be left over for the present. 


()% July 16 a totally new element of discord was 
. introduced, when a letter was sent from the 
Education Office at Sheffield to the heads of all the 

secondary schools in the following 


Ui sel terms: ‘‘ The Chairman of the Se- 
Medill condary Schools Committee has dis- 
Association, cussed with me a growing tendency on 


: the part of the heads of secondary 
schools to address him personally with reference to 
administrative matters. “He asks me to say that all 
administrative matters should be referred in the first 
instance to the Chief Administrative Officer of the 
Committee for decision and for such action as he after 
consultation with the chatrman—where such consultation 
would appear to be necessary or destrable—may deem to 
be called for.” This letter was signed by Mr. Percival 
Sharp, Director of Education. It was unfortunate that 
some usually accurate newspapers in quoting this letter 
omitted the whole of the second sentence, whereby their 
readers were perplexed. The recipients of the letter 
were not perplexed ; they were horrified. Mr. Gurner, 
the headmaster of King Edward VII School, who had 
earlier in the year been a candidate for Whitgift School, 
but had withdrawn in the hope that peace might be 
coming to Sheffield, revived his candidature, and was 
elected to Whitgift early in August: the heads of the 
secondary schools sent a reasoned protest to Councillor 
Minshall: Councillor Minshall, chivalrously accepting 
responsibility for a letter which he had never seen before 
it was posted, declared that nothing in it meant what it 
appeared to mean and that nothing would induce him 
to withdraw it: the majority of the Education Com- 
mittee stood by him; and an advertisement appeared 
in The Times Educational Supplement urging intending 
candidates for the headship of King Edward VII School 
to communicate with the Headmasters’ Association. 


T was now evident that (a) the Director’s letter would 
not be formally withdrawn except through the 
political defeat of the dominant party on the City 
Council, (b) there was a real desire to 


i kerri reassure the recipients of that letter. 
Mial Consequently, when the Headmasters’ 


Association received from the Director 
of Education a letter which, taken in conjunction with 
Councillor Minshall’s reply to the protesting heads, 
seemed to it to leave the offending document as 
nearly a dead letter as anything could be that was not 
actually obliterated, it decided not to repeat its 
advertisement ; and so far as it—and it should be 
added the Headmistresses’ Association with which it 


was in constant touch—are concerned, that incident is 
believed to be closed. Several controversies, however, 
are not closed, and probably the turmoil at Sheffield, 
unfortunate as it has been for Sheffield education, has 
had the useful result of forcing people to consider some 
questions of real importance. Even the question, 

‘When is a public school not a public school ? ” is not 
a wholly foolish question, though it is often foolishly 
answered ; and at least the questions concerning the 
droit administratif, behind which the permanent official 
is always tempted to sit entrenched, and the question 
how to govern schools so as to make each of them into 
something alive and personal and not merely a section 
of a machine, however efficient—these are questions 
that matter, and will matter more every day as our 
educational system develops. And we ought to be always 
on our guard against the state of mind which prefers 
easy administration to the encouragement of the living 
character of schools. 


“THE Dalcroze Society, of which Sir Henry Hadow is 
President, has issued an appeal for £20,000 to 
enable the Society to provide adequate quarters for the 
Dal Dalcroze School. Its proposal is to 
Eurhythmics. acquire the long lease of the building 
at Swiss Cottage, known as the Hamp- 
stead Conservatoire, which, from the particulars given 
in the letter of appeal, appears to be admirably adapted 
for the purpose in view. Eurhythmics has ‘“‘ made good,” 
if we may be permitted an Americanism, as an educa- 
tional method. Demonstrations over which the founder 
of the method, M. Dalcroze, has frequently presided, 
have shown the wide interest which the method has 
aroused among teachers and the general public; and 
the central school, which has trained a large number of 
teachers, may fairly claim to be housed in dignified 
headquarters. We commend the appeal both to the 
public and to the generous benefactor, who will receive 
a good return in the increased educational efficiency and 
increased happiness of school life. 


TA who are directly concerned in the recent 
discoveries relating to ultra-violet light will turn 
with interest to the report of Dr. Herman Bundesen, 
published in the Journal of the Ameri- 
a a can Medical Association, on winter 
sunlight. His foregone conclusion is 
that November to February sunlight is deficient in 
biologically active rays. The incandescent filament lamp 
supplies a substitute for natural sunlight if the lamp is 
fitted with “ vitaglass ""—the new quartz glass which 
permits the passage of ultra-violet rays. The investiga- 
tions into this important question have not reached a 
point however, as The Times warns its readers in a 
leading article, when the treatment can be given without 
expert advice and direction. That the treatment will 
in course of time have great results on the health of the 
children, especially in our smoke-darkened cities, there 
can be no possible doubt. 


ELLESMERE COLLEGE.—At Speech Day, October 13 last, Dr. 
A. V. Billen, formerly of Leeds Grammar School, was compli- 
mented on the distinct educational progress made by the College 
under his regime. Reference was also made to the new Chapel 
—one of the finest in the country—which it is hoped, will be 
dedicated next summer. 
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- Then and Now i 


By G. F. BRIDGE, M.A. 


N 1869, when The Journal of Education was founded, 

there were just two classes of public schools in England : 
first, the great ‘‘ public schools ”? (in inverted commas), 
founded, or refounded, in the Tudor period, to which must 
be added some famous old day-schools in London and the 
great towns, and some newly-founded institutions of the 
same type, such as Clifton, Cheltenham, Marlborough, 
Wellington, Rossall ; and, secondly, the elementary schools 
—most of them under the care of the Church of England or 
some other religious body, a few established by secular 
societies, of which the British schools were the best known, 
covering much ground in country districts and small 
towns, hopelessly inadequate in the larger centres of 
population. Between these two stretched “a boundless 
continent, dark, waste, and wild,” where public provision 
for education was almost unknown. The old endowed 
schools, numbering over 1,000, were just beginning to be 
rescued from a lamentable state of decay. The present 
writer once heard the late Sir Joshua Fitch say that he 
visited 124 schools in North of England on behalf of the 
Endowed Schools Commission, and found that the odd four 
were doing really good work and sending boys to the 
universities; the odd twenty were doing something, and 
the main body next to nothing, ‘‘ So sleepy was the land.” 
In general, the middle classes were dependent on private 
schools. Many of these were very efficient. Prof. Foster 
Watson in his book ‘‘ The Old Grammar Schools,” says 
that the Nonconformist academies, which must be ranked 
as private schools, were probably the soundest educational 
establishments of the eighteenth century—but many were 
tar otherwise. 

Little provision as there was for boys’ education, 
there was still less for that of girls. Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College had indeed been opened in 1854, designed, as 
stated in the resolutions of its founders, as ‘‘ an institu- 
tion for the daughters and young children of Noblemen 
and Gentlemen,” and some years later Queen’s College, 
London, mainly as a place of education for governesses, 
but, as a general rule, girls got their education at the hands 
of governesses, many of whom were quite unfit for their 
task. Yet we must not despise the Victorian governess 
too much: some of us have known ladies of the past 
generation who looked back to those preceptors with 
gratitude and veneration. In all schools the curriculum 
was of the narrowest. A judicial decision of 1805 had 
declared it illegal for the endowed schools to teach anything 
but Latin, Greek, and religion, and though an Act of 
Parliament in 1840 had relieved them of this restriction, 
little advantage had been taken of it. The first prospectus 
of Cheltenham Ladies’ College did not include science in 
the list of subjects to be taught, and of languages only 
French and the elements of Latin. 

The ’fifties and ’sixties of the last century were the period 
of the renaissance of higher education in England. Men 
and women of brains were beginning to give their minds to 
education. Newman’s ‘‘ Idea of a University ” appeared 
in 1852. The lectures at the Royal Institution by dis- 
tinguished men of science—amongst them Faraday, 
Tyndall, Whewell, and Paget—which made a powerful 
plea for the teaching of science in schools, were delivered in 
1854.* Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Education—Intellectual, Moral, 
and Physical” appeared in 1861—a book which was 
translated into thirteen languages; and, in spite of its 
obvious deficiencies, gave an immense stimulus to educa- 
tional thought by. its bold challenge of existing conven- 
tions. Matthew Arnold’s first book on Continental Educa- 
tion was published in 1861, and his ‘‘ Schools and Universi- 
ties on the Continent ” in 1868. The English middle class, 


s < republished under the title “ Science and Education.” (Hcine- 
mann. 


he said, was “ nearly the worst educated in Europe”, 
“organize your secondary education ”’ was his cry irom 
then till his death. The Essays on a “ Liberal Educatioz,” 
edited by Farrar, appeared in 1867, the most notabe 
contributions, perhaps, being those by Henry Sidgwick 
and Canon Wilson (then Mr. J. M. Wilson), moderate 
and reasonable protests against the prevailing doctnne 
that no education worth having could be given except 
through the classics. John Stuart Mill gave his “ Inaugural 
address at St. Andrew’s University ” in 1867. But books 
were not all. The Public Schools Commission (1861-54) 
and the Endowed Schools Commission (1864-67) were the 
first attempts to repair the waste and decay of generations 
and reclaim for the nation its magnificent heritage, un- 
equalled in Europe, of ancient foundations of learning. 
The old schools were given a fresh start, and the Brie 
Commission in 1895 reported that up to date five-seventa:, 
851 all told, had been given new schemes. 

Thring was teaching at Uppingham, and in 1869 thirteen 
headmasters met there at his invitation. This was th 
nucleus of the Headmasters’ Conference, which now number 
171 members. In 1865 the Cambridge “‘ Locals” were thrown 
open to what was then called ‘‘ the weaker sex '’—a term fo 
the meaning of which future generations will have to corsu 
the dictionary. But examinations are useless, and even 
injurious, without good schools, and of these there were 
still lamentably few for girls. To fill the gap the Girls 
Public Day School Company was founded in 1872, large!’ 
owing to the etforts of Mrs. William Gray. Converte: 
from a dividend-paying company to a trust in 190b. i 
is still carrying on its good work. Finally, in 1879, cht 
great Elementary Education Act was passed, by which th: 
State assumed responsibility for the primary education «: 
the whole child population. 

One other event of the ‘sixties deserves mention—th 
publication of a book which has had a wider circulation. 
at least in England, than any of those mentioned, whi 
won louder praise and excited bitterer hostility even that 
“Education,” a book which has gone through counts 
editions, and whose fame, unlike that of ephemeral works 
of thought, is still as great as ever—the “ Public Scho! 
Latin Primer,” published in 1866. 

It was therefore into a world alive with education 
movement that The Journal was born. Storr placed it 1n 
the forefront of that movement. The widening of the 
curriculum, especially by the introduction of moder lar- 
guages, the training and registration of teachers, the um 
fication of the profession, more education for girls au 
women, the reform of the old universities—these were somè 
of the subjects for which he contended all his life wi? 
varying degrees of success. 

Storr was one of a small band of teachers and edu 
tionists who took up the question of the registrato? 
and training of teachers. The two things were in the! 
minds combined. The idea was that every teachef shou 
be trained, and only after training should be admitted 3 
the register, which was thus designed to be a list of fully- 
qualified teachers. It was also part of the scheme thé 
none but registered teachers should be entitled to reco 
fees. It was further hoped that the registered teacher 
would form an independent, self governing profession, 
electing their own governing body, imposing their 0*7 
conditions of entry, and, possibly, forming the body 
conducting examinations, giving certificates, and generall 
managing education. This was the dream, and a dream 
has remained. The Teachers’ Register has indeed (0%? 
into existence, but it has not had the influence which ae 
expected of it. Teachers have not been welded into ® 
independent, self-governing profession, nor does it a 
likely that they will ever be such. What the pioneer ° 
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the movement forgot is that the great mass of teachers, 
unlike doctors and barristers, are employees, mostly of 
the State, and that the State cannot hand over the manage- 
ment of its business to its employees. Nor has the profes- 
sion been unified. It remains a loose federation, not a 


v-- unitary state, and a federation it is likely to remain; 


-. and it is the organized societies of teachers, not the general 


T , body of the registered, which are the accepted represen- 
>~, tatives of the profession, influence educational policy, and 


... give counsel to examining bodies. 


Training for secondary school work, though it has 


J. made progress, has not attained the development which 


these pioneers looked for. The movement has gone farthest 
with women, who were less hampered by tradition than 


... men. Tradition is often a spur, but often it is an Old Man 


_ of the Sea. Women, having no old man of the sea to 
carry on their backs, could let their minds play freely 
round the great questions of the day. And so, from the 
first, though women as a sex have more native aptitude for 
teaching than men, far more women than men were trained 
for secondary education. The Maria Grey Training College 
was founded in 1878 and flourishes still, but the first attempt 


~~ to found an institution for men—the Finsbury Training 


College, in which Storr was much interested—had to put up 
the shutters after a few years’ trial. No other training 
college exclusively for men proposing to take up secondary 


~~ school work has been founded, but the breach has been 


- filled by the training departments of universities and 
university colleges, which now number seventeen in England 

- and Wales, and also to some extent by the more advanced 

- training colleges, which prepare men and women not for 

- elementary schools only. It cannot be said, however, 
that the need of special preparation for teaching in higher 
schools is yet generally recognized, and the provision for it 
is certainly inadequate. The training of elementary school 
teachers has made more progress, though even of them 
only about half are trained in colleges ; and though there 
are forty-eight voluntary training colleges and nineteen 
undenominational council colleges, the accommodation 
is insufficient, and waiting lists are common. 

The inclusion of modern subjects in the curriculum was 

one of the causes to which The Journal devoted itself. Storr’s 
special interest was modern languages. He was not, and 
he did not profess to be, either a great scholar or a great 
educationist, but he had a fine literary taste, he was widely 
read, and, what is not too common, he had an equal appre- 
ciation of ancient and modern literatures. He was also a 
great translator. Moreover, he had one qualification of 
exceptional importance for his journalistic work, namely, 
the human touch, the art of making things interesting, and 
a happy knack of saying the right thing in a few words. 
He was never dry and never pedantic. The competitions 
in translation which he carried on in The Journal for 
years without a break must have done much to stimulate 
interest in French and German, and to prove that translating 
from foreign languages is not quite as easy as shelling peas. 
Two selections from prize-versions were published, and 
show the high level that was attained. Storr was very 
successful, too, in getting distinguished teachers and educa- 
tionists to write for The Journal, and at one time it was 
aid that there was scarcely a man or woman of eminence 
n the school world who had not contributed something 
o the periodical. But this is digressing. 

Modern languages, great as the advance has been, can 
carcely be said to have come into their full inheritance yet. 
ʻo doubt there has been a great progress in the teaching of 
rench. The teachers are now in nearly all schools well- 
lucated English men and women, most of them with a 
liversity degree, and many with a period of residence abroad 
' their credit. Of the candidates in the First School Exam- 
ation in 1926, 97 per cent took French, and about half 
ssed with credit. In the Second School Examination, 39 per 
1t offered French—a quite satisfactory proportion—and 70 
- cent passed. But these figures must not blind us to the 
zt that there is still a large amount of inefficient teaching, 
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and much too frequently an inadequate grounding in the 
fundamentals of the language. But what is still more 
deplorable is that when we have given an account of 
French, we have told nearly the whole tale. It is not too 
much to say that except in a small minority of schools the 
results in any other language are minute. Out of 7,778 
candidates in the Second School Examination in 1926 
only 226 took German, 52 Spanish, 5 Russian, and 1 Italian ! 
The majority of headmasters and headmistresses seem still 
only half-hearted in their support of modern studies. 
True, out of 440 recognized advanced courses, 179 belonged 
to that class, but, apparently, “‘ modern studies ” are fre- 
quently, as to one-half of them, ancient studies, Latin 
being taken instead of a second modern language. 

Natural science courses wear no such piebald aspect. 
That subject has had on the whole a happier history than 
modern studies. It has never suffered from that uncer- 
tainty of aim and lack of a clearly-conceived ideal which 
have been the bane of the latter. It has no small “ side- 
shows ” to distract teachers from the main issue. And, as 
Henry Sidgwick said, “ The study of the external world 
excites, on the whole, youthful curiosity much more 
than the study of language.” J. M. Wilson said the 
same thing at greater length. Science, too, has always 
been regarded as an end in itself; it is the study 
of a body of new knowledge of vital importance to 
human welfare: modern languages have been too often 
regarded merely as useful tools. Hence, the two poles 
in higher education are always classics and science, never 
modern studies and science. Moreover, science found 
earlier recognition at the universities, and therefore better . 
teachers for the youth. Schools of natural science were 
established at Oxford and Cambridge in 1848-50, but the 
Modern Language Tripos did not come till 1886, and 
Oxford did not follow the lead of the sister university till 
1903. Lastly, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
science had caught the ear of the public; it was the age 
of Darwin, Spencer, Faraday, Tyndall, and Huxley. The 
establishment of modern sides at the public schools began, 
and by the end of the century nearly every one had its 
two or more divisions. Yet in 1880 only 25 boys out of 
320 at Uppingham were learning science. The Government 
Committee on Modern Languages said that this has been 
“one of the most disappointing experiments of modern 
times.” Perhaps they were thinking most of their own 
subject ; but it is certainly true that as long as the scales 
are heavily weighted in favour of classics by the scholar- 
ship system, no other subject can attain the highest level 
of excellence, because it can never attract its fair share of 
ability. Still, one can scarcely doubt that modern sides 
have done a great deal for science, especially in the newer 
schools. In what may be called the lower secondary schools, 
and in the county and municipal schools, science did not 
find tradition and prejudice holding the fort against it, 

and in these schools it is taught probably with more 
success than the humanities. 

To trace the whole course of educational development in 
a brief paper like this is of course quite impossible. Many 
epics must remain unattempted. The Bryce Commission 
of 1894-95, which led directly to the establishment of the 
Board of Education in 1899 and to the Education Act of 
1902, was an event of the first importance. The Act of 1902 
established Local Authorities for secondary education—they 
had existed previously only for technical education—and it 
is the Local Authorities which have completed the fur- 
nishing with schools of that “ boundless continent, dark, 
waste, and wild,” to which reference was made at the 
beginning of this paper. While secondary education has 
been growing downwards, elementary education has been 
growing upwards ; the two have now met, for the difference 
between the best central schools and the lower secondary 
schools is one of administration rather than of attainments. 

The discrimination between ‘‘ elementary ” and “ secon- 

dary ” becomes day by day more artificial, and the time 

cannot be far distant when it will be abolished. 
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The reform of the old, and the foundation of modern 
universities, the development of technical education, the 
gradual raising of the compulsory school age, the slaying 
of the dragon of “ payment by results,” the institution 
of an extensive scholarship system, the improvement of 
examinations, and the foundation of a host of associations 
and societies through which teaching, once as silent as the 
Navy, has become the most loquacious of all professions— 
on these and many other movements, the record of which 
will be found in the files of The Journal, one would gladly 


dwell, but considerations of space forbid. Most of all one 
would like to describe the struggle of the assistant-masters 
and mistresses in secondary school for a decent wage and 
decent conditions of service—aims which have now been 
largely attained. In this fight, too, The Journal played its 
part. This partial and fragmentary survey of progress 
may well stop at that point, for the teacher is what matters 
most in education, and all administrative and educational 
systems are nothing but machinery for bringing teachers 
face to face with children. 


Correspondence 


CO-EDUCATION 


Ludi sceleratus magister admits some “ advantages”’ for 
co-education with, I think, his tongue in his cheek. The cheap- 
ness of mixed schools in thinly-populated areas is often the reason 
why economical Local Education Authorities establish them ; 
but I feel bound to say, first, that the financial argument scarcely 
deserves a place in this discussion ; and, second, that very often 
such schools, founded only for cheapness, regulated by distrust, 
and ruled by headmasters with little belief in them, are a very 
bid advertisement for co-education. Mr. D. H. Oldham details 
the sort of school (I, too, can vouch for its existence) where, 
within a framework of co-education, everything is done to make 
the system a failure; but I also know of secondary schools 
(natives of Liverpool will have no difficulty in thinking of at 
least one) where headmasters who see the aims and principles 
of co-education clearly have charge of very happy families. 

Ludi sceleratus magister admits the “ advantage ” of mixed 
schools for dramatic purposes : again I speak with experience in 
denying this particular advantage ; it is much more troublesome 
to induce boys and girls to act together than to do the same with 
one sex singly. 

But some of his arguments against the system are poor indeed. 
He mentions two sorts of anxious parent; fathers who are so 
distrustful of their own influence and have so little confidence in 
the headmaster to whom they have entrusted their children, will 
find some cause for worry in any sort of education ; let the girl 
meet boys while there is still a master or mistress to watch the 
meeting and guide those who meet; do not defer the meeting 
until it is clandestine or unduly bashful. 

The truth is, surely, that co-education is immensely difficult, 
and calls for exceptionally able teachers. I believe, for instance, 
that with very rare exceptions it demands that at the head there 
shall be man and wife, not headmaster and senior mistress. This 
is a fact which, I think, no Local Education Authority has dared 
to face; but I am confident that its realization would see us 
through more than half our problems: the divided allegiance 
which Ludi sceleratus magister suspects—and which does exist— 
would disappear, and a thousand minor difficulties of organization 
could be ironed out. A school needs a unified control—there 
Ludi sceleratus magister is right—and the first Local Education 
Authority which makes up its mind to the need for the provision 
I suggest will take a great step for co-education. The idea is, 
of course, neither new nor my own. 

It is true that some boys and girls will be happier apart. I 
have myself been too happy in a boys’ school with a stern 
anti-girl discipline to doubt the virtues that it can instil in many 
boys ; but with others it can fail badly. It is true also that some 
subjects, where normally the sex-differentiation is marked, may 
with advantage be taught separately ; but that isa minor point 
of organization; for many boys and girls a system which 
trusts them in each other’s company is full of advantages. 
Most of those who argue against it do no more than point 
to its difficulties ; and difficulties only exist to be overcome. 

Rugby. R. E. WILLIAMS. 


From the many letters which have been printed on co- 
education, it would appear to have many devoted adherents 
and a less number of opponents. In reality the number 
of opponents is very great, as the present state of our 


schools shows, for. very few of those which are provided 
for children above 10 are co-educational. Experience 
has proved that the sexes are better educated apart, and that 
a good education for boys may not be equally suitable for 
girls. This is borne out by the recently-issued results of the 
Oxford Final Schools. This year ninety-two first classes were 
gained in the different schools, and of these only six were gained 
by the women students. We are quite prepared to grant that 
it may have been a poor year for women, as a Miss Ramsay of 
a Miss Fawcett is not to be found every year. But the women 
number at Oxford between a quarter and one-fifth of the men, 
and should have gained, therefore, between fourteen and twenty 
firsts. The fact that they did not seems to prove that these 
young ladies would have done better to have gone to Holloway 
or Westtield or some other college entirely devoted to their ser, 
instead of crowding into the ancient University, already over- 
crowded with men. Why does not Lady Rhondda or some other 
woman millionaire found a University for Women, where they 
could receive the education best suited to their needs? An 
English Vassar or Bryn Mawr is one of the needs of the moment. 
PARENT. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The writer of the paragraphs on the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions Conference in your July issue is mis- 
taking his function in the world of educational affairs. His 
remarks are not in the nature of an irritant, but rather in the 
nature of a stimulus to laughter. When the claim made by my 
association that technical education is a complete instrument 
for the development of the many-sided individual (whether 
considered as a unit in a complicated civilization, or as à 
distinct and unique entity) is being freely acknowledged by 
authorities in the academic educational world such as Prof. 
Nunn and by educational administrators of the type of Sir Percy 
Jackson, it is amusing to see the philosophic paragraphist timidly 
admitting that there is a great deal in what is said for technical 
education, but that it cannot be considered equal in status to 
the older forms. He suggests that my vigour has reduced my 
clarity of vision since I fail to see that the Journal of Education 
and he have always “ sympathized '’—to use his own words— 
with the aims and aspirations of the bantling. I have carefully 
re-read the passages to which he refers and certainly detect 
sympathy, but of the “ kindly ” variety. It is suggested that 
technical education is essential but un-balanced ; it is efficient 
but one-sided. By implication, the older traditional forms are 
to be regarded as examples of elegant equilibrium and models 
of symmetry. It is commendation by way of feeble 
condemnation. 

In trying to penetrate the patronage that asks for the erai 
way in which culture is to be attained through technical education, 
I asked for his conception of the reality to which, presumably, 
the traditional forms of education have a sure and unfailing road 
of approach. Were we both preparing the road to the New 
Jerusalem or was I making the path straight to some infde 
Mecca ? That was what I wanted to know from the description 
of his holy city. Instead of obtaining that knowledge from his 
contribution in your last month's issue, I received the results o 
his research into the function of genealogical tables, embodyi0é 
new and surprising ideas; the evidence of the confusion that 

(Continued on page 800) 
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Price 2s. 
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par Marc Ceppi 
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Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
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exists in his mind between the use of the name of a man of science 
as the description of a process and the citation of his support as an 
authority ; and touching references to myself in as a dewdrop 
in the ocean of humanity. He clouds his unwillingness to 
answer my question by compliments to the “ store ’’ of wisdom 
of the A.T.T.I. (which we modestly acknowledge) and cryptic 
references to ‘‘ sacred places in his heart ’’ in which he “ holds 
values ” peculiar to himself. I am not surprised that, in 
the circumstances, he “holds these values wholly and pecu- 
liarly ” his. Far be it from me to suggest that the contents of 
these secret places may bear some resemblance to those of the 
famous safe of Madame Humbert. We will leave him to cherish 
his treasures in ecstasy. 

Anticipating some such reply, I ventured to outline my con- 
ception of culture and the way to its acquisition in my com- 
munication of August last. In your October issue he “‘ agrees ”’ 
with my ideals “ wholeheartedly.” My erection of imaginary 
figures and their subsequent demolition has achieved its object ; 
my purpose in writing is fulfilled, and I am content. 

, May we hope that in 1928 he will welcome the new-comer to 
the educational home with generosity, unaccompanied by 
chilling references to its past or assumed misgivings as to its 
future. A. E. Evans, 
Ex-President, 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions. 


i 


‘THE MANIFESTO OF THE INCORPORATED 
ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS 


Mr. Witton, in his letter in the October issue, reads into my 
letters opinions which I have not expressed and do not hold. 
In my first letter I showed it to be highly improbable that, 
in any chance assignment of candidates (divided into very 
unequal groups) to eight Examining Bodies, al] the groups 
would prove to be of equal attainments. In my second letter 
I indicated some grounds for thinking that such equality does 
not as a matter of fact exist and cannot reasonably be expected. 
Consequently to criticize the efforts of the S.S.E.C. to stan- 
dardize the different examinations because, for example, one 
examining body passes with credit x per cent of its candidates 
in botany while another passes y per cent seems to me entirely 
illogical. Something must be known about the candidates 
before any judgment is possible. W. C. BURNET. 


S 


A NEW AGE 


He who wishes to understand the changes and advance in 
educational matters which have taken place in Germany after 
the Great War, should remember the “ Wandervogel,’’ a move- 
ment founded by the young student Karl Fischer in 1897. 
The “ Wandervogel’’ was a group of young men of about 
16-20 years of age suffering hardship and bitterness brought 
about by the dusty “ideals” of a society, the foundations of 
which they thought to be shaken. The whole movement was 
the violent reaction, even the revolt, against the cold System of 
the ruling intellect which trained the brains, whilst the souls 
were killed. ‘‘ Cease, my much-respected Herr von Voltaire ” 
(Sartor Resartus II, 9) may be said to have been their watch- 
word. Though none of these young men ever formulated any 
elaborate programme, all of them realized the pressing problem 
of education, which, for them, was the development of person- 
ality. The growth of personality they saw suppressed by the 
selfish, old-fashioned aims of the grown-up people, the educa- 
tionists and society with its deadening uniformity. ‘‘ Life,” 
which they loved and embraced like their master Nietzsche, “‘ is 
demanding a radical reform,” they proclaimed, “‘ so that, further 
on, every human being, however young it may be, is to be 
considered as an end in itself.” The keynote of the movement 
was the belief that there is no greater joy than to educate and 
to be educated to realize freedom ! 

This movement, which rapidly grew in extent, gave rise to 
the reformed system of education at present in operation in 
Germany. Whilst the “ old ” school is associated with negative 
elements—ill-humoured, gloomy teachers, working after the 
motto ‘‘ Let us create dry professors like ourselves '’—new aims 


and positive methods have come to light, teachers have been 
formed who are enthusiastic, and guides that want to go at 
the wind-side of the child, which they regard as good and asa 
creative power! No juvenile mind is ‘ discouraged ' any longer 
(to use Alfred Adler’s term) and repressed into silence, solitude, 
and * ressentiment,” but every teacher desires to help his 
pupils and thinks a school to be a free community of free indi- 
viduals born and glad to know and to enjoy the many-sided 
coloured life in work and leisure-hours. While in former times 
all school work was a matter of imitation, mechanizing all 
original activities, the efforts made in the new system develop 
the individuality of the children, influencing and cultivating 
their judgment, self-determination, and sense of responsibility. 
Whilst in the epoch that is past the genius of joy very often 
swiftly flew away when the master entered the class-room, such 
a schoolroom at present, nicely decorated with pictures, flowers: 
and laughing children, is a place of joyfulness and love. Much 
has changed; noble qualities have been mobilized which are 
working for a new age and a better world. There is a good deal 
of optimism in German schools now as there is elsewhere ; there 
is the triumph of the new idea that education is humanism in 
excelsis ! Dr. WALTER, 
Oberstudiendirektor at the Gymnasium of Lemgo. 
(Free State of Lippe.) 


ed 


PREMATURE VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


“ Sow an act, reap a habit ; 
Sow a habit, reap a character ; 
Sow a character, reap a destiny.” 


Mention is made in your Leader (August Number, 1927) of 
Sir Charles Wakefield’s book, ‘‘On Leaving School and the 
Choice of a Career.” One of the features of this book, it is 
stated, is that its author *‘ lays enormous stress upon a good 
general education, and has no sympathy with any scheme of 
premature vocational training.” 

We seem to have forgotten in many places that the frst 
and main object of school education is to develop such powers 
and talents as are found in a child by inheritance, and that 
industrial training belongs to the years that follow school-age. 
In each period of the child’s life its needs must be satisfied 
in such a way that there may be a chance of an all-round 
development of his powers. With their growth there should 
follow an ever-increasing consciousness of what the instincts 
implanted in his being are meant to do for him and for others. 
An ever-clearer vision of himself as a member of a community 
and a universe, an ever-growing consciousness of his powers, 
will make youth realize what his vocation may be when the 
time comes to choose his life’s work. 

The rose, the apple-tree, the oak and ivy, and all other plants, 
will grow to perfection only according to the environment 
provided for them, if it is in harmony with the nature within 
them. Not industrial perfection by too early specialization should 
be the aim of educators (parents and teachers), but the highest 
possible perfection of the human being as such, physically, 
spiritually and mentally, aided by a discipline which is neither 
to be that of licence nor that of tyranny. 

There must be outward discipline until the child is led isto 
consciousness of his being and to self-discipline. First, however, 
our teachers and parents and nurses must be trained in this 
direction, and every girl, being a potential mother, should spend 
at least a year, if not two years, in a kindergarten and training 
college and preferably in a free kindergarten, not a nursery 
school, before she trains for her life’s work, whatever it may be. 
How many educators know consciously the true meaning of 
self-discipline, of ever-growing high endeavour, of ideals, em- 
bracing not only self, but humanity itself? Ideals? How 
many people have any ideals nowadays? With many folks 
there is only a groping after something better than themselves, 
they know not what exactly. How many educators teach the 
child definitely that he does not belong to himself, but to the 
Creator who made him ? Whose laws he must fathom as far a5 
his personal abilities will allow him to do so, no matter what his 


path in life. 
(Continued on page 802) 
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It is the contemplation of these thoughts which will lead us 
to the only true. means of confuting bolshevism. How-many 
teachers and parents realize such teaching ? The gardener, who 
every day read the Bible to his children and illustrated his 
readings from Shakespeare, must have reached a philosophy of 
life which enabled him to train his children not to be good 
gardeners, but to become men and women of character, of 
powers of observation, of mght motives, which would enable 
them to grace any profession to which inclination and vocation 
led them to devote themselves in order to earn their living. As 
for the necessities of this life, they will be added as the needs of 
the human being require, provided that he is seeking the true 
realities of life. What are these realities ? To most men, a good 
business and a full purse are the only realities. How many men 
and women are there, having the responsibilities of parents, 
teachers, and statesmen—this trinity of power that makes or 
mars the world—who consciously seek these realities them- 
selves ? 

A mother is endowed with instincts which, as a rule, lead her 
more or less to do the right thing for her children, but when 
these instincts are lifted into consciousness, as Fröbel taught, 
what a wonderful power such a mother becomes to herself, to 
ter children, to her environment and to the generations that will 
follow her children’s footsteps, if they are true to her and to 
themselves. It is this lifting into consciousness of our innate 
powers, of the great destiny which is ours as children of God 
and of Humanity, as citizens of a community, as workers in the 
world’s work, which will help us, when the time comes, to choose 
the right work and to do it well, if it is given to us, but it will 
depend on the preparation that has gone before during 
school-days. 

If this preparation makes strong, tender, loving characters, 
unflinchingly set on the road to duty, then success must follow 
and the work will be good and thorough whatever it be. Agassiz, 
the great man of science, always set his new students as a first task 
to study for a whole month one tiny thing under the microscope, 


such as an insect’s antennae or an eye—for his students came 
to him from schools and colleges, unable to use their sense- 
organs aright, lacking in steadiness of nerve, and want of 
application and perseverance. f 

If we can find the right methods and means to give a good 
general school education to our children, we should solve the 
difficulty of the training of industrial workers. Graduates are 
apt to look down upon kindergarten philosophy, but it is just 
Friedrich Fröbel, who almost a hundred years ago evolved such 
a philosophy by his faithful, loving observation of child-nature 
from the cradle throughout the years of growth, and his con- 
clusions are as true to-day, as child-nature is always the same 
throughout the ages, in all nations and countries. That is the 
reason why he called his new-born idea ‘‘ Children’s Gardens," 
for the children were to be placed into such an environment as 
would enable them to grow like plants from within, and that 
idea is only too feebly conceived by the majority of people. 
This is the central and essential point of his system and it 
remains, whatever fickle fashion may dictate, for child-nature 
does not change; and in his “ Kindergarten System,” his 
“ Mother-Play,” and his “ Education of Man ” (translated by 
Susan Blow), we find a philosophy which will not only help the 
child, but also the university-man and the savant. (Also see 
biography of Fröbel). Many kindergartens of to-day are not what 
they ought to be, because the spiritual side of Fröbel’s work 
is lost sight of, or not even grasped by us practical English 
people. True kindergarten work is not mere play, but ever so 
much more. 

Fröbel was a student of Pestalozzi, but neither Rousseau, 
nor Pestalozzi, nor Dr. Montessori have given us this spiritual 
insight into human nature and the means wherewith to satisfy 
this need of child-nature as did Fröbel. Instead of trving to 
get deeper insight into this part of his work, there are people who 
speak of his means as old-fashioned, and principles as not in 
fashion, not up-to-date ; and yet they were based on the truest 

(Continued on page 804) 
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Carefully read a copy of the paper, and then send along your idea. Three prizes of £10 
each will be awarded to the senders of what the Editor considers to be the best constructive 


suggestions, and £1 will be awarded to each sender of the twenty next best suggestions. 
suggestions must be addressed to PEARSON'S, 
on the top left-hand corner, and arrive by Tuesday, November 29, 


marked “ Suggestion ” 
1927. The result will appear only in 


All 
16 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY 


PRAA f" |) Ree SSRIS RDS ES PLATS a rie OO 


A New Common Entrance Geography 


A PREPARATORY GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES 


Specially prepared for the use of Preparatory Schools, Common 
Entrance Examination, and the lower forms of Secondary 
Schools, by 


ROBERT V. McVITTIE, M.A., Cantab. 
(Headmaster of St. Edward’s School, Broadstairs), 
With 5 Coloured Contoured Maps. 
Price 2s, net. 
Full particulars together with specimen leaflet may be obtained 
upon application to the Publisher, 
H. W. ROBINSON, 3 Silver Street, Bedford 


10 His Majesty 
Publishers 


THE FINE ARTS 
PUBLISHING CO LTP 


7.NEV-MAN ST,OXFORD Si. LONDON 
ISSUE THE 

FINEST SELECTION OF 

SCHOOL PICTURES. 

ed by The L. L. Land 

of faucatior Committees 


At pre Y 
Associatiori 


Write for Catalogue. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR OUR 


New Annual 100-page Catalogue 


If You Want the 


BEST BOOK BARGAINS 


(Many suitable for Prizes) 


ALL BOOKS ARE IN ABSOLUTELY 


NEW CONDITION 
but at Remarkably Low Prices. WONDERFUL VALUE 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 


kselliers since 1852 
265. HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


ALL THE POPULAR BOOKS IN STOCK 


Prize Labels supplied free 


BOUND BOOKS A SPECIALITY ! 
Large Selection of Books at Reduced Prices 
New Catalogue just hmi will be sent post free on application 


Philip, Son & Nephew, Ltd. 


Headquarters for School Prizes 


7 Booksellers and School Furnishers 
' 20 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL 
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It is the modern 


study of, and insight into, human nature. 
educator who is often not up-to-date. 

Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Dr. Montessori, though having 
definite ideals about the perfection of man as such, are pre- 
dominatingly engaged in developing already in the child those 
industrial requirements, that skill, which belong to manhood’s 
stage; with Frdbel this side of the work was of secondary 
consideration ; first came the development of the child as a 
human being. We plead, therefore, to concentrate on the best 
means of giving the child a good general, all-round education 
——considering him as a growing person full of possibilities, unknown 
to us as well as himself, leaving his industrial training out of 
direct consideration until he has reached his fourteenth or 
fifteenth year. Then, if he has received the right kind of edu- 
cation by the right kind of people, the child will be ready not 
only to choose his own vocation, but to satisfy such require- 
ments as his life’s work demands, and thus only will he reach 
true joy and happiness. 

Then let the training of our parents and teachers receive full 
and all-round consideration; this is the important matter. 

One solution to the above ideal is to be found in the establish- 
ment of free kindergartens, not nursery schools, as in the 
South of England, but free kindergartens, developing the work 
by private enterprise, progressively in different centres of towns 
and counties; each one with its own financial centre and 
responsibility, but all amalgamated with one central organ- 
ization, with one central training college, as has been done so 
very successfully during the last thirty years in Sydney, 
Australia. The pioneer-worker, who commenced the work there, 
is anxious to form a Kindergarten Union of Yorkshire and Tees- 
Side, if helpers will come forward in assisting to arrange for 
drawing-room and public meetings. The headmistress of the 
Sydney Training College of the Kindergarten Union of N.S.W. 
would, no doubt, be willing to answer inquiries about her work 
if requested to do so. 


Leeds. ELIZABETH M. SCHEER. 


CO-OPERATIONISM IN SCHOOLS 


If children were taught to co-operate instead of competing in 
the acquisition of knowledge during their school-days, they 
would insist upon co-operating instead of competing in the 
acquisition of wealth in after-life, and so end competition on the 
battlefield. 


Teachers are invited to join the Society for Substituting 
Co-operation for Competition in Schools (no subscription), 
primary teachers if possible as honorary secretaries of branches 
co-terminous swith branches of the National Union of Teachers. 
Secondary teachers will find it more difficult to substitute 
co-operation for competition in their schools, since secondary 
schools have for long been identified with the anti-social principle 
of competition ; but difficulty is not impossibility, and I do not 
despair of enrolling some of them as members of my Society. 
The recruiting of primary school teachers from the secondary 
schools has resulted in the formation of competition groups in 
the primary schools competing in the matters of attendance 
and attention. Had this Society been started before this 
development originated, much harm to the primary schools 
might have been prevented. However, what can no longer be 
prevented can and must be cured, and in the vast majority of 
primary schools it can happily still be prevented. 

The true line of political cleavage to-day is exclusively econo- 
mic, with the Competitionists (Conservatives and Liberals) on 
the one side and the Co-operationists (Socialists and Communists} 
on the other. 

The child is parent to the adult, and what it becomes at school 
it will be in-after-life. Teachers can train a generation of com- 
petitionists for war, or a generation of co-operationists for 
peace. Which is it to be ? 

S. CLAUDE TICKELL, 
Vicar of Latton, Swindon, Wilts, and Hon. Sec., Society for 
Substituting Co-operation for Competition in Schools. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL STATIONERY 


THE E.S.A. Stationery is distinctive in quality, style, and finish. The superior esparto 
paper that is used in its manufacture helps the pupil to do better work. Much of the 
paper used to-day is made from wood, and consequently the surface is irregular and 
positively harmful to the young beginner who is endeavouring to acquire the difficult 
art of penmanship. Q, The small difference in the price of the better stationery is very 
small, while the pleasure and results derived from the better work is considerable. 
The E.S.A. Manufacture School Stationery of all kinds to suit every 


requirement. 


Exercise Books from tos. gd. per gross. 


Samples 


and Catalogues will be gladly forwarded to Principals. 


Complete 


Satisfaction 


assured. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED —_ 
HIGH HOLBORN 
* LONDON 
W.C. 1 


‘The little more, 
and how much it is! 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


The little less, 
and whatworldsaway’ 


ESTABLISHED 1870 
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MODERN MOVEMENT 


IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH 


The Papers read at the Fourteenth Conference of 
Modern Churchmen at Birmingham are now 


published in 


“THE MODERN CHURCHMAN” 


CONFERENCE NUMBER 
3s. ôd. net Postage 3d. 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


BROAD STREET OXFORD 
And of all Booksellers 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recommended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL PHONETIC ASSOCIATION. 


Subscription, 83. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 

Members receive free of charge Le Maitre Phonétique, the official organ 
of the Association (Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, Seine, 
France; Assistant Editor; D. Joanes, University College, London, W.C. 1). 

New Members receive in return for the Entrance fee: The Principles of the 
I.P.A., What is Phonetics ? by H. E. Paimer, and La Phonétique appliquée 
å l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by P. Passy.—List of other publications 
and prices and back numbers of Le Maftre Phonétique (from 1889) en application. 


MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 


COLLEGE TECHNOLOGY 


Principal : 
B. MOUAT JONES, D.S.O., M.A. (Oxon.). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


(Faculty of Technology) 


DEGREE COURSES IN TECHNOLOGY 


The Prospectus gives particulars of the courses leading to the 
Manchester University degrees (B.Sc.Tech., M.Sc.Tech., and 
Ph.D.) and certificates in the Faculty of Technology, in the 
following Departments: 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. DEMPSTER SMITH, 
M.B.E., M.Sc.Tech., M.I.M.E.). 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (Prof. Mires WALKER, 
M.A., D.Sc., M.I.E.E.). 


MUNICIPAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERING 
(G. S. CoLEļȚaN, D.Sc.Eng., A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.Inst.M., 
and Cy.E., F.R.San.I.). 


APPLIED CHEMISTRY, including General Chemical 
Technology, Chemistry of Textiles (Bleaching, Dyeing, 
Printing, and Finishing), Paper Manufacture, Metallurgy 
and Assaying, Chemical Technology of Brewing, Electro- 
Chemistry, Photography, Colouring Matters, Foodstufis 
and Fuels (Prof. James KENNER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.). 


TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY (Prof. W. E. Morrtor, 
M.Sc.Tech.). 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION (Post - Graduate 
Course.) (J. A. Bowir, M.A., D.Litt.). 


Prospectus will be forwarded free on application to the 
REGISTRAR, College of Technology, Manchester. 


a 


Just Published 


AIR ROUTE MAP 
OF THE WORLD 


g GS ty 
L 


"am 


Issued under the auspices of the 
Air League of the British Empire 


(Size 69 X 45in. Printed in Full Colours.) 


This new and up-to-date map is exactly what 
is required for turning to educational use the keen 
interest which every girl and boy shows in the 
wonderful triumphs of aviation and in this great 
new means of transport and intercommunication. 
The main map (on which the British Empire is 
coloured in red) shows Air Routes of all countries 
of the world by different colours and symbols. 
An inset map illustrates the chief great Pioneer 
Flights. 


lee 


Prices: 
35s. on cloth and rollers, varnished. 


38s. on cloth, dissected, in case, or folded 
in book form. 


Illustrated Prospectus on application to 


W & AIK: JOHNSTON 


EDINA WORKS, H olb orn Hall, Á 
ray’s oa ; 
EDINBURGH LONDON, W.C.1 p 
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East London College 
(University of London, E.1.) 
PRINCIPAL - J. L. S. HATTON, M.A. 


PASS AND HONOURS COURSES 
IN 


Classics, English, French, German, Spanish, 
Geography, Modern History, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, 
Zoology, Engineering—Civil, Mechanical, 


Electrical. 


Ist Year Medical Course in conjunction 


with London Hospital. 


~ 


Research in Experimental Subjects including 
| Aeronautics. 

Fees - ~ £22 10s. a year 

Entrance Scholarships of £80 per annum and 

Entrance Exhibitions of £30 per annum. 


Separate Halls of Residence for Men and for 
Women Students. Athletic Grounds 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
E. J. WIGNALL, Regisivay 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Some Recent Oxford Books on History 


A NEW HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 

By R. B. Mowat. 
ros. 6d. net. 

This History is also published in various Parts and 
Sections from 2s. 6d. i 

Particulars will be sent post free on application. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREAT 


BRITAIN SINCE 1714 
By R. B. Mowat. With 133 illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


A shortened account of the above History from 1714 to the pre- 
sent day. It is hoped that this book will meet the requirements 
of schools taking the London General School Examination. 


ENGLISH LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 


AGES 
By L. F. Salzman. With 115 illustrations. 7s. 6d. 


net. 

Scottish Educational Journal :—" This is emphatically a hook to be 
added to the school library and one that is not likely to remain 
long undisturbed."’ 


THE LEGACY OF THE MIDDLE 


AGES 
By C. G. Crump and E. F. Jacob. With 41 illus- 


trations. 10s. net. 


Outlook :—*' Here is one more book on the medieval period—and it 
is perhaps the best of the lot.” 


ENGLISH WOMEN IN LIFE AND 
LETTERS 

By M. Phillips and W. 8. Tom kinson. With 175 
illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. Library edition, in blue 


cloth with gilt lettering. 8s. 6d. net. 


Neu Statesman :—“ One could wish that a copy of it might find its 
way to every school.” 


ENGLISH MEN AND MANNERS IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By 4. S. Turberville. With 302 illustrations. cs. 


net. 
An account of the eighteenth century as it is reflected in the 
lives of the chief characters of the period. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE COTTON 
INDUSTRY. 


An Introduction to the Industrial History of England. 
By L. 8. Wood and A. Wilmore. With 94 illustra- 


tions. 55. net. 
Journal of Education :—“ This is a delightful book... . It is 
more than a text-book, it is a classic.” 


With over 200 illustrations. 


A SOURCE BOOK OF WELSH 


HISTORY 


By M. Salmon. With 5 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
Schoolmaster :— This book can certainly be recommended to teachers 
of history. ... It is a mine of information.” 


BUILDERS OF THE EMPIRE 
By J. 4. Williamson. With 52 illustrations. (° The 
World’s Manuals.”) 2s. 6d. net. 


Times :—‘' The Oxford Press is setting a new standard in text- 


books. This volume is a model of its kind. . It exactly fulfils its 


purpose.”’ 
EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 


By F. A. R. Marriott. (‘The World’s Manuals.’) 


2s. 6d. net. 

Journal of Education :—“‘In a singularly felicitous manner Sir 
John Marriott combines in this little volume non-controversial history 
with non-party politics.” 


MOVEMENTS 
HISTORY 
By D. H. Lawrence. 


IN EUROPEAN 


With 94 illustrations and 
maps. 4s. 6d. net. Library edition in blue cloth 


with gilt lettering. 8s. 6d. net. 
an account of Eur:pean history since the time of the Romans. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE 

By R. B. Mowat and J. L. Plunket. With 16ọ illus- 
trations and maps. In blue cloth with gilt lettering. 
8s. 6d. net. In two Parts :—Europe in the Middle 
Ages. By J. L. Plunket. 4s. 6d. net. Europe and 
the Modern World. By R. B. Mowat. 4s. 6d. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795 
By E. D. Brady. With 27 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


A.M.A.:—* A continuous narrative that is intensely interesting. 
. The book should find a place in the school history library.’ 


GREECE 

By M. 4. Hamilton. With 138 illustrations. 2s. €d. 
Library edition, in blue cloth with gilt lettering. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Journal of Education :—' “This fascinating volume is a monument 


alike of attractiveness and of cheapness. ... It is a text-bcck 


transformed into a prize.” 


THE ETRUSCANS 

By D. Randall-Maclver. With 14 illustrations. 
és. net. 

This book gives a sketch of the origins, art, and civilization of the 
Etruscans who were once the most important people in Europe, 
and to whom the Romans owed much of their civilization. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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The National Gallery 


Sir Charles Holmes 
Now Ready. Vol. III. 


France and England 


“We do not remember to have read a book in which the 

characteristic merits of French and English art were so fairlv 

presented with reference to the mentalities behind them.” 

l , The Times. 

With 100 plates (4 in colour), illustrating 117 subjects. 
25s. net. 


Living Machinery 
Dr. A. V. Hill, FRS. 


“I am fearfully and wonderfully made,” sang David. In 

this book Prof. Hill, the distinguished physiologist, gives 

ample reason for the Psalmist’s exclaination. He describes, 

in simple language, the wonderful work of our muscles, which 

move us about, and our nerves, which direct that movement. 
Illustrated. 7s. Od. net. 


Art through the Ages 
Helen Gardner. 


“ A very remarkable book, both for the erudition which it 
displays and for the comprehensive view which it gives 
of the culture of all times.”—Public Opinion. 


679 Illustrations. 15s. nel. 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters 
Abridged and Edited by 


A. J. Finberg 


“ A thoughtfully winnowed Ruskin, giving us the stately 
march of his argument, his high vision of beauty, better 
than any superficial reading of his five books could do.” 
The Spectator. 
24 Illustrations. 10s. net. 


The Approach to Painting 
Thomas Bodkin 


‘* His first five chapters open to the ordinary reader a new 

conception of art. ... In writing this book Mr. Bodkin 

has done a great service to art, and by his lucid statement 

of the principles of criticism has bridged the gulf between 

those who see pictures only with their eyes and those who 

see them with their intellects as well.””— Public Opinion. 
With 24 Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 


My Best Games of Chess 


1908-1923 
A. Alekhin i 


Every chess-player will want it.”"—Speclator. “ Without 
doubt one of the finest chess books ever written.” —Fie'd. 


Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 
WRITE FOR NEW CHESS CATALOGUE 


York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


These prices are strictly net, and ave subject to increase without notice. 
Series orders can be accepted only on this understanding. 
PUBLISHERS’ AND GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Whole Page .. .. £810 0 | Half Column [} page] {2 10 0 
One Column [$ page) 410 0 One-eighth Page .. 1 5 0 
Per Inch in Column, 12s. 6d. 
SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS— 
Scholarships, Official Notices, School Transfers, Partnerships, &c.— 
9d. per line; minimum charge, 7s. 6d. 
An extra fee of ONE SHILLING is charged on advertisements with OFFICE ADDRFS#. 


If a receipt is required for an advertisement under 10s., a post card or a stamped 
envelope must be enclosed. 

[Adnertisers are reminded that ‘‘ Letters addressed to INITIALS or bo FICTITIOUS 
NAMES, or to a CHRISTIAN NAME without a SURNAME,” at Post Offices ave not 
taken in, but are sent at once to the Returned Letter Office.) 

All letters respecting Advertisements and Subscriptions should be addressed— 

. Mr. WILLIAM RICE, THREE LUDGATR BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
to whom all remittances should be made payable. Orders and Cheques should 
be crossed, ‘‘ The Midland Bank, Ludgate Branch.” Postage stamps can only 
be receined at the rate of thirteen pence to the shilling. 

Notice must be given of all remittances throngh the Post Office from abroad, 
stating full name and address of the sender; and all Foreign Money Orders must 
be crossed for payment through a Bank. 

Date of publication of next issue will be found at top left-hand corner of front 
page. 


Lonpon: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, LUDGATE BROADWAY, E.C. 4. 


Work and Play Out of School 


XI.—CAMPING 


By Ernest Major, Superintendent of Physical Training, 
Manchester Education Committee. 


UT of school hours the Officers’ Training Corps, Boy 
Scout Troop, or Girl Guide Company, supplement the 
splendid work done within the school walls in the training 
and formation of character. For many years membership 
of the O.T.C. has been an important part of the life of the 
public schoolboy. Apart from the fact that many of these 
boys enter the Army and therefore receive, whilst still at 
school, an excellent preliminary military training, the dis- 
ciplinary and character-forming values of the O.T.C. are 
unquestionably great. 

During recent years the growth of the Boy Scout Move- 
ment has been most remarkable, and in a large number 
of public and secondary schools scouting has been taken 
up with enthusiasm. Similarly in girls schools, Guide 
Companies have been formed and are providing healthy 
training and useful occupations for the leisure hour. 

Whilst the training given in the O.T.C. and the Scout 
Troop is very different in method, both have a marked 
effect on the physique and character of the boy. In the 
past the O.T.C. was the only organization of its kind in the 
public schools, but now many schools have a Scout Troop 
in addition to the O.T.C. There is much to be said for this 
arrangement, for scouting provides healthy activities, 
games and practices which appeal to a boy, and which at 
the same time develop in him character, skill, and handi- 
craft. Scouting utilizes his love of adventure, trains his 
observation, develops his body, and impresses upon him the 
importance of cleanliness, not only of body, but of mind. It 
inculcates obedience, loyalty to God, and helpfulness to 
others. Through the team spirit he is taught to subordinate 
himself for the good of others, to be self-reliant, loyal, and 
honourable, “ to play up and play the game.” Together with 
this valuable character training, he learns many occupations 
which provide him with useful and interesting hobbies. 
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In the past, public schools have held aloof from scouting 
for various reasons, mainly perhaps from ignorance of the 
ideals and possibilities of the Movement, or from a suspicion 
that scouting is antagonistic to the O.T.C., which is not 
the case, for there is room for both types of training in the 
school, though it is sometimes difficult to find time for 
both ; further, there is a feeling abroad that if scouting 
is taken up, then the O.T.C. will suffer. In an admirable 
pamphlet issued last year by the Boy Scout Association, 
entitled “‘ Public Schools and Social Service,” many ex- 
cellent suggestions are given for the formation of School 
Scout Troops without interfering with the O.T.C. 


Scouting is well worth including as an out-of-school | 


activity, primarily for its educational aims, and, secondly, 
for its social value. It must, of course, be purely voluntary, 
otherwise the whole spirit underlying the Movement is 
imperilled. Another difficulty often experienced in the 
formation of a School Scout Troop is to find a member of 
the staff capable and willing to undertake the duties of 
scoutmaster. The Boy Scout Association has instituted a 
short course of instruction for public schoolmasters, which 
is held annually towards the end of the summer holidays. 

Though the training methods employed in the O.T.C., 
Scout Troop, and Girl Guide Company are so very different, 
camping is common to all of them. The benefits to be 
derived from camping have long been recognized in public 
and secondary schools, and in recent years camping has 
rightly been extended to the pupils attending elementary 
schools. There are now some excellent camping schemes 
in existence for elementary school boys and girls, often 
with splendid permanent camps which are visited by 
hundreds of children during the camping season, either for 
a week-end, a week, or a fortnight. The benefits these 
children receive are inestimable. From an educational 
point of view camping is particularly valuable ; it does not 
consist of merely living in a tent, for there is much more 
to be learnt from it than that. Camping is an experience 
and training of the highest order, leaving its mark for life 
on the boy or girl. It provides a healthy and jolly holiday, 
eagerly anticipated for months before the time. It is a 
novelty, appealing to the child’s love of romance and 
adventure. A wiser and wider outlook on life is obtained. 
There is no room in camp for selfishness, every one must 
take his share in the common task. Something of the 
mysteries of nature is realized and much of the local history 
of the vicinity can be gleaned through excursions to places 
of historical interest. In the case of tent or section leaders, 
the power of command is developed, the boy learns to 
control with firmness, yet with tact. A new and valuable 
relationship springs up between teacher and pupil, one 
which will have a lasting effect long after the camp is over 
and school routine has been resumed. In addition, regular 
meals, with plain and wholesome food, regular sleep, strict 
cleanliness, and vigorous healthy activity soon influence 
health and physique. 

In organizing a camp many important practical details 
of preparation and management have to be considered. 
Amongst the foremost of these are numbers, site, staff, 
equipment and transport, food supplies and cooking 
arrangements, health, routine, and camp activities. 


NUMBERS 


O.T.C. camps are large and are organized on military 
lines. Scout camps on the other hand are small. Both 
large and small camps have their advantages and dis- 
advantages. Large camps afford some saving in the purchase 
of stores and the hire of equipment on a large scale; 
possibly also there is something in the old saying ‘‘ the 
more the merrier” in creating a jolly camping spirit. 
Small camps do not require elaborate equipment, this 
especially applies to kitchen equipment, for in a large camp 
it will be necessary to arrange for a staff of cooks and for 
the use of field ovens, whilst in a small camp the cooking 
may possibly be done by the boys themselves over trench 


fires, thus providing an interesting and useful training, 
One great advantage of small camps is that the officers are 
enabled to get into close personal contact with the boys. 


THE SITE 


The ideal site is very difficult to find, and generally the 
spot chosen is the one which fulfils the greatest number of 
requirements. Many campers prefer a site near the sea, 
but the cost of transport, which is a relatively heavy one, 
often renders a long journey to the sea impossible. In the 
case of a Scout camp, the area in which the site is to be 
will often be determined by what it is hoped to achieve in 
the way of training. The site should always be seen 
beforehand, and in bad weather if possible. A good site 
should be well drained, sheltered, and with sufficient flat 
space to permit good pitching of all the tents. The best 
kind of site is often to be found just below the top of a ndze 
on gently sloping ground, facing open country to the south 
and protected on the west and north. Tents should never 
be pitched under trees or in woods. The water supply 
should be adequate and free from contamination. Particu- 
lar attention should be given to the possibilities of obtaining 
a good and plentiful supply of milk, meat, fresh vegetables, 
and fuel, &c. There should be a good amount of space 
over and above that required for the tents in order to 
permit of the playing of football and other games. The 
“lay-out ” of the camp will need careful forethought in 
order that the space may be used to the best advantage. 
There are many different forms of “‘ lay-out,” large camps 
are often arranged in the form of a hollow square or oblong. 
In another arrangement the tents form three sides of a 
square, leaving the fourth side open to the best view. Some 
small camps have the tents separated and arranged round 
in the form of a circle. 


STAFF AND ORGANIZATION 


Camping involves a large amount of work both before 
and during camp. It is essential that a sufficient adult 
staff shall be available. However numerous the staff, one 
man must be in supreme command, and exercise general 
supervision over all the arrangements and activities, and 
be responsible in all matters of discipline. So far as possible, 
the internal organization of the camp should be divided 
amongst the remainder of the staff, so that one mans 
responsible for all feeding arrangements, stores, and the 
ordering of food, whilst another is responsible for the 
organization of games and other activities, and another tor 
the arrangement and carrying out of all the duties neces- 
sary for the maintenance of health and cleanliness. ln 
large camps the services of expert cooks will be necessary, 
for, in camp, food is second only to weather in importance, 
and badly cooked food and unpunctual meals will otten 
destroy the morale of the campers. If a camp bank ss 
organized—and it is a very useful institution—one mai 
should be responsible for this. The boys should be divided 
into sections to facilitate the arrangements for sleepins, 
feeding, and the general sharing of camp duties. This 
division into sections, through inter-section competitions. 
encourages efficiency and esprit-de-corps. The number of 
boys in each section will depend upon the total number of 
campers and the number of tents available. So far as cat 
be arranged, the boys in each section should be intimate 
friends. Each section will be under a leader who will be 
responsible for the discipline and general welfare of his 
section. This organization affords an excellent training !ą 
leadership for many of the older boys, and at the same time 
ensures smooth working. 


EQUIPMENT AND TRANSPORT 


The many essentials of equipment will need careful 
thinking out long before the actual time for camp. 1n ê 
short article such as this, it is not possible to go into details 
with regard to the thousand and one necessary articles > 
equipment. Tents, blankets, palliasses, kitchen and cookin 
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equipment, games equipment, washing and sanitary arrange- 
ments must all be considered. 

Equipment is costly to purchase, but it is possible to 
hire most, if not all, of it at a comparatively reasonable 
charge. 

Transport of equipment is costly, as the equipment is 
bulky. For the transport of the boys themselves, there is 
much to be said for road transport, if the camp is not too 
far distant. Road transport is generally more expensive 


--, than rail transport, as the railway companies allow special 
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granted in old penurious days. 
corresponding advance in the school library of to-day as 
compared with that of the Victorian era. 


facilities for campers. If the boys go by train careful 
entraining and detraining arrangements must be made. 
Transport of the boys’ personal baggage will be necessary 
if the camp is some distance from the station. 


Foop SUPPLIES AND COOKING ARRANGEMENTS 


Arrangements should be made with local tradespeople for 
a regular and sufficient supply of foodstuffs, and diet 
sheets should be carefully prepared. 

If the boys are to undertake, as part of their training, 
the preparation and cooking of food, careful supervision, 
and guidance will be needed to avoid waste. In this case, 
the cooking arrangements will be of the simplest character, 
but in a large camp a kitchen structure with field oven 
and boilers will be necessary, and the cooking will be in the 
hands of expert cooks. 


Camp ROUTINE 


Some simple camp rules will be necessary, but they should 
be as few as possible, and should be posted in a conspicuous 
place on the notice board. If there are bathing or boating 
facilities near at hand, these will need strict rules, so also 
will the climbing of dangerous cliffs. The Camp Chief 
will generally call the boys together soon after arrival in 
camp and explain to them the rules, and give any neces- 
sary instructions with regard to bounds, trespassing, grow- 
ing crops, &c. Daily programmes of activities should be 
prepared, and every effort should be made to keep to the 
scheduled times, especially with regard to the punctuality 
of meals, &c. Camp and kit inspection should be carried 
out daily by the Chief, who may arrange an inter-section 
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competition and award points daily for the cleanest and 
tidiest tents, and the neatest arrangement of “ kits.” 

Adequate sleep is essential and silence after “‘ lights-out ” 
should be strictly enforced. This will probably prove an 
impossibility on the first night, for, as all experienced 
campers know, the first night is generally a sleepless one, 
the novelty and excitement proving too much for the boys, 
but from the second day onwards they are usually very 
tired, and only too willing to go to bed at the end of a busy 
day spent in the open-air. 

In every camp, large or small, some domestic duties 
such as ‘fetching water, washing up, potato peeling, &c., 
must be performed by the boys themselves. These duties 
should be shared out amongst all the boys, the usual 
practice being to draw up a “‘ duty roster’’ and post it 
on the notice board, so that every boy may know when 
and what he has to do. There should always be something 
going on in camp—games, sports, swimming (if facilities 
exist), sing-songs round the camp fire, treasure hunts, and 
journeys to interesting places in the vicinity. Alternative 
programmes should always be ready in case of rainy weather. 
Sunny weather is the ideal for camp, but a shower prevents 
monotony, provides another aspect of camp life, and adds 
to the boys’ experience. 


HEALTH 


If possible, every boy should be medically examined 
before going to camp; failing this, a certificate stating 
that the boy is free from infectious disease should be 
obtained from the parents. Arrangements should also be 
made for the services of a local doctor to deal with emer- 
gency cases. Generally speaking, if strict cleanliness and 
the laws of health are carefully observed in camp, the 
health of the boys will leave nothing to be desired. 

On leaving the site, it should be carefully cleared and 
left tidy, all soakage pits should be re-filled and any turf 
which has been removed should be replaced. 

Camping more than repays all the hard work entailed, 
and though the Camp Chief and his Staff may return home 
very tired, they cannot fail to feel thoroughly satisfied with 
the splendid results obtained. 


The Importance of Libraries in Modern Education 
By Littan M. FaItTHFULL, C.B.E., M.A. 


HE importance of libraries in modern education should 
need no insistence, and yet, though few, if any, 
would be found to question their value, we cannot feel that 
the school library has the place it deserves in the school 
equipment, nor that its manifold uses are recognized. 
We note the amazing improvement which has taken 
place in the provision for science, the well-fitted laboratories 
which have replaced the room with one sink and two 
Bunsen burners dedicated to general elementary science 
twenty years ago. We see the excellent arrangements 
made for domestic .science—with kitchen, laundry, and 


sewing-room all fully equipped—and remember the small 


range and few pots and pans which were all that could be 
But we do not find a 


I observe that when one visits schools and asks to see 


the library there is usually reluctance to show it, or assur- 


ances that extension and improvement are imminent. I 


have in my mind a well-known school where money is 
spent freely on decoration and comfort, where there are 


beautiful grounds, a chapel, and perhaps gymnasium, but 
the library is merely a fair-sized sitting-room, with shelves 


running to a height of five feet round three sides, and 
these shelves but partly filled. 


using the room, and the student librarian confessed to a 
feeling of shame at the meagre supply of educational tools. 


Yet this school was in the country, not near a town in which 


No one appeared to be 


there was a good reference library, or near enough to London 
to make use of its wealth of books. ; 

Nor is this an isolated instance : it is a common ex- 
perience to find a large school for girls with a few hundred 
volumes, many of them mere text-books, and lacking the 
more important reference books such as the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography,” on the ground of expense. There 
seems to be no definite plan for supplying these sinews of 
war, no regular grant for the library from the school funds, 
no committee for the choice of books, no encouragement to 
the staff to remain students while occupied in teaching. It 
is impossible for young teachers to buy all they ought to 
read if their teaching is not to become flat, stale, and un- 
profitable. The mere sight of a well-stocked library is an 
incentive to study, and there is no pleasanter lecture than 
girls and boys browsing among books. It is good for 
children to read voraciously and indiscriminately before 
they read either criticism or critically. But in order that 
they may do this there must be a plentiful supply of books 
to choose from—books of all kinds, old and new--bio- 
graphies, histories, romances, poetry, and prose. The power 
of selection will be cultivated by leisurely inspection, and 
the reader will be making friends for life. 

The girl who is sent to a boarding-school from a home 
.where she has been free to use a good general library is 
suffering in a very serious way educationally if she finds 
herself cut off from the world of books, however good the 
school teaching may be. No public lending library can give 
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the delight of free access to shelves, the very sight of which 
is alluring; and the school library should be a place of 
beauty and dignity and repose, the intellectual centre of 
the school. The influence of the setting with which we 
associate great moments in our lives is incalculable, and it 
is a great event when we make our literary friendships. 

Not least important of the members of the school staff 
is the librarian, who should not be merely one of the elder 
students, but a man or woman of culture and catholic 
tastes, with a real enthusiasm for the work, capable of 
helping and directing the young in their voyages of dis- 
covery, and able to instil in them a reverence for books 
and a joy in research. 

In Toronto a most successful educational enterprise has 
been inaugurated. Several small houses have been taken 
in various parts of the city and children’s libraries estab- 
lished in them under the charge of keen energetic young 
women. Each room is supplied with books suitable for a 
certain age, so no time is lost by a child in finding its own 
pasture ground. Books can be read on the spot in sur- 
roundings precisely adapted to the readers, or taken away. 
Girls and boys of 14 are seen bringing in younger brothers 
and sisters and directing them in their choice. It is made 
clear that the libraries are the children’s own and the 
care of the books lies with them, and the sense of pro- 
prietorship is sufficient to guard them from destruction or 
damage. Notes are kept of the books which prove most 
popular, and help is given to the children whenever desired. 
The attitude of the little readers and borrowers was beyond 
criticizm. They were as orderly and as quiet as the scholars 
at the British Museum, and the value of the training for 
the future is incontestable. Very early these young people 
were beginning to purchase their favourite books and build 
up small collections for themselves. 

The tendency of the present is to learn too much from 
lessons and lectures and too little from books. We do 
not wish to minimize the stimulus given by the personality 
of the teacher, but for girls there is always an inclination 
to depend on authority and to accept literary criticism 
and a lecturer’s judgments too readily. The spirit of 
adventure will be -aroused by any encouragement to re- 
search on simple lines, and the habit of discriminating and 
forming literary judgment will be created by handling 
books, comparing and selecting material. 

School life has done much for girls as for boys in culti- 
vating the qualities which contribute to a healthy corporate 
spirit of justice, loyalty, sincerity, courage, and these 
virtues are conspicuous now in girls and boys alike; but 
life in the herd makes thought and meditation difficult, 
and silence and solitude are rare enough. No one will 
doubt, however, that the pace of life and perpetual move- 
ment and excitement make opportunities for quiet indis- 
pensable for the young as well as for their elders if nerves 
are not to be on edge, and the library should be a most 
blessed retreat. 

Wherever funds permit and a good library exists, there 
will be no difference of opinion as to the educational value 
and the quick return for expenditure in the quality of work 
obtainable. 

In Victorian days the idea was prevalent that books 
must be read conscientiously from start to finish. It was 
part of the conception of duty and thoroughness which 
was dominant. We remember ploughing through books 
that made no appeal, only because we had in an unwary 
moment embarked on them. The admirable dictum of 
Bacon—‘' Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ’’— 
was forgotten. But, indeed, it 1s wise to learn how to tear 
the heart out of a book, how to read rapidly, and how to 
read intensively, and to read much that we can feel rather 
than understand in the belief that understanding will come. 
Sometimes we shall find that the poem beyond the child's 
comprehension is not beyond its enjoyment, for many know 
a sheer delight in words and the lilt of verse, and we shall 


have many surprises as we study the likes and dislikes of 
the young book-lovers. There is much to be learnt in the 
good reference library concerning the “ format ” of books 
which is of no mean value. The beauty of good binding 
and good type, the artistic pleasure to be derived from 
wide margins and the setting out of the printed page—all 
these things can be easily appreciated when once pointed 
out. 

It is the more necessary to encourage and find the desire 
for books in the young at school because they are removed 
from the society of their elders and for a great part of 
every day are thrown entirely into the company of con- 
temporaries whose range of conversation and intelligent 
interests are naturally limited. 

In storing our bookshelves it is well to remember that 
tastes change, and the books popular in one generation wil! 
not satisfy the next. Children find those stories generally 
uninteresting that were favourites with their parents. 
They have not the charm of genuine antiques—quamt, 
unusual, with the flavour of an earlier age—nor are they 
modern enough to reflect the feelings, tastes, and habits of 
contemporary life. So we must be constantly feeling the 
pulse of the children, as it were, and judging when it is 
well, like the wise householder, to produce out of one’ 
treasures things new or old. We are going through a bad 
period of children’s books at this moment, especially for 
girls, to whom corporate life is comparatively new ani 
still exciting. The flood of literature dealing with the 
escapades of school girls shows that the demand for stones 
of this kind is immense, and they have little merit, though 
not wholly harmless, in that they are a waste of time when 
time is scarce. We cannot afford to waste time on them, 
and the words of Milton ring in our ears : l 


ʻ“ A good book is the precious life-blood of a master 
spirit embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life 
beyond life... ” 


or we recall the words of Canon Ainger, who had so delicate 
an appreciation of fine literature : 


“In lone country houses, where friends are few, in 
crowded city streets, amid greetings where no kindness 3s, 
thank God for books. Dearest, best of friends, soothing, 
comforting, teaching, carrying us far away from the bnars 
of this working-day world, never importunate and never 
impatient, may we learn to use you, as you use us.” 


- THE Report by the Government of New Zealand as mandatory 
for Western Samoa presents a chart showing that it is possible 
for a boy or girl, beginning with the village infant school, to 
work his or her way up from one graded school after another 
(including a two years’ course in an agricultural school, followed 
by a three years’ course in a technical school) and thence to 
New Zealand for higher education. Most of the education in the 
primary schools is still being carried on by the missionary 
societies ; and the Advisory Board of Education, in addition to 
the Secretary of Native Affairs, the Directors of Health, Agr 
culture, and Education, a representative of the Fono of Faipules 
(the Native Parliament of representative Chiefs) and others, 
includes the heads of the London Missionary Society, 
Methodist, the Roman Catholic, and Mormon Missions. Modem 
method is now to be found in schools in the remotest village. 
A fine system of teacher-training has the definite aim of providing 
a competent staff of native teachers to educate their own rac 
and to carry education into the villages. All pupils proposiaé 


to qualify as teachers take the practical and theoretical cours 


in agriculture as well as the further course of vocational training: 
A large proportion of the teachers attended a three weeks 
refresher course. Each day's work began at 6 a.m. and end 
at y p.m.! Many voluntary helpers gladly contributed lecturs, 
demonstrations, and model lessons on selected subjects adapt 
to the needs of the Samoan people, with a view to fitting the 
teachers to play their full part in the lives they have to lead 18 
their respective communities. The syllabus included a senes 0 
lectures dealing with the diseases commonly met with in 
villages. 
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Map Work in Schools 


By T. ALFORD SMITH, B.A., St. Dunstan's College, Catford 


HE importance of map work in connection with the 
: teaching of geography has always been strongly advo- 
© cated by specialists in the subject and it is now recognized 
by the various examining boards. In all secondary schools 
in which geography is taken as a subject for the School 
` Certificate Examination considerable time and attention 
must be given to the study of maps and to the drawing of 
* sketch maps and diagrams. The syllabuses of geography 
` issued by the examining boards contain paragraphs relating 
to map work, and the examination papers set on these 
-= syllabuses invariably include questions on contour maps as 
' well as other map questions, and in many papers these 
' map questions are compulsory. In the instructions printed 
_ at the head of the geography papers, candidates are also 
_ told that it is necessary to draw sketch maps and diagrams 
whenever they serve to illustrate an answer. To teachers 
engaged in preparing pupils for the School Certificate 
Examinations it may be helpful (1) to state the references 
to map work in some of the examination syllabuses, and 
(2) to suggest a possible course of study which will enable 
a pupil to deal successfully with the map questions in the 
examination room. 


GEOGRAPHY SYLLABUSES 


For our present purpose it will be sufficient to refer to 
the syllabuses of three examining boards, namely: the 
Extension Board of the University of London, the Cam- 
bridge Local Syndicate, and the Oxford Local Delegacy. 
For the General School Examination of the University of 
London, the following paragraph occurs in the syllabus: 
“In addition to questions requiring descriptive answers, 
practical exercises on such subjects as maps and map 
reading, meteorological and other geographical statistics 
may be set.” In the Cambridge Local Examination for 
School Certificates, the syllabus requires ‘' outlines of 
methods used in the construction of maps, the reading of 
topographical maps, and the preparation (from furnished 
data) of statistical, climatic, contour and other similar 
maps; the variation of the compass.” In Group III of 
the Oxford Local Examination Syllabus candidates ‘‘ may 
be required to insert in an outline map, either of the World 
or of the British Isles, some of the more important geographi- 
cal facts, and to have a knowledge of the construction and 
use of maps (scales, representation of relief by contoured 
sketch maps, sections, conventional signs).’’ 

In Group IV of the same syllabus there is a section on 
map work only, and on this section a special examination 
paper is set. Candidates must show an acquaintance with : 
the construction of simple maps and plans, scales, the 
representation of relief by contours and by hachures; the 
use of the prismatic compass, plane table, and clinometer 
for simple surveying. With the exception of the syllabus 
n Group IV (to which reference will be made later) the 
‘equirements for map work in the three syllabuses do not 
liffer materially from each other, and the exercises set in 
he various papers conform generally to a particular type 
{Í question. 


PREPARATORY EXERCISES 


From the age of 11 to 15 most boys in secondary schools 
re doing work which will prepare them for the school 
xamination. During the first two years of this period, 
hey will have lessons on contours and contour maps; 
actions will be drawn from. simple contour maps and 
10dels will be made in plasticine or modelling clay. The 
im in this preliminary stage is to train the boy to visualize 
1e actual land form which he sees on the map represented 
y contours. As an aid to this work, advantage may be 
iken of books containing pictures of definite land forms 
ith the corresponding map at the side of it; there are 


many suitable books for this purpose, and among them 
may be mentioned ‘‘ Geography from the Air,” by E. M. 
Sanders (Nelson). During this period the boy should also 
have practice in reading the chief features shown on the 
various maps in an elementary atlas; he should be able 
to draw with some amount of accuracy the coast line of a 
small area and to enlarge the map of a small part of a 
country. The points of the compass and the use of the 
lines of latitude and longitude on the map should be 
explained to him. From the thermometer and barometer 
he should be able to read the temperature and pressure 
respectively, and from the rain-gauge to measure the 
rainfall ; after a series of readings he should draw diagrams 
to represent what he himself has recorded. 


MORE ADVANCED EXERCISES 


During the third and fourth years of the five years’ 
course, more detailed work must be done in all branches of 
the subject and the map work must be carried on in a 
systematic way. The following course is suggested as a 
possible method of preparation, but it is not necessarily the 
only one. In connection with the geography lessons during 
these two years, map exercises should be drawn frequently 
and regularly so that at the end of the period each boy 
will have (1) a set of contour exercises ; (2) a set of climatic 
maps and diagrams; (3) a set of sketch maps. The order 
in which these exercises are prepared does not matter; it 
will vary in different schools according to the arrangement 
of the whole geography course. Further, it is not essential 
that all the exercises in one group should be completed 
before another is begun. The important point is that at the 
end of the fourth year the boy should be ready to classify 
his exercises into the three groups in the above list. He 
will then have materials at hand for revising the whole of 
his geography work, and during the fifth year he will be 
able to add other diagrams and sketch maps and to tackle 
map problems similar to those set in previous years. 


(1) The contour map group of exercises. This work should 
be based on a study of ordnance maps. The one inch map 
of the school district should be supplied to each boy in 
the form ; the conventional signs should be learnt in order 
that they may be used where necessary in other map exer- 
cises. As the one-inch map was originally prepared for 
military purposes, it will add considerable interest if a brief 
explanation be given of some of the features of the map 
from a military point of view. When an ordnance map is 
being used, either in school or in the field, the proper 
orientation of the map should always be insisted upon. 
For this purpose a magnetic compass should be supplied, 
and various methods of determining the north-south line 
should be explained. Sections should be drawn from the 
contours, and the visibility of prominent marks from certain 
positions should be noted—first, by means of the sections and, 
secondly, by observation in the field. Similarly the features 
to be seen along a main road should be described from the 
map and then tested by traversing the road. 

Some of the sheets of the six-inch map for the school 
district should then be examined and contrasted with the 
one-inch map, e.g., take a quarter sheet of the six-inch 
map and mark out the same area on the one-inch map in 
order to see what features are inserted in the one and 
omitted from the other. In a book on “ Exercises on 
Ordnance Maps,” by C. H. Cox (Bell & Sons), and “ Map 
Work,” by Bryant and Hughes (Clarendon Press), many 
useful exercises will be found and specimens of various 
ordnance maps are given. Bartholomew's sectional maps 
of the British Isles reduced from the ordnance survey should 
be carefully studied as well as the contour maps of larger 
areas shown in the school atlas. Test exercises should then 
be given not only in reading and explaining certain features 
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on the printed maps, but also in drawing contours to 
represent various land forms such as a col between two hills, 
a coast line with a low-lying coast plain and a lofty head- 
land close by, &c. 


(2) Climatic maps and exercises. 


(a) On outline maps selected isotherms should be drawn 
to give striking contrasts, e.g., the isotherms for January 
32° F. and 40° F., and July 60° F. and 64° F. on the map 
of Europe. 

(b) A sea level isotherm should be drawn across a contour 
map, and the actual temperatures inserted at each point of 
intersection of isotherm and contour. 

(c) On a map of the world, the dates when the sun shines 
vertically over the Equator, Cancer, and Capricorn re- 
spectively should be written on those lines; low pressure 
should be marked on the Equator and near the Poles, and 
high pressure on Latitude 30 North and South. Arrows 
should then be drawn to show the direction of the planetary 
winds and the relation of the winds to the rain belts learnt, 
and other important facts recorded on the map. 

(d) Natural regions: on a printed map of each continent 
the natural regions should be marked, and on each region 
the type of climate, vegetation and seasonal rainfall should 
be inserted. For this purpose Africa is the best continent 
to begin with, because the climatic belts occur in the same 
sequence north and south of the Equator. In many 
geography books the natural regions are described, and 
among these, references may be made to “ Essentials of 
World Geography ” by Unstead and Taylor (Philip). 

(e) The climatic conditions at particular places should 
also be investigated and carefully compared, e.g., 


(i) Naples—Mediterranean type of climate ; 
winter rains, 


(ii) Moscow—Continental type ; slight summer 
rains, 

(iii) Valentia—Marine type ; rain at all seasons, 

and soon. Diagrams for temperature and rainfall for each 
place should be drawn. 


SKETCH Maps 


The ability to draw a good sketch map depends largely 
on constant practice and intelligent work. In school, the 
sketch map should be built up as the lesson proceeds until 
all the essential points of the lesson have been inserted on 
the map. Overcrowding should always be avoided and 
every detail should be shown clearly and neatly. In pre- 
paring work at home, a boy should get into the habit of 
representing on a sketch map what he has been reading in 
his geography book. Elaborate map drawing should never 
be encouraged, as mere skill in cartography does not neces- 
sarily imply geographical knowledge. Asa rule, the sketch 
maps in a boy’s notebook should illustrate lessons on well- 


defined areas such as South Lancashire, the Ganges Basin, 
the Great Lakes, the Suez Canal, &c. If sketch maps are 
drawn week by week, a boy will have at the end of the 
year a set of maps which will help him to revise his work, 
and he will be able to reproduce some of the maps from 
memory when answering examination questions. In this 
case the main features only will be needed while the les 
important details will be left out. Although a sketch map 
may be drawn very roughly, it may nevertheless deserve 
full credit if it shows clearly the essential point of the 
question. On the other hand, a correctly written answer 


may be entirely spoiled by an incorrect sketch map. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL Maps 


Topography is said to be the background of geography, 
and the importance of it is manifest in all branches of the 
subject. Positions of places can best be learnt and tested 
by inserting place names on outline maps. In Group IlI 
of the Oxford syllabus it is definitely stated that an outline 
map of the world or of the British Isles may be given for 
the insertion of geographical facts, and in many other 
examinations it is customary to set a question of this type. 
For practice in this work, printed outline maps should be 
supplied so that the positions of towns, watersheds, rivers, 
inland waterways, areas for crops, &c., may be accurately 
inserted. 

On these maps, too, use should be made of the lines of 
latitude and longitude (a) to determine the points of the 
compass through any given place; and (b) to find the 
scale of the map if no scale be printed on the map, or to 
verify the given scale. 


MAP CONSTRUCTION 


The syllabus of map work in Group IV of the Oxford 
local regulations provides an excellent course of practical 
work for schools in the country or in those schools fortunate 
enough to possess large playing fields close at hand. The 
requirements for map work in this syllabus are also very 
similar to those laid down by the War Office for boys i 
the Officers’ Training Corps who wish to gain the Certif- 
cate A qualification. In many schools, therefore, the 
preparation for the two examinations can be carried on 
at the same time. Exercises in surveying must, of cours, 
be done in the field if they are to be of any practical use. 
Plane table work is always interesting to boys because 
they see the map developing as the observations are re 
corded. Taking a traverse of a road with a prismatic 
compass, using a clinometer for contouring, and doing other 
out-of-door exercises are of the greatest value in sound 
geographical work. In many schools, however, the ex- 
gencies of the time-table and the lack of a suitable field of 
operations make such practical work an impossibility. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


GERMANY 
The draft of a new Education Bill for primary schools, issued 
in August, has given rise to much controversy 
oun cht la —educational, political, and religious. The 
lil ostensible purpose of the Bill is to give fuller 
effect to certain articles of the Weimar Constitution. Opponents, 
however, maintain on the one hand, that it violates the Consti- 
tution, and on the other, that if carried, it will cripple educational 
reform, increase religious division, and gravely imperil national 
unity. Since Weimar there have existed three types of primary 
school, all ultimately State-controlled: the so-called common 
school (Gemeihschaftsschule) with undenominational religious 
teaching: the denominational school (Bekenntinisschule), Pro- 
testant, Catholic, or Jewish; and the secular school (Weltliche or 
Weltanschauungsschule), from which official “‘ religion ” is entirely 
excluded. Of these three types the common school has hitherto 
been accepted as the normal (Regelschule), the others as legalized 
exceptions only. But the new Bill definitely favours the de- 
nominational schools at the expense of the others, and, in the 
august names of ‘‘ parental rights ” and “ freedom of conscience,” 


gives greatly increased powers to parents and religious bodies, 
not only to set up a large number of small separate schools each 
teaching a particular faith, but to organize, inspect, and control 
the teaching—and teachers. The denominational school will 
thus become the normal, the others the exceptions, existing only 
by permission of the local authorities, to whom, in every case, 
special application for continuance, or creation, will have to be 
made. Of this reactionary proposal the bitterest opponents are 
the protagonists of educational reform, but the great majonty 
of teachers’ societies also unreservedly condemn it on many 
grounds—especially that it makes, the school once more the 
battle-ground of religions. A very large number of “‘ leaders ol 
thought,” of all schools of religion, philosophy, and politics, have 
also made emphatic public protest in the Press. And once more 
friends of the school are raising the old battle-cry: “ Los 10 
der Kirche.” But if, as is believed in many quarters, the pro 
posal is the outcome of political bargaining, there is little hop 
that the common school will be saved. We append the census 
figures of 1925-—made use of by both sides! Of the total popu 
lation of sixty-two and a half millions, the Protestants number 
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1 more than forty millions (an increase since 1910 of nearly two 
2 millions); the Catholics more than twenty millions (increase 
s more than a million); other Christian sects less than a hundred 
thousand (increase negligible); Jews, half a million (increase 
negligible) ; the rest (sonstige), one and a half millions (increase 
one and a third millions !). 


AUSTRALIA 


We gratefully acknowledge a steady supply of the Melbourne 

i Education Gazette and Teachers’ Aid, the 
eee a Sydney Education Gazette (both illustrated, 
and both published under the authority of 
> their respective Ministers of Public Instruction), and the Brisbane 
Queensland Teachers’ Journal (the official organ of the Teachers’ 
Union). We regret that we cannot add to the list the Australian 
Educational Quarterly, which came to us once on its first appear- 
ance; the official School Paper (Melbourne) and School Magazine 
(Sydney), to which we see constant reference; educational 
periodicals from South Australia, Western Australia, and Tas- 
mania, which we suppose must exist ; and, above all, the official 
annual reports of the respective Departments of Education. 
The documents which do reach us show at least that education 
at the Antipodes is in full swing, confronted not only with the 
old problems of vil old countries, but equally with the new 
problems of the “ new ” education—councils of pupils, extra- 
curricular aekivities. musical appreciation, and others. In the 
course of the present year, however, we have come on no experi- 
ment, or reform, or local problem calling for special notice— 
unless it be the growing demand, voiced by the Australian 
Teachers’ Federation, for a Federal Bureau of Education, on 
the United States model. Hitherto the six States have been 
educationally autonomous, the Commonwealth exercising no 
control. The Federation further asks for an Australasian Educa- 
tion Conference at Canberra, the new Federal Capital, and also 
for an International Conference under the auspices of the League 
of Nations. Educational “ Days” and “ Weeks’’ seem more 
popular than ever. Among the former we note Anzac, Armistice, 
Empire, Bird, Tree, and Hospitals; among the latter Health, 
Swimming, Animals, Australasian Authors. School “ Com- 
petitions ” also abound, but, happily, the authorities are vigilant 
and ‘‘ The Queen of the School” was banned. Naturally, much 
was made of the Royal Visit. ‘‘ Our Exchanges ” occupy not a 
little space—sometimes in a way very flattering to ourselves. 
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Coloured ‘ Safety First’’ supplements appear monthly, and 
notes on Junior Red Cross Societies and League of Nations 
Unions very frequently. Another sign of the times is the pub- 
lication in full of the programme of the recent Oxford Conference 
of the crusading British Council for Social Hygiene. 


CANADA 


In an ‘‘ Occasional Note ” last month we commented briefly on 

p the Toronto Conference of the World Federa- 
De on Sf tion of Education Associations. One or two 
details may be added. Of the four thousand 

delegates present, nearly three thousand were from Canada 
itself, another thousand from the United States, about three 
hundred from Great Britain and Ireland, and from the twenty- 
six other affiliated countries scarcely a hundred. These figures 
partly account for the fact that English was the only official 
language, and that “ interpreters were not needed.” Of the 
thirty sections, one—Thrift Education—drew, at its first session, 
“no audience at all apart from the officers.” On the other hand, 
“an open evening pageant entitled ‘ The Heart of the World,’ 
the like of which, so people from all parts of the world said, was 
never staged anywhere on earth before,’’ was witnessed by 
nearly fifteen thousand people. Among the new Vice-Presidents 
and Directors we notice several home names—including those 
of the President of the N.U.T. and the Chairman of the 
I.A.A.M. And a delegate from the Education Committee 
of the League of Nations Union was appointed to serve 
on one of the committees of the Herman-Jordan Plan for 
Peace through the Schools. The President of the Federation, 
Dr. A. O. Thomas, State Commissioner for Education in Maine, 
wrote in his invitation to the Conference: ‘‘ We believe that 


` persons who attend the Convention will receive inspiration and 


information which will be beneficial in uniting the five million 
teachers of the world who are teaching the three hundred million 
children, into bonds of fellowship and sympathy which will 


' make of education a cause and a vital force in directing the trend 


of civilization to a higher plane.” And in his farewell address 
he said: ‘‘ We have found friendship, good fellowship, and 
professional spirit abounding. We know each other better; we 
We go home firmly convinced that we 


Topics and Events 


THE sixteenth Annual Conference of Educational Associa- 
tions will be held at University College, Gower Street, from 
December 29 to January 6 (inclusive). Sir Michael Sadler is 
the President of this coming Conference and will deliver his 
Inaugural Address, entitled ‘“ The Educational Outlook,” on 
Thursday afternoon, December 29. Two Joint Meetings of the 
affiliated Associations will be held on Friday, December 30, 
and Wednesday, January 4, at both of which the President will 
take the chair. At the first, the subject of discussion will be 
“ Linking Up in Adolescent Education,” the second will consider 
the question of “The Equipment of Schools.” 

k k » 


PUBLIC AND OTHER LECTURES IN LONDON.—We referred in 
our October issue to the valuable series of lectures for teachers 
arranged by the London County Council. The numerous free 
public lectures given at the various colleges of the University of 
London, and also the University Extension Lectures, are 
admittedly of a very different type, but nevertheless they are 
vorthy of the attention of teachers from the point of view of 
‘nabling them to keep abreast of a subject and also to hear 
listinguished exponents on special aspects thereof. The practice 
f inviting continental professors to deliver lectures in their 
wn language on their national literature and culture is also a 
aluable feature. It is not possible to mention even the titles 
f the many lectures and short courses available during the 
resent term ; application should be made to the Academic 
registrar of the University, or to the Registrar, University 
xtension Board, University of London, South Kensington, if 
xtension Lectures are in question, enclosing a stamped addressed 
ivelope, for particulars of these lectures. ‘ Application may 
milarly be made to colleges where lectures are being given. 
»ecial attention may be directed to the course of ten public 
ctures arranged by the Department of Education of King’s 
llege, Strand, on Wednesdays at 5.30 p.m. ; the general title 

the course is “ The Schools and the Nation ” and various 
pects of elementary, secondary, and university education are 
ing discussed in successive lectures by different speakers. 


INTERNATIONAL INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION.—A report on 
the activities of the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation of the League of Nations has recently been issued. 
M. Breitscheid, the German delegate, who made the report, 
stated that the Committee’s work was to great extent prepared 
and facilitated by the International Institute for Intellectual 
Co-operation, though the latter is still hampered by insufficient 
funds. Suggestions for the establishment of League of Nations 
Educational Information Centres at Geneva and at Paris and 
for the appointment of permanent lecturers and advisers have 
been considered, but the latter proposal has been shelved on 
account of the financial requirements. The work of the Inter- 
national Museums Office, the Co-ordination Service of National 
Information Offices attached to Libraries, and other activities 
initiated by sub-committees of the International Committee is 
being carried on steadily but, again, lack of funds hampers 
progress. Agreement has been reached for co-ordination in 
bibliographical work for economics, and progress is being made 
with other subjects. The Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
is supporting the town of Berne in its efforts to organize an 
Exhibition of Popular Arts for 1931 or 1932. Another document 
from the League of Nations records the offer, by the Italian . 
Government, to establish at Rome an International Educational 
Cinematographic Institute, to be under the direction of the 
League of Nations. Publications issued by the League of anions 
are sold by Messrs. Cono tADIE a Co., Ltd: 


DomMeEsTIC Eeonoiv tke Fourth AEE Congress of 
Domestic Economy will be held at Rome from November 13 to 
November 17. The Congress will be divided into four sections 
and will discuss, among other matters, developments since the 


' Congress at Paris, methods of facilitating the attendance of 


working-class girls at domestic subjects classes in rural and urban 
areas, hygiene and aesthetics of domestic work, the application 
to domestic work of modern discoveries in psychology and the 
study of fatigue, and the influence of domestic work on women '8S 
character. 


e 
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Twenty More Epitaphs from the Anthology 
Translated by A. W. B. 


On A SLAIN WARRIOR 
(Anacreon) 
Valiant in war was he who fills this grave ; 
But Ares spares the coward, not the brave. 


ON A SHIPWRECKED SAILOR 
(Plato) 
God keep you safe, O mariners, on land and on the wave ; 
But know that you are passing by a shipwrecked sailor's 


grave. 
ON THR SAME 
(Theodorides) 
A shipwrecked sailor’s tomb am I; but sail thou; for, as 
we 


Were perishing, the other ships were sailing o’er the sea. 


ON THE SAME 
(Author unknown) 
Ask not, O mariner, whose tomb I be, 
But may thou light upon a kinder sea. 


On ONE DEAD AT SEA 
(Simonides) 
In foreign earth thou liest, death didst meet, 
Kleisthenes, wandering o'er the Euxine main : 
For thee no homeward voyage honey-sweet, 
Nor sea-girt Chios to behold again. 


ON THE EMPTY ToMB OF ONE LosT AT SEA 
(Glaucus) 
Not dust, nor stone’s light weight, but all this space 
Of sea is Erasippus’ burial-place : 
With ship he perished ; on some distant shore 
His bones decay, and gulls alone know more. 


ON A SAILOR DROWNED IN HARBOUR 
(Antipater of Sidon) 
All sea is sea: why blame the Cyclades, 

Or Needle rocks, or Hetle's narrow wave ? 
In vain their fame; else why, escaping these, 
Did I in Scarphe’s harbour find a grave ? 

Pray as thou wilt for safety : sea is sea, 
And goes its way and heeds not thee nor me. 


On A BABY 
(Author unknown) 
Me but a babe fate snatched from life’s first taste, 
Whether for good or evil who can Say ? 
Greedy and cruel Death, why in such haste 
To snatch a child ? We all are thine one day. 


On A CHILD OF FIVE 
(Lucian) 
A child of five was I and free from care, 
Callimachus, by ruthless Death laid low ; 
But mourn me not, for I had little share 
In life, and little of life’s ills did know. 


On A Boy OF TWELVE 
(Callimachus) 
The boy of twelve his father Philip sees 
Laid here, his highest hope, Nicoteles. 


ON A YOUTH OF NINETEEN 
(Author unknown) 
Bid me, the dead Diogenes, farewell, 
And go thy way and may thy wish be done. 
But nineteen was I when a prey I fell 
To dread disease and left the pleasant sun. 


On A SON, BY His FATHER 
(Phanias) 
No father’s tomb, but to a dear son’s name 
Lysis in grief heaped up this empty sand, 
Nought else interring, since no relics came 
Of hapless Mantitheus to his parents’ hand. 


On A Son, BY His MOTHER 
(Diotimus) 
What profits travail ? sons in pain to bear ? 
Better to bear no child than see him dead. 
Bianor’s tomb it was his mother’s care 
To raise—son’s task to mother due instead. 


On A GIRL 
(Callimachus) 
For Crethis, teller of tales and skilled at play, 
The daughters of the Samians often call: 
Sweetest of comrades was she, talking aye ; 
But here she sleeps the sleep that comes to all. 


On A SINGING-GIRL 
(Author unknown) 
The blue-eyed Musa, nightingale in tone, 
This little grave holds voiceless ; here lies she, 
So talented and famous, like a stone. 
Fair Musa, may this dust be light o’er thee! 


On A YOUNG WIFE 
(Author unknown) 
Unto Paulina, aged nineteen, his wife, 
Blameless of conduct, holy in her life, 
Andronicus the doctor, husband true, 
Placed this last tribute as memorial due. 


On A DEAD FRIEND 
(Author unknown) 
This be memorial, Sabinus dear, 
This little stone, of our great friendship here. 
Ever I’ll miss thee ; and, if meet it be 
Below, drink thou no Lethe draught for me. 


On A LACEDHZMONIAN NURSE 
(Author unknown) 
The nurse of Diogeitus’ children who drew breath 
On Pelops’ isle, most loyal, lies here in death. 


On A CRETAN MERCHANT 
(Simonides) 
I Brotachus, a Cretan, here am laid, 
Who not for this came hither, but for trade. 


On AN UNHAPPY MAN 
(Author unknown) 
At sixty and a Tarsian, here I lie, 
Unwed: I would my sire had been as I. 


SCHOOL TEAMS AT WEMBLEY.—As a result of a conference 
recently held at Wembley between the Directors of the Wembley 
Stadium, representatives of the National Playings Fields ASSO- 
ciation, the L.C.C. Education Department and the National 
Union of Teachers, the Stadium is to be thrown open on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Fridays as a plaving-field for the schoo! 
children of London. The Stadium ground will be used only for 
properly organized team games under the children’s own teaches. 
It will be possible during the winter to play simultaneously t° 
games of Association football and perhaps three games of netbal: 
tor girls. During the summer games of cricket can be playtt. 
and the Directors of Wembley Stadium will also permit ef 
children to use the changing rooms, hot baths, and plunge-bat? 
used by the Cup Final plavers. 


/ 
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ARITHMETIC. By C. Goprrey and E. A. PRICE. By A. W. SIDDONS anv R. T. HUGHES 
Crown 8vo. Complete (Pts I, II, III), 4s; without (Based on GODFREY and SIppons’ Geometries.) 
: Answers, 3s 6d. PtsI and II (together), 3s; without Crown 8vo. A 
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2s. Pts II and III (together), 3s 3d; without 
Answers, 2s 9d. Pt III, 2s 6d; without Answers, 
2s. Exereises (Pts I, II, III), 3s 6d; without 
Answers, 3s. (Pts I and II). Without Answers, 2s. 
(Pt IL). Without Answers, 1s 6d. (Pt III). Without 
Answers, Is 6d. 


UNCONVENTIONAL ARITHMETICAL EX- 
AMPLES FOR JUNIORS. A book of original 
Problems and Question Papers. By R. S. 
WILLIAMSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 2s 6d; Teachers’ 
Edition, 3s. Part I (Junior Scholarship Papers) 
separately, Is 3d. 


ALGEBRA 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By C. GODFREY, 
M.V.O., M.A., and A. W. Sippons, M.A. Crown 
8vo. Complete, 7s; without Answers, 6s 6d. Or 
in two volumes: Vol. I, Algebra for Beginners, 
3s 6d; without Answers, 3s. Vol. II, 4s; without 
Answers, 3s 6d. Volume I is also published in two 
parts: Pt I, Chapters I-IV. With or without 
Answers, 18 6d. Pt II, Chapters V-XIV. With or 
without Answers, 2s 6d. 


EXERCISES FROM ELEMENTARY ALGE- 
BRA. Complete, 7s; without Answers, 6s 6d. 
Vol. I, 3s 6d; without Answers, 3s. Vol. II, 4s; 
without Answers, 38 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By C. H. FRENCH, 
M.A., and G. OsBorN, M.A. Crown 8vo. §5s; 
without Answers, 4s 6d. 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA COURSE. By F. 
GorsE, M.A. With or without Answers. Crown 8vo. 
5s. Or in parts (without Answers), 2s each. 


ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By CHARLES Davison, Sc.D. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 
Or in two volumes: 4s 6d each; without Answers, 
4s each. Exercises, 5s; without Answers, 4s 6d. 
Problem Papers, supplementary to above, Is. 
HIGHER ALGEBRA FOR COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By the same author. 
Demy 8vo. 78. 

AN ALGEBRA FOR PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. By T. Dennis, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
33 3d. Teachers’ ed., with Answers interleaved. 7s 6d. 


THE CALCULUS 


FIRST STEPS IN THE CALCULUS. (Chps 
XXITI-XXVI of “ Elementary Algebra.’’) By C. 
GODFREY, and A. W. Sippons, Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 
THE CALCULUS FOR BEGINNERS. By 
J. W. Mercer, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d. Exercises, 4s. 
ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By A. E. H. Love, 
M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
ELEMENTARY INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By 
G. L. Parsons, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
ELEMENTARY DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
By the same author. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Answers, Is 6d. 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 4s. 
THEORETICAL GEOMETRY. 3s. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY and THEORETI- 
CAL GEOMETRY. In one volume, 6s 6d. Notes 
and Answers, Is 6d. 


By C. GODFREY, M.V.O., M.A., AND 
A. W. SIDDONS, M.A. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Crown 8vo. 
Complete, 6s 6d. Or in two Parts: Pt I, Experi- 
mental Geometry, 2s; Pt II, Theoretical Geometry, 
5s. Pt II is also published in four separate books: 
Bk I. Bk II (Area), 2s each. Bk III (The Circle). 
Bk IV (Similarity), 2s 6d each. Orin two Volumes, 
3s 6d each. Vol. I contains Pt I (Experimental 
Geometry) and Pt II, BksI and II; Vol. II contains 
Pt II, Books IIIandIV. Answers, od. Solutions, 
By E. A. PRICE. 6s. 


A SHORTER GEOMETRY. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 
Or in four Parts: Pt I (First and Second Stages, 
Geometry for Beginners), 1s 6d. Pt II (Third Stage, 
Bks I and II), 2s; Pt III (Third Stage, Bk ITI— 
The Circle), ıs 9d; Pt IV (Third Stage, Bk IV— 


Similarity), 1s 9d. Notes and Answers, Is 6d. 
Solutions. By E. A. PRICE. 6s. 

SOLID GEOMETRY. Crown 8vo. 2s 3d. 
Solutions. By C. L. BEAVEN. 7s 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, with SOLID 
GEOMETRY. In1 Volume. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 


A SHORTER GEOMETRY, with SOLID 
GEOMETRY. In1 Volume. Crown 8vo. 5s 6d. 
MODERN GEOMETRY. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Solutions. 53 6d. 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d; 
or in 2 parts, 2s each. 

THEORETICAL GEOMETRY. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. 
PRACTICAL GEOMETRY and THEORETI- 
CAL GEOMETRY. In one Volume, 5s. Notes 
and Answers, Is 6d. 


A FIRST COURSE OF GEOMETRY. By 
C. Davison, Sc.D. Crown 8vo. 2s 3d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. 
By C. Davison. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

PLANE GEOMETRY FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By C. Davison and C. H. RICHARDS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Or in 4 pts, 2s each. 

THE ELEMENTS OF SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By C. Davison. Crown 8vo. 38 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL CONICS. 
By C. Davison. Crown 8vo. 78 6d. 


A GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. By F. W. 
SANDERSON, M.A., and G. W. BREWSTER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. With or without Answers, 4s 3d. 
Examples, 2s 9d. Without Answers, 28 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONDON: Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 
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Personal Paragraphs 


Mr. W. Spens has been elected Master of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, in succession to Dr. Pearce, the new 
Bishop of Derby. Mr. Spens was born in 1882. He was 
educated at Rugby School and King’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1907 he became a fellow of Corpus Christi and was 
appointed tutor four years later. During the War he 
served as Secretary to the Controller of the Foreign Trade 
Department, and later as Secretary of the same Department. 
He received the C.B.E. in 1918, and became a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour and an officer of the Order of the 
Crown of Italy. In addition to his successful College 
administration—by which its position and influence has 
been greatly enhanced—he has acted as a member of the 
Council of the Senate and served on the Statutory Com- 
mission. Originally a man of science, he 1s now one of the 
leading theologians of the Church of England, and he has 
written a book on the Philosophy of Religion. 


+ + x 


By the sudden death at New York, on July 30 last, of 
James Emman Kwegyir Aggrey, Vice-Principal of 
the Prince of Wales College, Achimota, Gold Coast, a 
great African has passed on at the early age of 54, when 
he had only just begun the most important and fruitful 
chapter of his life’s work. In his early ’teens he became a 
teacher at the Cape Coast Wesleyan School, where he had 
been a pupil. Heir to royal stools on the Gold Coast he 
aspired, as he said in correspondence before his death, 
“ to the Golden Stool of Educ&tion ” ; but his ambition was 
never selfish. His aim was always that his fellows might 
thereby become first-class Africans and not third-class 
Europeans. Co-operation was the keynote of his life. ‘‘ On 
the piano we must have both the black and the white 
notes for full melody. -So, too, the world needs both the 
black and the white for full harmony,’’ he would often say. 
At an early age he went to America, where, after working 
as a compositor and a reporter, he became a member of 
the staff of Livingstone College, Salisbury, North Carolina. 
During the twenty-five years he spent in the States he 
gained no fewer than twelve degrees, including the Ph.D. 
of Columbia University, New York. It was, however, his 
membership of the Phelps-Stokes Fund Educational Com- 
missions to West and later to East Africa which brought 
the wide recognition of his powers as educationist and 
interpreter between the races. This led to his appointment 
to Achimota, to accept which he refused a call to Fort 
Hare, South Africa. It was Aggrey who persuaded the 
Rev. A. G. Fraser to accept the post of Principal of Achi- 
mota, and during the past year or two he not only took a 
leading part in building up the new College, but particularly 
in explaining its aims to the chiefs and people of the Gold 
Coast. 
| * + * 


Dr. ERNEST BARKER, the new Professor of Political 
Science at Cambridge, has been elected to a Fellowship at 
Peterhouse. 

* k * 


Mr. E. HotHam, Municipal Secondary School, Ipswich, 
has been elected Chairman of the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters for 1928. He has had long experience 
of Association work, especially as regards salary matters, 
and has been a member of the Burnham Committee since 
its inception. 

$ k * 

At the autumn graduation ceremony at St. Andrews 
University on Friday, October 7, the honorary degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon Prof. John Burnet, who has 
just retired from the Chair of Greek in the University ; 
Sir Richard Gregory ; Dr. Knud Rasmussen, Copenhagen, 
the Arctic explorer; and Mr. Benjamin Thomson, Rector 
of Forfar Academy. 


Mr. REGINALD CARTER, headmaster of Bedford School, 
who has stated his intention to retire at the end of the 
Easter term, succeeded Dr. J. E. King in the headmastership 
when the latter became headmaster of Clifton in Ig!o. 
Like Dr. King, he is an Old Cliftonian. 


Dr. F. H. SPpENcErR, Chief Inspector under the L.C.C., 
has been elected vice-president of the National Association 
of Inspectors of Schools and Educational Organizers. 

% * $ 

THE new Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, is Mr. E. J. 
Gwynn, one of the Senior Fellows. He belongs to a distin- 
guished family of scholars and athletics. One of his brothers 
is still a Fellow ; another who obtained Fellowship died at 
an early age. They were all educated at St. Columba’s 
College, Rathfarnham. The new Provost entered Trinity 
in 1885, was first classical scholar in 1888, classical student 
in 1889, and was elected a Fellow in 1893. He became a 
Senior Fellow early this year. He has devoted himself 
largely to Celtic studies and is a well-known Irish scholar. 
Mr. Cosgrave, in making the appointment, very wisely 
allowed himself to be guided by the wishes of the Board 
and Council of the College. 


& & $ 


ProF. R. S. WALLACE takes a further step in a brilliant 
scholastic career (which began at Gordon’s College, Aber- 
deen) at the beginning of next year, when he succeeds Sir 
Mungo MacCullum as the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Sydney. Sir Mungo, the retiring Vice-Chancellor, has 
not only put in forty years’ faithful and valuable service to 
the University but has been a zealous and notable partici- 
pant in every worthy public movement in New South Wales. 
Prof. Wallace, who was born in 1883, graduated M.A. at 
Aberdeen in 1904. He was a Blackwell prizeman and 
Murray scholar at the Northern University, and a Christ 
Church exhibitioner at Oxford (whose M.A. he also holds). 
At the close of his university career he was appointed 
Assistant Professor and Lecturer in English at Aberdeen 
University, Lecturer in Aberdeen Training College, Lec- 
turer for students at Oxford preparing for the Indian Civil 
Service examination, and examiner under the Scottish 
Education Department. At the age of thirty, he became 
Professor of English at Melbourne University, and thereafter, 
Vice-President of the Professorial Board. In the Great 
War he served with the Australian Imperial Force, and at 
its close was appointed Director of the Military Central 
School in France for the training of the men pending de- 
mobilization. He holds the responsible position of Chief 
Film Censor for the Commonwealth Government, and by 
way of recreation he plays “ the Royal and antient game of 
gowf.”’ ONLOOKER. 


Sir Walford Davies, of the National Council of Music for Wales, 
and the Rev. Gwilym Davies, of the Welsh National Council oi 
the League of Nations Union, have collaborated in the prepara- 
tion for use in schools an Order of Service in commemoration 
of Armistice Day. Copies can be obtained from the offices of 
the above Councils, price 1d. each, reduction for quantities. 


s e * 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s broadcast talk during National Baby 
Week has been published in pamphlet form by the National 
Baby Week Council. The pamphlet argues the necessity for 
maternity and child welfare propaganda. Free copies may be 
obtained from the SoPa of the Council, 117 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 1. 


Messrs. W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., have forwarded the list of their 
autumn series of literary lectures. The lecturers include Mr. 
Temple Thurston, Mr. Megroz, Mr. Berwick Sayers, Miss D. M. 
Stuart, and Mr. St. John Adcock. The lectures, which are free, 
will be given at Messrs. Foyle’s, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 2; tickets may be obtained from the Showroom Manager. 
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2 TRIGONOMETRY £ 
f Trigonometry for Beginners An Elementary Treatise on Plane 
d By J. W. Mercer, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s. Trigonometry & | 


By E. W. Hosson, Sc.D., F.R.S., and C. M. 
Jessop, M.A. Extra foolscap 8vo. 7s 6d. 


TY 


The Elements of Trigonometry 


Intended for the use of students commencing 
Trigonometry. By S. L. Loney, M.A. Sixth 
impression. Extra foolscap 8vo. 4s 6d. 


DVR 


wren 


326 
ADs 


Y 
vÜ 


Plane Trigonometry 


By S. L. Loney, M.A. Cr. 8vo. ros; orin separate 
parts: Part I, an Elementary Course, excluding 
the use of imaginary quantities. Fifth edition. 
Seventeenth impression. Os. Part II, Analytical 
Trigonometry. Second edition. Thirteenth im- 
pression. 5s. Solutions of the Examples. 
Part I. Second Edition. Third impression. 
15s. Part II. Second edition. 7s 6d. 


ane 
aS 
Ney 


A Class Book of Trigonometry 


By C. Davison, Sc.D. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


gure 
5% 
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An Introduction to the Study of 


Numerical Trigonometry 
By E. A. Price, B.A. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


OME; 


Plane Trigonometry for Secondary 
Schools 


By C. Davison, Sc.D. Crown 8vo. 6s 6d. 
Part I (Chaps. I-XVI). 4s 6d. 
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5% 
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Numerical Trigonometry 
By J. W. MERCER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
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HOMER. THE ODYSSEY, Book IX. Edited 


HISTORY 
A PICTURE BOOK OF BRITISH HISTORY. 
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¢ 


cig by G. M. Epwarps. New price, 3s. By S. C. RoBerts. Volume I. New price, 6s net. 4 
LITERATURE GEOGRAPHY 
3s LAMB. THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. 3 
iS Edited by E. A. GARDNER. (Pitt Press Series.) THS BRE AISLES: By Ee MORE, NEw w 
New price, 2s 6d. price, 3s 6d. 
5 SCOTT. MARMION. Edited by J. H. B. > 
t$ MASTERMAN. (Pitt Press Series.) New price, 3s 6d. MATHEMATICS gs 


ey 


THE ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL CONICS. 
By C. Davison. New price, 7s 6d. 


GOETHE. IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. Edited 
by Kart BREUL. Third impression. (Pitt Press 
Series.) New price, 3s 6d. 
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RY 


5% 
svoo 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


ARCHITECTURAL BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION. By W. R. JaGGaRD and F. E. Drury. 


Volume 2, Part 2. New price, 15s net. 


THEOLOGY 


THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. Edited by 
W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D. (Revised version for 


Schools.) New price, 2s 9d. 
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University and School Holidays and Functions 


University of Aberdeen.. 
Birkbeck College, London 


University of Birming- 
ham 

‘University of Bristol 

University of Cambridge 

University af Dublin 

University College, Dun- 
dee 

University af Durham: 


Armstrong College, New- 


castle-on-Tyne 
Durham Colleges 
College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-on- Tyne 
East London College 
University College, 
Exeter 


Faraday House Electrical 
Engineering College 
Girton Coll., Cambridge 
University of Glasgow .. 
‘Goldsmiths’ College, Lon- 
don 
Heriot - Watt 
Edinburgh 
Hulme Hall, Victoria 
Park, Manchester 

I:nperial College of Science 
and Technology, Lon- 
don 


King’s College for Women, 


London 
Whiversity of ‘Leeds 


University College, Lei- . 


cester 


‘University of Liverpool 


University College, Lon- 
don 

London Day Training 
College 

_London Hospital Medical 
College 


„London School of Econo- 
mics and Pobhibical 
Science 


London (Royal Free Hos- ' 


pital) School of Medi- 
cine for Women 

‘School of Oriental Studies, 
London 

University of Oxford 

‘Queen Margaret College, 
University of Glasgow 

‘Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast 

‘University of Reading . 

‘University of Sheffield . 

University College, South.’ 
ampton 

S Hila’s College, Dur- 


‘St. Pugh’ s College, Oxford' 

St. Mary’s Hospital Medi- 
cal School 

‘University of Wales: 


Aberystwyth . 
Bangor ca ees 
Cardiff ae 
Swansea 

“Westfield College, Hamp- 
stead 

‘Westminster Hospital, 
Medical School as! 

.Abingdon School ‘as 


:A:_enham School Pa 


College, | 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Dec. 24 to Jan. 9 
Dec. 18 to Jan. 8 


. 17 to Jan. ro 
. 19 to Jan. 1 
. 19 to Jan. § 
. 12 to Jan. 9 
. 14 to Jan. 4 
. 15 to Jan. 10 


. ro to Jan. 17 
. 23 to Jan. 10 


. 17 to ‘ar. g 
. 16 to Jan. 16 


. 20 to Jan. 9 
. 5 to Jan. 13 
>. 23 to Jan. 9 
. 21 to Jan. 10 
. 16 to Jan. 10 
. 17 to Jan. Ir 


. 23 to Jan. 16 


. 15 to Jan. 12 


. 21 to Jan. 11 
. 17 to Jan. 7 
. 17 to Jan. Ir 
. 16 to Jan. 9 


. 16 to Jan. 9 
. 19 to Jan. 8 


. 9 to Jan. 9 
. 21 to Jan. 16 


. 16 to Jan. 12 


. 11 to Jan. 21 
. 23 to Jan. 9 


. 22 to Jan. 2 


. 16 to Jan. 12 
. 17 to Jan. 9 
. 17 to Jan. 16 


. 17 to Jan. 16 
Dec. 12 to Jan. 20 
. 9 to Jan. 3 


. 16 to Jan. ro 
. 16 to Jan. 9 
. 16 to Jan. Io 
. 16 to Jan. 9 
. 16 to Jan. 12 


. 24 to Jan. 8 
. 16 to Jan. 12 


Dec. 20 to Jan. 19 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Production of ‘* The 
Alchemist ” (Ben 
aoe by College 

-iterary Society, 
Dec. g and ro. 
Degree Day, Dec. 16. 


Opening of Exten- 
sion of Hope Hall 
by the Duke and 
Duchess of York, 
Nov. 16. 


Old Students’ 
union, Nov. 26. 


Re- 


Annual Dinner, Dec. 
3. 


Degree Day at 
SOSER i of Medicine, 
ec 


Principal’s College 
Christmas Party, 
Dec. 15. 


Graduation in Arts, 
Nov. 12, IQ. 


St. Hild’s Day, Nov. 
17. 


ee Concert, Dec. 


o. A. Football Match, 
Dec. 10. 
O.A. FootballMatch, 
Dec. to. 


Ampleforth College 


Battersea Polytechnic, 
London 

Beaumont College, Old 
Windsor 


Berkhamsted School 


Bishop’s Stortford Col- 
lege 


Blundell’s School, Tiver- 
ton 


Bootham School, York 
Bradfield College 
Bradford Technical Coll. 
Brighton College 


Bristol Grammar School 
Bromsgrove School 
Cambridge and County 


High School 
Canford School, Wim- 
borne 


Carlisle Grammar School 

Caterham School 

Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, London 

Charterhouse ae 

Chelsea Polytechnic, Lon- 
don 

Cheltenham College 


Clifton College .. s 

Cranbrook School 

Dean Close Memorial 
School, Cheltenham 


Douai School, Woolhamp- 
ton 
Dover College .. ka 


Duke of York’s Royal 
Military School, Dover 
Dulwich College.. we 
Durham School .. oes 
Eastbourne College 
Elizabeth College, Guern- 
sey 
Epsom College .. a 
Fettes College .+ ss 


Framlingham College .. 
Giggleswick School <a 
Gresham’s School, Holt 
Haberdashers’ Aske’s 
Hampstead School 

Haileybury College ive 
Harrow School .. 
Hereford Cathedral School 


Highgate School 


Horticultural College, 
Swanley 

Huddersfield Technical 
College 


CHRISTMAS VACATION! OTHER FUNCTIONS 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


20 to Jan. 
18 to Jan. 


17 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


21 to Jan. 


an. 19 
16 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


19 to 


16 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 
21 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


14 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


21 to 


20 to 
22 to 


21 to Jan. 


20 to 
20 to 


20 to Jan. 


21 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


22 to Jan. 


21 to 
20 to 


20 to Jan. 
20 to jan. 


19 to Jan 
22 to jan 


20 to 
21 to 


22 to 


20 to Jan. 
21 to Jan. 


. 22 to Jan. 


an 
an 
2I to jan. 
an 


24 

8 
17 
17 


18 


18 


I0 


. 9 to Jan. 24 


9 


(Continued on page 820) 
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Unveiling of Mem- 
orial Window in 
Chapel, Dec. 18. 

Ist and 2nd XV’s v. 
Old Stortfordians 
(Home), Nov. 5. 

Latin Play, “ Miles 
Gloriosus,” Plautus, 


Dec. 17. 
Blundell's School 
XV v. Cranleigh 
School XV, Dec. 20. 
At Richmond. 


Performance of “The 
Gondoliers,” Dec. 


14, 15. 

rst XV v. Old Brigh- 
tonians (home), Dec. 
19. 


O.B. Match, Dec. r2. 

Old Boys Rugby 
Match, Nov. 4. 

Cross Country, Dec. 
l4. 


XV. v. Clifton, Oct. 
29. 


Commemoration 
Day, Nov. 1. 

Old Boys’ Football 
Match, Nov. 1. 


XV v. Blundell’s 
School, at Rich- 
mond, Dec. 21. 
Prize Distribution, 
Dec. 21. 


Concert, Dec. 17. 


School Theatricals, 
Dec. 17. 
Ist XV v. Loretto, 
Nov. 12. 


Speech Day and 
rize Distribution 

by the Lord Bishop 

of Hereford, Nov. 4. 

Confirmation by the 
Den P of London, 

Dec. 5. 
poue Concert, Dec. 


Football Match vr. 
Old Boys, Dec. ro. 


Prize Distribution, 
Jan. 9. 
College Dinner, Feb. 
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METHUEN’S NEW and RECENT BOOKS 


ENGLISH 
METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 


Four NEw VOLUMES 
Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. is. 6d. each 


MILESTONES. By ARNoLD BENNETT and EDWARD 
KxNopBLOCK. THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
In one volume. 


ESSAYS BY MODERN MASTERS. HILAIRE PELLOG: G. K. 
CHESTER 


TON, E. V. LUCAS, ROBERT LYND, A. A. MILNE 


ESSAYS OF A NATURALIST. By Sir Ray TETEN 
With 26 illustrations. 


THE GENTLEST ART. An Anthology of English Letters. 
By E. V. Lucas. (Abridged.) {in the Press. 


THE CURTAIN RISES sx A COLLECTION OF PLAYS. Made 
by J. ComprTon, M.A., Director of Education, Barking, Editor of ‘* Open 
Sesame.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 


ADVENTURES AMONG WORDS. By HEnry BRIERLEY, 
B.A., LL.D. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 
A simple and attractive introduction for young pupils to the fascinat- 
ing study of words and their history. 


DAYS AND WAYS OF EARLY MAN. A Book for Children, 
BY DoROTHY DAVISON, Author of ‘‘ Our Prehistoric Ancestors”. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF PRECIS J AND PARAPHRASE. 
By W. E. WILLIAMS, B.A. Crown 8vo. 
A comprehensive course containing Genco graduated exercises. 


CHAUCER. By G. H. Cowtine, M.A., Reader in English 
in the University of Leeds. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


EARLY TUDOR DRAMA: MEDWALL, THE RASTELLS, 
HEYWOOD, AND THE MORE CIRCLE. By A. W. REED, M.A., 
Professor of English in the University of London. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. By U. M. E tis-Fermor, 
M.A., D.Litt., Lecturer in English Literature at Bedford College, Univer- 
sity of London. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY. By Tuomas DEKKER. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. Tom WILLIAMS, M.A., 
Senior English Master at the County School, Beckenham. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 


THE REHEARSAL. By GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE oF Buck- 


INGHAM, and THE CRITIC. By RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


Edited by A. G. BARNES. Fcap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
SELECTIONS FROM GEORGE BORROW. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by W. E. WILLIAMS. Fcap 8vo. 2s. 


SELECTIONS FROM BUNYAN. Edited, with Introduction 
aoe Notes, by W. T. WILLIAMS, M.A., and GEORGE VALLINS, B.A. Fcap 
vo 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By A. W. P. GAYFORD, 
B.A., Senior History Master at Dulwich College. With 14 Maps and a 
Diagram. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By CYRIL 
E. ROBINSON, B.A. With 44 Maps and Diagrams, and Chronological 
summaries. 5s. 6d. 


A NOTEBOOK OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, 1400-1920. By 
S. H. MCGRADY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 


GASCONY UNDER ENGLISH RULE, 1154-14538. By 
ELEANOR C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Principal of Westfield College, 
University of London. With 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE IN ITALY. By H. J. Rose, M.A. 
(Oxon.), Professor of Latin, University Golice of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


N ATIONAL CHARACTER AND THE FACTORS IN ITS 
ORMATION. By ERNEST BARKER, King's College, London. 
Dene 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE. By E. F. 


Bowman, M.A., Royal Grammar School, Worcester. Crown 8vo. 68. 


A SYNOPSIS OF ECONOMICS. By GERTRUDE WILLIAMS, 
B.A., Bedford College, London. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


METHUEN’S SHORT FRENCH TEXTS 
Edited by E. J. A. Groves, Lic-és-L. 


Fcap 8vo. Paper Covers, 64 pp. Each 7d. 

Each Book contains the Text, Footnotes, occasional Résumés, and Devoirs 
de Rédaction, and provides suitable reading matter for pupils between the 
ages of 15 and 17 years. 

I. Récits de la Vie Réelle. J. GIRARDIN. 
2. Aventures de Cougourdan. E. MouTON. 
3. Passepartout. PIERRE DURANDAL. 

4. Jemmy. GERARD DE NERVAL. 

5. Contes de Provence. PAUL ARÉNE. 

6. Trois Contes. E. SOUVESTRE. 


PETITES COMÉDIES. By A. H. CROWTHER, M.A., Diplômé 
in French, Iondon University, Assistant Master at Bilton Grange, 
Rugby. Fourteen short, easy French Plays. Fcap 8vo. is.. 


ADVANCED GERMAN UNSEENS. By C. E. StockTon, M.A., 
Oundle School. Fcap 8vo. Is. 3d 


METHUEN’S SHORT GERMAN TEXTS 


Edited by W. R. P. Ripcway, M.A., Winchester College, and 
M. HANNAY. 
Fcap 8vo. Paper Covers. 64 pp. 9d. 


I. Das Fraulein von Scuderi. By E. T. A. HOFFMANN. 


GEOGRAPHY 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By E.G. R. Tay or. 
With numerous ee and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Vol. I.—The World : 
Its Physical Geography, Peoples and Products, 58. Vol. II.—The 
World : Political, Industrial and Commercial Development. 56. 6d. 


A SKETCH-MAP GEOGRAPHY. By E. G. R. TAYLOR. 
With 160 Maps, showing the latest political divisions, and a full Index. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap 4to. 3s. 6d. 


NORTH AMERICA; AN HISTORICAL, ECONOMIC, AND 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By LL. RODWELL JONES, B.Sc., and 
P. W. BRYAN, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 2is. net. 


SOUTH AMERICA; AN ECONOMIC AND REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY. With an Historical Chapter. By E. W. SHANAHAN, 
M.A., D.Sc.Econ. With 50 Maps and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


THE POLAR REGIONS. By R. N. RupmoseE Brown, D.Sc. 
’ With 2 Coloured and 21 other Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SCIENOE AND MATHEMATICS 


TEST EXAMINATIONS IN MATHEMATICS. By A. S. PRATT, 
M.A., M.Sc. With or without Answers. Fcap 8vo. Is. 6d. 


A PREPARATORY GEOMETRY. BvC. J. H. Barr, Head- 
master of the Leas School, Hoylake. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

SPHERICAL HARMONICS. An Elementary Treatise on 
Harmonic Functions. By T. M. MACROBERT, M.A., Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


TEST EXAMINATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. By F. M. OLDHAM, 
M.A. Fcap 8vo. Is. 3d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, M.A. 
With 49 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
OUTLINES OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By J. Morris, 
(Oxon.), Senior Chemistry Master, Collegiate School, Liverpool. 
with 180 Diagrams and Tables. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Also in two parts: Part I, ‘‘ Non-Metals and Some Common Metals.” 


For Matriculation. 
Part II,‘ Metals and Physical Chemistry.” For Intermediate. 4s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MECHANICS. By J. P.. Crar- 


WORTHY, B.Sc., Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Reading. 
With 205 Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 8s.6d. Also in two parts: Part I. 
Statics. 5s. Part II. Dynamics. 5s. 


A FRENCH READER FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By 
J. BITHELL, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

A GERMAN COURSE FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. By J. 
BITHELL, M.A., and A. C. DUNSTAN, Ph.D. 5s. 


THE GREAT PHYSICISTS. By Ivor B. Hart, O.B.E., 
caro Author of * Makers of Science”. With 25 Diagrams. Fcap 8vo. 


METHUEN & CO. Ltd., 36 Essex Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Hurstpierpoint College .. 
Hymer’s College, Hull .. 


Imperial Service College, 
Windsor 

Kelly College, Tavistock 

King Edward VI School, 
Southampton 

King William’s College, 
Isle of Man 


King’s School, Canterbury 


King’s School, Chester .. 
King’s School, Ely aa 


King’s School, Rochester 


King’s College School, 
Wimbledon 


Kingswood School, Bath 


Lancing College, Shore- 
ham 


Leeds Grammar School 
Leys School, Cambridge 


Liverpool College né 


City of London School .. 
Loretto School, Mussel- 
burgh 


Loughborough College .. 


Malvern College a 


Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Crosby 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 
London 

Mill Hill School, London 

Monkton Combe School, 
Bath 


Municipal College of Tech- 


nology, Manchester 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 
High School 
Newport High School, 
Monmouthshire 
Northampton Town and 
County School 
Oakham School, Rutland 
Oundle School, Northants 
City of Oxford School .. 
Perse School, Cambridge 


Plymouth College ie 


Pocklington School, East 
Yorkshire 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


21 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 
21 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 
22 to Jan. 


19 to Jan. 


21 to Jan. 


17 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 
16 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


21 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


16 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 
17 to Jan. 


21 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 


21 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


20 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


17 to Jan. 
17 to Jan. 
21 to Jan. 
21 to Jan. 
21 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


21 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


16 to Jan. 


16 to Jan. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 


20 


I2 
20 


17 


20 


19 


20 


12 


17 
13 


20 


17 
24 


19 
20 


12 
12 
10 
12 
23 
20 


I2 
I2 


17 


13 


OTHER FUNCTIONS 


School Shakespeare 


Play, Dec.1r9 and 20 
Carol Concert, Dec. 
17. 


School Play, Nov.11, 
12, I4. 
School Concert, Dec. 


5. 

Football Matches v. 
Dover College, Nov. 
26; Eastbourne 
College, Nov. 29; 
O. K.S. Match, Dec. 
20. 


School Concert, Dec. 


I7. 

Old Roffensian 
Rugby Match, 
Dec. 10. 

Old Boys’ Matches 
and Concert, Dec. 
17. 

Prize - giving, Nov. 
10. 

Old Boys’ Rugby 
Football Match, 
Nov. 5. 

Prize-giving, Dec. 3. 

A.F.C. v. Westmin- 
ster School (at 
Lancing), Nov. 25. 


Opening of the new 
Science Labor- 
atories by Prof. Sir 
J. J. Thomson, 
O.M., F.R.S. 

Speech Day, Bishop 
of Winchester, Nov. 
29. 


Ist XV v. Edin- 
burgh Academy, 
Nov. 5; v. Fettes, 
Nov. 12; v. Mer- 
chiston, Nov. 19; 
v. Glenalmond, Dec. 


3. 

College Bazaar 
opened by Her 
Grace the Duchess 
of Rutland at Town 
Hall, Loughbor- 
ough, Dec. 1, 2, 3. 

Confirmation, Dec.5. 

School Concert, Dec. 


19. 

Football v. Brad- 
field, Nov. 12; v. 
Repton, Nov. 19. 


Doctors’ Day, Dec. 
20. 


School Plays, 
15, I6. 


Dec. 


Distribution of 
Prizes by the French 
Ambassador, Nov. 


II. 

Prize Day and Jubi- 
lee Commemora- 
tion, Dec. 9. 


Radley College, Abingdon 

Reading School 

Roedean School, Brighton 

Rossall School .. 

Royal Academy of Music, 
London 

Royal Belfast Academi- 
cal Institution . 

Roval College of Music. 

Roval Grammar Sc hool, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green 

Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow 

Rugby School 


Sedbergh School 

Sherborne School 

South-Eastern Agricul- 
tural College, Wye 

Stamford School Si 

Stonyhurst College 

Stowe School .. 

St. Bees School . 

St. Columba’s College, 
Dublin 


St. David’s College, Lam- 
peter 

St. Olave’s and St. 
Saviour’s Grammar 
School, London 

St. Paul’s School, West 
Kensington 

St. Peter's School, York 


Taunton School.. aie 
Tonbridge School ga 


Trent College .. 


Trinity College, Glenal- 
mond 

University College School, 
Hampstead .. : 

Uppingham School 

Victoria College, Jersey 

Warwick School.. 


Wellingborough School.. 


Wellington College 
Westminster School 


Weymouth College 


Winchester College Di 
Worcester Cathedral,.. 
King’s School 


Worcester Royal Gram- 


mar School 
Worksop College 


Wrekin College .. 


Wyggeston Grammar 
School, Leicester “e 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
. 20 to 


16 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 
10 to Jan. 


. 21 to Jan. 


. Io to Jan. 
. 22 to Jan. 


. 17 to Jan. 
. 24 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 16 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 
. 20 to 
. 21 to 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 


an. 


. 15 to Jan. 


. 21 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 


. 17 to Jan. 


16 to Jan. 
20 to Jan. 


. 16 to Jan. 
. 20 to Jan. 
. 21 to Jan. 


. 20 to 
. 20 to Jan. 


. 21 to ae 


. 17 to Jan. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


20 to Jan. 
21 to Jan. 


. 16 to Jan. 


21 to 


. 21 to Jan. 


. 14 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 


. 20 to Jan. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 


20 
20 
17 
20 


9 
5 


II 


20 


I2 
20 


OTHER Fuwnctioys 


School Play, Dec. 19, 


20. 


XV v. Cheltenham, 
Nov. 5; t. Rich 
mond “A, P Nov. 
12; v. Uppingham, 
Nov. 19; v. Wel- 
lington, Nov. 26; 
v. Rugby Town, 
Dec. 8. 


Break - up Supper, 
Dec. 19 

Old Colümbans 
Match, Dec. 19. 


School Theatricals, 
week commencing 
Dec. 12. 


eae Play, Dec. 16, 


Rugby Football, r. 
Sherborne School, 
Nov. 5; v. Hailey- 
bury School, Nov. 
12; v. Uppingham 
School, Nov. 26. 

ist XV v. Denstone 
College, Nov. 12. 


Annual Shakes- 
pearean Play, Dec. 


19. 
old Warwickians f. 
School XV, Dec.10. 
Commemoration 
Day, Nov. 12. 


Latin Play, Dec. 17, 
19, 21. 

School Concert, Dec. 
15. 

Old Boys’ Match, 

Dec. 15. 


Old Boys’ Football 
Match and Schol 
Concert, Dec. 19. 


Tour to play matches 
with St. Edward's. 
Oxford; St. John’s, 
Leatherhead; asd 
Blackheath XV, 
Dec. 14-20. 

ole Boys’ Day, Dec. 


Damas Society 
resents ‘* The 
likado,” Dec. 13: 

14, 15. 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 
FOR 1928 


Principals wishing to have their 
schools included in the next issue 
should apply for terms, proof of 
value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, ients 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. 
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Prize Competitions 


The Prize in the October Competition is awarded to 
“ Torelore,’’ proxime accessit, ‘‘ Seacoal.’’ 

The Winner in the September Competition was Mr. R. C. 
Knight, Oriel College, Oxford. 

The Winner in the August Competition was Mr. G. H. 
Hammond, 62 Park Road, Lytham, Lancs. ‘“‘H.S.W.,” 
who won the July Prize, was Mr. H. Swinburn Ward, 
29 Dalesbury Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 17. 

We request competitors to note the regulation which 
requires that all versions shall be sent under a nom de guerre 
or initials, and only the prize-winner, or the proxime 
accessit, if necessary, shall send their names and addresses. 
When entries are accompanied by name and address, we 
cannot undertake to keep a record in case they may take 
first place. 

We classify the twenty-three versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Torelore, Seacoal, J. E. M., Gerona, Blackheath, 
Borderer, Trina, H. S. W., A. F. D., Esther, 
G.M. A 

Class II.—A. J. O., Pervenche, Yendu, Esse quam videri, 
L. G., Als Ob, Chardonne, Cunctatrix, Bodley, 
M. E. G., L. E. C. M., Embusqué. 


Mientras los hombres, individual o socialmente, se sienten 
fuertes y tienen fe en sí mismos, no se preguntan cómo son ni 
qué pueden hacer. Hacen, y eso les basta. Las horas de 
inquietud vienen con la decadencia, con el abandono en la 
confianza del propio esfuerzo. Cuando, ya decadentes, con- 
servábamos la fe en nosotros mismos, eran los extranjeros 
quienes nos hacían el análisis y nos acusaban las faltas. Luego, 
nos dedicamos a analizarnos y acusarnos nosotros mismos ; y 
también del extranjero llegaron las voces de consuelo y de ánimo. 
Por fin, ha sobrevenido la reacción, contra cuyos excesos, 
naturalmente, hay que vivir prevenidos, sobre todo en lo que 
puede afectar a la conducta presente. No se han borrado, sin 
embargo, en absoluto nuestro excepticismo respecto de todo lo 


pasado y nuestra propia espontánea hispanofobia que no es, a 
veces (justo es reconocerlo), sino el grito que levanta en las almas 
patriotas, deseosas del mayor bien y la mayor perfección posible, 
la comprobación de faltas, vacíos, inercias y errores pasados y 
presentes, y también el desaliento inicial del pecador que teme 
carecer de fuerzas para corregirse. 


TRANSLATED BY '' TORELORE.”’ 


As long as men, individually or collectively, feel themselves 
strong and have faith in themselves, they do not inquire what 
they are or what they can do. They do, and that is enough. 
The hours of disquiet come with decadence and with the loss 
of confidence in their powers. While, though already decadent, 
we retained our faith in ourselves, it was left to foreigners to 
analyse us and arraign our faults. Later, when we turned to 
analyse and accuse ourselves, it was from foreigners also that 
came the voice of consolation and encouragement. And now we 
are in the midst of the reaction, against the excesses of which 
we must of course be on our guard, especially in all that can 
affect our present conduct. But we have not entirely lost our 
scepticism regarding all our past history, and our spontaneous 
tendency to side against Spain, which, it is but fair to recognize, 
is in many cases only the outcome of the indignation aroused in 
patriotic minds, aspiring towards the highest good and the 
greatest degree of perfection, by the contemplation of past and 
present faults, deficiencies, indolence, and errors, and is due, 
perhaps, also to the initial discouragement of the sinner who 
fears that he has not the strength to reform. 


There were no poor versions this month ; competitors in 
Class I ran each other very close; those in Class II went 
down from ‘‘ A. J. O’s ” three mistakes to “ L. E. C. M’s” 
five and a half. ‘‘ Embusqué ” should have been in a class 
by himself, with seven mistakes, but we did not wish him 
to feel lonely. A little more study of Spanish will bring this 
reader nearer to the position he gained in the last French 

(Continued on page 824) 
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comfortably furnished. 


books. 


CATALOGUES OF 
BOOKS IN LEATHER 
AND CLOTH BINDINGS 
AND 


E S e | 


REWARD BOOKS 


AT ESAVIAN HOUSE the E.S.A. has set apart a Bookroom which is quiet and 
Here is stocked a comprehensive selection of Books bound in 
leather and other fancy bindings ; also a large and varied stock of Classical and Current 
Literature in Publishers’ Cloth Bindings suitable for special subjects. Expert assistants 
are in attendance and will gladly render every possible help in the selection of appropriate 
For those who cannot call, the E.S.A. publish Catalogues and Lists in which 
the Books are classified according to Prices and Subjects, thus rendering 
it easy to select a book for any given subject quickly. Catalogues 
and Lists will be gladly forwarded to Principals. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 
171-181 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, 

W.C. 1 
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LISTS OF BOOKS AT 
CLEARANCE PRICES 
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“Vivid and accurate description” 
‘Clear and detailed explanation ”’ 


are apt comments by the Educational Press characterising the work of the 
writers of these important text-books, of which new issues are now ready. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL 


GEOGRAPHY 


FOR STUDENTS 


BY 


Prof. J. F. UNSTEAD, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Geography in the University of London, 


AND 


E. G. R. TAYLOR, B.Sc.. 
Lecturer in Geography, Birkbeck College, University of I ondon. 


NEW EDITION 
ENTIRELY REVISED AND RE-SET 


A Complete Course in Geography, suitable for the upper forms of Secondary 
and for students r ring for all Examinations. 
ucation Regulations for Training 


Schools and Colleges, 
Specially adapted for the Board o 
Colleges. 


The most comprehensive text-book obtainable, surveying the whole field of modern 
Geography, and containing a large number of maps and diagrams. which are not found 


in an ordinary atlas. 
Large 8vo. 520 pages. With 40 full-page Maps in black and white and 100 other 
Maps and Diagrams, all specially drawn for this work. 7s. 6d. 


Copies for inspection if desired 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS 


ESSENTIALS OF 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


FOR JUNIOR STUDENTS 
NEW EDITION 


THOROUGHLY REVISED 


The most important matters, both of physcial and 
human geography, are explained as simply as possible, 
so as to be understood by young pupils. 


“A valuable epitome of geographical facts for the 
student who is forced to bring his geographical study to 
a close at an early age, yet at the same time a suitable 
first text for the older pupil who intends to take up 
advanced work in some 
subject.” —Extract from the Educational Press. 


Suitable for all Junior Examinations. 
Crown 8vo. 256 pages. With Maps and Diagrams. 3s. 


ized portion of the 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, LTD., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Seascale, Cumberland. 


Mountain and sea air, 
dry, bracing, and sunny. 


(On the Board of Education List of 
Efficient Schools.) 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


7 to 13 years of age. 


SENIOR SCHOOL, 


13 or 14 to 19 years of age. 


Good playing-field, excellent golf links ; 
riding, safe bathing. 


Escort from London, Crewe, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


Apply to the Headmistress for prospectus. 


DUCATIONALLY HOPELESS IGH School for Girls, Ashford, 


IF THIS HAS BEEN SAID ABOUT 

YOUR BOY OR IF “HE CANNOT 

BE TAUGHT AT SCHOOL,” WRITE 
ABOUT HIM TO— 


Mrs. L. F. COLLIER, L.L.A. 
(Specialist for Cases of Retarded Education) 


SUNNYSIDE, SEVENOAKS, KENT 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND SCHOOL, DARLEY DALE 
MATLOCK.—For the Daughters of Clergy and 
Laity. Headmistress, Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. 
(T.C.D.), Tripos, Cambridge. 


Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daugh- 
ters of Laity, £40 a term. 


Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling 
conditions of the Foundation. 


Scholarships to the Universities. New Wing for 
Juniors. Open-air Class-rooms. 
Apply to the HEADMISTRESS. 


WOMEN’S OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SERVICE 


By Prof. WINIFRED CULLIS, 
I ondon School of Medicine for Women. 


This Article appeared in the February, 1925, issue, 
price 8d, post free from the Publisher: 


Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, 
London, E.C.4 


Kent.—Private Secondary Boarding and 
Day School, recognized by the Board of Education ; 
healthy situation in fifteen acres of und, within 
eleven miles of sea coast. Preparation for public 


examinations and university entrance. Music, ' 


Dancing, Painting, Physical Training, Games, 
Swim . Preparatory department for girls under 
11. Accommodation for 160 boarders. Illustrated 

and list of successes and references on 
application to the PRINCIPALS. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, Seaford, 
SUSSEX. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS run on 
Modern Public School lines, recognized by the Board 
of Education, and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Bracing South Coast air.—Principal, 
Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON (Somerville College,Oxford) . 


All Persons interested in Phonetics are recom- 
mended to join the 


INTERNATIONAL 
PHONETIC ASSOCIATION 


Subscription, 8s. per annum. Entrance fee, 4s. 


Members receive free of Le Maitre 
Phonétique, the official of the Association 
(Editor: P. Passy, 20 Madeleine, Bourg-la-Reine, 
Seine, France; Assistant Editor: D. Jones, 
University College, London, W.C. 1). 

New members receive in return for the Entrance 
fee: The Principles of the I.P.A., What is 
Phonetics? by H. E. Palmer, and La Phonétique 
appliquée a l'Enseignement de la Lecture, by 
P. Passy.—List of other publications and prices and 
back numbers of Le Maitre Phonétique (from 188?) 
on application. 
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poetry translation. We suspect him, as we have sometimes 
suspected others, of attempting his luck in Spanish on the 
ground of a knowledge of Latin—no doubt a good founda- 
tion, but needing some work on top. Readers may remember 
the story of the Englishman who had a few hours’ wait at 
an Italian junction and decided to have a look at the town. 
To a porter, who attempted to follow him with the luggage 
wherever he went, he said: ‘‘ Requiescat in pace. Resur- 
gam.” So much for too great reliance on a knowledge of 
Latin. 


‘“ Seacoal’’ might have gained first place but for failure 
to find the right subject of levanta; he says the cry that 
wells up in patriotic souls ; in Spanish this would have 
been el grito que se levanta ; the subject is la comprobacion. 
Many competitors joined ‘‘ Seacoal’’ in this error— 
* Gerona,’ " Borderer,” ” E. SWIT A. F..D.,"" Esther,” 
“ G. M. A.” and everyone in Class II except “A. J. O.,”’ 
and ‘* Chardonne.’’ 


“ J. E. M.” did not fall into this rather tricky snare, but 
she slipped down over nos hacían el análisis y nos acusaban 
las faltas, thus: who made for us the analysis of ourselves, 
and consuelo y animo, counsel . . . a very little more care 
would have put “ J. E. M.” at the top. 


2 


‘“ Gerona ” writes very good English, but he slightly lost 
the meaning in yet from abroad came also—the phrase was 
correct without yet; and el desaliento inicial is not the 
innate weakness. 


‘ Blackheath ” missed the point in tambien del extranjero, 
at the same time . . ., and in vacios, vanity. We noticed a 
rather curious point in his translation : our actual conduct 
for la conducta presente. It is very natural to use the 
Spanish word actual for present, but we thought it unusual 
in English ; but here we have “ Blackheath ” reversing our 
ideas, and his opinion has weight with us. This must be 
looked into. 
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“ Trina ” leads the company of readers who lost their 
way over excepticismo. She also has vacuity for vacios. 
Competitors will see in the Prize version what the real 
meanings were. 

““ Borderer ’’ missed the point in tambien del extranjero ; 
he omits tambien altogether. And como son is not how they 
are, but what they are ; this is the difference between ser 
and estar. 


“ H. S. W.” introduces another mistake: hispanofobia 
becomes fear of Spain ; in this he is joined by “ Esther,” 
mA J. O.,” “ Yendu,” and “ M. E. G.,”’ while “* Bodley” 
calls it Spanish sensitiveness. We were amused at “ Als 
Ob’s ” home-grown Hispanophobia. 

We were sorry to see ‘‘ Chardonne ” take a lower position 
than his good English deserves, but he lost the way over 
scepticism as regards the past, and thought it meant 
absolute disappearance of individuality, and we did not like 
several renderings, for instance tambien, all the same, and 
desaliento inicial, awakening terror. 


“ Esse quam videri’’ always produces a fluent English 
passage, but in this case it is not quite true to the original ; 
qué pueden hacer is not what they may become, nor is excep- 
ticismo, exceptionalism, and this reader has overlooked the 
fact that the passage refers to the history of Spain, and 
should not all be put in the present tense. 


We thank “‘ Esse quam videri ” for her letter and for her 
kind thought in always trying to submit her work in 
typescript. We are glad she likes our choice of poems even 
though she deplores their frequency ! 


From last month we held over a letter from “ H. S. W.” 
With regard to the merits of nom de guerre and nom de 
plume he queries: ‘‘ Is the latter ever admissible ? ” and 
asks us for a “ pronouncement.” We avoid pronounce- 
ments because, whenever we have ventured on one, some- 

Continued on page 826) 


YET ANOTHER PROOF OF THE POPULARITY OF 


THE MAPOGRAPH! 


SISTER THECLA, O.S.D., 
Hoty Rosary CONVENT, Port ELIZABETH, 
CAPE PROVINCE, SOUTH AFRICA, 
Writes: 

“ I find the MAPOGRAPH excellent ; 
it is all you say in your advertisements 
and works easily and well. I shall send 
for more Map Rolls—and shall recom- 
mend it to other schools.”’ 


NOW SELLING AT 
REDUCED PRICES 


Latest Map Roll— LONDON . 
Latest Contour RollsEUROPE, 
BRITISH ISLES, THAMES BASIN, 
ST.LAWRENCE BASIN, RHINE BASIN, 

LOWLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


Send for full particulars, Specimen Maps, &c. 


The MAPOGRAPH CO.,LTD., 


29 BEADON ROAD, LONDON, W.6 
Telephone: Riverside 3271. “We serve the World ” 
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The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 


23 STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


VISITING PRINCIPAL—EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE (Geneva). 
DrrEcToR—PERCY B. INGHAM, B.A. 
DIRECTOR OF MUSICAL STUDIES— ERNEST READ, FRAM. 


LECTURE-DEMONSTRATION OF DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS, 
arranged by the DALCROZE SOCIETY, in connection with 
the Conference of Educational Associations, SATURDAY, 
DECEMBER 3Ist, 11.15 a.m.,in the SCALA THEATRE, LONDON, 
W.1, by Mrs. CONSTANCE WILLOUGHBY, Dalcroze Cer- 
tificate. Illustrations by Children. 


A VACATION COURSE 


under the direction of MISS ANNIE BECK and Mrs. LEWIS Horrox, will be held 
at the LONDON SCHOOL OF DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS, 23 Store Street, W.C1, 
JANUARY 2nd to 7th, inclusive. 
For details of DEMONSTRATION and VACATION COURSE apply to 
23 Store Street, London, W.C. 1. 


PRIZE BOOKS 


The December issue is an excellent one in which 
to advertise PRIZES and GIFT-BOOKS of the 
better sort. 
The December number will contain the usual article on 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with Classified Lists (1) Gift Books 
for Children, 5 to 11; (2) Books for Girls, 12 to 16; 
(3) Books for Boys, 12 to 16. ‘‘ We never hesitate to say 
that well-chosen books are the best presents.” —Exrirad 


from last year’s article. 
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“ I strongly recommend any boy who wants to be a strong and healthy 
man to read what a champion athlete like Eustace Miles tells him in this 
book.” —ROBERT BADEN-POWELL 


FITNESS FOR PLAY AND WORK 
By EUSTACE MILES 
Preface by Lieut.-Gen. Sir RT. S. BADEN-POWELL, K.C.B. 
With Home Exercises for Proficiency in Sport and for Health, 
Paper Boards, 1/- net; Cloth, 2/- net. 


L.L.A. 


For many years Wolsey Hall has postally prepared Candidates for 


THE OXFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE’S 


SYLLABUS OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

FOR COUNCIL SCHOOLS. 1s.6d. net E the well-known Women Teachers’ Diploma of L.L.A., St. Andrews. 

At the May 1927 Exam. 52 Wolsey Hall Students sat, of 

whom 50 PASSED. Prospectus and Specimen Lesson free on 
application to the SECRETARY, Dept. E33, 


“ The merits of the series are well known.’’—The Journal of Education. N | 


COMMENTARIES FOR SCHOOLS 
(In Murby’s New Smaller Scripture Manuals) 
Up to and including the School Certificate. ( 
IN BOTH AUTHORIZED AND REVISED VERSION EDITIONS 


THOMAS MURBY & CO.,1 Fleet Lane, LONDON, E.C. 4 


_ Balolsey Bal Oxford 


“SSS HSEHSSHESSSSSHESSSSSSSSHOSHSSSHSHSHSESSSHSSHSSSHSSSSSHSSSHSHSSSHSSHSSHSHSSSSSSSSSSHSSHEHSSSSSSHSHSSSHSSSSHSSSSSHSSSSSHSHSSSESSSSSSSHESESESSSSSeseseseseseseoeasesseeseor 
. 


“WORK AND PLAY 
OUI OF SCHOOL” 


INTRODUCTION. By the Rev. C. A. Arıncron, D.D., Headmaster of Eton. 
[January, 1927. 
NATURE STUDY. Excursions and Field Work. Organization and Value of 
Excursions. Gardening. By CLortiLDe von Wyss, F.L.S., London Day Training 
College. [ February, 1927. 
INDOOR NATURAL HISTORY. Utilization of Data and Material collected during 
Excursions and Field Work. By L. G. Perrson, B.A., Marlborough College. 
[March, 1927. 
ATHLETICS. Games, Sports, Boxing, Boating, Swimming. By Major H. J. SELBY, 
M.C., B.Sc., Hon. Organizing Secretary, Oxfordshire Schools’ Sports Association. 
(April, 1927. 
BOOKS and READING. By F. H. Doucury, Author of “ Education and The Spirit.” 
[May, 1927. 
HANDWORK. Woodwork, Carving, Metal Work, Models, Hobbies. By J. Lioyp, 
A.C.P., F. Coll. H., Headmaster Rhondda Junior Technical School. [Fune, 1927. 


SOCIETIES. Organization and Objects. By J. L. Paron, M.A., Memorial College 
and Normal School, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Sometime High Master of 


Manchester Grammar School. [“Fuly, 1927. 
DRAMA. By Miss Erse Focrertry, L.R.A.M., Principal of the Central School of 
Speech Training and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall. [ August, 1927. 
MUSIC. Vocal and Instrumental, Orchestral By F. H. Smera, M.A., Mus.M., 
F.R.C.O., Director of Music, Malvern College. [September, 1927. 


WIRELESS. By Miss W. J. E. Moure, Latymer School, Edmonton. [October, 1927. 


O.T.C. Cadets and Camping. Girl Guides, Boy Scouts. Ernest Major, Superintendent 
of Physical Training to the Manchester Education Authority. | [November, 1927: 


ART, etc. G. L. Butcuer, The County School, Acton. [December 1927 
London: Mr. WILLIAM RICE, Three Ludgate Broadway, E.C. 4 


. 
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thing was sure to crop up and upset our own theories. 
Still, we have an opinion on this question of pseudonyms, 
and can best express it by quoting from two first-class 
dictionaries, thus : 


‘“Nom de plume, lit. pen-name, a name assumed by a 
writer. De Quincey, Trevelyan, and others.’’—Oxford 
English Dictionary. 

Therefore nom de plume is accepted in English. 

“Nom de guerre. Nom que chaque soldat prenait 
autrefois en s’enrélant, et fig. sobriquet donné par plaisan- 
terie.” —Littré et Beaujean. 

Hence, nom de guerre is right when we intend to use the 
French expression, and either can be used in English. 


We were amused at Mr. Knight’s letter. He (‘‘ Hippeus ’’) 
calls his prize ‘‘ a pleasant shock.” The right spirit is to be 
confident in one’s power to win. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best Translation 
into English of the following passage from ‘‘ Die Kopier- 
presse,” by Fritz Miiller-Partenkirchen : 


Ich kannte einen namens Kagel, der war im Holzhandel 
tätig. Als Junge nahm er mich an Sonntagen mit und erzählte 
mir von Holz. Das sei der edelste der Stoffe, sagte er. Es 
wachse wie ein Mensch, es weine wie ein Mensch, es sei unster- 
blich. So reich und tief sei keine Wissenschaft wie die vom 
Holze. Zehn Jahre miisse einer lernen, bis er seine Wunder 
auch nur oberflaclich kenne. MHolzbegeistert kam ich heim. 
“ Vater,” sagte ich, “ ich habe mich entschieden, ich werde nur 
ins Holzfach gehen! ’’—‘' Aha, der Kagel,” sagte der Vater. 
Weiter nichts. Das weitere sagte ein Jahr spater der Herr 
Kagel selbst, als er uns mittels Druckrundschreibens mitteilte, 
er habe ein Giirtelgeschaft eröffnet und ersuche bei Bedarf. .. . 

Dann war einer, Munk mit Namen, der war Hauptbuchhalter 
in der Handelsbank. Er nahm mich auf die Seite. ‘ Junge,” 
sagte er, ‘‘ wenn du’s noch nicht wissen solltest : Herrlicher ist 
kein Beruf als Biicherfiihren. Das Spiel geheimer Wechselkrafte 
tut sich auf, wenn du im Memorial die Seiten wendest. Auf 


deinen Konten schlagt die Wirtschaft deines Volkes Schlachten 
und du bist ein Feldherr. . . .” Buchbegeistert kam ich heim. 
“ Vater,” sagte ich, “ nun weiss ich, was ich werde : Hauptbuch- 
halter ! ’’—‘‘ Aha, der Munk,” sagte der Vater. Weiter nichts. 
Das weitere ein Jahr später der pensionierte Munk, wahrend eT 
in seinem Gärtlein mit der Rosenschere knipste: ‘ Herrgott, 
ee wie froh bin ich, dass ich den Soll- und Haben-Krempel 
os bin ne 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by au 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than once 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on this page, must reach the office by the first post 
on November 15, 1927, addressed ‘‘ PRizE EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broad- 
way, London, E.C. 4. 


The autumn issue of Child Life contains an interesting article, 
“ These Weary Scholarships,” from the pen of Miss M. G. Ostie, 
Secretary to the Froebel Society. The article deals with the 
preparation for, and award of, scholarships to secondary schools, 
and is based on the replies to a questionnaire issued by the 
Society. 

& x * 

The Annual Animals’ Fair arranged by the National Counci 
for Animals’ Welfare Week will be held at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster (St. James’s Park Station), on Tuesday, November 
29. The Fair will be opened at 2.30 p.m. Admission Is. 3d., 
children 6d.; after 6 p.m., 6d. for all. Stalls will be taken by 
the chief humanitarian societies, and there will also be stals 
among others for the sale of humane dress matenals. 
A mannequin parade (arranged by Messrs. Harvey Nichol, 
Ltd.), illustrating clothing without fur, feathers, or leather, wil 
be a feature of the fair. 


GUILD OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTE 


(UNIVERSITE DE PARIS), 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, PARIS, Ve. 


(Formerly the International Guild.) 


Fully qualified staff. Professeurs agrégés 
de l’Université de Paris. 


Supported by British Universities and Board 
of Education. 


Offers to students, especially those intending to be 
teachers, a sound training in the French language. 


Lectures in French History, Literature. Explication de 
textes. Phonetics, Translation, Grammar, Composition. 


Carefully graded classes for practical work. 


Preparation for Entrance Examinations to British 
Universities. 


Library, Club Room, Study Rooms. 
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TRANSLATIONS AND INQUIRIES 


One of these COUPONS must be enclosed with each 
Competition, or Editorial Inquiry, sent in. 


VoL. 59. No. 70°. 


Nov. I, 1927. 
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DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC SCHOOLS, &. 


On all School, Laboratory, Library, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every 
description. 


2SsE FLORIGEN E vinta 


(Re 
“ Florigene '’ is easily applied saan saves time, ene and money. 
The sanitary, labour-saving, and economic advantages are NOT attained by 
sweeping-powders or any other method. 


The “DUST-ALLAYER’’ Ce., 4 Vernen Pi., Bloomsbury 9g., London, W6.1. 


Contractors to the Admiralty, H.M. Office of Works. Colonial Governments, èc- 
Estab ished over 28 ears, 


A Whole World of 


I d @ A S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ove ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 

looking monthly, which not only exposes commen 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct bresthirg, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Natures 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W.! 
cococcecoceececooccosooosooessosooooeococosonoosoensocesoeoooooooooooterennen 


| 
H 
Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 


Supplement to 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL WORLD 


No. 700. l NOVEMBER 1, 1927. 


AS FROM NOVEMBER 1, 1927, THE “ KINGS TREASURIES 
OF LITERATURE” WILL BE SOLD ON THE SAME TERMS b 
AS THOSE APPLYING TO OUR OTHER SCHOOL BOOKS 

X i.e. THE PRICES WILL NOT BE NET q 


SIR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S 


KINGS TREASURIES 
of LITERATURE 


156 VOLUMES 
‘ Pocket Size Sewn on Tapes Gilt Back 


ls. and ls. 4d. 


The texts are not abridged unless so marked. Modern and Standard Authors included. 
32-page PROSPECTUS POST FREE 


TITLES OF VOLUMES Nos. 94 to 156 k 
No. No. 
94. CANTERBURY PILGRIMS (Re-Told) 128. CYMBELINE 
95. SILAS MARNER 129. FOUR STORIES BY CONRAD 
96. HENRY IV—Part I. 130. STORIES IN ENGLISH VERSE 
97. MASTER HISTORIANS 131. FORM-ROOM PLAYS—INTER- 
98. ENGLISH ADMIRALS MEDIATE 
99. A BOOK OF LIGHTER PROSE 132. GREAT FIGHTS IN LITERATURE 
\ 100. THE TEMPEST 133. THE YOUNGER CHARACTERS OF 
{ 101. HAMLET DICKENS 
102. SONG OF BEOWULF 134. SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
103. MORE ANIMAL STORIES 135. EVANGELINE AND MILES 
104. MODERN ESSAYS STANDISH 
105. PLAYS BEFORE SHAKESPEARE 136. LITTLE WOMEN 
106. BACON’S ESSAYS 137. BUNYIP TOLD ME 
( 107. THE EYE-WITNESS 138. SOLVE SUNTRAP 
108. KEATS AND SHELLEY 139. OLD GOLD 
109. SOME ENGLISH DIARISTS 140. UNCLE REMUS 
110. BEAU OF BATH 141. THE ROSE AND THE RING 
111, RICHARD III 142. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
112. LIGHTER VERSE 143. JUNIOR MODERN ESSAYS 
113, LITTLE SIDSEL LONGSKIRT 144. UNTOLD TALES OF THE PAST 
114. PAGES FROM LATIN AUTHORS 145. FOR REPETITION 
115, KNIGHTS OF FAERIE QUEENE 146. ENGLISH LYRICAL VERSE 
116. HENRY VIII 147. THE SHOEMAKER’S HOLIDAY 
117. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER 148. THE WHALING STORY FROM 
118. ENGLISH ODES “ MOBY DICK ” p 
119. KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 149. SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 
120. POEMS AND ESSAYS : GOLDSMITH 150. KING LEAR 
121. ESSAYS OF HAZLITT 151. “ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH ”— q 
122. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S POEMS . SECOND SERIES 
123. ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER SON 152. ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS 
124. IN THE MORNING OF TIME 153. EOTHEN 
125. THERAS 154. INTRODUCTION TO BYRON 
126. THE RIVALS 155. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
127. FURTHER PROSE FOR PRÉCIS 156. HEROES OF FICTION 


BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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THE ‘NORMAL’: ROAD 
IS SURE AND SAFE 


There is no ‘Royal Road” to a Degree or any other examination, but there 
is the ‘‘ Normal Road” which is sure and safe. 


MATRICULATION 


Matriculation is the key that opens many doors. It admits to Training College for a Degree Course 
(3 years) ; it is recognized as a qualifying examination by most of the professions, and it is the first step 
towards the attainment of a degree. Many students, especially women, are deterred from attempting it, 
because of its difficulty. Under the carefully planned and individual system of Normal tuition, these difficulties 
are cleared away, and success is assured. The “ Normal ” does not adopt the expedient of making one course 
of work do duty for all the various Matriculation examinations. The ‘‘ Normal” has separate and special 
classes for each of the following : 


LONDON MATRICULATION. QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION. 
SHORTENED MATRICULATION (LONDON). SCOTCH PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 
SUPPLEMENTARY CERTIFICATES (LONDON). | (Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow, St. Andrews). 

| WALES MATRICULATION. This Examination corresponds to the Matriculation 
NORTHERN MATRICULATION. be other Universities: 


BRISTOL MATRICULATION. 


DURHAM MATRICULATION. OXFORD RESPONSIONS. 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND MATRI- CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS. 
CULATION. These Oxford and Cambridge Examinations corre- 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, MATRICULATION. spond to the Matriculation of other Universities. 


DEGREES 


The value of a Degree to all those engaged in the teaching profession cannot be over-estimated. 

The Principals of the ‘‘ Normal ” urge all teachers to obtain a University Degree at the first opportunity, 
and they have arranged special courses and individual tuition to meet teachers’ requirements. Pass and 
Honours classes are arranged for : 


INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL. B.A. 
INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL. B.Sc. 
INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL. B.Sc. (Econ.). 


INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL. B.D. 
INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL. LL.B. 
INTERMEDIATE AND FINAL. Mus.Bac. 


Candidates may enrol for any of these examinations separately, but for those who join for an inclusive 
Course (Matriculation, Intermediate, and Final) the ‘‘ Normal ” offers specially favourable terms. 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Normal House and Lyddon House, Lordship Lane, East Dulwich, S.E. 22 
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Reviews 


CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE 


The Architecture of Ancient Greece : an Account of its Historis 
Development ; being the First Part of The Architecture 
of Greece and Rome. By W. J. ANDERSON and R. P. 
SPIERS. Revised and Rewritten by Prof. W. B. 
DINSMOOR. (21s. net. Batsford.) 

The Architecture of Ancient Rome : an Account of its Historic 
Development : being the Second Part of The Architecture 
of Greece and Rome. By W. J. ANDERSON and R. P. 
SPIERS. Revised and Rewritten by Dr. T. AsHBy. 
(21s. net. Batsford.) 


This re-issue in two volumes of Messrs. Anderson and 
Spiers’ ‘‘ Architecture of Greece and Rome ” will be very 
welcome to English students of classical architecture for 
they are poorly provided with books on their subject, and 
even now we have nothing that can compare with Durm’s 
comprehensive volume. Rearrangement as well as revision 
and enlargement have been very successfully carried out 
by the new editors, who are admirably qualified by their 
scholarship and knowledge of G-eece and Italy to carry out 
the task, and the two volumes can be warmly recommended 
for addition to school libraries. There is a good supply of 
plans and illustrations though some of the latter, particu- 
larly in the volume on Greek Architecture, are rather small 
and at times indistinct. Roman Architecture contains 
excellent chapters on baths, arches, palaces, and private 
buildings, of which there are such plenteous remains in 
Italy. We wish some one would undertake a small volume 
on classical architecture which could be used as a text- 
book by boys in upper classical forms. A knowledge of 
classical architecture ought to form part of the curriculum 
wherever classics are taught, for it leads the way to the 
understanding of other architecture, and can be a source of 
constant interest and enjoyment not only when travelling 
abroad, but in all the movements of daily life in town or 
city, and in that way has the advantage over any of the 
other arts which can be appreciated only in museums or 
distant places or concert halls. 


A MODEST AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The Light of Experience: a Review of Some Men and 
Events of My Time. By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 
(15s. net. Constable.) 

Sir Francis Younghusband, in the course of a varied, 
adventurous, and successful career, has seen many men of 
note, and has been a prime mover in not a few stirring 
events. Moreover, he is a writer of marked felicity and 
grace. No marvel, therefore, that now, when he has reached 
his days of leisure and reminiscence, he should have been 
asked to write down his memoirs. He has acceded to that 
request, but only in part. With characteristic modesty he 
has omitted nearly all personal detail, and has presented 
us with a picture of the great men whom he has known, 
and a record of the notable events in which he has been a 
partaker. While thanking him for the rich treat he has 
provided, we would express the desire for more, and parti- 
cularly more concerning the episodes and influences which 
moulded his own early years. 

The first section of Sir Francis’s recollections relates to 
the problem of the defence of the Indian frontier. Sir 
Francis’s memories go back to the time of Mr. Gladstone’s 
ministry of 1880-85, when Russia, intensely angry at the 
thwarting of her Near Eastern ambitions in 1878, was 
making menacing advances towards the Persian Gulf, the 
Himalayas, and the Pacific. The chapters in this book 
which treat of missions and excursions in Manchuria, the 
Pamirs, and Tibet, cover a large part of the twenty years 
prior to the Entente of 1907, when apprehension of Russian 
designs was the chronic nightmare of Anglo-Indian officials. 

The second section of the book contains important 
chapters on the domestic problems of Indian administra- 


tion, particularly in Rajputana, Indora, and Kashmir, with 
which Sir Francis’s association was particularly intimate. 
Strangely incorporated in this section is a chapter— 
luminous and interesting in itself—embodying reminis- 
cences of South Africa just after the Jameson Raid, when 
Sir Francis went out as Times correspondent to the scene 
of the impending conflict. 

The third and final section is devoted to affairs in England 
following Sir Francis’s return home in 1910. We have 
valuable pictures of British politics as seen by the impartia 
eyes of a civilian back from abroad. But the most curious 
and revealing chapters in this section, and indeed in the 
book, are two which treat of religion and philosophy. 
Sir Francis had pondered much concerning the ultimate 
problems of existence during his solitary sojourns amid the 
Himalayan snows. His mind, quickened by contact with 
oriental thought, had moved far from the evangelical 
orthodoxy of the military men among whom his youth had 
been passed. On his return to England he felt hazy and 
uncertain in his theology and his metaphysics. Hence he 
visited Cambridge in order to consult the moral-science 
dons of Trinity College concerning fundamentals. He asked 
Dr. J. E. McTaggart whether there is, or is not, a Deity. 
Dr. McTaggart kindly and clearly replied to the effect that 
there is not, but that there is Something which serves the 
purpose just as well. Mr. Bertrand Russell, when referred 
to anent the same basal problem, was more cheerfully 
pessimistic in his response. He said that the universe was 
rapidly moving towards total annihilation, but that the 
temporary postponement of the catastrophe was a cause 
for infinite satisfaction. 


GOOD HEALTH 


(1) A School Course in Hygiene: being an Adaptation for 
School Use of ‘‘ A First Course in Hygiene.” By Dr. 
R. A. Lyster. (38. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) S 
(2) A Short Manual of Industrial Hygiene: for Managers, 
Foremen, Forewomen, and Industrial Supervisors 
Generally. By L. P. LOCKHART. (3s. 6d. net. Murray.) 


(3) Everywoman a Nurse: Health and Nursing Notes for 
the Use of Nursing Socteties, Technical School Classes, 
Red Cross, and Ambulance Associations, &c., and in 
the Home. By EpDITH NEWSOME. (38. 6d. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 


Good health is undoubtedly the most precious asset of 
mankind ; its preservation depends not so much on great 
discoveries in pathology or in elaborate schemes of sanita- 
tion as on the establishment and exercise of good habits 
with regard to minor matters of daily routine. The finest 
equipment is useless if used improperly, while good results 
may be obtained from the efficient use even of old-fashioned 
methods or appliances. It follows then that the most 
important factor is education not merelv in knowledge but 
in sympathy with the aims and objects of personal or public 
hygiene. 

(1) Dr. Lyster’s book, adapted from his already well- 
known courses, is suited to the needs of health classes in 
schools or evening institutes; it includes the necessary 
elementary physiological details required for the appre- 
ciation of the rules of a healthy life, and describes illustrative 
experiments which can be carried out with the simplest 
apparatus. Although introductory in character it conveys 
information on most health topics which should be in the 
possession of every householder. 

(2) Dr. Lockhart’s volume is not a text-book of in- 
dustrial hygiene, but a simple narrative pointing out the 
importance of the inculcation of common sense by the 
personal influence of managers and supervisors among 
their own workers, who should be encouraged towards 
self-help and taught to think and act in health matters on 
their own responsibility. In health maintenance and the 
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prevention of accidents cause and effect are inseparable, 
e.g., as surely as burns will follow contact with hot pipes, 
wet clothes and damp feet will entail present loss of time 
and ultimate permanent disability from rheumatism. By 
a little care the workers can avoid many things from which 
they cannot be protected by a nebulous fairy godmother, 
“the State.” Much can be done without expenditure of a large 
amount of time or money, or the provision of innumerable 
gadgets ; often a standard but little inferior can be obtained 
by a reasonable use of existing facilities. As an example, a 
suitably applied piece of brown paper may remove glare, 
and cleaning the windows or dusting the bulbs improve 
lighting. A special feature is the discussion of the manner 
in which the various features which affect health may be 
placed before the employees, and simple methods whereby 
fatigue and monotony may be avoided. The relation of 
the daily routine to vague ill health, minor ailments, and 
accidents, and the special requirements of the young worker 
or the returned invalid, all come under purview in most 
readable manner. 

(3) Turning from the factory or workshop to the home, 
the broad principles of hygiene as applied to home nursing 
and infant care are discussed by Miss Newsome, whose book 
would prove invaluable in reading up examinations in these 
topics, for the probationer in the early stages of her training, 
or for any one contemplating arrangements for a course of 
lectures for a women’s club or institute. 


THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF ROME 


A History of the Ancient World. By Prof. M. ROSTOVTZEFF. 
Vol. II. Rome. Translated from the Russian by 
J. D. Durr. (21s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This volume is a splendid example of the work of the 
Oxford University Press. The type and paper are excellent, 
while the size and weight of the book are more than com- 
pensated for by the number and beauty of the plates. 
These plates, of which there are almost a hundred, would 
by themselves more than repay the purchaser for his 
money. Each one of them is accompanied by a clear and 
sufficient explanation on the opposite page, and taken 
together they form a superb record of every aspect of 
Roman civilization. And not only is their historical 
significance of great importance, but they awaken very 
sharply our sense of the range and power of Roman art. 
Amid such profusion it is difficult to single out particular 
piates, but it would be hard to find anything more delightful 
of its kind than the contrast between the exquisite 
Hellenistic Mausoleum of the Julii of St. Remy and the 
vast and majestic Pont du Gard illustrated on Plate LXVII. 

The chief feature in the text is the amount of space 
given to the history of the Empire from Augustus to Con- 
stantine. No other book with which we are acquainted has 
the merit of uniting a brief but clear account of the Republic 
with a more detailed history—especially on the social and 
religious side—of the early Empire. This latter part occupies 
more than half the book, and the proportion is justified 
when we remember that the transition to the modern 
world is made through the Empire whose influence is still 
active in so many departments of the modern world. 

Bearing in mind Prof. Rostovtzeff’s large work on the 
social and economic development of the early Roman 
Empire, readers will welcome the chapters in this book 
on the same theme, as well as his examination: of the reli- 
gious movements during the first three centuries A.D. 
The causes of the Empire’s decline in the second century 
he finds ““ partly in the social and economic conditions . . . 
partly in the organization and feelings of the army. 

The economic development took the line of increasing the 
resources of the Empire rather than of making systematic 
use of them; the people were gradually losing their 
capacity for work and ingenuity in invention; and routine 
became more and more powerful in the sphere of creative 
production. The real and living interest of the people was 
not fixed upon social or economic matters, but upon 


questions concerning the inner life of man, and especially 
questions of religion.” “ The social and political catas- 
trophe of the third century, in which the state, relying 
upon the army or, in other words, upon the lower classes, 
defeated the upper classes and left them humiliated and 
beggared. This was a fatal blow to the aristocratic and 
urban civilization of the ancient world.” 

There are maps of Italy and the Roman Empire, ard 
a good bibliography. Dessan’s large work on the History 
of the Roman Emperors, of which two volumes, reaching to 
the death of Vitellius, have now appeared, ought to be 
included in it. Beloch’s volume on Early Roman History, 
which appeared in 1926, can now be added to the List of 
general works on the Roman Republic. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE OPTICAL INDUSTRY 


Proceedings of the Optical Convention, 1926. Parts I and II. 
(£3 net. Optical Convention 1 Lowther Gardens, 
Exhibition Road, London.) 

The Optical Convention, 1926. Catalogue of Optical and 
General Scientific Instruments. (68. net. Optical 
Convention, 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, 
London.) 

After an interval of fourteen years, the Optical Con 


vention was held for the third time in April, 1926, at the 


Imperial College of Science and Technology, under the 
presidency of the Astronomer Royal. Two handsome 
quarto volumes represent the fruit of the scientific work of 
this Convention, and a third volume is devoted to a cata- 
logue of the instruments and exhibits ; together they form 
an impressive tribute to the work of the British optical 
industry. It is difficult to think of any branch of science, 
pure or applied, which is not indebted either directly or 
indirectly to this industry, and a mere recital of the subjects 
on which papers were read is in itself sufficient proof of the 
fundamental importance of the work carried on in theoretical 
and practical optics. Amongst these subjects we notice, 
optical theory, optical glass, astronomy, microscopy, 
spectroscopy, photography, ophthalmology, optical pro- 
jection, colour, photometry, and optical apparatus in the 
services. Truly a striking list, showing the wide extent 
of the application of optical instruments to the arts, sciences, 
and manufactures. 

In Part I it is of interest to notice the great attention 
which is paid to the subject of colour. Nearly one-half of 
the whole volume is concerned, more or less, with this 
difficult but important subject and special attention may 
be drawn to the lengthy article by Mr. J. Guild entitled, 
“ A critical survey of modern developments in the theory 
and technique of colorimetry and allied sciences.” This and 
the related papers will prove indispensable to those who are 
concerned with colour vision and colour tests. This Part 
also contains a number of important papers relating to 
illumination and photometry, and to the eye and its 
functions. 

It is satisfactory to find that increasing interest is being 
taken in the history of science. In Part II we find descnp- 
tions of a number of the historical instruments exhibited at 
the Convention, and we would support the appeal made for 
the preservation of early instruments, through a more 
general recognition of their interest and value. Special 
mention may be made of a telescope made in 1673 by 
Christopher Cock, one of the two leading optic-glass 
grinders in London at this early period. In this Part are 
also a considerable number of papers dealing with the 
theory of lenses. Recent advances in the design and 
construction of such optical instruments as microscopes, 
spectrographs, and measuring micrometers receive attention. 

The Catalogue of Optical and General Scientific Instru- 
ments contains full illustrated descriptions of the instru- 
ments and apparatus exhibited by the leading makers in 
Great Britain, and will be invaluable to all users of optical 
appliances. 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


The Artistic Practical Handicraft Series. By F. J. Grass. Papet 
Craft. Pewter Craft. Leather Craft. (1s. 6d. each. Uni- 
versity of London Press.) 


Mr. F. J. Glass has done great service to art education in 
secondary schools by his former books, which are widely known 
and used. The present series treats more fully of craft work: 
the cultural value of which cannot be too strongly insisted on. 
How far it is probable or desirable that the reaction against 
the soulless product of machinery will lead to a general revival 
of hand-work it is difficult to say ; but this is certain, that the 
boy or girl who has an artistic craft for a hobby will be happier 
and more appreciative of art than one who has never attempted 
to make beautiful things. We congratulate the author and 
publisher on the way the books are produced. The attractive 
cover and title-page, the numerous designs and diagrams are 
indicative of the thoroughness and artistic quality which we 
have learned to expect from Mr. Glass. 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters. Abridged and Edited by A. J. 
FINBERG. (ros. net. Bell.) 


As the editor of this attractive volume of selections from 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters says, the author’s views on art were 
by no means settled when he started to write, and much of the 
interest and value for the reader lies in following Ruskin’s de- 
velopment, in detecting his confusions of thought and expression, 
and in attempting to find more satisfactory solutions. But 
there is much to be learned, much to be enjoyed in Ruskin’s 
examination of sky, cloud, water, and imagination where close 
observation and sweeping eloquence join together to achieve 
a unique effect. Ruskin’s excessive praise of Turner may have 
done him some harm in the past, but we are now passing 
beyond that, and this book will be doing good work if it 
induces its readers to go and examine Turner’s pictures more 
carefully, to compare his work with that of other masters of 
landscape, and to learn to enjoy his marvellous vision of nature, 
of space, and light. 


Basic Lettering for Art Students, in Eight Plates. By Grace W. 
MELVIN. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) 

Drawing Design and Craft-Work: For Teachers, Students, &c. 
By F. J. Gtass. Second Edition. (12s. net. Batsford.) 

Art Through the Ages: An Introduction to its History and Sig- 
nificance. By HELEN GARDNER. (158. net. Bell.) 

Architecture. By A. L. N. RUSSELL. (7s. 6d. net. 
Windus.) 

The Principles of Perspective and their Application to the Repre- 
sentation of the Circle and the Sphere. By A. T. PORTER. 
(7s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

Cardboard Modelling. By L. Dixon and B. R. BROWNING. 
Vol. I. History and Geography. (5s. net.) Vol. II. Mathe- 
matics, Applied Art, and Miscellaneous. (43. net. Pitman.) 

Basket Work : a Practical Handbook. By T. R. SEED. (3s. 6d. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 


Chatto & 


Sir Charles Sedley, 1639-1701 : a Study in the Life and Literature 
of the Restoration. By Prof. V. DE. SOLA PINTO. (21s. net. 
Constable.) 


We suppose that most educated people know Sir Charles 
Sedley only as the author of the good old song (fortunately set 
to a pretty melody) ‘* Phillis is my only joy.” And even the 
ordinarily informed student of English history and literature 
thinks of him as ‘‘ a wicked and witty baronet, whose life was 
chiefly spent in debauchery and the coining of smart repartees.”’ 
Prof. Pinto has set himself, and has worthily achieved, the task 
of substituting for this conventional picture the real man, whose 
parliamentary utterances during the last third of the seventeenth 
century alone prove him to have been something more than a 
brilliant rake. Only a born scholar would have undertaken 
Prof. Pinto’s self-imposed task. He has discharged it with 
admirable thoroughness. 


The Black Book of Edgeworthstown and other Edgeworth Memories, 
1585-1817. Edited by HARRIER J. BUTLER and H. E. 
BuTLer. (183s. net. Faber & Gwyer.) 

Dr. Charles Burney’s Continental Travels, 1770-1772. Compiled 
from his Journals and other Sources by C. H. GLOVER. 
(10s, 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Pascal : The Man and The Message. By R. H. Sortau. (10s. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 


The Life of Rome: Illustrative Passages from Latin Literature. 
Selected and Translated by H. L. Rocers and T. R. 
HARLEY : Being an English Edition, Revised and Ampli- 
fied, of Roman Home Life and Religion. (6s. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 

This book is practically a translated version of the authors’ 
“ Roman Home Life and Religion ” intended for the large and 
rapidly increasing public, fostered by the University Extension 
movement, the Workers’ Educational Association, and Home 
Reading Circles, of those who are interested in classical thought 
and literature without having the linguistic ability to satisfy 
their interest by reading the authors, whom they wish to read, 
in the original Latin or Grcek. It is a curious fact, not without 
comfort to those of us who still believe in a classical education, 
that this public has grown almost pari passu with the decline 
of classical studies in our schools. But ‘‘ the eternal mountains 
beckon ’’ and although we will not have our children taught 
Latin and Greek at school, we are haunted by the fear that we 
are denying them part of their legitimate heritage. Here is a 
book from which we can see how well grounded is that fear. The 
passages translated are arranged in sections to illustrate such 
things as love of home, the Roman home, birthday ceremonies, 
childhood, amusements and pets, work, marriage, meals, illness, 
death and religion. From all of which the reader can see what a 
human people, how like to himself, the Romans were. The 
volume is well illustrated from authentic sources. 

An Introduction to Ecclesiastical Latin. By the Rev. H. P. V. 
NuNN. (6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

This is a second edition of a book likely to be very useful to 
that large number of young men who, while not being them- 
selves classical scholars, yet have to read the Latin Vulgate 
and some of the early Christian fathers in preparation for their 
ordination as priests. They will here find a sound analysis of 
the chief differences between classical and ecclesiastical Latin, 
and much help for the intelligent study of the early Christian 
writers. The latter part of the book consists of short extracts 
from such ecclesiastical writers as Jerome, Augustine, Cyprian, 
and Bede. 


Greek Prose Composition. By Dr. J. A. NAIRN. (ros. 6d. net. 
School Edition, 6s. Cambridge University Press.) 
Last year Dr. Nairn gave us his ‘‘ Latin Prose Composition,” 
which we welcomed in these columns as a real service to classical 
scholarship, and it is a pleasure to afford a similar welcome to 
his Greek Prose Composition. Previously, students have had 
even less guidance in the field of Greek prose than they had in 
that of Latin. But here is a book worthy to rank with Sidgwick’s 
“ Lectures on Greek Prose Composition ” or with Dr. Rouse’s 
“ Demonstrations in Iambic Verse.” All of these books are 
similar in that they really serve to take the place of a good 
tutor for the private student. Dr. Nairn has followed the same 
plan in the present volume as he did with his “ Latin Prose 
Composition.” There is a library and a school edition, the 
former being superior both in format and in that it contains at 
the end Dr. Nairn’s own versions of the pieces set for translation. 
First comes an introduction tracing the development of Greek 
prose from its earliest beginnings to its consummation as seen 
in the five Attic masters, Thucydides, Lysias, Isocrates, Plato, 
and Demosthenes. Dr. Nairn gives an analysis of the salient fea- 
tures of the style of each of these. Then comes an example of 
each style. A very useful chapter is that which contrasts English 
and Greek prose idiom, but the most useful of all is the demon- 
stration of how each of the five masters might have dealt with 
an identical piece of English. By this demonstration alone Dr. 
Nairn has placed all students under an everlasting obligation. 
Livy. The Career of Scipio Africanus: Being Selections from 
Books XXI-XXXVIII. . Edited by T. C. WEATHERHEAD. 
(3s. Cambridge University Press.) 

Attic Life: Scenes from the Court Speeches of Demosthenes. 
Selected and Edited by C. W. Baty. (3s. 6d. Christophers.) 

A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by the Rev. Dr. H. G. 
LIDDELL and the Rev. R. Scott. A New Edition, Revised 
and Augmented Throughout, by Prof. H. S. Tala with 
the Assistance of R. MCKENZIE and with the Co-operation 
of Many Scholars. Part 3. (10s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Three Private Speeches of Demosthenes. Edited, with Notes, by 
F. C. DoHERTY. (3s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Greek and Roman Folklore. By Prof. W. R. HALLIDAY. Apuleius 
and His Influence. By Prof. ELIZABETH H. HAIGHT. (58. 
net each. Harrap.) 
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ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


The Brodie Books. No. 3. Parables from Nature. By Mrs. GATTY. 
No. 4. The Seven Poor Travellers and Other Stories. By 
CHARLES DicKENS. No. 5. The Pilgrim's Progress. Part I. 
Christian's Journey. By JOHN Bunyan. No. 8. The Golden 
Deeds of Greece and Rome. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
No. 9. The Traveller and the Deserted Village. By OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. No. 25. The King of the Golden River, or The 
Black Brothers: A Legend of Stiria. By JOHN RUSKIN. 
No. 29. The Poems of Thomas Gray. No. 35. The Adventures 
of Alice in Wonderland. By Lewis Carrot. (Manilla 
Wrappers, 3d. each. Double Brodine Cloth, 5d. each. 
Brodie.) 

Teachers of large classes in poor schools will find good reason 
to be thankful to the firm issuing this new series of English 
classics. They are, on the whole, carefully and clearly printed, 
though the illustrations, particularly the poor reproductions of 
Doyle, in ‘‘ The King of the Golden River,” scarcely enhance 
the attractions of the text. 


English Studies : Reading, Speaking, Writing for Junior Classes. 
By W. J. Glover. Book III. (1s., paper. Is. 2d., cloth. 
Cassell.) 

If the other volumes are as bright and original as Book III, 
these little English Studies must be more warmly welcomed in 
-the classroom than grammars and compositions are usually. 
Many of the pictures are spirited enough to match the text. 


A New Course in English Composition. By E. J. KENNY. 
(2s. 6d. University of London Press.) 

It is easy to believe that, as Dr. Ballard states in his intro- 
duction, ‘‘ this book embodies the thought and labour of a 
lifetime.” The children who have shared in its construction 
have been fortunate, and those who use it in the future will find 
the English lesson an exhilarating experience. It is suitable for 
use in central schools, junior forms in secondary, and will be 
found invaluable in continuation schools and evening institutes 
where individual work is being done. 


The Shoemaker’s Holiday : a Comedy. By T. DEKKER. 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. J. HALLIDAY. 
Macmillan.) 

A welcome addition to the ‘‘ English Classics ” series. As a 
study of citizen life in London, Dekker’s jovial comedy is as full 
of vitality as ‘‘ The Knight of the Burning Pestle.” Mr. Halliday’s 
introduction and notes make this book very pleasant reading. 


(1) The Jenny Lind Book of Children's Sayings. Collected by 
H. C. Cotman. (28. 6d. Norwich: Jarrolds.) 

(2) Stories to Tell and How to Tell Them. By ELIZABETH CLARK. 
(3s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

In the foreword to (1) Dr. Kimmins expresses his opinion 
that the compiler of this charming collection has rendered a 
valuable service to pyschologists, for, hitherto, as he notes, the 
stage of two to six years old has been a comparatively unworked 
field, and to this stage a large number of these sayings belong. 
Their authenticity is vouched for and they are helpfully arranged 
in the order of the ages of the children. In (2) there is not only 
an introductory chapter on the craft of the story-teller, but 
after each of the stories comes a series of comments which deal 
with origins and any noteworthy features, and also supply 
hints for the proper method of telling and of enhancing the 
value of the tales to the children of from 6 to 10 for whom they 
are destined. 


Edited, 
(2s. 6d. 


Memorandum on the Teaching of English: Issued by the Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools. New and Revised Edition. (3s. 6d. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This is a new and revised edition of a book which is, we doubt 
not, well known to English teachers in secondary schools, and, we 
hope, to many others besides. The Report of the Departmental 
Committee on the Teaching of English made a clear statement 
of aims, but did not go into details. This Memorandum forms 
a most valuable supplement to the official Report. It is the work 
of practical teachers, and indeed it bears on every page the 
impress of the skilled and experienced hand. It reflects credit 
upon the professional association responsible for its publication. 
We hope that more work of the same kind may be done. 


The Persistent Heritage: a Novel. By E. Tait-Reid. 
net. Heffer.) 

Nalda, a Russian girl, is brought up by an English family in 

a Sussex manor house. Her early marriage to a compatriot is 

followed by rapid disillusionment, and after a brief stay on the 


Continent with her husband she leaves him and returns to 


(7s. 6d. 


England. After many vicissitudes as a chorus girl in a tounzg 
company she is found by her guardian, Donald Fleming, whcse 
love for her dead mother has been re-born for the daughter. 
Then comes the War, with Donald at the front and Nalda workinz 
in a military hospital, followed by news of her husband's deat.., 
the armistice, Donald’s return and, finally, the promise of real 
happiness in the discovery of their mutual love. Those who 
enjoy a book with a strong, silent hero, a fascinating heroine. 
an unsavoury villain and a happy ending will like ' The 
Persistent Heritage.’’ It is a novel for holiday reading, wher 
the mind does not cavil at improbable situations and amazing 
coincidences, and the imagination, roving lazily, accepts al 
things with uncritical tolerance. 


The Merchant at Arms. By R. OAKESHOTT. Abridged for Schocl 
Use by J.C. ALLEN. (28. Longmans.) 
A well-constructed picture of early Tudor times in the form 
of a story ; suitable for school use. 


(1) My Friends Toto and Simba (Including “ My Friend Tot ” 
and ‘“‘ My Dog Simba.) By C. KEARTON. (38. 6d. net. 
Arrowsmith.) 

(2) Binkie, and Other True Tales of Fur and Feather. By Marit 
BAYNE. (10d. Nelson.) 

(3) Chico: The Story of a Homing Pigeon. 
BLANCHARD. (18. 3d. Harrap.) 

(4) The Farm. By F. MEApow. (10d. Nelson.) 

(1) Nobody who has kept pets can have failed to notice how 

the intelligence of individuals of the same species differs, ard 
Mr. Cherry Kearton seems to have chanced upon unusually 
clever examples in the monkey, Toto, and the terrier, Simba. 
who, as he shows in this fascinating account of them, gradually 
became to him geniune friends and companions. Most interestinz 
and instructive is his comparison of the two in their relations 
with himself; the sense of comradeship with Toto was com- 
parable to that between a man and a child, but Simba remained 
always definitely a dog with the characteristic virtues and 
failings of a dog, who recognized the man as a master and never 
sought to imitate him in any way. We advise the purchase, in 
advance, of this book as a Christmas gift for anybody, young or 
old, who loves animals. (2) Very little children will be delightec 
with these fourteen true animal stories, especially the last about 
the seal—the ‘‘ Do as I do’’ game—which ends in such an 
unexpected way ; while older children will be no less delighted 
with (3), not only a most attractive story in itself, but one from 
which they will unconsciously gain much knowledge of Itaiv 
and the ways of living of Italians. (4) The shortness of the 
sections, and the variety of subjects in this booklet, which 
should prove most useful in rural schools, will prevent its being 
found dull by the pupils of the geography class. 


The Clarendon Readers in Literature and Science. 
J.C. SmitH. Book II. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 
An advanced “ reader '’ meant for boys between 12 and 15. 
The extracts, prose, and verse mingled, deal with science. 
history, sport, and many other things, but all are of first-rate 
quality. 


The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian: Concerning 
the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Prof. G. B. Parks. (5s. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

An attractive edition, with a map and notes and an admirable 
introduction. 

(1) Story Poems from William Morris. 
RATCLIFF. (18. gd. Nelson.) 

(2) Pattern Poetry. Part 1A. A Book of Poems of Incident and 
Narration. Arranged by R. WILson. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

(3) The First Stories : Grecian Gods and Heroes. Collected and 
Edited by J. L. Gunn. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

(4) Old Testament Drama, or Dramatic Readings from Hebrew 
Literature. Selected and Edited by M. W. THoMAs. (18. gd. 
Nelson.) 

(5) Boys and Girls of Fiction. 
Jane Eyre. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

(6) The Fairy Book. Part II. The Best Popular Fairy Stories 
Selected and Rendered Anew. By Mrs. Craik. (18. 3d. 
Nelson.) 

Six additions to Sir H. Newbolt’s well-known series. O: 
special interest are (3) “ The First Stories,” which utilize Sur 
G. W. Cox’s versions of the Greek myths, which were popular 
fifty years ago, and (6) ‘ The Fairy Book,” which is another 
Victorian product rescued ftom oblivion, Mrs. Craik’s collection 
of nursery-tales. This last is charmingly illustrated. 


By Lucy M. 


Edited by 


’ 


Edited by A. J. J. 


Second Series. Oliver Twis!. 
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Progressive Exercises in Précis and General English. By H. R. 
HARRIES. (2s. 6d. Christophers.) 
A Guide to Précis Writing. By W. J. Hattipay. (2s. Arnold.) 
Two additions to the literature of Précis writing. Both are 
designed to meet the needs of matriculation or general school 
candidates, and have been prepared by masters in charge of the 
English teaching in their schools. 


Selections from George Borrow. Chosen and Edited by W. E. 
WILLIAMS. (2s. Methuen.) 

There is probably no writer who loses less by extraction and 
selection than Borrow and these passages give the very essence 
of his work. The admirable introduction stimulates interest 
in the man and appreciation of his writing. 


The Gateway to English. By H. A. TREBLE and G. H. VALLINS. 
Part IV. Style in Composition. (3s. 6d. Oxford University 
Press.) 

This is an excellent and outstanding book. Prepared for the 
use of senior forms in secondary schools it might very well find 
a place wherever individual work is done. The older student 
who is anxious for constructive suggestions and practice in 
thought and expression could follow this course with much 
profit and pleasure. 


A Practical Course of Précis Writing: a Course of Instruction, 
with Classified and Graduated Exercises, Notes, and Worked 


Examples. By E. M. Palser. In three books. Book II 
(2s. stiff cloth, 1s. rod. limp. University of London 
Press.) 


This second book of Mr. Palser’s course is adapted for the 
use of pupils working for the first school examination during the 
last two years of their course. The importance of slow working 
and detailed study at the beginning is emphasized, and a number 
of worked examples are given in full detail, The passages have 
been chosen for their literary value, and the whole course is 
calculated to stimulate the interest and develop the powers of 
the pupils. 

(1) The Rioters: Taken from the Novel Entitled “ Shirley.” 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. (18. Nelson.) 

(2) Five and Darkness : Taken from the Novel Entitled ‘‘ The Last 
Days of Pompeii.” By Lord Lytton. (1s. Nelson.) 

(3) Travelling Companions : Taken from the Novel Entitled ‘‘ The 
Old Curiosity Shop.” By C. DICKENS. (18. Nelson.) 

At first sight it appeared that some hitherto unpublished books 
by well-known authors were appearing in this unobtrusive way, 
and more prominence might well be given to the titles of the 
original works. These are complete episodes or tales and there 
is no attempt at abridgement of the novels from which they 
are taken. The work is well done, and the compiler’s linking 
paragraphs are few in number and in italics. If there are in- 
dividuals who require to approach the reading of standard 
authors by easy stages then these attractive little books should 
prove effective lures. 


(1) Advanced Practical English. 
McDougall.) 

(2) A Course of Grammatical Training. By P. H. PRIDEAUx. 
(zs. 6d. Longmans.) 

Dr. Allan, who is headmaster of the Tynecastle Technical and 
Commercial School, evidently knows how to make a composition 
lesson alive, and his text-book (1) lives up to its title of ‘‘ Prac- 
tical.” Mr. Prideaux’s design (2) is the laudable one of making 
the lesson in grammar a training of the logical faculty, but the 
aim might be accomplished with greater economy of language. 


(1) The Poetry of the Age of Wordsworth. I. An Anthology of the 
Five Major Poets. Selected, with an Introduction, by Prof. 
J. D. Witson. (5s. Cambridge University Press.) 

(2) A Century of English Literature: A Companion to Elton’s 
Surveys of English Literature, 1780-1830 and 1830-1880. 
Edited by Prof. A. A. Cock and MARGARET J. STEEL. In 
Four Books. Book III. Poetry, 1830-1880. (2s. 6d. Arnold.) 

It would be impossible to present within 270 pages (1) a larger 
proportion of the best work of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 

Shelley, and Keats: the choice is admirable. Prof. Dover Wilson 

does not limit himself to short extracts; he admits the whole 

of ‘‘ Hyperion.” The introduction is interesting, but the state- 

“apparently indifferent to humanitarian 

ideals,” though in accordance with the common opinion, is not 

borne out by “ Hyperion” or the letters. The remarkable 
quality of Prof. Elton’s literary judgments is strikingly apparent 
in the sentences from the ‘‘ Survey ” which the editors of the 

“ Companion ” (2) prefix to their selected specimens of poetry. 

The verse extracts are too scanty to form an adequate poetical 

anthology of the period, but they are well chosen as handy 

illustrative material for students. 


By 


By Dr. C. F. ALLAN. (2s. 


McDougall’s Etymological and Biographical Dictionary, with 
Aids to Pronunciation and Numerous Appendices. (1s. 6d. 
McDougall.) 

The dictionary is not complete enough for the requirements 
of a serious student, even at the secondary school stage, but it 
is a handy desk-companion, giving much information in a highly 
compendious form. The numerous appendices include lists of 
classical and foreign words and phrases, Latin and Greek and 
English roots, prefixes, and suffixes, and biographical lists of 
authors, artists, composers, scientists, and explorers. 


(1) Shakespeare Plays for Community Players: Acting Editions 
of ‘* Julius Caesar,” *‘ As You Like It,” and “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” By F. NEwWBOLT. (2) Journal of Researches during 
the Voyage of H.M.S. “ Beagle.’ By CHARLES DARWIN. 
(1s. 6d. each. Nelson.) 

Mr. Newbolt has reduced the three plays (1) to about 
half their length for production by community players; he has 
also supplied narrative links, and very full stage directions. 
A reprint (2) of Darwin’s famous journal of the ‘‘ Beagle ” voyage 
is very welcome; it would be a good “ English ” book for the 
reading of science specialists in school. 


(1) The Life of Jesus. By E. RENAN. (2) A Book of Nonsense. 
By Epwarp Lear. With Struwwelpeter and Other 
Absurdities by Various Authors. (3) The Life and Letters 
of John Keats. By Lord HouGuton (R. M. MILNES). 
(2s. each. Dent.) 

Three notable additions to “ Everyman.” The reprint of a 
translation of Renan’s famous historical romance—for that is 
the truest description of his “Vie de Jésus” (1)—is much 
increased in value by Dr. Gore’s introduction, which is not in 
the least an Anglo-Catholic counterblast, but an admirably 
reasoned statement of the trend of later historical study. ‘‘ The 
Book of Nonsense ” (2) is a glorious collection of immortal 
verses and pictures. Lord Houghton’s life of Keats (3) incor- 
porates many of the poet’s letters, and though no longer the 
standard biography it may still be read with profit and pleasure. 


Comedies of Error : A Book About Ourselves. By A. R. Hope 
MONCRIEFF. (7s. 6d. net. Black.) 

Progressive Exercises in Précis and General English. By H. R. 
HARRIES. (2s. 6d. Christophers.) 

The Call Drum: Forest Adventures in Africa. By MARY 
ENTWISTLE. (Is. 6d. net. Edinburgh House Press.) 
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Dawn in Africa: Stories of Girl Life. By MaBEL SHAW. (Iis. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 
Everyman’s Library. The Brothers Karamazov. By T. M. 


DosToEvsky. Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 2 vols. 
A Book of Nonsense. By EDWARD LEAR. With Struwwel- 
peter and Other Absurdities by Various Authors. The Life 
of Jesus. By E. RENAN. The Admirable Crichton. By W. H. 
AINSWORTH. The Life and Letters of John Keats. By Lord 
HouGHToN. (R. M. Milnes.) (2s. net each. Dent.) 

Nine Essays. By A. PLATT. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Golden Deeds of India. By L. and H. G. D. TURNBULL. Fourth 
Impression. (1s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
Scheherazade, or, The Future of the English Novel. By J. Car- 

RUTHERS. (2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Phrase Readers : For Infants and Juniors. By Eb. J. S. 
Lay and Mary Jones. (Book IV, 1s. 6d. Book V, 1s. gd. 
Macmillan.) . 

A Senior Course of English Composition. By E. W. EDMUNDS. 
Third Edition. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

Life and the Student: Roadside Notes on Human Nature, Society 
and Letters. By C. H. CooLzey. (8s. 6d. KNopF.) 

The Innocents Abroad, or The New Pilgrim's Progress: Being 
Some Account of the Steamship ‘‘ Quaker City's” Pleasure 
Excursion to Europe and the Holy Land. By MARK TWAIN 
(S. L. Clemens). (5s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

English and Commercial Correspondence : A Course of Training 
in the Writing of English. By Prof. H. NaGcaoxa and D. 
THEOPHILUS. (38. 6d. Pitman.) 

Twentieth-Century Essays and Addresses. 
ARCHBOLD. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The Gold Diggers : Taken from the Novel Entitled ‘ It is Never 
Too Late to Mend.” By C. READE. (18s. Nelson.) 

English Idioms. By Prof. J. M. Dixon. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Heidi : Her Years of Wandering and Learning ; a Story for Chil- 
dren and those who Love Children. Translated from the 
German of JOHANNA Spyri by Lourse Brooks. (Is. 6d. 
Nelson.) i 

God Loves the Franks. By E. M. WALKER. (7s. 6d. net. Werner 
Laurie.) 


Edited by W. A. J. 
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Bedales Poetry: An Anthology of Verse Written by Boys and 
Girls at Bedales School. (38. 6d. Bedales.) 

Some of the poems do not rise above commonplace, but in 
such work as Nellie Henderson’s and Isabel Garrido’s there is a 
touch of the authentic something which any teacher may be 
proud to have evoked. 


A Celtic Anthology. By Grace Ruys. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

One of the most attractive and distinguished of recent an- 
thologies. Irish, Scottish, and Welsh poems, mainly lyrical, are 
placed in three separate divisions, and the poems in the three 
divisions are arranged in periods. The overwhelming amount of 
material available for selection becomes evident when we observe 
how little room has been found for some notable poets. Mr. 
Yeats and “ A. E.” are allowed only two poems each; Mr. 
James Stephens, Mr. W. H. Davies, Katharine Tynan, Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy, William Morris, have only one each. In spite 
of these limitations the anthologist is successful in conveying 
by her choice the special Celtic atmosphere. Undefinable as this 
atmosphere may be, it is unmistakably present in Irish, Scottish, 
and Welsh poems alike, and establishes their right to appear in 
the same volume. Why have all recent anthologists forgotten 
Aubrey de Vere’s exquisite lines, ‘‘ When I was young, I said 
to sorrow ” ? 


The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. By W. BLAKE. Reproduced 
in Facsimile from an Original Copy of the Work Printed 
and Illuminated by the Author between the Years 1825- 
1827, and now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
With a Note by M. Plowman. (21s. net. Dent.) 

Blake’s fame has been increasing rapidly of late, and the 
recent centenary celebrations will win readers for the prophetic 
books from among those who have hitherto known only the 
lyrics and the drawings. Swinburne held that “ The Marriage ”’ 
was “the greatest of all his books,” and “ about the greatest 
produced by the eighteenth century in the line of high poetry 
and spiritual speculation.” It is sad that Mr. H. J. Dent, who 
superintended the making of this facsimile in four colours, did 
not live to see its publication. “ The Marriage ” gains from being 
read, as its creator intended, with pictorial aid. 


The Curtain Rises : A Collection of Plays. Made by J. COMPTON. 
(2s. Methuen.) | 

To schools and amateur actors can be unreservedly recom- 

mended this collection of six plays, which includes specimens 

by Yeats and Lady Gregory, two translations from the French— 


one, of the well-known and ever-delightful ‘‘ Farce of Master 
Pierre Patelin,” the other, less known but equally diverting, 
“Two Blind Men and a Donkey,” as well as an actable version 
of Piers Plowman by Mrs. G. K. Chesterton. 


An Introduction to the Reading of Shakespeare. 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 
This may be commended to the general reader of Shakespeare 
as distinct from the student. Mr. Boas has very deftly brought 
together such of the products of Shakespearian research as cen 
be assimilated with pleasure and will enable the ordinary reader 
to bring an added zest to his reading. 


Leopardi and Wordsworth: Annual Italian Lecture of the British 
Academy, 1927. By G. L. BICKERSTETH. (2s. net. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Matthew Arnold drew a contrast between the morbid pessi- 
mism of Leopardi and the healthful influence of Wordsworth. 
Mr. Bickersteth vindicates Leopardi from this judgment, and 
shows that the likeness between the poets, in their attitude to 
patriotism, nature, and human life, is far profounder than the 
apparent contrast. 


By F. S. Boas 


The Poetry of the Age of Wordsworth. 
Five Major Poets. Selected, with an Introduction, by 
Prof. J. D. Witson. (5s. Cambridge University Press.) 

Little Plays for Little Actors. By ETHEL M. Warp. (1S. 6d. net. 
Chambers.) 

The Touchstone Shakespeare. The Tragedy of King Richard II]. 
Edited by G. Boas. (1s. 9d. Arnold.) 

The Rehearsal. By G. VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, and 
The Critic. By R. B. SHERIDAN. (38. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The Joy of Life: An Anthology of Lyrics Drawn Chiefly from the 
Works of Living Poets. By E. V. Lucas. (6s. net. Methuen.) 

A Poetry Book for Boys and Girls. Compiled by A. W. Barn. 
(1s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

Plays from Literature. Compiled and Arranged for Acting by 
EVELYN SMITH. (Junior Book, 1s. 6d. Senior Book, ıs. od. 
Nelson. 

Eight Modern Plays for Juniors. 
J. HAMPDEN. (1s. gd. Nelson.) 

The Poet and The Flowers. By Mary A. JOHNSTONE. (2s. 6d. 
net. Blackie.) 

Miss Kaynes and Miss Cossett: A Play in Two Acts. By H. M. 
PoRTER. (1s. 6d. net. Scott.) 


1. An Anthology of the 


Selected and Edited by 


GEOGRAPHY 


W. and A. K. Johnston’s Effective Class-Room Atlas of South 
America. No. 1. Relief and Communications (Showing also 
Political Divisions). No. 2. Rainfall and Temperature. 
No. 3. Industry and Population (Showing also Town Popu- 
lations). By W. R. KErRMACK. (30s. set of three, with 
explanatory Handbook. tos. 6d. each map singly. 6d. 
Handbook separately. Johnston.) 

The three large maps of South America (each 42 in. by 35 in.) 
have been skilfully designed and will be found to be particularly 
suitable for geography class work in secondary schools. The 
relief map is coloured very effectively to show striking contrasts 
of highland and lowland. Only important names are inserted, 
and these are printed with great clearness. The rainfall map 
shows by means of shaded areas the annual distribution of 
rain over the whole continent; two inset maps showing the 
average temperatures for July and January respectively may 
be studied in connection with the rainfall map. On No. 3 the 
natural regions of forest, grassland, desert and semi-desert are 
indicated with areas enclosed by red lines. The districts which 
produce rubber, cotton, wheat, wool, &c., are shaded in different 
colours, while inset diagrams show the articles exported from the 
various countries. A useful little handbook on South America, 
issued with the maps, gives much explanatory matter of the 
distributions represented on the maps. 


(1) A Progressive Geography. By C. B. THursTon. Book V. 
The World. (5s. Arnold.) 

(2) Junior Test Papers in Geography: For the Use of Pupils 
Preparing for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford 
and Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors and Similar 
Examinations in the Junior Grade. By E. R. WETHEY. 
With Points Essential to Answers. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

(1) The author of this series of geographies is a very successful 
teacher of the subject, and he therefore knows what to empha- 
size in the various descriptions. Book V completes the series 


and provides a good revision course for the School Certificate 
and Matriculation Examinations. As in the other volumes of 
the series, the regional and human aspects of the Geography are 
dealt with very thoroughly. The maps and diagrams are also 
very satisfactory. (2) The systematic arrangement of the 
questions adds greatly to the usefulness of these Test Papers, 
of which there are seventy-five, each containing six questions. 
In every paper, Question 1 is always a map question ; Question 
2 deals with Europe and the British Isles and so on. The second 
section of the book provides a key to each question by means of 
notes which contain the essential points for a good answer. 


(1) Rub-a-Map Series for providing Outline Maps. By W. Fay. 
4d. each map; set of eight, 2s. 6d. W. G. Clarke, High 
treet, Guildford.) 

(2) Philips’ British Empire Calendar, 1928. (1s. Philip.) 

(1) Among the many devices for obtaining outline maps, this 
one has the merit of simplicity and reliability. The set of eight 
maps ready for duplication consists of the British Isles, England 
and Wales, and the six Continental areas. When a boy is sup- 
plied with this set, he can provide himself with an outline map 
of any one of them at a moment’s notice. (2) The 1928 issue 
of this calendar differs very little from the editions of previous 
years. The usefulness of the calendar itself is greatly enhanced 
by the information provided on the maps and for the notes oa 
each month. 


Philips’ Visual Contour Atlas. Suffolk Edition. (1s. 4d. Philip.) 

A Preparatory Geography. By J. H. GRIEVE. (2s. 6d. net. Deane.) 

The Preliminary Geography. By E. G. HopGkison, Fourth 
Edition. (2s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

The United States of America: Studtes in Physical, Regional, 
Industrial, and Human Geography. By Prof. A. P. BRIGHAM. 
(8s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

Macmillan’s Geographical Exercise Books. The Northern Con- 
tinents. With Questions by B. C. WALLIS. (1s. Macmillan.) 
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HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


Hartley Through the Ages: the Story of a Kentish Village. By 
the Rev. G. W. Bancxs. (4s. 6d. The Author, Hartley 
Rectory, Longfield, Kent.) 

The village whose annals are here recorded is fast losing its 
old-world aspect. In 1907 there were about the same number of 
houses as in medieval times. During the last twenty years they 
have increased fivefold, and Hartley seems destined to undergo 
a rapid process of ‘‘ development.” It was high time, therefore, 
that Hartley’s story was told, if it was to be told, and especially 
whilst Mr. Bancks was still there to tell it. As representative 
of teachers, we are always glad to welcome a parish history, 
because local history adds a touch of reality to the teaching of 
history which can be derived from no other source. Mr. Bancks 
has performed his task uncommonly well, and the book is most 
pleasingly produced and illustrated. 


Chivalry and Social Life in the Middle Ages. By Dorotuy M. 
STUART. (18. 6d. Harrap.) 

Dreamland in History. By the Rev. Dr. H. D. M. SPENCE. 
New Edition, slightly abridged. (1s. 6d. Harrap.) 

Both these historical readers are very attractive. Miss Stuart 
describes with the aid of many quaint illustrations the way of 
life pursued by our ancestors in the later Middle Ages. Her 
book is a new one. Dean Spence’s is an old one, first published 
thirty-six years ago. It was well worth reprinting, however, 
for the popular Dean of Gloucester was a scholar and a graceful 
writer. Under the infelicitous title ‘‘ Dreamland in History,” 
he discourses on the Normans and their magnificent churches ; 
gives an account of Gloucester Cathedral; and describes the 
life in a great Benedictine monastery. It is a curious collection 
of topics, but all are made interesting. The illustrative drawings 
by Mr. H. Railton are delightful. 


Junior Test Papers in History: for the Use of Pupils Preparing 
for Lower Certificate, County Scholarship, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Locals, College of Preceptors,and Similar Examinations 
in the Junior Grade. With Points Essential to Answers. 
By H. G. Newman. (4s. 6d. Pitman.) 

This book should be useful to both examiners and examinees. 
It is unusually good of its kind. It consists of two parts. In the 
first part are seventy-five test papers arranged in chronological 
order, each containing nine questions. In the second part are 
“ Points essential to answers.” This is the most original and 
valuable section of the volume. It enables a student to test 
his knowledge, and also to fill up any serious gaps that the 
testing may have revealed. 


An Introduction to Political Science. 
Methuen.) 

This is an able and interesting book covering ground rather 
different from that covered by most books with a similar title. 
Prof. Seeley’s well-known “ Introduction to Political Science ”’ 
published over thirty years ago, treats of little more than a few 
fundamental political ideas viewed in the light of history: it 
was intended to illustrate his favourite theme, viz., that ‘‘ history 
without political science has no fruit ; political science without 
history has no root.” Prof. Stephen Leacock’s ‘‘ Elements of 
Political Science ” (1906), and Prof. R. N. Gilchrist’s ‘‘ Principles 
of Political Science ” (1921) are both concerned with institutions 
rather than ideas, with practical administration rather than 
with the theory of the State. Mr. Bowman happily combines 
both ideas and institutions; both theory and its applications ; 
both history and politics. He divides his work into two parts. 
In the first, under the title ‘‘ Forms of Government,” he treats 
of the size of States; different types of constitution; the 
characteristics of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy; uni- 
tary and federal institutions; rigid and flexible organizations. 
In the second, under the title ‘‘ Elementary Theory of the State,” 
he deals with the origins of State and society ; the nature of the 
State ; the meanings of such conceptions as liberty, law, sover- 
eignty, natural rights; the relations between history and 
political science. Mr. Bowman handles his large syllabus with 
competent knowledge and sound judgment. His book should 
be of great value in schools, universities, and adult classes. 


Makers of Nineteenth-Century Europe. By Prof. R. FLENLEY. 
(6s. net. Dent.) 

Prof. Flenley’s little book with its sixteen biographical 
sketches and its thirty-two illustrations, provides a light and 
easy introduction to the rather difficult and complicated history 
of nineteenth-century Europe. The “ makers ” of the history 
of the century consist of five reactionaries, five radicals, five 
nationalists, and—Napoleon III. The lives, though brightly 
written, show extensive reading and competent knowledge. 


By E. F. Bowman. (6s. 


Five Roman Emperors. Vespasian—Titus—Domitian—Nerva— 
Trajan. a.D. 69-117. By Dr. B. W. HENDERSON. (21s. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

With this volume Dr. Henderson completes his history of the 
Roman Empire from the accession of Nero to the death of 
Hadrian, though we believe the volume on Nero is now out of 
print. Not only will English undergraduates, for whom the 
author says he has written, find this book both useful and 
interesting but others, without examinations in view, will enjoy 
reading an authoritative but not learnedly written account of 
this important period. Of particular interest are the chapters 
on Christianity, on Nerva and Trajan, on Social and Economic 
matters, and on the problems of the Roman frontiers. Dr. 
Henderson writes with freshness and a fund of lively comment, 
and with an eye for the wider lessons of History. His 
style, however, suffers from one mannerism which is obtrusive 
and tedious; instead of mentioning his authorities simply 
by name he seems to enjoy introducing them into the text by 
cumbrous and academic periphrases. Thus on one page we find 
the following scholars—Furneaux, Schiller, Heitland, Pelham, 
Rostovtzeff, described as ‘‘ The Great English editor of Tacitus,” 
“ Tke German historian of the Roman Empire,” “ The Cam- 
bridge Master,” ‘‘ The greatest of Oxford’s Camden professors,” 
“ The Russian historical polymath,” while the answers to these 
conundrums appear in the footnotes. In this matter alone do 
we find that Dr. Henderson has written too much for a circle of 
learned undergraduates. 


English History in Forms of Essays, Political and Constitutional, 
1066—1688 : for the Use of Students. By D. C. Cousins. 
(12s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

The impulse of some college teachers would be to condemn this 
book at once as an examination cram-book. We believe that 
this view would be a profoundly mistaken one. The author's 
aim is to help the ordinary student to see the trees, when the 
conventional treatise would leave him chiefly with the impres- 
sion of a wood. He adopts “a method in which, the fullest 
advantage being taken of the printer’s art, an attempt is made 
to stimulate exercise in orderly thought, by exposure to the eye 
of distinctions, comparisons, and subordination of lesser to 
larger movements, motives, influences, and results.” The 
student of exceptional ability may need no such help, but the 
student of average ability may gain from the book an excellent 
piece of training in the art of fruitful study. 


Ancient World Stories: A History for Beginners. By G. H. 
REED. (Paper, 1s. Cloth, 1s. 3d. Black.) 

Nelson’s History Charts. England and France, Covering Twenty 
Centuries. With Notes and Instructions for Use. Prepared 
by F. J. WEAVER. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

A History of Europe: Period 1789-1920. By Prof. Sir. R. 
LopcE and D. B. Horn. (7s. 6d. Murray.) 

Outlines of British Social History. By E. H. 
Longmans.) 

Historical Atlas. By Prof. W. R. SHEPHERD. 
(18s. net. University of London Press.) 

On History : A Study of Present Tendencies. By A. L. Rowse. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 


DANCE. (33. 


Sixth Edition. 


The Story of Britain's Wealth: a Handbook of Simple Economics. 
By H. Court and. L. Court. (2s. 3d. Sampson Low.) 
This is a capital little book. In twenty-three short chapters 
it covers the ground of elementary economics in a manner well 
suited to the needs of senior pupils, avoiding alike the use of 
too many technical terms and the old-fashioned deductive 
method of exposition. Itis somewhat too condensed, perhaps, for 
the student to use it without help, but in the hands of a capable 
teacher it should prove very useful. It concludes with a chapter 
on “Some Great Economists,” and a set of revision exercises. 


The Elements of Commerce. By H. L. CARRAD and L. OLIPHANT. 
Parts I and II. (2s. 6d. each. Gregg Publishing Co.) 

These excellent volumes by two experienced teachers and 
examiners are planned to cover the requirements of all the usual 
first and second year examinations of a commercial type. Part II 
repeats certain lessons from Part I, and is therefore complete 
in itself. The usual division into three parts—Trade, Transport, 
and Finance—is adopted, but the economic basis of Commerce 
receives special attention and is treated in a particularly able 
manner. The book as a whole is one of the best of its kind. 
It is well supplied with exercises, including several examination 
papers of the Royal Society of Arts and the London Chamber 
of Commerce. 
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Experimental and Practical Mensuration. By J. T. SLATER. 
(Teacher’s Book I, 1s. 6d. net; Pupil’s Book I, Is. 2d. ; 
Teacher’s Book II, 2s. net; Pupil’s Book II, 1s. 6d; 
Teacher's Book III, 3s.; Pupil’s Book III, 2s. 6d. Oxford 
University Press.) 

Three volumes dealing with the subject of mensuration seem 
to form a larger treatise than the ordinary teacher will require. 
They contain all that can be classed under the heading Mensura- 
tion, and a considerable amount of simple numerical geometry 
as well. The print and diagrams are surprisingly large and 
clear; the exposition is simple, experimental, and practical. 
Teachers who want to make much of the subject may be well 
advised to look at these books. 


Outlines of Dynamics. With Examples. By Dr. T. THOMAS 
and L. Moore. Third Edition, Revised. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 
This is a useful book for the teacher who is sure of his method, 
for it contains an abundance of examples with comparatively 
brief statements of principles and bookwork. The examples are 
mainly numerical, deal with a wide variety of application and 
are likely to rouse interest. Gravitational units are used in the 
early chapters. Later, absolute units and the notation of the 
calculus are introduced. 


A Preparatory Geometry. By C.H. J. Barr. (38. Methuen.) 

The idea embodied in the title of this book is excellent. There 
is room for a book following closely the recommendations of the 
Curriculum Report of the Headmasters’ Conference as this book 
does. Many teachers will benefit by studying the method of 
presentment given, but as a text-book for use with pupils the 
book is rendered almost useless through its lack of examples. 
There are a few at the end, but not even enough for thorough 
revision purposes and none in the body of the text for drilling 
in the fundamental facts, so that another book supplying 
examples is necessary as a supplement to this. 


An Introduction to Practical Mathematics. 
New Edition. (4s. Longmans.) 


The Mathematical Association, in reporting recently on tte 
teaching of mathematics to evening students, emphasized the 
need for some study of the methods and results of deductive 
geometry, and experienced teachers have felt the same neec. 
Mr. Saxelby has taken note of this in preparing this new edition 
of a well-known text-book, and has added a chapter on geometry 
of a type admirably suited to the class of students for whom. 
the book is intended. A number of extra examples on algebra 
and trigonometry has also been added, so that those who have 
already appreciated the value of this book will find this new 
edition all the more valuable. 


By F. M. SAXELBY 


The “ Bedrock ” Book-Keeping Chart. By Dr. J. STEPHENSON. 
(1s. Pitman.) 

The Theory of Functions of a Real Variable and the Theorv of 
Fourter’s Series. By Prof. E. W. Hopson. Volume I. 
Third Edition. Revised Throughout and Enlarged. (455. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Speed Tests in Mental Arithmetic. By H. J. LaRcoMBE. Juniors: 
Book I. Practice Side. Junior: Book II. Miscellaneous 
Side. (6d. net each.) Senior: Books I, II, and III. Afrs- 
cellaneous Sides. (Books I and II, 7d. net each. Book III. 
8d. net each. Evans.) 

A New School Geometry. By W. J. WALKER. Volume II. (2s. 6d. 
net. Mills & Boon.) 

The Way of Arithmetic. Compiled by P. G. STAINES and T. 
INGRAM. Under the Direction of P. F. Burns. Book VI. 
(Paper, 1s. Cloth, 1s. 3d. Collins.) 

The Book-Keeping Student's Notebook and Guide to the Institute 
of Book-Keepers’ Examinations. By V. RuMMERY. (5s. 4d. 
post free. Effingham Wilson.) 

Pitman's Mechanical Tests in Common-Sense Arithmetic. By 
F. F. POTTER. Book IV. Pupil’s Book. (5d. Pitman.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


L'Enseignement en France. By Prof. C. RICHARD. (5s. net. 
Paris: Librarie Armand Colin. London: Deane, The Year 
Book Press.) 

This book, issued by the Office national des universités et écoles 
Françaises, contains, in a very clear form, an account of all the 
facilities for education provided in France. We know of no 
other survey of this kind. The arrangement of the material is 
interesting ; it is according to the Ministries concerned. The 
largest section is naturally that of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion. Here the organization is fully and lucidly described, and 
then follows the Repertoire des Établissements relevant du 
Ministère de l'Instruction Publique et Principaux Établissements 
Libres Classés par Académies. Each chapter dealing with a 
university has the subdivisions enseignement supérieur, ens. 
secondaire, ens. primaire, ens. technique. To the foreign student 
of French culture this should prove a most valuable book of 
reference; there isa good index. It may be well to mention that 
no names, e.g., of professors or headmasters, are supplied. 


German Commercial Reader. By Dr. R. Lusum. 
Effingham Wilson.) 

Dr. Lusum has followed up his book of German commercial 
terms by a reader which presents a well-chosen collection of 
extracts. It deals with the varied aspects of German com- 
mercial life, under such headings as “ Volkswirtschaft,” ‘‘ Ham- 
burger Industrie,” ‘‘ Lohnarbeit und Kapital,” “ Hugo Stinnes,” 
“ Inserate.” The last extracts in the book are in German type 
(not entirely free from misprints). There are no notes, but a 
good vocabulary enhances the usefulness of the book. 


Victor Hugo. Selected Prose and Verse. Edited, with Footnotes 
and Oral and Written Exercises, by Dr. W. G. HARTOG. 
(3s. Hachette.) 

The sections consists of four fairly long extracts from ‘ Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer,” ‘‘ Les Misérables,” and “ Notre-Dame 
de Paris,” two long verse extracts from “ La Légende des siècles ”’ 
and some shorter poems, most of which can be obtained as 
Pathé gramophone records. The rendering of difficult words is 
given in footnotes, and there are questionnaires and exercises in 
grammar and vocabulary, based on the prose extracts only. 
It is too scanty a selection to convey a good idea of Victor Hugo; 
but it will serve its purpose as a school reading-book. 


(4s. net. 


Avec l’Oncle Emile à Travers la France. By Dr. G. EISENMENGER 
and A. LENEL. Nouvelle Edition revue et corrigée. (3s. 6d. 
Harrap.) 

This is by no means the first book of its kind. The tour de 
France intended to convey instruction about French life and 
ways in a pleasurable manner has appeared half a dozen times in 
various styles, which need occasion no surprise. The present 
volume is a favourable specimen of the educational tour. The 
knowledge of Uncle Emile is extensive and accurate, and the 
story is well illustrated by a large number of photographic pic- 
tures and by several humorous maps of sections of France showing 
the main products and notable features of the region. The book 
might well find a place in the library as it is very suitable for 
private reading. 


Graduated Exercises in French Grammar. By B. YANDELL. 
(zs. Bell.) 

Petites Comédies. By A. H. CROWTHER. (18. Methuen.) 

Die Kopierpresse: Kaufmannsgeschichten. Von F. MULLER- 
PARTENKIRCHEN. (Leipzig: Staackman Verlag.) 

La Tulipe Noire. By A. Dumas. Abridged and Edited by Dr. 
R. L. G. Ritcure. (2s. Nelson.) 

La Bastille: Légendes et Histoire. By F. FUNCK-BRENTANO. 
Abridged and Edited by K. T. Gemmell. Authonzed 
Edition. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

Método Practice: A Course in Spanish Conversation. By A. 
YBARRO. New and Revised Edition by A. ELias. (4s. 6d. 
Heath.) 

Practical Italian Grammar. By Dr. J. L. Russo. (4s. 6d. Heath.) 

The French Classic Age (From Malherbe to Massillon) : A Stud}. 
By N.S. Witson. (5s. 6d. Hachette.) 

Italian Lessons and Readings. By C. U. CLARK. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

L'Enseignement Littéraire du Français : Lecture Expliquee— 
Grammarie—Conversation—Traduction. By JEANNE MOLMY. 
(Vol. I, 2s. 6d. Vol. II, 3s. Hachette.) 

Pécheur d'Islande. By P. Lott. Adapted for the Use of Schools, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by J. SENIOR. 
(2s. net. Oxford University Press.) 

Contes de Flandre. By C. DEULIN. Abridged and Edited by 
P. B. HACHER. (28. Harrap.) . 
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PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Errors in School: Their Causes and Treatment. 


ADAMS. (6s. net. University of London Press.) 


The mistakes of the schoolboy are a recognized and perhaps a 


harmless source of amusement. At any rate they have been 


much exploited both by schoolmasters and by inspectors— 


especially those mistakes commonly known as howlers. ‘‘ School- 


room humour,” conscious or unconscious, is almost a minor 


branch of literature. Sir John Adams, as might have been 
expected, proves far too wise a man, and, for alil his keen sense 
of humour, far too serious a writer, to provide us with a mere 
collection of jokes. His book abounds with good stories, but the 
stories illustrate and exemplify his account of the psychology of 
intellectual error. The teacher is so much engaged in correcting 
error that he who writes on that aspect of the teacher’s work 
takes a large part of the whole teaching process as his province. 
That is the case with this book. Sir John Adams has really 
written a book on teaching, taking one particular and important 
point of view. Not only in training colleges, but also in teachers’ 
common rooms, this generous provision of entertainment and 
wisdom should speedily become well known. 


An Approach to the Psychology of Religion. By Dr. J.C. FLOWER. 
(10s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This book contains the substance of the author’s doctorate 
thesis submitted in 1925. The modern psychologist may well 
echo the words of the ancient poet—humant nihil alienum. 
Religion is one of his many provinces. The most modern of 
modern psychology finds in our instinctive tendencies the fount 
and origin of our many modes of behaviour. Obviously a danger 
lurks here of referring everything to the blessed word “instinct,” 
just as everything used to be referred to the blessed word 
“ faculty.” Dr. Flower believes that religion is not to be ex- 
plained by any instinct or by any group of instincts. On the 
contrary he maintains that “ the religious response is so far from 
being the expression of a specific religious tendency or instinct 

. . that it is precisely the outcome of the inadequacy of specific 
response tendencies. It is man’s attempt—or one of his attempts 


By Sir JOHN 


—to supplement the paucity of his original endowment when 
he discovers himself in a strange world.’’ Our readers will now 
perhaps be able to judge for themselves whether they will be 
interested in Dr. Flower’s unquestionably able effort to give a 
satisfactory psychological account of religion. 


An Approach to the Psychology of Religion. By Dr. J. C. FLower. 
(10s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

The Mind. By Various Authors. A Series of Lectures Delivered 
in King’s College, London, During the Lent Term, 1927. 
Edited by Dr. R. J. S. McDowa tt. (8s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

The Groundwork of Psychology. By Prof. G. F. Stout. Revised 
by Dr. R. H. THouLEss. Second Edition. (5s. 6d. Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press.) 

The Control of the Mind: A Handbook of Applied Psychology 
for the Ordinary Man. By Dr. R. H. THOuvEss. (5s. Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

The Neurotic Personality. By Dr. R. G. GorDON. (10s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

The Story of Myths: For the Use of Students in Training Col- 
leges, and Others. By E. E. KELLETT. (7s. 6d. net. Kegan 
Paul.) 

Social Psychology Interpreted. By Prof. J. W. Sprowis. (18s. 
net. London: Baillière, Tindall & Cox. Baltimore, U.S.A. : 
Williams & Wilkins.) 


Neo-Hegelianism. By Prof. H. HALDAR. (25s. net. Cranton.) 


In addition to continuing the wireless lessons now being given, 
the Nottingham Education Committee has decided to instal film 
projectors in seven local schools and to form a film library. 

* * * 


The regulations and syllabus of the examinations for the 
National Diploma in Poultry Husbandry for 1928 are now issued, 
and can be obtained on application to Dr. Edward Brown, 
Secretary, 60 Castellain Mansions, London, W. 9. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 


A Modern Confirmation Manual. By the Rev. H. K. LUCE. 
(2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

Mr. Luce’s manual of Confirmation has been written, he ex- 
plains, from a rather new point of view. It aims at presenting 
“in simple form the new knowledge and new ways of thought 
that the Church has acquired in recent years, and at the same 
time discarding whatever elements in her traditional theology 
this intellectual advance has rendered obsolete.’’ There are 
nine chapters, under the following heads: (I) The Offering of 
Life ; (II) Jesus the Pattern; (III) The Fellowship of Love ; 
(IV) The Duty of Thought; (V and VI) The Apostles’ Creed ; 
(VII) The Commandments; (VIII) Prayer; (IX) The Holy 
Communion. The treatment of the themes is fresh, sincere, and 
succinct. 


Narrative Dialogues from the Bible. 
Heffer.) 

Mr. Clegg has put together, from the Bible text, a number of 
dialogues. These embody the material of all the most familiar 
(as well as some of the less familiar) stories from the Old and 
New Testaments. The author, we think wisely, has adhered 
closely to the dignified language of the English Version. He has 
avoided introducing any pronounced colloquialisms. The real 
test for a work of this kind is to see how it results in practice. 
The idea of dramatizing the Bible stories is quite a good one for 
educational purposes. Some teachers will be glad to experiment 
on these lines, especially in Sunday school work. We commend 
Mr. Clegg’s manual to their notice. 


Israel in World History. By the Rev. A. W. F. BLUNT. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

This admirable little manual deserves a warm welcome. Ina 
short compass it provides a rapid survey of the historical back- 
ground that environs the history of Israel. The chapters are 
devoted to The Early Babylonian Empire, The Egyptian Empire, 
Syria and Assyria, The Chaldean Empire, The Persian, and the 
story is carried down to Rome in relation to the Jews. Mr. 
Blunt has a gift for lucid exposition. The salient points are 
seized and brought into due prominence. Maps and illustrations 
are provided in abundance. The whole forms an excellent 
manual which will prove a boon to many teachers. The book is 
extraordinarily cheap. 


(2s. 6d. 


By A. Clegg. (6s. net. 


Kirkstall Abbey: Its Story, its Monks, its Architecture. 


Songs of Praise for Day Schools. A Selection of Hymns from 
“ Songs of Praise,” with a few additions. (1s. 3d. net. 
Oxford University Press.) 

Teachers will be glad to know of this selection, specially made 
for school use, of that fine anthology, ‘‘ Songs of Praise.” No 
better selection for school use could be recommended. 


The Re-union of the Churches: A Study of G. W. Leibnitz and his 
Great Attempt. By Dr.C. J. JORDAN. (128. net. Constable.) 
Dr. Jordan has rendered great service by the publication of 
this important volume. It is a work of some research and gives 
the history (not at all well known) of a great attempt made in 
the seventeenth century to bring about re-union of the Churches. 
The correspondence between Leibnitz (best known to English 
readers as a philosopher and a mathematician) and the great 
French divine, Bossuet, is fascinating reading in the chapter 
devoted to it by Dr. Jordan. Other chapters deal with the 
historical setting, and give a picture of the Church in Germany 
during the seventeenth century, the relations between Protes- 
tants and Catholics, and other correspondence on the question 
of re-union. It is much to be hoped that this book will be read 
and digested by all who are seriously concerned with the subject 
of re-union. 


By 
Mary SIMPSON. (Leeds: Bean.) . 
Religious Assent: A Discussion of the Meaning and Ground of 

its Certainty. By Dom M. PonTIFEX. (5s. net. Constable.) 


SPEECH TRAINING.—An International Conference on Speech 
Training, arranged by the Central School of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 7, is to be held on 
November 8 to 10 in the Lecture Hall of the Royal Society of 
Arts, John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. The subjects for discussion 
are: Physiological Standard (Nov. 8), Phonetic and 
Educational Standard (Nov. 9), and Aesthetic Standard 
(Nov. 10). In the afternoon of November 9, Mr. F. S. Boas will 
give an opening address on ‘‘ The Recommendation of the 
Departmental Committee for an Oral Test in English,” and 
representatives of the associations of secondary school teachers 
will take part in the discussion. 
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A New Experimental Science. Part II. By J. G. FREwIN. (1s. 6d. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 

A course on general science on the lines already adopted in 
many schools in south-east and south-west Scotland. This, the 
second part, deals with the elementary chemistry and physics of 
water and with simple magnetism. The scheme is sound, but 
contains nothing novel, and is somewhat superficial. 


Relativity: An Exposition without Mathematics. By Prof. J. 


Rick. (6d. Benn.) 
The Earth, the Sun, and the Moon. By Dr. G. ForsBeEs. (6d. 
Benn.) 


Chemistry. By Dr. P. E. SPIELMANN. (6d. Benn.) 

Earlier volumes in this delightful series have already received 
favourable notice in this Journal. Messrs. Rice, Forbes, and 
Spielmann have been uniformly successful in maintaining the 
high standard set them, and no teacher of science can afford to 
neglect these three inexpensive little books. We feel, however, 
that the publishers assigned Dr. Spielmann too heavy a task in 
asking him to write on ‘‘ chemistry ” in eighty small pages; it 
would have been better to choose a particular chemical topic 
than the science as a whole. Nevertheless, Dr. Spielmann has 
produced a vigorous and interesting essay, and perhaps a more 
detailed treatment of special branches of chemistry may come 
later. 


Chemistry. By W. H. BARRETT. (5s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

An excellent little book, particularly suitable for those pupils 
who begin the study of chemistry rather later than usual. It 
would not be adapted to School Certificate sets, but may be 
strongly recommended for general science classes, or for pur- 
poses of revision and consolidation of previous knowledge during 
the first term or two of post-certificate work. The treatment is 
characteristically deft and fresh, the outlook modern and the 
chemistry up-to-date. 


A Course of Volumetric Work: For Day and Evening Students 
of Pure and Applied Chemistry. By E. CLARK. (4s. 6d. net. 
Pitman.) 

This book, which is based upon a course in use at the Royal 
Technical College, Salford, appears to be very suitable for Higher 
Certificate and Intermediate B.Sc. candidates. The selection of 
experiments is good, the instructions are clear and concise, and 
the principles of the various operations are adequately explained. 
We are glad to see that Mr. Clark recommends Knop’s method 
for the estimation of iron (using diphenylamine as internal 
indicator); we agree entirely with his statement that this 
method ‘‘ is accurate and convenient and in every way preferable 
to the orthodox [ferricyanide] ‘ spot’ method.”’ 


Essays of a Naturalist: a Selection from the Works of Sir Ray 
Lankester. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

The publishers are greatly to be congratulated on producing 
this delightful collection of sixteen essays at a price that places 
it within the reach of every purse. As is to be expected in the 
essays of a great zoologist about one third of these deal with 
animals—dragons, seals, toads, the grub within the jumping 
bean, eels, boring animals, and sandhoppers. But ‘‘ Naturalist ”’ 
is here to be understood in its true and wider sense, for Sir Ray 
Lankester tells also of volcanoes, comets, glaciers, laughter, 
sea-beaches, quicksands, amber, and tobacco, and always with 
the light and accurate touch of the expert. We can scarcely 
imagine a book better calculated to awaken interest in readers, 
young and old, or to form a palatable introduction to the subject 
matter and methods of natural science. 


Black's Elementary Science Note Books. Book III: a Course 
of Experiments on Plant Growth and the Soil in Relation to 
Foodstuffs. By G. N. PINGRIFF. (18. 6d. Black.) 

Mr. Pingriff has here produced an excellent experimental 
course. It would make an appropriate sequel, lasting one or 
two terms according to the number of periods available per 
week, to the Nature Study of junior forms. 


Economic Biology for Students of Social Science. By Dr. 
PuHitippa C. ESDAILE. Part I. Harmful and Useful 
Animals. (7s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

“ Domestic ” perhaps better than ‘‘ Economic” connotes 
the range of this “ Biology.” Arranged systematically, from 
Protozoa to the subdivisions of Arthropoda, the animals which 
prey as parasites on man, or which damage his household property 
are described, their life-histories stated, and combative 
measures recommended. A few of the more familiar useful 
lower animals are similarly treated. 


The Structure and Development of the Fungi. By Prof. H. C. 1I. 
GWYNNE-VAUGHAN and B. BARNES. (158. net. Cambnige 
University Press.) 

Advanced students will find this text-book most valuable. It 
includes the whole of the Fungi, and is copiously illustrated. 
The information given under the heading of ‘‘ Mycological 
Technique ” is of immense assistance both to teachers and 
learners. A bibliography extending over thirty pages is ap- 
pended for those who wish to consult original authorities. Evecy 
or laboratory should possess at least one copy of this 

ook. 


A Bird Book for the Pocket: Treating of all the Regular Britisk 
Species, with Coloured Plates to scale and an Illustrated 
Chapter on Eggs. By E. SANDERS. (7s. 6d. net. Oxtord 
University Press.) 

This handy book should prove useful to those who wish to 
identify birds ‘‘in the field.” The species are convenientiy 
grouped, chiefly according to size, into two main sections 
‘“* Small birds ” and “ Large birds.” The condensed but accurate 
descriptive text faces the coloured picture of the bird to which 
it applies. The rather impressionist illustrations successful.y 
bring out the diagnostic features of each species; while the 
chapter on eggs, though lacking finality in identification, 18 
distinctly helpful. 


Elementary General Science. By J. B. JENKINS. First Year's 
Course and Second Year’s Course. (2s. each. Bell.) 
Physics for School Certificate (Heat, Light, and Sound): A Re- 
vision Course. By W. LITTLER. (Cut flush, 3s. Full Cloth, 

3s. 6d. Exeter: Wheaton.) 
(Continued on page 846) 


A ZooLocicat Fitm.—The Polytechnic Theatre, Regent 
Street, W. 1, which has been entirely rebuilt, has been reopenal 
under new and special arrangements with the Governors of the 
Polytechnic, and the wonderful film “ Chang,’’ which is arousing 
interest throughout the country, is being shown. This film is 
of great value as a study in zoological knowledge, and at the 
same time, it embodies a story, not with the Nabobs of Holly- 
wood playing the principal parts, but simple folk living their 
natural lives amongst natural surroundings, and depicting in 
drama, comedy, and pathos, the eternal struggle of man against 
primitive nature. 

& & & 

Two articles in the Hibbert Journal (Constable & Co.) should 
be widely read by teachers and administrators—'‘‘ The Backbone 
of Education is the Elementary School,” by H. C. Dent, and 
“ An Elementary-Secondary School,” by F. Clarke. 

& & & 


Mr. H. Phillips contributes an amusing article, “ Jottings 
from the University of Utopia,” in The University Bulletin, 
October, 1927, issued by the Association of University Teachers. 

e * @ 


BROADWAY House List of Books for the Autumn (George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd., Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
Ltd.) contains the titles of many substantial literary and other 
works—with perhaps a preponderance of psychological and phio- 
sophical books. Additions are also announced to those two 
entertaining and provocative series which are being published 
under the titles “ To-day and To-morrow,” and “ Psyche 
Miniatures.” 

* . * 

Messrs. W. & G. Foye, LTD., are now issuing a monthly 
periodical, Foylibya, which is more than a book-list. The 
October issue includes, in addition to notes on special books, 2 
brief article by Principal C. Grant Robertson on books and 
libraries in citizenship. 

* & & 

FREE public lectures are given on Saturdays at 3.30 p.m. at 
the HoRNIMAN Museum, Forest Hill, S.E., under the auspices 
of the London County Council. The November lectures are on 
Indian pictures and problems (Mr. H. Harcourt), dances of the 
Pueblo Indians (Mrs. Robert Aitken), common mistakes about 
evolution (Mr. H. N. Milligan), Nature in the Alps (Mr. John E.S. 
Dallas). è * * 


A COURSE of ten lectures on ‘‘ Christ and the Earth ” is being 
given on Sundays at 6.30 p.m. by George Kaufmann at the 
RUDOLF STEINER HALL, 33 Park Road, Clarence Gate, London, 
N.W.1, under the auspices of the Anthroposophical Society. 
Demonstrations of euryhthmy will be given at the Hall on 
November 1, 3, and 5. 
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GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
Turd EpiT10on. Edited by H. C. Corres, M.A., Mus.Bac., F.R.C.M. With Illustrations. 
5 vols. 30s. net each. 
Vol.I. A toC. 773 pages. (Ready.) Vol. II. D to J. 800 pages. (Ready.) Vol. III. 787 pages. (Dec. 2.) 
Vol. IV. P to Sonatina. 842 pages. (Jan. 3.) Vol. V. Song to Z. 809 pages. (Feb. 7.) 
*.* Send for Illustrated Prospectus 

The Times.—In its new form, as far as can be judged from the first volume, it is more than ever a dictionary with 


an answer to every question.” 


LAY’S WORLD GEOGRAPHIES 


With Maps and Illustrations 


Book I, General Geography. Paper, 1s.; limp cloth, rs. 3d. Book II, Continents and Countries. Paper, 1s. 3d. ; 
limp cloth, 1s. 6d. Book III, Commercial Geography. 2s. 3d. 


THE PHRASE READERS 


FOR INFANTS AND JUNIORS 
By ED. J. S. LAY and E. MARY JONES 
With Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by JOHN MACFARLANE. 


Books I and II, 1s. 3d. each. Books III and IV, 1s. 6d. each. Book V, Is. gd. 


The Teachers’ Times.—“ The principal aim of this series of Readers is to train the child to visualize and read groups of 
words in phrases; that is to say, the unit of reading is to be the phrase and not the word. . . . Quite pleasing Readers for 


the little ones.” 


VIRGIL’S AENEID BOOK Ii 


Adapted for the use of Beginners, interspersed with 
English Translations by O. G. E. McWILLIAM, 


23. 
[Elementary Classics. 
Works by 


Dr. B. L. ULLMAN and N. E. HENRY 


ELEMENTARY LATIN 


4 
SECOND LATIN BOOK 
53. 
Teacher’s Manuals to accompany same. Paper. 
48. 6d. each. 


FRENCH POETRY FOR CHILDREN 


Compiled by A. WATSON BAIN, M.A., Editor of 
“ French Poetry for Beginners,” “ French Poetry 
for Advanced Students.” With Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 
Times Educational Supplement.—‘ An attractive collection of 
verse, intended for children beginning French at eight or nine.” 


ws 


SIEPMANN’S FRENCH SERIES FOR 
RAPID READING 


New Vols. Intermediate and Advanced. 


LE NEZ d’un NOTAIRE 
Par Edmond About. 
With Introduction and Notes. Is. 6d. 


LE DUC JOB 
Comédie en Quatre Actes et en Prose. 
Par Léon Laya. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 


EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 
By P. R. COLE, A. J. SCHULZ, F. C. THOMPSON, 
`- A. JOHNSON, WALLACE CLUBB, G. S. 
BROWNE. Edited by G. S. BROWNE. With 


Illustrations and Maps. 21s. net. 
The Journal of Education.—'' The editor and contributors are 
to be congratulated on having produced a thorough and an 
enlightening piece of work.” 


A HIGHER ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By LLEWELYN TIPPING, M.A., Author of 
“ An English Grammar for Beginners,” &c. 38. 6d. 

Education.—"' This is a very thorough and complete grammar 
for higher classes, with abundant exercises.” 


CHILDREN’S EDITIONS 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 

By LEWIS CARROLL. Children’s Edition. With 

16 Plates in Colour and the Tenniel Illustrations in 
Black and White. 6s. net. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS AND 


WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE 
By LEWIS CARROLL. Children’s Edition. With 
16 Plates in Colour and the Tenniel Illustrations in 
Black and White. 6s. net. 


% 


MACMILLAN’S 


GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISE BOOKS 
THE NORTHERN CONTINENTS 
THE SOUTHERN CONTINENTS 
With Questions by B. C. WALLIS, B.Sc., F.R.G.S. 
Paper, 1s. each. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


Adapted from “ A Treatise on Physical Chemistry.”’ 

By HUGH S. TAYLOR, D.Sc., Professor of Phy- 

sical Chemistry. Princeton University. Illustrated. 
16s. net. 


THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS 


And their Compounds. An Introduction to the 
Study of Inorganic Chemistry from Modern Stand- 
points. By J. A. V. BUTLER. Illustrated. 6s. 

The Chemical Trade Journal.—‘' As a companion volume to an 
adequate descriptive text-book on inorganic chemistry, the work 
can be warmly commended to the student. Its production is 
excellent and the illustrations and tables adequate.” 


*,* Send for Macmillan’s Educational Catalogue Post Free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


The Little One’s Log : Baby's Record. By Eva ERLEIGH. (7s. 6d. 
net. Partridge.) 

This is intended primarily as a frame-work in which the 
mother may keep a record of her child from the time of its 
birth up to the seventh year, and the main object of the book 
is to suggest the form which such a record may usefully take. 
In the foreword Dr. Eric Pritchard notes that the diagnosis and 
treatment of children in illness are greatly facilitated by accurate 
knowledge of their previous health and physical development, 
such as would be supplied by a document of this kind. Small 
accidents, such as a fall, or a period of restlessnes or of night- 
fears may prove invaluable later in throwing light upon some 
physical or mental disturbance, but are apt to be forgotten unless 
carefully noted at the time. Most of the illustrations are quaint 
and amusing, as, for instance, that facing page 48. 


The Oxford Shorthand (International Phonography). Twenty- 
eighth Edition and After. (6d. Lincoln: Kingsford.) 
Christophers’ General Knowledge Papers. By R. W. FINN. 

(Questions, 9d. Answers, 1s. Christophers.) 

The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated out of the Original Greek; and with the Former 
Translations Diligently Compared and Revised by His 
Majesty’s Special Command. Appointed to be Read in 
Churches. Printed in the Advanced Stage of Pitman’s 
Shorthand. New Era Edition. (6d. Pitman.) 

The Next Chapter : The War Against the Moon. By A. MAuROIs. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

An Early Irish Reader. By N. K. CHADWICK. 
bridge University Press.) 

The Girl Guides’ Own Diary and Note Book of Useful and Correct 
Information for Girl Guides, 1928. (1s. net. Glasgow: 
Brown.) 

Brown's Boy Scout Diary and Note Book, with Useful and Correct 
Information for Boy Scouts, Rover Scouts, Wolf Cubs, and 
Sea Scouts, 1928. (1s. net. Glasgow: Brown.) 

Pitman's Commercial Self-Educator. Edited by Dr. R. W. 
HOLLAND. Part I. (is. 3d. net. Pitman.) 

More Eton Fables. By C. ALINGTON. (gs. 6d. net. Longmans.) 


(6s. net. Cam- 


The National Institute for the Deaf. Third Annual Report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to the Council of the National Institute for the 
Deaf, Adopted on July 11, 1927. (2 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1.) 

A Selected List of Books for Parents and Teachers. Supplement, 
1927. Compiled by the Bibliography Committee. (10 cents. 
New York: Child Study Association of America.) 

In Training : Being the Thirty-third Annual Report of the Student 
Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland for the 
College Year, 1926-1927. (6d. net.) 

Board of Education. Physical Training Series. No. 10. Memor- 
andum on Physical Education in Secondary Schools. (zd. 
net.) No. 11. Memorandum on Physical Education im 
Certain Schools and Classes which are able to give a more 
extended training than that provided for in the Board's 
Syllabus of Physical Training. (2d. net.) No. 12. Syllabus 
of Physical Training for Schools. Supplement for Older 
Girls. (4d. net.) No. 13. Reference Book of Gymnastic Train- 
ing for Boys. (3s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

International Moral Education Congress at Rome, September 28- 
October 2, 1926. Summary of Papers and Discussions. 
Compiled by F. J. Goutp. (1$d. stamp. Armorel, Woodfield 
Avenue, Ealing, London.) : 

Lectures Worth Hearing and Books Worth Reading, together with 
a List Giving full Particulars of the Archeological, Ari, 
Dramatic, Literary, Musical, Operatic, and Scientific Asso- 
ciations and Societies of Sheffield, with Notes on the Sheffield 
Public Libraries, 1927-8. Sheffield Education Committee.) 

The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges of Cam- 
bridge. Twenty-sixth Edition, Revised to June 30, 1927. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

Memorandum on Closure of and Exclusion from School. (3d. net. 
H.M.S.O.) 

Bribery : Its Prevalence and Prevention—T he League's Record, 1906- 
1927. (Bribery and Secret Commissions Prevention League). 

The Industrial Welfare Society. Dental Service in Industry. 

University College, Cork. Calendar, 1927-8. (6d. Cork Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. County Libraries in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Report 1926-7. 


LANTERN SLIDES 


in every branch of Natural History. 


Catalogue EE, 100 pp., post free, comprising Botany in all 
departments, Zoology, Birds, Insects, Pond Life, Marine Life, 
Geology, Astronomy, &c. 


Slides made to order from Customers’ originals. Best work, 
prompt delivery, reasonable charges. 


LANTERNS, EPIDIASCOPES, and ALL ACCESSORIES. 
Catalogue FE, post free. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. 
309 OXFORD ROAD (Szeen), MANCHESTER 


cEO. M. HAMMER « co., in. 


Crown Works, 
Bermondsey 


St. James’s Road, 
London, S.E. 16 


Manufacturers of Fittings for 


SCHOOL, LIBRARY, INSTITUTE, 
CHURCH & LABORATORY, &c., 
CHAIRS rtnrosks 
MEMORIALS METAL AnD STONE 
PARTITIONING rrxev anv rorome 


THE 


NEWTON EPIDIASCOPE 


FOR THE PROJECTION OF 


LANTERN SLIDES AND OPAQUE OBJECTS 


including 


PRINTED 
AND TYPED 
MATTER 


BOOK ILLUS- 
TRATIONS 


5 NATURAL 
me (oc OBJECTS, Ete. 


DRAWINGS 


DIAGRAMS 


The body is largely of solid cast aluminium, very light and rigid. No 
movement of iiluminant or optical necessary when changing 
from opaque to transparent projection or vice versa. 


PRICE, with large aperture Anastigmat Projection Lens, S35 
Estab. over 


NEWTON & CO. =. 


Specialists in Optical Projection Apparatus for Educational Purposes 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 


Opticians to 
H.M. the King 
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2,000 MEDALS AND PRIZES!!! 
STUDENT’S ELEMENTARY 


BOOK-KEEPING 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 
66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward copy Index and Specimen Pages on receipt of 
Post Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


374 Pages. 33rd Edition. Price 3/6. 
100 Exercises. 350 Questions. 


The ONLY TEXT-BOOK te which there is a FULL KEY. 


While this text-book more than covers all Elementary Examina- 
tions in this subject, its special design is to meet the requirements 
of the excellent Syllabuses issued by the Fors Society of Arts, 
the 


The exercises and the principles introduced therein are so 
carefully graded in point of difficulty that the student is trained 
to work the most difficult set of transactions without being 
appalled at any stage of his study. No exercise is too long or 
too complicated to be completed between each lesson. The 
questions will be found very useful for testing the student’s 
knowledge at each stage of his work. Examination Papers ef the 
Royal Society of Arts, the College of Preceptors, the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals, and the L.C.C. are included. §00,000 copies 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & 00., LTD. 


THE STUDENT'S 


BUSINESS METHODS 


Theory and Practice of Commerce 
and 


Commercial Correspondence. 


By ARTHUR FIELDHOUSE, Accountant, 


66 Trinity Street, Huddersfield, Yorks, 


who will forward Specimen Pages and Index on receipt of Post 
Card addressed to P.O. Box A 27, Huddersfield, Yorks. 


Twelfth Edition. 416 Pages. 3/6. 


80 TEST and EXAMINATION PAPERS containing 1,300 
QUESTIONS. 


This is the only practical up-to-date book on Commercial 
Correspondence and the Theory and Practice of Commerce, and 
is characterized by the same qualities that have made the author's 
other text-books so popular. The lessons are well graduated and 
the teacher is saved the drudgery of preparing Test Papers, 
one of which follows every chapter, in addition to numerous 
Examination Papers. PRACTICAL Work is provided in the 
Series of Business Transactions included in some of the Test 
Papers. It is the only Complete Guide, covering all the Public 
Examinations. Small-priced books may be had on the subject, 
but as they do not cover the Syllabuses they are dear at a gift. 
Efficiency should be the first consideration. It is an excellent 
Handbook for the Junior in the Office. 100,000 copies sold. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & 00., LTD. 


One of the cheapest Properties in the Delightful Neighbourhood of 


BANBURY 


under 2 miles. Birmingham 40 miles, one hour by express trains. 
THE ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY 


‘*BODICOTE HOUSE” 


including as a lot 


THE CHARMING RESIDENCE 
modernised and containing Halls, 4 reception (2 panelled), billiard and 17 bed 
and dressing rooms, Electric Light, Radiators, Modern Sanitation. 2 Lodges, 
Stabling for 8, Garage, Farmery, and cottage. 


Beautifully Timbered Parklands. Old World Gardens. 
With tennis and croquet lawns and about 
12} acres at the iow upset price of £5,000 suitable for a school or institution. 


Also as separate lots 
Fine Parkland Building Plots from } acre, with gas mains available and water 
and drainage near by, which would be extended if the demand arose, also frequent 
bus service, in all about 


42 ACRES 
For sale by Auction as a whole or in 27 Lots, Freehold, by Messrs. 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 
At the WHITE LION HOTEL, BANBURY 
On Thursday, 10th November, 1927, at 3 p.m. o'clock. 
Solicitors: Messrs. STOCKTON, SONS AND FORTESCUE, Banbury. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 6 Mount Street, London, W. 1. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 1,000,000 vols. 

in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 

largest stock of Educational Books in the British Isles. 
SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. Catalogues free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


STANDARD BOOKS TO CONSULT 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK - net 10/6 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.. ee ani 
s» l- 
ry) 25 /- 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR BOOK oe 
THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS THE YEAR BOOK PRESS Ltd., 
31 Museum Street, LONDON, W.C.1 


If you need 


BOOKS 


FOR ANY 


EXAMINATION, 


Write to 


J. POOLE & Co., 


86 Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 2, 


for a Quotation before 
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The Next Step in Education* 


We are always glad to pay tribute to disinterested 
work on behalf of education, especially when such 
labours result in a competent and valuable contribution 
to questions under discussion. It is therefore with 
peculiar pleasure that we direct attention to “ The Next 
Step in National Education,” the report of a Committee 
of which Lord Haldane was the President, and Mr. R. F. 
Cholmeley the Chairman, the other members being Mr. 
Percy Alden, Mr. F. W. Goldstone, Sir Benjamin Gott, 
Mr. Albert Mansbridge, and Prof. T. P. Nunn, with Mr. 
G. S. M. Ellis and Mr. A. J. Lynch as Hon. Secretaries. 
The object of the report is to present the facts of the 
present situation, together with some account of the 
way in which those facts come to be what they are, and 
then to urge that the facts lead to certain conclusions. 
Naturally the ground covered is largely that over which 
the Hadow Committee has also been working, but the 
survey is an independent one and was nearly complete 
before the Consultative Committee’s Report was pub- 
lished. Briefly, the book survevs the “ historical back- 
ground ” both before and since 1902, examines what 
administrative changes are necessary in order to unify 
our educational system, gives an account of the various 
endeavours made to provide post-primary education 
through the establishment of central and other schools, 
refers to the problem in other English-speaking countries, 
and makes definite proposals for consideration. 

We should like to quote verbatim the principles which 
should in the opinion of the Committee be adopted. 
We must, however, be content with a somewhat short- 


ee en en 
* “The Next Step in National Education.” University of London Press. 
3s. 6d. net. 


ened version. 
that: 

(a) Normally the primary or preparatory school course 
should end at 11. 

(b) At about 11 all children should begin some type 
of post-primary course, planned to last till 16, with 
provision for those who will leave at 15. 

(c) Whatever name be given to education over II, 
the standards of staffing and equipment should not be 
lower than those demanded of existing secondary 
schools. 

(d) There should be varying curricula, always includ- 
ing large elements of practical work and handicraft. 

(e) The word “ secondary ” ought to refer not to a 
particular type of curriculum, but to education above 
the age of 11. 

(/) The leaving age should be raised to 15 in 1932. 

(g) A committee should be appointed to investigate 
the difficulties arising from the present division of 
powers between Part II and Part III Authorities. 


On the question of the kind of post-primary organiza- 
tion that might be adopted, it is suggested that : 

(a) 25 per cent of elementary school pupils should ke 
transferred at 11 to secondary schools of the present 
type. 

6) 50 per cent should be transferred to secondary 
schools of new types. 

(c) In the allocation, kind rather than quality of 
ability should be estimated. 

(d) Transfer from one type of secondary school to 
another should be made easy. 

(e) In making provision, the raising of the leaving age 
to 15 should be anticipated. 

Some of these proposals are fairly familiar, and the 
fight to secure their acceptance has already begun. One 
of the most important is that there should be secondary 
school standards of staffing and equipment for all 
children over 11, and we are particularly glad to note 
the insistence on this. Indeed, we ourselves look forward 
to the time when conditions in all schools, both primary 
and secondary, will not fall below the present secondary 
school standard. We hope that the suggestion on page 
121, that some modification of the present regulations 
for secondary schools will be needed to admit of the 
incorporation of the new schools in the secondary 
system, does not indicate any weakening of that position. 
It might be a good plan, at any rate in some areas, to have 
large secondary schools containing departments of many 
different types rather than to set up separate schools. 
Otherwise there will be a strong tendency to permit less 
favourable conditions in schools of the less academic 
type : and if many more central schools are set up under 
existing conditions it will become a matter of difficulty 
to transform them into secondary schools. The blunt 
refusal of the London County Council, whose central 
schools now contain more than one pupil for every two 
in its secondary schools, to accept the recommendation 
of the Hadow Report as to staffing and equipment in 
post-primary schools, is not without significance at the 
present moment. We know, of course, that the annual 
cost per pupil in a secondary school is double that of his 
confrere in a central school, but we take the view that 
the public will be broad-minded enough to realize that 
if our post-primary education is to be re-organized the 
work must be done well. It is unthinkable in these days 
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that such re-organization should definitely provide 
“higher ” and “lower ” types of education, or that a 
niggardly adherence to the present inadequate primary 
school standards should mark out the central school as 
socially inferior to the secondary school. In this matter, 
if we are to judge from a leading article in the organ of 
the Local Education Authorities, the London County 
Council has definitely fallen behind other adminis- 
trative opinion. And when we add to this a contempla- 
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tion of the attitude of the Council on the school-leaving 
age, our regret is the deeper that we do not find a more 
enlightened policy in the metropolis of the Empire. 

A final word of thanks is due to the authors of the 
report for the clear way in which their statistics (in- 
cluding a valuable chart showing amongst other things 
how children over the age of 14 are neglected) have 
been presented, and for the lucidity which marks every 
page of a deeply interesting book. 


Occasional Notes 


(ORD, that pearl among cities, half as old as 

time, is happily taking thought about its own 
preservation. The suggestion that Oxford may become 
an English Detroit sends a cold shiver 
down the back even of the ardent 
admirer of Fordian enterprise. At a 
well-attended meeting in the Sheldonian Theatre, the 
Oxford Preservation Trust was successfully launched. 
The Lord Chancellor (Lord Cave), who is also Chancellor 
of the University, pleaded for “ grey beauty and abiding 
peace ” of Oxford, and his plea was eloquently supported 
by two heads of colleges whose names will always be 
honoured in the educational world—Mr. Fisher and 
Sir Michael Sadler. The object of the Trust is to preserve 
the ancient buildings and open spaces of Oxford. Already 
one hundred acres of beautiful meadow land in the 
neighbourhood of Marston Ferry have been secured and 
three-quarters of a mile of the bank of the Cherwell has 
been saved. To fulfil the aims of the Trust, a large sum 
will be required, but we note with interest that small 
contributions—the gentleman’s coin of half-a-crown 
was specifically mentioned by Mr. Fisher—will not be 
despised. If every lover of Oxford gave that mite, 
the total collected would be substantial. 


Preservation of 
Oxford. 


S ETDOM has a professorial inaugural lecture been 
awaited with more interest than Dr. G. M. 
Trevelyan’s as Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge. Bearer of a name honoured 
ma in historical study, Dr. Trevelyan 
y. : 

returns to the courts and groves of 
Cambridge after twenty-five years’ absence, with a 
matured scholarship and developed sympathy, from 
which that University stands to benefit. And he brings 
to his task the conviction that the truth about the past 
“can give a noble education to the mind of the student, 
not only in politics, but in all kinds of civic and social 
relationship, and even in the domain of personal, 
religious, and ethical ideas.” Is there, we wonder, any 
other subject of which this can be said? But history, 
as Dr. Trevelyan said, is not propaganda; even “ the 
verdict of history ” may be reversed. Nor must we 
expect too much from its study. Time casts up stray 
wreckage, corks and broken planks, “ but what the 
great ship was that has gone down into the deep, we 
shall never see.” The claim that history can make 
people wiser and can give them intellectual pleasure of 
a very high order is the most exalted that any subject 
of study can put forward, but, treated in the spirit 
which Dr. Trevelyan embodies, history may substitute 
this claim. This lecture should be pilgrim’s scrip 

for every teacher of history. 


USEFUL service, ‘‘ one stroke of faithful work,” hs’ 

been done by the Association of University Teacher* 
in publishing, in the University Bulletin, a conspectus 
of the constitutions of what it is 
pleased to call the “‘ civic ” universities 
and university colleges of England, and 
the University of Wales. Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London are excluded; but Durham, established at 
about the same time as London, is included. Excluding 
Durham, the “‘ civic ” universities and university colleges 
have constitutions of a fairly uniform type consisting 
of large ornamental ‘‘ Courts,” executive ‘‘ Councils” 
with memberships, predominantly lay, up to about 
forty, ‘‘ Senates,’’ expert and professional in character, 
and acting as supreme advisory bodies in academic 
matters, supported bv Faculties, Faculty Boards, and 
Boards of Studies. The Association itself is concerned 
with the question of “ securing to the professors a proper 
share of influence in the management of the university's 
work,” and especially with securing for the non- 
professorial staff the opportunity to serve on Senates, 
Faculties, and Boards of Studies, and even, as at 
Manchester, on the Councils. Their argument is based, 
reasonably enough, not on the representation of special 
interests, but on the organic nature of a university and 
on the need for the several parts ‘‘ to work together for 
the common good.” Some subjects of study cannot 
support full professors, and these subjects need their 
sponsors in academic deliberations. 


University 
Constitutions. 


WO important university centenaries followed 
quickly on the celebrations at University College, 
London. Upsala, the famous and oldest University of 
Sweden, alma mater of Linnaeus, 
Swedenborg, and Strindberg, com- 
memorated the 450th anniversary of 
its foundation, recalling by its constitution and history 
the educational triumphs of the Middle Ages. Witha 
history more brief and chequered, but an achievement not 
less diverse and glorious, Toronto, the largest University 
of the Dominions, has kept the first centenary of its 
charter, granted originally to King’s College, Toronto. 
The foundation of the College as a Church of England 
institution brought the question of university education 
into the arena of politics, and its conversion to an un- 
sectarian institution in 1850, the “ godless ” University 
of Toronto, did not at once place it on the high road to 
prosperity. These sectarian squabbles are now a fading 
memory. Toronto is known to-day throughout the 
world as a great educational and research centre, with 
its 6,000 students and its great laboratories, in one of 
which insulin was discovered by Dr. F. G. Banting. 


University 
Centenaries. 
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Hart House, founded to serve “‘ the highest interests of 
this University by drawing into a common fellowship 
the members of the several colleges and faculties, and 
by gathering into a true society the teacher and the 
student, the graduate and the undergraduate ’’—to 
quote from the inscription carved in stone outside its 
great Hall—is a model which many universities at home 
and abroad would wish to copy. 


pi members of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Conference which assembled in London were taken 
on a tour to visit research centres. Judging from the 
list of institutions visited, Cambridge 
among English universities can claim 
highest credit for the complete way in 
which it provides for the study of agricultural problems. 
The National Institute of Agricultural Botany, the 
Animal Nutrition Institute, the Plant Breeding Institute, 
the School of Forestry, the Bio-chemical Laboratory, the 
Low Temperature Research Institute, the Molteno 
Institute of Parisotology, the Balfour Institute of Gene- 
tics, the Institute of Animal Pathology, make an im- 
pressive list which no other university in this country, 
or possibly in the world, can rival. Specialization is the 
keynote of the policy adopted at Cambridge in the 
promotion of scientific research. The important develop- 
ments indicated by the names of these institutes, the 
establishment of which is the work of a comparatively 
brief period, afford evidence of a spirit of co-operation and 
enterprise which other universities may envy. 


Research 
Centres. 


HE adult education movement is one of the most 
important educational developments of our time, 
and the Adult Education Committee, constituted by the 
President of the Board, six vears ago, 
has done va'uable work in disseminat- 
ing information about various phases 
of the movement. Of the eight reports 
hitherto issued, though all are useful, those on adult 
education in rural areas, on adult education for women, 
on British music, and on the drama in adult education, 
are enough to prove the high value of the Committee’s 
activities. The ninth report, entitled ‘‘ Pioneer Work 
and Other Developments in Adult Education,” pub- 
lished by His Majestv’s Stationery Office at 6d. per 
copy, has just appeared. In it the growth of the move- 
ment during the six vears of the Committee’s existence 
is reviewed, with special reference to forms of adult 
education which are new and promising. At the out- 
break of the War the term adult education did not form, 
as it does now, an item in any intelligent citizen’s 
working vocabulary, and, notwithstanding the four years’ 
total interruption of the work, there are now seven 
times as many aided courses as there were in I9I4. 


Adult 
Education— 
Its Progress : 


P are very considerable achievements, and yet 
the figures show that, as compared with the 
greatness of the harvest, the labourers are still lamenta- 
i bly few. According to trustworthy 

Future : estimates, the number of adult students 
engaged in serious courses of study 
cannot be put at a higher figure than Iī00,000. The 
population of England and Wales at the last census 
was nearly thirty-eight millions, and of these twenty- 
four millions were between the ages of 18 and 70. Of 
course, very heavy deductions have to be made from 
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the twenty-four millions, because for all time some 
adults will prefer to conduct their own education by 
means of libraries, and many others will prove per- 
manently inaccessible to the educational missionary. 
But unquestionably the future of adult education does 
depend largely upon the degree to which the missionary 
spirit enters into it. Upon this point the report is clear 
and emphatic. The hope of a great extension of adult 
education lies in providing not merely lecture rooms, 
but premises where adult education has a chance of 
taking the form of community life, the activities being 
carried on chiefly by the members themselves, with an 
expert in the background to provide inspiration, guid- 
ance, and advice. The report rightly regards this as 
a central characteristic in all forms of adult education.” 


HE World Association for Adult Education has just 
issued its thirty-fourth Bulletin, which contains, 

as the leading item of its contents, an article on the 
World Conference on Adult Education 

Pa to be held at Cambridge in August, 

` 1929. The article rightly points out 


'the danger of such a conference descending to the level of 


general platitudes, but shows also how great mav be its 
advantages if that danger is avoided. The two main 
topics which it is proposed to deal with are: (1) the 
tvpes of organization and methods of teaching in adult 
education, and (2) the relation of humanistic study to 
technical training in the sphere of adult education. 
That representatives of different civilized nations should 
compare notes on these essential points is particularly 
to be desired at the present stage of what promises to 
be one of the major movements in education during the 
present century. Other articles in the Bulletin deal 
with the influence of the Danish High Schools upon 
developments in Japan; the spread of adult education 
in China ; and the Coleg Harlech, which is to be a home 
of adult education in Wales. All these articles are of 
great interest. The Bulletin can be obtained for a 
shilling from the World Association of Adult Education, 
16 Russell Square, W.C. r. 


HE November issue of The Journal of Adult 
Education contains several articles by distinguished 
writers on fundamental issues. It is said that one 
cannot indict a nation, but the title of 
Prof. C. Spearman’s article, “ What is 
really wrong with adults,” seems to 
suggest such a possibility. When does 
“the really fruitful plastic period’’ end? Sir John 
Adams and Dr. Nunn appear to suggest that the period 
of “ fogeyism”’ begins at twenty-five. After that, so we 
are assured, ‘‘there are no more revolutions, but only 
consolidation and humdrum progress along lines already 
fixed.” To this problem, Prof. Spearman brings his 
measuring rods, or at any rate the terminology of 
psychology. His conclusion is that the three cardinal 
‘“‘neo-genetic’’ functions— awareness, cognition of 
relations, and eduction of the correlative idea—or at 
any rate the second and third of these functions—reach 
their maximum at a surprisingly early age and retain it 
until surprisinglv late in life; small progress is made in 
these respects after fourteen or fifteen years, but there 
is little decline up to the advanced age of eighty years. 
The ‘‘ hard timber ” of the tree of knowledge is made by 
‘‘retentiveness,’’ and diminution of this function does 
not become obvious much before seventy years or so. 


Another Aspect 
of Adult 
Education : 
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|e a fixed quantum of money and energy is available 

for education, no one concerned with elementary 
or secondary education would grudge a fair share to 
“adult education.” But we share the 
view expressed by Prof. Spearman that 
the psychology of abilities and dis- 
abilities ought to be made a subject of genuine scientific 
research. His own preliminary conclusions are of 
interest. The adult, he says, is far more affected than 
the child by many influences, both cognitive and 
conative, and he is far more likely to yield a bad harvest 
and equally to yield a rich one. There is another aspect 
of the question which we may hope our professors will 
investigate, and that is, How far is the adult capable of 
educating himself? ‘‘ Self-help ’’ was fashionable in 
Victorian days. Is there not a tendency nowadays for 
people to expect everything to be done for them—their 
food, physical and mental, presented to them in a pep- 
tonized form, their manual work performed by touching 
a button, those vicissitudes which give a zest to life 
foreseen and provided for by the State ? 


Educate 
Yourself. 


QNE of the most valuable services performed by the 
British Academy is the payment of due tributes to 
scholars and men of letters whose work, though highly 

J. P. Postgate distinguished, has been done away from 

Eai * the public eye and can only be properly 
appraised by specialists. Such was the tribute paid 
not long ago to F. H. Bradley, the acutest English 
philosopher of his generation ; and such is the tribute 
now paid* in a paper by Mr. S. G. Owen, one of 
Oxford’s foremost classical scholars, to the late J. P. 
Postgate, a Cambridge-trained scholar and Emeritus 
Professor of Classics at Liverpool University. When he 
died from a bicycle accident in July, 1926, Dr. Postgate 
was nearly 72, but he was still “ in body active for his 
years and in mind unwithered by age.” His services to 
classical scholarship in England were varied and memor- 
able. He helped to found the Classical Review in 1887, 
and was, perhaps, the chief founder of the Classical 
Association in 1903, he was chief editor of a Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum which is a credit to English scholar- 
ship, he was distinguished as a translator, commen- 
tator, and grammarian, and he had a long record as 
an inspiring teacher. Mr. Owen’s judicial estimate of 
his work is enhanced in value by his life-like portrait 
of Postgate as a man of “ angular personality ” and yet 
of “ quite exceptional attractiveness.” 


Th time seems to have arrived for a revaluing of 
Macaulay and his age. Other great Victorian men 
of letters—Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, even 
Dickens—cannot properly be identified 
p The with an age which they adorned but, in 
re-eminent 
Victorian. one way or another, censured severely. 
Macaulay is the pre-eminent Victorian, 
because he glorified his own age and believed it to be 
the highest in point of civilization because it had attained 
more material comfort than any of its predecessors. 
His fame, therefore, stands or falls with the credit of his 
period. In the witty and wise discourset which he 
lately delivered to the English Association, the secretary 


* John Percival Postgate, 1853-1926. Published for the British Academy by 
H. Milford, Oxford University Press. 1s. net 

t Lord Macaulay: the Pre-Eminent Victorian. By S. C. Roberts. Pamphlet 
No. 67. The English Association, 4 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1, 2s. net. 
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of the Cambridge Press points out the recent change cf 
attitude towards the Victorians exemplified by Mr. 
Sadleir’s brilliant study of Trollope. Instead of being 
covered with contumely, early Victorianism 1s now 
acquiring the picturesqueness of the antique. The new 
attitude should make it easier to judge Macaulay with 
fairness and detachment. We can be amused instead of 
irritated by his complacent optimism, of which Mr. 
Roberts collects some delightful specimens. Of the 
history Mr. Roberts scarcely attempts a critical estimate, 
but he contributes some valuable remarks on the poems 
and essays, and is fully aware of the powers as well as of 
the limitations revealed in them. 


[* the preface to the catalogue of the Gainsborough 
Memorial Exhibition at Ipswich, Sir Charles Holmes 
says that genius is usually suspect when an English- 
man possesses it, and that, whether 

The from modesty or sheer indifference, we 


soda ngn hesitate to do all possible honour to 
Exhibition; our great men. While agreeing that we 


have been guilty of the neglect oi 
artistic genius, we feel that the reasons lie deeper than 
those given. The truth is that art has become dis- 
sociated from life. Our people naturally and rightly 
mistrust an art which has cloistered itself in museums 
and galleries, but which has failed to make the buildings 
worthy of their contents. The entrance to the National 
Gallery induces precisely the wrong frame of mind to 
enjoy the masterpieces within. The Greek and Roman 
rooms at the British Museum have an unattractive 
quality, the effect of which even the genius of Pheidias 
fails to dispel. Burlington House is a mortuary for the 
diploma pictures, many of which deserve a better fate. 
One remembers the long corridor in the Louvre through 
which one approaches the Venus of Milo, the walk down 
which is a pilgrimage of pleasurable anticipation. May 
there not be much excuse for a mistrust of native genius 
which has painted King’s mistresses, but has neglected 
to design a worthy building for the national collection, 
and which has considered a facility in painting pet dogs 
a qualification for designing the lions in the most 
important square in London ? 


The artistic genius of England blossomed at a time 
when art was an affair of the studio, of the easel 
picture and connoisseur. If the genius of our eighteenth 
century painters could have been 
anane Genlus directed to the production of beauty in 
Aporaclation: our streets and public buildings, we 
might have had statuary of the class 
of the Colleoni monument in Venice instead of our lions, 
and public buildings adorned with wall-paintings, which 
would not have fallen to the highest bidder under the 
auctioneer’s hammer, and which would have been in 
themselves the best possible memorial to the artists who 
produced them. Many influences, political, climatic, and 
industrial, have combined to check and warp the artistic 
genius of our race. We may be modest, but the crowds 
which have visited the excellently arranged bicentenary 
exhibition at Ipswich should surely clear us from a charge 
of indifference. If public recognition of native talent has 
been tardy, this may be owing to lack of opportunity to 
enjoy works which were painted for, and were long 
hidden in, private collections. 
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Te training of candidates for the Ministry has 
become a question of considerable importance in 
Wales. Five years ago Sir Harry Reichel, then Principal 

of University College, Bangor, and 


hegit a Principal Thomas Rees, of the Joint 
in Wales. Theological College, Bangor, inaugu- 


ated an experimental School of Theo- 
logy, of which the teaching staff was drawn from both 
colleges. Within the organization of the University of 
Wales there is provision for the recognition of the 
theological colleges as associated colleges; students 
proceeding to the B.D. degree must have taken an 
initial degree in Arts at the University. The course of 
theological studies has been revised, and a Theological 
Faculty of the University has been set up. The new 
scheme makes it possible for a student wishing to take 
his B.D. degree to pursue parts of his course either in 
more than one theological college or partly in a univer- 
sity and partly in a theological college. Attention is 
now being directed towards the question of fostering 
research in theology. Though the Welsh B.D. has 
always been recognized as of a very high standard, 
Wales has not been distinguished of late years by great 
contributions to research. The number of studentships 
and fellowships awarded for purposes of research in the 
University of Wales have been greatly increased, but 
so far as can be ascertained they are rarely, if ever, 
awarded for any branch of theological studies. Other 
important tendencies are that towards concentration 
of the resources of denominational colleges into one or 
two centrally situated colleges, co-operation between 
neighbouring colleges controlled by separate denomina- 
tions, and the moving of theological colleges towards 
university centres. The place given to Welsh in the 
training of students is likely to become a question of 
moment in view of the recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Welsh. 


A DEPARTMENTAL Committee has been appointed 
by the President of the Board of Education to 
inquire into the public system of education in Wales 
Rural Schools. and Monmouthshire in relation to the 
needs of rural areas, and to advise 
how these needs may best be met having regard to the 
requirements (1) of a general education; (2) of rural 
industries, businesses, and professions ; and (3) of life 
in a rural community. Sir John Eldon Bankes is to be 
chairman, and the Committee has been selected with 
due regard to geographical considerations and to 
competence to deal with the problems of rural life 
as they affect and are modified by the educational 
system. The appointment of this Committee is un- 
questionably the result of a series of conferences con- 
vened throughout Wales by the Central Welsh Board 
about two years ago, to explore the possibilities of 
giving a rural bias to the curricula of secondary schools. 
The matter was also raised at the University Court in 
relation to the University Tutorial Classes conducted 
by the University Extension Board. More recently a 
joint circular issued by the Board of Education and 
the Ministry of Agriculture on the matter has received 
the attention of all Welsh County Local Education 
Authorities. The unusual feature of this new Committee 
s that, in addition to a personnel of fifteen members, 
‘here are four assessors representing the Ministrv of 
Agriculture, the Board of Education, the Central Welsh 
Board, and the University of Wales. 
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DÈ STUART JONES, the new Principal of 
University College, Aberystwyth, has presented 
a report of unusual interest to the Court of Governors. 
He stated that, though the total 
number of students at the opening of 
this session is lower than that for any 
year since the War, the number of 
freshmen is considerably higher than the pre-War 
average. Last year twenty students took first-class 
honours in initial degrees; taking into account old 
students, eight M.A., six M.Sc., and five Ph.D. degrees 
were obtained by members of the College. Prof. 
Mountford, M.A., D.Litt., of Cornell University, U.S.A., 
has been appointed to succeed Prof. Rose in the Latin 
Chair. Distinctions gained by old students, especially 
in Law at Cambridge, are striking, and important 
appointments obtained range over a wide field. From 
several departments there are demands for more 
assistance in teaching personnel, in buildings, or in 
equipment. The development of the Departments of 
Agriculture, Phonetics, Geology, Botany, Geography, 
Philosophy is being impeded most seriously by lack of 
funds, and the Professor of Education puts forward 
a reasoned statement for the re-organization of the 
accommodation for his department. The Professorship 
of Greek was suspended on the death of Prof. Marshall 
and the department is now in charge of an independent 
lecturer. The issue is tentatively raised of the provision 
of new college buildings on land which has already bee 
presented for the purpose, and of a new library worthy of 
the collection of books bequeathed by Principal Davies. 


University 
College, 
Aberystwyth : 


T Principal stated that bank overdrafts amounting 
to about ninety-two thousand pounds made 
future development impossible. The work of the Plant, 
Ai Aasia Breeding Station at Aberystwyth and 

for Suport . the valuable contributions to knowledge 
made by its Director, Dr. Stapledon, 

are cited as examples of what is being done to maintain 
the position of Britain as a producer of high quality 
products. The generous contributions of Sir Laurence 
Phillips, extending over a term of ten years, now come 
to an end, and increased support is necessary if the 
Department is to continue to do valuable work. The 
Principal urged that in this, as in so many other matters, 
the cry should be “ Not Wales for the Welsh, but Wales 
for the World.” He stated that the year 1927 promises 
to be a landmark in the history of the National Educa- 
tional Movement in Wales on account of the foundation 
of the College of Adult Education at Harlech, the issue of 
the Report of the Departmental Committee on Welsh, and 
the National Conference held for the purposeofimplement- 
ing the findings of the Bruce Committee of 1920 on Second- 
ary Education in Wales. As to the report of the Bruce 
Committee the Board of Education has now asked the 
Universitv, the Central Welsh Board, and the Federation 
of Welsh Education Authorities to conferon the setting up 
of a National Advisory Council on Education for Wales. 


Ce ENTARIES made in the report on the signifi- 

cance of these important events are so telling and 
vigorous in form that they are likely to contribute materi- 
ally towards making them live issues in 
educational thought in Wales for some 
years to come. Without expressing his 
own personal opinions the Principal 
points to the zeal and enlightenment with which Education 


The 
University and 
the Nation. 
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has been conducted from the Education Department at 
Edinburgh, maintaining contact with a Secretary of 
State for Scotland at Westminster. Indicating the 
important place which a university should occupy in 
any truly national system of education, he emphasizes 
the point that in its quest for truth the university must 
be zealous for the autonomy of its teachers. There are 
dangers inherent in the control of a National University 
by a National Government. The business of education, 
and above all, of university education, 1s to teach men 
not what to think, but how to think. As to Coleg 
Harlech it is important, in view of the proposal of 
its promoters to apply for recognition as a definite 
branch of the University at the end of a trial 
period of seven years, to note the Principal’s observa- 
tions. He states that its establishment sets the crown 
on the Adult Education Movement in Wales, and to 
further the means whereby those whose vocations deny 
to them the privilege of university life may yet enjoy 
something of the invigorating intellectual climate in 
which college students thrive the Provisional Com- 
mittee of Coleg Harlech received the approval by Univer- 
sity College, Aberystwyth, of its first programme of 
summer courses. This statement by the Principal will 
go far to allay the fears of those who see in Coleg Harlech 
a Welsh Ruskin College or a Labour College. 


Te Report of the Departmental Committee on 
Welsh published at the end of August was re- 
ceived with a pæan of praise so universal that chances of 

its practical application seemed rather 


Po slight. It is a healthy and promising 
i Grille. sign that criticisms are now beginning 


to appear in the press and in con- 
ferences. Principal Stuart Jones, describing the Report 
as “ the chief educational event of the vear in Wales,” 
directs attention to one or two points of importance. He 
would like to have seen a stronger representation of dis- 
tinguished teachers of Welsh in the University in the 
personnel of the Committee. He states that Aberyst- 
wyth is doing more to carry out the programme out- 
lined by the Committee than the Report shows, and 
regrets that more note has not been taken of a valuable 
brochure on “ Bi-lingualism,”’ published by an Aberyst- 
wyth group of researchers, which has created so much 
interest as to lead to the arrangement of an Inter- 
national Conference, in 1928, on the bi-lingual problem. 
The B.B.C., which came in for rather severe criticism in 
the Report, has replied in the press, through the capable 
and sympathetic Director of its Cardiff station, to the 
effect that it is doing and has always done everything 
possible for the Welsh language so far as is consistent 
with its duty to provide for the whole of listeners in its 
area. At the same time it is known that the criticisms 
have had some effect, and that special efforts are being 
made to strengthen Welsh broadcasting programmes from 
Cardiff. A rejoinder to criticisms on the use and develop- 
ment of Welsh music has been issued by Sir Walford 
Davies, Director of the Welsh Council of Music. Mean- 
while, from many quarters requests are made for the 
calling of authoritative national conferences to consider 
and bring into being the recommendations of the Report. 


A PUBLIC letter addressed by the Secretary of State 

for Scotland toa Unionist M.P. on impending salary 
changes in Scotland has raised considerable indignation 
among Scottish teachers. For months back negotiations 


on salaries have been going on between authorities anc 
teachers, with the Education Depart- 


oo ment in the background with the 
Troubles power of the last word; and the 


teachers’ representatives have been 
bound to a confidential secrecy which has left the rank 
and file of the profession completely uninformed. Then, 
instead of a decent official deliverance by the Education 
Department, has come this casual letter. The osten- 
sible reason for its publication is that rumours are abroad 
“as to some move which is to be made in the direction 
of reducing teachers’ salaries.” As a matter of fact, 
nobody of any consequence anywhere ever imagined 
that there was any prospect of a general reduction. 
And even if there had been a widespread questioning. a 
letter addressed by the Scottish Secretary, as a politician 
to a member of his own party, was an exceeding!) 
maladroit way of dealing with the situation. It woulc 
have been better in every way to allow the ordinary 
procedure to follow its appointed course and let what- 
ever dissatisfaction the salary changes might produce 
be directed against the Education Department, thar. 
make the question of salaries appear a political one. 
Why was the Education Department’s minute on the 
matter not issued in place of this letter ? 


T is not suggestedthat Sir John Gilmour was seekirg 
any party advantage in breaking the news of the 
Department’s decision as he did. There is no party 
advantage to be got out of a decision 


The New = which makes comparatively insignif- 
Scottish i : E ie ee 
Scales. cant adjustments in the salaries of four 


small groups of teachers, and turns 
down uncompromisingly the request for an overdue ro 
consideration of the general salary position. And in 
regard to the new scales for the headmasters of Scotts: 
secondary schools (of whom there are only 250), which 
had to be drawn up after the decision of the Court cl 
Session in regard to the Rector of Perth Academy, the 
less the Secretary for Scotland or the Education Depart- 
ment says now, the better. The difficulties which led to 
litigation and a judgment in favour of the teacher were 
due, as the law lords pointed out in very unkind terms. 
to the mishandling of the business by the Educaticr. 
Department. Sir John Gilmour seeks to lay the blame for 
the failure to frame scales for the secondary head- 
masters on the teachers and authorities who discussed 
the original salary scales in 1919, but the fact remains 
that the Act of 1918 laid the obligation on the Depar- 
ment to frame all scales, and the Department, for godd 
reason or bad, did not frame these particular scales. Te 
hark back to the proceedings of 1919, in an attempt te 
justify the Department, is to stir up old controversies w 
no purpose. Actually, there is likely to be more concem 
on the part of teachers with the refusal to give any cor- 
sideration to their request for better adjustments of the 
general scale, than about what happened in r919. There 
is considerable prospect of strained relations between 
teachers and the Department for some time to come. 


AT the recent annual general meeting of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland, opposition was declare 
unanimously to the principle of an external test at the 
control stage coming at the close of the 
normal course of the elementary school. 
Judging from this finding, and from 4 
similar finding by the Glasgow Branch 
of the Institute a few months ago, there is a growing body 
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of opinion adverse to the external examination of 
children round about twelve as a condition of admission 
to more advanced instruction. The only doubters are 
the teachers in secondary schools who have always been 
inclined to think that the existing tests are not stringent 
enough, but fear the relaxation of standards that might 
follow their abolition. Admittedly, external examina- 
tion of any kind may do much harm to the schools, 
but the quality of work in the secondary schools of 
Scotland has undoubtedly been raised by the definite 
requirement of a certain level of performance in elemen- 
tary education, enforced by a not too oppressive qualify- 
ing examination. If external tests are to go, what 
guarantee of capacity to profit by higher education is 
there to be ? In the course of the experiments resulting 
from county management of the qualifying examination 
in the last four years, two interesting expedients have 
been tried. In Aberdeen County (an area with many 
rural schools) there has been no common examination, 
but a committee of teachers has scrutinized the lists of 
pupils presented by the schools and has steadied their 
judgments by examining the written work of the pupils 
in doubtful cases. In Dumbartonshire there has been a 
county examination, including intelligence tests, con- 
ducted by a board of teachers. The Glasgow Committee, 
considering alternatives to the external examination, 
seemed to favour the Aberdeenshire plan ; but there is 
an obvious difficulty in transferring a method suitable 
for small scattered schools to the enormous schools of 
a city like Glasgow. It is to be hoped that those who 
are objecting to external control examinations will 
extend the range and number of experiments with the 
view to the discovery of an adequate alternative. The 
road to freedom lies through practical research. 


T is clear that all is not well with the curriculum of 
Irish secondary schools, when the President of 

St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, spoke as plainly as he 
did at the annual conferring of degrees 
last month. He strongly advised 
parents not to be misled by glowing 
lists of successes published in the news- 
papers, but to choose schools that did 
not treat education solely from the commercial point of 
view. He expressed dissatisfaction with a perusal of 
the results of the boys’ lists of the examination for 
Leaving Certificates. A large percentage of boys and 
girls taking this examination intended to enter the 
university, and this for the Catholic schools meant the 
National University, and yet a very large number were 
not qualified by their school course to enter most of the 
faculties there. To do so, they must pass in Irish, 
English, Latin or Greek, mathematics, and a fifth 
subject which might be French, Spanish, Italian, or 
German, or music. Of 516 boys entering for the Leaving 
Certificate examination, one, a German, took music. 
None took Spanish or Italian, valuable commercial 
languages. One took German, but he was a German. 
Seventy took French, of whom one third failed. One 
hundred and fifty did not take Latin, and fifty who did 
failed. Only ninety-four presented Greek, of whom three- 
fourths were intended for Maynooth. It might perhaps 
be objected that Irish schools were concentrating on 
mathematics rather than on languages, but this was not 
so; a fair percentage did not present any mathematics, 
and 42 per cent of those who did failed. Modern 
languages fared better in the girls’ school, but there 
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classics and mathematics were rapidly disappearing. Out 
of 307 candidates one took Greek and only fifty-five 
took Latin, of whom one third failed. One hundred and 
eighty-four presented mathematics, and 117 failed. 
The general result was that a large body of the candidates 
successful at the Leaving Certificate examination were 
not qualified to enter the National University by the front 
door, and if they do succeed in entering by a side door they 
are handicapped in their university career, and have to 
spend their time at the University doing what should have 
been learnt at school. A rather sweeping condemnation 
of the Free State’s new system of secondary education ! 


HE Protestant Headmasters, at their annual meeting, 
have also been criticizing secondary education in 

the Irish Free State. They have attacked the same 
problem as the President of Maynooth 


Pe ch from a different point of view. They 
Association, Point out that for the Intermediate 


Certificate course which leads up to the 
Leaving Certificate course, the five essential subjects 
are Irish, English, history, and geography, mathe- 
matics and science, and that such a course does not 
adequately provide for the needs of secondary education. 
They are concerned mainly with Dublin University, and 
it is clear that pupils following this course are not 
receiving the education to fit them for entrance to a 
university. Classics and modern languages are alike 
ignored, and unless more freedom is allowed in the choice 
of essential subjects, secondary schools in the Free State 
will be nothing more or less than technical establish- 
ments. The Schoolmasters’ Association further criticizes 
the delay in the production of a pension scheme, about 
which the Minister for Finance says he has at present 
nothing more to say. This delay reacts on the whole 
financial position of the secondary-school teacher, and 
is in part the cause of the difficulty, of which the Associa- 
tion further complains, of obtaining suitable recruits in 
the Free State for the scholastic profession. 


Wy HATEVER else was done by the International 
Conference on Speech Training which took place 
at the Royal Society of Arts on November 8-10, it 
PEPEE provided abundant evidence not only of 
Training. the genius of Miss Fogerty, who con- 
ceived the idea that this was the way to 

celebrate the twenty-first birthday of the Central School 
of Speech Training and Dramatic Art, but of the very 
great value of her work. Six countries were invited, 
and among the twenty-five Associations represented 
three were foreign—the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech (America), the Société Universelle du Théâtre 
(Paris), and the International Gesellschaft für Logo- 
pädie und Phoniatrie. Perhaps the most obviously 
interesting topics for those engaged in education were 
“ Modern Treatment of Stammerers,” ‘‘ National Speech 
and the B.B.C.,” and “ The Recommendation of the 
Departmental Committee foran Oral Test in English.” 
This last produced a resolution in favour of the intro- 
duction of an oral test—not compulsory—into the First 
School Examination. The subject was introduced by 
Sir Henry Newbolt, for Prof. Boas, who was unable to 
attend, in a wholly admirable speech, in which he 
pleaded for recognition of the fact that language is 
historically and essentially speaking, and that written 
speech is merely a convenience—except when it is an 
inconvenience and an obstacle to sincerity of expression. 
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Whether in the present state of the teaching, and the 
probable state of the examining of spoken English, an 
oral test as suggested would do what is wanted, is another 
matter: but we shall never know unless we try. 


THe art impulse in man has, broadly speaking, taken 
two main directions—the graphic, and what for 
want of a better word we call the decorative. It is not 
surprising to find that the teachers of 


Tele the subject known as “ Drawing ” have 
Society. shown the same divergence of aim. 


Some emphasize the educational value 
of drawing as a graphic and universally understood 
language, while others are endeavouring, through a 
synthetic course in line and form, values and colour, to 
stimulate an interest in art as an important element in 
civilization : to the end that, through the raising of the 
general standard of taste, the architecture and the fine 
and applied arts of the country may be improved ; since 
no art can flourish in a society which is indifferent to it. 
Among the advocates of the former of these two aims 
Mr. Ablett of the Royal Drawing Society takes a high 
place. The Book of Reproductions just published shows 
once again how successful are his methods in encouraging 
children to express themselves in the language of drawing. 
It is entirely fitting that a society should exist with this 
object in view. At the same time we must not lose 
sight of the other aim when dealing with children of 
secondary school age. 


A LONDON newspaper, on November 5, published a 
condensed but sensationally-worded descriptive 
report of an attack on the efficiency of elementary 
schools, made at the meeting of the 
East Riding County Council at Bever- 
ley on the previous day. Usually, this 
would cause little surprise, for news- 
paper readers are familiar with paragraphs which tell 
us, for example, that the clergy fail to get the people 
into the churches or that the farmers do not know how 
to use the land to adequate advantage. Sometimes it 
is even suggested that our business men lack enterprise 
and adaptability. Moreover, from evidence in Mr. 
J. A. Spender’s recent book, “‘ Life, Journalism, and 
Politics,” it appears that he found many readers of 
The Westminster Gazette who were prepared to tell the 
editor how to do his work. What does, however, astonish 
us in this attack is that the leader of it is reported to 
be the chairman of the Education Committee of the 
County Council, and that, in speaking of the neglect of 
the “three R’s,’’ he ascribed it to the overcrowded 
curriculum laid down by the Board of Education. In 
spite of the large number of times the mis-statement has 
been made, in his position as chairman of the Education 
Committee, he ought to know that the Board of 
Education does not prescribe the curriculum of the 
schools, for Article 10 of the existing Code of Regula- 
tions states that ‘‘ the secular instruction in a school 
must be in accordance with a suitable curriculum and 
syllabus framed with due regard to the organization and 
circumstances of the school or schools concerned.” 
Moreover, unless the procedure in the East Riding 
differs from that adopted in other areas, an official of 
its Education Committee will have approved, on behalf 
of the Committee, the time-table of each elementary 
school which must show the amount of time given to 
instruction in each subject of the curriculum. 


Overcrowded 
Curriculum 
and Inefficiency : 


OWEVER ill-informed the criticism of the schocls 
and their product may be, we think that gocd 
may be derived from it by teachers and all concemed 
rer in the efficient education of the 
Tests. scholars. While continuing to main- 
tain strenuous opposition to the re- 
introduction of a stereotyped examination—with its 
harmful reaction on methods of teaching—as a measure 
of a school’s value, it is, as all teachers will agree, 
necessary to ensure the allocation of an adequate 
amount of time in elementary schools to instruction in 
the fundamental subjects not only for their own value, 
but also because reasonable efficiency in them is an 
essential basis for advance in others. The teachers must, 
as one of the steps in teaching, be frequently assuring 
themselves of the effectiveness of the previous lessons— 
in other words, an examinational process is part of the 
method of teaching any subject, and its omission fre 
quently leads to fruitless labour. They will be well- 
advised to welcome, on occasions, in collaboration with 
education officials or even with outsiders, well-devised 
tests which will prove the results of their teaching in 
so far as capacity to read and understand what is read, 
to use the native language in speech and in wniting, and 
to solve real arithmetical problems with intelligence and 
accuracy are concerned. Such an attitude would do 
much to extinguish a good many of the recurrent attacks 
founded on the alleged neglect of the ‘‘ three R’s.” 


ULTURE is no doubt a much-abused word and its 
assonance with the German word ‘ Kultur’ has 
not enhanced its popularity in recent years. But aman 
Mr. Baldwin's such as the present Prime Minister, who 
Speeches. combines political leadership with a 
real concern for intellectual interests 
may fairly claim to bea cultured man. Weare prompted 
to this observation by reading the reports of Mr. 
Baldwin’s speeches at Birmingham University, to the 
English Association, to the Union of Girls’ Schools for 
Social Service, and to the Working Men’s College—four 
speeches of an educational character delivered within a 
few days. His words of hope and encouragement to 
the modern universities will be greatly appreciated. To 
the English Association, his praise of Blake, Scott, 
Bunyan, Malory, Lamb, Dickens proclaimed the true 
born Englishman. To the schoolgirls he preached a new 
doctrine of benevolence and philanthropy. ‘‘ The feld 
of personal service,” he said, “had not shrunk, and 
the standard of what was required had risen, and he was 
thankful to think that no public life of any country had 
been richer in personal service for generations than that 
of this country at present.” Finally, he told the working 
men, very wisely, that one of the advantages of study 
was to learn how little one knew. “It kept him humble 
as he ought to be, and it enabled him to have some kind 
of a standard in learning. It made him discontented 
with the second-best.” We may agree or differ about 
Mr. Baldwin’s political views: that he is a healthy 
influence in our public life no one will deny. 


NE of the most curious facts of educational history 

is the preference which has been shown for reading 

over writing. Our educational reformers of a century ago 
laid greater stress on the importance of 
reading—the Bible especiallvy—than of 
writing, which might be used for forging 
or for writing unbecoming remarks on gate-posts. So 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY, 1921-1921 


A new supplementary volume including the lives of 
distinguished persons who died during this period. 
Cloth. 21s. net. On Oxford India paper. 26s. net. 
In half-morocco. 42s. net. 


SELECTED ENGLISH SHORT 


STORIES 
Third Series. (‘ The World’s Classics.”) From 2s. net. 


This volume includes, among others, stories by Ambrose Bierce, 
Stephen Crane, R. M. Gilchrist, George Gissing, Henry James, 
Katherine Mansfield, Herman Melville, Richard Middleton, and 
H. H. Munro (‘ Saki’). 


VICTORIAN NARRATIVE VERSE 


Edited by Charles Williams. With an introduction 
and short biographical notes. zs.6d. Library edition. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Poems by Tennyson, Longfellow, Sir J. Ferguson, Thackeray, 
Robert Browning, Scott, Kingsley, Arnold, George Macdonald, 
D. G. Rossetti, C. G. Rossetti, Sebastian Evans, William Morris, 
Swinburne, and Stevenson. 


NORTH AMERICA 


By I. C. Russell. Second edition. With 7 plates and 
39 other illustrations. (° Regions of the World Geo- 
graphies.’) 123. 6d. net. 


The aim of this book is to present in popular form for geographers 
an account of the leading facts concerning North America, and 
to give a report of the progress of the study of the development 
of this Continent at the beginning of the twentieth century. 


THE OXFORD ECONOMIC ATLAS 


By F. G. Bartholomew. With an introduction by 
L. W. Lyde. With over 130 mapsand diagrams. 


6s. net. 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY 
By J. B. 8. Haldane and Julian S. Huxley. With 


132 illustrations. (‘ The Clarendon Science Series.”) 
6s. 6d. net. Library edition. ros. net. 


This book deals with the natural history of the members of the 
animal kingdom, not seeking to classify them into orders and 
species, but showing the fundamental similarity of structure 
and the close inter-relation of species. The whole subject has 
been regarded from the evolutionist’s point of view—full accounts 
being given of the development of the various animals, from the 
geological ages onwards. Chapters on heredity, environment, 
&c., have been included to show the working and methods of 
evolution. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 
By F. F. M. Shearcroft. ıs. 


More than usual space has been devoted to the theory of analysis 
so as to give the pupils an intelligent understanding of the 
methods they employ, and to prevent them carrying out the 
experiments in a mechanical way. 


COMMON BRITISH WILD 


FLOWERS EASILY NAMED 

By T. E. Waltham. With nearly 200 illustrations and 
a colour chart. 3s. 6d. net. 

This book contains descriptions of the chief types of British wild 
plants which should enable the beginner to identify specimens 
and classify them correctly. 


A BIRD BOOK FOR THE POCKET 


By E. Sandars. With over 200 illustrations in colour. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The aim of the book is to give in the smallest possible compass the 
greatest number of facts about eachof our birds with a just picture 
of their beautiful form and colouring. Brief descriptions of the 
birds, their voice, flight, gait, food, and manners, are printed in 
clear type opposite the illustrations. The book contains descrip- 
tions of over 200 British Birds with 114 full pages of colour repro- 
ductions by the new offset process and an illustrated chapter on 
eggs. 


EDUCATE YOUR CHILD 
By H. McKay. 2s. 6d. net. 


This book, which contains a vast number of practical suggestions 
on early education, should prove invaluable to all teachers of 
young children. 


HEALTHY GROWTH 
By 4. A. Mumford. 16s. net. 


A study of the relation between the mental and physical develop- 
ment of adolescent boys in a public day school. 


THE WORLD’S MANUALS 


A series of introductory volumes suitable both for the 
student and the general reader. 2s. 6d. net each. 
Three recent volumes :— 

Descriptive Economics. By R. A. Lehfeldt. 

EmPIRE SETTLEMENT. By J. 4. R. Marriott. 

An InTrRopuCTION TO THE READING OF SHAKESPEARE. 


By F. §. Boas. 


OLD ENGLISH CHURCHES 
By H. M. Madeley. (‘The Oxford Post-Card 


Albums.’) 2s. 6d. net. 

The Album consists of the usual blank pages slotted to hold 
post-cards, with interleaved pages of descriptive matter, fully 
illustrated with black-and-white drawings. There are sections 
on Doors and Windows ; Towers and Spires ; Walls and Roofs ; 
Decoration ; Furniture. 

The aim is for the reader to collect those cards which seem to him 
best to illustrate each section, and thus learn to distinguish the 
various types and styles of architecture. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE 


LONDON, E.C. 4 
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also the public system of free libraries antedates the 
great Act for establishing elementary schools. The 
result in London has been, as Mr. A. E. Twentyman 
pointed out in his interesting address to the Education 
Guild on the Educational Libraries of London, that the 
public libraries of London are unco-ordinated, whereas 
the education service is a single service for the whole of 
London. He extended the plea for co-ordination to the 
educational libraries with which London is well 
provided. Attention was also drawn to the need for 
a library of school text-books. In the discussion which 
followed the address, Mr. T. Ll. Humberstone expressed 
surprise that the educational publishers in co-operation 
did not maintain such a library. Alternatively, the 
Teachers Registration Council might help, for the 
matter is professional in character. 


A~ important educational movement—the formation 

of county libraries under the aegis of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust—is making good, if unostenta- 
tious, progress. Referring to the relation 
of the county service to organized 
education, the report of the Trust 
stresses the principle that, when the provision of books 
is a necessary part of school or class equipment, the cost 
should be borne by the education fund and rank for 
Government grant. The practice as to school libraries 
varies, but the Trust takes the reasonable view that, even 
when ‘the administration of a library passes into the 
trained hands of the county librarian, the education 
committee should not be relieved of its responsibilities. 
Their report also urges the appointment of special 
sub-committees for the library service, which should 
take full advantage of the powers of co-option where the 
law allows. ‘‘ A service which is designed to minister 
to the intellectual and cultural needs of a county area 
with inhabitants of every kind clearly calls for close 
supervision and competent administration.” This is a 
form of public service, we may suggest, in which teachers 
are eminently qualified to take an active part. 


County 
Libraries. 


| aoe GREY’S addresses will always be heard and 
read with attention, for he has shown a sane and 
balanced outlook on life. In hisaddress on ‘‘ Democracy, ’ 
Lord Grey at Birmingham, he asked some embar- 
on Education, Tassing questions—for instance, is it 
possible for a man in public life nowa- 
days to become, or to remain, great ? Napoleon, on his 
Atlantic rock, canvassed the question when would have 
been the best moment for his death, and many of our 
public men must have engaged in the same exhilarating 
pastime. Lord Grey’s sensible conclusion is that 
democracy, like other human systems, is imperfect. 
Passing to the question of the value of education in 
democracy, Lord Grey admitted that an ignorant 
nation would be deplorable, a danger to itself and a 
nuisance, if not worse, to its neighbours. But let us 
not forget that knowledge, while of the greatest value in 
preventing wrong decisions, does not of itself lead to 
decision and action. It is in one sense a leveller tending 
to raise the general standard; but, in another sense, 
education brings out the natural inequalities of men and 
women. Democracy is based on the average, but 
fortunately gives scope to the exceptional. All this is 
well said and needed saying. 


WE have pleasure in directing attention to the 
pamphlets issued by the B.B.C., and intended to 
be in the hands of the pupils when the “ wireless talk” 
erneat is being given. The syllabus prepared 
Broader: by Miss Rhoda Power, on “ Boys and 
Girls of the Middle Ages ” strikes us as 
an exceptionally good example of what is now being 
done to adapt broadcasting to school requirements. 
Any teacher of history would place a certain value even 
on a mere talk by a distinguished expert in a subject. 
But the mere talk usually leaves a very fleeting impres- 
sion. Hence the value of the syllabus to which we have 
referred. The illustrations from medieval sources 
enhance that value, and the suggestions for using each 
of the lessons are those of a skilled teacher. The succes 
of school broadcasting depends, we believe, upon close 
collaboration between the wireless teacher and the class 
teacher. If such collaboration is made possible, as it 
is by some of the pamphlets issued by the B.B.C., we 
believe some helpful results may be obtained, at any 
rate in the teaching of certain subjects. We are, how- 
ever, more convinced than ever that wireless talks must 
be regarded as purely auxiliary to class teaching. 


HE discussion of the question of the position of 
mathematics in school curricula, to which allusion 
was made last month, has been maintained by an 
interesting series of letters in Tie 
Times Educational Supplement. Mathe- 
matics has its champions, as would be 
expected. Mr. F. L. Ward considers it is increasingly 
necessary in schools, and its handling in an interesting 
and educational way is increasingly possible. Mr. E.R. 
Hamilton pleads for more inspiring teaching, directing 
attention to great improvements which have taken place 
in recent years in the teaching of geography. Dif- 
culties with regard to geometry are, however, admitted. 
Are not these related to the subject’s being based on 
axioms and definitions ? To Newton, the forty-seventh 
proposition of Euclid, the cause of many heart-burnings 
in schools and places where they teach, was axiomatic. 
Is not the proposition that two sides of a triangle are 
greater than the third side inherent in the definition, or at 
any rate the conception, of a straight line ? Children are 
taught that two and two make four; but philosophers 
will argue about this proposition for hours. In mechanics. 
children are sometimes invited to prove experimentally 
the definition of force. When all is said, most teachers 
will agree with Mr. Frank Taylor that “‘ no other subject 
possesses in the same degree as mathematics the essential 
characteristics of an agent for training students to 
form accurate conclusions, viz., certainty, simplicity, and 
easy applicability of its own conclusions, and so one Is 
able to assert that the subject must retain its place in 
the curricula.” 


Mathematics. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD.—At the wish of some who are 
interested in classical studies, a public lecture in the Greek 
language will be given by Mr. A. B. Poynton, Senior Fellow and 
Praelector in Greek of University College, and Public Orator, 
on ‘‘ Isocrates: his Work for Education and Literature.” on 
Wednesday, January 25, 1928, at 5 p.m., in University College. 
The Vice-Chancellor will be present. Copies of the Greek text 
will be available for the audience and also a short summary 12 
English. The Praelectorship in Greek at University College was 
founded in 1583. It is believed that many years have elapsed 
since a lecture in Greek, other than modern Greek, was given i1 
the University. 
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BOOKS FOR 1928 EXAMINATIONS 


—=————} JUST ADDED TO THE SERIES == 


© 


COMMENTARIES AND QUESTIONNAIRES 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


PREPARED BY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 
OF HIGH ACADEMIC STANDING 


6a. each 


The commentaries will be of real assistance to students. 


These little books have enjoyed 


an extraordinary success ! 
Many thousands of copies are now in use 


Price 6a. 


Many of the authors are, or have been’ 


Examiners in English Literature for important examining bodies, and may therefore claim an unusually 
intimate acquaintance with examiners’ requirements. 

The standard of examinations for which the books are suitable is that of any University 
Matriculation Examination, the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, both Senior and 
Junior, the College of Preceptors, and similar Examinations. 


The List now contains 100 books. The following have just been added to meet the requirements of - 
1928 Examinations: 


(71) Boswell - 
(99) Boswell - 


(76) Carlyle - - 
(68) Chaucer - 
(85) Doyle - - 


(100) Doyle - - 
(78) Gray =- - 


(77) Goldsmith - 
(83) Hakluyt - 


(88) Kinglake - 
(92) Kingsley - 
(91) Kingsley - 
(86) Longfellow- 
(94) Macaulay - 
(58) Macaulay - 


From the Headmaster of a Secondary School : 

‘‘T have immediately ordered the numbers that 
relate to our work. They should be just as invalu- 
able to a busy teacher as are your ‘test paper’ 
series, of which we have several in constant and 


appreciated use.” 


Life of Johnson 

The Shorter 
Boswell 

Past and Present 

The Prologue 

The White Com- 


pany 
Micah Clarke 
Poems and Let- 
ters 
Essays (Ed. 
Yonge) 
Ten Stories of 
Elizabethan 
Seamen 
Eothen 
Alton Locke 
Westward Ho! 
Hiawatha 
Essay on Clive 
Lays of Ancient 
Rome 


(90) Macaulay - Warren Hastings 

(80) Masefield - Pompey the Great 

(74) Milton - - Comus 

(84) Milton - - English Sonnets 

(70) Pope - - Iliad of Homer (I, 
VI, XXII, 

XXIV) l 

(60) Reade - - The Cloister and 
the Hearth 

(65) Scott - - Marmion 

(67) Scott - - Old Mortality 

(64) Scott - - Rob Roy 

(66) Scott - - The Talisman 


(59) Shakespeare As You Like It 
(69) Shakespeare Henry VIII 

(79) Shakespeare King Lear 

(96) Stevenson - The Black Arrow 
(61) Swift - - Gulliver’s Travels 
(82) Tennyson - Gareth and Lyn- 


ette 
(72) Tennyson - Selections(King’s 
Treasuries) 
Each 
Crown 8vo. 


32 pp. 
Price 6d. 


(98) Tennyson - Selections from 
Tennyson 

(81) Wordsworth Poetry and Prose 

(75) A Century of Essays (Pubd. 
Dent) 

(87) English Essays (D’Oyley) 

(62) English Songs and Ballads 
(Crosland) 

(73) Longer Narrative Poems of 
the Nineteenth Century (Ed. 
Loane) 

(63) Mount Helicon (Pubd. Arnold) 

(89) Carmina Britanniae (Ed. 


Thompson) 

(93) English Verse, Old and New 
(Mead & Clift) 

(97) Longer Modern Verse. Ed ted . 
by Parker 

(95) A Round of Tales. Selected 
by N. Henry and H. A. 
Treble (Oxford Un. Press) 


From the Headmaster of a Public School: 

ʻ“ As a result of my examination of the Com- 
mentary and Questionnaire of ‘Guy Mannering,’ I 
have just ordered two dozen copies each, ‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’ ‘ Twelfth Night,’ ‘Silas Marner,’ &c. 
. . . I shall certainly adopt others of the series as 


occasion arises.” 


Complete List and Full Particulars post free from the Publishers : 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
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The Pianola and Duo-Art in Schools 


By Dr. P. A. BRowneE, Stowe School 


oo years ago “‘ music ” in most public schools 

meant the Chapel Services, the Choral Society 
(perhaps), a few organ lessons, and a number of piano 
lessons. The music master’s life was for the most part 
devoted to teaching boys of varying capacities to learn 
the piano. The tyranny of this instrument was, of course, 
due to the obvious advantages the mastery of it had over 
other forms of musical activity ; people naturally wanted 
to make music for themselves, owing to the difficulty of 
getting it made for them ; pianos were usually to be found 
about the place, and a piano can be played by itself without 
crying out for any further accompaniment. With the 
growing appreciation of the educative possibilities of music, 
other musical activities, such as the school orchestra and 
class singing for younger boys, found their way into schools. 
And quite lately have come three ‘‘ mechanical ” inventions 
which may yet go some way towards revolutionizing school 
music teaching—the gramophone, “‘ wireless,” and what the 
layman generically calls the pianola, which is the subject 
of this article. 

I suppose considerably less than half of the musical boys 
at a school will ever become tolerable pianists, that is, able 
to give real pleasure to themselves or to others by their 
playing. For these fortunate few, nothing should be 
allowed to take the place of the old piano lessons. Let them 
by all means learn the theory of music or “‘ appreciation ”’ 
as well, but there is nothing that is so valuable to a musical 
person as the ability to sit down and play a reasonably 
easy work sensitively, even if not perfectly. For such 
people, of course, the pianola has plenty of uses; to 
mention only one fairly obvious point, modern piano pieces 
tend to require a more finished technique and a keener 
eye than do the “ classics.” A player of moderate capacity 
who can ‘“‘ manage ” a Mozart sonata will often find himself 
glad of assistance in a Scriabin prelude. But for the others 
the mechanical instrument is an untold blessing. It is 
not too much to say that it has for the first time made it 
reasonably possible for them to “ learn music.’’ Gone for 
them is all the drudgery of scales and exercises, the irrita- 
tion and self-reproach caused by stiff fingers and unmanage- 
able thumbs. With comparatively little practice they can 
become passable performers on the pianola; with none 
at all they can set a Duo-Art going. For them Bach and 
Brahms at once take the place of Czerny and Clementi. 
The Appassionata is substituted for the Minuet in G. 

This is not to say, however, that it is wise to leave a 
boy to himself in music and let him find his own way: 
I confess that I have never been able to convince myself 
that if you give a boy the best and the worst, and leave 
him an unfettered choice, he will infallibly choose the 
former. But he can be guided and cajoled into the right 
lines by judicious treatment, and this is where the new 
series of rolls, known as “ The World’s Music,” issued by 
the Aeolian Company, is of such tremendous value. For a 
sensible boy will realize the limitations of his taste and of 
his capacity for discrimination, and if he is left to browse 
at will among these rolls will make use of them as they are 
intended to be used. The average irresponsible boy, how- 
ever, needs something more than this, He combines a 
considerable desire for the acquisition of experience in any 
shape with a very definite distaste for instruction of any 
kind. Consequently his adventures with the pianola and 
duo-art require a good deal of supervision, if he is to reap 
anything like the maximum of benefit from the rolls. But 
even he will occasionally be inveigled by a portrait of 
Brahms, or a wood-cut of the wind, into seeing what it is 
all about before dashing on to “ the place where the tune 
begins.”’ 

But the instrument’s use is, of course, by no means 
confined to its convenience for the teaching and apprecia- 
tion of form and structure; it affords excellent scope for 


art rolls. 


a study of interpretation. There are several duo-art rolls 
recording the same piece played by different pianists, whose 
renderings may be compared and criticized with a tkor- 
oughness which the conditions of a concert room perform- 
ance naturally, and perhaps kindly, do not permit. It is 
obviously an excellent training for the critical faculty to 
express in words, however rudimentary, the reasons for 
preferring one performance to another. Again, a boy 
himself can work at some pianola roll until he is thoroughly 
familiar with it and has thought out for himself what he 
considers a satisfactory interpretation. The more able can 
train their ears to ‘spot’ the occasional discrepancies 
between the rolls and the printed copy of the music, where 
there are alternative versions, as in Paradies’ “ Toccata." 
There is further, and perhaps most important of all, the 
inestimable privilege of mere familiarity with the great 
piano works ; it is no longer necessary to wait for a vist 
to London to hear an adequate performance; it can be 
turned on at will in the study and repeated ad satietatem. 
The piano masterpieces have exchanged the status of the 
jolly uncle who pays an occasional visit for that of a residert 
member of the family. 

It is not only the recognized classics that have become 
daily companions: the list of rolls issued in the series | 
have mentioned has been prepared with refreshing catho- 
licity ; representative works by such composers as Suk, 
Field, Alkan, Prokofieff, competently annotated, introduce 
the student to the outlying provinces of the musical 
kingdom. I have personally become almost distressingly 
familiar with the first movement of Stravinsky’s piano 
sonata by constantly playing it through in order to observe 
the reactions of various pupils to one of the chords near 
the end. And that is one of the few disadvantages of the 
instrument: in order to reach a given point it is necessary 
to go through all the preceding part of the roll—in silence, 
certainly, if that be preferred—in much the same way 4s 
the average chorister, though he may be able to recite the 
Magnificat through from the beginning by heart, cannot 
start in the middle. 

There are still to be found many, of course, who deny 
virtue to a mechanical reproduction. ‘‘ Nothing can take 
the place of the human touch,” they complain. And in 
pieces which exploit a soft, slow, legato style I dare say 
they are right: it is not the same thing. But in pieces 
which demand brilliance and agility of execution, such 
as Ravel’s “ Toccata ” or “ Jeux d’Eaux,’”’ I submit that 
the machine is not only equal but superior to the living 
pianist: it is more accurate and unfettered by the lim- 
tations, local and dynamic, of the human hand. That 
rippling passage in double octaves in the middle section 
of the Scherzo of Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto presents 
almost insuperable difficulties to the pianist: on the 
pianola it can be coolly performed with control and at- 
curacy, and at any pace desired. The vital distinction 
between the pianola and the duo-art on the one hand, 
and such a mechanical instrument as the hurdy-gurdy on 
the other, must of course be borne in mind here; the 
“ human touch ” is not absent from either of the former 
instruments: in the one it is supplied by the person play- 
ing the instrument, who has almost unlimited dynamic and 
rhythmical control by means of his levers and pedals; m 
the other it is transmitted, with almost inhuman ingenuity, 
from the actual performance by a first-class pianist. 

Finally, it is not an.entirely negligible point that the 
pianola makes an immediate appeal to the ordinary boy 
from the very fact that it is such an intricate mechanical 
instrument. Few boys can resist the alluring vision of the 
interior in action or the automatic rewinding of the duo 
They start with a friendly feeling towards tt. 
Happy the music master whose school possesses such 4 
potent ally in his work. 
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BOOKS 


A Select List of Suitable 


Books published by 
Messrs. BELL 


x 


Everysopy’s Pepys. With 60 illustrations 


by E. H. Sueparp. 10/6 net 
Tanner. Mr. Pepys. 7/6 net 
Saintssury. A Letter Book. 6/— net 
CauLFEILD. The Odyssey (translated) 7/6 net 
Hitt. Living Machinery. 7/6 net 
Bracc. Old Tradesand New Knowledge. 8/6net 


Bracc. Concerning the Nature of Things. 7/6 net 
Bracc. The World of Sound. 6j- net 
Stosson. Chats on Science. 6/—- net 
Durett. Readable Relativity. 3/6 net 
Rose. Short Life of Pitt. 4/6 net 
Rose. Life of Napoleon I. 10/— net 
Newman. Edmund Burke 7/6 net 
SoMERVELL. Studies in Statesmanship. 15/- net 

SomerveLL. A Short History of Our 
Religion. 6/- net 

ArmytaceE. Christianity in the Roman 
World. 6/- net 
Wesster’s COLLEGIATE Dictionary. 25/— net 


Houmes. The National Gallery. 3 vols. 


each 25/— net 


Witt. How to Look at Pictures. 7/6 net 
Bopxin. ‘The Approach to Painting. 7/6 net 
Garpner. Art through the Ages. 15/— net 


Ruskin. Modern Painters (abridged 


and edited) 10/— net 


Queen’s Treasures Book oF VERSE.* 3/6 net 
Peter Pan Picture Book. 6/- net 
Gatty. Parables from Nature. 6j- net 


Mrs. Ewinc’s “ well-loved stories.” 


12 vols.* each 3/6 net 


GasKELL. Cranford.* 3/6 net 
Erior. Silas Marner.* 3/6 net 
Yonce. The Little Duke.* 3/6 net 
‘Tennyson's Poems. Illustrated. 6|- net 
Encusxh. A Book of Nimble Beasts. 3/6 net 
Henney. The Boy’s Book of Cricket. 5 /— net 
Marriott. Modern Rugby Football. 2/6 net 
LipperpaLe. Hockey for Girls. 2/6 net 
Capasianca. Chess Fundamentals. 10/6 net 
ALEKHIN. My Best Games of Chess. 10/6 net 
pu Mont. Elements of Chess. 7/6 net 


* Books marked with an asterisk arein the famous 
QUEEN’S TREASURES SERIES. Details 
of the twenty-five volumes tn this sertes and of other 
books mentioned above will be sent on request. 
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CHRISTOPHERS 


POSSESS OHOSOHHSCHOSHSEHOSSHO SSH SSESESSODSEE ES HOHOSHOOSSSOHOOHSESHOOOOOHHHS COCO 


De Martonne’s | 
SHORTER PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Translated from the French by E. D. LABORDE, 


B.A., F.R.G.S., Master of Harrow School. 
“ The Standing Committee for Geography in Public Schools has 
Pronounced it to be the best text-book in existence on the 
subject.” —Times. Illustrated. Ys. Gd. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN PRÉCIS 


AND GENERAL ENGLISH 
By H. R. HARRIES, M.A., Senior English Master, 


Richmond County School. 

A volume on entirely new lines, preria much fresh ground. 
Exercises, directed towards appreciation and critidsm as well as 
condensation are a feature. 

“ A book that supplies a vital need. The teacher of English in 
upper forms will be grateful for the abundant supply here 
provided." —London Teacher. 2s. 6d. 


SOHOSHHSHSHSOSEOHSEEHHHCHLLES 


A MODERN HANDBOOK OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 
By R. B. HENDERSON, M.A., Headmaster of 


Alleyn's School. 
“Where its guidance is accepted Old Testament teaching will 
make a real advance, and interest in the Bible will become 
general.""—Tsmcs. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ATTIC LIFE: Extracts from the Private 


Orations of Demosthenes 
Arranged by C. W. BATY, B.A., Master at Bedford 


School. With an Introducticn by the Headmaster of 


Bedford School. 

Designed as a reader for upper forms and for rapid private reading. 
Each extract is prefaced by a commentary explaining the circum- 
stances under which it was delivered. 

“A very useful book. ... Both interesting and amusing.” 
—Education Outlook. Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


SSCSHOSSSSSSSHSSSSHSSHSHSSSSSSS SSS SHSSSHHOSSHHSHSOSHEHSOSHOSSESEOROSESOSEOOOHEOEOBE 


THE ADVENTURE OF MAN. 


A Brief History of the World 
By F. C. HAPPOLD, M.A., History Master at the 
Perse School. Over fifty per cent of the English 
Secondary Schools asked to see it within four months 


of publication. 
“A ma yelo piece of work, to he accorded the hignest praise.” 


© OOOOH OHEOOECOEOOCOOHOCOOHOO OT E® 
e 


~ With illustraticns and maps, 3s, 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
By A. PRATT, B.A., B.Sc., Science Master at Brockley 
School. With many diagrams, suggestions for experi- 
ments, and questions covering tLe whole field of 
examination syllabuses. 

Some teachers’ immediate opinions: 


“ Admirably satisfies the need for which the author has written.” 
“ The best k I have come across.” 


Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


SSSHSSHHSHHSSSSHSHSHSSSHSSSHOSSHSSSHOSSSHSASSLESEHOHSOSHOEEEHOHOSTOESEO RECESS 


THE BASIS OF SENSATION : 
The Action of the Sense Organs 
By E. D. ADRIAN, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 

As the result of two years’ research the author describes the 
method by which messages are transmitted from the sense organs to 
the brain. The experiments referred to have largely been made 
possible by the development of wireless technique. 


Cloth boards, about 8s, 6d. net. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


THE headmastership of Canford School, vacant by the 
appointment of the Rev. J. S. Macnutt to the headship of 
Seaford College, Sussex, has been accepted by the Rev. 
C. B. Canning, assistant master and house master at 
Marlborough College. 

* 


$ s 


Mr. R. B. GRAHAM, who has been nominated to the 
Sheffield Education Committee for appointment as head- 
master of the King Edward VII School, is assistant master 
and house-master at Leighton Park School, Reading. An 
old pupil of Bootham School, York, and Manchester Gram- 
mar School, Mr. Graham graduated from Magdalen College, 
Oxford, with second class Lit-Hons. in 1916. He had two 
years’ experience on the staff of Bishop Stortford College 
before taking up duties at Leighton Park in 1918. 

* * + 


OLD CLIFTONIANS will regret to hear of the death of Mr. 
E. M. Oakley, on November 8, at the age of 87, one of the 
early masters at Clifton who set up boarding-houses which 
still bear their names. As a boy, Mr. Oakley was educated 
at Rugby, and later took his degree with second class in 
the Classical Tripos at Cambridge. After a year’s tutoring 
at Codrington College, Barbados, he was appointed by 
Dr. Percival as a member of the staff at Clifton—a school 
then in its early days. Musical, and a master of the organ, 
Oakley founded the school’s music, and he compiled the 
first school hymn book, in collaboration with T. E. Brown. 
He also completed the first register of the school, and later 
wrote a sketch of Dr. Percival to supplement the biography 
-© written by the Bishop of Manchester. 

+ + + 


AN interesting function took place at the offices of the 
Technical Instruction Branch of the Department of Educa- 


tion, Dublin, on October 28, in connection with the recent 
retirement of Mr. George Fletcher from the post of Assistant 
Secretary. He had held the appointment since 1904 when 
Mr. (now Sir Robert) Blair retired. Mr. Fletcher, in the 
course of his official work, has made many friends in the 
service and among the general public both in England 
and in Ireland. The feelings of his colleagues found expres- 
sion on the occasion referred to above when a silver table 
service was presented to Mr. Fletcher. Several officers of 
the Branch spoke warmly of the pleasant relations which 
had always existed between him and the staff, and of the 
high esteem in which he was held by all his present and 
former colleagues. 
* s Ci 

A FIGURE of great importance, not only in the mining 
industry, but also in mining education in Wales, has been 
removed by the death of Sir William Galloway. A 
Scotsman by birth, he was educated privately at University 
College, London, and at German universities. In 1874 he 
came to South Wales as an Assistant Inspector of Mines. 
His experiments with safety lamps had a profound influence 
on the safety of mining. He gave up his appointment 
under the Home Office in order to devote himself entirely 
to the question of safety in mines and to work as a con- 
sultant. His investigations were conducted in almost 
every country in the world in which there were coal mines. 
On the establishment of a chair of Mining at University 
College, Cardiff, Sir William became the first professor. 
For his great services he was awarded the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science by the University, and the Shaw 
Gold Medal by the Royal Society of Arts. His researches 
established the importance of coal-dust laying as a pre- 
ventive of explosions, and it was he who suggested the 

(Continued on page 872) 
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use of stone dust as a counteractive agency. In his time 
he had occupied the chair of almost every institution 
connected with the industry of mining, and the complete 
scheme of mining education now proposed for South 
Wales is, in a large measure, due to his pioneering work. 

e s + 


Mr. A. N. BONAPARTE Wyse, C.B.E., appointed Per- 
manent Secretary to the Ministry of Northern Ireland in 
succession to Mr. Lewis McQuibban, C.B.E., who retires 
at the end of the year, is the eldest representative of an 
old Irish family. He is the second son of the late Mr. 
William C. Bonaparte Wyse, J.P., of Waterford, and the 
grandson of Sir Thomas Wyse, M.P., who did so much for 
Irish education and Irish Poor Law reform in the early 
part of the last century, and who became a Lord of the 
British Treasury and subsequently British Minister at 
Athens. Born in 1870, Mr. Bonaparte Wyse was educated 
at Downside School, Bath, and at London University, 
winning many distinctions, including a gold medal in 
English, Honours in English and French, and being 
bracketed third in Classics at the M.A. examination of his 
University. In 1893, Mr. Wyse entered the service of the 
Commissioners of National Education as Inspector of 
National Schools, by competitive examination, in which 
he took first place at his first attempt. In 1897 he was 
sent on a special mission to the Continent to study the 
educational systems of France and Belgium. Many of 
the reforms set forth by Mr. Wyse in his report 6n his 
continental experiences were embodied in the new system 
of education adopted by the Board in 1900. After serving 
as an inspector in Ballymena and in Dublin, Mr. 
Wyse was called in to the Central Office, in 1905, to share 
in the administrative work, becoming one of the leading 
officials of the Board of Education. In April, 1915, he was 
appointed Secretary by the Commissioners of National 
Education. In 1918 he was selected by the Lord-Lieutenant 
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to act as representative of the Education Office on the 
Viceregal (Killanin) Committee appointed to report on the 
fixing of teachers’ salaries and conditions of service, and 
the Committee expressed great appreciation of his ability. 
When the new Education Bill was being prepared in 
1919, Mr. Macpherson, who was then Chief Secretary, 
appointed Mr. Wyse as a member of the drafting Com- 
mittee, of which he became chairman. In 1920 he took a 
leading part in the negotiations for introducing the new 
scale of salaries for elementary school teachers. In 1922 he 
volunteered for transfer to Northern Ireland and accepted 
the post of assistant secretary to the new Ministry of 
Education. He was a member of the Lynn Committee 
which sat from 1921 to 1923, and he has had an im- 
portant share in the inauguration and development of 
the new educational system set up under the London- 
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Work and Play Out of School 


XII.—ART 
By GEORGE L. BuTcHEr, County School, Acton 
N writing on this subject, it is quite impossible, in the 
writer's opinion, to avoid a certain amount of trench- 
ing upon Mr. Lloyd’s article on ‘‘ Handwork.” It is most 
unfortunate that in many schools the handwork in some 
forms is totally divorced from the art work, with the 
inevitable and lamentable result that, while the technique 
of the work may be excellent, the artistic standard is often 
deplorably low. It is pitiable to see, at times, the amount 
of time and thought that have been lavished upon a piece 
of work, the design for, and the decoration of which, has 
received but scant attention. Most boys, in common with 
a great many adults, are very impatient to get on with 
the actual work, to see definite results, and they do not 
easily realize that the form, and its decoration, if any, 
must be good enough to justify the amount of labour which 
is to be spent upon its execution. Ata great public school, 
the art master, in conversation with the writer some time 
ago on this subject, gave an instance of a boy possessed 
of considerable ability who had devoted an enormous 
amount of time in the school workshop to the production 
of a piece of work which he displayed with some pride. 
The art master said that the “ decoration ” on the object 
made him feel physically sick. Any thoughtful person 
must admit that such a condition of affairs shows something 
is fundamentally wrong. Many boys, and adults, are very 
prone to be swayed by the influence of the bizarre and the 
““uncommon’’ to the detriment of good design and 
decoration. 

There is, too, real danger of overcrowding objects with 
ornament, of decoration merely for the sake of decoration, 
sometimes perhaps with the object of covering up defective 
workmanship. This is particularly the case with those 
crafts which are simple enough to be carried on outside 
school hours. It may indeed be said that the more easy 
and simple the type of work, the greater is the danger. 
Leatherwork is an outstanding example. It is impossible 
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to avoid seeing, time after time, at exhibitions of craft- 
works numberless examples of bad design. Inappropriate 
motifs, excess of ornament, and excess of colour are ex- 
tremely common faults. The fact that the material has a 
beauty of its own, and should therefore be decorated with 
-considerable restraint, is continually overlooked. 

I have noted with much interest and cordial agreement 
the remark by Dr. Allington in the first article of this 
‘series, that “ Loan exhibitions illustrating a particular type 
of art should be organized ” and “ should by no means be 
limited to drawings and paintings.” There has been a tradi- 
tion, which still appears to persist in some schools, that 
art is concerned only with drawing and painting. Where 
‘drawing is the sole or main purpose of the school art work, 
it too often results in disappointment and failure for the 
great majority of boys and girls. The writer believes, as 
the result of long and wide experience in the teaching of 
art, in many types of school, that it is both more important, 
and more possible, to develop originality and artistic sense 
in boys and girls at school, through the decorative side of 
art. 

Very young children will be found to possess a strong 
decorative instinct, and the systematic teaching of the 
elements of simple design will be found to stimulate this 
and to lead to a real appreciation of art in the widest 
sense : and, inasmuch as the decorative arts are in touch 
with everyday life in innumerable ways, it will have a 
much more profound and lasting impression, with enormous 
influence on the taste of the age. 


After a few simple lessons, illustrating examples of faulty 
design of objects in common use and of inappropriate 
decoration, children should be asked to give instances of 
bad design from their own observation. As an example 
of this, a class of small boys were shown a silver cream jug 
of pleasing shape. They were asked if the shape was 
satisfactory to use. The class, consisting of about twenty- 
five boys, were almost unanimous in pointing out that it 
was not easy to clean the inside of the jug, and further, 
that one could not readily see if it was properly clean or 
not. Another example was a popular type of coal scuttle. 
They saw instantly that it should be not only a receptacle 
for fuel, but that it was necessary to be able to take coal 
easily from it. Many gave examples, from their own 
homes, where the second of these conditions was not ful- 
filled, and which were therefore examples of faulty design. 


Surely a thoughtful person must admit that teaching 
carried out on these lines is bound to be more useful, more 
instructive, and more interesting than the abortive 
attempts at pictorial rendering, which one so frequently 
sees, of such uninspiring things as frying pans and kettles 
and household steps and so on. The atmosphere of the 
art room should be such as to inspire a love for and appre- 
ciation of all beautiful things, and more especially those 
things with which we live. Yet in how many schools we 
see the same old battery of kitchen utensils and geometrical 
models occupying pride of place. 

The fittings and utensils we use in our homes must 
not only be fit and suitable for their purpose. They can 
quite easily be made beautiful. Paint in bright colours and 
good pattern will enhance many of these things, and in some 
cases will add to their durability. A wooden soap box 
for the bath room or the kitchen, for instance, a frequent 
model in the school workshop, is made more durable if its 
joints are protected by paint from the action of the water, 
and good colour is cheering and delightful to see. Many 
other kitchen utensils, so often made as models in the 
woodwork shop, might be similarly treated to enhance 
their appearance. 

In addition to the crafts already considered by Mr. 
Lloyd, may be mentioned the moulding of shapes, bowls, 
trays, and so on, in papier maché, afterwards painted and 
varnished. The writer generally demonstrates the process 
each year to new boys in the school, and a considerable 
number carry out the entire work of moulding the shape 


out of school, afterwards painting and decorating it in the 
art class. 

The making of prints from linoleum and wood blocks 
is another example of a very valuable craft for out of 
school work, offering, in both black and white and in colour, 
an excellent lesson on the influence of process on design. 
Children are generally quick to see its possibilities and to 
apply them to such things as the production of Christmas 
cards and illustrations in school magazines. The designing 
and cutting of stencil plates is also invaluable for similar 
reasons, and in addition they can be readily applied to 
home use. 

Modelling makes a very ready appeal to many children, 
and if they are shown how their models in clay or plasticine 
can be reproduced in permanent form by casting in plaster 
or some easily fused metal, such as pewter, the value 
of the work will be much enhanced. If a small muffe 
furnace is available in the school, a clay model may be fired, 
provided that the clay has been well prepared, very 
thoroughly dried, and the temperature raised very grad- 
ually to red heat. Guesswork, too, lends itself admirably 
to out of school work, as the requirements are simple and 
inexpensive. 

In all the foregoing, the writer assumes that a reasonable 
amount of time is devoted to the subject during school 
hours. 

No apology is offered for quoting the following extract 
from the “ Report of the Consultative Committee on 
Differentiation of Curricula for Girls and Boys respectively 
in Secondary Schools,” published by H.M. Stationery 
Office in 1923: 

“ In boys’ schools, with some notable exceptions, the 
aesthetic side has hitherto been much neglected. ‘ Artistic 
imagination ’ or ‘ vision’ appears to be closely allied with 
the emotional nature and for this reason is obviously of 
vital importance in the education of the young. If neglected 


or ignored, it may easily become perverted, and feed a 


mere craving for the garish and sensational, and even the 
sensual. Skilful art teaching should also produce quickened 
and intelligent observation and a certain measure of 
manual dexterity.” 

It is disappointing in these days still to find that there 
are schools where art (and handwork) are treated more or 
less perfunctorily. A small boy, not in the writer’s school, 
was profoundly disgusted to find that, after spending one 
year in the third form, with one and a half hours per week 
for each subject, he had finished with both when he was 
moved into the fourth! Comment i~ superfluous. 


INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS SCHEME.—The League of the 
Empire is now commencing arrangements for exchanges to be 
effected in 1928, between teachers in this country and the 
Overseas Dominions. About one hundred English and Scottish 
teachers have gone Overseas since January last, a similar numtet 
of teachers coming from Canada, Australia, South Africa, and 
New Zealand to take their places for twelve months. Some 
twenty-five more are arranged and will be immediately effected. 
The scheme includes exchanges between both secondary ang 
elementary teachers, and is carried out in co-operation with 
Local Education Authorities at home and overseas. The Hon. 
Secretary of the League of the Empire, 124 Belgrave Read, 
London, S.W. 1, will be pleased to send full particulars to any 
teachers who may be interested in the matter. 


k k s 


THE BasBy Birp.—Messrs. Methuen & Co., Ltd., have an- 
nounced carly publication of a new book on birds by Mr. W. 
Bickerton, ‘The Baby Bird and its Problems,” ros. 6d. net. 
Mr. Bickerton was formerly a teacher, and he is well known 
throughout the schools of the Home Counties as a most interesting 
lecturer on bird-life and an enthusiast in nature study. Tht 
book attempts to interpret the observations of field-naturaliss 
in the light of the principles of elementary biology. It is illus- 
trated with over eighty photographs taken direct from nature, 
and it will form an ideal gift book or prize for older boys and 
girls in all types of school. 


~ 
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The Prussian Schoolmaster of To-morrow: A New Ideal 


By M. F. LipDE LL, M.A., Ph 


HE opening, early in May, 1927, of the Pedagogic 
Academy at Frankfort-on-the-Main represents an im- 
portant step forward in the policy of reorganizing the 
training of elementary teachers inaugurated by Prussia 
after the federal authorities, on whom, under Art. 143 
of the Weimar Constitution, should have devolved the 
task of working out a uniform system of training for the 
whole of the Empire, had definitely signified their intention 
of leaving the initiative in this matter to the Education 
Department of each state. It is true that the new insti- 
tution, like its recently founded forerunners at Bonn, 
Elbing, and Kiel, is still regarded as being to some extent 
an experiment, “an ideally conceived possibility ” (in 
the words of one of its professors) which only continuous 
and devoted labour spread over a considerable period of 
time will be able to bring to fruition; its founders, 
however, are confident of ultimate success and the Prussian 
Minister of Education himself, in an enthusiastically 
worded pamphlet*, describes the aims of the “‘ Pedagogic 
Academy ” and the function it is intended to perform in 
the service of German education. The example set by 
Prussia, moreover, is likely to be followed by other 
members of the Reich (who in educational matters not 
infrequently take their cue from the largest state in the 
federation ); so the new experiment is of much more 
than merely local or territorial importance. There are those, 
indeed, who herald its mere initiation as a landmark in 
the intellectual and spiritual history of the German 
nation, unshakably anchored in the belief that victories, 
whether at Sadowa or elsewhere, are ultimately wont to 
be won by the schoolmaster, any advance made by that 
functionary thus representing a step forward made by the 
nation as a whole. 
Can the new policy inaugurated by the educational autho- 
rities be held to justify the enthusiasm of these prophets ? 
It will be advisable at the outset to cast a glance at the 
conditions obtaining under the old dispensation before 
examining the Government’s proposals for reorganization. 
The elementary schoolmaster in Prussia has laboured in 
his vocation for a good hundred years and more; until 
our own days, however, his financial and social position, 
although never, it seems, actually intolerable, undoubtedly 
was not such as to satisfy the more aspiring members of 
his profession, let alone to attract men and women from the 
highly educated or even the moderately ambitious classes. 
Salaries were low, the standard of living of a German 
Volksschullehrer, as the novelist Gustav Frenssen has 
recently told us, being actually inferior to that enjoyed 
by an ordinary working man in the United States, and an 
impassable gulf yawned between the elementary school 
teacher, trained in a training college (‘‘Seminar’’) and his 
university-educated colleague of the secondary school, 
whose pre-academic studies had enabled him to obtain 
the much-coveted Matriculation Certificate (“ Abiturium ’’) 
—the indispensable hallmark of the educated in Germany 
—and not infrequently the additional distinction of a 
degree. More than this, the intellectual equipment provided 
for the elementary school teacher, although well planned 
and valuable as far as it went, was of a decidedly specialized, 
in fact ‘‘ professional,” character which was asserted to 
make it difficult for the Seminar student to enter into the 
full possession of his country’s intellectual and spiritual 
heritage, a significantly German grievance the force of 
which, however, is neither to be denied nor underrated. 
Economic pressure, class jealousy, and, last but not least, 
intellectual aspirations, thus combined to keep the school- 
master discontented, and the eve of the Revolution already 
found him formulating demands among which a demo- 
Cratization of education (to be achieved through the 


*C. H. Becker: ‘ Die Pädagogische Akademie im Aufbau unseres nationalen 
Bildungswesens,”’ Leipzig, 1926. 


. D., University of Birmingham 


“ Einhettsschule ’’) and university training for all teachers 
occupied prominent positions. The Prussian government, 
having first presented him with a preliminary instalment 
of the “ Einheitsschule’’ in the form of the ‘‘ Grundschule,” 
is now endeavouring to meet his wishes with regard to 
the second point, although the solution which it offers 
is not altogether in accord with that advocated by the 
teachers’ representatives themselves.* 

The new scheme, to begin with, does not propose to have 
the elementary teacher prepared at the University. The 
training which he would receive there, the Ministry thinks, 
does not suit his requirements; he is to be an educator 
of youth, not a specialist or researcher. Even the secondary 
teacher (who cannot, it is pointed out, do his duty by the 
higher forms without specialized knowledge) too often 
finds himself handicapped by the one-sidedness of his 
training ; to the elementary school the purely intellectual, 
“ scientific ’’’ atmosphere of the universities would spell 
death. ‘‘ We want teachers, not savants.” It is for this 
reason, significant as illustrating the reaction against 
extreme specialization which has already made itself 
felt inside the German universities as well as outside, that 
the Pedagogic Academies have been set up; not training 
colleges in the old sense but teachers’ universities. Their 
aim is to be education in the wider sense, ‘‘ culture,” 
rather than instruction or purely technical scholarship ; 
“anew humanism ’’; satisfying not only the intellectual 
but also the artistic and spiritual aspirations of their 
students. Germany, in one word, is to return to the Greek 
ideal, thereby imitating, as the Minister of Education 
points out in his pamphlet, the English and American 
universities, whose aims already closely resemble those 
put forward by the new teachers’ academies. 

It is not proposed, however, to adopt the residential 
system of the older British and American foundations or 
in any way slavishly to copy the educational methods 
obtaining in the Anglo-Saxon countries. The students will 
live with, and among their fellow-citizens, ‘‘ thereby 
obtaining an early insight into the environment and 
mentality of their future pupils”; assembly halls and 
club rooms, however, including libraries and facilities 
for games, are to be provided, the use and management 
of which is to afford them at least some of the advantages © 
to be derived from communal life. Pedagogics, the history 
of education, and psychology, will of course play a promi- 
nent part in the curriculum, but athletics, music, and 
handicrafts likewise are compulsory subjects ; in addition to 
these, semi-private study circles ("‘ Arbettsgemetnschaften’’) 
permit the cultivation of individual interests or preferences. 
Hand in hand with this academic and theoretical instruc- 
tion will go practical training, obtained by way of ‘‘school 
practice ’’ in local elementary schools set aside for this 
purpose, the whole course being completed in two years 
and followed by an examination (written, oral, and 
practical). Outwardly, therefore, the curriculum here 
sketched does not seem to differ materially from that 
obtaining in the teachers’ training departments affiliated 
to certain English and Scottish universities. 

It is not only the professional education of the Prussian 
teacher, however, which is to be raised to a higher level. 
He is to take the full course at a secondary school before 
entering the Academy; an all-important innovation, 
the introduction of which, by satisfying both the cultural 
and the social aspirations mentioned above, should go far 
towards ridding him of the inferiority complex which has 
been his torment until to-day. His salary scale, too, is 
to be revised in consonance with the financial changes of 
the last few decades; another reform which will not fail 

* Details will be found in a memorandum published by the Prussian Ministry 


for Education entitled: “Die Neuordnung der Volksschullehrerbildung in 
Preussen,” Berlin, 1925. 
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of its effect. A new generation of teachers in fact, possessed 
of a new humanistic ideal, is to train a new generation 
of men, “‘ no longer seeking the approach to the humanities 
through scholarship, but striving, by way of honest and 
devoted effort, to realize an ideal image of perfect hu- 
manity.’’ ‘‘ The new ideal,” the Prussian Minister of 
Education tells us in the concluding words of his pamphlet, 
“is Humanity itself in its most perfect form ” (“ das 
schlechthin Menschliche in seiner vollkommensten Prdagung’’). 
“ It is our task to bring into existence a new type of man, 
the German of the future (‘ den neuen deutschen Menschen '), 
capable of serving his race, his nation, and humanity 
alike by virtue of a complete and harmonious development 
of his entire personality, spirit, soul, and body.” 

Only time can show to what extent the Prussian teacher 


will be able to realize the high ideal here set before him. 
The Government’s new policy, however—so much it is 
already safe to assert—cannot but improve his own 
position and prestige to a degree which should remove 
all uneasiness as to the quality or quantity of his successors. 
The preliminary training given him at the secondary 
school, moreover, will enable the recruit to find his feet 
in another walk: of life should he subsequently discover 
his unfitness or unwillingness to remain in the teaching 
profession ; another reform which is highly appreciated. 
Even if he should not complete his course at the Pedagogic 
Academy, the possession of the Abiturtum certificate will 
secure him the standing and privileges of an educated 
man, including the right to matriculate at a university, 
or any other Hochschule of equal rank. 


Christmas Books, 1927 


BOUT the time of the November meteors, a beneficent 
shower of children’s books begins to descend upon 
the reviewer. Smilingly he lifts his face and watches with 
interest the forms that emerge from the volumes and make 
themselves at home in his study. Pirates, armed to the 
teeth, bow before disdainful fairies, Boy Scouts scale the 
cliffs of the book-case, Arab sheiks walk arm in arm with 
dark princesses, and the school captain scores a goal 
beneath the table. But as the days pass, the rain becomes 
heavier, and the crowd of visitors thickens. Quarrels take 
the place of courteous exchanges, and it is not until Merlin 
has exercised his magic spells that order reigns and the 
company settles down, each in his appointed place, to bid 
for serious attention. 

Among the books which boys will find attractive, we 
notice “' In Steel-Grey Armour,” by David Ker (Chambers). 
This is a thirteenth century story of the Hapsburgs. The 
young Rudolph rescues a woman from bandits, and passes 
from adventure to adventure on the way to an emperor's 
throne. ‘‘ Heroes of Modern Adventure,” by T. C. Bridges 
and H. Hessel Tiltman (Harrap) is a fine record of the 
deeds of Amundsen and Grenfell, Lawrence of Arabia and 
Colonel Fawcett, Sir Alan Cobham and Captain Lindbergh, 
Rosita Forbes and Lady Richmond Brown, with other 
names that have made history. Nineteen of the greatest 
living explorers have had their achievements chronicled, 
and the thirty-two illustrations add much interest to a 
very stirring book. Of a different type is “ Rifle and 
Tomahawk,” by Mona Tracy (Harrap), a tale of the Te 
Kooti rebellion, “one of the darkest chapters in the 
history of New Zealand.” Ronald Cameron is the hero, 
always vigorous and resourceful. Another historical tale 
is “ For Land and Liberty,” by Escott Lynn (Chambers). 
This is a story of the Norman Conquest, well-told and 
exciting. Moreover, the author takes pains to correct 
some popular misconceptions about the Conquest, so that 
the book has also an educational value—not that this is 
made prominent. ‘‘ Trawler Boy Dick,” by Geoffrey Prout 
(Pearson) is about the perils of the Devon Fishing Fleet, 
and it has the flavour of the West Country running through 
it. Percy Westerman is again in evidence with ‘* Captain 
Blundell’s Treasure,” and “ Chums of the ‘ Golden Vanity ’ ”’ 
(Blackie). Both are stirring stories of the sea. The former 
contains a first-rate mystery, with pleasant touches of 
humour, and the latter is also a fine tale, with a vivid 
description of a hurricane in one of the chapters. T. C. 
Bridges is another favourite author, and “ The Mystery 
Message ” (Harrap), a story of South American adventure, 
plunges straight away into the exciting incident of the 
stolen wireless signals and moves swiftly throughout. It 
is certainly very good value. ‘‘ A Sailor of Napoleon ” by 
John Lesterman (Cape) will please those who liked ‘‘ The 
Adventures of a Trafalgar Lad,” and it is produced in a 
style that will attract the discriminating buyer. ‘‘ Mutiny 
Island,” by C. M. Bennett (Nisbet), also has the right 


ingredients. Dick Danger and Cheery Sam make their 
bow on the first page, and it is not long before a pirate 
appears, flying the Jolly Roger, and we are in the thick 
of things at once. ‘‘ Carton’s Cap ” is the short story that 
gives its name to a book of ten school tales by Richard 
Bird (Blackie). We have met Mr. Bird before, and he 
has again done well. “ The Lord of the Korean Hills,” by 
Kent Carr (Chambers) is adventurous enough for any one, 
and goes well with ‘‘ Gunboat and Gun-runner ” by Rear- 
Admiral T. T. Jeans (Blackie). This is based on actual 
occurrences and describes conditions of Service in an 
armed launch in the Persian Gulf. ‘‘ A Gallant Company,” 
by John Fortescue (Williams & Norgate), is a collection 
of stories of duty and discipline from the history of the 
old British Army. It is good that such deeds should not 
be forgotten, but we wish that Mr. Fortescue had not 
written in his introduction an exhortation to his readers 
to turn a deaf ear to prophecies of universal peace. ‘‘ If 
ever universal peace be attained, it will equally be bv 
hard fighting, and, if it be preserved, it will be, as in the 
British Empire, by incessant and petty fighting.” Other 
books deserving of mention are “The Mystery Scout,” by 
E. Le Breton Martin (Sheldon Press), a healthy tale; 
“The Fellows of Ten Trees School,” by R. A. H. Goodyear 
(Sampson Low), a writer who has won considerable favour ; 
“Makers of the British Empire,” by H. F. B. Wheeler 
(Harrap); and “The Track of Danger” (Sheldon Press), 
by our old friend, Alfred Judd. Finally, “The Manor 
School,” by H. Elrington (Nelson), is the story of 
a “stupid” boy who overcomes his difficulties and makes 
good, largely through the influence of a kindly master. 
The girls, too, are well catered for. Dorothea Moore, 
for instance, gives us “ Brenda of Beech House ”’ (Nisbet). 
Brenda, if you please, is a king’s daughter, and it comes to 
pass that she is sent to school, experiences numerous 
adventures, and becomes a guide. “ Nancy’s Fox Farm,” 
by E. E. Cooper (Blackie), is the story of a girl who starts 
a silver fox farm in order to restore the failing family 
fortunes. Simeon Folland, who covets the Lovell estate, 
does his best to destroy the foxes, but he is foiled by an 
American girl who has come to England to be “ polished.” 
Of course all ends well—with Nancy’s character improved. 
“ Trouble in the Upper Third,” by Mabel Marlowe (Harrap), 
is a good sound school story, full of interest and well 
written. Here also we note ‘‘ A Disagreeable Girl,” by 
Jessie Leckie Herbertson (Ward Lock), which will hold 
the attention of young readers from beginning to end. It 
is written with a real knowledge of character. “ A Strange 
Term,” by Margaret C. Field (Warne), is a shorter story for 
somewhat younger children. “ Biddy the Fugitive,” by 
Natalie Joan (Chambers), is an attractive Irish tale. Biddy 
is a very lovable little person, and her school experiences 
and other adventures are pleasantly exciting. ‘“‘ The 
Handsome Hardcastles,’’ by E. M. Channon (Nisbet), tells 
of a rather disagreeable family and of how * Dolly” 
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earned undying gratitude. Serious problems are touched 
upon, and the book has the right tone. Christine Chaundler, 
who has a large number of books to her credit, maintains 
her reputation in “‘ Philippa’s Family ’’ (Nisbet), a school 
story with plenty of incident, and Elinor M. Brent-Dyer 
gives us “ A Thrilling Term at Janeways ” (Nelson). Books 
that will please somewhat younger children are ‘‘ The 
Camp across the Road,” by H. B. Davidson (Sheldon 
Press) ; “ An Island for Two,” by L. F. Ramsey (Sheldon 
Press) ; ‘“ The Forest Children,” by Natalie Joan (Nelson) ; 

and “ Seven Scamps,” by Elinor M. Brent-Dyer (Chambers). 

We all know that there comes a time when the adolescent 
boy or girl begins to look somewhat coldly on mere stories 
of adventure. These have had their day, and for a time, 
at any rate, have ceased to be. Something more solid is 
now required, with a distinctively literary or scientific 
flavour. We have therefore picked out a group of books 
specially suitable for these particular persons, and among 
them Blake’s “ Songs of Innocence,” illustrated by Jacynth 
Parsons (The Medici Society), holds a high place. Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, who writes a characteristic prefatory letter, explains 
how impressed he was by these drawings of a sixteen- 
year-old English girl, and concludes—‘“‘ You must forgive 
me and not fancy that I lack astonished admiration because 
I refuse to write one single word.” ‘‘ The Book of the Sea,” 
by T. C. Bridges (Harrap), is one of the “ Romance of 
Knowledge ” Series, and is a worthy companion to ‘‘ The 
Book of Invention ” and other popular volumes. Every 
page is interesting. ‘‘ Fire-Fighting by Land, Sea, and Air,” 
by W. Branch Johnson (Nisbet), is a splendid record of 
heroism, as well as a peep behind the scenes. Animal 
stories may fitly be mentioned here, and “ All About 
Animals,” by Lilian Gask (Harrap), is a fine book for the 
young naturalist. The animals are arranged alphabetically, 
and there are nearly two hundred photographic illustra- 
tions. “ The Golden Book of Animal Stories,” by H. M. 
Batten (Blackie), will also give considerable pleasure to 
children of all ages. Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton is too 
well known to need recommendation. ‘‘ Animal Heroes,” 
** Rolf in the Woods,” and ‘‘ The Book of Woodcraft ” 
(Constable), are outstanding examples of his genius, and will 
be read over and over again. The young scientists will 
appreciate ‘‘ Edison, the Man and His Work,” by George 
S. Bryan (Knopf). It is very readable, it is based on inde- 
‘pendent research, and it brings the story of Edison down 
to date. “ Chemical Amusements and Experiments,” by 
‘Charles R. Gibson (Seeley Service), is another volume of 
the “ Scientific Amusement Series.” Simple and clear 
directions are given for carrying out numerous experi- 
ments and conjuring tricks, and the book may be cordially 
recommended, even though to do so may be to risk spoiling 
the drawing-room carpet! One of the most attractive vol- 
‘umes in this group is “ The Children’s Book of Wild Flowers 
and the Story of Their Names,” by Gareth H. Browning 
(Chambers). The illustrations are very good indeed, and 
the story of the derivations is interesting. About sixty 
flowers are shown. Two very beautiful books are “ Stories 
of King Arthur and the Round Table,” by Beatrice Clay, 
and “ Una and the Red Cross Knight, and Other Tales from 
‘Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ ” by N. G. Royde-Smith (Dent). 
Both have been reprinted many times since they first 
appeared over twenty years ago, and their popularity 
shows how the best continues to make its appeal. Most 
alluring, too, is an edition of Dickens’s ‘‘ Cricket on the 
Hearth,” illustrated by Francis D. Bedford (Warne)— 
emphatically the right way to doit. ‘The Story of Ancient 
- Babylonia and Assyria,’’ and ‘‘Ancient Egypt,” both by 
D. A. Mackenzie (Blackie), will also be greatly welcomed. 
Another book which will appeal to older boys who 
appreciate good literature is ‘‘ Pirates, Highwaymen, and 
Adventurers,” by Eric Partridge (Scholartis Press). 

The younger children are, perhaps, less easy to please 
nowadays. They really do delight in simple things, but the 
presentation must be on the right lines. Mr. A. A. Milne 
comes along with “ Now We Are Six” (Methuen), and as 
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soon as he appears in sight, he and his “ decorator,” Mr. 
Shepard, are the centre of a tumultuous mob of cheering 
youngsters. You must get this, whatever else you leave 
out, and to fill the cup of pleasure, buy the song-book as 
well, with music by H. Fraser-Simson. Equally popular, 
though with a different appeal, will be “ Doctor Dolittle’s 
Caravan,” by Hugh Lofting (Cape), the latest addition to 
a famous series. ‘‘ Dolittle ” spells “delight” in thousands 
of homes. “ Heidi,” by Johanna Spyri (Dent), isa charming 
story for children of life in the Alps, with some fine coloured 
illustrations. From the same publishers we have ‘‘ Grimm's 
Fairy Tales,” edited and partly translated anew by Marian 
Edwardes. Few children will be able to resist it. A chil- 
dren’s book of outstanding merit is ‘“‘ Chuckles,” by Mar- 
garet Leveson Gower, with illustrations by George Morrow 
(Methuen). ‘‘ Chuckles ” is a very delightful small boy of 
seven, and his sayings and doings will cause endless amuse- 
ment. ‘‘The Exciting Family,” by M. D. Hillyard, with 
coloured diagrams by two Russian children (Blackie), is 
equally delightful. ‘‘ A Treasury of Tales for Little Folks,” 
selected and edited by Marjory Bruce (Harrap), contains 
well-known fairy stories attractively presented. A really 
choice book is “ Mrs. Leicester’s School,” by Charles and 
Mary Lamb (Dent). The illustrations by Winifred Green 
are excellent, and the format most satisfying. ‘“‘ Robin 
Hood and His Merry Men,” by E. Charles Vivian (Ward 
Lock), tells once again the stirring story of a hero who 
always has a peculiar fascination for children. The print is 
very clear, and there are several coloured illustrations. 
Messrs. Bell have a nice little cheap edition of Juliana 
Horatia Ewing’s books, ‘‘ A Flat Iron for a Farthing,” “Six 
to Sixteen,” “Lob Lie-by-the-Fire,’’ and ‘‘ Jackanapes.”’ 
‘‘Monarch the Big Bear,” by Ernest Thompson Seton 
(Constable), charms us again, and “Red Rabbit,” by 
Anne Mort (Sheldon Press), should be looked at by those 
who wish to please quite small people. A book of unusual 
quality is “ To and Again,” by Walter R. Brooks (Knopf). 
It tells how Charles the rooster made up his mind to follow 
the example of the birds and go south for the winter. Lots 
of animals journeyed there and back, and their adventures 
make a very pleasing story. ‘‘ The Hunted Piccaninnies,’’ 
by W.M. Fleming (Dent), has its setting in Australia, and is 
sufficiently adventurous to please those towards the upper 
age-limit, say twelve to fourteen. “Uncle Elephant’s 
Adventures,” by Robert Bird (Warne), is a book whose 
absurdities will appeal to younger minds. “The Wind 
that Wouldn’t Blow,” by Arthur Bowie Chrisman (Dent), 
is by the author of “ Shen of the Sea,” which has been 
much liked, and we think that these stories of the merry 
Middle Kingdom, with silhouette decorations, will also be 
very popular. “ The Lost Merbaby,’’ by Margaret Baker, 
with pictures by Mary Baker (Werner Laurie), will attract 
the attention of understanding parents, and so will “ Animal 
Stories the Indians Told,” selected and edited by Elizabeth 
Bishop Johnson (Knopf). They are given just as Indians 
told them to white men, and many of them show how the 
weaker animals managed to get on with stronger ones. 
A cheery little book of verse for kiddies, with coloured 
pictures, is “ Millicent Mouse and her Funny Wee House,” 
by Arthur Mansbridge (Warne). “ The House of Doug,” 
by Bertha Leonard (Sampson Low), is the record of a 
lively family. A relative who is dispossessed under a will 
returns to live near them under another name, and pre- 
tends to be a ghost. Judy wins her over, and there is a 
happy ending. Last but not least we have those old 
favourites, ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland ” and 
‘ Through the Looking Glass,” by Lewis Carroll (Mac- 
millan) with the original illustrations in colour by Sir John 
Tenniel. 

There are several bright and attractive annuals. 
‘“ Blackie’s Girls’ Annual ” is always popular, and many 
well-known authors contribute to the new volume. ‘“‘ Chat- 
terbox ” (Wells Gardner) has a style of its own, and is a 
well-established favourite. This may also be said of “ The 
Prize ” and “ Leading Strings ” from the same publishers. 
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“ The Wonder Book” (Ward Lock), now in its twenty- 
third year, is very good value, and is to be recommended 
for its clear print. We conclude by mentioning a few 
books of a more educational type. ‘‘ Playing with Clay,” 
by Ida W. Wheeler (Macmillan), is just the book for the 
““ practical ” child. ‘‘ Stories from Japanese History,” by 
E. S. Yule (Heath), have been selected for the light they 
throw on the formation of the character of the Japanese 
people, and they should make for international under- 
standing. Marco Polo and Columbus appear in the “ Peeps 
at Great Explorers ” Series (Black). And ‘‘ Modern Verse 
for Little Children,” chosen by Michael Williams (Oxford), 
is a beautifully printed little volume containing rich 
treasure for the seven-year-old. It closes with Mrs. 
Chesterton’s Nativity Song: 


“ How far is it to Bethlehem ? 
Not very far. 
Shall we find the stable-room 
Lit by a star ? 


“ God in His mother’s arms, 
Babes in the byre, _ 
Sleep, as they sleep who find 
Their heart’s desire. 


GIFT-BooOKS FOR CHILDREN, AGES 5 TO II YEARS 


Songs of Innocence. By W. BLaKkeE. Illustrated by JACYNTH 
Parsons. (128. 6d. net. Medici Society.) 

The Children’s Book of Wild-Flowers and the Story of theiy Names. 
By G. H. BRownina. (10s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 
Playing with Clay. By IDA W. WHEELER. (8s. 6d. net. 

York: Macmillan.) 

To and Again. By W. R. Brooks. (7s. 6d. Knopf.) 

Animal Stories the Indians Told. Selected and Edited by 
ELIZABETH B. JOHNSON. (7s. 6d. Knopf.) 

Songs from ‘‘ Now We Are Six.” Words by A. A. MILNE. Music 
by H. FRASER-Simson. Decorations by E. H. SHEPARD. 
(7s. 6d. net. Methuen; Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew.) 

Now We Are Six. By A. A. MILNE. 
SHEPARD. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Chuckles : The Story of a Small Boy. By MARGARET LEVESON- 
GowER. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Doctor Dolittle’s Caravan. Written and Illustrated by Hucu 
LOFTING. (7s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

The Wind that Wouldn't Blow: Stories of the Merry Kingdom 
for Children, and Myself. By A. B. CHRISMAN. (7s. 6d. net. 
Dent.) 

The Hunted Piccaninnies. By W. M. FLEMING. (6s. net. Dent.) 

Mrs. Leicester's School. Written by CHARLES and MARY LAMB. 
(6s. net. Dent.) 

Ward, Lock & Co's. Wonder Book of Pictures and Stories for Boys 
and Girls. Edited by H. GoLpING. (6s. net. Ward, Lock.) 

Chatterbox. (5s. net. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Gardner & Darton.) 

The Exciting Family. By M. D. HILLYARD (Mrs. E. M. Kelly). 


New 


(5s. net. Blackie.) 
The Adventures of Don Quixote of La Mancha. By M. DE CER- 
VANTES. (5s. net. Dent.) 


Heidi. By JOHANNA SPYRI. (5s. net. Dent.) 

Grimm's Household Tales. Edited and Partly Translated Anew 
by MARIAN EDWARDES. (5s. net. Dent.) 

Stories of King Arthur and the Round Table. By BEATRICE CLay. 
(5s. net. Dent.) 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. By J. BUNYAN. (5s. net. Dent.) 

Una and the Red Cross Knight, and Other Tales from Spenser's 
‘“* Faerie Queene.” By N. G. ROYDE-SMITH. (5s.net. Dent.) 

The Golden Book of Animal Stories. By H. M. BATTEN. (5s. net. 
Blackie.) 

A Treasury of Tales for Little Folks. Selected and Edited by 
Marjory Bruce. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

The Lost Merbaby. By MARGARET BAKER. 
BakER. (3s. 6d. Werner Laurie.) 

St. David Walks Again. By CHRISTINE JOPE-SLADE. 
net. Nisbet.) 

Warne’s Pleasure Book for Children. No. 3. (28. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Millicent Mouse and Her Funny Wee House. By A. MANSBRIDGE. 
2s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Uncle Elephant's Adventures. By R. Birp. (2s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

The Prize: For Girls and Boys. (2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 3s. net. 
Gardner & Darton.) 


Pictures by MARY 
(3s. 6d. 


Decorations by E. H. 


Leading Strings: The Baby's Annual. 
net. Gardner & Darton.) 

Bo-Peep’s Big Nursery Story Book. By H. G. C. M. Lamsezr, 
(2s. 6d. net. Ward, Lock.) 

Sing-a-Song-o’-Sixpence. Five Plays by ELEANor Denxrtoy, 
(2s. 6d. net. Oxford: Blackwell.) 

A Flat Iron for a Farthing : Some Passages in the Life of an Ox!; 
Son. By JOHANNA H. Ewinea. (2s. net. Bell.) 

Jackanapes and Other Tales. By JOHANNA H. EwIne. (2s. net. 


(2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 3s. 


Bell.) 
Lob Lie-By-The-Fire, and Other Tales. By JOHANNa H. Ewiss. 
(2s. net. Bell.) 


The Big World Picture Book. 
Edinburgh House Press.) 

The Story of Steady and Sure. By C. J. HAMILTON. (Is. 6d. net. 
Harrap.) 

Chico: The Story of a Homing Pigeon. By Lucy M. BLANCHARD. 
(1s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The Story of Ancient Egypt. The Story of Ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria. By D. A. MACKENZIE. (1S. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Story of Don Quixote. Retold by Dorotuy Kine. (1s. 4d. 
Blackie.) 

Red Rabit. By ANNE Mort. (18. 3d. Sheldon Press.) 

Warne’s “ Joy Fun ” Series. Merry Time. Sunny Time. Joy 
Time. Fun Time. Pictures, Stories, and Rhymes. Is. 
each net. Warne.) 

Faithful Teddy : Cheery Tales for Little People. By Constaxcz 
HEWARD. (1s. Sheldon Press.) 

The Easy Drawing Book, with My Very Own Pictures. (1s. net 
Ward, Lock.) 

The Fairy Spectacles. Camilla the Cat. By MABEL L. TYRRELL. 
Two Little People and Some Others. Princess Crystal. (od. 
each. Sheldon Press.) 

The Girl Who Walked Without Fear. 
Sheldon Press.) 

Fairy Tales. By LENA WELTON. (8d. Macmillan.) 

Cubs to the Rescue. By R.S. Lyons. (1s. net. Warne.) 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. Through the Looking-Glass. 
By L. CARROLL. (6s. net each. Macmillan.) 

Bunch at Boarding School. By ETHEL TaLBoT. (1s. net. Wame.) 

Freda at School. By MARGARET C. FIELD. (18. net. Warne.) 

Green Shoes. By Doris Twinn. (1s. net. Warne.) 


By Exvsie A. Woop. (its. 641. 


By Louise Rice. (6d. 


Books FoR GIRLS, AGES I2 TO 16 YEARS 


The Cricket on the Hearth: A Fairy Tale of Home. 
DICKENS. (7s. 6d. net. Warne.) l 
Ruth of St. Ronan’s. By ANGELA BrRaziL. (6s. net. Blackie.) 
Blackie's Girls’ Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 
A Disagreeable Girl. By Jessie L. HERBERTSON. 
Ward, Lock.) 
A Thrilling Term at Janeways: A School Story for Girls. By 
ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. (5s. Nelson.) l 
Nancy's Fox Farm. By E. E. Cowper. (5s. net. Blackie.) 
Seven Scamps Who Are Not All Boys. By ELINor M. BRENT- 
DYER. (5s. net. Chambers.) 7 
Averil’s Ambition. By KATHLEEN M. WILLCOX. (5s. net. Nisbet.) 
Biddy the Fugitive. By NATALIE JOAN. (38. 6d. net. Chambers.) 
Trouble in the Upper Third : A School Story for Girls. By MABEL 
MARLOWE. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
Pollyanna. By ELEANOR H. Porter. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 
Jill, Lone Guide. By ETHEL TALBOT. (38. 6d. net. Pearson.) 
The Handsome Hardcastles. By E. M. CHANNON. (3s. 6d. net. 
Nisbet.) 


By C. 


(5s. net. 


Brenda of Beech House. By DorotHEA Moore. (3s. 6d. net. 
Nisbet.) 

Philippa’s Family. By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. (35. 6d. net. 
Nisbet.) 

The Camp Across the Road. By H. B. DAVIDSON. (3s. Sheldon 
Press.) 

The House of Doug. By BERTHA LEONARD. (2S. Od. net. 


Sampson Low.) 
Pat of the Fifth. By Mary L. PARKER. (2s. 6d. net. Sampson 


Low.) l 
Warne's Pleasure Book for Girls. No. 4. Edited by W. J. GORDON. 
(2s. 6d. net. Warne.) 


The Forest Children. By NATALIE JOAN. (28. 6d. Nelson.) 

An Island for Two: A School Story. By L. F. RAMSEY. (25. fd. 
Sheldon Press.) ee 

The Two New Girls. By BESSIE MARCHANT. (28. 6d. net. Warne.’ 

A Strange Term. By MARGARET C. FIELD. (2s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

The Chivalrous Fifth. By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. (2S. Nelson.) 

Six to Sixteen: A Story for Girls. By JoHANNA H. EWING. 
(2s. net. Bell.) 


H 
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Books For Boys, AGES 12 TO 16 YEARS 


Edison: The Man and His Work. By G. S. BRYAN. 
Knopf.) 

Heroes of Modern Adventure. By T. C. BripGces and H. H. 
TILTMAN. (78. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

A Gallant Company, ov Deeds of Duty and Discipline from the 
Story of the British Army. By J. ForTESCUE. (7s. 6d. net. 
Williams & Norgate.) 

The Lord's Minstrel (A Simple History of St. Francis of Assisi. 
By CaROoLinE M. D. Jones. (7s. 6d. net. Heffer.) 

The Book of the Sea. By T. C. BripGEs. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

All About Animals: From A to Z. By Lilian GasKk. (7s. 6d. 
net. Harrap.) 

A Sailor of Napoleon: A Tale of the Sea. 
(7s. 6d. net. Cape.) 

Rolf in the Woods : The Adventures of a Boy Scout with Indian 
Quonab and Little Dog Skookum. Written and Illustrated 
by E. T. Seron. (7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Monarch, the Big Bear of Tallac. By E. T. SETON. (7s. 6d. net. 
Constable.) 

Animal Heroes: Being the Histories of a Cat, a Dog, a Pigeon, a 
Lynx, Two Wolves, and a Reindeer, and in Elucidation of 
the Same Over 200 Drawings. By E. T. SETON. (7s. 6d. net. 
Constable.) 

The Book of Woodcraft and Indian Lore. By E. T. SETON. (7s. 6d. 
net. Constable.) 

Pirates, Highwaymen and Adventurers, Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by ERIC PARTRIDGE. (7s. 6d. net. The Scholartis 
Press.) 

Nelson’s Annual: A Budget of Good Reading. Containing con- 
tributions by “ Q.,’’ Sir HENRY NEWBOLT, J. BucHuan, Sir 
W. BEAcH Tuomas, “ O. HENRY,” “ JOHN o’ LoNDoN,’’ 
&c., Verses for Recitation, Tales from the Operas for 
Listeners-in, Puzzles, Anecdotes, Plays, &c. Edited by 
Dr. R. Wilson. (6s. Nelson.) 


(7s. 6d. 


By J. LESTERMAN. 


The Mystery of Diamond Creek. By A. MACDONALD. (6s. net. 
Blackie.) 

Fire-Fighting by Land, Sea, and Air. By W. B. Jonsson (6s. 
net. Nisbet.) 

Captain Blundell's Treasure. By P. F. WESTERMAN. (6s. net. 
Blackie.) 

Robin Hood and His Merry Men. By E. C. Vivian. (6s. net. 
Ward, Lock.) 

Makers of the British Empire. By H. F. B. WHEELER. (5s. net. 
Harrap. 


Blachie’s Boys’ Annual. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Chemical Amusements and Experiments: A Description and 
Explanation of Many Wonderful Chemical Changes and 
Effects, with Directions for Carrying out Numerous Experi- 
ments and Conjuring Tricks. By Dr. C. R. GIBSON. (5s. net. 
Seeley Service.) 


Five Hundred Pounds Reward. By A. O. Cooke. (5s. Nelson.) 

Chums of the ‘‘ Golden Vanity.” By P. F. WESTERMAN, (58. net. 
Blackie.) 

The Kidnappers. By P. BLUNDELL. (5s. net. Ward, Lock.) 

Mutiny Island. By C. M. BENNETT. (5s. net. Nisbet.) 

The Mystery Message: A Story of South American Adventure. 
By T. C. BRIDGES. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Knights of the Wheel. By A. EDGAR. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Rifle and Tomahawk: A Stirring Tale of the Te Kooti Rebellion. 
By Mona Tracy. (3s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

No Surrender! A Tale of the Rising in La Vendée. By G. A. 
HENTyY. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

The Riddle of Randley School. By A. Jupp. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Pat of the Pony Express. By F. H. Dimmocx. (3s. 6d. net. 
Pearson.) 


Trawler Boy Dick: A Story of the Devon Fishing Fleet. By 
G. Prout. (3s. 6d. net. Pearson.) 
The Young Cavalier: A Story of the Civil Wars. By P. F. 


WESTERMAN. (3s. 6d. net. Pearson.) 

Gunboat and Gun-runner: A Tale of the Persian Gulf. By 
Surgeon Rear-Admiral T. T. Jeans. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

In Steel-Grey Armour, or The First of the Hapsburgs. By D. 
KER. (3s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

For Land and Liberty: A Story of the Norman Conquest. By 
E. LYNN. (3s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

The Lord of the Korean Hills. By K. Carr. 
Chambers.) 

The Second Adventure : A Story of Peril and Prowess in Rumania. 
By E. LYNN. (3s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

Carton’s Cap and Other School Stories. By R. Birp. (3s. 6d. net. 
Blackie.) 

The Eye of the God. By B. G. Aston. (3s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Stories from Japanese History : For Boys and Girls. By EMMA 
S. YULE. (38. 6d. net. Heath.) 

Warne’s Pleasure Book for Boys. No. 4. Edited by W. J. GORDON. 
(2s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Columbus. By G. E. MITTON. (2s. 6d. net. Black.) 

The Fellows of Ten Trees School. By R. A. H. GOODYEAR. 
(2s. 6d. net. Sampson Low.) 

Scout Grey—Detective : Tracking Down on Barnett's Farm. By 
R. L. BELLAMY. (2s. 6d. net. Sampson Low.) 

The Lion’s Whelp at School. By R. WALKER. 
Sampson Low.) 

The Mystery Scout. By E. LE BRETON MARTIN. (2s. 6d. Sheldon 
Press. 

The Sea ee By A. B. SHERLOCK. (2s. 6d. Sheldon Press.) 

The Track of Danger : Major Brand, his Son Dick, and Stalwart 
O’Flannel in New Adventures all round the Globe. By A. 
Judd. (2s. 6d. Sheldon Press.) 

The Manor School. By H. ELRINGTON. (2s. 6d. Nelson.) 

Peeps at Great Explorers: Marco Polo. By Sir G. Scott. (2s. 6d. 
net. Black.) 

Cap’n Benny. By H. L. Puitvips. (2s. Nelson.) 


(3s. 6d. net. 


(2s. 6d. net. 


Foreign and Dominion Notes 


SOUTH AFRICA—CAPE PROVINCE 


The report of the special Commission on Native Education 
encourages the hope that what has long been 
spoken of as “an open sore” may now at 
last begin to heal. We quote from an analysis 
of the report in The Educational News—written by an arch- 
deacon: ‘‘ The obvious fact is that the Mission School System— 
the noble pioneer in the education of native children, and 
hitherto almost entirely responsible for the supply of buildings— 
has outgrown its strength. . . . The Churches, though relieved 
of expenditure on salaries, have found it impossible to provide 
the necessary school-buildings, so that nearly sixty per cent of 
the total native child population of school-going age is outside 
any system of education. .. . A serious drawback is that no 
one authority recognizes responsibility for the territorial exten- 
sion of native education. Compulsion therefore is but a vain 
dream. . . . A minor criticism concerns the question of control, 
the natives demanding a more democratic control than the 
Churches allow. The Commission recommends measures which 
would give such control, and the Churches could disarm suspicion 
in no better way than by whole-hearted acceptance. ... In 
order to encourage building, the Commission makes the prac- 
tical suggestion that the Union Government should supply 
capital sums on loan to the Churches, to be repaid over a term 
of years. If this proposal is accepted, the position of native 
education will be revolutionized. . . . Another vexed question 
is the language problem. The Commission recommends that the 


An Open Sore. 


choice of medium (English or Afrikaans, or other vernacular) 
be left to local discretion. . . . Taken as a whole (the archdeacon 
concludes) the report is not only the latest but the best word 
on native education. The present conditions stir feelings of 
strong resentment in the minds of decent living men who see 
their children handicapped at the outset of their career, and 
their whole future endangered, by the refusal of that which 
should be regarded as the inherent privilege of citizenship.” 


NATAL 


The Superintendent of Education directs attention in his 
latest annual report to the disturbing fact 
that no fewer than eighty-five per cent of 
native children of school-going age are still 
outside the schools. Yet the missionaries have been at their 
work for generations, provincial and Union subsidies are steadily 
increasing, and the Education Department exercises a sympa- 
thetic and growing control. Apart from this root fact, general 
progress is reported—though, in spite of the training colleges, 
“the supply of qualified teachers is still quite inadequate.” 
We are glad to note the existence of night schools, a native 
Teachers’ Union and Journal, a paragraph expressing satis- 
faction that ‘‘ the school is becoming a greater social centre,” 
and, finally, a word of friendly advice to the Missions “ to 
consolidate well before undertaking a new offensive.” 


Disturbing 
Figures. 
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ORANGE FREE STATE 


Here also (we gather from the latest official report) the respon- 
sibility for native education still rests largely 
with the missionary societies, and, despite 
provincial and Union subsidies, finance 
is still a perennial difficulty, only varying in intensity with 
local conditions. In some places, for instance, parents pay 
fees. In others “ the congregation is taxed.” This shortness of 
money is said to be one of the chief causes of the dearth of 
adequate school buildings on the one hand, and, on the other, 
of the excessive number of unqualified teachers. The Native 
Education Advisory Board (established in 1923) is reported to 
have proved a valuable link between the Churches and the 
Department. Especially in ‘‘ amalgamation ” is good progress 
reported, no fewer than a hundred denominational schools 
having in the course of last year become inter-denominational. 
Average attendance is over eighty per cent of enrolment, but 
the percentage enrolled of children of school-age is not given. 
“ Waste ” is as serious as ever. Another perennial difficulty is 
language, the native child being under compulsion to learn 
English and Afrikaans in addition to his vernacular—of which 
there are sometimes three in one school! Handwork and singing 
are increasingly encouraged, but hygiene “is still badly neg- 
lected ’’—and not in native schools only. 


Finance. 


NYASALAND 


At a recent conference on Native Education the Governor 
made the important announcement that the 
Government was at last about to assume its 
long deferred responsibilities in respect to 
education, but that, at the same time, it desired to maintain 
the closest co-operation with the missionary societies, for whose 
work in the past he expressed the warmest admiration. He 
promised further that in the later stages of a new Education 
Bill (already in Committee) the fullest consideration should be 
given to the findings of the conference. Among the unanimous 
resolutions we note that “reading (not writing) is an essential 
part of religious instruction ” ; that ‘‘ manual work, especially 


Government 
Takes Action. 


agriculture, be taught in every type of school in the Prote- 
torate’’; that “in the majority of schools co-education is 
unavoidable at present ” (!); that child-welfare centres (as in 
Uganda and Kenya) are desirable; that in certain cases there 
may be exemption in schools from religious teaching ; that the 
vernacular be the medium of instruction; and, finally, that 
“in view of the fact that the Government grants for the past 
year were less than ten per cent of the amount spent on educa- 
tion by the missions, the Colonial Office be urged to provide aa 
adequate special grant for educational purposes, to enable the 
Education Department to give assistance such as is provided by 
the neighbouring Colonies and Protectorates.’’ 


KENYA 


Recent numbers of Habari, a newspaper edited by the Depart- 
ment of Education, make little direct refer- 


A Lament. ence to native education, but a letter to the 
Editor from a native teacher throws a touching 
side-light. “ We Kikuyu people (it runs) value very much the 


education brought to us by Europeans. . . . But what becomes 
of the boys and girls when they leave school ? We expect that 
their teacher will take pride in seeing that his pupils profit by 
the things he has taught them. But this is not what we see. 
There is a difference between a boy and a girl. The boy goes 
to work and is helped by the education got from school. He 
always enjoys his learning from manhood to the grave. Although 
married, he will still use his education. But the girl goes home 
and spends her time with her friends and parents at work. 
Her education begins gradually to grow less. When she becomes 
a woman the subjects left are only perhaps to read the vernacular, 
to write, and to use some simple hygiene. . .. When we 
teachers see that girl we are full of deepest sorrow in our hearts, 
asking ourselves, ‘Does education help only male and not 
female ?’ We see that our teaching is useless if girls obtain no 
gain. I beg most humbly all both native and European teachers 
—especially native who can well find out this much better—to 
trace this matter, whether it is true or not. I am sorry because 
our girls stay so backward. And I am one of the teachers.” 


Correspondence 


THE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


You were so good as to allow me, in your ‘‘ Correspondence 
Columns ” of The Journal for June, 1926, to set forth certain 
proposals for the reform of the arrangements which now govern 
the award of the School Certificate. My suggestions received 
hearty support (The Journal, November, 1926) from Mr. Prideaux, 
who had initiated the discussion on the subject, and I was dis- 
appointed that no further notice was taken of them. I venture, 
with your approval, to continue my explanation of the proposals. 

The School Certificate can be gained in a variety of ways if 
certain conditions are satisfied. The chief of these are (1) that 
at least five subjects must be presented ; (2) that at least one 
subject must be taken from each of the three groups (a) English, 
history, &c., (b) foreign languages, (c) mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, &c. ; one of the five subjects may be taken from groups 
containing music, drawing, needlework, &c. The number of 
possible combinations is obviously very great, and one might 
suppose that sufficient liberty of choice is given to candidates 
who had undergone a course of secondary education. But your 
correspondence columns show that there is considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the existing limitations, however elastic they 
May seem to be, chiefly on the ground that they do not suit 
schools which aim at giving an education with a practical bent. 
In your own “ Occasional Notes ” (July, 1927) you suggest that 
Group (b) (languages) is the real bugbear and that the remedy 
would be to lower the minimum qualification in French (or 
presumably any other language). It should be remembered, 
however, that a lower standard than “ credit” is already 
accepted for the Certificate; it would be difficult to fix a still 
lower standard. The only measure that would really satisfy 
the complainants on this head would be the deletion of the 
requirement as to the presentation of a foreign language. 

But I approached the question from a different standpoint. 

The School Certificate has, through recent innovations, ceased 
to have any definite, recognisable value. Taking the examina- 


tion of which I have a close personal knowledge, no candidate, 
before 1920, could win a Certificate unless he had secured five 
“ credit” passes in certain specified groups. The subjects in 
which “credits” had been obtained were named on the Certificate, 
which thus gave the information that the candidate had reached 
a certain creditable degree of proficiency in five important 
departments of knowledge. | 

Under the influence of the Secondary Schools Examinations 
Council the award of the School Certificate is now made on 
an entirely different principle The candidate must still show 
work in the Groups (a), (b), and (c), but a system of aggregates 
has been introduced. For example, the Group requirement 1$ 
satisfied if a candidate, taking two or more subjects in the 
Group, reaches a certain mark in the subjects taken together. 
even although not one of the subjects obtains the “ credit 
mark. At first a certificate could be obtained, in theory, without 
a single ‘‘ credit,” but in late years I believe that every examining 
body requires that at least two “ credits” shall have been 
obtained. l 

In an average Form V_ presented for examination 
(according to the Board’s Regulations all the pupils must be 
presented) the pupils fall into three classes: (1) those who fail 
to obtain a certificate because they have ‘‘ come down” with 
respect to one or more requisites; (2) those who obtain 4 
certificate which, through a deficiency of “ credits,” does not 
give any qualification ; and (3) those whose certificates qualify 
for matriculation, admission to a training college, a medical 
course, &c. 

The points I wish to emphasize are these : 


(1) The ‘‘ credit ” standard in a subject can be approximately 
equalized as between the eight examining bodies. I say appre 
mately because it is as impossible to get absolute uniformity 
between eight distinct sets of examiners as it is between the 
several examiners of a single panel. But the Examinations 
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Council exists primarily for the purpose of securing a reasonable 
equality, and the mutual recognition of the certificates by the 
universities depends on the assumption that the Council's 
periodical investigations have produced the desired result. 


(2) The universities and other professional bodies are con- 
cerned only with the “ credits ’’ endorsed on a Certificate. 


(3) A Certificate which does not give any qualifications 1s 
of no practical value to the holder. It professes, however, to 
certify that the pupil has reached a certain creditable standard, 
taking the whole of his performances into account, and the 
parents are pleased that their sacrifice in maintaining him at 
school for so many years has not been wasted. 


(4) It follows, by contrast, that all the pupils in the Form 
who have failed to get a Certificate, although they have had 
exactly the same teaching as their fellows, are placed in an 
invidious position, which some of them scarcely deserve. It has 
frequently happened, within my own experience, that pupils 
with several strong subjects to their credit had to be refused a 
Certificate because of the operation of the Group rule, while 
others were successful in obtaining it because they had satisfied 
the conditions, although only by a very small margin. 


(5) At one end of the scale we have a Certificate with a galaxy 
of “ distinctions,” at the other a Certificate with only two 
* credits ’’ and the very minimum of performance taken as a 
whole. The differences in value are immense, and the question 
is whether it is worth while to make a distinction between the 
pupil who has just managed to scrape into the Certificate list 
and the pupil who has just missed doing so. 


(6) The School Certificate Examination has now, by the 
Regulations of the Board of Education, become practically a 
form examination, and this has an important bearing on my 
proposal. After a form examination the pupils are not classified 
as ““ passes ” and “ failures ” in any subject, but their marks 
are placed on a list which shows their relative positions. It is 
possible to imitate this neutral treatment in the School Certifi- 
cate Examination without sacrificing any practical object, while 
some important advantages are secured. 


THE PROPOSAL 


A School Certificate to be issued to every pupil presented for 
examination. On it informaiton to be given as to the value of his 
work in every subject examined. 

(The information could take the form either (1) of percentages, 
or (2) quality marks. In the second alternative, the marks 
could be graded up and down from the “ credit ’’ mark as fixed 
to meet the requirements of the Examinations Council. This 
is (say) 50 per cent. It is suggested that the scale of percentages 
could, on the given hypothesis, be translated thus: o—zo 
“* worthless,” 21—30 “ very weak,” 31—40 “ weak,” 41—49 
‘“ pretty fair,” 50—60 “ fair ’’ (=credit), 61—70 “‘good,”’ 71—80 
“ very good,” 81—100 “ excellent ” (= distinction). Personally 
I favour the “ quality ” marks because they would be more 
generally intelligible, and to parents in particular.) 


RESULTING ADVANTAGES 


(a) The Examining Bodies would be relieved of the troublesome 
necessity of deciding the minimum amount of work in the several 
Groups which should be required for the Certificate. As has 
been shown, the line drawn between the successful and unsuc- 
cessful candidates is purely arbitrary, and the bulk of the 
resulting certificates have no practical value. The time hitherto 
spent in deciding claims for these “ bare ” certificates would be 
more usefully devoted to considering cases where the future 
careers of the candidates are seriously involved. 


(b) As the standard of the “ credit ° mark would be guaranteed 
as heretofore, the universities and professional bodies would 
have no difficulty in ascertaining whether their several require- 
ments have been met. They would, in fact, have fuller informa- 
mation than is at their disposal at present as to the proficiency 
of the certificate-holder, so as to apply the principle of compensa- 
tion where slight weakness in one subject is shown ; proficiency 
much higher than “credit” might be revealed in other subjects. 


(c) Intending matriculants would, of course, continue to te 
bound by the regulations of the universities, and corresponcirg 
limitations would continue to be imposed on applicants fer 
admission to training colleges, medical schools, &c., but complet: 
freedom of choice would be given to other classes of pupils. 
This would be so, even if the requirement to present work in the 
three principal Groups were retained, for poor work in cre 
Group, although it would be recorded, would have no furke 
consequence in their case. 


(d4) The insertion on the Certificate of very low as well as 
of high marks would tend to prevent the unnecessary presenta- 
tion of weak subjects, now frequently offered as a “mak: 
weight.” 

(e) Every pupil in the form would have an authoriative 
record of his proficiency, and industrious pupils, who, under tke 
present system, fail to meet all the requirements for a Certificate, 
will at least be able to show that they have done well in sore 
subjects. 


(f) If the proposal is carried into effect, a further desirable 
result will follow. The value of the Certificate will depend 
purely on the marks which are entered upon it, and as the record 
will be far more complete than it is at present, all the partie 
concerned will have full data for an accurate and fair appraise- 
ment. 

There may be, for a time, some misunderstanding about the 
meaning of a “ certificate ” which is granted to all the pupils 
examined, but the term, in its new signification, is quite applic- 
able to a certified document and there is no occasion to substi- 
tute for it any other. I therefore withdraw the suggestion whict 
I made in my first communication, viz., that ‘‘ certified record ” 
should be the term used. 

“ MARCHWITHIAN." 


LIBRARIES AND MODERN EDUCATION 


The delightful article contributed by Miss Lilian M. Faithtull 
to the November issue of The Journal of Education shoult 
prove of great service in emphasizing the need of adequate 
libraries in schools of every type. Is it not a fact that we are 
but just beginning to realize the need of books and libraries in 
all educational schemes ? Perhaps the test of any education is 
the capacity and desire to use books in everyday life when 
schooldays are over, and unless the foundations to this end are 
well and truly laid in the school, no full use of books may & 
expected in later years. For those who have made no special 
study of the subject, the recently published Report of the Pubic 
Libraries Committee (H.M. Stationery Office, 6s.) will prove 4 
mine of information, not only as to what has been done, but 
also of the work awaiting development. 

In Miss Faithfull’s admirable article there is, however, just 
one passage which, to say the least, is somewhat disturbing. It 
runs: ‘‘ No public lending library can give the delight of free 
access to the shelves, the very sight of which is alluring. ..- 
As a matter of fact, every public library in this country which 
makes any claim to efficiency does give direct access to the 
shelves, whilst the number of public libraries making specia: 
provision for young people is large and increasing. These facts 
are perhaps fairly well covered by the Report referred to. 


EDWARD GREEN, 
Chief Librarian, Halifax Public Libraries. 


“ WHY ACT SHAKESPEARE ? ’’—There is to be an interesting 
debate on Wednesday, December 7, at 8 p.m., at the Centra. 
Hall, Westminster (Small Hall), between Miss Rebecca West 
and Mr. Ben Greet, on the question whether or not Shakespeare 
should be acted. The chair will be taken by Mr. William 
Shakespeare. This debate is the first of a series to be held of 
December 7, January 6, January 30, February 27, March 2% 
and April 12, in aid of King Edward's Hospital Fund for London. 
The subject should be of great interest to theatre-goers. Tickets 
(prices 7s. 6d., 38. 6d., and 2s. 6d.) may be obtained from J. and 
E. Bumpus, 350 Oxford Street, W. 1; any of Keith, Prowse$ 
branches (free of booking fee); or (by post, enclosing stamp 
envelope for reply) to the Secretary, King Edward's Hospital 
Fund for London, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 4.; or at the doors. 
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University Tutorial Press 


LONDON MATRICULATION, 1928 & 1929 


English Literature 
HAZLITT.—ESSAYS. Being a collection of Twenty Essays (1928) 
By G. E. HOLLINGWoRTH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
MILTON.—PARADISE LOST, Book II. (1928, 1929) By G. E. 
HOLLINGWORTH, M.A., and A. F. WATT, M.A. Is. 3d. 
NEWBOLT.—ESSAYS AND ESSAYISTS. (Ed. Newbolt, publ. 
Nelson.) (1929) With Notes by G. E. HoLLINGWoRTH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE.—HAMLET (1928) (Matriculation Edition). By 
G. E. HOLLINGWORTH, M.A. Paper Boards, Cloth Back, 2s. 3d. 


SHAKESPEARE.— MACBETH (1929) ( (Matriculation Edition). By 
G. E. HOLLINGWORTH, M.A. Cloth, 2s.; Paper Covers, ls. 6d. 


OXFORD SCHOOL CERTIFICATE and 
JUNIOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1928 


Englisb Literature 


CHAUCER.—-THE PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES. 
By A. J. WYATT, M.A, Second Edition. ls. 9d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. By A. R. WEEKES, M.A, 
2s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—HENRY V. By A. J. F. CoLLINS, M.A. 3s. 

SHAKESPEARE.—JULIUS CAESAR. By A. F. WATT, M.A. 
2s. 6d 

SHAKESPEARE.—MERCHANT OF VENICE (Tutorial Editon), 
By S. E. GOGGIN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—-MERCHANT OF VENICE (Matriculation 
Edition). By S. E. GOGGIN, M.A. Cloth 2s.; Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—THE TEMPEST (Tutorial Edition). By A. R. 
WEEKES, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—THE TEMPEST (Matriculation Edition). By 
A. R. WEEKES, M.A., and A. S. COLLINS, Ph.D., M.A. Cloth, 2s. ; 
Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. 


Latin and Greek 


ARISTOPHANES. . PLAISTOWE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR, Book IV., Ch. 20 to Book V., Ch. 24 
(Tutorial Edition). By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., and T. R. MILLs, M.A. 
2s. 
(School Edition). By LL. M. PENN, M.A. Is. 6d. 

HORACE.—ODES, Book III. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., and B. J. 
HAYES, M.A. 2s. 

TACITUS.—AGRICOLA. By GILBERT Norwoop, M.A., and A. F. 
WATT, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. —Book VII. By J. F. STOUT, M.A., and F; G; 
PLAISTOWE, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL CERTIFICATE and 
JUNIOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1928 


Englisb Literature 


MILTON.—COMUS. By S. E. Goccrn, M.A., and A. F. WATT, M.A. 
ls. 3d. 

MILTON.—SONNETS. By A. R. WEEKES, M.A. Third Edition. 
ls. 3d. 

SCOTT.—MARMION. By FREDERICK ALLEN, M.A. 2s. 3d. 

SH SPEARE.—KING LEAR. By S. E. GOGGIN, M.A. 3s. 

SHAKESPEARE.—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE (Tutorial 
Edition). By S. E. GOGGIN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—MERCHANT OF VENICE (Matriculation Edi- 
tion). By S. E. GOGGIN, M.A. Cloth, 2s.; Paper Covers, ls. 6d. 


Latin and Greek 


CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR, Book IV., Ch. 20 to Book V., Ch. 23. 
By LL. M. PENN. M.A. 1s. 6d. 


CAESAR.—GALLIC WAR, Book V., Ch. 25 to Ch. 58. By Li M. 
PENN, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

LIVY.—Book XXI. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., and B. J. HAYES, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 


OVID.—METAMORPHOSES, Book VIII. By A. J. F. COLLINS, 
M.A., and B. J. HAYES, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


PLATO.—APOLOGY. By T. R. MILLS, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


VIRGIL.—AENEID, Book VI. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., and B.J. 
HAYES, M.A. Second Edition. 2s. 


Special Catalogue of Class Books for London Matriculation or 


the Oxford or Cambridge School Certificate and Junior Local 
Examinations post free. 


University Tutorial Press Ld. 


25 HIGH STREET, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 


GIFT BOOKS 


BLACK’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LIBRARY 
of School, Scout, and Adventure Stories 


EACH D/G net 


Comprising 66 volumes by well- 
known authors such as P. G. 
WopeEnHousE, Percy WESTERMAN, 
Warren BELL, Anprew Home, 
Joun Finnemorg, etc. Each con- 
taining a Frontispiece in colour 
and having an attractive Picture 
Jacket. 


EACH 3/ G NT 


Comprising 18 volumes of 
School Stories, Fairy Tales, and 
well-known Books of Adventure. 
Each has four full-page illustra- 
tions and an attractive Picture 
Jacket in colour. 


THE “PEEPS” SERIES 


Each containing 8-12 full-page illustrations in colour and 
black and white. Each 2/6 net 
Peeps at Many Lands (57 vols.) 
Peeps at Nature (15 vols.) 

Peeps at History (11 vols.) 
Peeps at Ancient Lands (6 vols.) 
Peeps at Industries (5 vols.) 
Peeps at Railways (5 vols.) 
Peeps at Great Explorers (3 vols.) 
Other volumes (16 titles) 
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| 
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, N T Pre 
te sro} NATURAL HISTORY | 
NIMALS)- ANIMALS — 4 
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Natural History: Ani- . 
mals, An Illustrated Who’s "oswHo | 
Who of the Animal World. wits 
By Georce Jennison, M.A., '% 
F.Z.S. Over 300 illustra- 
tions, 16 of them full-page 
in colour, and the remainder 
reproductions from photo- 
graphs of all the animals 
described : picture jacket 
in colour. Square demy 8vo, 


cloth. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


gE- Write for 16-page Illustrated z ` 
PRIZE and MERDE ale CATALOGUE 


A. & C. BLACK, LTD., «* $6598 gq" 
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Topics and Events 


NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION CONFERENCE.—The twenty- 
first annual meeting will be held at Scarborough on January 
5 to 7, under the presidency of Her Grace the Duchess of Atholl, 
D.B.E., Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education. 
Mr. Councillor W. Byng Kenrich, Chairman of the Birmingham 
Education Committee, has consented to give an address on some 
phase of the relation of industry to education. Mr. Spurley 
Hey will speak upon the very important subject of Central 
Schools, and, as these are rapidly developing into an integral 
part of our education system, a most interesting and informative 
debate is anticipated. Sectional papers include a discussion on 
‘* Advanced Courses in Secondary Schools ” to be introduced by 
Miss E. Drummond of the Bridlington Girls’ High School; a 
paper on “ The Education of Girls—Is it on right lines ?’’ by 
Dr. M‘Gonigle, Medical Officer of Health of Stockton-on-Tees ; 
a paper on Art by Mr. Catterson Smith, formerly Director of 
Art, of the Art School, Birmingham, and Mr. Marcus Holmes 
of the Monmouth Secondary School. ‘' Handicraft with Special 
Reference to Rural Schools,” will be dealt with by Mr. C. A. 
Chadwick of Cambridge and Mr. Morris of the Penistone Grammar 
School, while a discussion on Sea Training will be introduced by 
Captain F. A. Richardson, of the training ship Conway and 
Lieutenant Heather of the Scarborough Graham Sea Training 
School. Admission to the Conference will be by ticket, price 5s. 
Application should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. 
Underwood, Education Offices, Scarborough. 


* g ba 


SCHOOLS AND RURAL LIFE.—At the Imperial Institute, on 
November 18, by invitation of the Joint Committee of the 
Four Secondary Associations and of the National Union 
of Teachers, Lord Lovat, Under-Secretary of State for 
Dominion Affairs and chairman of the Overseas Settlement 
Committee, met in conference representatives of the Head- 
masters’ Conference, the Four Secondary School Associations, 
the National Union of Teachers, Local Education Authorities, 
and other educational bodies, the Colonial Office, the Board of 
Education, the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the Society for the Overseas Settlement of British Women, the 
Royal Colonial Institute, and the Imperial Institute. Mr. R. F. 
Cholmeley, formerly headmaster of Owen’s School, Islington, 
was chairman of the Conference, which was convened to discuss 
the question of cultivating in the minds of school children an 
interest in rural life generally, and an appreciation of the vital 
importance of agriculture to the welfare of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Lord Lovat said that the redistribution of 
the white population of the Empire to the best advantage of the 
individual, the Dominions, and the Empire as a whole was a 
problem of the first magnitude. It must not be thought that 
migration should be restricted to those who needed State assist- 
ance in the shape of reduced passages, any more than to those 
who possessed considerable capital of their own. It should be 
freely open also to that large section of the community who, 
though well able to maintain themselves in this country, thought 
that the Dominions offered more attractive prospects. Alderman 
E. J. Sainsbury presided over the afternoon session, when the 
following resolutions were adopted: ‘‘ That this conference 
recognizes the importance of cultivating in the minds of school 
children an interest in rural life and an appreciation of the 
importance of agriculture to the British Commonwealth of 
Nations ; and urges that all those engaged in educational work, 
both in town and country districts, should do all in their power 
to promote such interest and appreciation.” ‘‘ That the con- 
ference recommends that, in the teaching of history, geography, 
science, and economics, more attention should be paid to this 
aspect of those studics, so that the children may have as com- 
plete a knowledge as possible of the conditions of life in the 


Dominions Overseas. 
x + 


SYDNEY UNIVERSITY.—Founded seventy-five vears ago, the 
University has issued a public appeal for a quarter of a million 
pounds as a birthday gift to mark its completion of three- 
quarters of a century of exceedingly useful existence. Sir Mungo 
MacCullum, the present Vice-Chancellor, who at the age of 73, 
with forty years’ strenuous service to the University to his 
credit, is retiring from office at the end of the present year, is 
throwing himself with characteristic ardour and energy into the 
task of promoting this fund for the further endowment of the 
University. Sydney, although of such comparatively recent 
foundation, is already the sixth university in the Empire, being 
surpassed in size only by Oxford, Cambridge, London, Edin- 


burgh, and Glasgow. It began in October, 1852, with three 
professors (one from Oxford, one from Cambridge, and one from 
Aberdeen) and twenty-four students; it has now over 209 
professors and lecturers and 2,400 students. There are ten 
faculties, embracing every aspect of modern inquiry. In 13% 
the University was immensely helped forward by the Chas 
Bequest of £276,000. (Mr. Challis, who landed in Australa 
practically penniless, prospered greatly and bequeathed the 
whole of his large fortune—which he had made in Sydney—to 
the University.) This bequest enabled ten professors to be 
appointed and foufteen lectureships to be established. Other 
munificent gifts of {100,000 and £175,000 followed. An in- 
fluential Executive Committee has been appointed and a sub 


scription list opened. 
* x 


INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS (AUSTRIA).—In connexion with 
the movement for the interchange of Austrian and English 
students and teachers a Committee has now been formed ir 
Vienna, which will work in co-operation with the Londcs 
Committee of which the Duchess of Atholl is a patron. 
The patrons of the Vienna Committee include Dr. Seipel, 
the Chancellor, Lady Chilston, and the British Minister, and 
the Committee includes representatives of the Government, 
the University, and the Vienna banks. The English Cor- 
mittee during the past year has been of considerable assistance 
to a number of Austrian students and teachers visiting England, 
and is always ready to give advice at its headquarters at 
29 Gordon Square to English students and teachers who are 
anxious to go to Austria. 

& * $ 

CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS.—The pre 
liminary announcement of meetings to be held during the Six- 
teenth Annual Conference of Educational Associations at 
University College, London, from December 29 to January b, 
has been received. The President, Sir Michael Sadler, wil 
deliver his inaugural address on December 29, at 3 p.m., and has 
chosen as his subject ‘‘ The Educational Outlook.” At the arst 
Joint Conference (on Friday, December 30) there will be papers 
and discussions on ‘‘ Linking-up in Adolescent Education, 
“ The Equipment of Schools” will be discussed at the second 
Joint Conference (on Wednesday, January 4). In addition to 
the usual sessions of the affiliated associations, the Child Guidance 
Council is organizing a meeting to be held on Monday, January :. 
on the question of ‘‘ Child Guidance Clinics and the ‘ Problem 
Child.” As in the past, the British Broadcasting Corporation wil 
give a demonstration of educational broadcasting at 11 a.m. on 
January 3, and the usual exhibitions of books and school supplies 
of every kind are being arranged. The Educational Handwo:k 
Association is also to have an exhibition of work done this year 
at their summer schools which should be of great interest. The 
official programme of the Conference will be published by 
December 15 and may be obtained on application to the Coa- 
ference Secretary, at 29 Gordon Square (price 3d., post free). 

* * * 


Rurat EpucatTion.—The President of the Board of Educaticn 
has appointed a Departmental Committee to inquire into the 
public system of education in Wales and Monmouthshire, 2 
relation to the needs of rural areas, and to advise how those 
needs may best be met, having regard to the requirements: 
(1) of a general education; (2) of rural industries, business, 
and professions ; (3) of life in a rural community. 

* e + 

EURHYTHMICS.—The London School of Dalcroze Eurhythms 
announces a Christmas Vacation Course beginning January ?, 
1928, and ending January 7, under the direction of Miss À. 
Beck, and Mrs. L. Horrox. The course is intended as an int 
duction to the Dalcroze Method, and consists of lessons !M 
rhythmic movement, ear training, and harmony and con- 
struction at the piano. There will also be choral singing gee 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, London Schoo 
of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, 23 Store Street, W.C. 1. 

+ & * 

In response to his election for his twenty-third vear of office 
as chairman of the NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNE EDUCATION CO 
MITTEE, Sir George Lunn stated that he wanted to live to s% 
the new secondary schools at Heaton opened. `“ We will then, 
said he, “ have added to the city’s educational amenities pee 
thing of which we will be justifiably proud—a building T 
equipment certainly second to none in the north, and probat! 
second to none in the country.” 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 


THE “WAYSIDE AND 
WOODLAND” SERIES 


Recognized as the most complete and unique Series of 
Nature Volumes that has ever been placed in the hands 
of the Nature-loving public. 
By EDWARD STEP, F.L.8. 
Wayside and Woodland Blossoms. 


(Series I and II) each 7s. 6d. net 
Wayside and Woodland Trees . a 7s. 6d. net 
Wayside and Woodland Ferns .. 7s. 6d. net 
Animal Life of the British isles 7s. 6d. net 

By RICHARD SOUTH, F.E.S. 
The Butterfiles of the British isles 7s. 6d. net 
The Moths of the British Isles (Series 
I and IJ) each -- 108. 6d. net 
By T. A. COWARD, M.80. 
The Birds of the British isles and Their 
Eggs (Series I and II) each . 10s. 6d. net 
Ditto. Their ANGT ASISN and Habits 
(Series III) sa ; 10s. 6d. net 
Life of the Wayside and Woodland 10s. 6d. net 
By J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.8c., Ph.D. 

The Fishes of the British isies.. 12s. 6d. net 
By B. WEBSTER SMITH. 

The Worldin the Past. 10s. 6d. net 


All the Volumes are lavishly illustrated with Sia Coloured Plates and 
numerous Black and White Illustrations. 
In Pocket Size, 6}in. by 4ġ in., cloth gilt, 
round corners, 


Full Prospectus of Series free. 


New Volume by T. A. COWARD 
BIRD LIFE: AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
Nature Observations. 7s. 6d. net. 
By the same author 


BIRD HAUNTS AND NATURE MEMORIES. 
with above. 7s. 6d. net. 


SHELL LIFE: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
BRITISH MOLLUSCA. New and Revised Edition. 
By Epwarp Step, F.L.S. With 24 plates in full colour 
and 8 black and white illustrations photographed from 
the actual shells. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, with 
wrapper in colours. 7s. 6d. net. 


“BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY SHELF 


NUTTALL’S STANDARD eo OF THE 


With other 


Uniform 


ENCLISH LANGUAGE 5s. Od. net 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. FROM 

ANCIENT AND MODERN ENCLISH na 

FOREICN SOURCES .. i - 10s. 6d. net 
A DICTIONARY OF ENCLISH SYNONYMS AND 

SYNONYMOUS OR PARALLEL EXPRES- 

SIONS. By RıcmarD SouLE 10s. 6d. net 
THE PREMIER DICTIONARY OF ENCLISH 

SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS .. 5s. Od. net 
THE “NUTTALL” ENCYCLOPADIA 10s. 6d. net 
CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE TA »+ 108. 6d. net 
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PRIZE BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS 


5/= net. 


MILLICENT QWENT, SCHOOLGIRL. 
MARCHANT. 

THE TAMING OF TERESA. By MARGARET FIELD. 

THE SECRET OF SMOKING SWAMP. By T.C.BRIDGEs. 

MANISTY OF THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. By A.L.Haypon. 

THE SUNKEN MILLION. By D. H. Parry. 


3/6 net. 


THE RIVER RIDERS. By T. C. BRIDGES (CHRISTOPHER 
BECK). 

LITTLE WOMEN and LITTLE WIVES. 
ALCOTT. 

HONOUR BRIGHT. 

LOYAL AND TRUE. By H. Escott-INMAN. 

THE BOYS OF MONK’S HAROLD. By M. B. MANwWELL. 

CLIVE OF CLAIR COLLEGE. By J. HARWooD PANTING. 

THE TWO RUNAWAYS. By J. Harwoop PANTING. 

AN UPHILL GAME. By Harry HUNTINGDON. 

THE MYSTERY OF ABBOTSFOLD. By Mrs. ED. 
WHALLEY-TOOKER. 

KITS AT CLINTON COURT SCHOOL. By May WYNNE. 

THE GIRLS OF QWYNFA. By ELSIE JEANETTE OXENHAM. 

SIR ANTHONY’S CHAMPIONS. By Mrs. Ep. WHALLEY- | 


TOOKER. 
2/6 net. 


By “BEsSSIE 


‘By L. M. 


By H. Escott-INMAN. 


THE SMUGGLERS OF HAVEN QUAY. By HAROLD 
VALLINGS. °’ 
THE ADVENTURES OF DAVID OLIPHANT. By 


EDGAR PICKERING. 

THE CRUISE OF:THE ANGEL. By EDGAR PICKERING. 

DECOYED ACROSS THE SEA. By ROBERT OVERTON. 

THE SHADOW OF THE SHIP; OR, JOHN SAINT. 
By ARTHUR BREBNER. 

ON THE FRINGE OF THE CYCLONE. By COURTENAY 
HAYEs. 

THE SECOND FORM MASTER OF 8T. CYRIL’S. 
By H. ESCOTT INMAN. 

THE HERO OF GARSIDE SCHOOL. 
PANTING. 

UNDER HONOUR’S FLAG. By Eric LISLE. 

MONA 8T. CLAIRE. By ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 

MY LADIES THREE. By ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 

MY FRIEND ANNE. A Story of the Time of Henry VIII. 
By JESSIE ARMSTRONG. 

BAD LITTLE HANNAH. By L. T. MEADE. 

A LITTLE MOTHER TO THE OTHERS. 
MEADE. 

SECRETS OF THE MOUNTAINS. By M. L. TYRRELL. 

THE TWO NEW GIRLS. By BESSIE MARCHANT. 

A STRANGE TERM. By Marcare_et C. FIELD. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. CRAIK. 

BEN HUR. By Gen. Lew WALLACE. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. (Copyright Translation 
Complete.) By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

TOILERS OF THE SEA. By Victor Hueco. 

THE ROMANCE OF WAR. By JAMES GRANT. 

ADVENTURES OF AN AIDE-DE-CAMP. By J. GRANT. 


2/= net. 
JARWIN AND CUFFY. By R. M. BALLANTYNE, 
SILVER LAKE. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. 
ADRIFT IN A BOAT. By W.H. G. KINGSTON. 
LOST ON BROWN WILLY. By A. N. MALAN. 
ERNEST FAIRFIELD. By A. N. MALAN. 
THE TREASURE-FINDER. By W. J. GORDON. 
NANCY’S NEPHEW. By BEATRICE MARSHALL. 
THE SECRET SHORE. By LILLIE LE PLA. 


By J. Harwoop 


By L. T. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 


London—FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
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Prize Competitions 


The Prize in the November Competition is awarded to 
“ Borderer,”’ proxime accessit, “ H. R.” 


The winner of the October Competition was Mr. Francis G. 
Berthoud, 4 Boulevard des Tranchées, Geneva, Switzerland. 


We classify the forty-nine versions received as follows : 


Class I.—Borderer, H. R., Olim, Slasher, Trina, E. P. S., 

Rowanberry, Polyglot, Percy Bysshe, Beetle, 

Garnet, Chardonne, Als ob, H. S. W., R. E. B., 

Kirrinine, Woodlea, Esse quam videri. 

Class II.—Magister, Fidel, Elsa, Pervenche, R. P., Jenny 
Wren, Der Bach, Bramble, Moserboden, Anna 
Knowles Merritt, J. E. M., Cadwal, E. M. S., 
Undine, Cunctatrix, Jungfrau, Elizabeth. 

Class III.—Dane, R. A. D., Gael, Remembrance, J. W. C., 
Petit-Pierre, S. L. C., 328, Pixie, Bodley, Pilot, 
Der dumme August, Neckargmund, L. E.C. M., 
Greatheart. 


EXTRACT FROM “ DIE KOPIERPRESSE,” 
BY FRITZ MULLER-PARTENKIRCHEN 


Ich kannte einen namens Kagel, der war im Holzhandel 
tätig. Als Junge nahm er mich an Sonntagen mit und erzählte 
mir von Holz. Das sei der edelste der Stotte, sagte er. Es wachse 
wie ein Mensch, es weine wie ein Mensch, es sei unsterblich. So 
reich und tief sei keine Wissenschaft wie die vom Holze. Zehn 
Jahre müsse einer lernen, bis er seine Wunder auch nur ober- 
tlächlich kenne. Holzbegeistert kam ich heim. ‘‘ Vater,” sagte 
ich, “ich habe mich entschieden, ich werde nur ins Holzfach 
gehen!” “ Aha, der Kagel,” sagte der Vater. Weiter nichts. 
Das weitere sagte ein Jahr später der Herr Kagel selbst, als er 
tns mittels Druckrundschreibens mitteilte, er habe ein Gürtel- 
geschäft eröffnet und ersuche bei Bedarf. ... 

Dann war einer, Munk mit Namen, der war Hauptbuchhalter 
in der Handelsbank. Er nahm mich auf die Seite. “ Junge,” 
sagte er, “ wenn du’s noch nicht wissen solltest: Herrlicher ist 
kein Beruf als Bücherführen. Das Spiel geheimer Wechselkräfte 
tut sich auf, wenn du im Memorial die Seiten wendest. Auf 
deinen Konten schlägt die Wirtschaft deines Volkes Schlachten 
und du bist ein Feldherr. .. ° Buchbegeistert kam ich heim. 
“ Vater,” sagte ich, “ nun weiss ich, was ich werde: Haupt- 
buchhalter!” “ Aha, der Munk,” sagte der Vater. Weiter 
nichts. Das weitere ein Jahr später der pensionierte Munk, 
während er in seinem Gärtlein mit der Rosenschere knipste : 
‘““ Herrgott, Kinder, wie froh bin ich, dass ich den Soll—und 
Haben-kKrempel los bin. . . .” 


ac 


BORDERER ” 


I knew a man named Kagel who was in the timber trade. He 
used to take me out on Sundays when I was a youngster, and 
tell me about timber. That was the noblest of all materials, he 
said. It grew like a man, it cried like a man, it was immortal. 
No science so rich and deep as that of timber! One would have 
to study for ten years before acquiring even a superficial know- 
ledge of its wonders. I came home in raptures about timber. 
“ Father,” I said, “ I have decided; I won’t go into anything 
but the timber trade ! ” “ Aha, Kagel,” said my father. Nothing 
more It was Mr. Kagel himself who said more a year later when 
he informed us by a printed circular that he had opened a 
business in girdles, &c., and asked for our custom. 

Then there was a man named Munk, who was head book- 
keeper at the Commercial Bank. He took me aside. ‘* My boy,” 
he said, “if you shouldn’t happen to know it already, there is 
no finer calling than book-keeping. The play of the hidden powers 
of exchange is shown to you as you turn over the pages of the 
day-book. In your accounts the industry of your nation fights 
battles, and you are a general... .’’ I came home a book- 
keeping enthusiast. ‘‘ Father,” I said, “ now I do know what 
I will be: head book-keeper!’’ ‘‘ Aha, Munk,” said my father. 
That was all. The rest was added a year later by Munk—who 
had been pensioned off—while he clicked the rose scissors in 
his little garden: “ My word, children, how glad I am that I’m 
done with the debit and credit rubbish.” 


TRANSLATED BY 


This passage contained several of those phrases that 
appear so simple and yet are so difficult to express, with 
every delicate shade of meaning, in another language. Thus 
“ H. R’s” excellent version was slightly marred by and 
yet nevertheless it was immortal, whereas Kagel had not 


advanced this notion to distinguish it from man. He as 
loses the snap of “ Aha, der Kagel.” Weiter nichts by ` Hn, 
that fellow Kagel” A good many competitors inclined to 
lengthen this laconic remark. But it gives us great pleasure 
to commend “ H. R’s ” perfect English. 


“ Olim ” ‘did not join in the above mistake, but became 
involved with Als Junge nahm er mich, thus: On Sundays 
he used to take me with him as a boy. The direct translator. 
of Als Junge was almost certain to produce ambiguity in 
English, but a great many clever competitors got over the 
difficulty by giving it as When I was a boy. Of course, it 
required them to be very sure of the meaning in their own 
minds to plunge into such a definite statement, and two 
readers, “ Moserboden’”’ and “ L. E. C. M.” were equally 
certain that it was Kagel who was the boy, thus: Wies 
he was an apprentice (‘‘ Moserboden ”) and This lad used t: 
take me (“ L. E. C. M.”). Another point we did not quite 
like in “ Olim’s”’ version was unsterblich, tmiperishatle. 
We feel sure that Kagel meant that, like man, it had 4 
soul. But we are pleased to see ‘“‘ Olim,” an old friend, » 
near top. 

A new friend, “ Slasher,” sent us a very good version. 
His difficulty was in the tenses. Having stated that .4 ma» 
would have to study ... ‘‘ Slasher ” continues in the same 
tense, I would return home filled with enthusiasm for woed. 
“ Father,” I would say... It conveys the impression 
that the thing happened continually. The incident with 
Munk is marred in the same way. 

“ Trina ” says he would take me for walks. How dtes 
“Trina ” know? It might have been to a Beer Garden. 
Her other slip is the pensioned Munk completed the phrase ; 
what phrase ? 

“ E. P.S.” is ambiguous about As a voungster he used 
to take me with him, and also mistakes the Journal for the 
Ledger. Moreover, he makes Munk glad to be rid of the 
muddle of credit and debit. Oh, fie, and he a head-bouk- 
keeper ! 

“ Rowanberry ” is another stranger whose English 
version we admire. The only blemishes were vour customers 
for deines Volkes, and having retired for pensitonterte. He 
might have retired without a pension. 

“ Polyglot?” is another good translator whom we are 
glad to welcome. He slipped over the game of secret forces, 
with their action and reaction. We commend his Thani 
goodness, children, I’ve finished with those debits and crediti. 
“ Percy Bysshe” went wrong in the same place: The 
secret play of interdependent forces. 

“ Beetle ?” says I came home with wood on the brain ; we 
think he should have sought a happier phrase. He also 
came down over As you balance the ledger, mysterious 
reciprocal forces come into play. In all other respects his 
version is perfect. 

“ Garnet ” says Ah ha, old Kagel. Also that Munk was 
ledger clerk, and On your cash columns falls the economics of 
your country's conflicts. We like his Heavens, how glad l 
am, children, to be free of that old credit and debit stuff ! 

“ Chardonne ” falls into the As a young man he took nu 
trap. Also The secret magic of exchange values, which is 
not quite the meaning. 

“ Als ob ” went a little further in The mysterious forces 
on the Stock Exchange ; and Memorial is not Memorandum 
Book but Day-Book. 

We have no space for further comment, but must mention 
that any one in Class I seems to us a potential German 
prizewinner, and also most of those in Class II. 

We commend “ Cunctatrix ” for the happy expression 
obsessed with ledgers and “ J. E. M.” for debit and creat 
drudgery. 

Several nice letters reached us this month, and we hoid 
over a joyous story sent us by “ Esse quam videri.” 

(Continued on page 892) 
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Books Teachers 


need 


The following is a carefully chosen 


selectio 


n of educational books, the demand 


for which has proved their great value to 
teachers. They deal with many interesting 
and sometimes difficult aspects of school 
work and child psychology. One or two of 
them at least should be on every teacher's 


shelf. 


Adams, Si 


Cash Price 
s. d. 
r John.—Exposition and Illustration in Teaching 6 0 


Bagley, W. C.—The Educative Process NA = D 


Bagley, W. C.—Classroom Management : Its Principles and 
Technique .. 6 6 


Collar, G., 


Methods of Instruction, with ie reference to Ele- 
mentary Schools ee sé 


Colvin, S. 


Davis, S. E.—The Technique of Tasdhine i 


Findlay, J. 


Freeland, G. E.—Modern Elementary School Piai 
Freeland, G. E.—The Improvement of Teaching .. p 
Gates, Prof. A. I.—Psychology for Students of Education .. 
Gates, Prof. A. IL.—Elementary Psychology .. 

Graves, Prof. F. P.—Great Educators of Three RER 
Graves, Prof. F. P.—A Student's History of Education .. 
Horne, Prof. H. H.—The Philosophy of Education ; 
Inskeep, Dr. Annie D.—Teaching Dull and Retarded Children 


Johnson, Prof. H.—Teaching of History in necnentany and 
Secondary Schools .. 


Lay, Ed. J. 


Subjects of the Elementary School 


McMurry, 


Norsworthy, N., and Whitley, M. T.—The ETS of 
Childhood 

Rusk, R. R.—The Dieninis of the Great Eius 

Stevenson, Prof. J. A.—The Project Method of Teaching .. 

Strayer, Dr. G. D., and Norsworthy, N.—How to Teach . 

Thorndike, Edward L.—Education : First Book 


Twiss, Prof. G. R.—A Textbook in the Principles at = 
Teaching 


Wallis, B. 


uest 


„--------- -ORDER FORM ----------- 


for Capacity .. 
Welton, Dr. J.—The Pascheldey of ARI 
Welton, Dr. J.—The Logical Bases of Education 


and Creek, Cc W.—School VIIRI ind 


S.—The Learning Process. 


J.—Principles of Class Teaching .. 


— pà 
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S.—Constructive Work Kordi to the Ordinary 
C. A.—Elements of General Method 
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Bound in Stout Cloth 


To the GLOBE PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 


112 Strand, London, W.C. 2 


Please supply me with one copy Of......cccccscccescoccncccscceccosccoeece 


for which I enclose the cash price of s. d. 


DUNES Ora a 


` ADDRESS 
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Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS 
97 & 99 St. Martin’s Lane, London, 


have pleasure in announcing additions to their 


SIMPLE GUIDE SERIES 


published at 7s. 6d. net per volume, fully illus- 
trated. “The aim” (well expressed by The 
Saturday Review) “is to provide monographs 
neither above the heads of young persons nor 
beneath the attention of intelligent adults.” 


1. PREHISTORIC MAN 
By KerrH HENDERSON. 


2. THE HUMAN BODY 
By Trevor Heaton, M.D. 


| Fust issued 
3. ARCHITECTURE 
By A. L. N. RusseLL, A.R.I.B.A. 


4. PICTURES AND PAINTING 


By Marcaret H. BuLLeEY. 


{| In preparation 
5. ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Marcuarita Wippows. 
6. MUSIC 


By Ursurta CREIGHTON. 


The first half dozen volumes enumerated 
above are only the beginning of what is hoped 
will be a really comprehensive series. 


* k 


YOU AND I: 


SATURDAY TALKS AT CHELTENHAM 
By Littan M. FAITHFULL 


Miss Faithfull has here made an anthology 
from her talks to the Upper School at Cheltenham 
and has added notes and comments from her 
pupils themselves which most instructively reveal 

the mind of the English schoolgirl. 


3s. 6d. net. 


§] By the same author 
IN THE HOUSE OF MY PILGRIMAGE 
10s. 6d. net 


* xk 


SANDERSON 
OF OUNDLE 


“ A Memorial of his Life and Teachings, by 
a group of Friends and Associates.” 


New and cheaper edition, 
with the original illustrations. 


7s. 6d. net. 


892 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
into English of the following passage from “ Clavel Soldat,” 
by Léon Werth : 


Employé de commerce, qui n’a connu le bureau la semaine, 
et des parties de billard le dimanche, la guerre est pour lui la 
premicre villégiature. Pour la premiére fois, il vit comme un 
riche, sans souci d’argent. Loin, le travail qui fatigue la téte, 
parce qu’il est monotone et continu. ‘Il est en campagne depuis 
dix jours. Un soir ici, le lendemain ailleurs. Les balles sifflent, 
les obus tombent. Ça siffle ot ça veut, ça tombe où ça doit.. . . 
Ça vous touche ou ça passe a coté. . . . On est vivant ou on 
est mort. ... On ne s'en occupe pas ...on n'y pense 
pas. ... 

—Mon cousin est mort... dit-il, sans changer de ton, dans 
une insensibilité joyeuse, dans une adaptation immediate au 
jeu nouveau. 

L’autre sergent est un industriel de la Loire. 
téte douce, un peu gravure de mode. 
d’années. 

—Non, ça n'est pas drcle . . 
pas drole. ... 

Des troupes font halte sur le bord de la route. On ne distingue 
plus les uniformes. Les hommes sont revêtus d'une carapace de 
boue. 

ILe détachement a marché de dix heures du matin à quatre 
heures de l'après-midi. Il arrive au cantonnement: un grand 
chateau dans un parc. La cour, pleine de ceinturons, de car- 
touchi¢res, de capotes, de pantalons, semble l’entrepét d’un 
chiffonnier. A l'intérieur, tout est pillé. Les tiroirs des meubles 
sont au plancher, où s’éparpillent des lettres, des cartes postales, 
des boules de naphtaline. C’etit été trop long d’y fouiller. On 
les a retirés, on les a retournés, on a tout jeté plancher. Clavel 
marche sur des photographies, des livres déchirés, des débris de 
glaces, et des morceaux de poterie. Et sur de la boue. Car la 
boue est partout, aux routes, aux planchers, aux murs, aux 
hommes... . 

Clavel demande tout naturellement :—Depuis quand les Alle- 
mands sont-ils partis ? On lui répond :—Mais ils ne sont jamais 
venus. 


Barbe noire, 
... Il a une trentaine 


. dit-il, vous verrez . .. ça n'est 


Initials, oy a nom de guerre, must be adopted by ALL 
competitors, but the prize-winners, and the competitors 
awarded the second place will be required to send real names 
for publication if necessary. 

No competitor will be awarded a prize more than ONCE 
during a given year, though the name of the competitor 
gaining first place will be published each month. 

All entries, which must be accompanied by the Coupon 
printed on page 893, must reach the office by the first post 
on December 13, 1927, addressed “‘ PRIZE EDITOR,” The 
Journal of Education and School World, 3 Ludgate Broad- 
way, London, E.C. 4. 


BETTER INDEXED Booxs.—The proposal to establish an 
Institute of Indexing is receiving the support of a large number 
of men of letters, librarians, book-lovers, and the more enter- 
prising publishers and others professionally and commercially 
interested in indexing. Its fellowship will be rigidly restricted 
to qualified indexers, but others are being invited to become 
patrons or associates, as it is upon its services to the reading 
public that the success of the enterprise will depend. The 
Institute is being organized to facilitate the advancement of 
knowledge in all fields of endeavour by promoting and extending 
public interest in the co-ordination of information through the 
medium of efficiently indexed books, periodicals, and other 
literary works and papers. It will maintain a register of qualified 
indexers of all nationalities, and in all branches of knowledge, 
and will place its register at the disposal of those responsible for 
the creation of literary works of all kinds. The Institute will 
advise and assist members of the public requiring information, 
and those engaged in literary research will have the benefit 
of the register of indexed publications and bibliographies that 
will be created and maintained. A retrospective object of the 
Institute is to foster the publication of indexes of the already- 
published works of celebrated authors, and especially to engage 
public support for the proper co-ordination of works of social 
economic importance, and to arrange for the publication of such 
indexes. Full particulars can be obtained from Mr. W. H. 
Douglas Shaw, of ‘‘ Beaufort,” Mornington Road, Chingford, 
London, E. 4., who is organizing the movement. 
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At the External Examination in June, 1927, s 
16 Wolsey Hall Students sat; 13 PASSED. 
A Wolsey Hall Student obtained ONE of the a, 
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Free Guide and Specimen Lesson from Dept. E13, 


Wolsey Hall, Oxford 
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SCHOOL PLAYS 


COSTUMES FOR HIRE IN 
CORRECT DESIGNS AND 
BEAUTIFUL COLOURS 


FRESH AND CLEAN 
Send for List 


ROSE SHAW, HATFIELD, BATH 


C ~Treor- 


East London College 


(University of London, E. 1.) 
PRINCIPAL J. L. S. HATTON, M.A. 


PASS AND HONOURS COURSES 
IN 


Classics, English, French, German, Spanish, 


Geography, Modern History, Mathematics, 

Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, 

Zoology, Engineering—Civil, Mechanical, 
Electrical. 


Ist Year Medical Course in conjunction 
with London Hospital. 


Research in Experimental Subjects including 
Aeronautics. 


Fees £22 10s. a year 


Entrance Scholarships of £80 per annum and 
Entrance Exhibitions of £30 per annum. 


m m 


Separate Halls of Residence for Men and for 
Women Students. Athletic Grounds 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 
E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS for SCHOOL PRIZES 
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T ant sa 


On the Art of Writing. py 


QUILLER-COUCH. Pocket edition. 


Sir ARTHUR 
Fcap 8vo. 5s net. 


On the Art of Reading. 


Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s net. 


By the same author. 


Studies in Literature. 
FIRST SERIES. Pocket edition. 
SECOND SERIES. Pocket edition. 


By the same author. 
Fcap 8vo. 5s net. 
Fcap 8vo. 5s net. 


Charles Dickens and Other 


By the same author. Pocket edition. 


Victorians. 
Fcap 8vo. 5s net. 


Adventures in Criticism. By the same author. 


Pocket edition. Fcap 8vo. 5s net. 


Cambridge Readings in Literature. 
by GEORGE SAMPSON. In 5 books. Crown 8vo. 
numerous illustrations. Books I, II, HI. 
Books IV and V, 6s net each. 


Edited 
With 
5s net each. 


Boys and Girls of History. By EILEEN and 
RHODA POWER. Secondimpression. With 35 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


The Tunnellers of Holzminden with a Side 
Issue). By H. G. DURNFORD, M.C., M.A. With 17 illus- 
trations, 5 maps and plans. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 


Music and its Story. By R. T. WHITE, Mus.D. 
With 7 plates and numerous illustrations in the text. Crown 
8vo. 7s 6d net. 


The Birds of Britain. their Distribution and 
Habits. By A. H. EVANS, M.A., F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. With 
94 illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 


Stories of Scientific Discovery. py D. B. 
HAMMOND. With 8 plates. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


The Poetry of the Age of Wordsworth. 


I. An Anthology of the Five Major Poets. Selected, with 
an introduction, by J. DOVER WILSON, Litt.D. Crown 
8vo. 7s 6d net. (Cambridge Anthologies.) 


An Anthology of the Poetry of the Age of 


Shakespeare. py w. T. YOUNG, M.A. Third im- 
pression. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Cambridge Anthologies.) 


Life in Shakespeare’s England. A Book of 
Elizabethan Prose. Compiled by J. DOVER WILSON, 
Litt.D. With 7 illustrations. Crown Svo. 7s net. (Cambridge 
Anthologies.) 


The Cambridge Book of Lesser Poets. 


By J. C. SQUIRE. Crown 8vo. 8s Od net. 


A Poetry Book for Children. 


A. WATSON BAIN. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 


Compiled by 


Selections from Swinburne. 
BURTON. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


English Verse Old and New. An Anthology. 
Edited by G. C. F. MEAD, M.A., and RUPERT C. CLIFT, 
M.A. Fcap 8vo. 6s net. > 


By H. M. 


Selections from the Brontes. Being extracts 
from the novels of Charlotte and Emily Bronté. Edited by 
H. A. TREBLE. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


The Story of Dr Johnson. Being an Intro- 
duction to Boswell’s Life. By S.C. ROBERTS, M.A. Third 


impression. With 16 illustrations and a Bibliography. 
Crown 8vo. 5s net. 
The Story of Fanny Burney. By MURIEL 


MASEFIELD (Mrs CHARLES MASEFIELD). 
Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


The Story of Elizabethan Drama. 
HARRISON, M.A. With 5 illustrations. 
5s net. 


With 8 plates. 


By G. B. 
Crown 8vo. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


A SELECTION OF BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE SOUL OF GRAMMAR | 


A Bird’s-eye View of the Organic Unity of the 
Ancient and Modern Languages studied in British 
and American Schools. By E. A. SONNEN- 
SCHEIN, D.Litt. (Oxon). Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

“ Professor Sonnenschein breathes breath ihto 
the dry bones of grammar, and it becomes a living 
soul, . . . The purpose of this remarkably acute 
essay is to prove that the important languages of 
Western civilization are fundamentally of one 
structure. . . . No teacher or student of grammar 
can afford to neglect this essay. Its author speaks 
with unusual authority. He is chairman of the 
Standing Committee on Grammatical Reform.” — 
The Birmingham Post. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
S. MATTHEW 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
B. T. D. SMITH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Cambridge 
Greek Testament.) 


This up-to-date edition will supersede the original 
edition, which is now out of print. 


PLATO. CRITO 


Edited by J. ADAM, Litt.D. First issue with a 
Vocabulary. With an Introduction and Notes. 
Fcap 8vo. 28.9d. (Cambridge Elementary Classics.) 


KEY TO “LATIN PROSE 
FOR MIDDLE FORMS ”’ 


(SPRAGGE and SLOMAN). 
By W. HORTON SPRAGGE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4s 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
SWINBURNE 


By H. M. BURTON. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


Mr Burton has made this selection in the belief 
that much, though not all, of Swinburne is par- 
ticularly suitable for reading by young people and 
that there is as yet no book containing a judicious 
selection. 


MAPS 


Their History, Characteristics, and Uses. A Hand- 
book for Teachers. By Sir HERBERT GEORGE 
FORDHAM. New and Cheaper (Second) Edition. 
With 8 plates. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


By A. F. HATTERSLEY, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 

The purpose of this book is to trace the origin and 
growth, in its essential features, of that European 
civilization which constitutes the atmosphere, 
intellectual and moral, in which the citizen of to-day 
has to live his life. The standard of civilization, 
the economic growth of communities, the develop- 
ment of governmental institutions, and the religious 
belicfs of the masses have been selected as the 
significant factors in human history. 


A TREATISE ON THE ANALY- 
TICAL DYNAMICS OF PAR- 
TICLES AND RIGID BODIES 


With an introduction to the Problem of Three 
Bodies. By E. T. WHITTAKER, F.R.S. Third 
edition. Royal 8vo. 25s net. 


ELEMENTARY > 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 


By G. L. PARSONS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A companion book to the author’s Elementary 
Integral Calculus, designed for preparing candidates 
for the Higher Certificate Examinations. 


Two New CAMBRIDGE 
TRACTS IN MATHEMATICS 
& MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 


General Editors: G. H. HARDY and E. CUN- 
NINGHAM. 

No. 23. Operational Methods in Mathematical 
Physics. By HAROLD JEFFREYS. Demy 8vo. 
6s Od net. 

No. 24. Invariants of Quadratic Differential Forms. 
By O. VEBLEN. Demy 8vo. 6s 6d net. 


A JUNIOR GEOMETRY 


Based on the various Geometry books by Godfrey 
& Siddons. By A. W. Siddons, M.A., and R. T. 
HUGHES, M.A. Now issued in 2 parts. 
Crown &8vo. .2s. 6d. each. 


FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
MUSIC 


A First School Music Course. gy 
W. J. R. GIBBS, M.A., Mus.B. Fcap 4to. Pupils’ 
Book, rs. Teachers’ Book, 6s. 


A Course in Music for Public and 


Secondary Schools. By R. T. WHITE, 
Mus. D. Fcap to. 5s. 


Music and its Story. py R.T. WHITE, 
Mus. D. Crown 8vo. With 7 plates and numerous 
illustrations in the text. 5s. Library edition, 


7s 6d net. 

Voice-Training for Choirs and 
Schools. pyc. B. ROOTHAM, M.A., Mus.D. 
Fcap 4to. With 83 exercises. 4s 6d. Exercises 
separately. 2s 6d. 

A Comparison of Poetry and Music. 


By SIR W. H. HADOW. The Henry Sidgwick 
Lecture, 1925. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Music on the Shakespearean Stage. 
By G. H. COWLING. With 11 plates. Crown 8vo. 
7s 6d net. 


Seven Spiritual Songs (of Shakes- 


peare’s Time’). words and Music by 
THOMAS CAMPION, M.D., 1567-1620. The 
words edited by W. H. DRAPER, M.A.; the music 
arranged by WILLOUGHBY H. WILLIAMS. 
Foolscap 4to. Words and music. 2s 6d net (20 
copies {1 net); words only, 3d net (100 copies, 
6s net). Suitable for school choirs. 


A Book of Descants. By ALAN GRAY. 
Second edition, enlarged. Organ edition. Fcap 4to 
5s. Treble parts and Supplementary Tunes. 
Oblong fcap 4to. 3s 6d. 


The Physical Basis of Music. 
WOOD, M.A. With 23 figures. 
(Cambridge Manuals.) 


By A. 
Royal 16mo. 3s. 


CAMBRIDGE HANDBOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Under the General Editorship of Professor J. W. ADAMSON 


THE TEACHING OF 
GEOGRAPHY 


=. By B. C. WALLIS, B.Sc., F.C.P., F.R.G.S. 


6s net. 


“ The book, beautifully printed, well written, illustrated, and 
attractively bound, is highly creditable to author and publisher.” 
Education. 


Crown 8vo. With 12 illustrations. 


CITIZENSHIP AND THE 
SCHOOL 


By P. B. SHOWAN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


“ A cogent plea for a course of civic instruction, based on the 
belief that the surest foundation for English political and civil 
education is a knowledge of England and the English people, and 
that the true criterion of love of country is applied social service.” 

The Very Rev. Dean INGE in The Evening Standard. 


THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORY 


By E. H. HASLUCK, F.R.Hist.Soc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 
“ A more sensible, practical book of counsel on the art and 


science of history-teaching has not been published, and the book 
can be commended without reservation.”--The Schoolmaster. 


VIA NOVA, 


OR THE APPLICATION OF THE DIRECT 
METHOD TO LATIN AND GREEK 
By W. H. S. JONES, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s 6d net. 
" To every one concerned in the teaching of Classics this must 


be a most interesting, and even inspiring, book ; it is full of sound 
theory and helpful practice.’”—The Journal of Education. 
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Reviews 


A HISTORY OF READERS 


The Shaping of English Literature : and the Readers’ Share 
in the Development of its Forms. By AMY CRUSE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 


When John Richard Green decided to write a history of 
the people of England instead of a history of their kings 
and queens, he had lighted upon one of those fruitful 
ideas which can be applied profitably afterwards in ways 
undreamed-of by their original discoverer. Perhaps Mrs. 
Cruse is the first to apply his idea to literature. This is 
essentially an aristocratic thing: the great writers are the 
kings and queens of the mind. Well then, suppose we 
approach them, as is natural in this democratic age, from 
the other side—the side of the great crowd of readers. 
So in a series of fascinating chapters Mrs. Cruse carries 
us into the midst of the crowd. We listen to wandering 
minstrels and balladists ; we look on at miracle-plays and 
moralities ; we attend the first performances of Elizabethan 
drama; we reluctantly submit to the closing of the theatres 
by the Puritans and to the dying-out of fairy-tales; we 
attend with Mr. Pepys the theatre of the Restoration, and 
we take up the Tatler and the Spectator in the coffee- 
houses of Queen Anne’s London. Later, we have a glimpse 
of Dr. Johnson, but only at a distance—we are more 
familiar with his friends the Burneys at No. 1 St. Martin’s 
Street ; we visit the new circulating libraries, and succumb 
to the thrills of romantic fiction ; we call at Newbury’s shop 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard and lay out pence upon children’s 
books. Here, at the end of the eighteenth century, our 
cicerone leaves us. After that, she may have felt, we are 
in the modern world of writers and readers, and can mingle 
in it without a guide. The book is admirable for the school- 
library or as a present for a boy or girl with literary tastes. 
Like Miss Stuart’s The Boy through the Aves, which the 
same publishers recently gave us, it 1s pleasantly and 
plentifully illustrated. 


PERSPECTIVE: SOME INCONSISTENCIES 


EXPOSED 


The Principles of Perspective and their Application to the 
Representation of the Circle and Sphere. By A. T. 
PORTER. (7s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 


This is a book we have been waiting for. It should clear 
up some prevalent misunderstandings about the repre- 
sentation of the circle and the sphere. The root of the 
matter is to be found in Part IV, in which we read that, 
“when an artist represents a sphere by a circle he is 
confusing the appearance of the sphere with the repre- 
sentation of that appearance.” Many mistakes have been 
made by writers on drawing because they have confused 
these two distinct things. In other words, because they 
have thought of the eye and the object, and have left the 
picture-plane out of consideration ; forgetting that it is this 
plane and what happens on it with which they are con- 
cerned. For instance, we frequently find it stated as an 
invariable rule that “the long axis of a foreshortened 
circle (ellipse) is always perpendicular to the axis of the 
figure.” When the object is in parallel perspective this is 
true of only a very limited number of cases. This is a 
strange example of the same class of error as the one Mr. 
Porter so clearly exposes about the misrepresentation of 
the sphere. His diagram explaining how the appearance of 
the object corresponds to a representation on a spherical 
glass shell, on which every point would be a point of 
sight, and showing the relation between this and a repre- 
sentation on the picture-plane, makes the matter quite 
clear even to those who have no knowledge of conic sections. 
It is time the chapters on object drawing in many manuals 
were revised. We recommend a thorough reading of Mr. 
Porter’s book to all whom it may concern. 


ANOTHER GREAT WAR 


The Great War Between Athens and Sparta: a Companion 
to the Military History of Thucydides. By Dr. B. W. 
HENDERSON. (18s. net. Macmillan.) 

Greatness is a relative term. Until the outbreak of the 
next world-conflict, in which Christian civilization will be 
engulfed, the expression “‘ great war,” will be employed to 
denote the struggle between Germany and her opponents 
during the years 1914-18. Before 1914 it was used to 
indicate the Revolutionary and Napoleonic War of 1792- 
1815. And so we might trace it backward along the 
course of history until we arrive at “ the Great War between 
Athens and Sparta ” of twenty-three centuries ago. 

Compared with any modern war, this Peloponnesian 
War was an exceedingly small and municipal business. 
The total number of the inhabitants of the two contending 
states together did not equal the number of men in any 
one of the four gigantic armies which took part in the last 
fierce battle on the western front in the “ great War” of 
1914-18. Most of the combats between Athenians and 
Spartans were, in respect of the magnitude of the forces 
engaged, more insignificant than the average of the daily 
unrecorded trench-raids during the long stalemate in 
Flanders. Nevertheless the issues involved in this ancient 
duel of the two Hellenic city-states were so momentous 
for the future of European culture and humanity that not 
only is the title “ great ” well merited, but also the elaborate 
and careful study of the war by Dr. Bernard Henderson 
was well worth doing. 

Dr. Henderson’s work is primarily intended to serve as 
a companion to Thucydides. It displays a marvellous 
knowledge of the Greek historian and his commentators, 
as well as an admirable command of all the illustrative 
passages in the writings of the contemporaries of Thucydides. 
In particular the plays of Aristophanes are drawn upon 
extensively, with telling effect. Dr. Henderson writes in 
a lucid and interesting style, and he accompanies his 
narrative with an ample supply of excellent maps and 
plans. 

Among the many merits and attractions of this masterly 
work, the following are conspicuous. First, the book 
departs from the usual method of treating the Peloponnesian 
War, which is to narrate it in the form of annals. It adopts 
the far better plan of dealing with each theatre of the conflict 
in turn and describing in a connected form the events 
which occurred therein. Secondly, the military movements 
—the strategy of the war as a whole, and the tactics of the 
battles—are vividly described, with many illuminating 
parallels drawn from later history, e.g., the Napoleonic War 
and the American Civil War. Thirdly, there are a number 
of novel and attractive theories on various problems where 
evidence fails and conjecture must prevail, e.g., the man- 
oeuvres of Agis before the battle of Mantinea. l 

In short, Dr. Henderson has produced a book of high 
interest and permanent value. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHING 


The Nation’s Schools : Their Task and Their Importare. 
By Prof. H. B. Smitu. (6s. Longmans.) 

Prof. Bompas Smith’s book, which obviously represents 
the garnered results of a good many years of reading and 
thinking and teaching, is likely to take its place speedily as 
one of the standard text-books on education, with one 
obvious advantage over all competitors, that it 1s more 
up-to-date in all matters in which changes have recently 
taken place. 

We confess to a slight feeling of surprise on first reading 
the title of the book, because we have been accustomed to 
think it the special province of a professor of education to 
view his subject sub specie aeternitatis, leaving it to the 
administrator to apply universal principles to the concrete 
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situation. But we had not read far before our appre- 
hensions were removed. If we may say so, we found the 
author better than his word. His is no narrowly nationalistic 
outlook. On the contrary, when he faces the most vital 
problems of aim and method, he shows himself a philosopher 
in the best sense of the term. 

The amount of reading that has gone to the preparation 
of this volume is immense—a fact which is perhaps made 
somewhat too apparent in the style of exposition. The 
author’s habit of continually appealing to and quoting 
from his authorities becomes just a little irritating, at 
any rate to the maturer student, though of course it may 
be of some advantage to the younger student. On the 
whole we think it would have been better if the author had 
made his acknowledgments once for all, and proceeded to 
state his case more generally in his own way, which is a 
very good way. For he has thought his way through the 
subject, and can quite safely stand on his own feet. 

Another point that has struck us during our perusal of 
the book, is the variety and uncertainty of its appeal. In 
some places the author is obviously writing chiefly for the 
intending teacher, who is still a student in a training 
college. In other places the matter he so lucidly presents 
can hardly be appreciated, nor even, we think, profitably 
studied, except by administrators and by teachers of 
experience. But, of course, it is open to any individual 
reader to practise the gentle art of skipping. 

We desire, however, to end on a note of genuine appro- 
bation. The author had the great advantage of experience, 
both as an assistant and as a headmaster before he became 
a professor, and this advantage is revealed on every page 
of this most able and useful book. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY IN 


SCHOOLS 
Elementary Practical Physical Chemistry. By Dr. J. F. 
SPENCER. (5s. Bell.) 


The rapid development of physical chemistry and its 
growing influence upon chemical theory in general have 
inevitably reacted upon the elementary courses of chemistry 
given in the schools. The time when inorganic chemistry 
consisted mainly of descriptive work upon the elements 
and their compounds has gone for ever, and the modern 
schoolboy is as familiar with pH as his predecessor of twenty 
years ago was with P,O,. Whether we relish the change 
or not is immaterial ; the fact is there and has to be recog- 
nized. It may be all to the good that emphasis is nowadays 
placed less on a knowledge of “ chemical cookery ’’—as it 
has been derisively termed—and more on an acquaintance 
with physico-chemical theory and methods, and in any 
case the question is not one which shall be discussed here. 
Of more immediate concern is the fact that the teaching of 
physical chemistry in schools has had to struggle with the 
difficulty of lack of appropriate text-books. Books suitable 
for university students seldom lend themselves to use in 
schools: their language, scope and price are alike in 
exceeding school requirements and possibilities. Teachers 
and publishers have recently begun to realize this state of 
affairs and to make attempts to rectify it. School text- 
books of physical chemistry have been written by Mr. 
Finter, Mr. Barrett, and others, and the task of the teacher 
has been correspondingly lightened. 

It is, however, not the theoretical side of the subject 
which presents the main difficulty. The crux of the 
problem lies in devising a corresponding scheme of practical 
work which can be carried out under the peculiar and 
exacting conditions of the average school routine. Physico- 
chemical determinations are often—indeed, one may almost 
say usually—lengthy operations, and existing text-books, 
written for university or college use, naturally assume that 
the student is not limited for time. They assume too, 
again quite justifiably, that he has had a good deal of 
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manipulative experience and cap, therefore, read between 
the lines of his instructions. Finally, such text-books 
invariably assume that “‘ expense is no object,” either in 
chemicals or apparatus. The school science-master or 
science-mistress, unless possessed of extraordinary know- 
ledge, skill and energy, is thus in the uncomfortable 
position of having to make physical chemistry a thing 
of the lecture-room and demonstration table. We shall, 
therefore, not be alone in offering a very hearty welcome to 
Dr. Spencer’s admirable book, which sets out to do for the 
teaching of practical physical chemistry in schools what 
his more advanced text-book on the same subject has 
helped in no small degree to do in university courses. 

Dr. Spencer has obviously realized that in schools the 
three factors mentioned above, viz., time, expense and 
manipulative experience, are all-important, and has 
accordingly devised and worked out experiments which 
can be performed quickly, inexpensively, and accurately. 
They have all been thoroughly tested under working condi- 
tions, and common sources of error have been guarded 
against by full and careful instructions. To give even 
more help to teachers, we understand, Dr. Spencer has 
arranged that apparatus specially designed for the scheme 
can be obtained from a well-known London dealer. This 
seems to us to be an example which other authors of 
practical text-books might follow with advantage: it 
entails much labour, but provides just the kind of help 
which teachers find most useful. 

Finally, we are particularly pleased to notice that Dr. 
Spencer has not confined himself to quantitative experi- 
ments, but has included a large amount of qualitative 
work which, to the young student especially, will prove a 
welcome relief in the intervals of measurement. Here, in 
truth, ts a book which “ supplies a long-felt want.” 


GOTHIC STYLES 


English Gothic Foliage Sculpture. By S. GARDNER. (7s. 6d. 
net. Cambridge University Press.) 


There is no more fascinating study for the student of 
architecture than those carved evidences of joy in their 
work, and delightful play of fancy, of the masons who 
built and adorned our cathedrals and churches. The 
Gothic styles burst forth into characteristic foliage and 
blossom on the capitals of columns, the bosses of vaulting 
and the crockets of canopies. And just as a tree may be 
known by its fruit, so a building may be dated by these 
embellishments from the chisels of the craftsmen of the 
Middle Ages. It is most useful to have in one handy volume 
a collection of photographs devoted exclusively to Gothic 
foliage sculpture. The excellence of Mr. Gardner’s photo- 
graphs almost persuades one to like such lapses from the 
true path as the late thirteenth century work on plate 
fifty-seven. In connection with this period, and referring 
to the need of seeking inspiration from nature, the author 
draws a somewhat unfortunate comparison between the 
“ naturalistic style’’ and oriental carpets; in which he 
says the design is contemptible, though the colour is 
beautiful and satisfying. The use of the word design to 
mean ‘orm only, and to exclude all that we understand by 
spacing, values, and colour, is misleading. No design can be 
contemptible if its colour, and therefore its proportions 
and values, are satisfying and harmonious. Moreover, 
naturalism is far less desirable in a carpet than it is in a 
capital; and the world rightly prizes a carpet of India 
or Persia, which age-long tradition has left, not “ entirely 
degraded,” but entirely appropriate. The return to nature 
frequently leads to a temporary departure from the great 
traditions of art ; as was the case in the transitional period 
when the Southwell sculpture was executed. The photo- 
graphs in this book are as near perfection as may be, and 
are a worthy supplement to that classic collection by the 
same author in ‘‘ A Guide to English Gothic Architecture.”’ 
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Minor Notices and Books of the Month 
EDUCATION 


St. Leonard’s School, 1877-1927. Oxford Univer- 

sity Press.) 
- This attractive memorial volume worthily celebrates the 
fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the famous St. Leonard’s 
School. Naturally its strongest appeal will be to those who 
passed through the school in the years of girlhood, for the 
personal note is, as a matter of course, strongly emphasized. 
But they are a fine group of women who made St. Leonard’s, 
and this record will help to show, both now and hereafter, what 
manner of people they were who fought and won the battle for 
the highest educational opportunities for girls and women. 


Creative Education in School, College, University, and Museum : 
Personal Observation and Experience of the Half-Century 
1877-1927. By Prof. H. F. Ossporn. (ros. 6d. net. 
Scribner.) 

The title and sub-title of this book vield a good indication of 
its contents. It is not a book hastily put together, or even 
slowly written within a year or so. It contains a record of the 
thoughts about education that have come to the mind of a 
distinguished teacher during his working life-time. Those 
thoughts are, in our view, all the more valuable because they 
are the thoughts of a biologist who happens also to be of a 
philosophic turn of mind. On every page of the book the author 
pleads, in one way or another, for creative, as against merely 
imitative, effort in education. The author's sense of comradeship 
wrin English workers in his field of inquiry is naturally an 
attractive feature to an English reader. The book is well worth 
reading, not because the writer offers a new system of educational 
tnought, but because of his steady and emphatic insistence upon 
the one thing needful. 

Historical Foundations of Modern Education. By Prof. E. H. 
REISNER. (11s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

It is not long since we noticed in these columns the appearance 
of Dr. Reisner’s “ Nationalism and Education Since 1789,” and 
now another solid volume comes from his prolific pen. The 
main features of this book are that those aspects of the past are 
selected which are essential to an understanding of the present, 


(10s. 6d. net. 


and that education is consistently regarded as “ one element ia 
the cross-section of life as a whole.” These features wili, we ar 
sure, commend themselves to teachers who handle the kister, 


- of education in British universities and training colleges. Tn 


treatment is marked by the thoroughness which we now expat 
from Dr. Reisner, and the bibliographies and illustrations add 
to the value of the book. The former are specially intended to 
guide the student to further inquiry.” 


Principles of Secondary Education. By Prof. L. A. WILLAN 
and Dr. G. A. Rice. (8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

Errors in School: Theiy Causes and Treatment. By Sir Jons 
ADAMS. (6s. net. University of London Press.) 

An Oxford Hall in Medieval Times: Being the Early History of 
St. Edmund Hall. By A. B. EMDEN. (16s. net. Clarendoa 
Press.) 

Rise and Progress of Scottish Education. 
(10s. 6d. net. Oliver & Boyd.) 

On Being a Girl. By JESSIE E. GiBSON, (6s. 6d. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Methods with Adolescents. 
Heath.) 

What Shall the Public Schools do for the Feceble-Minded: 4 
Plan for Special-School Training under Public School Aus 
pices. By Prof. G. P. Davis. (15s. net. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 

The School Board Member. By Prof. J. C. ALMACK. (6s. 6d. net. 
New York: Macmillan.) 

The Scholarship of Teachers in Secondary Schools. By E. A. 
FITZPATRICK and P. W. Hutson. (8s. 6d. net. New York: 
Macmillan.) 

Facts: An Analysis meant to Serve as an Introduction to Edu:a- 
tional Theory. By W. O. BRIGSTOCKE. (3s. 6d. net. Dent. 

Educate Your Child. By H. McKay. (2s. 6d. net. Oxtord 
University Press.) 

Universities in the United States: Some Impressions. By Dr. 
E. DELLER. (2s. net. University of London Press.) 


By Dr. A. Moreay. 


By R. W. PRINGLE. (7s. 6d. net 


ART, BIOGRAPHY, AND CLASSICS 


Rusrin’s Modern Painters. Abridged and Edited by A. J. 
FINBERG. (10s. net. Bell.) 

Drawing for Beginners. By DorotTHy Furniss. 
Harrap.) 

The Architect in History. By M.S. BriacGs. (10s. net. Clarendon 
Press.) l 

Practical Drawing for Schools: Prepared for Higher Standards 
in Elementary Schools, Evening and Junior Technical Schools. 
By J. Lees. Parts I, II, II, and IV. (9d. each. University 
of London Press.) 

Drawing for Art Students and Illustrators. 
SEABy. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
net. Batsford.) 

A Short Critical History of Architecture. By H. H. STATHAM. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Edited by G. M. 
AYLWIN. (16s. net. Batsford.) 

The Art for All. Water-Colour Series. Flowers. No.1. By J. 

University of London 


(10s. 6d. net. 


By Prof. A. W. 
(10s. 6d. 


LITTLEJOHNS. (2s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 
Stencil Craft. By F. J. Grass. (1s. 6d. 
Press.) 
A Simple Guide to Pictures and Painting. By Marcaret H. 
BuLLEY. (7s. 6d. net. Chatto & Windus.) 
The Oxford Post-Card Albums. Old English Churches. By H. M. 
MADELEY. (2s. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 
More Hours in the National Gallery. By S. Dick. 
Duckworth.) 


(3s. 6d. net. 


Sir Isaac Newton: A Biographical Sketch. By V. E. PULLIN. 
Nelson. By Sir G. Aston. (6d. each. BENN.) 

The Autobiography and Memoirs of Benjamin Robert Haydon, 
1786-1846. Compiled from his * Autobiography and 
Journals ” and “ Correspondence and Table-Talk.”’ Edited 
by A. P. D. PENROSE. (12s. Od. net. Bell.) 

The Dictionary of National Biography. Founded in 1882 by 
G. SMITH. 1912-1921. Edited by H. W. C. Davis and 
J. R. H. Weaver. With an Index Covering the Years 
IgOI-192I in one Alphabetical Series. (21s. net. India 
Paper, 258. net. Half Morocco, 42s. net. Oxford University 
Press.) 


Stage Antiquities of the Greeks and Romans and Their Influexct. 
By Prof. J. T. ALLEN. (5s. net. Harrap.) 

The series to which this volume belongs is now well known, 
and though many of them are designed rather for general readers. 
some might be used with advantage in schools. The volume 
before us on Stage Antiquities should prove an excellent supple 
ment to the study of a Greek or Roman play. It gives a succinct 
and readable account of the whole course of theatrical develop- 
ment in antiquity including the various festivals, stage properties. 
actors, costumes, and scenic arrangements. Where greater 
detail is wanted, for instance, in discussing the stage at Athens, 
it can be supplied by the teacher from larger and more technica! 
works. There are twenty-four illustrations, including plans and 
photographs of existing Greek and Roman theatres. The printing. 
paper, and appearance maintain the high excellence we have 
learned to expect in this series. 


A Literary History of Rome: From the Origins to the Clase œ 
the Golden Age. By Prof. J. W. Durr. Seventh Edition 
(12s. 6d. Fisher Unwin.) 

We congratulate the publishers very warmly on the charming 
reprint at a considerably reduced price of the fifth edition of 
this standard work. The volume before us is lighter and handier, 
the paper scarcely at all inferior to that of the more expensive 
volume and the light green binding most attractive, and We 
hope that the book in this new form will enjoy the wide and 
constant use which it deserves. No other English work on 

Latin literature with which we are acquainted can be compared 

with it, for Dr. Mackail’s admirable volume is on a very much 

slighter scale. Should another edition be necessary, as ¥f 

hope it will be, Guissani’s work on Lucretius and Prof. Housman s 

edition of Manilius should be added to the lists of authonue 

on those authors. 


Attic Life: Scenes from the Court Speeches of Demosthenes. 
Selected and Edited by C. W. Bary. (3s. 6d. Christo- 
phers.) m 

The title of this book is misleading apart from its Di 

It is not a description in English of social life at Athens, ™ 

something quite novel in the way of a Greek reader for schoos. 
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Just as much may be learnt about modern life by listening to 
the cases in an English court of law to-day, so Mr. Baty has been 
struck with the happy idea of enabling the student to gather 
a good deal about ancient life in Greece by the perusal of ex- 
tracts from the private orations of Demosthenes. So far as we 
know, the private speeches are not often read in schools, but they 
are very human documents, and this book should do something 
to counteract their undeserved neglect. It is the first school- 
book of its kind, and we trust that it will meet with the success 
which it deserves. After a brief introduction (eight pages) Mr. 
Baty gives the unannotated text of seventeen extracts from 
such speeches as the Callicles, Conon, Euboulides, Neaera, 
Boeotus, Aristocrates, False Embasy, Lacritus, Dionysodorus, 
Phormio, Zenothemis, Callipus, Polycles, Androtion, and 
Midias. A short prefatory note explains the situation in each 
extract, and the whole should make a most illuminating and 
useful school-book. 


Greck and Roman Folklore. By Prof. W. R. HALLIDAY. (5s. net. 
Harrap.) 

Apuleius and His Influence. By Prof. ELIZABETH H. HAIGHT. 
(5s. net. Harrap.) 


These are two very interesting additions to the series “ Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome.” Apuleius is, in some sense, the most 
fascinating figure in the whole of Latin literature. Of this 
Prof. Haight is well aware, and hence her bold but justified 
quotation of the words of Apuleius in reference to her own book 
— Lector intende ; laetaberis. She rightly begins with a chapter 
on the Age of the Antonines, for Apulcius was the product of his 
age, if ever writer was. Then we are taken through the details 
of his life and the mystery of his marriage and given a full 
description of his chief writings. The latter half of the book 
deals with the influence of Apuleius upon almost all subsequent 
writers of romance, and, in particular, with the influence of 
that incomparable tale, ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche.” Prof. Halliday’s 
volume has, of course, to be rather scientific than romantic. But 
it is hardly less interesting, and the terse style is delightful. 
Its chief chapters are concerned with superstitions, beliefs, and 
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practices, folk-tales, and fables, and the volume closes with an 
examination of the classical and the medieval traditions. 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by the Rev. Dr. H. G. 
LIDDELL and the Rev. R. Scott. A New Edition, Revised, 
and Augmented throughout by Prof. H. S. Jones, with the 
Assistance of R. McKENZIE and with the Co-operation of 
Many Scholars. Part III. (10s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The work of producing the new edition of Liddell and Scott 
goes on quietly and efficiently, and it is a pleasure to record the 
publication of the third part, which brings us down to efevreNizu. 

The completed work bids fair to become perhaps the greatest 

monument of British scholarship that we possess, for noticing 

the two previous parts in these columns we have borne witness 
to the high standard of lexicography which is represented by 
the work, so that in recording the appearance of this third part 
we will do no more than hope that all classical schoolmasters, 
who can possibly do so, will show their appreciation of the 
work which is being done for them and their descendants by 
the very practical means of purchasing the complete lexicon. 
By so doing they will lessen the financial loss which the Oxford 
University Press is so patriotically facing. 


Myths of Greece and Rome. By Dr. JANE HARRISON. (6d. Benn.) 
Apollonius Rhodius : The Story of Medea (Argonautica, Bk. III 
and Bk. IV., 1-211). Edited by Dr. J. H. E. CREES and 
J. C. WORDSWORTH. (3s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 


The Board of Education has published ‘‘ Statistics of Public 
Education ” for the vear 1925-6. Price 5s. 6d. net at any of 
H.M. Stationery Offices. 

& k & 


Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94 High Holborn, W.C. 1, have 
forwarded a copy of their new Manual Arts Catalogue. It has 
been thoroughly revised and largely extended. It now contains 
descriptions of about 350 books, grouped under headings, 
arranged alphabetically, and over forty crafts are represented. 
There is also a complete index and a table of contents. 


ENGLISH, POETRY AND DRAMA 


The Worm. 
Hall.) 
Both in intention and in execution very far above the level 
of the average school story. The writer is too good an artist to 
subordinate his story to a moral, but his book gives the public 
schoolmaster much food for reflection on the extent to which 
games are allowed to dominate the ideals of masters as well as 
boys. 

The Phrase Readers: for Infants and Juniors. By Eb. J. S. 
Lay and Mary Jones. (Book IV, 1s. 6d.; Book V, Is. gd. 
Macmillan.) 

These latest volumes keep up to the high standard in subject- 
matter and general get-up of the first books of the series, noticed 
in our August issue. 


By DEsMOND Cokr. (7s. Od. net. Chapman & 


Nine Essays. By A. PLATT. (8s. 6d. net. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The number suggests the perfection and delightsomeness of 
the Muses, and the suggestion is entirely appropriate. Mer. 
A. E. Housman’s preface extends to seven pages (another perfect 
number) and that alone, without the essays that follow, might 
almost claim to be worth the price asked for the whole volume, 
so full is it of wit and wisdom and the pieties of friendship. 
Arthur Platt was Professor of Greek in University College, 
London, from 1894 to his death in 1924. His editions of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey and his translations and contributions to 
classical journals are well known to scholars; but his versa- 
tility and charm were known only to his friends and pupils. 
Some portion of these gifts is now brought within reach of a 
wider circle by the publication of his essays. Most of them were 
written for a literary society at University College—a minotaur, 
says Prof. Housman, which “does not devour youths and 
maidens: it consists of them and it preys for choice on the 
professors within its reach.” The subjects include Edward 
FitzGerald, Aristophanes, Lucian, Cervantes, La Rochefoucauld, 
and Julian ; to which are added an inaugural address on science 
and arts among the ancients, and a “ prelection ’’ on a passage 
in Plato’s “ Phaedo’’ written when Platt was a candidate for 
the Regius Professorship of Greek at Cambridge. The book 
leaves an impression of a man of fine character and with “ all 
the charm of all the Muses.” ; 


Charles Lamb: Essays of Elia. Edited by E. S. OLSZEWSKA. 
First Series. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
A useful edition, particularly well annotated. 


Scheherazade, or The Future of the English Novel. By jJ. 
Carruthers. (2s. 6d. net. Philip.) 

An intriguing study of the tendencies of modern life which 
have gone to the making of the modern novel, and a forecast of 
the lines on which its future development may be expected to 
proceed. 


Life and the Student : Roadside Notes on Human Nature, Society, 
ard Letters. By C. H. CooLey. (8s. 6d. Knopf.) 

These ‘‘ Roadside Notes ” are in delightful contrast to the 
platitudes on life offered us by most professors of proverbial 
philosophy. Dr. Cooley has a story of how a farmer once gave 
him a lift when he was walking in the country and, in the course 
of conversation, asked him what was his work. On being told 
that it was teaching in the university, the farmer reflected 
quietly and then said: “ Well, I don’t blame any man for 
getting his living easy if he can do it.” That Prof. Cooley does 
not ‘‘ get his living easy ” will be the reflection of any one who 
reads his book. So much wisdom as is here to be found, comes 
only to those who take life seriously and give of their best to 
their pupils. Hence the value of his thoughts for all who, like 
him, are engaged in teaching. 


God Loves the Franks. By E. M. WALKER. (7s. 6d. net. Lock- 
wood.) 

From somewhat unpromising material the author has yet 
succeeded in producing a very readable and interesting book. 
The story should appeal especially to teachers as it deals with 
the life of a French boarding-school for girls situated not very 
far from Paris. The School of the Legion of Patriots, founded 
by Napoleon, was originally a monastery, and even in the 
twentieth century retained the monastic atmosphere. The lives 
of teachers and pupils were secluded and sheltered, and only 
occasionally did a breath of the outside world blow in. When 
this happened, bringing, as was inevitable, some knowledge of 
the frailties of mankind, unhappiness and tragedy ensued. Rose 
de Marny, one of the teachers, succumbed to a situation which 
any normal young woman, familiar with the realities of life, 
would probably have met with understanding and sympathy. 
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There is very little incident in the story, yet the characters live, 
and the beauty of the style and language is in harmony with the 
spirit of prayer and repose which permeates the school, and 
especially the old Abbey of St. Séverin. 


Dr. Charles Burney's Continental Travels, 1770-1772. 
from his Journals and other Sources by C. 
(10s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Dr. Burney’s Journal of his travels in Western Europe in 
1770 and 1772 has been quite eclipsed in fame by Arthur Young's 
“ Travels in France ” in 1787, and so has never been reprinted 
since the eighteenth century. Much of it is tedious, but much 
deserves to be rescued from oblivion ; and Mr. Glover’s compila- 
tion is a reverent and scholarly piece of work, carefully preserving, 
by distinction of types, the difference between exact reproduction 
of the more interesting parts and short summaries of the less 
interesting. Dr. Burney encountered many notable people, 
including Voltaire and Rousseau, Mozart, and Gluck. 


More Eton Fables. By C. ALINGTON. (38. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

This is the third book of “ Fables’’ which Dr. Alington has 
produced, and it will be welcomed by those who appreciated 
the lightness of touch coupled with seriousness of purpose which 
characterized the other two. 


Here Comes an Old Sailor. 
Hodder & Stoughton.) 


In the second year of the reign of Henry III, a monk, Vigilius, 
of the Abbey of Reculver, keeping solitary watch for French 
ships then harrying that coast, found the body of a man washed 
in from the sea. This man, Simon Paramore, brought back to 
life by the efforts of the monk, was able later, as his memory 
gradually returned to him, to recall the strange story of his 
master, Tom Mariner, Mayor of Fordwich, then a busy port on 
the Stour, where all supplies for Canterbury were landed. In 
its little Town Hall are stored to this day many relics of its 
former greatness, as well as the ducking-stool for scolds alluded 
to on page 117. The miraculous story of Tom from birth to 
death is told in a deliberate, old-fashioned style, though the 
language is not annoyingly archaic, and the conversations are 
as rich in proverbs and old saws as are the characters of Tom and 
Dean Gisbert in wisdom and tolerance. It is no doubt true 
psychology which makes them all, though contemptuous of 
physical danger, slaves to superstition and believers in magical 
powers possessed by their enemies. This work will be a choice 
morsel for those who enjov a leisurely historical romance, 
though it 1s, perhaps, legend rather than history that forms its 
framework. 


Compiled 
H. GLOVER. 


By A. T. SHEPPARD. (7s. 6d. net. 


A Senior Course of English Composition. By E. W. EDMUNDS. 
Third Edition. (3s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 
A course of lessons in English composition for pupils preparing 
for a matriculation or general schools examination. A number 
of useful and stimulating exercises are given. 


English and Commercial Correspondence : a Course of Training 
in the Writing of English. 
THEOPHILUS. (3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

A comprehensive manual in which a consideration of composition 
in general is followed by an exhaustive study of the principal 
types of letters in use in business correspondence. 


English Literature. By Prof. C. H. HERFORD. (6d. Benn.) 


This is an admirable little manual. In seventy-eight pages of 
condensed information, Prof. Herford surveys the whole field 
of English literature from the Old English period to the Age of 
Tennyson. A useful bibliography is given. 


Twentieth-Century Essays and Addresses. 
ARCHBOLD. (3s. 6d. Longmans.) 


A volume of essays, intended for the use of Indian students, 
which should help in that simplification of style which is very 
necessary for those whose literary studies have been mainlv 
directed to the works of the eighteenth century. The essays 
are themselves modern masterpieces, and in the notes the editor 
has had full regard to the difficulties of readers to whom English 
is a foreign language. 


Edited by W. A. J. 


C3. By R. GuRNER. (7s. 6d. net. Dent.) 


English Exercises: A Book of Homonyms. By B. S. BARRETT. 
(3s. 6d. Pitman.) 

Exercises in Actual Everyday English. By P. H. DEFFENDALL. 
Second Senes. (2s. New York: Macmillan.) 


By Prof. H. NaGaoka and D. 


Modern English Literature, 1798-1919. By A. J. Wyatt and 
Prof. H. Cray. (4s. University Tutorial Press.) 

A Miscellany of Tracts and Pamphlets. Edited with a Preface 
and Introductory Notes by A. C. Warp. (Cloth, 2s. net. 
Leather, 3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Soul of Grammar: A Bird's-eye View of the Organic Unity 
of the Ancient and the Modern Languages studied tn British 
and American Schools. By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
(6s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

How to Read Literature. By G. E. WILKINSON. 
Paper, 1s. Longmans.) i 

You and I: Saturday Talks at Cheltenham. By LItan M. 
FAITHFULL. (3s. 6d. net. Chatto & Windus.) 

Broadway Translations. Goethe. Faust. Part I. Translated by 
G. M. Cooxson. (7s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

More Words Ancient and Modern. By E. WEEKLEY. 
Murray.) 

Selections from Bunyan. -Edited by W. T. WILLIAMS and G. H. 
VALLINS. (2s. Methuen.) 

A Short History of English: With a Bibliography of Recent 
Books on the Subject, and Lists of Texts and Editions. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By H.C. WYLD (Ios. od. 
net. Murray.) 

The English Novel. By J. B. PRIESTLEY. (6d. Benn.) 

Charles Dickens and Other Victorians. Studies in Literature. 
Second Series. By Sir A. QUILLER-CoucH. Pocket Editicns. 
(5s. net each. Cambridge University Press.) 

English Literature in its Foreign Relations, 1300-1800. By L. 
MaGNnus. (gs. net. Kegan Paul.) 


(Cloth, 28. 


(55. net. 


A Poetry Book for Bovs and Girls. Compiled by A. W. BAIN. 
Part I. (1s. Gd. Cambridge University Press.) 

A special feature of this pleasing anthology for readers between 
7 and 11 is the large proportion it contains of pieces by living 
writers, one of which, at least, would captivate anv child— 
Charles Williams’s ‘‘ A Child’s Walking Song,” with its atmo- 
sphere of breathless, tip-toe expectancy, and its magic glimpses 
of the distant and the past. Among those of older poets we are 
glad to see Longfellow’s ‘ Daybreak,” less familiar than it 
deserves to be. Alas, Yeats’s lovely * Faery Song ’’ is ruined by 
a clumsy misprint, occurring in the first and reiterated in the 
fourth stanza. 


The Poet and the Flowers. By Mary A. JOHNSTONE, (2s. od. net. 
Blackie.) 

It is feared that collections of this kind do not help to create 
that interest which grows naturally when a boy or girl makes 
vovages of discovery into the works of the great poets and 
amasses treasure trove of apt quotations brought together by 
his or her own efforts. The quotations given include many well- 
known illustrations of the poet’s insight into nature. 


The Joy of Life: An Anthology of Lyrics Drawn Chiefy from the 
Works of Living Poets. By E. V. Lucas. (6s. net. Methuen.) 
This anthology appears at an appropriate time of the vear, 
because by many people it would be welcome as a jolly Christmas 
gift. Since the war, as Mr. E. V. Lucas truly says, English poets 
have been more often grave than gay, sardonic than serene. 
Yet he has managed to extract even from some of the most 


pessimistic of them something of ‘ the jov of life.” That was 
his purpose, and well he has accomplished it. The book is 
beautifully produced. 

The Day: Morning, Mid-Day, Evening, Night. A Poem by 


G. PARINI. Translated into English Blank Verse, with an 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendix by H. M. BOWER. 
(5s. net. Routledge.) 

Parini’s satire on the life of Milanese nobles in the middle of 
the eighteenth century is now for the first time translated into 
English verse. To the English reader it inevitably recalls Pope’s 
“ Rape of the Lock,” but it is larger in scale and more serious 
in intention. The translation, notes, and introduction are alli 
scholarly and adequate. 


Eight Modern Plays for Juniors. Selected and Edited bv J. 
HAMPDEN. (1s. 9d. Nelson.) 

These are copyright plavs by such authors as A. A. Milne, 
Alfred Noyes, Maurice Baring, and J. A. Ferguson. A verv 
useful collection for schools on the look-out for short and easv 
modern plays for acting that are at the same time far removed 
from silliness and triviality. 
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Gower. Confessio Amantis. Selections. 
University Press.) 
This handy selection makes an author, hitherto more famous 


than read, accessible to schools. 


Sheridan. The Critic. Edited by W. H. Low and Dr. A. S. 
CoLiins. (1s. 3d. University Tutorial Press.) 

The notes to a comedy which still bears no mark of age are 
all that a conscicntious reader or a candidate for examination 
could require, and the Introduction, consisting of a life of 
Sheridan, and remarks on the structure and origin of the play 
and on its leading characters, would certainly add to the interest 
of that play, if any addition were needed. 


The Rehearsal. By G. VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, and 
The Critic, by R. B. SHERIDAN. (38. 6d. net. Methuen.) 
The association of these two burlesques, both of which satirize 
the popular drama of their day, in one volume, is a happy one. 
The introduction gives an interesting account of the development 
of the English drama in the hundred years by which the dates 
of their respective appearances are separated. 


(1s. 3d. Cambridge 


Ballads for Acting. Arranged by V. B. LAWTON. 
5 Parts, 4d. each. The Sheldon Press.) 

Select Poems by William Wordsworth. (1s. Blackie.) 

A Book of Hill School Verse (1920-1926). Compiled by F. W. 

l GRAVES. (8s. 6d. net. New York: Macmillan.) 


(2s. 6d. In 


The Matriculation Shakespeare. The Tempest. Edited by A. R. 
WEEKES and Dr. A. S. CoLLINs. (Cloth, 2s. Paper, Is. 6d. 
University Tutorial Press.) 

Some New Light on Chaucer: Lectures Delivered at the Lowell 
Institute. By J. M. Many. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Paul Valéry : The Taylorisan Lecture, 1927. By the Rt. Hon. 
H. A. L. FISHER. (2s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Selected Poems by William Blake. (Cloth, 2s. net. 
3s. Od. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Touchstone Shakespeare. The First Part of King Henry IV. 
Edited by G. Boas. (2s. Arnold.) 

Wordsworth. Michael, Intimations of Mortality, Selected Sonnets. 
Edited by Dr. A. S. CoLiins and G. E. HOLLINGWORTH. 
(1s. 6d. University Futorial Press.) 


Leather, 


The October issue of History, published by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., contains ‘‘ A Memorandum on the Provision of 
History Books for Elementary Schools,” approved by the Council 
of the Historical Association. 

* * * 

An article on ‘‘ The Value of Handicrafts in Education ” has 
been contributed to the November issue of The Parents’ Review 
by Miss A. C. Drury, senior handicraft teacher, House of 
Education. 


GEOGRAPHY 


(1) A Statistical Atlas of the World. 
STEPHENSON. (7s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

(2) Philips’ Visual Contour Atlas. Suffolk Edition. 
Philip.) 

(3) Afacmillan's Geographical Exercise Books. The Northern 
Continents. With Questions by B. C. WarLıs. (1s. Mac- 
millan.) 

(1) Accurate work in geography must be based on statistical 
facts, and for this purpose an enormous amount of information 
has been compiled in this volume. Section I deals with the 
general principles of geography, and Section II with regional 
geography. Throughout the work each sub-division consists of 
well written descriptions, test papers, statistical tables and 
sketch maps and diagrams. The statistical tables are printed 
with great clearness, and all the figures have been taken from 
official publications. Not only will this atlas be useful to students 
as a work of reference, but it will also provide teachers with 
ample materials for the preparation of geography lessons. 
(2) and (3) The respective series, to which these publications 
have just been added, are already used widely in many schools. 
The atlas from Philip & Co. contains five special maps of Suffolk, 
while the ‘ Geographical Exercise Book ” from Macmillan & 
Co. contains printed outline maps on which the exercises on the 
Northern Continents can be answered. 


(1) A Preparatory Geography. By J. H. GRIEVE. 
Deane.) 

(2) The Preliminary Geography. By E. G. HopGkison. Fourth 
Edition. (2s. 6d. University Tutorial Press.) 

(1) “The Preparatory Geography” has evidently been 
written for boys who are preparing for the entrance examination 
for public schools. The lessons deal briefly with the whole world 
and hence the subject matter is necessarily condensed in a small 
compass. Lists of openings (page 65) and lists of countries 
(pages 72 and 73) might with advantage have been omitted 
from the text in order to make more room for descriptive matter. 
(2) A great deal of information is compressed into this small 
book of 220 pages; within this small space, however, there 
are lessons on the physical geography, climate, natural pro- 
ductions, and the various land areas of the world. In using 
this book, as well as ‘ The Preparatory Geography,’ it would 
be necessary for the teacher to supplement the lessons in the 
text with oral instruction. 


Compiled by Dr. J. 


(1s. 4d. 


(2s. 6d. net. 


The United States of America: Studies in Physical, Regional, 
Industrial, and Human Geography. By Prof. A. P. BRIGHAM. 
(8s. 6d. net. University of London Press.) 

In 1924 Prof. Brigham delivered a course of lectures on the 
United States of America at the University of London, and in 
this volume the lectures are printed together with additional 
chapters on other important phases of American geography. 
The climate, natural resources, industries, and commerce of the 
United States are ably discussed, but the most illuminating 
chapters are those which deal with the population of the United 
States as regards composition, distribution, education, tradition, 


and language. To English readers it is particularly interesting 
to find an American writer elaborating the theses that the basal 
structure of American life is derived from Great Britain; that 
the fundamental blessings of liberty, justice, and order, which 
Americans now enjoy, came with the founders from over the sea, 
and that these blessings have survived all the changes of cir- 
cumstance, the pressure of environment and the mingling of 
new elements of population. Numerous maps illustrate the text, 
a good bibliography is printed at the end of each chapter, and 
a Statistical appendix at the end of the volume. 


(1) General and Regional Geography for Students. By Prof. J. F. 
UnsTEaD and E. G. R. TAYLOR. Tenth Edition. Entirely 
Re-set. (7s. 6d. Philip.) 

(2) Europe and the Mediterranean Region. By J. B. REYNOLDS. 
Tenth Edition. (2s. 6d. Black.) 

(3) The Old Country. By Prof. L. W. Lype and E. M. BUTTER- 
WORTH. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

(1) In the tenth edition, just issued, the authors have revised 
and partly re-written the chapters of this very popular text- 
book. Students in training colleges and senior pupils in schools 
will find the new edition particularly helpful in preparing for 
the various public examinations. (2) For junior forms this 
little geography can be thoroughly recommended, as the descrip- 
tions are well written, the text is printed in large type, and the 
pictures and maps provide very satisfactory illustrations. (3) 
In Part I the physical geography of the British Isles is first 
dealt with, and in Part lI the lessons form an excellent intro- 
duction to economic geography. Our farm lands, fisheries, 
industries, transport, are all described in a manner particularly 
suitable for young people. 


Through Jade Gate and Central Asia: An Account of Journeys 
in Kansu, Turkestan, and the Gobi Desert. By MILDRED 
CABLE and FRANCESCA FRENCH. (10s. net. Constable.) 

Europe and the Mediterranean Region. By J. B. REYNOLDS. 
Tenth Edition. (2s. 6d. Black.) 

Air Route Map of the World. (Mounted on Cloth and Rollers, 
Varnished, 35s. Mounted on Cloth in Sections to fold, in 
Thumbhole Case, 38s. Library Edition, Mounted on Cloth, 
folded in Book, 38s. Johnston.) 

A Shorter Physical Geography. By Prof. E. DE MARTONNE. 
Translated from the French by E. D. LABORDE. (78. 6d. 
Christophers.) 

World Geography. By ED. J. S. Lay. Book I. General Geography. 
Book II. Continents and Countries. Book IlI. Commercial 
Geography. (Book I., ıs. Book IŁ, 1s. 3d. Book III., 
2s. 3d. Macmillan.) 

Seawavs and Sea Trade: Being a Maritime Geography of Routes, 
Ports, Rivers, Canals, and Cargoes. By A. C. HARDY. 
(15s. net. Routledge.) 

Operative Geographies : A Complete Geography Scheme in 8 Vol- 
umes. Europe. By W. F. Morris. (1s. Cassell.) 
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HISTORY 


Nelson's History Charts. England and France, Covering Twenty 
Centuries. With Notes and Instructions for Use. Prepared 
by F. J. WEAVER. (1s. 6d. Nelson.) 

The charts show the centuries divided into decades, and the 
reigns of kings, leaving detailed dates, names, and events to be 
inserted by the pupil. Mr. Weaver's notes and instructions are 
admirable. 


A History of Europe. Period 1789-1920. By Prof. Sir R. LODGE 
and D. B. Horn. (7s. 6d. Murray.) 

This volume consists of two sections, both of which have been 
published before. Their union, however, makes an exceedingly 
useful and attractive text-book of recent European history. Of 
the eleven chapters in the book, the first seven come from that 
standard work, Sir Richard Lodge’s “ Modern Europe’’; the 
last four, covering the half-century 1871-1920, are from the 
capable pen of Mr. D. B. Horn of the University of Edinburgh. 
The one serious defect of the volume is the lack of both footnotes 
and bibliography. 

Nelson. By Sir G. Aston. (6d. Benn.) 
A History of Russia. By PRINCE D. S. Mirsky. (6d. Benn.) 
A History of China. By Prof. W. E. SooTHILy. (6d. Benn.) 

These three booklets, each of eighty pages, well maintain the 
standard of Messrs. Benn’s “ Sixpenny Library ” in which they 
appear. Each provides in an admirable manner an encyclo- 
paedic survey of its subject, written with grace and with masterly 
authority. We sincerely hope that in due time some of these 
notable monographs will be re-issued on larger and thicker paper 
and with cloth covers. They are worthy of a permanent place 
on the shelves of a library. 


Revolution and Reaction in Modern France. By G. L. DICKINSON. 
Second Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 

Thirty-five years have elapsed since Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
published the first edition of this work. It at once attained a 
wide popularity as a brilliantly-written and illuminating sketch 
of French history from 1789 to 1871. It has long been out of 
print and almost unobtainable. A new edition is very welcome, 
even though the author has not felt able to undertake the 
considerable task of revising the work in the light of recent 
research. The main divergence from the first edition is to be 
found in the last chapter, which has been amended and supple- 
mented. 


International Civics : The Community of Nations. By Prof. P. B. 
POTTER and R. L. West. (7s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 
Supporters of the League of Nations will welcome this con- 
venient handbook. It does three things: first, it describes the 
existing community of nations; secondly, it discusses the 
problem of the maintenance of international justice and peace ; 
thirdly, it considers the question of the development of future 
international government. It contains much interesting infor- 
mation in surprisingly small compass, and it presents some 
excellent illustrations. 


Outlines of British Social History. 
Longmans.) 

This is a well-planned and well-written survey of British 
social history. In twenty-eight compact chapters, excellent.v 
illustrated, accompanied by extracts from sources, and followed 
by test questions, Mr. Dance depicts the way of life of our 
ancestors from pre-historic times to the end of the nineteenth 
century. This little volume should prove to be an invaluable 
companion to the ordinary text-book of English history. 


By A. L. Rowse. 


By E. H. DANCE. (3s. 


On History: a Study of Present Tendencies. 
(2s. 6d. net. Kegan Paul.) 

This is a curious little book, clever, interesting, brilliant in 
parts, provocative, yet crude and immature. It needs recon- 
sideration, recasting, rewriting, and above all, clarifving. The 
author pleads mainly for three things, viz., first, the abandonmer: 
of the present excessive insistence upon research in history, and 
the concentration of attention upon the co-ordination of the 
results of the prodigious researches of recent years; secondly, 
the return to the lofty literary standards of the older historians, 
and the departure from the arid deserts of the modern scientinc 
presentation of history ; thirdly, the acceptance of the Marxian 
principle of the economic interpretation of history, and the re- 
construction of history on that principle. 


Historical Atlas. By Prof. W. R. SHEPHERD. 
(18s. net. University of London Press.) 

Prof. Shepherd's Historial Atlas is well-known as one of the 
best of the more expensive collections of maps illustrative of 
political and social change. The present edition—the sixth— 
does not materially differ from any one of its three predecessors. 
A few new maps depicting post-war developments are much to 
be desired. 


Sixth Edition. 


Archon or The Future of Government. By H. FYFE. (2s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

A History of Russia. By Prince D. S. Mirsky. A History of 
China. By Prof. W. E. SooTHILL. (6d. each. Benn.) 

Caledonia or The Future of the Scots. By G. M. THoMson. Aibyn 
or Scotland and the Future. By C. M. GRIEVE. (2s. 6d. each 
net Kegan Paul.) 

A Short History of Great Britain Since 1714. By R. B. Mowat. 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

The Revolution to Waterloo. By T. BEVAN. (2s. 6d. net. Sampson 
Low.) 

A Social History of England. By Dr. F. BRADSHAW. 
Edition. (6s. University Tutorial Press.) 

Local Government for Beginners. By MARGARET I. COLE. (Cloth, 
2s. Paper, 1s. Longmans.) 

A History of India. By Dr. E. THompson. (6d. Benn.) 


Third 


The Civilization of Japan. By Prof. J. I. Bryan. (2s. net. 
Williams & Norgate.) 
Burgundy, Past and Present. By EVELYN M. HatcuH. (8s. Gd. 


net. Mcthuen.) 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


A Book of French Conversation. 
HuGH. (2s. 6d. Pitman.) 
As the authors of this book point out, the oral test in French 
at the First Public Examination requires and deserves systematic 
preparation. One form which this may take is the reading, 
memorizing, and acting of short episodes in dramatic form, such 
as the “ Episodes en action ” by Mr. Stuart Walters, which is 
widely used for the purpose. The authors have written close 
on fifty scenes of everyday life, which are bright, easy to act, 
and calculated to give a command of idiomatic conversational 
French. 


Die Kopierpresse: Kaufmannsgeschichten. Von F. MÜLLER- 
PARTENKIRCHEN. (Leipzig: Staackmann Verlag.) 

Here is matter to entice even the most apathetic. In a series 
of stories and sketches, amusing and yet wholly serious, the 
student is taken through all the pitfalls that lie in wait for the 
young man embarking on a business career. We see the 
apprentice endeavouring to obtain the training that is his due, 
and the young junior clerk coping more or less successfully with 
sudden perplexity. No young man can read with indifference 
these tales of difficulties such as he himself might meet with 
any hour—may even have faced already. And, reading them, 
he learns not only the language of modern business practice, 
but also the inwardness of commercial phenomena, and learns 
it all with laughter and sympathy. Take, for instance, the tale 


By E. T. GRIFFITHS and E. 


of a lad who inherited from an aunt a single share in a 
sawmill company, and decided to attend the Annual Genera! 
Meeting. On arrival he is mistaken for a traveller in lubricating 
oils and told to clear out as they are stocked up for the next 
seven years. Finding out that he represents only one share, the 
Secretary tries to ignore him, but he is fresh from a course in 
Company Law and turns the tables by moving a vote of censure 
on the management for forward buying of oil—a commodity 
with a fluctuating market. The Secretary is obliged to minute 
this motion, and the Board begins to regard the young share- 
holder with apprehension. But his next proposal is a general 
rise in emoluments, after which he takes his leave amid approval 
and invitations to lunch. The youth who reads this story 
masters more than mere German terms and phraseology, he 
learns besides all the rights and limitations of shareholders. 

And when he closes the book he will have learnt that, although 
this queer world of ours is not free from tragedy, loyalty, courage 
and humour will carry a man through everything. 


German Free Composition. By L. M. Hayes. (2s.6d. Dent.) 
This help to free composition contains thirty-five sections 
which deal at first with such simple subjects as ‘‘ Unsere 
Wohnung ” and “ der Hund,” then with others such as *“‘ Eine 
Feuersbrunst ” and “ Die Eroberung der Lüfte,” and finally with 
“ Die Staatsverfassung’’ and ‘‘ Der Vdlkerbund.’’ In each 
section we find a number of questions under different headings, 
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and well compiled exercises on grammar and vocabulary. Both 
questions and exercises serve to extend the learner’s stock of 
words in an interesting fashion ; and it may safely be said that 
any one working through this book will derive much benefit, 
and be able to write free compositions more accurately and more 
idiomatically. 


La Bastille: Légendes et Histoire. 
Abridged and Edited by K. T. GEMMELL. 
Edition. (2s. 3d. Harrap.) 

From M. Funck-Brentano’s “ Légendes et Archives de la 
Bastille ” Mr. Gemmell has drawn the materials for this inter- 
esting reader. It describes “ La Vie a la Bastille,” gives an 
account of famous and notorious men who have been imprisoned 
there, including the man in the iron mask, and relates in detail 
the events of the 14th of July. The notes (in English) testify 
to the diligence and competence of the editor. There are English 
sentences, based on the text, for translation into French and 
some subjects for free composition. A French-English vocabulary 
completes the book. 


A First Book of French Poetry. Selected and Edited by Prof. 
R. L. G. Ritcuigz. (18. 9d. Nelson.) 

Prof. Ritchie, the general editor of Nelson’s admirable “ Modern 
Studies ” series, has edited this volume himself, and—as was to 
be expected—he has done it admirably. His brief introduction 
on prosody, poetic diction, and poetic thought is well written 
and to the point. Each poem is followed by notes that explain 
difhculties and by questions, some of which deal with the subject 
matter while others refer to points of grammar or vocabulary. 


By F. FuNncK-BRENTANO. 
Authorized 


The last section consists of eight songs with music. There is 

also a full vocabulary. 

Método Práctico: a Course in Spanish Conversation. By A. 
YBARRA. New and Revised Edition by A. ELfas. (4s. 6d. 
Heath.) 


The original version of Sr. Ybarra’s “ Método Práctico ’’ was 
issued forty years ago, and the book has a well-established 
reputation in the United States. So many new ideas call for 
expression, and so many new words and phrases have come into 
use since the first appearance of the book that a new and revised 


version became necessary, and has been prepared by Sr. Elias. 
The book contains a brief and hardly adequate section on 
pronunciation and forty-four lessons which consist, as a rule, 
of words and phrases to be memorized, a reading exercise, and 
a conversation, with the Spanish and English throughout in 
parallel columns. Many aspects of daily life are represented, 
and there is reference also to North and South America. The 
book cannot fail to be of real service to the student of Spanish. 


Le Légataire Universel. By J. F. REGNaRD. Edited by Prof. 
O. H. FyneEs-CLINTON. (38. 6d. net. Manchester University 
Press. London: Longmans.) 

French Literature. By M. BARING. (6d. Benn.) 

Henry Bordeaux. Quatre Contes: Empruniés au “ Carnet d'un 
Stagiaire ” eta‘ Jeanne Michelin.’ With Notes by E. J. A. 
GROVES. (1s. Blackie.) 

An Anthology of Seventeenth Century French Literature. Com- 
piled by Members of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Princeton University, P. A. CHAPMAN, L. Cons, S. L. 
LEVENGOOD, and W. U. VREELAND. (178. 6d. net. Princeton 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press.) 

Inductive Turkish Lessons. By F. F. GOODSELL. (5s. net. ELLIOT 
STOCK.) 

Matriculation French Essays. By H. J. CHAYTOR and Dr. W.G. 
Hartoc. Third Edition. (2s. 3d. University Tutorial 
Press.) 

Das Oxforder Buch Deutscher Dichtung: vom i2ten bis zum 
20sten Jahrhundert. Herausgegeben von Prof. H. G. FIEDLER. 
(8s. Gd. net. India paper, rs. net. Oxford University Press.) 

French Prose of To-Day. Selected and Edited by the Compilers 
of ‘‘ French Poems of To-Day.’’ (38. 6d. Sidgwick & 
Jackson.) 

Das Fräulein Von Scuderi. Von E. T. A HorrmMann. Edited 
by W. R. P. RipGway and M. Hannay. (od. Methuen.) 

Manuel de Phonétique Francaise : Théorie—Exercices—Lectures. 
By Prof. G. BONNARD. (Fr. 4. Lausanne: Librairie Payot.) 

Comparative Idiom: An Introduction to the Study of Modern 
Languages. By R. J. Hayes. (3s. 6d. net. Dublin: Hodges 
& Figgis.) 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Neo-Hegelianism. By Prof. H. HALDAR. (25s. net. Cranton.) 

The discussicn of the theories of fourteen famous represen- 
tatives of British Neo-Hegelianism becomes in reality a full 
and accurate history of the movement, and as such supplies a 
felt need of students of philosophy. 


The Groundwork of Psychology. By Prof. G. F. Stout. Revised 
by Dr. R. H. THouress. Second Edition. (5s. 6d. Univer- 
sity Tutorial Press.) 

Prof. Stout’s most useful little text book has been revised and 
brought up to date by Dr. Thouless, who has rewritten the 
sections dealing with topics on which recent work has thrown 
fresh light. The chapters on Attention, Interest, and Instinct 
(including a section on the Measurement of Intelligence) are all 
new, and there are considerable alterations in the treatment of 
Body and Mind, and the Perception of External Objects. This 
revision has replaced the book in its old position as one of the 
most useful introductions to the subject. 


The Mind. By Various Authors. A Series of Lectures Delivered 
in King’s College, London, During the Lent Term, 1927. 
Edited by Dr. R. J. S. McDowa tt. (8s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

This book brings to one’s mind (if one may so speak) the old 
saying, “ What is matter ? Never mind. What is mind? No 
matter.” Ten learned folk, representing respectively, biology, 
physiology, psychology, psychotherapy, physics, philosophy, 
education, aesthetic, anthropology, and sociology, have here 
let themselves go freely on the subject of mind—the psychologist 
counting for no more than the physiologist or the physicist. We 


should expect that different readers will start with different 


chapters, and that not a high proportion will read all. The 
total effect of the book is interesting, if not illuminating. Many 
of our readers will naturally turn first to the lecture in which 
the mind is considered from the point of view of the study of 
education. We hope they will agree with the lecturer that the 
study of education is not merely a branch of applied psychology. 
Problems in Psychopathology. By Dr. T. W. MITCHELL. (gs. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

This book contains the substance of a course of lectures given 

to the British Institute of Philosophical Studies. Dr. Mitchell 


took psycho-analysis as the main theme of the lectures, because, 
he says, it is the dominating influence in all the work on medical 
psychology that is being done in the country at the present 
time; moreover as the greater part of the published opposition 
and criticism is founded on ignorance, he was glad to have the 
opportunity of explaining the truth about Freudianism. The 
book is concerned with theory rather than practice and is 
agreeably free from case-histories. 


Social Psychology Interpreted. By Prof. J. W. Sprowts. (18s. 
net. London: Bailli¢re, Tindall & Cox. Baltimore, U.S.A. : 
Williams & Wilkins.) 

A useful text-book for students of social psychology. The 
author gives a clear historical summary of the leading theoretical 
problems in this field, and as far as is possible in the present 
state of knowledge, attempts to reduce socio-psychological facts 
to orderly principles. He illustrates his points by discussion of 
concrete cases, i.e. special social situations. The list of ‘‘ sup- 
plementary readings ’’ which follows each chapter adds con- 
siderably to the value of the book. 


(1) On Being a Girl. By JESSIE E. GIBSON. (6s. 6d. net. New 
York: Macmillan.) 

(2) Methods with Adolescents. By R. W. PRINGLE. (7s. 6d. net. 
Heath.) 

Both these books show that the American secondary school 
has grown far away from its inception as an intellectual insti- 
tution, and is definitely dealing with the feelings and activities 
as well as the memory and reason of the pupils. Miss Gibson 
has for many years been the “student adviser” in a large 
high school in the far West, where she has year by year conducted 
discussion-classes on personal and social problems with all new 
girls. The subject matter for such discussions she organizes in 
three divisions: first, the girl’s relation to her community; 
second, her relation to her family and friends; third, her own 
personality and its self-expression. Extremely practical sugges- 
tions are given for dealing with a wide range of subjects, and the 
book can be heartily recommended to leaders of girls’ clubs and 
teachers of girls in continuation schools. Mr. Pringle’s book 
deals with the teaching of the subjects of the secondary school 
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curriculum, but always from the point of view of the psychology 
of adolescence. Almost every chapter emphasizes the import- 
ance of self-activity, problem-solving, and vital experience, and 
though there is little that will be new to most trained English 
teachers, the treatment is stimulating as well as sound. 


The Control of the Mind : A Handbook of Applied Psychology for 
the Ordinary Man. By Dr. R. H. THouLeEss. (5s. Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

Why, asks the author of this book, do people go to lectures 
which claim to tell them how to “ overcome their limitations ” ? 
Why, we may add, do they take correspondence courses which 
claim to show them how to concentrate fiercely and to remember 
infallibly ? No doubt because they feel that they are not as 
mentally efficient as they might be. In this book Dr. Thouless 
comes to their rescue, with the advantage that he is a man of 
science, and the very opposite of a charlatan. He gives good 
counsel about forming and breaking habits, controlling emotions, 
sublimating instincts, destroying the inferiority complex, and 
so on. The book is a sound example of applied psychology, 
simply written and free from technicalities. 


The Neurotic Personality. By Dr. R. G. Gorpon. (10s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

The neurotic patient existed, of course, before the Great War, 
but it is during the last dozen years or so that many books have 
appeared dealing with the diagnosis and treatment of a malady 
which, though very real, never obtains so much understanding 
and sympathy as obvious physical disease. Most of the books 
advocate a special kind of treatment, such as suggestion, hypno- 
tism, psychoanalysis, psychological analysis, endocrine adminis- 
tration, and so on. Dr. Gordon rejects none of these, but again 
he pins his faith to none of them in particular. He believes 
that the physician should be acquainted with all methods that 
have been found successful, and should apply them according 


RELIGIOUS 


Later Greek Religion. By E. Bevan. (5s. net. Dent.) 

The development of religious thought in the period which 
this book covers—from the third century B.c. to the third 
century A.D.—is one of very great interest, not only for com- 
parison with the earlier religious thought of the Greeks, but 
for the many points of contact with, and influence on, Christianity. 
The surviving material is chietly that of educated and philo- 
sophic thought—the section on popular religion is very slight 
—so that throughout these centuries it is the working of the 
amor dei intellectualis which we witness: the aspirations of the 
educated upper classes to find some way of salvation in a dis- 
integrating world. The material from which to sclect is large, 
very often not easy of access and all the more welcome to the 
classical scholar who may be confined by the necessity of teaching 
to the earlier classical authors. Dr. Bevan has observed a just 
measure in the space which he allows to the various schools of 
thought. The selections from Aristides are particularly inter- 
esting, but we think Dio’s thoughts about the Zeus at Olympia 
deserve inclusion. It is a pity that an index of the authors and 
passages quoted has not been added. Readers who possess this 
volume and Mr. Cornford’s on early Greek religion in this series 
have now the means of following the movement of the Greek 
mind in a most important subject. 

A Modern Handbook to the Old Testament. By R. B. HENDERSON. 
(3s. 6d. Christophers.) 

Mr. Henderson's handbook is fresh and stimulating, planned on 
rather unconventional lines. The foreword has been written by 
his old teacher, Prof. Ixennett, to whom the author expresses 
warm indebtedness. In the course of the book he deals among 
other matters with ‘‘ Hebrew idiom,” trying to bring home to 
the English reader the different point of view implicit in Hebrew 
speech. Other chapters are devoted to the Pentateuch, From 
the Exodus to the Kevolution of Jehu, The Times of the Five 
Greater Prophets, The Exile and the Return, The Greck Period, 
The Approach to the New Testament and Ideas of God in the 
Old Testament. According to the author P (i.e., ‘the Priestly 
Code’) had been promulgated by Ezra by 432 B.C., and the 
Samaritan temple on Mount Gorizim had been erected by 
420 B.C. The author docs not scem to realize the difficulties 
inherent in this combination. When the Samaritans broke with 
the Jewish community in Jerusalem, their sympathizers in 


to the patient’s individual needs as determined by his own bet 
judgment. The book appears to us a weighty contribution t 
the elucidation of the whole subject. 


The Terror-Dream. 
Paul.) 


Adventures in Habit-Craft : Character in the Making. By H. P. 
SCHAUFFLER. (8s. 6d. net. New York : Macmillan.) 
Psychology Really Simplified, in Terms of Machinery: A Samiu 
at Last. By the Rev. S. C. TICKELL. Second Issue. |x. 

The Author, Latton-with-Eysey, Cricklade, Wilts.) 


By Dr. G. H. GREEN. (5s. net. Kera 


On Wednesday, December 14, at 6 p.m., a lecture will be 
given at the EDUCATIONAL GUILD OF GREAT BRITAIN ANZ 
IRELAND, 9 Brunswick Square, W.C. 1, by Mrs. Isaacs. of Maltirg 
House School, Cambridge, on ‘‘ Psycho-Analysis and Education“ 
The lecture will be open free to all members of the Guild, but 
non-members will be admitted on payment of ts. 
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The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of ELECTRICAL 
OPTICAL, and other PHYSICAL APPARATUS is to be held by the 
PHysIcaL SociETY and the OPTICAL SOCIETY on January 10, 
11, and 12, 1928, at the Imperial College of Science and Teck- 
nology, South Kensington. As in previous vears, the Exhibiticn 
will include the Trade Section, comprising the exhibits of mant- 
facturing firms; and the Research and Experimental Section, 
initiated in 1926, will again be included. In the latter Section 
the Groups are: (a) Exhibits illustrating the results of recent 
physical research and improvements in laboratory practice. 
(b) Effective lecture experiments. (c) Repetitions of historical 
experiments. 


KNOWLEDGE 


Jerusalem carried over a complete Pentateuchal text which had 
undergone a long redactional history! The dates given by 
Mr. Henderson do not allow sufficient time for this. Josephus’ 
date 1s far more probable and possible. 


Can these Bones Live? Modern Christianity, Social Life, and the 
English Church. By the Rev. J. W. Boden. (4s. 6d. net. 
Constable.) 

Mr. Worsley Boden writes with a refreshing breeziness which 
is not unattractive. With no pretensions to profound learning 
he discusses many problems of religion and church life, especiaily 
in their relation to modern movements of thought. He ardently 
desires to see religion brought into vital contact with modem 
life. The chapters in his book are devoted to such themes as 
Difficulties of Belief and Doctrine, Christianity and Natioral 
Politics, The Social Revolution, Marriage and Divorce, The 
Hope of the Future. One can read Mr. Boden’s pages with 
interest even while differing from some of his conclusions. 


A Study of Church History to the End of the Thirteenth Century. 
By Dr. G. W. BUTTERWORTH. (2s. 6d. net. Student Chnstian 
Movement.) 

We cordially commend Dr. Butterworth’s “ Study of Church 
History.” It covers a good deal of ground in the space ot 1% 
pages. It must have been no easy task to survey the history 
from the rise of the Christian movement to the end of the thir- 
teenth century. The author has succeeded in doing this without 
being jejune. Readers and students needing an introductory 
manual which takes a broad survey could not do better than 
start with Dr. Butterworth’s little book, which is admirably 
adapted also for class purposes. 


Christianity in the Roman World: Its Rise and Progress to tht 
Fail of the Western Empire. By D. ARMYTAGE. (58. Bell. 


The author explains that this volume is not a Church history 
in the ordinary sense. It has been written as ‘‘ the result of a 
suggestion that it would be useful... if a book could be 
written which would ‘ Christianize the appropriate chapters 
Gibbon.’’’ Some of the author's chapter titles will show how 
he has tried to carry out his task: ‘' The Preparation of the 
World for Chrictianity,’’ ‘‘ Rome and the Religions of the 
Empire,” “Christian Life,” ‘‘ Who is Christ? ” ‘ The Rise of 
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the Papacy and the Coming of the Goth.” Some chronological 
tables and a map of the Roman Empire complete a very readable 
volume. 


Early Christians of Rome: Their Words and Pictures. By G. M. 
Bevan. (Cloth, 4s. Paper, 2s. 6d. S.P.C.K.) 

This instructive and attractive volume deserves to be widely 
known. From early pagan and Christian monuments at Rome 
it illustrates the environment of early Christianity in the city. 
The book contains a mass of useful information of an archxo- 
logical kind, and will prove invaluable to the visitor at Rome. 
It is scholarly, abundantly well illustrated, and remarkably 
cheap. 


The Epistle of St. James and Judaic Christianity. By Dr. G. H. 
RENDALL. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

It need hardly be said that Dr. Rendall’s study of the Epistle 
of St. James is a work of high scholarship and an important 
contribution. Its value, however, is somewhat marred by 
defective acquaintance with the purely Jewish sources. Thus 
on page 59 he despairs of throwing any light on the phrase 
translated * and setteth on fire the wheel of nature ” (iii. 6) and 
is obviously unaware of the existence of the full discussion and 
illustration of the passage from Rabbinic sources by Prof. G. 
Kittell in his recent book. It is unfortunate also to regard 
Josephus (page 61) as giving “ the best popular account of 
contemporary Pharisaism.” 


How to Teach the New Testament. By F. J. RAe. (6s. net. Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

This volume gives a series of lessons (sixty-six in number) 
covering the material contained in the New Testament from 
the birth of Jesus to the end of St. Paul’s life. Each lesson is 
divided into three parts; the third contains the application. 
A useful collection of material. 


The World-Wide Call. By the Rev. H. P. THompson. (Cloth. 
4s. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Student Christian Movement.) 


At the present time a good deal of interest is being taken in 
the missionary work of the Church ; and the Missionary Council 
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of the Church of England have issued a series of reports dealing 
with the ‘‘ World-Call.’’ Mr. Tho:npson’s volume contains a 
useful survey of the field, dealing as it does with Japan, China, 
India, the Moslem World, Africa, and our own people overseas. 
Many readers will be glad to know of this little book. 


The Papacy. By A. L. Maycock. The Religions of the World. 
By the Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE. (6d. each. Benn.) 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. Edited by B. T. D. SMITH. 
With Introduction and Notes. (6s. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Problems in Living. By May K. CowLes. (3s. od. net. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University 
Press.) 

The Early Days of Our Lord. The Mighty Works of Jesus Christ. 
(1s. gd. each.) The Words of Jesus Christ. The Triumph of 
Christ Jesus. (2s. each.) By Epitu Hiscocks. (Religious 
Tract Society.) 

A Bondman of the Lord: The Life and Letters of St. Paul. By 
H. S.C. E. (Cloth Boards, 4s. 6d. net. Limp Cloth 2s. 6d 
S.P.C.K.) 

The Old Testament Chronologically Arranged. By the Rev. 
J. C. V. DurRELL. Part I. To the Fall of Samaria, 722 B.C. 

Prayers for a One-Year-Old. By J. S. HoyLanp. (2s. 6d. net. 
Heffer.) 

Protestantism. By the Rev. Dr. W. R. INGE. (6d. Benn.) 


MARGARET MowBRAY MEMORIAL.—The Old Girls of the 
Winchester School for Girls—(now renamed St. Swithun’s)—are 
founding a School Scholarship in memory of their late Head- 
mistress, Miss Margaret Mowbray. Probably many beside Old 
Girls will be glad of the opportunity to show their appreciation 
of a great headmistress. As the council of the school has already 
founded a scholarship in her memory to send a pupil to the 
university, the Old Girls propose that their scholarship shall 
enable a girl—whose circumstances would otherwise make it 
impossible—to enter the school at about the age of 12, and to 
finish her school career there. Subscriptions should be sent to. 
Miss Muriel Moberly, 11a Christchurch Road, Winchester. 


SCIENCE 


Science To-Day: a Brief Study of Some of the Problems and 
Theories of To-Day's Chemistry and Physics. By P. J. 
LANCELOT SMITH and S. J. DALE. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

The last quarter of a century has seen such revolutionary 
changes and advances in chemical and physical knowledge that 
it is all to the good that suitable works should be made available 
with a view to presenting these modern problems in a form 
suitable for the non-specialist boys of upper forms. Such was 
the intention of the authors of the above book, and we feel 
they have carried it out adequately. It seems a pity, from 
some points of view, that the quantum theory and the problem 
of relativity should have no place in the book, but on the other 
hand there are good reasons for their omission. The explanations 
are clearly offered, and the historical and experimental bias 
given to the book considerably adds to its value. 


The Chemical Elements and their Compounds : an Introduction to 
the Study of Inorganic Chemistry from Modern Standpoints. 
By Dr. J. A. V. BUTLER. (6s. Macmillan.) 


Teachers who have to prepare candidates for Higher Certificate 
or University Scholarship examinations may have found some 
difficulty in discovering a text-book in which recent work on the 
structure of the atom and related topics is treated sufficiently 
fully and at the same time in such a way as to be comprehensible 
by students of this age. They may be confidently recommended 
to Dr. Butler’s book, where, in a compass of less than 200 pages, 
the essence of the matter is expounded in a logical and lucid 
manner well within the limits of intelligence of the average 
certificate candidate. Dr. Butler’s account is equally suitable 
for elementary students at the Universities, for whom, indced, it 
was originally intended. 


The Etruscans. By D. RANDALL-MacIveER. (6s. net. Clarendon 


Press.) 
Like the Arvans, the Etruscans have recently emerged from 
a period of obscurity to become again a subject of scientific 
debate. Increased understanding of the archaeology of the 
Mediterranean and the Near East has brought fresh light to 
bear upon the early civilizations and peoples of Italy with the 


result that the Etruscan evidence previously available has been 
re-interpreted and to it much has been added by later investi- 
gation. Dr. Randall-Maclver in this account of Etruscan 
culture has passed over the literary evidence and deals only 
with the archaeological data, except that he has discussed the 
story of the Etruscan migration from Lydia as told by Herodotus. 
In accepting this account of their origin he is able to reconcile 
it with the archaeological evidence with which the derivation 
suggested by Dionysius of Halicarnassus cannot be made to 
agree. This evidence, as interpreted by the author, suggests 
that the influence of Greek culture on the Etruscans has been 
over-estimated, and that at least in the Early period the 
dominant strain is Near Eastern. Dr. Randall-MacIver’s book 
is popular in the best sense of the word. It will serve to give 
his readers a clear idea of the nature of the great influence which 
Etruria exercised on Rome in culture and religion, and at the 
same time help to explain the part played by Tuscany in Itahan 
history and in the development of art and literature. For, as he 
points out in his introductory chapter, it is often forgotten 
that the Tuscans of the Renaissance were the direct descendants 
of ancient Etruria. 


Here's Health to You! A Physiology for Boys and Girls, with 
Special Reference to Alcohol. By MARGARET BAKER. (Paper 
cover, 1s. 6d.; cloth boards, 2s. The Author, Beacon 
Field, Weston Road, Runcorn, Cheshire. London Agent: 
James, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row.) 

The sub-title sufticiently describes the scope and object of this 
book. Intended for juveniles, the physiology is very elementary 
but adequate. The pages are enlivened by a number of clever 
and amusing stories—parables we might almost call them—well 


calculated to drive home in the minds of children the evil effects 


of alcohol. Schools which are acting on the suggestions made 
in the cause of temperance by the Teachers’ National Committee 
may safely adopt this book in their junior classes. 


Common British Wild Flowers Easily Named. By T. E. WALTHAM. 
(3s. 6d. net. Oxford University Press.) 

One hundred and seventy-eight plants are here figured. They 

are grouped, first according to colour, secondly according to 
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their Natural Orders. The scientific name of each is given, and 
also the popular in English, French, and German. Height, 
habit, and habitat are stated, and occasionally official uses. 
The diagnostic characters, however, of the Orders are not stated, 
nor is the structure of the flowers either described or shown in 
the figures. Moreover a large number of very common flowers 
are omitted. Hence we doubt if those who wish to find out the 
names of wild flowers will derive satisfaction from turning over 
these pages. 


Huxley Memorial Lecture, 1927. Logic and Law in Biology. By 
Dr. P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. (18. net. Macmillan.) 

In this eloquent appreciation Dr. Chalmers Mitchell reminds 
us that a scientific * law ” merely sums up observations. He 
shows that where biology has kept within Huxley’s logically 
precise methocs, it has advanced knowledge, and has narrowed 
the field in which unknown principles of causation can be 
applied ; but that where it has strayed from these methods it 
has been fertile only in vain words which delusively conceal 
ignorance. Dalliers with vitalistic conceptions should read and 
inwardly digest this clarifying address, 


In Search of our Ancestors: An Attempt to Retvace Man's Origin 
and Development from Later Ages Back to their Beginnings. 
By Mary E. Boyer. (10s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

Miss Boyle’s pursuit of our ancestors begins with the Iron 
Age and follows them through the Bronze Age, the Copper and 
Stone Ages, and so to their origin in the primeval ancestor 
ape-man and beyond to the earliest forms of life in the Tertiary, 
Secondary, and Primary Epochs. An enormous amount of 
detailed information has been brought within the compass of 
what is only a very moderate-sized book, and the author's 
treatment of the subject matter is a model of conciseness. 
There is no better account, within an equal compass, of the 
culture of the Iron Age, a particularly ditficult period. The 
illustrations are well chosen, especially the very beautiful 
coloured palaeolithic cave-paintings. The Abbé Breuil contri- 
butes an introduction in which tnter alia he defines evolution 
as a ‘‘ method of discovery,’’ an intercsting point of view in 
relation to recent discussion. 


An Introduction to Structural Botany. By Dr. D. H. Scott and 
F. T. Brooxs. Part I. Flowering Plants. Eleventh 
Edition. (5s. Black.) 

That a book of this type has reached its eleventh edition is 
cloquent testimony to its worth and the appreciation entertained 
of it by teachers and students. The writer of this notice has 
used this book continuously since its first appearance in 1894 
with successive generations of specialists in biology during their 
second and third years of specialization, and can testify to the 
thoroughness and lucidity with which the three selected types— 
Wallflower, White Lily, and Spruce Fir—are treated. In the 
descriptive, morphological portions, a good many minor changes 
have been effected in this last edition. Among these we direct 
attention to the inclusion of E. A. Saunders’ interpretation of 
the pistils of Wallfower and White Lily. To the morphologi- 
cally-minded student, even when of school age only, the former 
of these has always presented considerable difficulties; Miss 
Saunders’ view of the matter seems, however, to offer a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. Perhaps the somewhat similar 
problem in relation to the corolla and andreecium of a Cruciferous 
plant is beyond the scope of such a work as this; nevertheless 
we have more than once been confronted with questions regarding 
this conundrum by intelligent boys who have grasped the 
“alternation principle ” in typical floral structure. The chief 
changes, however, are in Chapter III, ‘* Outlines of Physiology.” 
Mr. Brooks has added considerably to the somewhat restiicted 
original account, inserting experimental details which can 
readily be supplemented by the experiments themselves in the 
laboratory, conducted either by the teacher or by the pupils, 
according to circumstances. Further, he has introduced two 
entirely new sections, covering about eight pages, on Growth 


and on the Movement of Plant Organs, tropisms as well as such 


as are not due to external stimuli. Here again experiments 
suitable to school conditions are described. (Parenthetically, 
there is an obvious misprint in the last line of page 213, where 
C, H, O, should read C, H,, Og.) We thus have now in this book, 


than which we know none better designed for use during the 


final school years, in addition to the excellent accounts of 
structure. a good general survey of the physiological processes 
and mode of life of a typical flowering plant. 


History of Science Teaching tn England. By D. M. TURNER. 
(7s. 6d. net. Chapman & Hall.) 

The author of this work has recently written a book on the 

history of electrical science. She passes here from the history 


of science to the history of its teaching, and in so doing tas 
placed the whole of the teaching profession in general, ani 
teachers of science in particular, under a debt. It is not » 
very long since the present position with regard to the teachrz 
of science in England was explored by a Prime Minister's Cc- 
mittee, and we would suggest that considerable profit could % 
derived from a careful reading of Miss Turner’s book, folicwed 
by a re-reading of the Report of the Committee of 1918. We 
have no space here, unfortunately, for a detailed review of tii 
valuable study. We do feel, however, that it comes opporture:v 
at a time when most people are inclined to consider cntical.y 
to what extent of science teaching, and the scientific method ard 
the scientific spirit are and snould be, adequately incorpora:+c 
into our general educational scheme. And for this question, as 
for all other such questions, the background of historical know- 
ledge must present an invaluable basis which no thinking ad3i:t 
can afford to ignore. The book is well written and well prodteed, 
and should undoubtedly be read by the whole of the teaching 
profession. 


Test Papers in Mechanics and Physics (Dynamics, Statics, 
Hydrostatics, Fundamental Measurements). By P. J.L 
SMITH. (2s. Pitman.) 

A welcome addition to Messrs. Pitman’s well-known ard 
valuable ‘‘ Test Paper ” series. The examples are well graded 
and will prove of great assistance to teachers of mechanics. 
It should be clearly understood, however, that the quesucrs 
are confined to mechanics and fundamental measurements, and 
do not include the other formal branches of physics. 

Qualitative Analysis. By W. F. F. SHEARCROFT. (18. Oxfcrd 
University Press.) 

A sound little book which should be found very suitable for 
boys and girls just beginning Qualitative Analysis. Some thirty 
pages are devoted to a consideration of the theoretical principles 
involved, including ions and ionization and precipitation ; this 
section is particularly well done. Throughout the book it is 
quite evident that Mr. Shearcroft knows what dithculties the 
voung would-be analyst most frequently encounters, and he has 
taken pains to explain them as clearly and caretully as poss:dle. 
At its low price the book should have a wide sale. 


Smith's Inorganic Chemistry. Revised and Rewritten by Prof. J. 
KENDALL. (128. Od. net. Bell.) 

The revised edition of Alexander Smith’s Inorganic Chemistry 
has been prepared by Prot. James Kendall, who has carned out 
a difficult task with conspicuous success. The book has been 
left as far as possible a characteristic Smith text, but suck 
recent work as that of Bohr on the atom and Debye and Huccke: 
on the theory of complete ionization has been briefly treated. 
The manufacturing processes described have also been brought 
up to date. It should be noted that since the pagination of 
this edition differs from that of earlier ones, the companion 
volume, ‘‘ Experimental Inorganic Chemistry,” cannot be used 
with the new edition. A revised edition of the practical book 
will, however, be issued in the near future (so Prof. Kendall 
assures us), and meanwhile the 1923 edition of the ‘‘ Laboratory 
Outline of Smith’s College Chemistry ’’ can be rendered suitable 
by means of a printed sheet obtainable from the publisher. 


Test Examinations in Chemistry. Arranged by F. M. OLDHAM. 
(rs. 3d. Methuen.) 

An inexpensive little book, which might conveniently be 
supplied to each member of a class and used in setting prepara- 
tion. The questions are of approximately Matriculation standard 
and appear to cover the ground satisfactorily, while the answers 
to the numerical examples have been carefully checked. 

Sir Isaac Newton: a Biographical Sketch. By V. E. Puttin. 
(6d. Benn.) 
The Stars. By Dr. G. Forses. (6d. Benn.) 

Like their predecessors in the same series, these two additional 
volumes in Benn’s Sixpenny Library are amazingly good valve 
for money. Mr. Pullin’s sketch of the life of Sir Isaac Newton 
is a model of what such a miniature should be ; it is written ina 
lively fashion and is not encumbered with too detailed a con- 
sideration of technical scientific facts. May we hope that 
Messrs. Benn will give us similar sketches of the livee of other 
scientists ? In his little book on The Stars, Dr. Forbes explains 
very clearly just the kind of information which the average 
layman or intelligent schoolboy is likely to desire. We ourselves 
found the book very fascinating and can warmly recommend it. 
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CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
Edited by 
D. PATRICK, LL.D., and W. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


10 Volumes. 
Cloth, 20/- net ; 


Imperial 8vo. 
half-moro., 35/- net per volume. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD-FLOWERS 
AND THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES. 


By GARETH H. BROWNING. 


10/6 net. 


With 50 charming full- -page illustrations in colour by M. C. POLLARD. 
In addition to describing the flowers and where they are to be found 
this book picturesquely tells the stories of how their names originated. 


WILD DRUMALBAIN : Or, The Road to Meggernie 


and Glen Coe. 


By ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGREGOR. 
Illustrated with 40 beautiful Photographs. 


7/6 net. 


A collection of essays 


dealing with the home country of Rob Roy, Loch Lomond, Glen Lyon, 
Rannoch, and other districts of Central Scotland, famed for their romantic 


scenery and associations. 


THE GREY SHRINES OF ENGLAND. 
By ARTHUR GRANT. 7/6 net. 


Charmingly Illustrated with Photographs. 


Mr. Grant writes from 


personal observation and deals in sympathetic and appreciative language 
with the historical and literary associations of our great Cathedrals and 


beautiful places of pilgrimage. 


THE FRINGES OF FIFE. By JOHN GEDDIE. 7/6 net. 

New and Enlarged Edition, with 16 full- -page Illustrations in colour 
by ARTHUR WALL, and many charming Pen-and-ink Sketches by 
LOUIS WEIRTER and ARTHUR WALL. 


THE GOOD DEEDS OF SAMUEL DOBBIE. 


By ANDREW HOGG 


2/6 net.. 


“ Samuel,” ever eager to be kindly, is ert git i imposed upon. His 


shrewd sister very pithily and pawkily tries to instil 


to him the necessity 


for using his head as well as his heart. The book is rich in Scottish 


humour, 
LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE ACTORS. 
By ETHEL M. WARD. 1/6 net. 
CHAMBERS’S 


Boys’ and Girls’ Books for 1927 


Splendidly Illustrated, and with most attractive 
Jackets in Colour - 


THE SECOND ADVENTURE. 
By ESCOTT LYNN. 5/- net. 
A Story of peril and prowess in 
Rumania. 


PATIENCE AND HER PRO- 
BLEMS. 5/- net. 
By ELSIE J. OXENHAM. 


THE SEVEN SCAMPS. 5/- net. 

By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 
The Seven Scamps are not all 
boys. 


THE LORD OF THE KOREAN 
HILLS 


By KENT CARR. 3/6 net. 


ROONI: A Story of School- 
girls in Nice. 
By MAY BALDWIN. 3/6 net. 


JACK, THE YOUNG RANCH- 
MAN. 3/6 net. 
New Ed. By G. B. GRINNELL 


} 
| 
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FOR LAND AND LIBERTY. 
By ESCOTT LYNN. 3/6 net. 
A story of the Norman Conquest. 


BIDDY. THE FUGITIVE. 

By NATALIE JOAN. 3/6 net. 
A delightful story of a charming 
Irish schoolgirl. 


THE PRINCESS se THE 
CHALET SCHOOL 3/6 net. 


| By ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER. 


IN STEEL-GREY ARMOUR. 
By DAVID KER. 3/6 net. 
A tale of chivalry and adventure 
in the thirteenth century. 


THOMASINA TODDY. 2/6 net. 


By JOSEPHINE ELDER. 
CROSS WINDS FARM. 2/6 net. 
By EDITH E. COWPER. 
The story of a lucky windfall. 
DORTY SPEAKING. 2/6 net. 
By ANNE MacDONALD. 

A school story for young readers. 


Chambers’s Picture Books 
BLOBBS’ DAY AT THE STORES. 


By C. VERNON STOKES. 


6/- net. 


Delightful drawings in colour and black-and-white combined with 
apt and quaintly humorous verses by Miss B. PARKER. 


MR. SKIDDLEYWINKS. 
Illustrated by HAROLD B. 


NEILSON. 3/6 net. 


For Mr. Neilson’s fascinating pen-and-ink drawings Miss MILLARD 
provides delightfully appropriate verses, the humour of which will 


at once appeal to the children. 


THE LITTLE LOST PIGS. 


By HELEN FULLER NORTON. 


2/6 net. 


Illustrated by LUXOR PRICE. The story of two very naive and 


interesting little pigs. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


38 Soho Square, London, W.1 


339 High Street, Edinburgh 
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School Theodolite 


This popular instrument has 
certain details, and now 
gives better value than ever. 


been improved in 


Prices : 


With plane table - £4 
Without - £3 10s. 


“It is a practical instrument of 
sound design and really wonderful 
value.” — Journal of Education. 


“The instrument reproduces all 
the essential features of a standard 
transit theodolite.” — Nature. 


“ Especially designed on prac- 
tical lines, this excellent instrument 
is certainly suitable for beginners in 


the surveying profession." 
— Education. 


Sent on approval to any 


teacher in Great Britain 


O: F CASELLA & CO. LTD. 


PARLIAMENT STREET LONDON, S.W.1 


If you need 


BOOKS 


FOR ANY 


EXAMINATION, 


Write to 


J. POOLE & Co., 


86 Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 2, 


for a Quotation before 
— trying elsewhere. — 


BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 
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{1) Footprints of Early Man. By D. A. MACKENZIE. (5s. net and 
3s. net. Blackie.) 

(2) Ancient Civilisations : from the Earliest Times to the Birth of 
Christ. By D. A. MACKENZIE. (128. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

In these two volumes Mr. Mackenzie has reviewed the latest 
evidence bearing upon the problems of the history of man and 
the development of his early culture. The first is more broadly 
archaeological than the second, as it covers the problems of 
man in the tertiary and quaternary periods and extends to the 
ages of metal, whereas the second, although a great deal of 
space is devoted to origins, has, for its main theme, the sequence 
of events from earliest Egyptian times to the birth of Christ. 
A special merit of the first volume is the attention given to 
Mr. Reid Moir’s discoveries bearing upon tertiary and early 
quaternary man and his culture in East Anglia. In the second 
the latest discoveries in Mesopotamia are well summarized. Mr. 
Mackenzie is a strong supporter of the view which attributes 
the origin of agriculture to Egypt, but there is still something 
to be said on the other side. Evidence for the growth of wild 
barley in Egypt is still to seek. Both books have some striking 
illustrations. 


(1) New Year’s Day: The Story of the Calendar. By S. H. 
Hooke. (2s. 6d. net. Howe.) 

(2) Corn from Egvpt: The Beginning of Agriculture. By Dr. M. 
GOMPERTZ. (2s. 6d. net. Howe.) 

(3) The Golden Age: The Story of Human Nature. By H. J. 
MASSINGHAM. (2s. 6d. net. Howe.) 


(4) Man in the Making : An Introduction to Anthropology. By 
Dr. R. R. Marett. (6d. Benn.) 

“ The Beginning of Things,” as the name implies, is a popular 
series dealing with origins in the customs, beliefs, and material 
culture of mankind. Of these three volumes, Mr. Hooke's 
“ New Year’s Day ” deals with the origin and history of the 
calendar, following it in its historical development from the 
Egvptian to the Christian calendar and in space from the Medi- 
terranean and Mesopotamia to the East, to Africa, and to 
America. Mr. Gompertz in ‘Corn from Egypt” traces agri- 
culture back to Egypt, and Mr. Massingham’s “ Golden Age ” 
restates the cighteenth century and classical theory of the 
progressive degeneration of mankind from a state of primitive 
beatitude of which Mr. Perry’s views on the originally pacific 
character of peoples of lowly culture have reminded us. The 
volumes are well written and, given the authors’ standpoint, 
are a well-argued statement of the views of the school of anthro- 
pologists which would trace the origin of culture back to ancient 
Egypt. To these views Dr. Marett’s “ Man in the Making,” 
in Messrs. Benn’'s admirable little ‘‘ Sixpenny Library ” may be 
taken as a corrective. Here we have the more orthodox view on 
the psychological elements to be discerned in the common line 
of development of primitive man from the time when he first 
becomes known to us as human. Dr. Marett shows how these 
elements manifest themselves in outward form in the growth 
of magical, religious, ethical, and social systems. This little book 
is delightfully written and has a fund of both wit and humour. 
It is indeed anthropology from an easy chair at its best. 


Shell Life : an Introduction to the British Mollusca. By E. STEP. 
New Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Warne.) 

Though it is not claimed that this book is a handbook for the 
collector, it will certainly fire the enthusiasm of some readers, 
and enlist recruits into the ranks of conchologists. Actually 
there are descriptions of 650 of the 750 indigenous British species ; 
and these, coupled with the illustrations, 188 of which are 
coloured and quite admirable, should render identification fairly 
certain. It is to habits and bionomics gencrally, however, that 
special prominence is given; and this feature gives Mr. Step’s 
book a living interest that is usually lacking in the systematic 
handbook. 


(1) Manual of British Birds. By H. SAUNDERS. Third Editcs, 


Revised and Enlarged by Dr. W. E. CLARKE. (30s. ne 
Gurney & Jackson.) 
(2) The Heart of a Bird. By ANTHONY COLLETT. (10s. ód. m: 


Nisbet.) 

These two books approach their subject from different peints 
of view. Neither touches on internal anatomy—" Heart’ s 
metaphorical. (1) The Manual figures over 400 species, and s 
a perfect encyclopedia of information regarding the habits, 
food, geographical distribution, migrations, moultings, and » 
forth of each species; while (2) is a chatty account, of grea: 
literary charm, of bird life monthly throughout the year, ani 
almost from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. Mr. Collett is nct 
merely a bird-lover ; wide knowledge of the countryside flora 
and fauna enables him to give his birds appropriate surrounding 
in his vivid word-pictures, while personal observation ani 
intimacy with ornithological literature secure mention of 3 
very large number of species. In Dr. Eagle Clark’s hands the 
Manual shows a great enlargement and improvement on the 
previous edition. The British list now includes 500 species as 
against 384 in 1899. Moreover, the diagnostic points of closely 
similar species are now given in fuller detail, and much other 
interesting matter has been added. Every school library shou!i 
possess this new edition ; its price is beyond the purse of most 
boys. 

Living Machinery : Six Lectures Delivered Before a ' Juceviit 
Auditory ” at the Royal Institution, Christmas, 1926. by 
Prof. A. V. Hitt. (7s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

These lectures are excellent reading, despite the inevitatk 
loss due to the necessary suppression of actual experiments whet 
experimental lectures appear in print. That Prof. Hill's physi 
logy is right up to date goes without saying. Indeed, though the 
spoken word was addressed to a “ juvenile auditory,” scho 
specialists in biology, or even candidates for first M.B. examuna- 
tions would gain much by perusal of the published lectures. A 
notable feature, and one that will appeal to athletes of every 
kind, is the attention given to the physiological side of athletics 
It is, perhaps, worth mentioning that, with a little trouble anu 
some expenditure of money, school authorities could make ther 
annual sports a means of valuable research in human physiology 
Prof. Hill explains how this may be done. 


Climatic Control. By L. C. W. BONACINA. 
(3s. 6d. Black.) 

An Introduction to Structural Botany. By Dr. D. H. Scott ard 
E. T. Brooks. Eleventh Edition. (5s. Black.) , 

Chemistry for Schools. Part II. Senior Course, Practical. By W.R. 
JAMIESON. (5s. Melbourne: Macmillan.) 

Junior Chemistry for Schools. By W. R. JAMIESON. (65. od. 
Melbourne : Macmillan.) 

Introductory Chemistry for Schools. 
Melbourne: Macmillan.) 

Elementary General Physical Science. By W. R. JAMIESON. 
(8s. 6d. net. Melbourne: Macmillan.) l 

Excavations at Carthage, 1925 : A Preliminary Report. By F. \ 
KELSEY. (4s. net. New York: Macmillan.) 

First Lessons in Nature Study. By Epitu M. Patcu. (55 
Macmullan.) 

The Stone Age. 


Third Edition 


By W. R. Jamieson. (3 


By Dr. E. O. James. (38. 6d. net. Sheldi.t 


Press.) 
Sugar. By the late G. MARTINEAU. Revised by F. C. Eastick. 
(3s. net. Pitman.) 
The Body : An Introduction to Physioloy. By Dr. R. C. Mackie. 
(6d. Benn.) 


The Races of Mankind. By H. J. FLeure. (6d. Benn.) — < . 

Insects. By Prof. F. BALFOUR-BROWNE. (2s. net. Wiliams & 
Norgate.) : 

Animal Biology. By J. B. S. HALDANE and J. HUXLEY. (6. ôd. 
net. Clarendon Press.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


(1) Galatea, or The Future of Darwinism. By Dr. W. R. BRAIN. 
(2) Archon, or The Future of Government. By H. FYFE. 

(3) Caledonia, or The Future of the Scots. By G. M. THOMSON. 
(4) Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By C. M. GRIEVE. 

(5) Hymen, or The Future of Marriage. By N. HAIRE. (2s. 6d. 
each net. Kegan Paul.) 


About sixty volumes of this “ To-day and To-morrow ” 
serics have now been published, and the five noted above prove 
that the lengthening list shows no sign of slackening, whether in 


allenges 


interest of matter or in vigour of expression. The first ch a 
t 


the orthodox teaching of to-day on the subject of evolut: 
The second surveys the tried methods of government, a 
suggests the most promising lines of future progress. The nae 
argues that Scotland’s day is over. The fourth EPIS 
perchance Scotland’s day is yet to be. The fifth has prov" 
us with some hard stuff to swallow on the subject of mart 
A mixed bag, as it was meant to be. The series maintains 16 
reputation for audacity of outlook and cogency of reasoning. 
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FOR THE PROJECTION OF 
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MATTER 


DRAWINGS 


BOOK ILLUS- 
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DIAGRAMS i =r (AR. OBJECTS, Ete. 


The body is largely of solid cast aluminium, very light and rigid. No 
movement of illuminant or optical parts necessary when changing 
from opaque to transparent projection or vice versa. 


PRICE, with large aperture Anastigmat Projection Lens, £35 


NEWTON & CO. 


Specialists in Optical Projection Apparatus for Educational Purposes 
72 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1 


LANTERN SLIDES 


in every branch of Natural History. 


Catalogue EE, 100 pp., post free, comprising Botany in all 
departments, Zoology, Birds, Insects, Pond Life, Marine Life, 
Geology, Astronomy, &c. 


Slides made to order from Customers’ originals. Best work, 
prompt delivery, reasonable charges. 
LANTERNS, EPIDIASCOPES, and ALL ACCESSORIES. 
Catalogue FE, post free. 


FLATTERS & GARNETT Ltd. 
309 OXFORD ROAD (Vrste), MANCHESTER 


A Whole World of 


Id © a S— There's a whole world of creative and fruitful 
ideas in The Healthy Life, the sane but forward- 
looking monthly, which not only exposes common 
superstitions and medical fallacies and their disastrous results, but 
shows how men and women can, by sensible diet, correct breathing, 
self-understanding, and other daily habits, co-operate with Nature's 
inherent forces to regain health and attain to a finer quality of life 
on all planes. Current issue 7d. post free. 


Opticians to 
H.M. the King 


Estab. over 
200 years 
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Unique Catalogue of AIDS TO TRUE HEALTH, 
free if you mention The Journal of Education. 


SOOHOHOOOSHOHSOSS SE OEHOOSASOLE 


THE HEALTH CENTRE, 56 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
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FRANCE 


WINTER TERM, 1927-8 


November 2 to February 28 


Course for Foreign Students: 
“ Institut d’Etudes Françaises Modernes.” 


Special Lectures on French Language 

and Literature for Foreign Students. 

Complete Course of Phonetics. 

Practice in Reading and Speaking, 

Translation, Dictation, (Composition. 

Certificates and Diplomas at the end 
of the Session. 


Winter Sports in the Vosges. 
Swimming, Concerts, and Theatre. 


FEES: 150 frs. for the whole Term 


More detailed information about board 
and lodgings sent free on receipt of 
demand addressed to 


BUREAU DE RENSEIGNEMENTS, 
UNIVERSITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE 


GUILD OF THE BRITISH 
INSTITUTE 


(UNIVERSITE DE PARIS), 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, PARIS, Ve. 


(Formerly the International Guild.) 


Fully qualified staff. Professeurs agrégés 
de l’Université de Paris. 


Supported by British Universities and Board 
of Education. 


Offers to students, especially those intending to be 
teachers, a sound training in the French language. 


Lectures in French History, Literature. Explication de 
textes. Phonetics, Translation, Grammar, Composition. 


Carefully graded classes for practical work. 


Preparation for Entrance Examinations to British 
Universities. 


Library, Club Room, Study Rooms. 
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The Students’ Guide to the Libraries of London, with an Account 
of the most important Archives and other Aids to Studv. By 


R. A. Rye. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (10s. 
net. University of London Press.) 
What Next? A Game for Two or More Players. (1s. 6d. Edin- 


burgh House Press.) 

Fun Together; Our Presents: 
Friendship Greeting Cards. 
House Press.) 


The Nursery Series of World 
(od. per packet. Edinburgh 


A First Swahili Book. By A. and M. WERNER. (5s. Sheldon 
Press. 
Rugger. By W. W. WAKEFIELD and H. P. MARSHALL. (15S. 


net. Longmans.) 

The Story of the Roads. 
Routledge.) 

A Book of Games for Rangers and Cadets. Compiled and Invented 
by R. Tyacke. Second Edition. (1s. R. Tyacke, 6 Royal 
Mansions, Croydon.) 

Pitman's Year Book, 1928: A Concise Annual for all who are 
Interested in Commercial Education, Commercial and Pro- 
fessional Examinations, and Office Work. Edited by H. 
Downs. (is. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The General Theory of Thermodynamics: An Introduction to the 
Study of Thermodynamics. By Prof. J. E. TREVOR. (7s. Od. 
net. Ginn.) 

Senior Magnetism and Electricity. By Dr. R. H. Jupe and Prof. 
J. SATTERLY. Third Edition. (6s. 6d. University Tutorial 


By C. H. HARTMANN. (7s. Od. net. 


Press.) 
Corn from Egvpt: The Beginning of Agriculture. By Dr. M. 
GOMPERTZ. The Golden Age: The Story of Human Nature. 


By H. J. MASSINGHAM. New Year's Day: The Story of 
the Calendar. By S. H. HooKE. (2s. 6d. net each. Howe.) 

The Chemical Elements and their Compounds: An Introduction 
to the Study of Inorganic Chemistry from Modern Standpoints. 
By Dr. J. A. V. BUTLER. (6s. Macmillan.) 

Science To-Day: A Brief Study of some of the Problems and 
Theories of To-Day'’s Chemistry and Physics. By P. J. 
LANCELOT SMITH and S. J. DALE. (5s. net. Blackie.) 

Thermodynamics Applied to Engineering. By A. F. MACCONOCHIE. 
(12s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

W eather Observations and Aids to Forecasting. By D. W. HORNER. 
(Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Allen & Unwin.) 
Personal Hygiene for Women. By Prof. CLELIA D. MOSHER. 

(5s. net. Millis & Boon.) 

Manual of British Birds. By H. SAUNDERS. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by Dr. W. E. CLARKE. (308. net. 
Gurney & Jackson.) 


Ancient Civilizations: From the Earliest Times to the Birk sf 
Christ. By D. A. MACKENZIE. (12s. 6d. net. Blackie) 
Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By Prof. Sir J. WALKE. 

Tenth Edition. (16s. net. Macmillan.) 


Report of the Proceedings of the National Conference on Materniiy 
and Infant Welfare, held at the British Medical Assama 
House, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1, on Juiy 5,6,251 
7, 1927. (2s. Od.) 

Pioneer Work and Other Developments in Adult Educat:n: 


Paper No. 9 of the Adult Education Committee. (od. aet. 
H.M.S.O.) 

Battersea Polytechnic. Report of the Principal for the Session 
1920-27. 

University of London. University College Calendur. Session 
1927-28. i i 


Transmissions to Schools. (1) Elementary Music: Scholas 
Manual (IV) and Melody Book (II) for Use of Lister: 
Schools and Home Students. By Sir W. Davies. (2) Bes 
and Girls of the Middle Ages. By RHODA POWER. (3) Ow 
of Doors: Nature Study Lessons. By E. PARKER. (4) 
Elementary French: Specially Designed for Centrai Schou: 
By E. M. STEPHAN. (5) Speech and Language. By A.L. 
James. (6) Special Talks to Secondary Schools. (B.B.C) 

Bulletin XXXIV. A World Conference; China: Some Recent 
Developments ; Japan and Denmark; Coleg Harlech, &. 
(1s. World Association for Adult Education.) 

Education (Scotland). Return Showing Summarized Slatistcs 
Relating to (i) Grant-earning Day Schools and [nstitutions, 
and (ii) Continuation Classes and Central Imnststuticns, 
1925-26. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 

The Claim of Antiquity, with an Annotated List of Books fcr 
those who know neither Latin nor Greek. Issued by the 
Councils of The Societies for the Promotion of Hellenic 
and Roman Studies and of the Classical Association. (IS. 
Oxford University Press.) 

The British Academy. John Percival Postgate, 1853-1926. (1$. 
net. Oxford University Press.) 

Iodine for Livestock. By F. E. Corrie. (De Gruchy, 45 Mitchell 
Street, London, E.C. 1.) 

Board of Education. Statistics of Public Education for the ¥car 
1925-26 (With Historical Tables). England and Wales. 
(5s. 6d. net. H.M.S.O.) 

Board of Education. Examinations in Art. Lists of Successful 
Candidates, Awards, Examiners’ Reports and Examinaiion 
Papers, 1927. (1s. net. H.M.S.O.) 


Varia 


Agents or patrons of the WHITE STAR LINE may have on 
loan sets of lantern slides and printed lectures, describing tours 
to Canada and the United States. Four lectures are available ; 
two are specially written for audiences of teachers, students, and 


school pupils. 
* * * 


The thirty-first Reunion Dinner of tutors and students of 
University Correspondence College and of University Tutorial 
College was held at the Holborn Restaurant on November II. 
Two guests of the evening were Dr. E. G. Graham Little, Member 
of Parliament for the University of London, and Dr. H. B. 
Workman, Principal of the Westminster Training College, and 
a well-known member of the Senate of London University. 


* * * 


The Welsh edition of the REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE ON THE POSITION OF WELSH IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF WALES is now on Sale at H.M. Stationery Office at 
the price of 1s. 6d. (post free, rs. 9d.). It contains important 
sections on the history of the Welsh language, of Welsh cultural 
movements, of Welsh education, and of the Eisteddfod, together 
with a valuable survey of, and recommendations as to, the 
position of Welsh in educational institutions of all grades. 


More CHRISTMAS Carps.—Of quite another character, and 
vet in their way perhaps equally attractive, are the Christmas 
cards published by the Austrian Junior Red Cross. These cards 
are reproductions of pictures by children of Prof. Cizek’s 
Juvenile Art Class, Vienna, and display a fair amount of talent 
and originality. The price for a set of ten cards, with English 
text, is Is. 2d., including postage. Orders should be addressed 
to the Austrian Junior Red Cross, Vienna, I., Stubenring 1. 


ART FoR ALL.—In these days of cheap mass production it 
is with real pleasure that we welcome the artistic Chnstmas 
cards, calendars, and engagement diaries issued by the Media 
Society. To those who appreciate beauty even in the smal 
things of life, a visit to the Medici Society Galleries, 7 Gratton 
Street, London, W., would be well worth the trouble. Among 
the illustrations are reproductions of paintings by Raphasi, 
Giotto, van Eyck, Watts, Reynolds, and many other equally 
famous names, also some charming water-colour drawings by 
Margaret Tarrant, some of which will appeal especially to chil- 
dren. The Medici Society is to be congratulated on the production 
of these beautifully printed and decorated cards and calendars 
calculated to please all tastes and all ages. 

* = = 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY.—It will be remembered 
that a Committee which is composed of representatives 0! 
teaching and industrial bodies and learned institutions was 
formed, under the Chairmanship of the late Rt. Hon. Lori 
Emmott, in 1925, to inquire into the Relationship of Technica 
Education to other forms of Education and to Industry and 
Commerce. A report embodying some of the chief results of the 
Committee's investigations was discussed at a meeting held ift 
the Regent Street Polytechnic on November 18, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Robert Blair. The report was approves 
and it was agreed that it be submitted to the President of ihe 
Board of Education. The following deputation was appoint. 
to wait upon the President of the Board of Education in this 
connexion: Sir Robert Blair, Sir Benjamin Gott, Mr. W 
Prescott (Federation of British Industries), and Mr. J. Wickham 
Murray. The deputation was given power to add not more than 
three representatives of industry to its number. It is anticipates 
that the deputation will be led by Lord Gainford. It is hoped 
that the Report will be issued in due course. 
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The Royal Botanic Society of London 


Regent’s Park, N.W. 1 


Practical Gardening School 


Principal: Miss M. McCCAMMOND JACK 
Fees: £30 per annum - - Three Terms 
Subjects : 


Thorough Training in Practical Gardening 
(Out-door and under Glass) 


Lectures in Horticultural Subjects 


Prospectus and full Particulars on application 


RECENT “YEAR BOOK PRESS” ACTIVITIES 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK, 1927-28. 
Schools. 700 pp. 8s., post free. 

*A PREPARATORY GEOGRAPHY. By J. H. GRIEVE, B.Sc. 
Ideal for beginners. An immediate success. 28. 10d., post free. 

THE DIRECTORY OF WOMEN TEACHERS, 1927. Details of 
1,300 Girls’ Schools and 12,000 teachers. 700 pp. 25s. 6d., post 


free. 
SINGERS AND TEACHERS 


*TWO HUNDRED TUNES FOR SIGHT SINGING. In all the 
keys. By C. S. LANG, Mus.Doc. A much needed work. 2s. 9d., 


post free. 
PLAYERS 


*(a) * SALLY SEES IT THROUGH.’ (b) ‘ BERIC.’ (c) ‘ WOMEN 
WILL GOSSIP.’ (d)*A FAREWELL.’ New Plays published in 
conjunction with the Villace Drama Society. Short and not many 
characters. (a), (b), ls. td. (c), (d), 10d. Post free. 


*Copies sent on Approval Post Free. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS The Year Book Press Ltd., 
31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1 


ASSOCIATION for the PROVISION of SCIENCE 
and SPECIALIST TEACHING 


An ADVISORY COMMITTEE includes Representatives of the Association of 
Headmistresses, the Association of Assistant Mistresses, and of the Independent 
Schools Association, Incorporated. 


Schools are provided with the part-time services of fully 
for the Sciences, Mathematics, Geography, and other 
from convenient Centres, under the direction of the Principal. 

Science Teachers are given assistance for experimental teaching, in the 
planning and equipment of Science Rooms, selection of apparatus, &c. Special 
attention is given to the introduction of the Elementary Science Course in 
the Middle Schoo! and of Biology Courses in the Upper School. Supervision 
of inexperienced teachers and provision of substitutes are undertaken. 


Arrangements are now being made for the coming year. 


Carecrs and 


ualified Mistresses 
ubjects, working 


Principal: Miss L. MARTIN LEAKE, Nat. Sciences Tripos, Cambridge. 
Parts I and II, Class I. 
Vice-Principal: Mrs. J. E. D. Moore. 
29 GORDON SQuarReE, W.C. 1. Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Interviews r1-1 any morning, or by appointment. 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


FOYLES have it, or will soon obtain it. 1,000,000 vols. 
in stock on every conceivable subject, including the 
largest stock of Educational Books in the British Isles. 


SECOND-HAND AND NEW. 


Books on approval. . Ca es free. 
Mention requirements. BOOKS PURCHASED. 


FOYLES, 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


‘“ This magazine is keeping its old friends and making 
new ones, both readers and advertisers. More thought 
and enthusiasm are being put into the making of this 
‘ Magazine of the Leaders ’ than ever before. The fact is 
being recognized.” 

This is the opinion of the Boston “‘ Journal of Education ” 
concerning ‘‘ The Journal of Education and Schoo! World.” 
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Physical Training, Games and 


Athletics in Elementary Schools 


By MABEL DAVIES 


(Lecturer in Physical Training of the North Wales Training Ccllege, 
Bangor.) 


A text-book for Training College Students. 
Students’ Edition, 6s.; Library Edition, 7s. 6d. 


The aim of this book is to discuss simply, reasons for taking 
the work and methods of teaching and organization suitable for 
the large classes given out of doors and with comparatively 
little apparatus, which the elementary school teacher has to be 
prepared to tackle. 


GEO. ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., LONDON, W.C. 1 


THE LIFE OF 


JAMES W. ALSOP 


LL.D., B.A. ; 
°* BY HIS WIFE 


With an Introductory Chapter by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
and a Note on Educational Work in Liverpool by 


C. SYDNEY JONES 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 264 pages 5s. net 


The life-history contained in this book is a record of aspirations 
fulfilled in spite of adverse circumstances, and of unflagging and 
successful effort to enable the younger generation to pursue 
knowledge with fewer obstacles in their way. It is incidentally, 
therefore, a contribution towards the history of the growth of 
Elementary and Secondary Education in the City of Liverpool 
and of the rise and range of a flourishing University. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF LIVERPOOL LIMITED 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON LIMITED, LONDON 


UNIVERSITE DE POITIERS 


INSTITUT D’ETUDES FRANGAISES DE TOURAINE 
POUR LES ETRANGERS . 


PERMANENT COURSES 
(October 2nd to July Ist) 
VACATION COURSES 


(Easter and Summer Holidays) 


French Literature, History, Geography, Art, and Philoso- 
phy; Higher, Intermediate, and Elementary Courses. 
Composition, Translation, Conversation Classes, Phonetics. 
Special attention given to Ear-Training. 


Apply for information to M. LE DIRECTEUR de l'Institut 
de Touraine, 1 rue de la Grandiére, Tours (Indre et Loire). 
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> The PRIZE SEASON! 


Headquarters for School Prizes 
ALL THE POPULAR BOOKS IN STOCK 


Prize Labels free with Books 
BOUND BOOKS A SPECIALITY ! 
Carriage Paid on Orders of £2 value 
NEW CATALOGUE POST FREE 


Philip, Son & Nephew, Ltd. 


Booksellers and School Furnishers 
20 CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL 
eE SNE DS 0 Gen OH SOG SOSH KI 
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PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS 
FOR 1928 


PAT ONS 


r < 
i a tii) Piss 
LIST OF sony! 


AND TUTORS 
1927. 


Principals wishing to have their 
schools included in the next issue 
should apply for terms, proof of 
value, etc., to 


J. & J. PATON, Piens 


143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 5053. < a, 
IO Va 
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